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THE 


Parli  amentary  D  ebates 

During  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 

the    United   Kingdom  of  Great  Britain   and   Ireland^ 

'  appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Third  Day  of 

February  1824,  in  the  Fiftli  Year  of  the  Reigft  of  His 

Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday t  February  S,  1824'. 

The  King's  Speech  on  Opening  th9 
Session.]  This  day  the  Session  was 
opened  by  .Commission.  The  Commis- 
sioners were,  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  earls 
of  Westmorland,  Harrowby  and  Shaftes- 
bury. The'usl)er  of  the  black  rod  having 
been  ordered  to  require  the  attendance 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  withdrew. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Speaker,  ac- 
companied by  several  members,  having 
appeared  at  the  bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
opened  tlie  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

'<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

<<  We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  express  to  you  his  majesty's  deep  re- 
gret, that,  in  consequence  of  indisposition, 
he  is  prevented  from  meeting  you  in  par- 
liament upon  the  present  occasion, 

**  It  would  have  been  a  peculiar  satis- 
fhction  to  his  majesty,  to  be  enabled  in 
person,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  country. 

'*  Trade  and  commerce  are  extending 
themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

'<  An  increasing  activity  pervades  al- 
most every  branch  of  manufacture. 

^  The  growth  of  the  revenue  is  such  as 
not  only  to  sustain  public  credit,  and  to 
prove  the  unimpured  productiveness  of 
owr  resourees,  but  (what  is  yet  more  gra- 
tifying to  hie  majtety's  feeUngS')  to  evince 
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I  a  diffusion  o£  comfort  among  the  great 
body  of  his  people. 

"  Agriculture  is  recovering  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  laboured ;  andg 
by  the  steady  operation  of  natural  causes* 
is  gradually  re-assumiug  the  station  to. 
which  its  importance  entitles  it,  among: 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 

**  At  no  former  period  has  there  pre* 
vailed  throughout  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  island,  a  more  cheerful 
spirit  of  order,  or  a  more  just  sense  of  the 
adtantages  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  they  enjoy. 

*<  In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  tim^ 
past  been  the  subject  of  his  majesty's  par- 
ticular solicitude,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  amendment,  and  his  majesty  re- 
lies upon  your  continued  endeavours  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

'<  His  majesty  has  commanded  us  fur« 
ther  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  our 
internal  prosperity  and  improvement  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  intertuption  of 
tranquillity  abroad. 

*<  His  majesty  continues  to  receive  from 
the  powers  his  allies,  and  generally  from 
all  princes  and  states,  assurances  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  and  cultivate 
the  relations  of  friendship  with  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  nothing  is  omitted  on  his  ma- 
jesty's part,  as  weH  to.  preserve  general 
B 
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peace  as  to  remove  any  causes  of  dis- 
agreement, and  to  dravr  closer  the  bonds 
of  amity  between  other  nations  and  Great 
Britain. 

«  The  negotiations  which  have  been  so 
"kjng  carried  on  through  his  majesty's 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  differences  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  are,  as  his  majesty 
flatters  himself,  drawing  near  to  a  favour- 
Able  termination. 

*<  A-  Ctnvention  has  been  conchidcd 
between  liis  majesty  and  tlie  emperor  of 
Xustria,  for  the  settlement  of  the  pecu- 
niary claims  of  the  country  upon  the* 
court  of  Vienna, 

^*  His  majesty  has  directed,  that  a  copy 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  laid  before 
jt>u,  and  he  relies  on  your  assistance  for 
the  execution  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

**  Anxiously  as  his  majesty  deprecated 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
he  IS  every  day  more  satisfied  that,  in  the 
atrict  neutrah'ty  which  he  determined  to 
observe  in  that  contest  (and  which  you 
80  cordially  approved),  he  best  consulted 
(he  true  interests  of  his  people. 

••  With  respect  to  the  provinces  of 
America  whtcK  have  declared  their  sepa- 
fation  from  Spain,  his  majesty's  conduct 
has  been  open  and  consistent,  and  his 
opinions  have  been  at  alt  times  frankly 
flivowed  to  Spain  and  to  other  powers. 

**  His  majesty  has  appointed'  consuls  to 
reside  at  the  principal  ports  and  places  of 
those  provihces,  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  of  his  subjects. 

*'  Ai'to  any  further  measures,  his  ma- 
jesty has  reserved  to  himself  an  unfettered 
discretion,  to  be  exercised- as  the  circum- 
stances of  those  countries,  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to 
hb  majesty  to  require. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
<^Ui8  majesty  has  directed  us  to  Inform 
j0u  that  the  Estimates  for  the  year  are 
prepared,  and  shall  be  forthwith  laid  be- 
fore you. 

.  *<  The  numerous  points  at  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  his  majesty's  naval 
force  is  necessarily  distributed^  tod  the 


occasion  which  has  arisen  for  strengthen- 
ing his  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies,  have 
rendered  unavoidable  soipe  augmentation 
of  his  establishments,  by  sea  and  land* 

**  His  majesty  has,  however,  the  grcti- 
fication  of  believing,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  expense  incident  to  these 
augmentations,  it  will  still  be  in  your 
power,  afler  providing  for  the  services  of 
the  year,  to  make  arrangements,  in  aome 
parts  of  our  system  of  taxation,  which  may 
afford  relief  to  certain  important  branchea 
of  the  national  industry. 

*<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

<<  His  majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  has  not  been  inat* 
tentive  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  that  means  should  be  devised 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
<  •*  His  majesty  has  directed  the  neces- 
sary information  relating  to  this  subject 
Co  be  laid  before  you. 

<<  His  majesty  is  confident  that  you 
will  afford  your  best  attention  and  assist- 
ance to  any  proposition  which  may  be 
submitted  to  you,  for  promoting  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  negroes,  by  an  ex- 
tended plan  of  religious  instruction,  and 
by  such  other  measures  as  may  gradually 
conduce  to  the  same  end. 

<<  But  his  majesty  earnestly  reaom- 
mends  to  you  to  treat  this  whole  subject 
with  the  calmness  and  discretion  which  it 
demands. 

**  It  is  a  subject  perplexed  with  diffi- 
culties, which  no  sudden  effort  can  disen- 
tangle. 

<*  To  exeite  exaggerated  expectations 
in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  your  be- 
nevolence, would  be  as  fatal  to  their  wel- 
fare as  to  that  of  their  employers. 
.  **  And  his  majesty  assures  himself  you 
wHl  be^r  in  mind,  that,  where  the  correc- 
tion of  a  long-standing  and  complicated, 
system,   in  which   the  fortunes  and  the 
safety  of  large  classes  of  his  majesty's, 
subjects  are  involved,  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is  alone  likely  to  attain  practical 
good^  and  to  avoid  aggravation  of  evil,  ia 
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which  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  consi- 
deracioDs  of  justice,  atul  in  which  caution 
shall  temper  zeal.** 
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The  Commons  then  withdrew.  After 
which,  the  Speech  being  again  read  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table. 

Earl  Somers  rose  to  move  an  Address 
of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  throne.  The  noble  earl 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  share  with  him  in 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  state  of 
public  prosperity  which  prevailed  on  their 
present  meeting,  as  described  in  his  ma- 
jesty's Speech.  The  recollection  of  this 
state  of  things,  compared  with  that  from 
wjhich  the  country  had  recently  recovered, 
must  be  most  gratifying  to  4 heir  lordships' 
minds.  This  pleasing  subject  of  congra- 
tulation was,  however,  accompanied  by 
one  circumstance  which  all  their  lordships 
would  concur  with  him  in  deeply  regret* 
ting :  he  meant  the  lamented  indisposition 
of  his  majesty,  which  had  prevented  him 
from  opening  the  session  in  person.  The 
expression  of  their  lordships'  regret  would 
on  this  occasion  be  felt  to  be  the  more 
particularly  called  for,  when  they  con* 
sidered  the  earnest  terms  in  which  the 
Speech  described  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
his  majesty  would  have  experienced,  had 
he  been  enabled  to  congratujute  their 
lordships  in  person  on  tlie  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country.  He  was  certain, 
that  on  this  topic  their  lordships  would 
not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  address  afforded,  of 
expressing  to  his  majesty  their  sentiments 
of  attachment  and  gratitude. — He  hoped 
he  should  be  excused  if  he  now  recalled 
to  their  lordships*  recollection  what  had 
been  the  situation  of,  aqd  the  difficulty 
and  peril  in  which  the  country  had  been 
placed,  and  if  he  also  reminded  them  of 
the  short  period  which  had  been  required, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  to  en- 
able it  to  recover  from  its  embarrassments* 
The  country  had  been  involved  in  a 
tremendous  conflict  with  a  people  in  a 
State  of  revolution,  with  n  new  republic 
naturallj  of  great  power,  but  wjiich  had 
acquired  an  immense  additional  force  from 
the  proclamation  of  the  liberty  on  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  founded,  though 
that  pretended  liberty  wab  Isoon  found  to 
be  theVorst  of  tvrannies.  Under  all  the 
<^ircumstances  of  the  principles  adopted 
lij  Francci  and  the  obstinacy  with  v.hich 


those    principles    were   maintained,  the 
struggle  had  Deen  most  awful,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  call  forth  all  the  resources, 
qf  this  country  to  oppose  it.     After  a  few 
years  the  whole  power  of  this  hostile  state 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  maD« 
who  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and 
soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  man* 
kind  that  the  world  had  ever  produced* 
The  part  of  the  war  which  came  under 
the  conduct  of  this  man  continued  for  a 
long  period,  and  was  carried  on  with  suck 
inveterate  fury  on  the  part  of  the  enemy* 
that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  waa^ 
put  to  stake.     This  man,  however,  who, 
like  the  Csesars  of  Rome,  grasped  at  the 
whole  world,  and  had  got  nearly  all  its. 
power  into  his  hands,  was,  by  the  spirit 
and  perseverance  of  this  country,  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  thus  our  peace  and 
security  had  been  at  length  firmly  estab- 
lished.    In  this  arduous  struggle,  he  waa 
proud  to  say,  England  never  succumbed* 
We  had,  it  was  true,  once  made  peacei 
but  it  was  concluded  on  honourable  prin* 
ciples,  and  watched  over  with  a  determi- 
nation never  to  yield  to  any  of  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  enemy.  At  last,  when» 
by   the  efforts  of  this  nation.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  overthrown,  peace,  as  Ita 
had  already  said,  was  secured  ;.but  tlie 
efforts  which  the  country  had  made  being 
almost  beyond  her  powers,  left  her  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.   Accordingly,  instead 
ofobtainir\g  those  comforts  which  peaca 
was  usually  expected  to  bring  with  it,  tba 
sudden  revulsion  had  produced  great  dis- 
tress amongst  the  agricultural  and  manti* 
facturing  interests;  in  short,  the  whola 
country  might  be  said  to  have  groaned 
under  peace.    The  effect  of  this  state  of 
things  was  a  very  great  degree  of  dissatis* 
faction  and  discontent,  the  evils  of  whidr 
had  been  wisely  guarded  against. 

Now,  however,  a  very  different  picture 
presented  itself.  Our  manufactures 
were  reviving,  our  commerce  was  flourish- 
ing, and  our  credit  had  risen  to  a  stata 
of  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  great- 
ness. Agriculture,  which,  of  all  the  great 
national  interests,  had  sustained  the  sever* 
est  shock  on  the  rt^turn  of  peace,  ha, 
was  happy  to  say  was  now  rapidly  re* 
covering.  He  was  glad  to  bear  witness  to 
the  correctness  of  what  was  stated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  on  this  subject—, 
that  agriculture  was  recovering  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  had  laboured. . 
It  uadi  indeed)  been  gradually  improving 
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for  8ome  time  past ;  but,  within  a  very 
f0cent  period,  its  improvement  had  been 
singularly  great.  On  this  point,  his  ma- 
jesty's Speech  certainly  held  out  a  most 
encouraging  prospect  for  the  landed  in- 
terest, by  assuring  them  that  *'  agricul- 
ture was  re-assuming  the  station  to  which 
ha  importance  entitles  it  among  the  great 
interesU  of  the  nation."  It  had  been 
predicted,  that  the  land  would  change 
inasters;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  on  this  subject,  he  thought 
it  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  if 
the  landed  property  of  the  country  were 


Having  said  thus  much,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  suggest  to  their 
lordships,  that,  since  their  situation  was 
now  changed  from  the  melancholy  state 
which  they  had  so  recently  experienced, 
they  were  particularly  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  majesty's  government, 
under  which  this  improvement  had  taken 
place,  must  hove  been  wisely  and  steadily 
and  ably  conducted.  The  next  topic  of 
his  majesty's  Speech  to  which  he  should 
allude  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
as  satisfactory  to  all  their  lordships  as  it 
was  to  himself.     It  was  stated,  that  "at 


to  change   hands,   things   would  go   on  I  no    former    period   lind   there  prevailed 
equally  well     [Hear,  hear].     This  was  a  i  throughout  all  classes  of  the  community 


proposition  to  which  he  never  could  as- 
sent. He  was  perfectly  aware,  that,  in  a 
great  commercial  country,  changes  of 
jkroperty  would  frequently  occur.  He 
l^as  among  those  who  rejoiced  that  the 
great  feudal  institutions,  by  which  pro- 
perty was  tied  up,  and  which  prevented 
the  passing  of  land  from  one  family  to 
jwotber,  had  been  done  away  with ;  but 
the  removal  of  these  obstacles  to  the 
transmission  of  property,  was  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a  change  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  whole  of 
the  land  pass  from  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
sent owners.  .This  he  thought  would  be 
mn  alteration  of  a  most  fatal  kind;  for  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  that  the  persons 
l|oir  engaged  in  agricultural  labours  could 
feel  the  same  happiness  in  a  connexion 
#ith  strangers,  as  they  now  did  under 
hndlords  to  whom  they  had  been  attached 
IVoifi  their  infancy.  All  the  accustomed 
sympathy  between  the  parties  would  thus 
lie  annihilated.  Such  a  change,  too, 
trould  be  an  ill  return  for  all  that  the 
mfricaltural  interest  had  already  suffered 
Ibr  the  benefit  and  salvation  of  the  state. — 
Re  had  already  alluded  to  the  exertions 
which  had  been  made  during  the  war; 
tfnd,  in  looking  back  to  those  exertions, 
it  would  be  found,  that  no  interest  had 
done  more  towards  securing  the  safety  of 
the  country  than  (he  landed  interest  had 
done.  The  noblemen  and  country  gen- 
tlemen had  always  been  ready  to  act  in 
any  military  or  civil  capacity  in  which 
they  could  serve  the  state.  In  their  capa- 
city of  magistrates,  they  executed  a  great 
j^Cicn  or  the  judicial  business  of  the 
country ;  and  they  had  zealously  formed 
themselves  into  military  corps  to  resist 
the  threatened  invasion.  To  them,  then, 
the  statement  in  his  majesty's  Speech 
trust  afford  great  consolation. 


in  this  island,  a  more  cheerful  spirit  of 
order.'*  Certainly  to  that  spirit  of  order, 
and  to  the  just  sense  entertained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  advantages 
they  enjoy,  this  country  was  much  ni- 
debtcd.  i'hat  spirit  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  happy  result  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  country  had  been  engaged.  He  was 
sorry  that  circumstances  had  existed  in 
the  sister  country,  which  rendered  the 
statement  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne 
less  applicable  to  it;  but  he  was  happy  to 
learn,  that  Ireland,  within  the  last  few 
months,  was  greatly  amended,  both  in  its 
condition  and  in  its  temper.  lie  had 
himself  once  been  for  some  time  in  that 
country  with  his  regiment,  and  might, 
therefore,  pretend  to  have  some  knov^- 
ledge  of  Ireland.  He,  therefore,  would 
have  dwelt  more  upon  that  important  sub- 
ject, were  he  not  confident  that  the  noble 
lord  who,  he  understood,  intended  to 
second  his  motion  for  an  -address,  would 
not  fail  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  it,  and  would  discuss  it  much  better 
than  he  could  be  expected  tof  do.  He 
must  observe,  however,  that  he  was  happy 
to  hear  that  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  last  session,  relative  to  tithes, 
had,  upon  the  whole,  done  much  good. 

Their  lordships  would,  with  him,  be 
happy  to  hear  from  his  majesty's  Speech, 
that  there  was  little  apprehension  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  being  disturbed 
by  any  interruption  of  tranquillity  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  With  respect  to  the 
differences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
it  appeared  that  they  were  likely  soon 
to. terminate  favourably.  In  consequence 
of  the  active  exertions  6f  our  ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  Their  lordships  were 
also  informed,  that  a  convention  had  been 
concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the 
eitaperor  of  Austria,  for  the  s^ttletnent  of 
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the  pecuniary  claims  of  this  country  on 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  treaty  would  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. Thus  it  appeared  that  the  atten- 
tion of  his  majesty's  government  applied 
itself  in  all  directions  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country — a  circumstance  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  very  gratifying  to  their  lord- 
ships. The  next  topic  which  occurred  in 
the  Speech  from  the  throne  was  that  of 
Spain.  With  regard  to  Spain,  the  fact 
wus,  that  this  country  had  with  great  pro- 
priety avoided  entering  into  a  contest  in 
which,  had  she  engaged,  she  would  have 
had  to  be  the  principal.  Considering  the 
great  weakness  of  Spain,  if  England  had 
opposed  the  French  invasion,  she  must 
have  sustained  all  the  burthen  of  the  war. 
His  majeiity's  ministers,  therefore,  had 
acted  most  wigely  tn  the  caution  they  had 
exercised.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  this  country  were  in  such 
a  state  as  to  warrant  their  involving  it  in 
a  war.  But,  independently  of  the  difficult 
situation  of  the  country,  what  would  have 
been  the  object  of  such  a  war?  Why 
fliould  England  have  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  constitution,  of  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Spanish  people  disapproved  ? 
Was  H  not  a  constitution  with  a  nominal 
king  at  its  head— a  frame  of  government 
whicb  could  not  stand  ?  He  was  not  con- 
tending that  a  good  republic  could  not 
exist,  but  such  a  constitution  as  that  of 
Spain  with  a  king  at  its  head,  was  one  not 
likely  to  last.  He  was  convinced  their 
lordships  would  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing, that  his  majesty's  government  had 
done  right  In  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  a  mere  phantom. 
Spain  was  at  present  in  a  very  unhappy 
state.  The  government  had  run  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other ;  but  their  lordships 
could  not  accuse  themselves  of  causing  its 
misfortunes.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  prudence  to  have 
plunged  this  country  into  a  war  for  the 
protection  of  Spain.  He  was,  however, 
no  ultra,  nor  did  he  defend  ultraism. 
And  here  he  could  not  help  rctiiarking, 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Spain  was  the  court  system,  by 
Mrhich  the  nobility  were  discouraged  from 
Ihriog  on  their  estates :  and  when  he  said 
this  be  need  not  remind  their  lordships  of 
the  great  advantages  which  were  to  be 
derived  from  the  intimate  connexion  which 
KUbsisted  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
orders  in  this  country ;  the  mairttenancc 
d^  whtcli  he  hopod  would  ncvtr  be  neg- 
lected. 


With  respect  to  what  was  stated  in  the 
Speech  on  the  subject  of  the  provinces  of 
South  America,  he  trusted  that  the  con* 
duct  which  his  majesty's  government  had 
pursued  on  that  delicate  and  importafttt 
question  would  meet  with  their  lordshiifs' 
full  and  unanimous  approbation.  For  tne 
provinces  separated  from  Spain,  e^eif 
thing  had  been  done  which  ought  to  ot 
done  consistent  with  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country :  but  further  Mi 
majesty's  ministers  had  not  as  yet  thought 
it  advisable  to  go ;  and  most  certainly  the^ 
were  right  in  refraining  from  positively 
pledging  themselves  to  any  future  m^'- 
sure.  They  had  appointed  consuls  to  the 
provinces  which  had  declared  their  sepa-^ 
ration  from  Spairt ;  and  further  than  that 
it  would  have  been  wrong,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  have  gone.-r-Thef^ 
lordships  were  informed  by  the  Speech^ 
that  some  augmentation  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  was  intended ;  but  that,  n6t*> 
withstanding  the  increased  expcilse  which 
would  thereby  be  incurred,  it  would  stilf 
be  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  inake 
some  reduction  of  the  public  burthens* 
One  of  the  circumstances  which  called  ftir 
the  intended  increase  was  the  necessity  tft 
strengthening  the  garrisons  iti  the  W6^t 
Indies.  The  mention  of  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  naturally  led  him  to  the  list 
topic  in  the  Speech,  namelvi  the  conddCt 
which  had  been  observed  oy  the  goverit- 
ment,  on  the  state  of  negro  slaves  Iti  the 
colonies.  This  subject  #as  one  v^hich  i^e- 
quired  to  be  handled  with  great  delicacy; 
but  with  respect  to  it  their  lordships  were 
not  placed  in  tk\e  same  sitoatlori  Us  die 
other  House,  siocd  they  had  adopted  bo 
proceeding  respecting  it.  The  Speech 
held  out  an  intention  of  amelldtntin^  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  The  sitdatibll  df 
these  unfortunate  creatures  Was  ot\€  ^hich 
their  lordships  must  lament ;  but,  while 
every  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  the  iita« 
provement  of  the  negroes,  the  gt^at^St 
care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  inft-inge  Oft 
the  just  rights  of  the  planters ;  who,  as 
well  as  their  lordships,  were  British  sub- 
jects, and  had  been  encouraged  by  kcti  of 
parliament  to  acquire  this  species  of  pto^ 
perty* — He  was  now  abou;t  to  dodclnde ; 
but  he  must  b^g  leave  to  recur  to  li  topic^ ' 
to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  If  the 
country  had  so  rapidly  recovered  frofrtthe 
state  of  distress  mto  Vfhltli  it  had  fallen, 
their  lordships  might  conclude  that  the 
government  had  conducted  itself  wtleiy. 
Ministers  had  act^d  under  the  induttica 
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#f  the  conititution ;  and  the  advantageB 
iriiich  their  lordships  had,  in  this  instance, 
d^ved  from  it,  aftorded  them  a  new  mo- 
tive for  resolving  to  maintain  it  in  all  its 
purity.  The^  knew  that  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  legislature  to  improve  in 
every  case  in  which  improvenient  was  re- 
quisite. It  was  by  following  Uiat  practi- 
cal course,  and  avoiding  vain  theories, 
chat  so  much  benefit  had  been  conferred 
on  the  country.  lie  therefore  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  always  remem- 
ber the  lesson  taught  by  the  excellent  old 
fid>le,  and  never,  like  the  dog,  lose  the 
aubstance  by  grasping  at  the  shadow. — 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
dress,, whicn  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Viscount  Lotion  said  ; — My  lords,  it  is 
with  extreme  diffidence,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  very  sincere  satisfaction,  that  I 
rise  to  second  the  Address  so  ably  moved 
by  the  noble  earl.  The  several  topics  in 
fats  majesty's  most  gracious  speech,  are 
truly  of  an  exhilarating  nature,  and  such 
ai  to  demand  our  warmest  gratitude. 
The  flourishing  state  of  our  finances,  and 
the  activity  so  apparent  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  extensive  manufactures, 
and  all  our  commercial  pursuits,  together 
with  the  improvement  in  our  agricultural 
ooncerns,  are  subjects  of  high  considera- 
tion, and  suflBcient  to  authorize  the  most 
ianguine  hopes  and  expectations,  that  all 
tile  difficulties  which  naturaliy\  followed 
the  late  roost  arduous  and  successful  war, 
have  been  happily  brought  to  a  tertnina- 
tion,  and  that  the  time  has  ^t  length  ar- 
rived for  congratulating .  your  lordships 
aod  the  country  upon  that  glorious  era 
which  has  been  so  impatiently  looked  for. 
«.vThus,  my  lords,  we  see  in  our  domestic 
affiurs,  all  that  is  prosperous ;  and  if  we 
tak^  a  view  of  our  foreign  relations,  we 
have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied.  But, 
my  lords,  these  subjects  have  been  so 
well  animadverted  upon  by  the  noble  earl, 
that  it  becomes  unnecessary  for  me  to 
occupy  your  lordships'  time  with  what 
nust  be  a  repetition. 

However,  there  is  one  topic  in  his  ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  speech,  which  it  may 
be  permitted  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon, 
IB  being  more  immediately  connected  with 
that  portion  of  the  empire  to  which  it  al- 
lodes*  Ireland,  m^  lords,  I  imagine,  has 
always  been  considered  difficult  to  go- 
vern ;  and  I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on 
the  subject,  some  caution  is  requisite ;  out, 
I  trust|  that  in  undertaking  to  make  a 


ver^r  few  observations,  no  feeling  of  partr 
spirit  will  operate  upon  my  mind ;  and  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  exhorting 
noble  lords,  when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are 
under  discussion,  to  preserve  their  under- 
standings unshackled  from  all  prejudice. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  my  lords,  that  there 
are  existing  causes  for  the  melancholy 
state  of  Ireland,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  far  beyond  the  control  of  any  ministera 
that  ever  yet  guided  the  political  helm  of 
this  great  nation.  The  first  grand  evil  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  moral  state  of 
the  people ;  a  people,  I  may  here  observe^ 
without  speakmg  too  much  in  the  super- 
lative, who  are  capable,  from  their  natural 
endowments,  of  being  made  a  strength 
and  an  ornament  to  any  country :  but, 
my  lords,  this  fine  population  does  not 

f)ossess  tlie  advantages  which  the  more 
lappily  circumstanced  peasantry  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  have  for  centuries  en- 
joyed ;  and  therefore  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  my  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen, who  have  many  difficulties  to  en* 
counter,  it  has  often  struck  me,  how 
much  aware  they  are  of  their  own  deficit 
eiicies  and  wants,  and  how  much  alive 
they  are  to  the  advantages  that  must  arise 
from  a  liberal  system  of  education  and  a 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  my 
lords,  this  last  blessing,  I  lament  to  say, 
is  prohibited  nearly  throughout  Ireland ; 
and  consequently  the  grossest  *bigotry  and 
most  abominable  superstitions  prevail  in 
everv  part,  paralyzing  both  the  body  and 
mind,  and  leaving  the  wretched  creatures 
a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  every  de« 
signing  man,  hostile  to  British  connexion 
aod  the  established  religion  of  the  realm. 
Howover,  upon  these  points,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  any  more  at  present. 
Though  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  re-, 
mark  that  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  government,  has  more  obsta- 
cles to  surmount  than  perhaps  he  ever 
could  have  foreseen,  but  from  which  he 
has  never  flinched ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  devoted  his  splendid  talents  and  his 
utmost  exertions  to  overcome  them,  and 
I  trust  in  the  end  may  succeed.  Your, 
lordships  cannot  be  aware,  I  apprehend, . 
of  the  power  which  is  brought  forward  to, 
thwart  the  constitutioiial  efforts  of  the 
government,  and  to  pervert  the  under- 
standings of  the  people.  In  'fact,  my 
lords,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland, 
what  may  be  fairly  denominated  an  im" 
perium  in  imperiOf  which  ipusl  be  got 
under,  before  we  can  expect  to  see  that. 
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portion  of  the  empire  what  it  might  be- 
come from  its  natural  advantages,  and  the 
(uae  qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  My  lords, 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  immense,  and 
generally  speaking,  without  employment ; 
which  tremendous  evil,  for  tremendous  it 
is  in  its  effectSi  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  resident  landlords.  The 
property  annually  drawn  from  Ireland 
amounts,  upon  a  calculation,  to  about  two 
roiUions,  and  the  absentees  who  occasion 
this  enormous  drain  may  be  considered 
under  two. heads.  l*he  one  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression  |  legitimate, 
and  the  other  illegitmiate :  tne  first  pos- 
sessing large  hereditary  properties  in 
Englaind,  together  with  their  Irish  estates, 
have  a  fair  apology  for  non-residence,  but 
they  should  consider  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  should  therefore 
make  occasional  visits  to  Ireland,  and  lay 
out  a  portion  of  their  Irish  revenues  in 
giving  employment  to  their  poor  tenants, 
.  by  a  variety  of  works,  and  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures,  which  in  the 
end  would  materially  benefit  themselves 
by  the  improvement  of  their  estates;  but, 
above  all,  my  lords,  they  should  be 
most  particular  in  the  selection  of  those 
persons  whom  they  appoint  to  the  respon* 
sible  situation  of  agents,  who  have  so  much 
within  their  power,  and  to  whom  their 
employers  must  look  for  informstion  upon 
all  points.  By  some  few  these  matters 
are  attended  to,  and  in  that  very  small 
number  I  feel  happy  in  recogniiing  some 
noble  lords,  who  re^dire  no  advice  from 
me;  but  I  could  wish  it  were  in  tlieir 
power  to  prevail  upon  any  6f  their  friends 
who  are  in  similar  circumstances  with 
themselves,  to  act  as  they  do.  We  now 
come  to  the  second  description  of  absen- 
tees, who  from  not  possessing  hereditary 
properties  in  England  have,  in  general,  no 
fair  apology  for  deserting  their  country, 
and  should  therefore  be  exhorted  to  re- 
turn and  lay  out  a  part  at  least  of  their 
incomes  among  those  from  wholn  they 
derive  them ;  thus  making  themselves  use- 
ful and  of  more  consequence  than  ever 
they  can  expect  to  be  while  resident  in 
a  aistant  part  of  the  empire,  or  perhaps 
altogether  out  of  it.  By  the  way  I  could 
here  state,  and  I  do  so  with  very  great 
pleasure,  that  a  short  time  previously,  to 
my  leaving  Ireland,  I  heard  of  the  return 
of  some,  who  had  not  been  resident  on 
their  estates  for  many  years,  I  trust  their 
example  may  have  a  beneficial  efiect. 
Having  said  thus  much  tespocting  our 


absentees,  1  would  here  observe,  that  eC 
late  much  has  been  done  for  Ireland* 
much  is  doing,  but  much,  very  much, 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  iti 
the  ^od  wishes  of  his  majesty's  ministen, 
and  m  their  anxiety  for  the  improvement 
and  amelioration  of  Ireland ;  but  here  I 
must  decidedly  repeat,  that  much  is  beyond 
their  control,  and  must  depend  upon  our 
being  true  to  ourselves,  and  attentive  ta 
the  wants  of  our  tenantry.  My  lords,  it 
is  a  most  pleasing  and  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance to  observe  the  very  generaispirifc 
of  inquiry  which  now  prevails  throughout 
England,  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  nest  mode  for  effecting  a  radical  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people.  This  appeara 
to  have  been  particularly  excited  by  tho 
visitation  which  it  pleased  the  Almighty- 
to  infiict  upon  the  umd  in  the  year  182^ 
and  which,  though  at  the  time  a  most  se» 
vere  scourge,  roust  be  considered  as  a 
blessing,  in  as  much  as  it  has  called  forth 
the  philanthropic  feelings  of  England,  in 
a  manner  never  to  be  rorgotten,  and  haa 
done  more  to  eradicate  old  and  inveterate 
prejudices  than  any  act  of  the  legislature 
ever  could  do.  Indeed,  my  lords,  were 
it  not  for  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  cer- 
tain orators,  scarcely  a  shadeof  them  would 
remain.  However,  one  lasting  benefit  haa 
arisen  from  this  spirit  of  inquiry,  in  the 
formation  of  several  roost  useful  institii* 
tions,  and  among  the  number,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  mention  one,  as  being  likely  Xo 
have  much  influence;  it  is  designated, 
the  British  and  Irish  Ladies  Society  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  female 
peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  i^  under  the 
patronage  of  two  of  our  ilhistrioua 
princesses,  and  a  most  amiable  and  noble 
lady,  whose  example  I  trust  will  stimulate 
the  exertions  of  those  ladies,  who  have 
influence  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 
The  principal  object  of  this  society,  nijr 
lords,  is  to  give  employment  to  the  female - 
peasantry  in  the  spinning  and  reanufactur* 
ing  of  flax,  and  in  attention  to  personal 
and  domestic  cleanliness  and  economy: 
the  first  will  much  benefit  our  great  staple 
manufacture,  and  both  together  must  ra- 
pidly improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
creatures,  for  whose  relief  this  society 
has  been  established,  and  who  have  here-i 
tofore  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
neglected  and  more  degraded  in  their 
domestic  habits,  than  can  be  imagined  ifi 
this  happy  land.^But,  my  lords,  as  civi- 
lisation advancei^  this  must  cease,  and 
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tbe  wom^ii  will  liave  their  proper  atation 
ia  society. 

Havinf  chitf,  my  lords,  taken  a  very 
cursory  view  of  the  state  of  some  aaatters 
io  Ireland,  I  vroald  again  entreat  noble  lords 
to  aieet  all  questions  upon  Irish  business 
with  candour,  andstudiously  to  avoid  in  their 
speeches  any  expressions  that  may  tend 
to  Induce  tbe  people  to  imagine,  that  their 
wretchedness  proceeds  from  the  govern- 
ment under  wiiich  they  live;  which,  in 
truth,  is  not  the  case,  but  musi  be  looked 
for  nearer  home,  and  will  continue  until 
we  find  it  our  own  interest,  independently 
of  higher  principles,  to  cherish  o^r  pea- 
santry, to  place  them  on  a  level  with  tlieir 
9iitish  fellow-subjects,  and  thus  to  rescue 
tfiem  from  Che- power  of  those  demaf;o- 
gues,  who  woold  urge  them  into  ads  thst 
taost  eventually  bring  destruction     and 

Serdition  on  themselves  and  their  families. 
fy  lords;  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to 
apologise  for  having  encroached  upon  your 
lordships'  time  by  the  introduction  of 
matter  that  may  not  appear  altogether 
iwlovant ;  but  i  trust  some  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  feelings  of  an  Irishman, 
who  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  speak 
upOQ  a  subject  that  he  knows  is  constantly 
misrepresented,  and  too  frequently  brought 
fbrward  in  the  spirit  of  party. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  began  by 
expressing  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
congratulations  contained  in  the  address 
from  tbe  throne  on  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  country.  It  was,  he  observed,  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that  an 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  our  trade 
aa4  commerce ;  but  it  was  a  still  greats 
oao  to  perceive  that  that  improvenseot 
had  been  the  result  of  the  very  excellent 
regulations  which  had  recently  been 
ampted  with  respect  to  both.  He  looked 
with  the  greater  pleasure  upon  these  re- 
sults, which  had  been  dictated  by  the 
vfi^e  of  reason,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  who  never  desponded  of  the  power 
of  the  country  to  rescue  herself  from  her 
dMIcuUies,  if  her  resources  were  properly 
diseoted,  and  her  commerce  relieved  from 
laaay  of  the  absurd  restraints  under  which 
it  had  long  laboured.  He  now,  therefore, 
sawwith  unmixed  satisfaction,  the  adoption 
of -a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  pro* 
duoingits  natural*  consequences---the  im- 
pravement  of  our  trade,  and  of  course 
the  increase  in  our  financial  resom^ces. 
la  this  view  of  our  situation,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  mover  in  the  two-fold  cause 
G^ congratulation;  the  first,  that  thein- 


creoso  in  our  n^sources  proceeded  from  a 
remission  of  taxation ;  and  the  socondy 
that  it  arose  from  a  materia  improvement 
in  our  trade.  On  both  these  points  he 
had  frequently  had  occasion  to  deliver  hia 
opinion  before  their  lordships,  and  he 
now  rejoiced  that  the  frequent  discussion 
of  such  topics  had  produced  that  renova- 
tion in  circumstances  which  must  always 
be  proportionate  to  the  increased  freedom 
of  trade.  Long  had  the  shackles  ^nder 
which  a  great  portion  of  our  trade  laboured 
been  opposed  in  that  House;  and  now 
that  many  of  them  had  been  removed,  and 
that  the  others  were  likely  to  follow,  it 
was  but  justice  to  the  individuals  who 
contended  for  their  inutility  to  state,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in 
supporting  their  continuance  were  not 
less  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  in  endea- 
vouring to  procure  a  removal  of  the  whole. 
Some  of  those  ill-founded  regulations  had 
long  existed  in  many  branches  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  Ireland,  and 
being  upheld  by  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  did  not  sufficiently  under^itand  their 
own  interest,  were  countenanced  by  his 
majesty's  ministers.  They  had  long  been 
adopted  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  ( Bex- 
ley),  while  chancellor  of  the  excliequer; 
but,  when  last  year  they  bad  been  par- 
tially removed  by  his  successor  in  office, 
petitions  came  from  many  of  those  per- 
sons whose  previous  prejudices  had  con« 
tributed  to  maintain  them,  praying  for 
their  removal  altogether.  So  sensible 
were  the  parties  made  of  the  disadvantages 
attending'the  former  system — so  much  did 
they  become  alive  to  tbe  benefits,  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  new  regu- 
lations— that  they  were  now  ready  with 
petitions  to  the  legislature,  praying  for  the 
total  abolition  of  those  which  remained. 
Upon  this  important  subject  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  mover  of  the  address,  that 
there  was  ample  ground  for  congratula- 
tion ;  and  he  trusted  that  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  they  might  become  again 
the  subject  of  their  lordships'  delibera- 
tions. As  to  the  other  point  which  had 
been  touched  upon — the  remission  of  op" 
pressive  taxation — there  could  be  but  one 
opinion.  As  far  as  the  experiment  bad 
hitherto  been  tried,  the  result  was  in  all 
oases  the  same— an  increased  consump- 
tion. Every  attempt  of  the  kind  went 
farther  to  remove  the  error  into  which 
some  statesmen  had  fallen— that  taxation 
afforded  a  support  to  government  by  the 
increase  of  cdkisomption  caused  by  it  in 
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different  braoches  of  our  commerce*  Id 
the  allusions  which  had  }>een  made  to 
these  gratifying  topics  he  fully  concurred, 
because  he  thought  the  matters  connected 
with  them  not  uninstrnctiTe  in  themselves; 
and  because  a  strict  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples frotD  which  they  arose  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  important  benefits 
to  the  country.  He  agreed  that  there 
was  a  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  interest ;  and 
/excluding  that  portion  of  it  which  arose 
from  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  some 
districts)  he  thought  it  a  fair  subject  of 
congratulation^  as  it  showed  an  increased 
CHinsumption  and  demand. 

He  had  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the 
more  gratifying  topics  of  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  which  related  to  the  state 
of  commerce  at  home ;  and  he  felt  he 
could  not  pass  over  those  which  related 
to  our  situation  as  connected  with  foreign 
powers,  and  particularly  with  the  powers 
on  the  continent  of  *  Europe.  He  was 
rather  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the 
silence  of  the  Speech  on  many  interesting 
topics  connected  with  our  wreign  rela- 
tions, and  at  the  slight  allusions  to  others 
not  less  important.  He  thought  it  did 
not  become  the  king's  minbters,  when 
they  deprecated  the  origin  of  the  late  war 
in  Spain,  to  conceal  their  regret^if  re- 
gret they  felt— at  the  manner  in  which 
that  war  had  terminated.  He  regretted, 
and  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the 
country  concurred  in  the  regret,  that  hit 
majesty^s  ministers  should  appear  so  inat- 
tentive to  the  right  of  free  nations  to 
govern  themselves  by  such  laws  as  they 
Uiought  proper,  as  they  had  shown  them* 
selves  on  this  occasion.  He  regretted  to 
see  them  treat  so  lightly  a  practice  (for 
it  now  unfortunately  had  become  a  prac- 
tice in  Europe)  so  subversive  of  the 
peace  of  nations,  as  that  of  one  state 
interfering,  by  an  armed  force,  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  another.  When  he 
saw  last  summer  a  nation  sending  forth  a 
numerous  army  to  destroy,  by  force, -a 
ooMtitution  established  in  another,  with 
which  it  was  till  then  at  peace— when  he 
found  that  such  interference  had  ended  in 
establishing  a  complete  despotism  over 
the  whole  country— and  when  he  found 
ministets  deprecating  the  origin  of  that 
war,  he  confessed  he  did  not  expect  that 
they  could  have  passed  over  the  result  in 
such  courtly  silence  as  they  had.  observed 
on  the  present  occasion;  He  did  expect 
that  they  would  at'  the  least  have  stated^ 
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whether  the  military  occupation  of  Spain 
by  Firancc  gave  satisfaction  or  not.  It 
would  not,  he  thought,  have  been  unbe- 
coming in  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
have  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sovereign  of  a  free  people,  expressive  of 
regret  at  the  violent  subversion  of  the 
hitherto  sacred  principle,  the  right  of 
nations  to  govern  themselves  by  a  consti- 
tution of  their  own  choice — of  regret* 
that  the  country  of  an  ally  should  have 
been  plunged  into  the  horrors  which  noir 
reigned  throughout  Spain*  The  nobh 
loid  who  moved  the  address  had  expressed 
himself  unbvourable  to  Ultraism  of  any 
kind ;  but  he  would  ask  whether  Spain^ 
at  the  present  moment,  was  not  the  seat 
of  the  most  disgracefid  Ultraism  ?  Waa 
she  not  in  the  hands  of  a  great  military 
nation  whose  power  it  was  not  our  interest 
to  see  thus  increased  ?  Were  these  nuit* 
ters  of  such  trivial  import  as  not  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  notice*  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  ?  He  would  repeat  to 
their  lordships,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  when  the  opposition  to  the 
great  principle  before  mentioned-  waa 
Drought  to  Its  climax,  it  did  not  become 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  be  silent  Let 
them  not  think  that,  when  the  law  of 
Europe  and  of  other  nations,  had  once 
been  departed  from— when  that  funda* 
mental  principle  upon  which  national 
freedom  rested,  hau  been  violated  with 
impunity,  matters  would  rest  there ;  for  it 
was  the  character  of  such  aggression^  to 
produce  repeated  violations,  if  any  one  of 
them  were  suffered  to  be  successful.  Let  ^ 
ministers  not  think  that  the  balance  of 
power,  as  they  call  it,  being  once  broken," 
the  state  of  things  would  l^  such  as  not 
to  call  for  their  most  vigilant  attentiod. 

Let  their  lordships  look  back  for  a  short 
period,  and  see  what  had  been  the  state 
of  Europe,  and  what  changes  had  taken 
place  whhin  a  few  year8-«-mat  had  hap- 
pened since  the  termination  of  that  war 
which  had  ended  by  the  overthrow  of  tha 
power  of  Buonaparte  ?  Immediately  after 
that  event,  there  came  forth  a  declaration 
from  several  of  the  great  powers,  that  the 
peace  and  independence  of  nations  were 
in  future  to  be  placed  on  the  most  solid 
footing,  by  which  the  natural  jights  of 
each  would  be  respected  and  preserved.- 
But,  how  had  that  declaration  been  ob* 
served  ?  Why,  since  then,  he  would  ask, 
had  not  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  com^* 
under  the- domination  of  three  or  four 
great  military  powers  {—powers  acting 
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iCatc^  of  Europe,  in  conseqiinnce  of  Ibo 
usertion  of  ihiB  mongtrouf  principlo^  qU 
niflters  were  tfleot,  he  could  not  but  ex* 
reaa  his  regret  at  their  apathy,  and  hii 
'eaffi  for  the  conaequeiicet. 

He  also  obsenrra  with  r^ret,  that  the 
affiurt  of  Sooth  America,  teeming  as  tboaa 
affairs  did  with  importance  to  thecommec- 
dal  interest  of  this  eountry,  were  touched 
upon  so  very  slightly  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne.  The  civiJ,  political,  and  com# 
mercial  improvements  which  were  he* 
coming  daily  manifest  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  were,  he  knew,  an  object  of  feat 
and  of  jealousy  to  some  of  the  despots 
of  Europe ;  as  if  no  improvement  were 
to  be  allowed  to  creep  forth,  or  not  to  be 
considered  as  such,  unless  at  the  wili  of 
one  of  the  corporation  of  kings,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  die* 
tating  what  they  thought  proper  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  It  was»  nowever,  a 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  there  was  a  part 
of  the  globe  where  very  different  feehngs 
and  principles  prevailed,  and  were  likeLy  to 
prevail  still  more  extensively— where  tha 
principles  of  free  government  and  firee 
trade  were  beginning  to  be  understood 
and  practised.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  made  a  recom- 
mendaition  which  would  tend* to  improve 
those  principles.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  whether,  at  the  present  moment, 
they  ought  to  have  gone  further,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  be  disposed  to  do  so  at 
the  proper  time.  When  it  was  known 
that  a  disposition  existed  in  Europe  to 
check  the  rising  powers  of  South  Ame- 
rica, be  thought  that  we  ought  to  have 
taken  the  step  which  we  had  now  taken 
at  an  earlier  period ;  but  still  he  trusted 
that  we  should  be  found  ready  to  avail 
ourselves  of  every  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  advaatagea  which  that  step 
was  calculated  to  give  us.  But  if  we  had 
been  tardy,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  find 
that  America  had,  on  this  occasicm,  taken 
that  decisive  step  which  so  well  becaai« 
its  cluuracter  and  its  interest.  As  that 
important  decision  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  every  portion  of  the  world 
where  freedom  was  valued,  he  could  not 
grudge  to  the  United  States  the  glory  of 
having  thus  early  thrown  her  shield  over 
those  struggles  for  freedom,  which  wete 
so  important,  not  merely  to  America  bar- 
self,  but  to  the  wb(4e  world.  This  great 
question  should  be  viewed  by  ns»  net 
merely  with  reference  to  its  advanta^ 
to  South  America,  but  to  die  British 


under  &  pretence  of  moderation  and  i 
tke,  but,  in  reality,  exatcbi^g  a  complete 
tyranny  over  ataies  which  they  still  affect- 
ed to  call  free  and  independent?  [Hear, 
bear].  It  was  absurd  to  use  the  terms, 
when  it  was  known  that  those  states  had 
not  the  power  to  refuse  the  absolute  dicta- 
tion of  those  despots,  or  the  means  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  consequences 
of  such  refusal.  Where  was  the  small 
state  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which 
had  not  sinae  the  period  he  had  mention- 
ed, come  under  the  domination  of  some 
one  or  other  of  those  f^reat  despotic 
powers,  by  whom  they  might  be  odled 
upon  to  alter,  to  change,  or  to  modify 
their*  form  of  government  acoordiBg  to 
tbeir  capricious  dictation?  The  system 
had  now  been  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  most  unqualified  interference  was 
entered  upon  without  even  an  explanation 
being  given  beyond  thii— that  such  was 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  despot  inter- 
fering* It  was  seen  that  neither  the  mo- 
narchical character  of  the  government 
of  Wnrtumberg,  nor  the  monarchical 
oharacter  of  that  of  Bavaria,  nor  the  in- 
dependent form  of  the  ancient  republic 
of  JSwiteerland,  could  preserve  them  from 
an  interference  in  their  internal  govern- 
ment, which,  if  offered  to  this  country, 
would  be  resented  as  a  wanton  insult. 
And  why  an  insult  to  us,  more  than  to 
those  other  countries  ?  What  difference 
was  there  between  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  interference  to  one  or  to 
ihe  other  ?  The  only  difference  was  this 
—that  we  possessed  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  such  interference.  Were  we, 
then,  to  admit  ihe  despotic  principle 
anught  to  be  established  by  such  inter- 
ference ?  Were  we  to  be  told  that  there 
was  to  be  no  law  between  the  states  of 
Europe  but  that  of  force— that  one  nation 
night  be  destroyed,  or  its  independence 
outraged,  at  the  will  of  another ;  and  that 
there  was  to  be  no  rule  by  which  the 
weaker  state  was  to  be  supported  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  i  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  such  despotic  prin- 
ciples ouglH  not  to  affect  us  unless  they 
were  applied  to  ourselves.  We  were 
deeply  mterested  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  Burope;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible 
tIJMl  that  peace,  or  that  the  independence 
oT  nations,  should  be  rested  on  solid 
ffsoonds,  while  such  principles  were  al- 
mired  tp  be  acted  upon  with  impunity. 
When  he  saw,  that,  upon  the  cnanges 
which  had  tajcen  pbce.in.the  political 
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•lapire;  and  particularly  aa  there  might 
exiit  a  dispotitiou  to  exclude,  as  much  at 
potsibley  our  manufactures  from  the  £u- 
flfipead  markets.  Let  their  lordships  look 
%o  what  had  happened  in  the  United  States. 
There  a  pdpulation  of  three  millions  had, 
in  the  course  of  forty  jrearsi  been  increas- 
ed to  ten  millions.  In  the  united  pro- 
vinoes  of  Spanish  America,  there  was  at 
present  a  population  of  sixteen  millions, 
exclusive  of  about  four  millions  in  the 
Brasils;  and,  assuming  the  same  ratio  of 
anprcnrement  in  the  course  of  forty  years 
to  come,  we  might  have  an  intercourse 
with  a  population  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
Biillions,  and  that,  too,  a  population  of  a 
consuming  character;  for  from  recent 
calculations'  it  was  estimsted,  that  each 
|>erson  consumed  to  the  value  of  2^.  10s. 
of  British  manufactures  annually.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  government,  view- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  relations  which 
inight,  by  timely  cultivation,  be  brought 
to  exist  between  this  country  and  the 
Spanish  provinces,  would  neglect  no  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  advantages 
which  were  now  thrown  open  to  them. 
When  it  was  now  ascertained  that  the 
South  American  provinces  were  in  that 
ttate  which  precluded  all  hope  of  the  mo- 
ther country  ever  regaining  any  power  or 
influence  over  them,  he  trusted  that  mi- 
nisters would  neglect  no  occasion  of  im* 
proving  every  circumstance  calculated  to 
give  so  vast  an  extension  to  our  commerce; 
and  thus,  by  serving  the  best  interest  of 
their  own  country,  they  would  let  in  that 
of  those  upon  whose  freedom  and  pros* 
perity  so  much  depende<L 

There  were  other  topics  in  the  speech 
lirom  the  throne,  which  could  not  be  fully 
gone  into  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
but  whidi  he  could  not  pass  over  altoge- 
ther. One,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  mover,  was  the  question  of  our 
West  India  colonies ;  and  a  most  impor- 
tant one  it  was.  Upon  this  topic  he  fully 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said,  that  a 
great  deal  should  be  done,  for  a  great 
ded  was  required  to  be  done,  but  that 
as  little  should  be  said  on  it  as  possi- 
ble. This  was  a  question  vupon  which  it 
was  better  to  act  than  to  speak.  He 
boped  that  every  thing  which  could  be 
done  to  relieve  the  negro  population 
would  be  effected.  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  he  would  freely  admit 
tliat  much  had  been  done  to  remove  some 
of  the  evils  which  oppressed  that  country; 
hot  he  coaid  wish  that  govermBaqit  would 


hold  out  a  hope,  that  some  further  and 
more  effectual  methods  would  be  tried  tp 
remove  the  evils  of  that  country,  the 
roots  of  which,  he  thought,  lay  deeper 
than  was  believed  by  many.  There  were 
two  instances  in  which  attempts  at  im- 
provement had  been  made ;  one  was  ia 
the  forming  a  new  police,  and  the  other 
in  the  collection  of  tithes.  Upon  the  for- 
mer, great  difficulties  had  always  occur- 
red; but  be  thought  they  had  not  been 
fully  met  by  the  late  regulations^  A  good 
deal  yet  remained  to  be  done ;  and  hje  had 
hopes  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  an  effective  police  woidd  be  fully  met 
at  last.  As  to  the  tithe  system,  he  agreed 
that  the  late  measure  on  that  subject  had 
made  a  grest  approximation  towards  an 
adjustment  of  the  many  differences  to 
which  the  system  had  given  rise.  The 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  as  a 
partial  remedy  had  been  successful  in 
many  instances;  but  still  there  were 
some  important  points  on  which  it  ro* 
quired  revision.  That  revision  would  be 
made,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  in  the  able 
hands  in  which  it  would  be  placed,  every 
attention  would  be  paid  which  its  grant 
importance  demanded.  He  had  now 
touched  upon  the  leading  topics  of  the 
Speech  from  the  throne.  It  was  not  hia 
intention  to  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
address  which  had  been  moved,  though  be 
confessed  there  were  some  parts  ti  the 
Speech  in  which  he  could  have  wished 
that  a  more  liberal,  frank,  and  explicit  Ian* 
guage  had  been  adopted ;  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  South  America.  How- 
ever, one  step  had  been  gained  in  the  ap-^ 
pointment  of  Consuls,  and  he  trusted  it 
was  only  a  prelude  to  measures  which 
would  at  once  remove  all  doubt  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  light  in  which  we  wished 
those  colonies  to  be  viewed. 

The  Earl  ot  Liverpool  said,  that  afler  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  the  address  had 
been  moved  by  his  noble  friend  behind 
him,  and  seconded  by  bis  other  noble 
friend,  he  did  not  think  he  should  have 
Kieen  odled  upon  to  offer  any  observatiooa 
to  their  lordships  upon  the  present  oca^ 
sion.  The  noble  marquis  having,  how- 
ever, thought  it  right  to  touch  upon,  and 
advert  to,  the  leMing  points  in  his  mar 
jesty's  Speech,  he  should  be  sorry  that 
the  House  should  come  to  a  vote,  and 
their  lordships  separate,  without  bis  offeiw 
ing  a  few  observations  in  answer  to  what 
hi^  been  stated.  He  was  the  nmre 
aniious  to  io  this  lest  bia  aitenea  should 
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for  a  moment  be  considered  as  an  edmis- 
•ion  of  the  justice  of  the  noble  marquis's 
observations.  Taking  the  first  part  of  the 
noble  marquis's  speech,  namely,  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country,  he  was  happy 
to  find,  that  even  the  noble  marquis  him- 
■df  admitted  it  to  be  most  prosperous. 
He  believed,  that,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, there  could  be  found  in  the  coun* 
try  but  one  opinion  upon  this  point.  In- 
deed, he  miffht  venture  to  say^  without 
one  word  of  exaggeration  or  inflation, 
that  at  no  former  period  dM  the  country 
enjoy  a  more  gcnefal  iiste  of  internal 
happiness  and  prosperity  than  it  did  at 
present.  This,  he  believed,  would  be 
found  to  be  the  universal  feeling  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  And  here 
he  joined  the  noble  marquis  in  expressing 
hb  satisfaction  at  finding  that  a  result  so 
beneficial  had  been  broueht  about  by  na- 
tural causes.  Their  lorcbhips  well  knew 
—the  other  Ho6se  of  parliament  well 
knew — the  executive  government  well 
knew— the  applications  made  day  after 
day,  and  session  afler '  session,  for  relief 
from  the  various  distresses  under  which 
the  country  laboured.  Every  considera-^ 
lion  was  given  to  these  complaints,  but"^ 
nothing  was,  because  nothing  could  be, 
done  for  their  relief.  That  relief  was  now 
aflbrded  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes; 
the  distresses  of  the  country  were  effec- 
tually, and  he  trusted  permanently,  re- 
fnoved ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  say,  without 
-any  tamperinff  interference  of  parliament. 
This,  he  had  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
course  of  former  discussion?,  was  the  re- 
medy, the  only  remedy,  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  distresses  under  which  the 
different  branches  of  our  industry  at  that 
time  laboured.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  mover  of  the  Address,  and  in  the 
assertion  he  fully  concurred,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  this  country  to 
^  through  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
It  had  been  engaged,  both  for  our  preser- 
vation and  the  preservation  of  Europe, 
except  by  making  efforts  by  which  we 
nmst,  at  one  time  or  other,  suffer.  Let 
their  lordships  look  to  other  countries :  in 
every  state  in  Europe  the  eflhcts  of  the 
war  were  more  or  less  felt  during  its  con- 
tinuanee ;  but  they  were  more  felt  af^er 
hs  close,  because,  though  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  compare  the  prosperity  in  a  time 
of  war  to  the  prosperity  in  time  of  peace; 
thoi^h  he  did  not  mean  to  compare  an 
artificial  with  a  natural  prosperity ;  yet  it 
would  be  'fisund,tfaai  the  profuse  expen- 1 
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ditore  of  war  frequently  counteracted  the 
effects  of  taxation.  This  would  appear 
from  the  accounts  which  were  laid  upon 
their  lordships'  table,  showing  the  im* 
menie  increase  in  our  manufacturing  and 
other  branches  of  industry  during  the  last 
war. '  This  had  been  found  to  be  the  caae 
in  former  wars,  but  in  a  less  degree,  inas- 
much as  former  wars  were  conducted 
upon  a  much  more  limited  scale.  But 
when  markets,  vrfaich  had  been  created 
by  the  war,  were  dkmed  by  peace— -when 
the  immense  demand  for  our  produce  was^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  an  end,  it  was 
the  natural  result  that  a  sreat  proportioa 
of  prbperty  should  remam  on  hand,  and 
that  the  parties  enffaged  in  its  manu&o- 
ture  and  sale  should  suffer.  This  was  the 
difficulty  which  the  several  great  interests 
of  this  country  had  to  encounter— a  diffi- 
culty mainly  arising  out  of  a  traositioa 
from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 

But,  there  was  another  difficulty,  and 
that  too  a  most  serious  one,  which  the 
country  had  to  encounter ;  be  meant  the 
change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  curren- 
cy. It  was  not  now  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  upon  the  policy  or  im- 
policy of  pastinff  the  Bank  Restriction 
act.  Whether  that  measure  was  a  sound 
or  an  unsound  policy  was  not  now  the 
question,  though  for  himself  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  upon  it  he  had  never 
concealed  his  opinion;  which  was,  that 
without  such  a  measure  Great  Britain 
could  never  have  made  her  way  through 
that  arduous,  that  glorious  struggle,  out 
of  which  she  had  so  triumpbsntly  come. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  always  his  inva- 
riable opinion,  that  as  soon  as  possible 
afler  the  war  we  ought  to  return  to  a  me- 
tallic currency.  It  would  be  remembered, 
that  certain  classes  in  the.country  had  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  this  return:  some 
gredicted  from  the  measure  a  national 
ankruptcy,  and  others  declared  that,  if 
carried  into  effect,  it  roust  strike  at  the 
root  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  ren- 
der necessary  a  change  of  all  our  social 
relations,  and  a  new  adjustment  of  all  eon* 
tracts.  But,  what  had  been  the  result  2  We 
now  enjojred  the  benefits  and  the  security 
of  a  metallic  circulation  without  any  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  without  any  adfjust- 
ment  of  contracts,  and  without  any  vio« 
lation  of  the  rights  of  the  national  credi* 
tor.  We  had  suffered  for  a  time  from 
those  causes,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
war,  and  from  a  change  in  our  currency ; 
but  fchingd  had  now  reaumed  their  natural 
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course ;  and  we  had  recovered  our  former 
prosperity,  not  by  temporary  expedients^ 
by.  artificial  means,  or  by  violations  of  our 
engagementSy  but  by  the  natural  course 
of;  events,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  pub« 
lie  faith*  We.  had  thus  leamed'by  expe- 
rience, that  firmness  in  adhering  to  a 
course  of  action  which  least  interfered 
with  the  sources  of  public  prosperity  was 
better  than  temporary  expedients  for  re* 
lief;  that  honesty,  in  states  as  well  as  in 
individuals,  was  the  best  policy;  and 
that  all  classes  of  society  were  best  served 
by  tefraioing  from  violations  of  the  rights 
of  some^for  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
alluded  more  particularly  at  present  to 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  because  too 
much  could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
wise  and  temperate  course  pursued  by 
parliament  in  effecting  the  change,  in  spite 
of  the  clamours  of  some,  and  the  fears  of 
others ;  and  because,  next  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe,  he  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  legislative  courage 
and  firmness. 

The  next  topic  to  which  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  alluded,  was  our  foreign  relations, 
and  particularly  the  invasion  of  Spain ; 
and  here  the  noble  marquis  did  not  concur, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  internal  state  of 
the  nation,  with  his  majesty's  miniitert. 
Into  the  details  of  the  question  respecting 
Spain  he  (lord  Liverpool)  would  not  now 
enter,  because  in  defence  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  this  country,  in  reference  to  it, 
lie  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had 
stated  last  session,  except  that  every  thing 
he  had  then  said  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  course  of  events.  He  never  had  he- 
sitated to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion, 
France  had  no  right  to  invade  Spain.  He 
had  disapproved  of  that  interference,  and 
deprecated  that  attack— not  on  abstract 
prmciples  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  frame  its  own 
constitution  and  arrange  its  own  internal 
affiurs,  because  he  was  aware  that  every 
general  principle  admitted  of  exceptions 
— 4>ut  because  France  could  make  out  no 
specific  case  which  gave  her  any  title  to 
interfiere  wiUi  the  internal  regulations  of 
Spain.  It  was  always  his  opinion,  that 
Spain  should  have  been  left  to  herself,  and 
that  the  factions  which  were  alleged  to  be 
agitating  her,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  settle  their  differences  without  foreign 
Intervention.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
^e  danger  of  the  attack,  and  was  desirous 
that  the  evil  might  be  averted  by  some 
cpnceasion^Hiol  •  coooessioB  to  France, 


which  had  no  right  to  demand  one— but 
a  concession  of  Spain  to  herself:  in  short, 
by  a  compromise  which  might  have  taken 
away  the  motive  for  invasion.  The  British: 
cabmet  had  advised  this,  and  could  do  no. 
more.  He  might  now  ask,  whether  the 
most  zealous  aidvocate  of  the  constitu* 
tional  party  which  then  held  the  ireins  of 
government,  did  not  regret  that  it  had 
not  followed  this  advice  ?  This  view  was 
resisted  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  what  had( 
followed?  The  French  army  entered 
Spain,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  ob^ 
tained  possession  of  the  country,  showed 
tlie  wisdom  of  our  having  abstained  frooip 
interfering  in  the  policy  of  a  divided  na* 
tion.  Could  their  lordships  look  at  thai 
present  state  of  Spain,  ana  recollect  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  were  every 
where  received,  and  say  that  the  constitu^ 
tion— even  allowing  it  to  be  a  model  of 
perfection — had  fixed  its  roots  in  tho 
minds  of  any  considerable  body  of  the 
people,  or  that  it  was  the  object  for  whidi 
any  large  portion  of  them  was  disposed 
to  contend  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not 
evident,  not  only  that  the  great  majority, 
but  a  majority  so  great  as  to  leave  the 
minority  an  object  of  surprise  with  us* 
hailed  the  French  as  friends  who  came  to. 
overthrow  that  constitution?  What  did 
this  arise  from  ?  Was  there  a  country  oa 
earth  more  jealous  of  foreigners  than 
Spain?  Was  there  a  country  on  earth 
that  had  greater  reason  to  resist  theFrendi 
than  Spain?  Yet,  notwithstanding  thia 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  this  dislike  to 
Frenchmen,  they  hailed  the  French  army 
as  deliverers,  and  thus  showed  that  they 
hated  the  constitution  more  than  either* 
Would  it  have  been  wise,  then,  in  thia 
country  to  have  engaged  in  a  war  to  supr 
port  a  form  4»f  government  which  was 
detested  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  only  supported  by  a  very  small  pnn. 
portion  of  the  Spanish  people  ?  The  no- 
ble marquis  had  alluded  to  an  expression 
of  the  noble  mover,  and  had  stated,  that 
the  Ultraism  which  he  disliked  had  now 
been  established  in  Spain.  But,  by  whoi|L 
had  that  Ultraism  been  established  ?  Not 
by  the  illustrious  prince  who  commanded 
the  French  army ;  for  here  he.mustsaT,- 
that  however  much  he  (lord  Liverpool) 
had  at  first  deprecated  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  he  could  not  withhold  his  praise 
from  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  wise, 
firm,  and  moderate  conduct  had  been 
conspicuous  during  the  whole  campaign-^ 
whoy  instead  of  enooiiraging   Ultraitni 
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te#Dg  the  Sptfinafdsy  had  done  every 
liing  to  check  it ;  and  who  eave  fair  pro^ 
iriie»  ia  that  mission,  of  what  might  be 
expected  of  him,  when  he  should  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  [Hear,  hear]* 
The  Ultnustn  complained  of  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  of  the 
Invaders;  and  he  ^lord  L.)  had  no  more 
idea  of  sending  Bntith  bayonets  to  make 
people  free  against  their  will,  than  to  en- 
ilave  them  against  their  will. 

He  had  arrived  now  at  t  topic  of  great 
Interest— the  policy  pursned  by  this  coun- 

Sin  regard  to  Soutn  America.  On  this 
ject  the  noble  roai^uis  testified  his  re- 
gret at  what  he  termea  the  reserve  of  the 
if^yal  speech,  and  wished  for  further  in- 
fermation.  In  a  senerel  exposition  like 
that  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  he 
did  not  know  what  more  could  have  been 
aaid.  In  explaining  the  words  made 
use  of,  he  was  prepared  to  speak  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  If  their  lord- 
ships remembered  the  various  discussions 
dwt  had  taken  plsce,  and  the  difierent 
proposals  that  were  made  upon  the  first 
invasion  of  Spain  by  %Buonaparte,  they 
woufd  not  require  to  be  reminded,  that 
two  courses  were  recommended  by  iheir 
reapective  partizans,  as  fit  for  this  country 
Aen  te  pursue.  The  first  was,  to  send  troops 
ihtb  Spain,  and  to  assist  the  Spaniards  In 
tfxpelhng  the  invader ;  the  siecond  was,  to 
le&ve  the  ruler  of  France  to  do  what  he 
^ose  in  Spain,  and  to  direct  our  efforts 
to  the  establishment  of  South  American 
ibdependence.  Those  who  despaired  of 
iuccess  in  Spain,  made  no  doubt  that  we 
6ould  succeed  in  detaching  from  her  the 
colonies  which  she  then  possessed,  and 
therefore  pressed  the  prosecution  of  this 
measure  as  our  onl  v  rational  policy.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  policy  of  thegovem- 
.atent ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons 
^-that  our  efibrts,  however  successful, 
could  not  thus  have  terminated  in  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe*  The  sword  was 
therefore  drawn  in   Spidn,  and  by  the 

£»t  exploits  of  his  noble  friend  (the 
ke  of  Wellington)  the  invader  was  ex- 
iled, and  Europe  freed  from  his  yoke, 
when  the  contest  was  brottght  to  a  close, 
and  the  government  of  Ferdinand  restor- 
ed,' thef  state  of  the  colonies,  which  during 
thte  continuance  of  the  war  had  thrown 
dff  their  allegiance,  presented  great  diffi- 
o6lties.  Wie  then  ofifered  bur  mediation, 
liot  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  those 
which  had  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent) aad  vera  detenniwd  to  maintain 


that  independenoe,  bot  to  leconcile  those 
that  were  still  wilUng  to  ba  reconciled  to 
the  mother  conntry.  That  mediation  was 
rejected;  but,  had  it  been  accepted  in 
time,  Spain  might  have  saved  half  her 
Trans- Atlantic  possessions.  She  Jiad  now 
seen  all  her  colonies  separated  fVom  her, 
and  in  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  we  had  proceeded 
openly  and  franklv.  The  noble  marquis 
had  said,  that  we  liad  taken  the  first  step 
in  acknowledging  their  independence  by 
sending  consuls ;  and  he  had  asked,  what 
further  steps  had  been  taken  f  The 
speech  from  the  throne  was  explicit  on 
this  head.  Its  object  was,  to  announce  to 
the  House,  to  the  country,  and  to  Europe, 
that  we  were  wholly  unfettered  by  engage- 
ments, either  to  Spain  or  to  our  allies, 
and  perfectly  free  to  take  that  course 
whicn  our  own  prudence  or  policy  might 
dictate.  Bot,  while  he  macle  this  expli- 
cit declaration,  he  was  free  to  confess, 
that  practical  difficulties  would  present 
themselves  in  our  relations  or  intercourse 
with  those  possessions,  until  Spain  should 
have  renounced  all  claim  to  their  obe- 
dience, and  recognized  that  independence 
d€  jure  yfhxch  they  enjoyed  de  facto.  If 
a  reco^ition  of  them,  therefore,  could 
be  obtained  from  Spain  herself,  he  should 
think  it  a  great  object  gained*  This  was, 
however,  what  could  not  easily  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  we  were  not  bound  either  by 
the  concession  or  the  refusal  of  Spain. 
It  was  an  important  fact  to  know,  that 
this  government  was  perfectly  free  and 
unfettered  in  her  policy  towards  South 
America,  whatever  course  it  should  in 
future  pursue. 

He  came  now  to  a  topic  on  which  the 
noble  marquis  had  not  touched,  and  whidi 
he  hoped  would  be  treated  with  temperate 
care  by  others—he  meant  the  state  of  our 
West-India  possessions.  On  this  subject 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  do  what 
was  rigbt*-that  they  would  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  both  in  consulting  the  im- 
proveoaent  and  protection  of  the  slave, 
and  the  security^  and  rights  of  the  planter, 
who  had  acquired  property  under  our 
laws ;  hut  that  they  would  avoid  all. angry 
discussion-^-that  they  would  use  no  intem- 
perate language — that  they  woold  avoid 
all  topics  of  inflammation,  not  knowing 
to  What  evils^  intemperate  or  imprudent 
li^guAge  might  lead. 

On  another  important  point  to  which 
the  address  alloded,  he  meant  the  state  of 
indMid,  he  would  not  at  present  aayiimcb» 
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as  it  was  a  sulgect  which  fref  ueat  oppor- 
tunities would  .arise  of  discussing^     He 
could  not,  however,  refrain  from  express- 
ing  the  pleasure  which  he  fett  fn  hearing 
what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
improved  condition  of  that  country,  by 
the  noble  viscount  who  seconded  the  ad- 
dress I  every  opinion  from  whom  6n  that 
subject  was  entitled  to  the  ^eater  weight 
from  the  circumstance  of  hu  having  been 
so  constant  a  resident  there.    He  would 
confine  himself  to  the  deQlaration,  that  the 
attention  of  his  mi^sty's  government  had 
been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  most 
anxiously  directed  to  the  means  of  dimi- 
nishing, if  not  of  wholly  eradicating,  some 
of  those  which  might  be  considered  not 
merely  the  most  crying,  but  at  the  same 
lime  the  most  practioilly  tangible  evils 
with  which  Ireland  was  afflicted.     He  said 
this,  because  it  was  well  known,  that  some 
of  the  evils^  and  of  the  great  evils  too, 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  were  not  tangible 
by  legislative  interference,  but  mbst  be  in 
a  great  measure  left  to  the  operation  of 
time  and  circumstances.    Among  those, 
however,  to  which  .the  vigilance  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
might  advantageously  be  applied,  were 
the  state  of  education,  and  the  state  of  the 
police  in  that  country.    There  was  an- 
other point  of  infinite  importance — the 
question  of  tithes  in  Ireland.    It  was  one, 
to  the  arrangement  of  which  every  efibrt 
ought  to  be  directed ;  bearing  constantly 
in  mind,  that  church  property  was  as  much 
entitled  to  respect  as  an^  other  property, 
and  that  any  insecurity  in  the  tenure  of 
church  property,  would  naturally  lead  to 
similar  insecurity  in  the  tenure  of  every 
other  description  of  property.    The  mea- 
sure which  he  bad  last  year  had  the  ho- 
nour to  introdtice  into  that  House  was 
fotmded  on  a  most  anxious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  on  ;he  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  so  to  consider  it.    On  intro- 
ducing it,  he  hsd  stated  to  their  Iprdships, 
that  it  might  not  produce  any  immediate 
or  extensive  efiect ;  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  be  a  perfect  mea- 
sure; but  that  he  trusted  it  would  be 
ibund  to  proceed  on  a  sound  principle. 
He  bad  contended  that,  when  the  princi- 
ple came  to  be  tried,  its  excellence  would 
numifiest  itself.    He  had  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  enabled  to  inform  their 
lordships,  that  the  success  of  the  measure, 
under  all  ^  the   difficulties  aad  obstacles 
whicli  it  had  encountered -^some  of  a  na- 


tural  character,  and   others  artifioialljr 
created — ^had  far  exceeded  his  most  saiv- 
guine  expectations.    By  documents  whidi 
would  be  submitted  to  their  lordships,  it 
would  appear,  that,  in  966  parishes  ia 
which  endeavours  had  been  made  to  cany 
that  measure  into  efiect,  in  216  it  had  beefi 
completely  successful;  and  that  during 
the  very  few  months  which  liad  elapsed 
since  it  had  received  the  royal  assent* 
This  was  a  result  which,  he  owned,  he  di^ 
not  anticipate;  and  it  was  the  more  gran 
tifying,  as  it  appeared  that  the  measuTD 
had  been  the  most  completely  executed 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
e? lis  whicn  it  tended  to  alleviate  had  been 
the  most  oppressively  felt.    Much  having 
thus  been   already  effected,  there   was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  a  great  deal 
more  would  ultimately  be  accomplished.; 
and  it  would  be  for  their  lordships,  and 
for  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  con- 
sider what  further  legislative  proceeding 
might  be  beneficially  adopted,  in  aid  ot 
those    already    in    operation  ;—>whether 
there  was  a  prospect  that  the  existing 
measures  would  work  their  way,  advanta^ 
geously,  through  Ireland;  or,  whether  i^ 
would  be  wise  and  expedient  to  give  thena 
the  assistance  of  others,  conformably  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  to  tbf 
most  general  and  enlichtened  views  of 
what  would  be  beneficiu  to  the  country. 
Lord  Holland  claimed  the  indulgence 
of  their  lordships,  for  the  short  time  bo 
might  detain  them  in  discussing  a  few  of 
the  topics  of  the  royal  speech,  to  which 
he  felt  it  necessary,  after  what  hsd  fallen 
from  the  noble  lords  who  had  preceded 
him,  to  advert.    He  felt  it  necessary  to 
express  his  own  conviction,  that  the  ge^ 
neral  tone,  and  temper,  and  spirit  of  the 
address  were  not  such,  as,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
But,  their  lordships  would  idlow  him  to 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  one  part  of  that 
address  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  t6 
say  he  perfectly  concurred ;  and  that  was^ 
the  portion  that  related  to  the  present  im« 
proved  state  of  the  country.     He  was 
most  happy  and  ready  to  acknowledge^ 
that  the  internal  condition  of  the  countrj 
was  much  more  flourishing  thap  it  had 
been  at  any  former  period  within  his  re* 
collection.    He  was  readv  to  acknowledge 
also,  that  this  prosperity  had  been,  in  some 
measure,  owin^  to  tlie  wisdom  and  the 
firmness  of  parliament ;  and  he  was  willing 
even  to  confess  that,  as  the  noble  earl  had 
stated,  it  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
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wuddm  and  firmness  with  which  the  mea- 
'•ore  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
liad  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 
'  Indeed,  he  felt  the  more  anxious  to  express 
this  opinion,  because  he  had  been  one 
of  those,  whOf  when  that  great  measure 
was  agitated  in  parliament,  most  wirmly 
'opposed  it.  Appalled  at  the  possible 
consequences  that  might  ensue,  ne  cer- 
tamly  had  been  far  from  friendly  to  the 
execution  of  a  measure  which  he  did  then 
believe  to  be  fraught  with  danger;  and 
which  he  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
thus  instrumental  in  restoring  prosperity 
to  the  JLinedom.  But,  while  he  felt  it 
proper,  and  but  fair,  to  say  thus  much,  he 
was  by  no  means  eoually  prepared  to  co- 
incide with  the  noble  lord  who  had  moved 
the  address,  in  maintaining,  that  it  was 
•likewise  fair  to  give  to  his  majestv's  go- 
vernment some  decree  of  merit  for  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Tair,  indeed!  Why,  considering  under 
what  circumstances  it  was,  that  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country  had  been  ot  late 
years  so  shaken;  and,  looking  to  the  lan- 
guage which  the  government  then  held, 
and  remembering  the  measures  that  they 
then  adopted,  he,  for  one,  thought  it  any- 
thing but  fair  to  give  them  any  such  cre- 
dit* What !  with  the  noble  earl's  own  ac- 
knowledgment still  in  their  cars,  that  the 
past  distresses  of  the  country  had  been 
taainly  owing  to  those  wars  in  which  they 
had  enga^ea  her,  were  their  lordships  to 

S>e  to  his  majesty's  ministers  credit  for 
\r  present  prosperity?  What  had  been 
the  noble  earrs  uniform  answer,  when  he 
had  been  so  often  charged  in  that  house 
with  the  existence  of  those  distresses? 
The  noble  carl,  as  their  lordships  could 
not  fail  to  remember,  had  been  constantly 
pleased  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
evil  upon  Providence.  That  was  always 
his  excuse,  modiGed,  indeed,  and  varied  a 
little  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  the 
immediate  cause  of  public  distress  was  re- 
ferred to  the  passions ;  and  the  noble  earl 
discovered,  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  too  amorous— that  the  females 
were  too  prolific— that  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  people  was  produced.  At  otners, 
the  whole  evil  was  deduced  from  the  hor- 
rors of  plenty-— from  a  desperate  abun- 
dance; and  the  noble  earl,  surrounded 
with  fldl  the  ^ifls  of  Providence  to  man, 
exclaimed  with  tlie  poet — "  Inopem  me 
Gopia  fecit.''  Now,  though  he  Herd  H.) 
really  did  not  think  that  the  noole  earl's 
elo^uencti  highly  as  he  respected  it,  had 


quite  rooted  out  of  the  bosoms  of  our 
young  men  the  passion  of  love,  nor  had 
operated,  well  as  he  knew  its  extraordi« 
nary  powers,  to  intercept  the  rains  from 
Heaven  that  fertilized  the  globe,  he  re- 
collected what  the  kingdom  had  sufiered ; 
and  therefore,  now  that  the  country  was 
recovering,  and  enjoying  a  prosperity 
which  he  trusted  In  God  she  would  loug^ 
continue  to  enjoy,  it  was  in  truth  a  little 
unfiEur  for  the  noble  earl  to  call  upon  the 
House  for  such  a  species  of  approbation ; 
and  to  say,  <<Look  at  our  works;  look 
what  government  have  done  now."  It 
was  a  little  unfair  in  the  noble  earl,  for- 
getting the  preceding  distress,  to  cry  out» 
on  these  manifestations  of  returning  pros- 
perity— **  Look,  my  lords,  at  the  prodi- 
gious services  that  have  been  rendered 
by  his  majesty's  ministers."— It  was  ne-* 
cessary,  however,  after  these  observations, 
that  he  (lord  H.)  should  address  himself 
to  a  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
which  seemed  to  require  some  remark. 
It  appeared  to  form  one  of  the  communi- 
cations made  in  the  Speech,  or  at  least 
something  to  that  effect  was  said,  that  a 
convention  had  been  entered  into  with 
Austria,  for  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the 
sums  advanced  her  by  this  country.  A 
noble  friend  who  sat  near  him,  had  just 
reminded  him,  that  this  part  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  such 
advances.  He  thanked  his  noble  friend 
for  the  suggestion;  but  he  was  well 
pleased  to  nod  that  we  were  likely  to  get 
back  even  a  small  part.  There  was,  be- 
sides, an  old  but  very  sensible  proverb, 
which  told  us,  **  not  to  look  a  gill  horse 
in  the  mouth ;"  and  therefore  he  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  of  the  parL  ,  Now,  this 
partial  repayment,  to  be  sure,  was  any 
thing  but  a  gifl  horse ;  and,  indeed,  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  compare  this  un- 
fortunate loan  to  a  horse  at  all,  he  fancied, 
that  if  they  ventured  to  look  into  his 
mouth,  they  would  discover  that  the  mark 
had  been  out  of  it  a  long  time.  And  if 
their  lordships  would  permit  him  to  bor- 
row once  more  from  the  same  sort  of 
phraseology,  perhaps  a  political .  jockey 
would  say  that  *^  a  good  deal  of  work  had 
been  taken  out  of  lum  in  the  way  of  inte- 
rest/' [a  laugh.]  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  DC  well  contented,  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  they  got  byck  enough  to  pay  for 
the  expences  of  lord  Stewarts  embassy  to 
Vienna.  A  noble  friend  of  his  had  said 
that  it  was  to  lord  Stewart  that  this  pro- 
posed repayment  was  principally  4)wing; 
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and  though  fierj  possibly  that  noble  4ord 
niglit  hafe  had  some  share  in  effecting  the 
bwiaess^  he  (lord  H.)  ftit  inclined  to  be- 
liete^  that  as  greata  part,  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  merit  rested  with  the  noble 
dulns  who  had  first  set  on  foot  the  nego« 
tiation.  But  in  the  name  of  candour^  let 
aH  parties  have  a  little  of  the  merit  al* 
lotted  to  them.  Something  might  be  due 
to  his  majest j's  ministers,  in  the  first  place, 
for  negociatine  about  the  matter;  and 
that  share  he  freely  conceded  to  the  go> 
Temment*  Some  merit,  again,  must  be 
due  to  the  emperor  of  Austria ;  and  that 
he  (lord  H.)  referred  to  the  emperor 
personslly;  for  where  in  a  country  like 
Austria,  where  there  existed  no  consti- 
tution,he  was  compelled  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  monarch's  own  act ;  and  done, 
not  only  without  the  advice,  but  in  a  spirit 
entirely  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  bis  mi* 
nisters.  But,  having  thus  apportioned  out 
the  merit,  by  giving  a  little  credit  to  his 
majesty's  government,  a  little  to  their  am- 
bassador, a  little  to  the  noble  duke,  and  a 
little  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  he  did  hope 
that  his  own  side  of  the  House  would  come 
in  also  for  a  trifling  share.  He  did  hope 
that  this  matter  would  have  a  good  effect 
in  making  his  majesty's  ministers  think 
diflferently  about  the  opinions  and  public 
conduct  of  noble  lords  around  him.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  president  of  the 
council,  for  instance  (the  earl,  of  Har- 
rowby),  wonld  not  now  say--as  he  had 
•formerly  so  strenuously  contended— -that 
at  all  tunes,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  whatever  condition  the  political 
Belations  of  the  country  might  be,  it  be- 
hoved noble  lords  to  observe  all  the  pfim 
proprieties  of  debate.  The  strong  opi- 
nions wluch  he  (lord  Holland^,  and  nis 
noble  relation,  and  so  many  otner  noble 
lords,  had  lately  expressed,  might  have 
occasionally  violated  the  prim  proprieties 
of  debate;  but  clear  it  was,  that  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  held  in  Parliament, 
very  objectionable  as  to  some  it  seemed 
to  be,  had  led  to  the  refunding  of  no  in- 
considerable sum  of  money. 

The  next  topic  upon  which  he  would 
touch  was  one  of  ^reat  moment ;  and  one 
in  respect  of  which  he  folly  concurred 
with  toe  observation  that  had  been  made 
by  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was  wiser  to 
aet  than  to  speak.  It  was  a  subject  upon 
which,  if  noble  lords  came  to  estimate  the 
oomparative  degrees  of  praise  or  blame 
that  were  to  be  attributed  to  parties, 
every  caadid  parson  most  admowMge 


that  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  that 
House,  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  body 
to  whidi  he  belonged;  the  West-India 
colonists,  and  the  Amcan  association,  and^ 
if  he  might  dare  to  say  so,  the  f{ouse  of 
Commons  itself,  were  liable  to  serious 
blame.  He  should  not  have  dwelt  so  much 
on  this  subject,  had  it  not  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Speech  as  it  did. 
It  afforded  him  satisfaction,  however,  to 
say,  that  of  this  portion  |^nerally  he  highly 
approved.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  might 
question,  in  some  degree,  the  policy  or 
tiie  propriety  of  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
dwelling  so  much,  in  such  a  speech,  upon 
a  subject  of  this  nature.  He  could  very 
well  understand  the  propriety  and  even 
prudence  of  his  majesty  coming  down  to 
his  parliament,  or  communicating  with 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  advise  the 
executive  government  how  to  act,  in  re« 
gard  to  any  extraordinary  emergency 
arising  within  his  extensive  empire ;  but 
he  did  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
it  was  that  his  majesty,  upon  this  occasioni 
came  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 
asking  them  to  proceed  in  the  measures 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  civilization 
of  the  West-India  slaves.  If  this  was 
meant,  as  most  probably  it  was,  to  alludo 
to  an  augmentation  of  troops  io  those 
colonies,  he  Mord  H. )  could  have  wished, 
considering  the  present  feverish  state  «f 
men's  minds  there^  that  while  the  govern* 
ment  were  recommending  caution,  they, 
had  themselves  observed  it  better  in  the 
language  of  their  recommendation.  If  it 
was  meant  merely  to  call  upon  their  lord^ 
ships  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  augment  the  force  in  the  island  lately 
alluded  to,  and  the  other  British  West* 
India  islands,  in  that  call  he  most  readily 
concurred ;  and  he  was  the  more  induced 
to  say  this,  because  as  he  had  been  ready, 
on  former  occasions  to  oppose,  and  might 
hereafter  oppose,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  increase  of  the  army,  so  he  waa 
ready  to  admit,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  might  be  necessary  that  the 
military  force  of  the  empire  should  be  in- 
creaseo*  Nor  could  he  help  observhar 
that  with  respect  to  that  island,  witn 
which  he  himself  was  more  particularly 
connected,  Jamaica,,  and  speaking  with 
reference  to  its  security  from  internal  in- 
surrection and  external  attack,  and  to  the 
morals  and  comforts,  and  most  especially 
the  health  of  his  majesty*s  soldiers,  ho 
could  much  wish  that  the  attention  of  hir 
majesty's  government,  and  of  the  illus* 
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trffouff  commander-m^chief,  mirilt  be 
turned  to  the  effectiog  a  better  distribtt'- 
tioD  of  forces  in  that  countnr.  This  dis- 
tribution niiffht  be  made  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  measures  which  he  had 
beard  suj^gested  in  this  respect,  were — the 
destruction  of  the  batteries  and  forts 
erected^  on  various  parts  of  the  coast ;  the 

Suartcrinff  the  European  troops  amone 
le  Blue  Mountains,  which  alone  supplied 
ihe  springs  of  the  country ;  and  the  for- 
natjion  of  a  naval  arsenal  at  a  position 
called  Fort  Antonio.  This  information 
he  bad  derived  from  a  gallant  and  intelli- 
gent friend,  of  whom  he  could  never 
■peak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
« and  approbation,  but  who  was  no  longer, 
Jie  believed,  a  member  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,— major-general  Walpole. 
He  entertained  this  feeling  for  a  gallant 
individual,  not  merely  because  it  was  at 
all  times  pleasant  to  speak  handsomely  of 
oiie*8  friend,  but  because  such  applause  was 
doe  to  his  exalted  public  character,  to  his 
very  superior  talents,  his  experience,  and, 
atK>ve  all,  to  the  humanityevinced  by  him 
in  the  care  of  his  men.  This  gentleman's 
experience  had  well  qualified  him  to  sug- 
gest to  the  government  at  home  such  im- 
provements asmightmostadvantageouslybc 
made  in  the  defence  and  government  of  the 
island.  His  information  was  derived  from 
Uie  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  furnished 
during  a  long  and  fatiguing  service  in 
Jamaica.  Noble  lords  would  perceive  that 
lie  was  speaking  of  the  Maroon  war;  the 
vesidt  of  which  was,  that  the  Maroons,  by 
the  skilful  management,  and  the  equitable 
proceedings^  and  the  good  faith  of  general 
Walpole,  were  reduced  and  brought  into 
obeaienee  to  the  government.  If  ever  the 
British  troops  in  Jamaica  should  be  re- 
quired ta  act  there  upon  anv  similar  oc- 
casion, Itf  he  earnestly  hoped  they  never 
would  be,  he  could  ask  nothing  better  for 
his  country  nor  (br  them,  than  that  they 
night  be  commanded  by  some  officer  of 
ie^ual  humanity,  skill,  and  enterprise  with 
his  friend  general  Walpole.    [Hear.  3 

He  would  now  advert  to  those  parts  of 
the  Speech  from  itie  throne,  which  would 
jostifv  the  vote  he  should  give  that  night ; 
and  he  confessed  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  tone  and  temper  of  that  speech  had 
dtsappointed  him.  Much  more,  however, 
had  ne  been  disappointed  by  the  comments 
that  he  had  heara  upon  it.  He  did  hold 
that  the  state  in  which  this  country  stood, 
with  relation  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  wu  any  thing  but  one  which 


would  justify  exultation,  joy»  or'  self- 
congratulation.  That  it  was  fraught 
with  inevitably  disastrous  consequences 
to  this  country,  he'  was  not,  possibly, 
prepared  to  say ;  but  he  was  ipery  sure 
that  it  was  a  state  at  once  new  and  awfuL 
Since  their  lordships  had  last  met  in 
that  House,  what  had  beftdlen  the  con- 
stitution of  Spain  ?  For,  torture  tbe  thing 
as  they  would,  it  was  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution; and  as  to  what  had  been  said 
about  its  being  democratical,  the  fact  was. 
It  was  considerably  less  so  than  our  own* 
But  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  or  whetbev 
it  incurred  the  dislike,  or  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Spanish  people,  this  fact 
at  least  was  but  too  well  xnown ;  naroeljr, 
that  the  government  of  France  was  at  this 
moment  m  military  possession  of  Spwn. 
That  it  should  be  so,  and  that  we  should 
not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  might  be  ex- 
pedient, or  it  might  be  unadvfsable :  but, 
that  the  noble  lord  who  had  moved  the 
address  should  say  that  this  circumstance 
was  matter  of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  their 
lordships ;  this  did  seem  truly  wonderful. 
To  him  (Lord  H.)  it  seemed,  that  the 
present  state  of  Europe  was  calculated  to 
awaken  the  liveliest  and  most  painful  an- 
xiety in  every  English  mind.  Putting 
aside  all  considerations  attaching  to  the 
interests  and  intrigues  of  Russia  and  the 
other  powers,  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
to  his  mind,  was  fraught  with  conse- 
quences the  most  terrible  to  this  country* 
The  noble  lord  who  had  seconded  the  ad- 
dress had  made  some  allusion  to  the  early 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  to 
the  respective  condition  of  Firance  and 
England  at  that  time.  But,  let  noble 
lords  compare  the  two  periods  a  little, 
and  he  thought  they  would  concur  with 
him  (lord  H.)  who  contended,  that 
within  the  last  five  or  seven  yeairs  this 
government  had  frequently  departed  from 
that  which  was  the  ancient  policy  of 
England :  aye,  and  from  the  very  policy 
that  they  had  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Frencu  revolution.  That  de- 
parture, he  did  maintain,  had  led  to  an 
event  which  it  had  been  at  all  times  our 

great  object  to  prevent ;  and  in  that  event 
lere  were  many  signs  that  threatened  the 
p^ace  and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
upon  the  aspect  of  which  it  was  highly 
important  that  those  who  were  intrastea 
with  the  government  of  the  emmre  should 
pause  and  deliberate  before  thev  deter- 
mined what  plan  they  would  finally  pur- 
sue.   What  had  been  that  ancient  policy. 
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m  devtatioD  from  which  had  produced  eo 
threatening  an  event?  Their  lordships 
well  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  lo  pre- 
vent the  too  great  preponderance  of  any 
power  in  Europe,  and  especiaUy  of  those 
countries  whioi  border  on  the  ocean. 
Opposite  to  us  were  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain ;  but  it  must  be  unnecessary  to 
shew  that  it  was  ever  held  in  England^ 
that  if  the  powers  and  resources  of  those 
two  countnes  were  wielded  by  one  hand, 
one  power,  their  united  energies  most  be 
exerted  to  the  injury  and  the  peril  of  this 
empire.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appeared 
to  him  of  little  consequence  in  what  name 
they  were  so  wielded;  or  whether  they 
were  pat  in  commission,  or  sustained  in 
one  name;  whether  the  wielder  of  them 
were  called  the  Grand  Monarque,  or  La 
Grande  Nation,  the  Mock  Christian  king, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  the  Holy^  Alli- 
ance. It  was  all  the  same  thing,  if  the 
Sower  of  the  two  countries  was  governed 
y  one  will.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded 
to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, at  a  period  preceding  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  19ih  of  November. 
That  decree  held  out  to  every  nation  that 
might  be  disposed  to  throw  off  its  alle- 
giaace,  a  promise  of  assistance  against  its 
government.  The  war  declared  by  Eng- 
land in  consequence,'  was  allowed  to  be, 
if  not  a  wise  one,  a  iust  one ;  just,  if  not 
with  Spain  and  Holland,  yet  at  least  with 
France.  But  why  I  Because  the  French 
government  was  a  deaaocratical  one  ? 
No ;  but  because  this  proceeding  of  theirs 
went  to  establish  the  risht  of  mterference 
with  the  government  of  other  states.  It 
nattered  not  what  mLzht  be  the  efiect  or 
the  form  of  that  interference.  If,  at  this 
day,  the  people  of  France  chose  to  say  to 
us  in  England,  <<  we  will  establish  over 
jrou  a  tyranny,  or  a  monarchy  ;*'  or  even 
»f  they  were  to  say,  <<  we  will  prepare  for 
you  a  beautiful  and  unimpeaciiame  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  will  do  so  by  force  and 
by  our  bayonets,^  that  would  be  a  good 
and  justi&Ue  cause  of  war ;  for,  in  the 
cases  h)s  had  put,  wherein  consisted  the 
di&rence?  It  was  of  no  moment 
whether  the  constitution  were  democra- 
tical  or  inonarchical ;  the  objection  la^  to 
that  dommeeringand  intolenmle  principle, 
that  tlie^  people  of  one  country  have  a 
zight  tp  interfere  with  the  government  of 
those  of  another. .  At  present,  moreover, 
the  case  was,  not  that  there  had  been  a 
decree  passed  on  the  19th  of  November, 
which  was  i^terigrards  to  be  enforced ;  but 


that  the  kin^  of  France  had  enforced  it 
by  the  evasion  of  an  ancient  treaty,  the 
invasion  of  another  kingdom,  and  hia 
present  actual  possession  of  it.  Equally 
clear  it  was,  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  these  effects  were  worked  by  a 
league  or  by  an  individual ;  bjr  one  man 
or  oy  more  than  one.  That  it  was  for- 
merly our  object  to  prevent  this  dangerous 
union  of  power,  was  as  little  to  be  doubted,^ 
as  the  fact  of  such  an  union  now  existing 
was  to  be  denied.  That  fact  was  ac« 
knowledged  in  the  title  set  op  by  the 
party,  and  commented  on  intelligibly 
enoueh,  by  their  conduct.  It  was  true^ 
that  England  might  be.  said  to  have  de- 
clined becoming  a  party  to  such  a  league. 
She  herself  had  once  been«divided  between 
two  different  political  sects^  calling  them- 
selves Whigs  and  Tories;  but' both  of 
them  professing  to  act  for  the  welfare  ef 
their  country,  and  at  least  Qoncurring  fn 
that  principal  object.  The  Whtgs  couf* 
ceived  it  necessary  to  her  prosperity  that 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  should  form  a 
part  of  the  alliance  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  the  European  states  were  en-« 
gaged  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power.  This  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  great  lord  Somers  engaged  in  a 
war  in  kins  William  the  Srd^s  time ;  it  waa 
the  principle  of  Georce  the  Ist's  war ;  of  the 
ff reat  lord  Chatham  s ;  and  in  some  sortg 
It  was  adopted  even  by  the  great  lord 
Chatham's  great  son.  It  was  again  re-^ 
coffnized  in  the  time  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  The  government  of  those  daya 
hoped  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe  even 
between  contending  nations;  and  both 
parties,  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  com- 
bined for  the  attainment  of  tliis  commgn 
object.  Since  the  year  1815,  however, 
this  ancient  system  had  been  set  aside; 
and  it  was  clear,  from  the  existing  state  of 
things,  that,  ynder  the  confederacy  which 
was  then  formed,  it  could  have  no  exut- 
enc^e.  Where  all  the  powerful  states  of 
Europe  were  to  be  tne  arbiters,  there 
couid  be  no  equitable  arbitration :  where 
all  the  weight  of  European  power  waa 
thrown  into  one  scale,  there  could  be  no 
counterpoise.  To  his  majesty's  ministers, 
who  first  consented  to  tliat  confederacy, 
and  particularly  to  the  late  foreign  store-' 
tary,  he  was  willu»  to  give  full  credit  for 
good  intentions.  When  Buonapart6  had 
still  arrayed  around  him  all  the  resources 
of  France,  with  all  her  energies  at  hia 
command,  he  (lord  H.J  should  have  con- 
curred ia  tbinjung  that  some  effectual 
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Goun terpoiBe  was  neceM^j ;  especially,  as 
lookiog  to  those  resources  and  to  the 
temper  of  the  extraordiDary  man  by  whom 
they  were  wielded,  the  security  of  Eng- 
laod  seemed  to  demand  it.  The  gOTera- 
ment  of  that  da^  thought  proper  there- 
fore to  arm  agamst  him  Spain,  Russia, 
n'ostia,  and  the  other  confederated 
powers.  But  when,  by  a  course  of  events 
which  he  (lord  H.)  should  ever  consider 
most  uufortunate,  France  became  the  por« 
turn  of  a  nominee  of  that  confederacy,  it 
became  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  king  of  France  became  a 
member  by  accident  or  design,  he  knew 
QOt.  It  was  only  too  clear,  that  he  had 
become  a  party.  Wliy  then,  what  was  the 
^p^eaninff  of  this  portentous  alliance  of 
nonarchs  ?  That  the  sovereigns  of  man- 
kind sliould  league  together  was  nothing 
new;  for  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Ies|[ue8.  But  leagued  they  were,  and 
agamst  whom  ?  If  all  the  sovereigns  were 
leagued,  against  whom  could  it  be  but 
their  own  subjects  ?  With  what  other 
purpose  could  they  confederate,  but  to 
support  each  other  in  governing  their  own 
subjects  by  their  own  wiiK  in  repressing 
^very  institution  that  might  hold  out  to 
their  people  freedom  of  action:  and  in 
divesting  themselves  of  all  responsibility 
whatever,  under  any  possible  case  of  mis- 

Sovernment  or  incapacity?  Let  noble 
M-ds  mark  what  had  been  their  conduct. 
The  noble  foreign  secretary  of  that  day 
assured  the  parliament  that  it  was  a  very 
(^armless  alliance  indeed ;  that  there  was 
nothing  in  its  principle  which  appeared 
injurious  to  the  mterests  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  that,  owing  to  some  peculiarities  in 
tltke  constitution,  the  king  of  England 
^ould  not  become  a  party  to  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  turned  out  that  this  objection, 
in  form  as  the  noble  secretary  put  it,  was 
an  objection  in  law,  and  to  the  whole 
question;  for,  fortunately,  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  had  provided  that  we 
could  have  no  such  connexions  with  fo- 
reign powers  without  having  some  re* 
sponsible  agent.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
olher  parties  was  soon  known,  for  th^ 
explained  it  by  their  own  circulars.  It 
fras,  forsooth,  an  alliance  for  the  conser* 
valion  of  the  monarchical  principle^  And 
what  was  this  monarchical  principle  ?  The 
fight  of  one  man  to  govern  millions.  It 
was  legitimacy^  not  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word,  but  the  establishment  of 
military  power  in  every  country  wiiere 
hereditary  princes  were  establiahedj  for 


their  support ;  even  after,  by  their  mis* 
government  they  should  have  forfeitad 
their  hereditary  right,  or  the  circmnstaaoeB 
of  the  time  should  have  required  a  chang« 
ofdvnasty. 

.  The  noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Naples,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the 
late  noble  foreign  secretary,  who  dis- 
spproving  partially  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  holy  alliance,  seemed 
Idndly  to  have  furnished  Austria  with 
some  hints  as  to  the  measures  she  should 
adopt,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupfofe  with 
this  country.  He  (lord  H.)  wai  very 
sure  that  His  majesty's  ministers  would 
think  with  him,  that,  from  that  time  they 
were  no  members  of  the  confederacy. 
They  retired  from  it,  in  truth,  but  it  was 
with  something  like  an  ill-grace ;  for  they 
resembled  her  who,  **  not  occeptinc,  did 
but  half  refuse.'*— The  noble  lonl  ob- 
served, in  respect  of  the  conq|uest  of 
Naples,  that  with  whatever  view  it  might 
have  been  projected  and  achieved,  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  could  put  the  safety 
of  this  country  in  jeopardy ;  for  doubtless, 
of  all  the  members  of  that  confederacy, 
that  one  which  was  least  likely  to  produce 
harm  to  Great  Britain  was  Austria.  The 
same  principles  on  which  Austria  had 
acted,  had  led  other  arms  to  the  invasion 
of  Spain.  Russia,  at  first  covertly,  but 
afterwards  more  openly,  expressed  her 
opinion,  that,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  alliance,  they  were  bound  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  revolutionists  of  Spain. 
•<  I  know  not,"  continued  his  lordship, 
**  what  was  the  motive  which  actuated 
Rgssia  upon  this  occasion,  whether  it  was 
fanaticism  or  aeal,  or  whether  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  that  system  of  anrandise* 
ment  and  interference,  upon  waich  after 
embroiling  a  neighbouring  country, 
Poland,  she  has  succeeded  in  possessing 
herself  of  the  larger  portion  of  her 
territory— of  one  of  the  finest  parU  of 
what  she  calls  the  western  territory  of 
Europe.**  Having  taken  these  resolutions, 
these  holy  allies  issued  their  anathemas 
against  constitotional  Spain»  and  sum- 
moned their  troops  to  the  crusade  whidi 
they  procluroed  against  the  eneaoies  of 
the  monarchical  principle*  The  tfiher 
princes  of  Eivope,  if  they  did  waver, 
wavered  not  from  any  distaste  for  this  cru- 
sade, bat  from  a  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  their  embarking  ib  it.  It  was  not  that 
they  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their  own 
armies,  but  that  they  doubted  the  op« 
position  of  Great  Britain.    When,  how- 
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«ver,  lh«j  iMtd  tumottnted^tlMie  fetn^ 
they  ML.9X  opoe  to  the  exacution  of  those 
prujreH  whieh  were  meet  coDgenial  to 
the  pioincipkHi  of  their  asaociatioD,  To 
their  banneri  repaired  ultras  and  prieitSy 
aealoos  for  the  monarchical  principle; 
finriduB  fanatics*  and  a  licentious  soldiery ; 
in  riiort,  every  description  of  bold  and 
imd  moDy  who  were  allured  by  hopes  of 
plunder,  or  by  the  confidence  that  they 
mi^t  insult  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  with  impunity.  M.  Chateaubriand) 
who  well  understood  the  character  of  his 
own  countrymen,  knew  that  by  holding 
out  any  prospect  of  conquest  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  secured  the  favour  and  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  France,  and  even  of 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  Napoleonists 
themselfes.  He  perfectly  understood,  as 
applied  to  Frenchmen,  the  value  of  that 
maxim,  **  Dominationem  super  alios,  ad 
tervitium  suum,  mercedem  dant.'^  But 
A  noble  lord  had  that  night  spoken  of 
the  freedom  at  present  enjoyed  in  France* 
Why,  was  there  any  thin^  like  freedom  in 
an^  part  of  France  at  this  moment?  He 
misbt  be  told  of  their  legislative  chambers 
and  their  debates;  of  their  President,  and 
theur  forms.  But  did  he  look  to  these  ex* 
ternals  ?  Did  he  look  to  the  mere  maeit^ 
iratuum  nominaf  Did  he  look  to  their 
forum,  or  to  that  place  in  which  their 
foUy  committed  its  most  disgusting  ex- 
cesses ?  <«  Whv,"  added  the^noble  lord, 
with  much  emphasis,  **  is  there  any  place 
in  France,  where  a  man  would  aare  to 
stand  up  and  say  what  I  have  been  just 
sajring  ?  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  even  if  he  were  a 
despot,  couin  so  far  overcome  the  natural 
goodness  of  his  disposition  as  to  send  me 
to  prison  for  the  warmth  of  nay  languase, 
but,  thank  God,  my  lords,  1  know  that 
he  cannot.''  [a  laugh.]  He  did  contend, 
diat  the  noble  lord  insulted  the  sacred 
name  of  freedom,  when  he  named  a 
country  in  which  the  language  of  freemen 
could  not  be  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
power.  Where  men  could  not  speak, 
ttiid  speak  out,  upon  their  own  concerns, 
there  was  no  freedom— Uiere  was  no 
Montfy— there  was  no  law ;  and  on  what 

rwasit  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
a  man  might  so  speak  in  public  i 
A  noble  lord  near  him,  to  whom  ne  was 
much  obUged  for  the  suggestion,  had  just 
intimated  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  exeept 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  And 
this  was  true;  for  never  was  there  a 
country  where  the  goveronenthadsbewn 


itself  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  free, 
dom  it  possessed,  than  tmi  of  the  Netheiw 
lands— «an  anxiety  which  was  to  be  traced 
to  a  similarity  in  the  habits  and  the  dia» 
racter  of  the  people,  to  the  character  and 
the  habits  of  our  own  countmnen. 

But  he  now  besought  the  house  td 
mark  what  the  actual  government  of 
France  had  done.  It  hSd  placed  that 
nation  in  a  aituation  by  which  it  was  en« 
abled  to  produce  greater  danaer  to 
Europe,  than  ever  Napoleon  in  the  ple^ 
nitude  of  his  power,  could  have  effected. 
It  was  in  the  full  possession  of  Spain ; 
it  possessed  at  least  a  preponderating  in^ 
fluence  in  the  councils  of  Portugal ;  its 
army  was  flushed  with  recent  suoces*^ 
and  was  led  on  by  a  prince  who,  ai 
the  noble  earl  had  truly  said,  pessmed 
considerable  talent,  and  who  hsd  dis« 
played  character  and  conduct  sufficient  to 
lead  him  on  to  other  successes,  which 
might  tend,  as  those  in  Spain  hsud  done, 
to  the  glory  and  asgrandisement  of 
France.  It  bad,  besides,  a  clergy  and 
priesthood  of  vehement  zeal,  and  devoted 
to  the  government.  Its  legislative  body 
had  just  power  enough  to  lay  the  re* 
sources  of  the  people  at  the  feet  of  the 
ruling  power,  but  not  felW-feelmg 
enough  with  the  people  to  direct  those  re- 
sources wisely  and  resolutely.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  head  of  a  confederacy^ 
which  united  all  the  powers  of  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  con* 
dition  of  France ;  and  was  this,  he  ssked, 
a  state  of  thines  at  all  satisfactory  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  liberties  of  Europe  ?  And  here  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  allude  to  an  asserti(ni 
of  the  noble  earl,  who  said,  that  he  had 
deprecated  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
France.  It  was  true  he  had  done  so ;  but, 
in  what  way  ?  It  was  merely  by  insisting 
upon  the  great  improbability  of  the 
success  of  that  invasion.  The  wholo 
tenor  of  the  despatches  and  remon<' 
strances  was  to  this  effisct.  Thelanffosgtf 
of  the  government  was  constantly  full  of 
the  inevitable  great  loss  of  men,  the  un-( 
certamty  of  the  conquest,  the  nature  of 
the  Spanish  people.  All  these  pointa 
were  repeateoly  urged  to  the  French 
Government,  and  particolarlT  by  that 
noUe  duke  (Wdlington),  who  so  well 
knew  their  force,  and  wno  he  was  sure 
would  spurn  the  imputation  that  he  used 
any  arguments  contrary  to  his  most  stead- 
fast conviction.  Why,  thm,  although  the 
noble  earl  had  deprecated  this  war,  what 


iMid  been  the  result  of  tbii  deprecelion  ? 
Thii  dehortatioDf  or  remonstrance,  or 
admonition,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
bad  prodaced  no  eflSect  at  alL  It  had 
been  frequently  said*  in  allusion  to  that 
long  war  which  heg^  with  the  French 
revolution,  that  one  of  its  best  con- 
sequences, was,  that  the  dignity  of 
Evjtland  had  bc«n  exalted,  and  that  she 
baa  been  placed  in  such  a  situation  among 
the  Dowers  of  Europe,  as  enabled  her  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  nations.  Let 
this  assertion  jbe  tried  in  the  instance  of 
Spain.  What  had  been  done  there  re- 
oentlj,  was  done  independently  of 
England :  it  mattered  not  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad :  for  if  it  were  good,  then 
Vie  good  had  been  effected  without  the 
assistance  of  England;  if  evil,  it  had 
been  wrought  in  spite  of  her  remon- 
atrances,  and  against  her  interests. 
Was  this  not  so? 

This,  then,  brought  him  to  that  part 
of  the  address  which  touched  upon 
the  affiurs  of  Spain,  in  all  of  which  he 
could  see  no  ground  for  that  self-coogra- 
tuhition  which  his  majesty's  government 
derived  from  the  policy  they  had  adopted. 
They  might  have  said  that  former  wars 
bad  so  exhausted  our  resources  that  we 
could  no  longer  keep  up  our  old  cha- 
racter, as  the  champion  of  the  freedom 
of  all  Europe:    th^  might  have  said 

i though  that  would  have  been  a  strange 
octrine  indeed),  tluit  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  contest:  they  might  have 
borrowed  words  from  that  eloquent  person 
who  **  tricks  out  eloquence  in  all  its 
drapery,**   and  have  described  the  hap- 

Siness  and  advantajges  which  we  had 
^  erived  from  standing  by  in  strict  and 
impaoveable  neutrality:  they  might hafe 
told  us,  u  that  same  eloquent  person  had 
formerly  done,  that  it  would  be  Quixotic 
to  inteifere.  But,  although  he  (Lord4I.) 
thought  that  they  would  do  wisely  to 
renounce  even  all  that  high-minded  and 
disinterested  chivalry;  yet  still,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  they  would  fling  away 
all  the  crazy  follies  which  distinguished 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  there  was  one 

Crt  or  his  character  which  they  might 
ve  assumed  with  decency  and  pro- 
priety—they might  have  appeared  at 
least  as  the  Rnights  of  the  sorrowful  Coun- 
tenance. If  they  could  not  prevent,  they 
oufjixi  to  regret  this  war :  and  to  express 
their  bitter  disappointment  at  its  result. 
When  he  thought  of  what  England  had 
formerly  done ;  and  the  sacnfices  she 
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had  nmde  in  causes  aimiktf  to  this  of 
Spain ;  when  be  remembered  that  it  was 
to  unspotted  honesty  in  her  transactiona 
with  other  countries,  that  she  wu  indebted 
for  her  hkfa  station  in  Europe,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  it  woula  have  been 
more  fitting  for  the  ministers  to  have 
come  down  to  the  house,  and  .to  have 
said,  with  respect  to  this  confederacy,— 

**  O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  1 
Fatal  this  contract,  cancelling  your  fiune ; 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory ; 
Raxiug  the  characters  of  your  renown, 
Reversing  monuments  of  conauered  France ;  . 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  oeen  I*' 

Instead  of  this,  however,  they  found 
cause  of  congratulation;  and  neither 
Jceeping  up  the  character  of  the  romantic 
knight,  nor  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet,  they  sought  to  make  Noodles 
and  Doodles  of  every  body,  end  requir^ 
that  the  face  of  Europe  should,  as  the 
author  of  Tom  Thumb  had  it,  **  wea^  one 
universal  ffrin."  TTie  ministers,  however, 
might  perhans,  say,  that  they  thought  the 
success  of  France  of  no  consequence  at 
all  ;^  he  (lord  H.^  thought  very  differently* 
So  important  did  he  consider  that  success, 
that  he  thought  it  would  behove  the 
ffovernment  of  England  to  consider 
deeply  and  promptly,  whether  it  was  con- 
sistent with  ner  reputation  and  her  interest 
to  form  a  part  of  the  confederacy*  They 
should  be  prepared  to  decide  whether 
thev  ought  to  remain  in  it;  and  to  think 
weU,  whether  its  operations  were  not,  in 
fact,  directed  agamst  the  security  of 
Europe.  Upon  this  subject  he  could 
submit  many  important  points  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  lordships,  but  at 
the  present  moment  he  should  forbear  to 
do  so.  It  was,  however,  notorious  that 
in  that  confederacy,  there  were  persons 
who  were  the  avowed  enemies  to  the 
fireedom  of  discussion  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press  which  existed  in  diis  country, 
and  to  the  free  language  which  was  used 
in  that  house*  He  had  no  doubt  there 
were  mapy  persons  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  Governments  which  composed  that 
leajgue,  who  felt  in  no  smair  degree  angry, 
that  men  in  England  should  not  hesitate  to 
call  bankruptcy,  and  want  of  faith  by  their 
right  names,  it  would  be  recollected,  too, 
that  certain  members  of  that  confederacy 
owed  the  success  of  some  of  their 
plans  in  a  great  measure  to  their  havinjg 
engaged  rel^ous  fanaticism  in  their 
cause;  and  tmit  although  their  means  of 
hurtbg  our  commerce  were  haply  limited^ 
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they  had  not  hesitated  to  throw  as  many 
impediments  in  its  way  as  they  coidd.  It 
might  then  be  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  divide  thii  confederacy, 
and  return  to  the  old  policy  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  or  it 
might  be  adviseable  to  Iceep  up  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  Protestant  party, 
which  in  former  times  had  answered  the 
■amer  purpose ;  or  it  might  seem  expedient 
to  senarate  and  sever  our  interests  from 
the  old  world ;  and  looking  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  to  form  some  new  system  of 
alliance,  and  create  some  new  balance  of 
power.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
moment  nor  the  place  for  agitating  such 
questions ;  but  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  choice  must  be  made — when 
some  system  m.ust  be  adopted ;  and  any 
woiild  be  better  than  none*  It  would 
be  impossible  effisctually  to  contend  with 
the  power  of  that  system  which  was 
uniformlv,  silently,  and  ably  pursued. 
In  the  long  run,  the  resources  even  of 
the^  'people  of  England,  brave  and 
patient  as  they  were,  would  not  be  equal 
to  that  power.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
those  persons,  whoever  they  might  be, 
who  should  have  the  directions  of  the 
councils  of  the  kingdom,  would,  when 
the  time  for  making  that  choice  should 
come,  choose  wisely;  and  he  trusted  it 
would  come  soon.  If  they  did  not,  the 
nation  would  certainly  be  brought  to  dis- 
grace, possibly  to  ruin  and  extinction; 
and  this  fate,  if  the  opportunity  of 
averthig  it  were  neglected,  would  be  fiillj^ 
deservM. 

Earl  Damley  pressed  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  its  earliest 
consideration  the  state  of  Irelimd.  The 
evils  that  a£Bicted  that  unhappy  country 
must  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  They 
were  of  a  magnitude  to  allow  of  no  longer 
delay.  He  therefore  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  stating,  that  on  a  very  early  day, 
he  should  bring  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  diu* 
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Speaker  having  reported  the  Speech  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners,  and  read  it  to 
the  House, 
Mr.  Rmland  Hill  rose  to  move  an  ad- 


dress of  thanks,  and  spoke  nearly  as  fdl^ 
lows :— '*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  not  lum 
ventured  to  present  mvself  to  the  House, 
for  the  first  time,  on  thu  important  occ** 
sion,  if  I  were  not  convinced  timt  the  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  undertake  to  move 
the  Address  to  the  Throne  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  necessity  there  may  be 
for  showing  it.  With  a  full  sense  of 
my  own  inability  to  perform  this  task,  I 
trust  I  majr  rely  on  even  a  larger  portion 
of  their  kindness  than  they  tttve  been 
called  upon  to  show  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Nothing,  indeed,  should  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  it,  but  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  Address  of  Thanks  i 
shall  have  to  move  to  his  majesty,  for  tiie 
most  gracious  Speech  which  we  have  Jost 
heard,  will  be  received  with  the  una- 
nimous approbation  of  this  House.  Sir, 
I  think  myself  particularly  fortunate  that 
this  duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  very  gracious  sentimente 
contained  in  his  majesty's  Speech,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  to  find 
the   means  of  raising  a  discordant  voice 

SHear,  hear !].  Sir,  when  I  look  back  te 
e  last  few  years  of  our  history ;  when  I 
recur  to  the  stupendous  exertions  and  un* 
eaualled  difficulties  of  the  long  war  in' 
which  thb  country  has  been  engaged,  and 
the  consequent  distress  arising  from  those 
exertions  and  those-  difficulties ;    I  say, 
when  I  contrast  that  state  of  the  country' 
with  its  present  condition,  I  am  filled  with, 
admiration  and  astonishment;    and  the 
suddenness  of  the  change  and  rapid  con- 
trast in  our  situation  appear  to  oe  more 
like  the  creation  of  some  superior  power, 
than  to  flow  from  the  ordinary  innuence 
of  human  councils.    [Cheers.]    Within 
seven  years  of  a  war,  which  has  endured 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  all 
Europe  was  engaged ;  but  the  resources 
mainly  supph'ed  by  Great  Britain ;  we  find 
our  commerce  extended  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  globe ;  our  manuGMturea 
in  the  highest  prosperity,  and  public  ere- ' 
dit,  the  life  blooil  of  the  state,  full  of 
animation  and  vigour  \  while  that  whidi 
is  the  most  important  interest  of  them  all, 
the  i^icultural,  with  which  my  own,  and 
the  ^rtunes  and  welfare  of  those  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent,  is  in  a  gradud 
state  of  amelioration.— In  addition  to  this 
gratifying  prospect,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  from  Ireland,  hitherto 
the  daric  quarter  in  our  political  horizon, 
a  ray  of  light  has  broken  forth,  which  I. 
haO  as  the  augury  of  future  improvemeiit. 
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Bjr  the  wiie  reaovil  «f  iofidkrai  ^iiiioo* 
tidDi  and  mttrfctfoM  io  ovr  mutiial  eon* 
wmreet  bjjr  an  extanioa  of  the  bteMnct 
of  •dueation,  and  b^  a  coidial  tjmpalnjr 
in  her  suiiBringi  in  timaa  of  cafannityt  tlie 
lafleciing  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  been  convinced  of  the  deep  interest 
which  EoglishiBen  talce  in  her  welfare ;  a 
eonviction  which  will  ultimately  tend  to 
make  her  a  large  participator  in  that 
happy  state  which  makes  us  Uie  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  In  common  with 
every  lover  of  peace  and  of  my  country, 
I  rejoice  at  the  continued  assurances  of 
the  friendly  disposition  entertained  by 
foreign  powers  towards  his  majesty;  and 
it  is  an  act  of  justice  in  me  to  offer  up  my 
bumble  tribute  of  applause  and  gratitude 
to  his  majesty  and  his  ministers,  for  the 
imdeviating  neutrality  which  this  country 
has  maintained  during  the  late  partial  agi- 
tation of  the  Continent;  a  neutrality, 
which  I  am  persuaded  has  prevented  the 
ve-Jiindling  of  a  war  throughout  the  states 
of  Europe,  and  has  established  the  peace 
of  the  world  on  a  foundation  of  no  onli- 
narv  stability.— In  referring  to  that  part 
of  his  majesty's  Speech  in  which  he  has 
eommanded  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  I  have 
to  congratulate  you ;  affording  as  it  does, 
e  striking  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
public  finances,  that  even  after  provision 
»  made  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  an 
eugmentation»  his  majesty  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  making  in  both  his  naval 
and  military  force,  an  expectation  is  held 
out,  that  some  means  may  be  found  of 
relieving  several  branches  of  our  national 
industry.  The  expediency  of  this  aug- 
mentation is  unhappily  founded  on  the 
state  of  the  West-India  Isles.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  a 
sleedy  and  calm  investigation  will  prove 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  Colonists 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  moral 
Improvement  and  meliorated  condition  of 
the  slave  population ;  and  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  militaiy  augmentation  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  Oflfering,  therefore, 
Diy  srateful  thanks  to  the  House  for  the 
Idndmess  with  which  they  have  heard  me, 
I  shall  move  that  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty.— The  hon.mem- 
Der  then  moved  an  Address,  which,  as 
laiual^  was  an  echo  of  his  majes^'s 
Speech. 

Mr.  Jamei  Daly  rose  to  second  the 
Address^  He  said,  that  although  he  con- 
aideted  Uoiiself  inadequate  to  handle  the 
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various  end  iosportaat  topics  contained  in 
the  addrasii  he  yet  ooneetved  that  ke 
ahouU  better  censiill  the  wishes  and  the 
convenience  of  the  HoQse»  by  entering  at 
once  into  the  discusrion  of  the  subject 
before  them,  than  he  should  do  by  wasting 
their  time  in  making  apologiea.    He  waa 
induced  to  second  the  Address  moved  by 
his  hon.  friend,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  various  topics  contained  in  the  speech 
of  which  it  was  an  echo,  from  the  tone 
and  temper  with  which  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  from  a  belief  that  there  would 
be  little  or  no  opposition  from  any  part  of 
the  House.    To  nim  it  appeared,  that  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
its   foreign    relations,    were    calculated, 
upon  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  the 
whole,  to  give  great  and  sincere  satisfac- 
tion.   For  a  vast  number  of  years,  Eng- 
land, almost  single-handed,  had  had  to 
struggle  against  M  the  powers  of  Europe, 
guided  and  impelled  by  the  genius  and 
activity  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  world 
ever  produced.    It  was,  on  the  piA't  of 
this  country,  a  struggle,  not  for  strength, 
not  for  ambition,  it  was  a  struggle  for 
independence— the  question  waS|  whether 
she  should  fall  under  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror   of  Europe,  or  whether  she 
should  remain  a  free  nation  ?    It  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  House  by  en- 
tering  into   a    detail    of    the   glorious 
achievements  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
England  during  that  memorable  struggle. 
Great  Britain  at  length  had  triumphed  in 
the  contest,  and  Europe,  through  her 
means,  was  delivered  from  the  ascendancy 
of  the  man  who  had  conquered,  and  who 
would  have  enslaved  her.    After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  England,  at  the 
Congress  which  was  held  by  the  powers 
of  Europe,  was  as  conspicuous  for  mo- 
deration in  the  cabinet  as  she  had  been 
for  valour  in  the  fie|d:    her  minbters, 
wisely  considering  her  real  welfare,  saw, 
that  to  promote,  that  end,  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  to  secure  the  pennanent 
tranquiUiU'  of  Europe.  They  went,  there- 
fore, to  the  Congress,  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice ^etty  interests,  ana  to  place  Europe 
in  such  a  situation  as  was  best  calculated 
to  avoid  all  future  ffrounds  and  causes  of 
disagreement  and  of  quarrel.  Such  haying 
been  the  liberal  and  the  wise  determina* 
tion  of  ministers,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  although  it  was  of  cobgratula- 
tion,  that  with  respect  to  England  the  re« 
latiow  of  Europe  remained  imdistorbed. 
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*  He  WW  gladto  find^  from  the  Speech 
of  hti  mi^ettjy  that  the  rdetioni  of  peace 
end  Biaity  between  BewlaRd  and  foreien 

Cwen  remained  in  foil  force;  and  he 
ped  they  would  long  continue  undis* 
Curoed.  At  all  timcfs  such  a  state  of 
thingt  was  most  desiraUe:  at  the  pre- 
.aent  moment  most  particularly  was  it  a 
matter  of  pnblic  congratulation.  Pbriia- 
toent  had  met  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
>rar  in  another  country,  the  termination 
.of  which  certainly  could  not  be  consider- 
ed agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  any  British 
subject  [Hear,  hear!].  No  one  who 
tiTed  in  a  free  country,  and  who  knew 
what  freedom  meant— no  one  who  enjoy- 
ed the  invaluable  blessings  of  liberty- 
hut  must  regret  the  extinguishment  of  the 
slightest  spark  of  that  liberty,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  it  might  have 
been  accomplished.  Such  was  his  feeling; 
but  still  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the 
aKght  struggle  which  the  people  of  Spain 
had  made,  afforded  the  strongest  proof, 
tlmt  the  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  kngland  was  sound  and  wise. 
Hie  manliness  and  determination  which 
our  mmisters  had  shown,  contrary,  he 
;Nronld  say,  to  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  them. 
'  The  miserable  resistance  that  had  been 
made  in  Spain,  afibrded  but  too  roelan- 
dioly  a  proof,  that  the  people  of  that 
tBOuntry  had  not  the  hearts  to  fight  for 
liberty,  even  if  they  had  souls  to  value  its 
blessings.  England,  during  the  great 
struggles  that  she  had  made,  bad  afforded 
many  noble  proofs,  that  where  her  in- 
terests and  her  honour  were  concerned, 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  war ;  but, 
after  those  struggles  had  ceased— after 
the  blessings  of  peace  had  been  happily 
earned  and  were  about  to  be  enjoyed— to 
throw  those  blessings  away,  to  dash  the 
eup  from  her  .lips,  would  not  have  been 
the  way  to  promote  the  real  glory  or  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  country. 

To  those  ministers  who  had  pre- 
served the  country,  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  country  were  due;  the  effects  of 
their  policy  were  before  the  world,  and 
no  candid  roan  would  condemn  them. 
During  the  pressure  which  the  country 
laboured  unoer  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  ounisters  acknowledged  the 
Act  of  that  depression ;  but  at  the  same 
time. they  Tontured  to  predict  its  rapid 
improvement  and  its  future  prospenty. 
Hie  state  at  that  period  might  have  been 
tompared  to  a  ship  in« storm :  die  had 
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much  to  encounter,,  but  buoyed  up  by 
her  native  energies,  she  rode  tnumphinit^ 
-over  the  waves,  and  reached  the  destined 
port.  The  various  branches  of  lier  com- 
merce had  increased,^and  extended  them- 
selves. The  agricultural  interest*  than 
wliich  none  was  more  important^  and 
none  had  been  so  much  depressed,  it  was 
gratifying  to  think  was  reviving.  And 
happily,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest  was  not  owing  to  any 
peculiar  circumstance,  to  any  political 
and  unlocked  for  event,  but  to  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  affluence  of  the  coun- 
try— to  that  wealth  and  affluence  which 
every  day  created  new  wants,  and  enabled 
the  people  to  mtify  them,— He  would 
now,  slightly,  advert  to  other  topics  of  the 
address.  The  House  was  aware  that  finr 
the  last  eight  years,  most  enormous  sums 
had  been  remitted,  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
The  remission  of  taxes  had  relieved  the 
people,  and  had  placed  the  financial 
aystem  of  the  country  upon  an  efiective 
footing.  It  was  to  the  operation  of  that 
system  that  England  owed  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  her  debt  at  the  .hands  of 
Austria.  Nor  would  France,  were  it  not 
for  the  aid  of  English  capital,  have  been 
able  to  march  her  armies  into  Spain-«a 
monstrous  aggression,  which  be  con- 
demned ;  but  he  noticed  the  fact  merely 
to  show  the  influence  and  power  of  this 
country.  He  had  beard  at  diifisrent  times, 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House,  observa- 
tions as  to  the  power  of  England,  and  her 
influence  as  regarded  foreign  states ;  but 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  that  influence  waa 
never  more  conspicuous,  that  England 
had  never  held  the  balance  of  power  with 
a  more  even  or  steady  hand  than  she  did 
at  the  present  day. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  South  America, 
it  was  gratifying,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  mark  the  progress  of  freedom  in  that 
country :  it  was  gratifying  to  see  milliona 
throwing  off  the  most  abject  yoke  4>f 
alavery  Uiat  ever  disgraced  the  world*  and 
pressing  forward  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
and  the  independence  of  human  nature, 
and  to  rank  themselves  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  [Hear,  hear  I*].  The 
establishment,  upon  the  part  of  England, 
of  consuls  in  different  parts  of  South 
America,  was  one  step,  at  least,  and  a 
most  important  step,  in  favour  of  her  li- 
bmies.  He  hailed  it  as  such :  but,  whilst 
he  did  so,  he  would  have  it  understood, 
that  he  would  not  wish  lightly  to  eo- 
ooorage  rebellion:    be  recollected  that 
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Boglandi  during  the  cootest  between  her 
•Dcf  Americay  loudly  complained  of  the 
interference  of  other  powers,  as  en  in* 
fftction  of  those  general  laws  which  one 
nation  was  bound  to  presenre  with  respect 
to  another. 

With  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
thought  that  parliament  could  not  act 
with  too  much  caution,  or  with  too  much 
delicacy,  as  to  the  measures  which  It 
might  be  deemed  necessary  to  apply,  for 
,  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  amelioration, 
and  of  ensuring  the  tranouillity  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  woula  have  to  con- 
-aider  the  system  which  for  a  long  course 
of  years  had  been  pursued  in  that  coun- 
try ;  they  would  have  to  review  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  that  had  been  made 
as  regarding  it ;  they  would  have  to  con- 
aider  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  the 
proprietors ;  and  to  adopt  their  measures 
with  a  slow  and  cautious  hand.  He  said 
this,  not  from  any  want  of  good  feeling 
towards  the  slaves ;  the  first  vote  he  had 
given  in  that  House  was  a  vote  for  the 
total  and  complete  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  and  he  always  looked  upon  that 
act  of  emancipation  as  an  ornament  and 
glory  to  the  English  statute-book.  He 
was  an  anxious  friend  to  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  every  country ;  but  he  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
situation  of  proprietors,  nor  to  the  in- 
iustice  of  what  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  private  property.  Under  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, parliament  would  act  wisely 
to  weigh  well  the  state  of  the  West  Indies, 
before  they  proceeded  to  overturn  a  sys- 
tem whicli  had  existed  for  so  many  years 
in  that  country. 

There  was  another  subject  to  which  he 
would  advert— a  subject  which,  he  had 
00  doubt,  interested  the  feelings  of  that 
House— be  meaqt  the  situation  of  his  own 
country.  Gifted  highly  by  nature,  pos- 
aassing  a  soil  superior  to  that  of  Eneland, 
it  was  a  most  melancholy  and  humiliating 
fiMit,  that  in  every  other  particular,  she 
was  far  behind  her  t  it  was  painful  to  al- 
lude to  the  various  proofs  of  misgovem- 
feient— of  oppression—which  accounted 
for  the  constant  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.  He  did  not  deny 
that  much  had  been  done  for  Ireland ;  that 
large  sums  had  been  given  to  promote 
oducation.  He  hoped  they  had  been  pro- 
perly appropriated.  The  splendid  muni- 
noe^lce  of  England  two  years  ago,  had 
done  iBora  to  strengthfo  Britiah  influonoi^ 
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and  to  place  the  people  of  England  in  a 
true  lignt  before  the  people  of  Irelandy 
than  anv  circumstance  wnich  had  ever 
occurred.  The  assembling  of  magistrates 
in  petty  sessions,  instead  of  administering 

iustice  or  injustice  in  their  own  houses^ 
le  knew  had  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.    Justice  so  administer- 
ed, impressed  the  people  with  the  belief 
that  at  length  the  laws  were  about  to  be 
dealt  out  with  an  even  hand  to  the  great 
msn  and  to  the  poor  man.    The  want  of 
employment  of  tne  population  was  one  of 
the  prominent  evils  of  Ireland,  but  he 
hoped  that  that  evil  would  soon  be  reme- 
died.   But  it  could  be  only  remedied  b^ 
the  circulation  of  Enj^lish  capital ;  and  it 
was  a  pleasing  fact  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  during  the  last  six  months 
large  sums  of  British  capital  had  found 
their  way  into  Ireland    [Hear,  hearil. 
He  hailed  this  as  the  commencement  ota 
great  ^ood,  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
one  British  merchant  employing  his  capi- 
tal in  manufactures  in  Ireland,  would  do 
of  greater  benefit  to  that  country  than 
whole  volumes  of  laws  [Cheers].    But 
when  he  said  this  he  meant  not  to  deny 
the  influence  of  wise  and  wholesome  laws, 
or  the  influence  of  wise  and  able  men 
called  upon    to  administer  those  laws. 
The  measures  that  had  been   recently 
taken  had  not  improved  the  situation  of 
the  people :  indeed,  so  rapid  an  improve- 
ment could  not  have  been  expected.    But 
it  was  his  hope  that  Ireland  would  im- 
prove—that measures  would  be  taken  to 
bind  the  people  to  the  laws,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  disgust  and  dissatisfiustion^ 
and  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity.    He 
was  convinced  tnat   British    capitalists, 
once  assured  of  safety  and  protection, 
would  employ  their  money  in  that  coun- 
try, and  under  their  influence  he  had  as 
little  doubt  that  Ireland  would  rapidly 
improve  [Hear,  hear  ij.    There  was  an- 
other great  benefit  which  might  be  easily 
conferred  on  Ireland,  and  which  it  was 
injustice  not  to  confer.    To  what,   he 
would  ask,  were  the  British  people  in- 
debted for  their  superiority,  their  pros- 
perity, and  their  happiness  I    They  were 
indebted  for  those  great  blessings  to  the 
union  that  prevailed  amongst  them,  found* 
ed,  as  that  union  was,  upon  the  full  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  their  common  couo* 
try,  and  the  blessings  of  their  coinmon 
constitution  [Cheers].    He  believed  that 
any  measures  which  might  be  taken,  how^ 
ever  w^  intended,  woiSd  be  of  no  essen^ 
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tial  beitefit  to  Irelindy  as  long  as  the 
people  were  kept  di? ided  by  means  of  the 
▼eiy  hiws  by  wnich  they  were  governed, 
lliese  laws  could  only  be  looked  upon  in 
Che  light  of  a  disgrace  and  misfortune; 
tiiey  went  to  bar  out  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  from  the  rights  of  thetr  coun- 
try ;  they  went  to  arm  one  party  asainst 
another,  and  to  depress  and  degrade  the 
wliole.  He  had  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
thus  much,  because  he  would  have  ill  dis- 
charged his  duty,  if,  whilst  be  alluded  to 
the  measures  of  improfemeot  which  had 
taken  place,  he  did  not  say  that*  unac- 
compsnied  by  the  great  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  which  he  alluded,  they  would  turn 
out  to  be  of  very  little  value ;  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  would  be  of  no 
value.  As  the  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  ministry,  he  trusted  thst  he 
should  be  excused  m  seeondinff  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  on  a  royd  Speech, 
which  pointed  out  the  fortunate  results  of 
that  policy,  in  the  continued  peace  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  increasing  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large* 
£Hear,  hear-ll 

Mr.  Bronghtm  said,  that  he  rose  thus 
tmrly  to  press  himself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
She  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
she  hon*  member  who  had  so  eloquently 
aeconded  the  motion  for  the  address* 
With  respect  to  the  Speech  itself,  be  was 
fai  tlie  same  situation  in  which  he  believed 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
House  found  themselves  on  the  present 
night,  when  they  had  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  the  topics  of  the  speech,  save 
what  they  had  gleaned  by  hearsay  in  the 
morning,  through  the  various  channels  of 
communication  ojpen  to  them ;  partly,  in- 
deed, through  the  English  newspapers^ 
|Mrtly,  also,  through  the  foreign;  for 
throuffh  the  one,  as  through  the  other, 
they  had  anticipations  of,  he  believed, 
e^nal  accuracy.  He  should  therefore 
wuh,  considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  occasion,  the  greater  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  masnitude  of  the 
topics  which  such  a  speech  must  neces- 
sarily enibrace— -he  could  wish,  he  said, 
on  this  Occasion,  and  how  more  than  on 
any  other  within  his  memory,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  recur  to  the  good  old  establish- 
ed practice  of  consideration  before  they 
discussed  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  not  to  be  driven  prematurely,  and  in  a 
staCe  of  comparative  Ignorance,  to  do  that 
which,  in  whatever  way  it  could  be  view- 
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ed,  amounted  to  nothing  more  nor  h 
than  a  committal  of  themselves  to  the 
adoption  of  certain  propositions,  which 
were  precipitated  into  their  view  by  his 
msjesty's  ministers  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  session*  But,  as  he  knew  little  of 
the  contenu  of  the  Speech,  except  from 
the  sources  to  which  be  had  already  re- 
ferred, and  as  he  bad  only  heard  the  sub- 
jects therein  referred  to  glanced  at  and 
elucidated  in  the  speech  of  the  hon*  se- 
conder, not  having  had  the  'advantage  of 
hearing  the  hon.  mover's  speech,  he  had 
only  the  power»  upon  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  notice  such  arguments  as  he 
had  heard  in  support  of  the  topics,  in  m 
speech  which  he  had  not  had  thcLoppor-i 
tunity  of  considering ;  and  the  consideni- 
tion  of  which  he  was  afraid  he  had  no 
chance  of  inducing  the  House,  akcording 
to  the  good  old  practice,  to  postpone. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  expressions 
and  opinions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  hon.  seconder,  which  he  had 
heard  with  great  delight ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  others  which  the 
hon.  seconder  had  used,  to  which  be  could 
not  defer  his  opposition  ^one  moment,  and 
the  policy  and  principle  of  which  he  must 
positively  contradict*  For  the  former— 
namely,  the  parts  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech  which  gave  him  the  warmest  plea* 
sure — he  had  to  refer  to  his  concluding 
observations,  which,  considering  the  oc- 
casion wbep  he  uttered  them,  his  situa* 
tion,  and  the  circumstances  imder  wbich 
he  avowed  such  principles,-  were  not  only 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  the  hon. 
member  lived,  but  afforded  some  presage 
that  the  time  had  at  length  arrivea,  wheo 
that  disgraceful  system  under  which  I^« 
land  hsd  been  so  long  misgoverned  was 
to  be  abandoned,  and  when  that  unhappy 
country  was  at  length  to  be  ruled  upon 
some  constitutional,  intelligible,  and  con- 
sistent mode  of  government ;  and  not  by 
having  one  officer  in  its  administration  so 
placed  and  so  acting,  as  to  thwart  another, 
or  botli  of  them  %o  relatively  situated  in 
the  scale  of  their  system,  as  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  a  power  which  worked  at  homor 
and  which  they  were  afraid  to  strike ;  or 
by  not  being  allowed  to  carry  with  them 
any  settled  determination  to  act  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state.  It  was  time  that  an 
avowal  should  be  made  of  some  wish  to 
give  to  Irehiod  the  benefit  oi  constitu« 
tional  freedom-— of  that  practical  adminis« 
tration  of  good  laws,  which  was  the  teal 
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and  best  mode  of  lecuriog  the  publiexo- 
operttion  io  their  behalf:  it  waa  time  to 
hold  out  that  hope  to  a  tuffieriDg  and  long 
mitgOTeroed  people,  who  had,  to  ute  the 
eloquent  language  of  the  hon.  seconderi 
only  known  the  Britifh  constitution  by 
the  bare  which  shut  it  out  from  them.  If 
this  were  the  new  and  sound  policy  which 
was  to  dawn  upon  Ireland,  he  KaiM  its 
approach,  not  only  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  could  be  bestowed  upon  that 
afficted  people,  but  as  the  most  certain 
means  of  extending  concord  among  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  of 
making  them  more  generally  useful  to  the 
empire  at  large.  This  change,  however, 
to  DO  effective  must  not  be  delayed :  it 
must  be  promptly  taken  up  by  an  effec* 
tive  and  honest  effort  of  the  government, 
emanating  directly  firom  them,  and  pro- 
nrolgated  with  an  avowed  determination 
to  have  it  strictly  and  inflexibly  applied. 

Concurring  as  he  did  in  this  part  of  the 
hon.  members  speech,  it  was  with  regret 
that  he  had  to  follow  up  his  other  obser- 
vations with  the  most  decided  expression 
of  dissent  from  many  of  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  him.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
underatand  some  of  the  comments  which 
he  had  made  upon  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  this  country  towards  her  foreign  rela* 
tions :— he  hardly  knew  on  what  portion 
of  her  late  intercourse  with  foreign  states 
England  ought  to  felicitate  hereelf— the 
cunory  expression  of  regret  which  the 
hon.  member  had  applied  to  the  infamous 
invasion  of  Spain,  following  his  allusion  to 
the  single  sentence  which  the  speech  con« 
talned  respecting  that  event,  and  which 
was  one  congratulating  the  sovereign  on 
the  line  of  policy  he  had  been  advised  to 
adopt.  Good  God!  what  was  that  line 
of  policy  ?  It  might  have  been  right,  or  it 
might  have  been  wrong— it  was  now  too 
late  to  argue  the  question  of  that  policy ; 
liut  was  its  effect  thtt  upon  which  the  par- 
liament had  a  right  now  to  congratomte 
their  sovereign  ?  To  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent policy  might,  perhaps,  as  the  hon. 
member  supposed,  have  led  to  defeat ;  but 
even  in  that  view  of  it,  they  were  only 
dhe  degree  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  made  the  experiment 
of  their  interference.  This  country  might 
have  been,  under  one  idternative,  doomed 
to  witness,  notwithstanding  her  interposi- 
tion, the  conquest  of  Spain  by  France, 
and  the  iiltimate  possibiiity  of  being  in» 
volved  in  a  war,  without  making  the  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  aggreasion  of  the 
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invader.  That  course  ahe  had  not  taken^ 
but  had  remained  a  witnesa  of  the  ag^roa* 
slon*  Was  that  a  topio  of  congratulation  ? 
It  might  have  been  wise  not  to  have  gone 
to  war;  but  he  roust  repeat,  that  of  all 
topics  of  self-congratulstion^  and  of  all 
times  to  urge  them  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  this  was  the  most  extraordinary^ 
the  most  incredible,  when  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  Fhmce,  and  those  with  whom  that 
power  was  in  conjunction,  was,  to  put 
down  the  spark  of  liberty  wherever  it 
dawned.  Was  that  the  moment  for  Eng- 
land to  congratulate  herself  upon  her 
non-interference  to  save  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  independent  stateal  At  leasts 
it  became  a  free  nation  like  thia»  not  to 
withhold  her  remonstrance  from  being 
heard,  rather  than  her  congratulatioQ 
upon  her  own  passiveness,  by  the  sups> 
portere  of  that  league  of  despots,  who,  m 
the  firet  instance,  through  the  agencv  of 
France  against  Spain,  have  aivowed  toeir 
armed  con^iracy  against  the  liberties  of 
the  world.  That  such  a  moment  ahouU 
be  taken  by  a  British  Parlipmait  to  don* 
gratulate  the  Crown,  that  matters  have 
not  gone  worse  with  the  people  of  ]Eog^ 
land,  would  hardly  be  credited,  unlesa  bv 
those  who  had  heard  the  worda  of  the  adU 
dress.  Let  the  House  raa»ilect  what  it 
was  which  had  happened  dnoe  they  had 
last  met:  it  was  only  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  France— only  that  France  had, 
by  force  of  arms,  possessed  herself  of  that 
ancient  and  once  powerful  nation— and 
only  that  Great  Britain  had  suffisred,  aU 
most  without  remonstrance,  that  French 
achievement  to  be  performed.  And  yet 
England  was  now  to  congratuhte  herself 
upon  what  she  had  done,  or  rather  had 
failed  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of  the  li- 
berties of  an  fa^jiependent  atate*  There 
was  a  time  when  that  event  (the  conquest 
of  Spain)  waa  much  more  distant  than  it 
lately  looked— when  the  situation  of  Eng- 
land at  home  was  most  diffinrent  from  wlmt 
it  now  was-«>when  the  necessary  mode  of 
conducting  the'  particular  war  was  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  expensive  wars 
that  had  ever  been  undertaken— and  yet, 
at  that  time  the  struggle  of  Spain  was  by 
England  manfully  and  victoriously  d&» 
fended,  and  her  victories  in  that  cause 
celebn^ed  throughout  the  world.  But, 
of  what  avail,  he  now  adced,  had  been 
that  expense  and  that  bloodshed?  It  waa 
now  indeed  f and  sorry  was  he  to  say  it), 
aselesa  to  aiscuss  the  diftrent  policy 
whi^h  the  goferament  had  on  the  lateoc^ 
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cation  pomied;  but,  for  God's  Mke»  if  it 
cannot  be  tbe  aul^ect  of  remopstrancey  let 
it  net  be  put  fcnrlb  on  parliam^ntanr  re- 
cord at  n  nt  soorce  for  exfMrewiDg  felici- 
titiont  to  the  throne. 

The  hon.  member  bad  dwelt  uppn  the 
inadequate  reaiatance  made  by  the  people 
of  Spain  to  their  invader«»  and  hpul  from 
thence  inferred»  that  the  Spanigrda  had 
altered  itheir  attachment  to  a  free  const!- 
tution,  andy  to  say  the  least  of  ity  had 
evinced  but  a  very  moderate  desire  for  a 
species  of  liberty  fojr  which  they  were  not 
preparedy  and  manifested  no  feeling  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  constitution  provided  for  them. 
This  argument  of  the  hon.  member  cut 
two  ways;  and*  viewed  in  either,  carried 
.with  it  many  difficulties.  He  should  like 
to  know  if  Spain  was  not  against  the  pre^ 
sent  restorea  government — ^if  the  feelings 
and  prindples  of  an  immense  part  of  the 
Spanish  population  were  not  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  system  which  the  allies 
iiad  subverted^'if  socK  bad  not  been,  and 
atill  was  tbe  predominant  desire  of  that 

Kplcy  why  was  France  compelled  to 
p  60  or  70)000  troops  in  Spain  to  prop 
the  thnme  of  Ferdinand  i  The  hon.  mem« 
ber^s  argumenty  to  sav  the  least  of  ity 
placed  him  in  this  dilemma— -either  the 


Spaniards  loved  a  free  consiitutiopy  and 
must  be  kept  down  from  the  enjoyment  of 
it  by  an  overawing  force ;  or  France  has 
conquered  Spain,  and  is  prepared  to  hold 
it  as  a  conquered  country.  There  was  no 
gettiu  rid  of  that  dilemma*  There  was 
one  ortwo  condusiooa  to  which  the  argu^ 
nenty  as  put  by  the  bon.  member  inevit- 
ably led-'-one  of  them  was  mos(  hostile  to 
the  plighted  foith  of  a  great  aationy  moist 
dangeroua  to  the  safety  of  surrounding 
statesy  and  most  deeply  pommitting  the 
public  honour  of  France;  who,  but  the 
soring  before  ber  invasiooy  had  disavowed 
all  idea  of  a  direct  attack  upon  Spain.  In 
the  iisce  of  Eoropoy  Franco  had  oisavowed 
^luu  aggression  formed  any  part  of  her 
views  towards  Spain.  The  British  go- 
yenisDent  had  been  duped  by  the  disgust* 
ing  bypoorisy  which  Uien  veiled  the  d^ 
signs  orFrance;  and  being  so  duped,  the 
neana  were  overlooked  of  doing  what 
oould  be  done  to  avert  the  fate  of  Spain. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  if  that  were  not 
the  alternative  to  which  Spain  was  reduo- 
•dy  and  that  she  had  a  deahre  to  aaaintain 
ber  coaatitutiony  but  compelled  io  yiidd 
to  the  force  of  oirodmstancesy  was  herself 
mable to presema eaffioient  fironltoher 


invaders,  although  she  claimed  the  aid  of 
other  free  countries  for  a  support  tha| 
would  have  b^ei^  trifling  to  themy  yet 
adequate  to  her  exigencies— a  trifling  pe- 
cuniary aid,  a  smaU  naval  co-operation, 
the  resources  which  she  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  individual  services  of  en- 
terprising individuals  by  the  repeal  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  bill — these,  with  her 
own  efforts,  might  have  had  a  fair  trial, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
actual  result.  There  was  no  getting  rid 
of  the  dilemma  which  he  had  pointed  out. 
He  believed  the  cause  of  the  disasters  lof 
Spain  had  arisen  from  the  conduct  of  both 
parties,  w;ho  were  affected  by  the  dilem- 
ma. He  believed  that  Spain  had  been 
prepared  to  defend  her  constitution, 
though  left  to  herselfy  without  leaders 
and  external  support*  and  that  still  she 
was  kept  down  bv  the  overwhelmine 
power  of  France-— tnat  she  had  suflkred 
a  conquest  of  her  national  independence, 
the  worst  i^d  most  dangerous  of  aU  con* 
quests,  in  the  fuc^  of  a  civilized  workL 
This  FM  an  overt  act  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  great  band  of  tyrants  against  the 
liberties  of  free  statea;  and  it  had  be^ 
done  while  another  great  nation,  herself 
the  cradle  of  freedom,  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  that  blew,  which,  oy  the 
least  active  interpositiooy  she  might  have 
repelled. 

What  had  this  country  gained  by  th^ 
policy  on  which  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  fellpitate  themselves  i  llie  hoif. 
gentleman  Aad  aivierted,  thgt  a^  no  former 
neriod  of  ber  history  had  Gre^t  B^itaiP 
held  a  i^oie  oommandieg  ilttitude  in.jbe 
eye^  of  the  world,  or  one  in  whiqh  sb^ 
more  completely  hdd  'the  balance  «^ 
oow^  in  the  scale  pf  h^^m  PAUti^ 
where  was  this  dhowu?  W!>ore  wi|s  this 
preponderating  pp^trpl  of  influence 
visible  ?  They  once»  in.4l(M|  CQuld  bo|U|t 
of  that  Bfc^d  pre-emipency ;  bu(  be 
challengea  any  man  to  point  out  jt^  ^z*- 
istence  now,  in  gofeming  the  destiniea  of 
sutes*  Sjther,  they  bad  tbe  ppwer,  a|^ 
refiriiined  from  using  it,  or  they  hsid 
suflbred  the  haiun  mich  upbel^  liberty 
aqd  the  independence  of  natioin  to  be 
kicked  by  a  n^  of  deppbtf  y  and  the 
bal^wse  to  he  osverpowered ;  qr  thev  ha$ 
auflbred  th^oMeWes  to  be  duped  and 
csjol^,  and  shiut  out  from  the  E^ropew 
system ;  or,  what  wiis,  if  pof^ibley  stiV 
worsoy  to  be  .called  into  il,  when  (and 
indeed  upon  ino  other  occasion)  thsv 
.were,  wanted  as  broktnb  when  Abe  Mw 
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were  to  be  paid,  and  the  money  wai  to 
oe  supplied  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
edieme.  One  mode  of  ettimatiog  the 
eente  enterttbed  by  the  tontinentd 
powers  of  the  conduct  and  station  of 
fingland  was,,  to  see  in  what  light 
foreigners  treated  them.  It  was  now  the 
proverbial  talk  abroad,  when  the  politics 
of  England  were  discussed,  that  sne  was 
BO  longer  entitled  to  rate  herself  as  a  first- 
rate  controlling  power-— no,  nor  even  as  a 
second-rate;  but  must  take  her  place  as 
an  insular  power,  where  nature  nad  put 
her,  or  where  she  had  put  herself.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  dangers  which 
were  imputed  to  the  system  of  the 
foreign  despots  were  fanciful,  distant, 
and  chimencal.  He  was  prepared  to 
maintain  the  contrary  from  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  conspirators,  commonly 
called  «<  the  Holy  Alliance/'  ^A  cry  of 
««  Hear."]  What !  was  this  designation 
of  these  Sovereigns^  doubted  ?  Why,  it 
was  not  his,  but  that  which  they  had 
given  themselves.  There  wss  but  one 
view  which  could  be  taken  of  that  league 
of  conspirators,  and  of  the  motives  of 
fheir  alhance.  He  did  not  expect  that 
any  measure  would  proceed  from  these 
conspirators  during  ^tne  course  of  either 
the  present  year  or  of  the  next  yesr,  or 
even  of  the  year  after  that,  exprcMly 
designed  to  wound  the  pride,  or  outrage 
the  feelinffs  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  tor  though  that  people  were 
prevented  by  many  considerations  from 
plunging  hastily  into  the  miseries  of  war, 
though  they  were  bound  over  to  keep 
tiie  peace  in  recognizances  of  eight 
hundred  milUons  sterling ;  yet,  as  in  the 
caae  of  private  individuds,  there  were 
insults  wnich  compelled  them  to  forfeit 
the  recognisances  into  which  they  had 
entei^,  so  also,  in  the  case  of  nations, 
tiiere  were  cncumstances  so  injurious  to 
their  honour,  sb  galUng  to  their  pride,  and 
even  so  ahutnfaig  to  their  fears,  as  to 
induce  them  to  fbrfeit  the  recognizances 
fcy  which  they  were  bomid,  and  to  say, 
in '  language  more  warranted  by  high 
feeliuff  than  by  sound  discretion,  J*  Jjst 
the  ddl>t  go ;  let  the  storm  come ;  we  are 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  hap  what 
nap  may,  we  will  submit  no  longer  to  the 
contumely  and  outrage  of  these  oppressors 
of  mankmd."  Therefore,  it  was,  he 
conceived,  that  the  iosperial  personages 
sdbrottd  would  prdceed  dowly  and  gra- 
dually, but  still  silently  and  surely  in 
their  lafiM&al'  work;  that  they  would 
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no<  assail  us  by  any  direct  and  immediate 
measures,  but  would  accustom  us  by 
degrees,  to  bear,  first  one  thing  and  then 
another,  till  at  last,  when  they  had  come 
to  that  point  at  which  we  necessarily  must 
atop,  we  should  find  that  we  had  lost  the 
golden  opportunity  of  resisting  them  with 
successV  and  having  lost  with  it,  that 
which  to  individuals  was  every  thing,  and 
to  nations  dmost  every  thing,  namely, 
our  honour,  should  be  driven  at  their  good 
time,  and  not  at  our  own,  to  wage  a 
long  and  sanguinary,  and  perhaps,  un- 
successful struggle  against  those  whom 
we  could  have  resisted  successfully  had 
we  resisted  them  in  the  outset  of  their 
agcressions. 

In  making  these  assertions,  he  wss  not 
indulging  in  empty  and  unsupported  de- 
clamation. He  had  only  to  ask  the 
house  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these 
crowned  conspirators  abroad,  and  then 
request  it  to  judge  of  what  their  inten- 
tions, and  feelings,  and  conduct  must 
soon  be  toward  us.'  He  had  been  treated 
during  the  last  session»»and  as  it  was  % 
most  important  point,  and  one  of  which 
he  had  a  most  vivid  recollection,  he 
would  proceed  to  it  first— he  had  been 
treated  with  a  sne^r  of  contempt,  by 
a  right  bon.  secretary,  when  he  had 
stated,  that,  according  to  information 
which  he  had  received,  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  commenced  a  system  of 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  in« 
temai  government  of  the  Swiss  cantons* 
He  had  said  at  the  time  that  he  did  not 
believe  all  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  but  had  added,  that  if  the  least 

Eart  of  the  least  statement  which  he  had 
card  were  founded  upon  fact,  it  was 
much  too  much.  The  right  hon.  secre- 
tary, in  reply,  contented  himself  with 
parodying  Uie  expression  which  he  had 
used,  and  did  not  venture  to  say,  **  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  a  story ,^  which 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  or  *^  we  do 
not  ourselves  know  of  any  such  thing,'* 
which  to  him  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory;  for  he  diould  have  supposed  that 
as  the  well-paid  mimster,  whom  we  had 
residing  in  tnat  country,  with  all  the  in- 
telligence which  it  was  his  duty  and  hia 
business  to  collect,  had  not  heard  any 
thing  of  such  a  measure,  there  could  not 
be  any  truth  in  the  information  which  he 
had  recehred  regarding  iu  The  right 
hon.  secretary,  however,  ventured  to  say, 
« If  the  least  part  of  the  least  statement 
which  the  bod.  and  learned  Qm^eman  has 
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iaide»  b  much  ^  much  for  him  to  dit* 
Glo0e»  it  may  be  a  tatUfactioD  to  him  to 
koow»  .that  that  leaitpart  is  much  more 
than  hifl  Majeaty'a  GhDveniment  are  in- 
formed of.**  From  the  epigrammatic 
turn  of  the  expreMioos  which  the  right 
hon.  secretary  tiad  then  used,  he  had  an 
entire .  recollection  of  the  reply  which 
he  had  then  made;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  reply*  it  now  turned  out 
beyond  all  difipute»  that  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  received,  was  much  more 
correct  than  that  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  his  Majesty's  government :  for 
though,  hitherto,  he  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  correct  in  what  he  had  asserted 
regarding  the  offer  of  placing  Switzerland 
under  the  protectorate  of  an  Austrian 
prince,  still  ne  had  been  more  than  borne 
out  by  facts,  in  what  he  had  asserted  re- 
garding the  restrictions  which  were  to  be 
placed  upon  the  freedom  of  its  press,  and 
the  regulations  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  send  ail  emigrants  out  of  its  territories ; 
or,  in  other  words,  bv  imperial  mandate* 
to  convert  Switzerland,  which  in  all  former 
time  hsd  been  an  inviolable  asylum  to  all 
persons  persecuted  for  their  religious  and 
political  opinions,  into  a  mere  province  and 
appanage  to  Austria.  Sorry  was  he  to 
atate^  but  it  was  a  matter  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  tnose  indi- 
viduals whom  the  calamities  of  their 
countrv  and  the  oppression  of  its  rulers 
had  inuuced  to  seek  refuse  in  Switzerland, 
had  been  driven  from  its  confines,  with 
an  aggravation  of  sufiering  that  was 
totally  unnecessary  even  to  accomplish 
the  infernal  purposes  of  their  per- 
secutors ;  and  that  the  press  had  been  put 
down  with  a  degree  of  superfluous 
violence,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to 
apcount  upon  any  rational  principle :  for, 
not  content  with  putting  down  those 
journals  which  communicated  political 
intelligence^  or  those  journals  of  intel- 
ligence in  which  certain  matters  of 
political  discussion  were  mixed,  they  had 
even  put  down  those  journals  of  whidi 
the  object  was  mere  literary  and  scientific 
discussion,  for  no  other  reason,  that  he 
could  learn,  than  tiiat  they  savoured  of 
discussion,  and  that  discussion  and  con- 
spiracy could  not  stand  together.  He 
might  be  told  in  reply,  that  notwith- 
atsuding  all  these  circumstances,  the 
finances  of  Switzerland,  though  small 
in  amount,  were  flourishing,  that  ita 
people  were  contented  and  cheerful,  and 
ilmost  free  from  taxation ;  that  there  was 


tranquillity  within,  and  no  disturbance 
from  without ;  but  yet,  thoiigh,  all  this 
were  true,  he  would  still  call  Switzerland 
an  unhappy  country,  placed  as  it  was  a( 
the  beck  of  foreign  despots,  and  there- 
fore forced  to  connive  at  the  wrongs, 
which  those  public  conspirators,  against 
all  that  was  free,  and  virtuous,  and  holy, 
were  daily  inflicting  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  people  of  Switzerlimd 
were  made  their  accomplices,  and  thus 
contrived  to  preserve  nominal  freedom, 
whilst  practically  suffering  all  the  indig- 
nities of  the  most  abject  slavery.  By 
such  conduct  they  trusted  to  escape 
those  evils,  which  open  resistance  would 
immediately  bring  upon  them;  and  all 
they  gained  by  such  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  their  masters  was  a  post- 
ponement— a  short  postponement  of  the 
misfortunes  which  they  dreaded. 

Nor  was  it  in  Switzerland  alone,  that 
these  conspirators  made  their  power  to 
be  felt  and  feared.  In  Germany  they 
exercised  similar  control ;  and  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  they  acted  as  a 
police;  a  kind  of  royal,  imperial,  and 
military  police— all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  they  acted  like  that 
imseen  body  which  formerly  exercised  its 
influence  over  Germany,  to  counteract 
principles  and  practices  as  detestable  as 
their  own.  Like  that  unseen  body,  these 
conspirators  met  in  secret  conclave  to 
effect  their  objects :  like  them,  they  de- 
liberated on  their  decrees  in  private,  and 
afterwards  appointed  individual  membera 
to  execute  them  in  public  For  instance, 
sentence  went  fortn  against  Italy,  and 
Austria  was  ap{)ointed  to  desolate  and  over- 
run that  beautiful  country.  On  a  subse« 
quent  occasion,  Spain  and  Portugal  became 
the  object  of  their  rage,  and  to  France  was 
allotted  the  task  of  punishipg  and  enslaving 
them*  On  one  day  Austria,  and  on 
another  France,  was  the  power  selected  to 
execute  the  orders  of  tliis  confederation  of 
despots;  and  that,  too,  without  any  de- 
ference to  us  or  to  our  interests  (indeed,  as 
to  our  interests,  it  would  only  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  deed,  if  it  were  decidedly 
hostUe  to  them)  ;  without  any  regard  to 
our  feelings,  principles,  customs,  or 
opinions;  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  those 
orders,  were  reaped  by  their  victims,  or 
by  ourselves,  witnout  any  question  being 
made  as  to  their  effects,  or  any  objection 
being  urged  by  us  as  to  their  coose^ 
quences  [Hear,  hear].  And  this,  he  waa 
to  be  told,,  was  subject  of  congratulatiem 
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to  the  people  of  Enffland)  Thit  Witt  I 
lioldiag  the  balance  ot  power,  swaying  | 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  execating  | 
0U'r  own  purposes  as  absolutely  as  we  I 
lerer  did  in  the  **  high  and  paloby  state"  of 
t)ur  national  glory  I 

To  retnm,  however,  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  digressed^  He  had  before 
described  to  the  tiouse  the  complete  state 
of  yassalage  to  which  the  press  had  been 
Teduced  in  Switzerland.  If  any  man 
doubted  of  its  being  in  a  similar  state  of 
subjection  and  degradation  in  Germany, 
he  would  merely  remind  him  of  what  had 
occurred  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg,  where  a  mandate  was 
given  to  the  government  to  suppress  an 
obnoxious  journal,  and  where  the  ob- 
noxious journal  was  suppressed  accord- 
ingly. He  had  been  told  upon  authority 
whicli  he  could  not  dispute,  that  there  was 
no  part  of  Germany  m  which  the  editor 
of  a  journal  durst  publish  any  thing  that 
was  calculated  to  give  umbrage ;  he  would 
not  say  to  the  sovereign  of  his  own 
country^-for  that  was  a  matter  of  muni- 
.cipal  law  and  domestic  arrangement— but 
to  the  Csar  of  Muscovy,  the  King  of 
France,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria — 
foreign  powers,  natural  enemies  to  each 
other,  between  whom  no  alliance  could 
exist  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
nations ;  and  who  had  no  more  right  or 
title  to  interfere  with  the  press  of 
Germany,  than  the  Commons  of  jBngland 
had  to  interfere  with  die  press  of  France, 
or  to  command  the  suppression  of  any 
journal  published  in  its  metropolis^  He 
was  afraid  that  this  was  the  case  in  Italv 
also.  An  Austrian  army,  as  they  all 
knew,  had  over-run  that  beautiful  yet 
miserable  country.  The  south  of  it  was 
still  occupied  by  a  body  of  80,000  men, 
whilst  the  north  had  recentlv  witnessed  a 
scene  of  horror,  [*<  hear"  from  all  sides 
of  the  house],  of  which  the  mere  re- 
collection made  the  blood  curdle  in  the 
veins,  and  filled  every  feeling  breast  with 
the  strongest  emotions  of  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  Despotism  had  there  added 
new  horrors  to  the  cruelty  which  it  always 
exhibited  In  the  execution  of  its  decrees, 
Imdhad  aggravated,  bv  the  most  inffenlous 
barbarity,  the  mental  tortures  which  it 
was  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  on  its  un- 
happy victims.  He  wished  not  to  excite 
Che  feelings  of  the  house  by  any  glowing 
appeal  to  their  passfotis;  but  he  could  not 
mp  aakmg  tfaem,  whedier  any  hufguage 
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of  condemnation  could  be  too  strong  for 
a  government,  which,  when  individuals 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  after  three 
years'  confinement  hi  a  fortress,  remote 
from  their  friends,  unacquainted  with  their 
crime,  and  unconfronted  with  their  accu- 
serSffconld,  after  their  relatives  had  under- 
taken a  week's  iouroey  to  apply  for  mercy, 
send  them  back  without  any  answer,  and 
withhold  fVom  them  the  imowledge  that 
an  order  had  been  ahready  issued  to  re- 
mit the  capital  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  change  it— he  couTd  not  say  whether 
in  mercy  or  not — into  protracted  im- 
prisonment, for  ten  or  twenty  years,  in 
an  Austrian  fortress?  Let  tnem  reflect 
on  the  mental  agony  in  whicli  those  un- 
happy females  must  have  travelled  back  to 
their  unhappy  relatives,  in  ignorance  of- 
the  commutation  of  their  sentence,  and 
expecting  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
imprisonment  too  late  to  catch  their  last 
sign,  or  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  affection 
to  their  bleeding  remains :  let  them  r^ 
fleet  on  the  mass  of  wanton  and  un- 
necessary suflering  to  which  they  had  thus 
been  exposed ;  and  then,  if  they  could » 
let  them  withhold  from  those  who  inflicted 
it,  their  disgust,  their  hatred,  and  their 
deepest  execration.  This  was  a  sample, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  not  a  solitary 
sample,  of  what  was  daily  going  on  in  that 
conquered  country.  He  spoke  of  it,  not 
as  an  evil  caused  by  its  municipal  law, 
but  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  and  in- 
sulting enemy.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
only  grievance  to  which  the  Austrian  sub- 
jects of  Italy  were  exposed.  It  was  true, 
that  torture  had  been  abolished,  and  that 
the  rack  was  no  longer  in  use ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  judge  of  police  was  in- 
vested with  a  power,  which  enabled  him, 
if  his  victim  did  not  answer  as  he  wished, 
to  aggravate  his  sufierings  in  whatever 

groportion  he  thought  fit.  For  instance, 
e  could  place  him  in  a  dark  instead  of  a 
light  dungeon ;  he  could  feed  him  on  bread 
and  water,  rastead  of  the  usual  prison 
illowance ;  he  could  confine  him  for  ten 
or  even  twenty  days  in  a  cell,  which  he 
was  authorised  to  render  more  or  less 
damp  and  unwholesome,  according  as  the 
prisoner  showed  a  greater  or  a 'less  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  his  ofience ;  io  other 
words,  according  to  the  honesty,  or 
obstiimcy,  or  strength  of  nerve  of  his 
victim ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tort by  a  slower,  though  not  a  less  effective 
torment  than  the  rack,  an  avowal  of  guilt 
where  die  individual  was  not  gmlty,  and 
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a  denuDciaiion  of  crime  againti  those  who 
had  never  committed  it.  These  practices, 
diey  were  aware,  had  been  now  carried 
OD.  in  Italy,    under  Austrian    superin<* 
tendence,  unt  upwards  of  three  years.    In 
some  cases,  the  victim  had  sunk  under 
them;  in  others,  he  had  been  so  com- 
pletely worn  down  by  his  sufferings,  as 
to  have  sought  to  escape  from  them  and 
from  life  together,  by  confessing  guilt 
which  he  had  never  perpetrated ;  and  in 
many,  the  nearest  relations  had  inculpated 
each  other  of  crimes^  which  it  was  after- 
wards proved,  upon  Uie  clearest,  evidence, 
it  was  not  possible,  that  they4:ould  have 
committed.     This,  he  repeated,  was  daily 
done  in  Italy  under  Austrian  superintend 
dence,  in  conformity  with  the  mandates 
of  the  conspirators,  whom  he  had  before 
described.     They  need  not  order  it  to  be 
done  in  Spain  by  the  satellites  of  France, 
because  they  had  a  more  active  and  ap- 
propriate agent  for  their  purposes  in  that 
country,  in  the  person  of  Irerdinand  its 
beloved  monarch  [a  laugh],  who,  he  de- 
fied any  man  to  deny  it,  was  more  the 
object  of   the    contempi,  disgust,  and 
abhorrence  of  civilised  Europe,  than  any 
jDther  man  now  living  in  it.    **  There  he 
is,^'  continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, <*  a  fit  companion  for  the  unholy 
band  of  kings,  who  have  restored  him  to 
the  power  which  he  has  so  often  abused, 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
abusing  it  once  more :  there  he  is,  with 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  Riego   yet 
dripping    on    his    head,  seeking    fresh 
victims  for  the  scaffold,  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  first  summons,  to  the  torture 
of  the  helpless  women  and  uno&ndiog 
children,  whom  fortune  majr  have  placed 
in  his  power.  I  believe  that  in  this  house, 
aa  well  as  in  this  country,  there  is  only  one 
feeling  regarding  the  conduct  of  these 
despots.    I  believe  that  if  the  country 
were  polled  man  by  man,  though  there 
might  be  some  who  think  it  unfit  to  give 
vent  at  present  to  such  sentiments  as  I 
have    expressed   reading  them,   there 
would  be  none  to  dispute  their  propriety 
or  correctness.    I  believe  that  I  might 
call  upon  the  house  now,  as  I  did  three 
years  a^  in  the  case  of  the  unprincipled 
aggression  upon  Naples,    and   with  the 
same  success.    I  believe  that  I  might  even 
.call  upon  those  gentlemen  who  Uiink  me 
unwise  in  making  the  declaration  I  have 
done,  and  put  the  question  to  them,  one 
afler  another,  without  any  fear  as  to  their 
answer,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  abhor  the 
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whole  conduct,  character,  and  principles 
of  those  conspirators,  who  are  now  ex- 
erting their  utmost  power  to  degrade  the 
monl  dignity  .of  man,  to  bring  back  the 
times  of  intellectual  darkness,  and  to  de- 
luge the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  with 
the  blood  of  all  who  opposed  themselves 
to  the  completion  of  their  infiimoos 
designs}^  [Loud  cheers.] 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
reminded  the  House,  that  it  behoved  it  to 
consider  the  difficulties  into  which  the  re- 
cent policy  of  the  continental  roonarchs 
was  calculated,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
to  plunge  this  country*  However  insen- 
sible we  had  shown  ourselves  to  the  aggres- 
sion upon  Old  Spain,  it  appeared  that  we 
were  likely  to  be  a  little  more  sensitive  to 
any  aggression  upon  New  Spain.  He 
knew  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  state 
*-he  trusted  an  insignificant  one— which 
had  said,  **  let  France  rule  old  Spain ;  let 
all  the  resources  of  that  magnanimous  and 
once  powerful  nation  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  ancient  enemy  and  rival ;  let 
all  the  sea-coast  of  Spain,  with  its  differ^ 
ent  harbours  and  arsenals,  be  in  her  un<* 
disturbed  and  undisputed  control :  let  her 
have  possession,  as  long  as  she  pleases,  of 
those  parts  of  Spain  from  which  an  enemy 
can  most  easily  invade  Ireland— thai 
country  in  which,  as  the  boo.  seconder  of 
the  address  had  well  remarked,  it  has  long 
been  our  plan  and  our  policy  to  keep  the 
people  divided  and  disconnected-— let  all 
the  advantages  of  Spain,  natural  as  well 
as  adventitious,  afler  they  have  been  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  by  the  intellect  of 
France,  a  power  the  least  likely  2h  Europe 
to  neglect  them,  be  employed  against  us ; 
let  dlthis  be  done;  still,  all  the  danger 
that  can  arise  from  them  is  a  distant  ap« 
prehension,  an  idle  fear ;  if  we  do  quarrel 
with  France,  it  is  no  matter;  we  have 
beat  her  once,  when  she  was  mightier 
than  she  is  now,  and  if  need  be,  we  can 
beat,  and  will  beat  her  again."  All  this 
might  be  very  true ;  we  might,  and  he 
truBted  we  should  be  succeuful  in  such  a 
struggle;  still  he  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  avoid  even  the  cause  of  quarrel,  in 
a  case  where,  if  quarrel  did  occur,  we 
must  necessarily  run  up  a  bill  of  100  mil- 
lions, to  say  nothing  of  the  many  thousand 
lives  which  must  be  sacrificed  di^ring  iu 
continuance.  It  was  all  very  well  that 
such  a  calamity— for  war  under  any  cir- 
cumstances was  a  calamity— should  hap- 
pen, where  the  honour  as  well  as  the  in- 
terestof  thecountry  waaat  stake ;  but  still 
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if  it  wu  to  occur,  we  should  not  allow 
our  adfertiry  to  take  undigputed  poaie»« 
■ion  beforehand  of  eveiy  advanta^  that 
wai  calculated  to  annoy  na.  Some  indi?i« 
daals»howe¥er,acted*-iiDdhe  wai  not  now 
alluding  to  his  majesty's  ministers  as  if 
She  honour  of  the  country  were  not  worthy 
•f  mard,  and  as  If  its  interesU  were  title 
only  tegUiauite  cause  for  its  engaging  in 
war.  Tiiey  considered  that  our  nonour 
had  not  been  tarnished  by  the  aggression 
of  France  on  Spain;  yet  they  saw  our 
dearest  interests  endangered  by  the  rery 
suggestion  that  a  similar  sggressido  was 
contemplated  by  France  upon  SpaniUi 
America.  Theirlanguagealroostamounted 
to  this-^*  I  care  not  tor  my  character,  1 
value  not  my  honour;  but  toudi  my 
pockety  and  ^ou  touch  my  life.  Touch 
what  you  will,  but  for  God's  sake  touch 
not  the  colonies ;  if  yon  do,  you  touch  the 
Rianufoclurers  of  England;  vou  place 
yourself  tn  collision  with  one  of  our  most 
delicate  interests,''  and,  as  some  said, 
•hough  he  again  repeated,  not  bis  ma- 
jestya  ministers,  "Vou  giye  ui  causoi 
and  make  it  time  for  ua  to  arm,"  He 
could  not  understand  by  what  misapplica- 
tioB  of  ingenuity^  or  by  what  subtilty  of 
argmnent,  such  persons  could  persuade 
theasselyes  that  we  had  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  aggressions  of  France  upon 
South  America,  after  we  bad  not  uttered 
a  word  of  protest  against  her  aggressions 
vpon  Spaifiw  At  the  present  moment  the 
colonies  belonged  dejwre  to  Ferdinand. 
According  to  the  doctrines  adtanced  by 
France  before  she  invaded  Spain  he  was 
not  mor^  out  of  possession  of  Mexice 
than  he  was  out  of  possession  of  Madrid. 
It  waa  to  relieve  him  from  the  power  of 
the  oeiMtitotionalists,  and  to  restore  him 
to  his  legitimate  authority  in  Spain,  that 
French  troops  were  marched  into  Spain. 
This  pretext  was  not  quarrelled  with;  and 
what  was  there  to  prevent  a  similar  excuse 
lirom  being  as  sood  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
America,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Old 
Spain  i  Besides,  it  might  be  ariced,  bad 
not  Ferdinand  a  right  to  take  back  colo- 
niea  which  were  undoubtedly  his  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  ?  To  that 
^oestion  he  Imew  that  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary opposite  bad  given  a  dedsive 
answer.  In  one  of  his  state  papers  lie 
bad  said  **  Time,  and  the  course  of  events 
appear  to  have  substamiaUy  decided  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  fWnn  the  mother 
country**'  But  be  would  ask,  had  n6t 
**  time  and  the  course  of  eventSy"  at  the 
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period  of  the  French  invasion,  more  *'  sub- 
stantially*' decided,  that  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution was  the  constitution  of  that 
eountiy.  Had  not  that  constitution  re^ 
sisted  all  the  attempu  of  its  assailants, 
ffpcm  its  estaUishment  in  1830,  down  to 
the  year  IMS?  The  foct  was  beyond 
dfapute.  Until  French  gold  and  Frend) 
intrigue  set  up  the  army  of  the  faith«  the 
constitutional  government  of  Spain  waa 
clearly  an  independent  one ;  indeed,  it 
had  been  recogniied  more  than  once  by 
our  own  csbinet,  and  had  been  more  for* 
mally  recogniied  several  years  before  by 
the  imperial  aotocnt  of  Russia  himself. 
If  we  ever  went  to  war  to  prevent  Fhmce 
from  taking  nossession  of  the  former  teon** 
Ionics  of  Spam,  there  would  be  an  inoon^ 
sistency  in  our  policy,  which  ought  to  bt 
reconciled,  but  which,  in  his  humble  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  reconcile.  He  knew  that  he  was  ez« 
pressing  the  hope  of  every  man  in  the 
country,  when  he  said,  that  he  trusted  that 
the  colonieeof  Spain  would  never,  under 
anj  circumstances,  return  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  moAer  countiy,  no  matter 
whether  she  was  to  exist  under  a  consti- 
tutional government,  or  an  absolnte  des- 
S^tism,  or  whether  England,  France,  or 
ussia,  was  to  bold  tm  preponderating 
power  in  her  coundls.  He  trusted  that 
the  inconsistency  which  he  had  pointed 
out  in  our  policy  admitted  of  recondlia* 
tion ;  but  wnether  it  could  or  coidd  not, 
he  trusted  that  we  should  not  neriect  our 
duty  to  America,  although  we  haia  grossly 
neglected  it  towards  Spam.  The  Question; 
however,  with  regard  to  South  America, 
he  believed,  was  now  dispesed  of,  or 
neariy  so;  for  an  event  had  recently  hap* 
pened,  than  which  no  event  had  ever  dts* 
persed  greater  joy,  exultation,  and  grati- 
tude over  all  the  freemen  in  Europe— an 
event  in  which  he,  as  an  EneHshman, 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  laaguage 
with  America,  took  peculiar  pride  and  sa- 
tisfiiction-Hin  event,  he  repeated,  had 
happened,  which  was  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  event  was  the  speech  and 
and  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress.  The  line  of 
poliqr  wMch  that  speech  disclosed  became 
a  great,  a  free,  and  an  independent  nation  ; 
and  he  hoped  tftat  bis  majesty^s  mmistera 
would  be  prevented  by  no  mean  pride,  no 
pdtry  Jeamnsy,  from  following  so  noble 
andulustrious  an  example.  He  trusted 
that  88  the  United  States  had  had  the 
glory  of  settmg,  we  should  have  the  good 
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taste  to  ioUow,  tte  example  of  balding 
fai^  Iqr  Ate  inalitutioiifiv  and  of  aatlslang 
our  brMher  freenen,  in  whatever  part  ot 
the  giabe  tbejr  thouU  befoundvin  placia^ 
bodiidi  to  thivt  impMnu  aUiancoi  wnich,  if 
it  ever  aucceedad  in  bringing  down  the 
old  world  to  ita  own  degraded  leralp  would 
not  heaitateito  attempt  to  BMtter  the  new 
world  too.  [Chaen.1  On  thia  point  there 
waa  no  occasion  to  nave  recoune  to  con* 
lecture^  m  they  had  facta  before  them. 
Ferdinand  hadiieen  ezpieialy  told  by  the 
emperor  Aleaandert  that  if  he  would 
throw  off  :the  coaatitutlonal  fetters  by 
which  he  waa  tRunneUad«  he  would  anist 
him  in  recovering  hit  trans-* Athinlic  domi* 
nions.  In  this  case  they  would  send  out 
no  army,  they  would  equip  no  fleet,  th^ 
would  not  appear  to  uke  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle;  but  tfae|r  would  most  as* 
auaadiy  give  aasistance^  in  an  underhand 
and  covert  mannett  to  the  e&rts  of  the 
£lpanish  Government.  Treasure  would 
be  .privately  supplied;  arms  and  ammuni* 
tioa  wouU  be  sent  on^  seoretly,  but 
ia  the  abundance  leauired  to  meet  the 
yiewa  of  Spain ;  and,  skove  all,  that  would 
be  done  with  respect  to  Soudi  Americat 
which  had  already  beensuocessfDlly  prac* 
tised  in  the  Peninsula;  bodies  of  mtriguers 
amply  supplied  with  money,  would  be  sent 
out ;  tbeprieathood  of  the  country  would 
be  found  most  willing  dlies  in  creating 
suspicion  and  sowing  dissension ;  and  nn- 
lam  an  eftctual  resistance  were  made  (and 
to  expose  the  danger  in  tlie  first  instance 
was  the  most  eflectual  step  towards  resis* 
tance),  those  colonies  would  be  again 
brougot  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  mother 
country.  If  the  declaration  of  America 
did  not,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  put  an  end 
to  those  attempts  on  the  independence  of 
the  colonies;  if  a  vigorous  resistance 
were  not  opposed  to  those  machinations ; 
sooner  or  later  their  liberties  would  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  Spain  and  of 
the  allied  powers. 

He  eouid  have  wished  that  the  hon.  se- 
conder had  omitted  one  expression  which 
had  fallen  from  him  in  the  course  of  his 
fpeech*  He  alluded  to  that  part  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  unfortunate  termina- 
tion of  the  contest  in  Spain,  and  to  tlie 
little  resistMicewhich  had  been  madebythe 
Spanish  people.  He  would  not  then  enter 
into  an  inquiry,  whether  that  result  waa 
occasioned  by  the  influence  of  foreign 
powers,  or  by  the  conduct  of  the  peoj^e 
themselves.  Undoubtedly,  blimden  bad 
been  coansitted.    The  want  of  a  settled 
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oonstitution,  and  somewliat  of  a  too  scn^ 
pulous  policy,  had  led  them  io  a  crisis  of 
affiiirs  (Idicate  and  critical  beyond  all  pre. 
vious  example,  to  stand  on  (onOf  whan 
they  should  rather  have  attended  to  suhi* 
stanoe ;  added  to  this,  were  the  effi>rts  of 
the  priesthood  whose  misdiievoos  influ- 
ence was  deeply  to  be  lamented  in  OM 
Spain.  Of  theae  internal  evils,  aggravated 
by  external  aggressioa,  the  liberties  of 
Spain  became  the  victins.  With  respect 
to  those  distinguished  individuals  who  had 
left  that  country  to  avoid  the  tyiannr 
which  the^  must  have  experienced  had 
they  remained  in  Jt,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  parties,  that  they  retired  firem  tho 
contest  with  hands  unstained  with  bieod* 
and  with  reputations  untainted  even  bv  the 
breath  of  suspicion.  They  possessed  noS 
resources  to  save  Spain,  but  they  had  mom 
than  ample  resources  to  save  themaelvea 
from  contumely*  Those  greatmen  had  re* 
tued,  subject  to  no  dia^ ;  but  conspi- 
ouous  format  honest,  illustrious,  andMi 
this  country,  he  hoped,  honoured  poverty 
which  they,  piaferred  to  wealth,  wnen  ao* 
quired  by  an  abandonment  of  prindplcu 
He  hoped  to  God  that  they  would  nndb 
wherever  they  went,  the  ssme  sympathyt 
and  kindness  which  had  been  extended 
towards  them  in  England.  The  peoplo 
who  had  squandered  such  sums  of  monegr 
on  projects  that  were  worse  than  uselasa 
might  well  extend  the  hand  of  assistanco 
to  those  high-minded  men ;  and  he  anxi* 
ouslv  hop^  to  see  the  day»  when  thejr 
might  do  justice  to  their  transeendant 
aaerits,  by  treating  them  in  that  ganeroua 
way  which  their  virtue  deserved.  He 
bf^ged 'pardon  for  detaining  the  house  at 
such  length.  He  had,  indeed,  occupied  m' 
much  longer  portion  of  its  time  than  be 
at  first  intended;  but  he  felt  so  strongly 
on  some  of  the  points  introduced  by  the 
hon.  seconder  mto  his  speech,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  noticing  tliem.  He  should 
only  add,  that  the  pleasure  which  he  felt 
at  the  admission  contained  in  the  condudU 
ing  part  of  the  hon.  gentleman'a  speedH 
was  as  great  as  the  gratification  he  expe- 
rienced in  having  discharged  his  duty,  by 
entering  his  protest  against  other  portiona 
of  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ghmim^  said,  he  roae 
with  some  degree  of  diffidence,  because 
he  had  not  previously  intended  to  present 
himself  to  the  House  immediateljr  after 
the  hen.  and  learned  gentleman,  m  con« 
sequence  of  the  impression  created  by  a 
rumour  whicltbe  had  heard,  namely » that 
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-it  was  the  intentionVif  some  hon.  member 
on  the  other  fide  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address.  However,  as  that 
intention  seemed  not  to  be  entertained, 
and  although  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  thrown  'no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  that  practical  conclusion  at  which  he 
believed  the  House  would  arrive,  yet  there 
were  some  points  in  his  speech,  which  it 
would  be  neither  respectful  to  the  House, 
nor  just  towards  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, to  pass  over  in  silence.  Whatever 
mi^ht  have  fallen  from  the  hon.  seconder, 
which  appeared  objectionable  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  he  must  request, 
in  faimesi,  that  the  whole  of  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  should  be  considered  to- 
getber-^that  it  should  not  be  taken  in  its 
separate  topics,  but  should  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
matters  under  consideration,  and  lo  the 
■ceneral  state  of  the  country  in  all  its  re- 
lations. He  entirely  agreed  in  the  senti- 
ment, that  the  present  was  not  the  mo- 
ment to  consider  with  the  best  advantage, 
or  with  reference  to  the  immediate  busi- 
neu  of  the  day,  the  by*gone  question  of 
the  policy  which  had  been  aoopted  to- 
wards Spain.  That  question  must  refer 
solely  to  the  address  carried  in  the  last 
aession  of  parliament— he  need  not  aay 
with  how  large  a  majority,  or  with  how 
general  a  concurrence  of  the  public  voice 
throughout  the  country.  The  policy  then 
recommended  had  been  strictly  adhered 
to ;  and  the  events  which  were  then  in 
progress  had  now  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  was  impossible  for  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  to  omit  all  notice  of  that 
subject  {  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
have  noticed  it  in  a  manner  less  calculated 
to  revive  extinguished  feelings,  or  to  ea- 
cite  any  of  those  angry  emotions  to  which 
the  introduction  of  such  a  topic  mi^ht 
be  aupposed  to  lead.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  follow  the  criticism  of  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentlexpan,  who  had  gone 
over  the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
seconder ;  situated  as  he  was,  any  other 
person  would  be  more  proper  to  undertake 
that  task  than  himself)  and  therefore  he 
ahould  not  enter  into  a  discuysion  as  to  the 
causes  to  which  were  to  be  attributed  the 
failureof  the  efforts  which  had  been  recently 
made  in  Spain.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
exult  over  those  who  had  been  discomfit- 
ed 1  God  forbid  that  he  should  utter  an 
unkind  sentiment  towards  those  who  were 
now  mourning  in  anguish  over  their  de- 
feated hopes,  aud  wooae  misfortunea  no 
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indhridoal  talent,  virtue,  or  ezertioa,  eooM 
avert  I  Undoubtedly,  the  issue  oif  thai 
contest  must  have  been  seen  to  depend  oa 
events  and  circumstances  which  no  hu-* 
man  being  could  estimate  with  certainty 
or  confidence.  One  gr^at  consideration 
was,  the  degree  of  support  which  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  system  was  likely  to 
receive  from  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  people  of  Spain— that  people  on  whom 
it  had  always  been  said  so  much  depend* 
ence  might  be  placed.  As  this  country 
had  not  any  thing  to  do  with  the  struggle 
-«as  his  majesty's  government  felt  tlMt  a 
strict  neutrdity  was  the  wisest  and  beat 
course  to  pursue— -be  was  prevented  from 
stating  what  the  opinion  of  ministers  were 
with  respect  to  tnat  constitutional  sjra- 
tem.  He  was  not  desirous  to  point  out  its 
defects— he  was  not  desirous  to  point  out 
its  unfitness  in  many  respects  for  that 
country-*he  was  not  desirous  to  point  out 
how  far  it  was  unsuitable  for  monarchical 
and  Catholic  Spain.  It  had  iisilod ;  and 
with  its  failure  a  sute  of  things  had  grown 
up,  respecting  which,  standing  in  the  ai« 
tuation  be  then  held,  he  would  not  utter 
an  opinion.  It  was,  however,  satisfactory 
to  sute,  that,  in  the  contest  for  its  estab- 
lishment, no  British  army,  no  British 
navy,  no  British  treasure,  was  employed. 
So  far  as  this  country  was  ooncerned,  the 
Spanish  people  were  lefl  to  act  for  themi* 
selves. 

Then  came  the  question,  for  what  puiw 
pose  were  they  to  nave  interfered,  and  to 
what  extent  was  that  interference  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Now,  it  was  not  merely  necea« 
sary  that  they  should  send  fleets,  and 
armies,  and  supplies  to  Spain;  but,  to 
have  been  of  use,  they  must  also  have 
carried  into  that  country,  unanimity,  firm- 
ness, and  confidence— qualities,  of  all 
others,  which  strangers  never  carried  into 
a  state  where  they  were  about  to  employ 
their  arms  —  qualities  which,  money, 
fleets,  and  armies  having  been  su|)* 
plied,  the  people  must,  afler  all,  acquire 
for  themselves.  Now,  if  unanimity  and 
confidence^— requisites  so  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  contest— did  not  exists 
was  it  possible,  even  with  our  assistance, 
that  the  effort  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tional system  could  have  succeeded  ?  or 
that  any  thing  beyond  a  protraction  of  the 
struggle  would  have  been  efiected  I  But 
the  hon.  and  'learned  gentleman  had  con- 
nected the  affairs '  of  Spain  with  another 
question,  which  waa  not  yet  decided ;  and 
he  had  declared,  that  he  could  not  under* 
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stand  how  it  was  pottible  that  this  coun- 
try could  raise  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
vasion of  Spanish  America  bj  a  foreign 
statOy  unless  she  was  prepared  to  exert 
her  power  against  the  war  which  France 
was  waging  with  Spain,  But,  the  dis- 
tinction was  Tcry  plain.  Precisely  on  the 
name  principle  that  they  determined  not 
to  consider  the  internal  afl&iirs  of  Spain  as 
a  fit  subject  for  their  interference^  they 
would  be  justified  in  preventing  foreign 
powers  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies.  They  must  consider  the 
nbther  country  and  the  colonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  he  must  say,  that  there  never 
had  been  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  where  the  separation  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  had  taken  place, 
where  a  neighbouring  state  had  not  a  clear 
right  to  exerdse  its  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition.  Undoubtedly,  the 
mother  country  might  protest  against  that 
recognition ;  and  it  was  equally  clear,  that 
the  foreign  power,  while  in  a  state  of 
friendship  with  the  mother  country,  had 
no  right  to  give  that  aid  to  the  colony, 
which  was  not  recognition  but  support 
and  encouragpement.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  state  the  point  where  the  period  of  re- 
cognition should  commence— where  the 
recognition  would  not  be  connected  with 
previous  encouragement,  and  where  to 
withhold  it  would  be  unjust.  But,  when 
that  period  arrived,  it  was  not  the  state  in 
which  the  mother  country  then  stood  that 
should  influence  the  decision.  It  must 
rest  on  its  own  peculiar  grounds,  without 
taking  into  consideration  whether  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country  was  a 
mitigated  monarchy,  as  was  the  former 
€M»nititution  of  Spain,  or  a  monarchy  of  a 
more  absolute  and  unlimited  nature.  The 
question,  he  repeated,  must  be  decided  on 
its  own  special  merits,  and  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  changes  which 
Spain  herself  had  undergone.  If  they 
were  prone  to  deal  with  others  as 
others  had  dealt  with  them,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  so  much  caution  and 
forbearance.  They  had  only  to  look  back 
to  the  loss  of  their  own  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, and  they  would  see  that  others  did 
not  hesitate  to  deal  with  them  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  which  they  had 
adopted.  But,  not  to  do  precisely  as  we 
have  been  done  by,  but  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  waa  the  true  political  as  well 
IM  moral  tnaxim  THoar,  hear  II. 
The  bdn.  and  learned  gentleman  had 


obaerved^  that  if  they  were  now  to  reeeg. 
nize  the  independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica, they  would  only  be  foUowing  the 
example  which  hsd  been  set  in  another 
quarter ;  alluding  to  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes.  Id 
some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that 
document,  he  entirely  agreed;  and  ho 
might  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  long  b^ 
fore  the  message  was  sent  forth.  It 
was  distinctly  admitted,  in  the  state  pa« 
pen  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  question 
between  the  mother  countrv  and  the  co* 
lonies  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  foreign  in- 
terference ;  but  he  didi  not  agree  in  the 
principle,  that  the  parent  state  had  not  a 
right,  if  she  could,  to  recover  her  own 
colonial  dominions.  [Mr.  Brougham  mn 
tioned,  that  such  a  principle  was  not  laid 
down.]  In  the  paper  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  referred,  there 
was  a  passage  which  msny  individuala 
construed  in  that  way,  and  he  certainly 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlo* 
man  so  to  have  construed  it.  He  waa 
clearly  of  opinion,  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  no  foreign  state 
had  a  right  to  interfere,  pending  the  dia« 
pute  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
countrv ;  but  he  was  as  stronsly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  mother  country  had  a  right 
to  attempt  to  recover  her  colonies  if  she 
thought  proper.  At  the  same  time,  ho 
was  not  blind  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
such  an  effort  with  any  prospect  of  sue* 
cess.  Looking  to  the  question  in  thia 
point  of  view — and  he  thought  it  was  the 
correct  one— it  appeared  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  unkind,  unjust,  unfiur,  and,  he 
would  add,  ungenerous,  if  this  country  had 
not  afforded  an  interval,  to  allow  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  that  course  which 
appeared  to  be  most  beneficial  for  her 
colonial  interests.  He  contended,  that 
Great  Britain  would  have  acted  unfairly 
and  ungeneroutlv,  if,  while  Spain  waa 
convulsed  by  a  dreadful  struggle,  while 
the  whole  force  of  the  country  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  civil  war  (one  of-  the  oartiea 
in  that  war  having  called  in  a  toreign 
armj),*-that  Great  Britain  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  acted  unfairly, 
if  she  had  taken  advantage  of  this  unto- 
ward state  of  things,  to  make  an  inroad 
on  the  colonial  possessions  of  her  ally. 
Even  if  the  time  and  opportunity  had 
been  wholly  lost  by  the  delay,  still  he 
must  rejoice  that  they  had  been  soffiired 
to  go  1^,  and  that  nothing  had  been  al- 
tempteo  to  be  done  untiT  Spain  waf  aa 
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BHidi  10  poMMsioD  of  hfTwU;  ifker  tha 
GOofoBion  into  which  tho  hod  been  thrown. 
at  it  wM  poMible  for  her  to  be.  Even  oa 
that  part  of  the  apeech  from  the  tlumie, 
ha  thought  tha  hop.  and  learned  gcmtloi^ 
man  would  beitow  bit  approbation,  if  be 
calttlv  conaidered  it.  What  wat  there 
atatedt  Ten  montht  ago,  in  a  paper  laid 
on  the  table  of  that  HoutOi  it  waa  ttated, 
that  the  titnation  of  thote  independent 
ftatet  depended  in  a  great  meaaure,  on 
fslemal  ciroumtrancet.  Now,  after  a 
lapae  of  ten  montht,  when  Spain  wat 
vettored  to  her  power  at  tubatantiallj  aa 
the  could  be»  under  her  peculiar  drcua- 
•tanoea,  came  thit  apeech  from  the 
throne,  which  told  the  Houte,  <*  that  hia 
majeaty  had  reaenred  to  himaelf  an  un- 
fettered  diacretion  of  acting  towarda  thoae 
yolopi^,  aa  their  circumataooea  and  the 
iatereata  of  faiatown  people  might  appear 
to  require*"  Thie  bon.  and  learned  gen« 
deman  aurely  did  not  want  hia  (Mr.C'a.) 
interpretation  of  thia  paaiage :  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  that  hia  majeaty 
bad  declined  overturea  for  any  joint  con- 
aidecation  of  thia  aubject— -that  he  had 
kept  hia  diacretiou  completely  unfettered 
on  a  queation  in  which  ho  felt  that  the 
intereata  of  hia  people  were  concerned— 
that  be  had  entered  into  no  compromiae, 
and  waa  periectly  at  liberty  to  act  "  aa 
tbe  circumatancea  of  thoae  countriea  and 
the  intereata  of  England  might  require." 
What  more  could  the  country  deaire, 
under  theae  circumatancea,  but  that  a 
queation  of  auch  magnitude  ahould  be 
temperately  and  fairly  conaidered  ?  He 
would  appeal  to  anv  man,  however  eager 
he  might  be  Ibr  the  accompiiahment  of 
hia  with  in  thia  reapect,  whether  they  bad 
not  acted  wiaely  towarda  theroaelvea  and 
senerontlv  towarda  Spain,  in  allowing  thia 
delay  ?  Wat  it  not  jutt  that  a  pauae 
ahould  be  granted  to  the  parent  atate, 
during  which  ahe  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  learning  the  aentimenta  of  the  dif- 
ferent powera  of  Europe  i  Could  anyone 
doubt,  that  by  allowing  thia  paute,  by 
aufiering  tbia  aubject  to  be  temperately 
diacotaed,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to 
Spain  heraelf,  perhapt,  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  thote  itatet,  they  did 
iiot  bettow  a  ffreater  boon  on  the  coioniet 
tbemaelvet,  than  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  England  would  bettow  on  them  ? 
AaAf  would  not  auch  a  paute  render  any 
ttep  which  they  might  themtrivei  here- 
after tdce  0»ore  proper  and  more  efficient  i- 
Woiddil  not  appear  to  be  auch  a  atep  aa 


might  be  juatified  both  in  the  eyea  of  God 
and. man,  aathe  beat  and  moat  prudent 
that  couU  be  adopted?  Such,  realljf,  waa 
the  fiict,  preciae^  aa  he  had  atated  iu  A 
propoaitMm  had  been  made  by  the  go- 
venunent  of  Spain  to  tbe  government  of 
thia  country,  and  an  anawer  bad  been 
returned.  Jhat  anawer  waa  on  :Uie  road 
to  Madrid ;  and  after  it  had  been  dia^ 
poaed  of,  the  time  would  arrive  when 
government  would  be  enabled  to  apeak 
with  OMre  explidtoeaa  on  tha  aubject 
[HearQ. 

He  did  apprehend  with  the  boo*  and 
learned  gentleman,  tliat  of  all  tbe  topica 
on  which  the  apeech  from  tlie  thraoo 
touched,  thit  wat  the  mott  important. 
He  might,  jperhapa,  aavt  exoept  one«-on 
which,  aa  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  not  noticed  it,  he  ahould  abo  reouiin 
tilent ;  at  be  had  no  with  to  provoke  tin* 
necettary  ditcuaaion.  He  believed  thai 
the  aubject  of  the  South  American  celo* 
niet  wat  to  prominent  in  the  mindat  the 
feelingt,  and  the  witliea  of  tbe  country^ 
that  be  waa  perfectly  juatified  in  putting 
it  forward  aa  he  had  done,  in  tm  Uttio 
with  which  he  felt  it  neceaaary  to  troublo 
tbe  Houae.  Aa  to  the  general  quettioD^ 
with  reapect  to  the  ttation  in  which  tbia 
country  ttood  towardt  Europe  and  tbo 
world,  he  would  make  a  very  row  obterva- 
tiont*  He  taid*  *<  Europe  and  the  worlds'* 
and  in  uiing  that  phrase,  he  felt  that  it 
wat  perfectly  appficaUe  to  tbe  tine  in 
which  they  lived.  When  he  apoke  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  the  phraae  bad  ro^ 
ference  to  Europe  and  Aroerici^— the  old 
world  and  the  new,  the  different  intereata 
of  which  mutt  be  nicely  balanced  by  every 
peraon  who  withcd  to  attain  tbe  diaractcr 
of  a  Britiah  ttatetman.  He  could  not  take 
to  himtelf  the  praite  which  the  hoo« 
teconder,  in  addretaing  himadf  to  thia 
point,  had  conferred  on  the  government ; 
but  he  muat,  on  the  other  hand,  repel  the 
blame  which  the  lion,  aad  learned  gentler- 
man  had  catt  on  hia  roaieatv*a  miniatera, 
and  contend,  that  England  atood  in  aa 
proud  a  aituation  to  maintain  her  juit 
rightt— to  maintain  her  own  proper  in- 
tereata— that  ahe  waa  at  much  courted, 
at  much  retpected,  and  tliat  her  opi- 
nion  wat  at  anxioutly  detired  by  other 
powera,  aa  had  ever  .been  the  caae. 
He  agreed,  indeed,  in  the  obaervatioa 
of  tbe  bon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  ahe  waa  not  now  in  the  aame 
atate  aa  ahe  had  been  in  aome  otlute'  pe- 
rioda  ofher  hiatory.    But,  why  waa  this  ? 
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Because  the  whole  state  of  diewoild  had 
changed, — because  (whether  right  or 
wroDgi  he  would  not  luquire)  there  were 
now  greet  preponderating  powers  which 
possosed  within  themselves  more  strength 
ibid  resources  than  thejr  could  command 
in  former  times — more  strength,  perhaps, 
than  ought  properly  to  bdonff  to  them : 
buty  as  those  elements  were  in  neing^  they 
were  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  in 
proportion  to  their  wdght  aod  import«> 
ance  hi  the  general  system.  His  majesty's 
ipinisters  had  been  taunted  for  the  pati* 
ence  with  which  they  had  viewed  the 
Gonduct  of  those  powers.  They  had  been 
taunted  on  account  of  the  internal  abuses 
which  existed  in  those  countries ;  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  it 
was  customanr  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
resulations  of  forei^  states  ?  He  would 
]o&  back  to  the  reign  of  king  William  or 
queeo  Anne,  and  he  would  aft.  if  an  aDi- 
•aee  were  then  made  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany  or  with  the  most  despotic 
prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne,  whe- 
ther their  ancestors  would  have  criticise 
tlie  conduct  of  those  who  had  carried 
on  the  negothuion,  because  they  had  en- 
tered into  a  compact  with  the  sovereign 
of  a  oountry,  the  constitution  of  which 
was  diflkrent  from  their  own  ?  They  could 
not  dter  the  constitution  of  state.  They 
^uld  not  make  a  new  worid,  Tliey  could 
not  form  another  world,  <*  of  one  enture 
and  perfect  chrysolite/'  They  must  deal 
with  the  world  as  it  was ;  they  could  not 
figure  and  fashion  it  to  suit  their  own 
convenience.  Was  it  poHcy,  he  would 
ask,  to  hold  no  communion  except  with 
states  which  possessed  ft'ee  constitutions. 
|f  it  were  so,  then  our  alliances  must 
be  extremely  narrowed  indeed !  If  there 
were  to  be  no  alliance  with  those  who 
were  termed  despots,  would  they  ever 
have  been  able  to  have  overthrown  that 
colossus  of  despotism,  before  whose  throne 
almost  the  whole  world  had  bowed  the 
kneef  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  stated*  that  things  were  going  on  in 
Austrian  Italy  which  were  sufficient  to 
make  ooe'sUoodcuKlle  and  run  cold.  He 
(^r.  C.^  confessed  he  was  isnorant  of 
the  parncular  transactions;  but  he  be- 
fieved  he  knew  sufficient  to  direct  his 
trind  to  the  proceedings  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  alluded.  Trials 
for  consphacy,  he  understood,  had  taken 
place  at  Milan,  convictions  had  followed, 
and  sentences  had  been  pronounced.  The 
testimony  might  be  false ;  the  witnesses 


might  have  been  peijtired;  the  judgea 
might  be  corrupt.  He  did  not  know  mat 
this  was  the  case,  but  he  would  even  as- 
sume it  to  have  been  so ;  and  even  if  it 
had  been  sO|  did  the  h(Mi.  and  learned* 
gendeman  mean  to  say  that  this  oountry 
was  therefore  to  break  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Austria?  What  was  to  be 
done,  he  wished  to  know,  with  Austria, 
in  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman? How  was  the  gap  whidi  her 
absence  would  leave  to  do  filled  after 
we  had  lost  her?  Were  we  to  abdish  her 
as  a  power,  or  to  take  up  arms  i^ainst. 
her,  because  her  internal  arrangementa 
did  not  meet  our  approval,  l^is  waa 
surely  too  absurd  and  exttavagant  a  pro- 
position to  be  listened  to.  Let  us  rather 
maintain  all  our  external  rdatlbns,  and 
preserve  our  conneetion  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  with  reference  to' the 
corpM3  trnptftif  on  broad  and  gencnral 
principles  of  state  policy,  without  ex- 
amining too  minutely  into  abuses  whidi 
may  exist  in  foreign  governments,  or  info 
pmctioes  winch  our  better  govemmeul 
and.  happier  institutions  enable  us  to 
criticise  with  asperity,  or  denounce  with 
abhorrence. 

He  believed,  however,  that  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  had  been  greatly 
misinformed  in  some  of  the  drcumstancea 
to  which  he  had  adverted.  He  perfectly 
well  knew,  that  about  twenty  of  the  chief 
persons  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  ac 
Milan,  of  whose  guilt  or  iimoceoce  he 
did  not  pretend  to  o&r  any  opinion,  were 
convicted  and  condemned  to  deaUi,  upopi 
their  own  confession ;  and  he  knew  aiso^ 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  extended 
to  them  his  mercy,  not  without  a  struggle 
apamst  the  opimons  of  some  of  his  ad- 
visers, who  thought  that  the  interests  of 
the  empire  would  be  endansered  by  that 
extension  of  mercy.  As  to  the  particular 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
one  of  the  culprits,  he  could  say,  widi  all 
sincerity,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
transaction  to  which  he  alluded;  but,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  imputed 
to  the  Austrian  government  anv  undue 
severity,  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
on  that  occasion,  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  he  was  misUdten.  T1iehon.and 
learned  gentleman  had  proceeded  to  allude 
to  other  malpractices  which  existed  in  the 
Austrian  government,  and  to  comment 
with  much  severity  on  imprisonments,  and 
dungeons,  and  on  the  cruelty  of  extorting 
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ooofetfions;   but  the  hon.  and  learned 

Sntleman  did  not  teem  to  be  aware, 
It  by  the  kw  in  that  country,  sentence 
could  not  be  executed  on  a  criminal  unlets 
he  confessed  his  guilt.  To  us  this  might 
•eera  a  very  absurd  law,  as  it  was  con- 
atantly  the  practice  in  this  country  to 
bang  criminals  who  died  protesting  their 
innocence,  and  we  did  not  think  confession 
necessary ;  yet,  on  the  first  statement  of 
the  law,  as  it  existed  in  Austria,  it  could 
not  be  denied,  that  it  seems  to  be  rather 
a  humane  provision  than  otherwise.  He 
believed  it  to  be  an  absurd  provisions 
because  the  confession  must  either 
be  unfairly  extorted,  or  if  the  proof  was 
sufficient  without  such  confession,  it  wss 
unnecessary.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
k  was  quite  fair  to  state  the  fact,  that  these 
persons  were  goaded  on  to  confession, 
without  also  stating  the  fact,  that  by  the 
Austrian  law,  sentence  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted on  a  criminal  without  such  a  con* 
fession.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  advocating  the  expediency  of  such  a 
provision.  He  did  not  deem  it  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  a  par- 
ticular state,  with  which  we  were  politically 
connected.  He  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  himself  master  of  the  details 
of  a  particular  trial,  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  that  state.  But,  if  other 
nations  were  to  judge  of  us,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  now  judging 
of  the  £mperor  of  Austria,  with  what 
barbarity  and  coarseness  of  feeling  might 
they  not  charge  us,  when  they  referred  to 
what  they  had  all  witnessed,  with  so  much 
disgust,  during  the  last  three  months  ?  He 
alluded  to  the  recent  trial  and  execution 
at  Hertford.  What  imputations  might 
not  be  cast  on  the  national  character,  if 
thev  fudged  of  us  as  critically  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  now  judging 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  when  they 
read  the  eulogiums  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  a  hardened,  un- 
confessing,  convicted  murderer  t  Would 
it  be  fair  to  make  use  of  this  transaction, 
as  an  argument  to  impeach  the  national 
character  of  this  country  ?  ^yhat  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  think,  if 
as  fk  pendant  to  the  picture  which  he  bad 
drawn  of  the  trials  at  MUan,  the  trans- 
actions at  Hertford  were  to  be  critically 
commented  upon  in  a  foreign  assembly, 
and  converted  into  an  argument  against  the 
character  of  the  British  people  ?  Such 
an  argument  would  be  quite  as  fair,  and 
quite  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  the  ar- 
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ffument  which  had  been  employed  by  the 
Eon.  and  learned  gentleman. 

The  next  point  to  which  he  would  ad-* 
vert,  and  he  should  do  it  in  a  word,  was 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  upon  his  question  last  session,  oa 
the  subject  of  Switzerland.  The  answer 
which  he  had  given  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
^ntleman's  question,  he  had  given  at  the 
time,  in  perfept  sincerity ;  and  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  better  informed,  by 
so  well  paid  a  mission,  upon  the  subject, 
that  argument  certainly  did  not  appl;^  ad 
hominem^  whatever  other  merits  it  might 
lay  claim  to.  If  the  quantity  of  infor- 
mation derived,  was  to  depend  upon  the 
pajrment  of  the  mission,  he,  upon  that 
principle,  ought  not  to  have  oeen  in- 
formed, for  he  nad  reduced  the  costs  of  the 
mission  by  one-half  [a  laugh].  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  he  had  not  been  informed 
in  the  slightest  degree  as  to  the  reports 
in  question,  when  he  had  given  his  answer 
to  that  effect,  to  the  hon.  and  learjaed 

gentleman,  and  it  was  only  on  going  to. 
is  office,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
that  he  had  found  the  same  detail  of  facta 
upon  his  table,  which  the  hon.  and  learned, 
gentleman  had  opened  in  his .  speech^ 
coming,  perhaps,  from  the  very  same 
source  from  which  they  had  come  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  As  to  the 
reports  of  an  Austrian  prince  having  been 
in  view  at  any  time  for  Switzerland,  ha 
believed  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  foun- 
dation for  the  story.  For  the  charge  of 
harbouring  conspirators,  and  the  remon- 
strances, he  would  only  thus  much,  that 
if  the  accusations  had  been  true,  the  re- 
monstrances were  justifiable.  But  he  be- 
lieved, that  both  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  and  himself,  had  been  misled 
in  what  that  statement  of  facts,  as  it  was 
called,  contained ;  and  that  a  great  pan> 
of  the  stories  circulated  abroad  had  been 
founded  upon  the  solicitations  of  ill- 
disposed  persons  in  Switzerland  herself, 
who  desired— and  there  were  some  whonck 
he  knew  to  be  capable  of  such  a  purpose, 
—who  desired  to  bring  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  upon  their  country ;  because  they 
themselves,  in  the  objects .  of  some  par- 
ticular faction,  had  been  defeated.  The 
more  he  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the. 
more  he  was  convinced  that  such  had  been 
the  fact ;  and  as  to  the  Austrian  prince, 
he  believed  such  an  idea  had  never  existed 
but  in  the  brain  of  the  drawer  up'of  those 
state  papersi  which  had  furnished  him 
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with  his  information  as  well  as  the  hon.  and 
'learned  gentleman  opposite ;  and  had,  in 
fact*  teased  every  court  in  Europe  which 
would  takethe  trouble  to  look  at  the  writer's 
locubrations.  With  respect  to  Germany 
herself,  as  regarded  those  circumstances 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  commented,  he  certainly 
could  hardly  conceive  a  more  inconvenient 
arrangement,  than  that  power  of  the 
German  diet  to  interfere  with  all  the  states 
of  which  Germany  was  composed.  But, 
tbe  independent  state  (Wurtembcrg)  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
alluded,  this  independent  state  which  had 
been  interfered  with,  was  part,  let  it  be 
teoollected,  of  the  German  federation. 
He  himself  thought  the  principle  was  bad  ; 
but  it  was  not  fair  to  call  an  application 
of  it  a  flagrant  outrage.  The  power  in 
question  might,  or  might  not,  have  been 
exercised  improperly  as  regarded  a  par- 
ticular state;  but  still  it  was  tlie  law. 
And,  even  under  any  circumstances,  was 
it  to  be  said,  that,  wherever  there  had  been 
an  improper  interference  with  a  paragraph 
iR  a  newspaper,  we,  England,  were  to  blot 
out  of  the  rasp  of  that  state,  Europe,  and 
to  say  we  would  have  no  alliance  with  it  ? 
The  non.  and  learned  gentleman  must  give 
up  the  old  world,  and  look  only  to  the  new, 
if  he  meant  to  establish  any  such  a  prin- 
ciple. He  knew  that  it  was  ratintaincd 
by  some,  that  England  ought  to  set  her- 
self up  as  a  barrier  for  all  Europe,  against 
principles  of  a  despotic  tendency ;  but 
he  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  it  was 
the  poKcy  of  England  to  do  lightly  any 
act  which  might  plunge  herself  and  all 
£arope  into  a  bloody  and  unceasing  war. 
Of  all  the  wars— and  unhappily  we  had 
experienced  but  too  many  varieties  of 
them — -of  all  the  wars  which  we  had  seen, 
and  which  had  brought  desolation  in  their 
train,  the  wars  of  opinion  had  been  de- 
cidedly the  most  fatal ;  and  a  single  bpnrk 
flashing  unhappily  from  the  hastv  zeal  of 
England,  might  light  up  a  condiagration 
^  the  continent,  which  no  after-exertions 
could  extinguish;  might  lead  to  a  con- 
test of  opinions  and  principles,  which 
would  divide  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
iod  only  terminate,  probably,  with  the 
total  destruction  of  one  of  the  contending 
factions.  Was  this,  then,  an  object  for 
England  to  aiin  at  ?  Was  this  to  be  laid 
down  as  the  intent  by  which  ministers 
were  to  regulate  their  conduct  ?  Or  might 
they  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their  object 
was  peace ;  be  the  compoMni  parta  ef  that 
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peace  more  or  less  perfect?  To  see 
England  moving  steadily  on  in  her  owa 
orbit,  without  looking  too  nicely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  powers  in  alliance  with 
her:  to  sec  her  content  with  Iter  own 
glory,  and  by  that  glory  exciting  oUicr 
nations  to  arrive  at  the  jsame  advantages 
which  her  peculiar  sys^tcm  had  bestowed 
upon  her ;  but  not,  by  a  wild  crusade,  or 
endeavour,  to  force  those  advantages  upon 
free  countries,  converting  blessings  into 
curses  as  respected  them,  and  courting 
danger  and  difiiculty  as  regarded  her^lf  ? 
It  was  this  course  whicli  he  took  to  be  the 
true  policy  of  England.  It  was  with  this 
view  to  peace,  while  peace  might  be  main- 
tained, that  his  Majesty's  government 
had  acted,  and  were  prepared  to  act.  But 
it  did  not  follow,  because  they  forbore  to 
seek  for  difference,  that  when  it  came,  it 
'Would  not  And  them  on  the  alert ;  or  that 
the  strength  which  had  slumbered  would 
be  the  less  effective  when  called  into* 
action. 

He  did  not  know  that,  in  what  had  fallen 
frota  the  hon;  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
site, there  were  any  oltter  points,  on 
which  he  needed  to  detain  the  Mouse ;  but 
he  would  just  say  a  very  few  words,  with 
reference  to  those  observations  respecting 
Ireland,  which  had  been  made  hv  the  hon. 
seconder  of  the  address,  at  the  conclnsion 
of  his  speech.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  his 
sentiments  were  what  they  had  ever  been» 
He  retained  all  his  old  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  that  great  questioo;  and  fully 
believed,  that  sooner  or  later,  those 
opinions  would  make  their  way  in  that 
House  ;  but  he  differed  from  the  opinions 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite.  There  wat 
no  word,  which,  in  parliamentary  oratory, 
was  more  bandied  about  than  the  word 
"  inconsistency  ;'*  and,  in  general,  the 
person  who  charged  another  with  that 
offence,  did  not  measure  the  consistency 
of  the  accused  by  his  own,  but  by  some 
arbitrary  standard  that  he  had  chosen  to 
set  up.  Now,  It  might  be  an  absurd 
opinion  to  hold,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  public  feeling  in  England,  the  Ca- 
tholic concession  could  not  (to  use  the 
common  parlance)  be  carried  as  a  "  go- 
vernment' question,  and  that  the  public 
men  of  the  country  did  not  afford  tho 
materials  for  an  adminiotration,  united 
upon  that  point,  and  upon  other  questions 
of  paramount  importance.  But,  if  that 
opinioD  of  his  was  absurd,  it  was  not  <af> 
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opinion  of  the  present  day ;  it  was  the 
opinion  which  Ire  had  always  expressed  in 
that  house;  and  **  inconsistency/'  as  he 
took  it,  was  the  differing,  not  from  otliers, 
but  from  one's  self.    The  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman,  however,  on  the  opposite 
ench,  and  another  individual  in  another 
place,  had  thought  it  expedient  to  charge 
nim  with  inconsistency  in  his  conduct, 
with  respect  to  the  catholic  question ;  and, 
by  rather  a  whimsical  dioioe,  they  had 
both  laid  hold  of  that  particular  penod  of 
bis  public  life,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunity  for  showing  what  his 
aentiments  upon  that  question  really  were. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  in  the  year  ISiS, 
be  had  been  willing  to  become  part  of  an 
administration,  whidi  was  to  consist  of 
the  marquis  Wellesley  and  himself,  and 
other  gentlemen  on  the  same,  side  of  the 
House;  that  that  administration  would- 
bave  been  an  administration  united  upon 
the  Catholic  (]^uestion ;  and  that  thererore 
it  was  ibconsistenqy  for  him  to  act  with 
any  government  otherwise  constituted. 
14ow,  whoever  naight  be  the  historian  that 
bad  referred  to  this  passage  of  his  (Mr. 
C's)  life,  he  had  looked,  by  some  acci- 
dbot,  at  only  part  of  the  transaction.  If 
be  had  examined  one  side  of  the  page  as 
carefully  as  he  had  the  other,  he  would 
bave  found  (continued  the  right  hon. 
Secretary)  **  that,  in  the  year  1812,  when 
bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  was 
ffradously  pleased  to  instruct  the  marquis 
Wellesley  and  myself  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, the  stipulation  of  marquis  Wellesley 
had  been,  that  he  should  make  proposals 
te  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  my  stipulation — what  was  it? 
WasL  it  to  exclude  the  Protestant  faction, 
as  it  is  called,  altogether  ?  No ;  but  it  was 
that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  similar 
proposals  to .  lord  Liverpool,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, I  did."  i>uch,  then,  had  been 
bis  (the  right  hon.  secretary's)  expression 
of  his  opinions ;  not  when  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  join  a  government,  but  to 
form  one.  It  was  true,  that  lord  Liverpool 
and  his  friends  had  declined  taking  office 
with  that  government ;  and  also  that  h% 
himself  had  not  thought  it  necessary, 
upon  that  refusal,  to  give  the  thing  up 
altogether:  but  his  choice  had  been  a 
government  composed  of  mixied  elements ; 
and  his  opinion  was  still,  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholic question  was  to  be  carried,  it  would 
be  carried  by  an  administration  which 
made  it,  not  a  government  question,  but 
a  geoeral  one.    He  didfMli  hope  that  the 
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prejudices  of  Englishmen  might  In  time  be 
i«asoBed  down;  and  that  in  time  the  Gb^ 
tholic  question  might  find  that  support  in 
the  country,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
he  did  not  think  it  found  at  present*  But* 
by  whatever  hand,  or  at  whatever  period, 
tnat  question  should  be  brought  forward, 
it  would  receive  from  him,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office^the  best  support  which  he  was 
able  to  give  it.  But  it  would  still  find  him 
believing,  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained, 
by  attempting  to  carry  the  point  in  the  way 
of  a  government  question ;  and  that  (u 
that  were  necessary^  there  did  not,  .more- 
over, exist  matenais  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, sufficient  to  form  an  administratioa 
.concurring  upon  that  subject,  and  upoo 
others  also  on  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  agree. 

He  had  said,  and  he  meant  to  keep  hia 
word,  that  he  would  not  travel  into  any 
part  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  which 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  tbe  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  There  was  ooe 
most  important  point  in  it,  which  be 
should  therefore  leave  at  rest,  feeling  that 
it  was  not  because  its  value  was  under* 
rated,  that  it  had  for  the  present  beea 
passed  over  by  the  gentlemen  on  tlie 
other  side.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  opposite,  had  gone  chiefly 
to  matters  of  foreign  policy ;  and  he  had 
endeavgiired  to  explain  to  the  House,  the 
course  which,  upon  that  head.  Govern- 
ment had  pursued.  The  Speech  from  the 
throne  contained  an  account  by  ministers 
of  their  stewardship,  and  of  the  policy 
which  they  had  pursued,  since  the  House 
had  last  met ;  and  if,  upon  that  statement, 
they  did  not  come  forward  to  challenge 
approbation,  at  least,  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  criticism  without,  dread  or 
apprehension. 

Mr.  BriglU  protested  against  being  un- 
derstood to  concur  in  the  system  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  with  res- 
pect to  our  West-India  Colonies.  | 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  language  of 
the  Speech  from  the.  Throne  was,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  as  compre- 
hendioff  the  sentiments  of  ministers  on 
that  subject,  and  that  the  whole  question 
would  be  open  to  discussion  at  a  future 
opportunity. 

Miv  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlenun  opposite  had 
inferred,  from  a  part  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  that  measures  were  recom- 
mended introductory  to  the  admission  of 
the  CatboMc  cUims,  he  .was  apxious  not  t<> 
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be  misundentood  on  a  question  of  so  mlich 
importance.  As  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
taken  an  c^pportunity  of  expressing  the 
opinions  #hich  he  was  known  to  maintain 
on  that  stibject,  and  his  intention  and  per- 
severance in  them;  he  (Mr.  P.)  trusted 
that  he  might  ako  be  permitted  to  take 
the  same  opportunity  orrepeating  the  de- 
termination, which  he  had  so  often  ex- 
pressed in  that  House,  of  opposing  tliose 
claims,  whenever  they  might  be  brought 
under  the  conskleration  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  regret  at 
hearing  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Secretary  opposite, 
with  respect  to  that  unfortunate  country, 
Ireland.  He  had,  in  effect,  declared, 
that  the  same  ruinous  system  of  policy 
which  had  so  long  distracted,  and  dividea 
Irehmd,  was  still  to  be  persisted  in.  This 
was  a  lamentable  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  in  whom  that  House  was 
called  upon  to  place  |ts  confidence.  He 
complained  that  there  was  no  distinct 
statement  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
as  to  what  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off*,  and 
what  amount  of  relief  was  to  be  afforded 
to  the  country.  The  Speech  was  as  lame 
in  its  composition,  as  it  wasjMMsible  for  any 
public  document  to  be.  lliey  were  told, 
tliat  arrangements  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  there  was  no  mentioii  of  any 
thing  to -lead  them  to  conjecture  what 
class  would  have  the  immediate  advantage 
of  the  intended  relief.  The  fears  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  instantly  assuaged  by 
the'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
statlnl^  what  taxes  would  be  taken  on. 
Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  giving  the 
House  and  the  country  proper  satisfaction 
upon  ibis  part  of  the  Speech.  His  object 
in  rising  was  merely  to  protest  against  its 
being  understood,  that  because  they  were 
silent,  they  felt  no  disapprobation  what- 
ever. 

The  ChanceUar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  was  his  intention  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  session,  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  view  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  taken  of  the  state  of  the  fi- 
nances, and  of  thecourse  of  measures  which 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  for 
ihie  future.  He  therefore  thought,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  neither  the 
hon.  gentleman,  nor  the  House  would 
consider  that  he  was  wanting  in  proper 
respect,  if  be  declined  entering  at  present 
into  any  specific  statement  of  the  mea- 
sures whicn  it  was  his  intention  so  shortly 
10  submiti  and  wJiich  \m  tfusted  nould 


prove  satisfactory  both  to  the  House  and 
the  country. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 
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Vagrant  Act.]  Mr.  Littleton  said, 
that  he  was  requested  by  his  hon.  friend,  - 
the  member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Chetwynd), 
to  move  for  certain  papers  which  were 
intended  to  show  what  had  been  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Vagrant  act,  which  bad 
been  passed  last  session.  That  act  had 
been  the  object  of  much  clamour,  which 
arose  from  the  said  act  having  been  mis- 
understood. By  obtaining  the  passing  of 
that  act,  his  hOn.  friend  had  saved  the 
counties  of  England  and  Walee  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  annually,  which  bad  been  » 
heretofore  expended  in  passing  vagrants 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
To  his  hon.  friend  also  belonged  tiie 
credit  of  having  -consolidated  about  fifty 
acts  relattve  to  vagrancy  into  one  act. 
When  the  subjeai  should  be  discussed,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  that  the- 
cUunour  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
been  excited,  not  so  much  by  the  law,  aa 
by  the  indiscretion  of  some  magistrates 
who  had  administered  it.  He  then  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  persona 
committed  under  the  vagrant  laws  to  the 
respective  prisons  in  England  and  WaleSp' 
specifying  the  particular  act  of  vagrancy 
for  which  each  person  was  committea, 
from  the  1st  Jan.  1820,  to  the  1st  Jan.' 
1S24;  likewise  for  a  return  of  the  soma 
of  money  paid  by  the  treasurers  of  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  pass- 
ing of  vagrants,  from  the  1st  Jan.  ISSO, 
to  the  1st  Jan.  1824.— Ordered. 

Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at 
THE  Opening  of  the  Session.}  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  having  brought  up  th»  r#»' 
port  of  the  Addrm  in  answer  to  the- 
Kine's  Speech, 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  with  respect* 
to  that  most  important  part  of  the  Speech' 
from  the  Throne  which  related  to  fbreigit- 
afl^rs,  he  rose  to  protest  against  it  being 
supposed    that  he,   as  an   independent 
member  of  parliament,  had  concurred  in 
the  least  degree  in  the  Address.    If  he 
could  have  agreed  to  tliat  address,   be- 
would  have  considered  that  he  had  dis« ' 
graced  himself— ho  would  consider  him* 
self  unworthy  the  constitueois  he  had  the  * 
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honour  to  represent^he  would  consider 
himself  unmindful  of  the  renown  of  their 
ancestors.  Ho  had  two  questions  to  put 
to  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite.  He 
had  attended  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
the  speech  of  the  right '  hon.  gentleman ; 
all  Europe,  indeed,  was  attending  to  what 
he  said ;  conscious  that,  on  his  words  de- 
pended, in  some  degree,  their  very  fate. 
The  point  to  which  he  would,  in  the  first 
place,  direct  himself  to  the  right  hon. 
gentlemnn,  was  with  respect  to  South 
America.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  had  touched  on 
that  important  point  so  lightly,  as  not  to 
satisfy  any  person  who  had  heard  him, 
save  his  own  colleagues,  who  perhaps  felt 
the  policy  or  the  convenience  of  having 
the  thing  kept  secret.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  <<  that  he  considered 
it  a  matter  of  gnicc  and  favour  to  Old 
Spain  that  she  stioukl  be  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  attempting  to  recover  the 
possession  of  her  colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica. He  certainly  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  Spain  of  herself 
should  have  the  ri^Iit  of  recovering  her 
colonies  if  she  could  exercise  it — if  the 
king  of  Spain  were  master  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  country— were  master  of 
his  capital — were  master  of  his  crown— 
of  none  of  which  he  considered  him  mas« 
ter— he  miglit,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  allowed,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  ony  other  state,  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  trans-atlantic  posses- 
sions. But,  wlien  70,000  French  troops 
were  stationed  in  Spain — when  every 
port  of  any  conscqueucc  from  Gibraltar 
to  Cadiz  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
-•wheu  every  fortress  was  in  their  pos- 
sessioiii— he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, whether  it  was  not  a  farce  to 
talk  of  the  Spanish  government  at  all? 
He  lioped  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  because  at  the 
present  moment  there  was  no  movement 
in  Spain-*>because  the  constitutional  party 
was  put  down,  and  the  expression  of  free- 
dom was  for  a  moment  suppressed,  that, 
therefore  the  king  of  Spain  was  free.  The 
contrary  was  obvious  to  every  body.  If 
he  were  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cortes,  how  much  more  so  was  he  now  ? 
He  was  hemmed  round  with  foreign 
bayonets ;  and  every  body  who  was  ac- 
quaiiUcd  with  tho  state  of  Spain,  knew, 
that  if  the  French  army  were  to  with- 
draw i'rom  that  country  lo-morrow,  the 
UQ^MjUioate  kiog-^uniortunatp  be  meant, 
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only^vitb  respect  to  bit  bad  charicter; 
and  his  loss  of  all  pouible  respect— would 
be  driven  from  his  thrboe.  Under  theso 
circuoistaoces,  without  wishing  Co  extract 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  any  secrets^ 
which  he  might  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  discloae,  he  would  yet  ask  him,  and  be 
conceived  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  bound  to  give  a  decisive  and  satis* 
factory  answer,  whether  the  nominal  king 
of  Spain  would  be  allowed  by  this  coun* 
try  to  seek  to  recover  bis  trans-atlantio 
possessions,  whilst  French  troops  remain* 
ed  in  possession  of  Spain  i  The  House 
had  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last 
session  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
disclaiming  and  denouncing  the  idea,  that 
French  troops  should  be  permitted  to 
occupy  Spain.  State  papers  to  that  efiecS 
had  also  been  published ;  yet  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  now  that  tlio  French 
troops  actually  did  occupy  that  country^ 
did  not  say  one  word  on  the  subject;  he 
did  not  intimate  timt  he  had  oven  tisked 
the  F'rench  minister,  viscount  Chateau-, 
briand,  how  long  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  to  keep  possession  of  that  coun« 
try.  Of  100,000  who  had  marched  to 
invade  Spain,  70,000' were  left  behind: 
that  army  occupied  the  capital,  and  every 
position  of  the  slightest  importance.  It 
certainly  was  a  matter  of  great  import* 
ancc  to  ascertain  whether  the  French 
troops  were  to  remain  in  the  permanent- 
occupation  of  Spain.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  although  he  had  not  impart-^ 
ed  any  information  to  the  House  on  that 
most  interesting  subject,  had  nevertheless, 
he  hoped,  not  overlooked  it.  He  hoped, 
too,  tiiat  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  an 
English  minister,  would  take  care  to  have 
better  assurances  on  that  head,  than  the 
word  of  the  French  minister,  or  even  of 
the  French  king^that  king,  who  bad 
pledged  his  sacr^  word  and  honour,  that 
the  army,  which  was  called  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  should  never  be  suflered  to  , 
cross  the  Pyrenees  to  act  offensively 
against  Spain  [Hear,  hear!].  After  the 
scandalous  violation  of  that  solemn  pledge: 
-—after  the  open  breach  of  faith  and  ho- 
nour—after the  commission  of  a  palpable 
and  downright  falsehood,  such  as  would 
have  covered  any  gentleman  in  private 
life  with  shame,  little,  if  any  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  word  of  that  king,  or' 
of  his  minister  Chateaubriand,  however 
solemnly  and  gravely  pledged.— Tho  next 
point  to  which  he  would  wish  to  call  the 
atteotioa  o£  the  right  hon.  ^eatleman,  re-^ 
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lated  to' a  prockmatioil  ipimid' by  sir 
Tliomas  Maitland^  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  die  Ionian  Islandi.  Now,  con- 
Kidcriog  tho  importance  of  this  personagCy 
and  the  many  titles  which  in  regular  gra^ 
dation  were  attached  lo  his  name,  it  was 
really  a  matter  almost  difficult  of  belief, 
that  he  could  have  published  a  document 
audi  as  that  to  which  he  was  now 
alluding.  It  was  a  document  which  one 
would  be  almost  disposed  to  think  was 
written  in  a  drunken  frolic,  bearing  about 
it  noihing  but  signs  of  intemperance  and 
folly.  His  excellency  had  thought  proper, 
by  that  proclamation,  on  account  of 
something  which  had  occurred,  and  which 
he  had  not  distinctly  stated,  to  put  two 
islands  under  a  quarantine  of  thirty  days; 
but  he  had  done  worse,  he  had  token  oc- 
casion in  that  proclamation  to  thunder 
forth  his.ananAetnas  against  men  who  were 
struggling  for  freedom<v-who  were  fight- 
ing for  that  which  even  sir  Thomas  Mait* 
laiKi  might  be  supposed  to  have  some 
respect  for  {Hear,  hear!].  The  procla- 
mation complained,  that  some  Greek  ves- 
sels,- under  the  command  of  a  person,  who 
called  himself  prince  Mnurocordato,  had 
committed  al  flagrant  violation  of  territory, 
and  to  prevent  the  governmont  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  frdm  being  in  any  manner 
accountable  for  the  terrible  slaughters 
and  atrocities  which  on  that  occasion, 
and  on  many  others,  had  marked  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  war, 
tho'  measure  of  quarantine  had  been 
resorted  to.  He  {Mr.  H.)  considered 
diat  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Greeks; 
it  was  a  fbost  uncalled-for  attack,  and  he 
would  wish  to  know,  whether  his  majesty *s 
government  at  home  had  received  that 
proclamation,  and  whether  such  a  mea- 
sure was  authorised  or  approved  of  by 
them  i  He  had  received  a  letter  very 
recently  from  Ithaca  on  the  subject,  and 
from  that  letter,  it  appeared,  that  the 
flagrant  violation  of  territory  to  which 
the  proclandation  alluded,  was  caused,  not 
by  the  (ireek  chief,  but  by  the  conduct 
of  die  Turks.  Prince  Maumcordato,  of 
whom  sir  T.  Maidand  thought  fit  to 
speak  in  so  slight  and  so  insulting  a  tone, 
bad  done  every  thing  he  could  on  the  oc- 
citsion  to  restrain  his  inen,  and  had  made, 
and  was  willing  to  make,  every  possible 
apology  to  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : 
— a  Greek  squadron  had  taken  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Turks:  whilst  the 
Cireeka  were  in  tbe  act  of  boarding,  diey 


were  fired  upon  by  a  detaidioicnt  of  Turks 
from  the  shore  at  Ithaca:  the  Greeks 
upon  this  landed,  and  in  fair  fight  put  a  num« 
ber  of  their  assailants  to  death.  That  waa 
the  whole  of  tbe  case ;  that  was  the  viola** 
tion  which  sir  T«  Maidand  so  vehemendy 
condemned;  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  pass  over  in  perfect  silence  vari- 
ous infractions  of  the  violation  of  territory 
committed  by  the  Turks.  The  hon.  gen- 
dendan  concluded  by  saying,  that  in 
stadng,  the  matter,  as  it  came  under  his 
immediate  observation,  to  the  House,  he 
did  not  mean,  in  any  possible  way,  to 
throw  blame  upon  the  government  aft 
home :  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  they 
in  deed  or  in  thought  had  sancUoned 
this  extraordinary  act;  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  show  that  they  did  not 
participate— that  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  denunciadon  of  sir  T.  Maithmd ;  be- 
cause a  denunciation  of  that  public  naturoi 
if  suffered  to  go  abroad  uncontradicted, 
might  be  of  the  most  serious  injury  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  at  this  most  interest** 
ing  period  of  their  fate.  He  had  the  ori« 
ginal  Italian  proclamation  in  his  hand, 
and  was  ready  to  present  it  to  the  righb 
hon.  secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  tliat  he 
should,  feel  happy  to  give  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  or  to  any. 
member  of  that  House,  every  informatioa 
in  his  power  to  give,  which  he  could  witli 
safety  disclose.  He  should  confine  him- 
self simply  to  the  questions  put  by  the 
hon.  member :  and,  first,  with  respect  to 
the  independence  of  South  America,  the 
hon*  gendemaii  complained,  dint  he  had 
not  last  night  entered  more  minutely  into 
details ;  and  here  he  must  say,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have  confbund- 
ed  a  statement  of  principles  with  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  The  part  of  his  speech  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded,  had 
been  in  reply  to  that  part  of  the  s|YCceh 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  which  re* 
lated  to  South  America.  What  he  had 
said  last  night  respecting  the  relative  in- 
ternational situation  of  a  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  was  thts^-that  in  princi- 
pie,  a  mother  country  had  a  right,  if  she 
thought  she  had  the  power,  to  endeavour 
to  recover  possession  of  any  colonies, 
which  had,  by  any  effort  ef  their  own, 
thrown  off  her  dominion  ;*  and  that  no 
other  country  in  amity  with  her,  would, 
upon  dhe  nalccd  prhidple,  be  justified  ja 
intercepting  her  efforts,  or  interfering,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  eDdeavonr  to  prevent 
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them.  She  had  a  Hffht,  bonAfide^  to  a 
retumptioD  of  her  colonial  poesetsioDi,  if 
the  were  in  a  condition  to  reclaim  them, 
aod  it  would  not  be  correct  in  a  friendly 
power  to  prcrent  her.  When  he  said 
correct,  he  meant  upoo  the  strict  principle 
of  the  Uw  of  nations,  for  dreunutances 
might  render  it  correct  to  go  to  war,  and 
the  interference,  in  the  first  instance, 
might  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  war. 
Tms  was  the  abstract  principle  he  had 
stated,  and  which  he  maintained ;  other- 
wise they  would  be  avowedly  interfering 
with  a  legitimate  right  not  abjured  by  ihe 
mother  country,  and  would  be  aiding  the 
goremed  against  the  governor.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  gone  on  to  put  certain 
possible  violatbns  of  neutranty.  Now, 
ne  would  not  follow  the  hon.  eendeman 
by  arguing  upon  assumed  probabilities,  or 
possibilities,  which  might  demand  a  de« 

Grture  from  the  abstract  principle  he  had 
d  down ;  but  he  would  most  distinctly 
state,  that  Spain,  that  Europe,  knew  most 
unequivocally,  thit  whilst  England  ad* 
nitted  the  right  of  Spain  to  recover  her 
late  American  possessions,  she  denied  the 
right  of  any  foreign  power  to  interfere  in 
aid  of  the  mother  country  in  the  attempt 
fjHear,  hear!].  With  respect  to  the  ul- 
timate intentions  of  France,  with  regard 
to  the  military  occupation  of  Spain,  he 
felt  a  difficulty  in  satisfymg  the  hon.  g^- 
tleman,  in  consequence  of  his  observation, 
that  the  British  government  ought  not  to 
0ve  cf^dence  to  the  declarations  of  the 
mnch  king,  or  of  his  minister ;  for  he 
knew  not  how  to  satisfy  the  hon.  gentle- 
man if  he  refused  him  access  to  the  offi- 
cial channels  of  communication  which  the 
government  had  always  maintained  with 
toe  other  powers  in  amity  with  them. 
But,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  would  permit 
him  to  resort  to  the  regular  information 
of  his  office,  he  could  Inform  him  in  re- 
ply, that  the  government  had  the  most 
positive  assurances  from  the  court  of 
France,  that  they  did  not  contemplate  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Spain.  He  gave 
credit  to  those  assurances,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so,  notwithstandine  the 
doubt  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  cast 
upon  them.  And  when  he  stated  this,  he 
begged  also  to  say,  that  he  retained  all 
the  sentiments  he  had  last  year  expressed, 
respecting  the  French  aggression  upon 
Spain ;  but,  whilst  he  retained  those  sen* 
liments,  he  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that, 
the  vice  of  the  aggression  apart,  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  anoies  (aiwayi  sepa- 
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rating  their  conduct  from  the  principle  of 
their  entrance  >  was  as  unexceptionable  as 
it  could  possibly  have  been,  under  any 
circumstances  of  military  conflict.  He 
doubted  whether  history  furnislied  a  si* 
mihir  example  of  the  discipline  of  a  fo- 
reign army  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  an- 
otlwr  state ;  or  rather,  as  in  this  instance* 
called  in  by  invitation,  to  assiit  a  predo- 
minating psrty  in  putting  down  a  rival 
faction.  He  nopea  he  had  said  enough 
to  explain  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 
respecting  Spsm  and  her  colonies :  he  de^ 
nied  the  right* of  England  to  interfere :  he 
equally  denied  tlie  risht  of  any  other 
power  to  interfere  in  the  contest.  How 
rar  a  species  of  connivance  to  olind  the 
plain  meaning  of  his  principle  might  here- 
after be  set  up  by  one  power  or  another, 
he  could  not  say,  and  he  would  not  novr 
argue.  He  wished  to  "be  judged  solely 
upon  the  principle,  according  to  its  plain 
and  fair  construction,  and  that  he  thought 
enough  to  argue  on  the  present  occasion. 
As  to  the  hon.  ffentleman's  second  ques^ 
tion,  he  had  only  to  repeat,  with  the  same 
confidence  he  had  stated  it  last  year,  that 
he  apprehended  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Spam  by- 
France.  If  a  question  were  put  to  him» 
how  long  the  duration  df  that  occupancy 
would  continue,  he  should  reply,  that  that 
was  an  event  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  as  to  render  it  impossible- 
for  him  to  give  an  immediate  answer ;  but 
there  was  one  question  to  which  he'waa 
ready  at  the  moment  to  give  an  explicit' 
answer.  If  he  were  asked,  Ought  the 
French  army  to  evacuate  Spain  to- 
morrow ? — as«  a  friend  to  humanity,  he 
must  say  no.  With  respect  to  the  affiura 
of  Greece,  he  believed  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  requisite  information  upon  that 
subject.  He  had  not  at  present,  although 
he  had  received  the  document,  an  exact 
impression  upon  his  memory  of  the  facta 
of  the  outrage  to  which  sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land's  proclamation  referred ;  but  he  be« 
lieved  them  to  be  these :  A  small  Greek 
squadron  had  pursued  some  Turkish  ves- 
sels into  the  harbour  of  Ithaca,  where  the 
crews  of  one  of  the  latter  landed ;  they 
were  pursued  ashore  by  the  Greeks,  who 
butchered,  in  cold  blood,  90  out  of  120- 
Turks,  of  whom  the  crew  was  composed. 
This  scene  occurred  on  an  island  guarded 
by  British  neutrality ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
House->he-left  it  even  to  the  hon.  mem^ 
her— to  say,  whether  the  government  of 
ihe  Ionian  Isles  could  possiUy  pass  over 
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in  silence  a  iraniaction  of  that  detcrip* 
tion.  He  bad  only,  in  conclusion,  to  say, 
tha$  his  majesty's  governmenti  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  endeavoured,  under  all 
circumstances^  to  act  between  the  con- 
tending parties  with  an  even  and  impartial 
hand,  ever  since  its  neutndity  had  been 
declared.  That  outrages  on  both  sides 
had  been  committed  was  as  clear  as  it 
was  to  be  lamented ;  but  not  the  smallest 
desire  had  been  evinced  by  the  British 
authorities,  to  incline  the  balance  either 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Wedem  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  declaration  of  the  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
man, thatmif  he  were  asked,  whether  the 
French  army  ought  to  evacuate  Spain  to- 
morrow, his  answer  would  be  no.  Such 
a  declaration  opened  the  door  to  other 
powers  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  a 
daring  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  an 
independent  state>  according  to  their  no- 
tions of  the  indefinite  duration  of  motives 
of  humanity.  It  was  his  intentioot  last 
evening,  to  have  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  had  not  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  anticipated  what 
hie  had  to  say,  in  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  which  he  had  made  on  the  occasion. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  present  cabinet  respecting  our  foreign 
relationtf  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  deter- 
mination to  preserve  peace  at  all  events. 
He  appreciated  the  value  of  peace  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do ;  but  still  he 
could  not  ^o  tlie  length  of  the  right  hon. 
aeeretary,  in  looking  calmly  upon  aggres- 
sions like  that  of  France  against  Spain, 
and  in  considering  the  infringement  of  the 
right  of  an  independent  nation  to  regulate 
its  own  concerns,  as  a  matter  of  litUe  im« 
portance  to  the  intere^  and  security  of 
the  British  empire.  Such  an  interference 
with  the  internal  poUcy  of  an  independent 
state,  as  it  had  been  our  misfortune .  re- 
cently to  witness,  would  have  called  forth 
the  strong  reprelMtion  and  decided  op- 
position of  our  sturdy  ancestors ;  and  he, 
for.one  could  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
abandon  the  heroic  policy  which  they  had 
bravely  pursued  at  every  hazard,  in  vari- 
ous periods  of  our  history.  The  prind- 
pjes  which  the  Holy  Alliance  had  avowed 
on  different  occasions,  and  particularly 
in  the  state  papeii  which  they  had  sent 
forth  from  Laybach,  had  opened  the  eyes 
of  every  man  in  the  country,  except  his 
niiyestv*s  ministers,  to  the  infamous  na- 
ture of  their  designs.  It  would  be  in  the 
rss^l(ection  of  the  Hou^e,  that  when  the 


hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  had  moved 
for  the  production  of  those  papers,  lord 
Castlereagh  had  objected  to  the  motion, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion contained  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
mulgation of  principles  on  which  there 
was  no  intention  of  acting,  and  the .  mo- 
tion was  in  consequence  negatived.  .  The 
House  had,  however,  recently  seen  the 
principles  then  promulgated  carried  into 
practice ;  and,  what  was  more  important, 
had  seen  them  carried  into  practice,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  resistance  from  the 
British  government.  He  should  not  press 
this  point  any  farther  tx  present :  he  mere- 
ly mentioned  it,  that  it  might  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  concurred  in  the  approba- 
tion which  liad  been  bestowed  on  the  po- 
licy of  the  present  cabinet.  He  could 
not  describe  the  painful  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  by  which  he  was  af-« 
fected,  when  be  had  heard  the  right  hpn« 
secretary  declare  last  night,  that  we  ought 
not  to  interfere,  even  if  the  minor  states 
were  g[OiOff  to  be  annihilated.  He  agr^d 
with  him  iullyi  when  he  said  that  it  would 
be  Quixotic  in  us  to  become  the  cham« 
pion  of  all  the  minor  states  upon  evevy 
caie  of  ffrievance  which  they  had  to  aiU 
duce;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  become 
their  champion,  and  another  to  remon- 
strate asainst  manifest  injuries  which  were 
inflicted  upon  them.  To  uphold  the 
cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to 
watch  over  the  relative  interests  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  and  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  them  with- 
an  impartial  hand,  was  formerly  the  dis- 
tinjjuishing  pride  and  policy  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  he  trusted  that  we  should 
soon  return  to  it,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  aberration  we  had  made  from 
sound  principles,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  present  cabinet. 

Colonel  Palmer  said,  tliat  he  rose  under 
the  strongest  feelings  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation, to  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  government:  he  had  not 
opposed  the  address  against  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  but  beine  convinced 
that  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world  at 
larse,  had  never  yet  been  reduced  to 
sudi  a  state  of  actual,  and  prospective 
misery  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  that 
such  state  was  to  be  imputed  solely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  countrj^r, 
as  a  member  of  that  House,  to  declare  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  If  it  were  true, 
as  the  mmisters  had  told  them,  .both  ui 
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and  out  of  parliament,  and  more  efipeci- 
ally  in  a  late  speech  of  the  right  hon.  te- 
cretary,  that  the  country  had  been  to  long 
prepared  for  war,  they  had  sacrificed  its 
honour  and  most  vital  Interests,  by  suf- 
fering France  to  conquer  Spain :  if  it  were 
false,  they  had    equally  betrayed  their 
duty,  by  deceiving  the  country  to  support 
the  system  of  their  government.     But, 
whatever  the  real  state  of  the  nation,  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  towards 
Spain  had  been  wholly  indefensible;  as, 
IcNoking  to  the  avowed  intentions  of  France 
and  the  Holy  Alliance,  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  England  was' impossible,  and  could 
not  bo  maintained :  for  what  had  been  the 
late  measure  of  the  ministers  in  sending 
consuls  to  South  America,  but  on  act  of 
liostility  to  those  powers,  which,  if  not  re- 
sented, would  be  a  further  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  if  England  had  acte<l 
with  firmness  at  the  Congress,  and  de- 
clared herself  the  ally  of  Spain,  France 
would  not  have  dared  to  invade  her  ?  If, 
on  -  the  other    hand,   after    abandoning 
Spain,  the  country  was- to  bo  involved  in 
war  for  the  independence  of  her  colonics, 
what  excuse  could  be  made  for  the  minis- 
ters, who  night  have  secured  the  liberties 
of  both  at  a  less  expenco  to  the  nation, 
tlian  had  already*  been  incurred  by  the 
active  measures  to  which  their  croaked 
and  inconsistent  policy  at  la:Ft  compelled 
diemf  The  ministers  in  the  last  session, 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  people  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  had  dechired,  that  any  in- 
terference in  her  behalf  would  involve  all 
the  cxpcQces  of  the  former  contest.     But 
he  (colonel  Palmer)  had  then  stated  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  what  he  now 
repeated,  that  no  such  expence  was  nc- 
oessm-v :  all  that  honour  and  policy  re- 
quired of  England  was,  to  render  Spain 
tJie  assistance  which  her  means  afforded ; 
and  those  means  were  more  than  adequate 
to  the  object ;  for  to  have  sent  but  half 
the  force  of  our  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, IjTing  ready  in  our  ports,   to -the 
defence  of  Cadis,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  disasters  to  the  cause  of  Spanish 
llbertv,  which  the  consummate  folly  or 
treabhery  of  the  British  government  ne- 
cessarily led  to.     Yet  this  straight  and 
prudent  policy,  which  every  consideration 
for  the  honour  and  Interests  of  the  nation 
demanded,  had  been  termed  Quixotism 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.      Would 
that  his  conduct,  as  minister,  could  have 
borne  the  same  comparison  I  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  had  betrayed  all  the  insanity 
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of  the  character,  without  a  spatk  of  that 
chivalrous  feeling)  which, however  roman- 
tic in  its  origin,-  or  tliankleis  in  the  end 
CO  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was,  in  his  (col.  Fs)  opinion,  the  best 
foundation   of  a  great  or  good  name, 
either   for  states    or  individuals.  .  The 
right  hon.   gentleman,   too,  in-  his   late 
speech,  further  to  maric  the  distinction 
between  his  Quixotic  opponents  and  him- 
self, had  openly  declared,  as  the  minister 
of  Englana,  that  in  the  conduct  of  poli- 
tical affairs,  the  grand  object  of  his  con« 
teroplation  was  the  intcrc8t  of   his  own 
country.     And  what  had  been  the  result 
of  this  most  wise  and  liberal  piolicy,  but 
to  combine  the  whole  world  against  her  ? 
For,  where  was  the  nation  wherein,  both 
witli  the  government  and  people,  the  name 
of  England  was  not  justly  held  in  detca* 
tation  ?     She  was  necessarily  hated  by  all 
the  governments  of  Eiurope,  as  the  only 
nation  wherein  that  liberty  of  the  press 
existed,  which,  if  not  destroyed  itself, 
must  eventually  destroy  their  tyranny; 
and  she  was  equally  hated  by  all  other 
nations,  becaiise,  in  every  instance  of  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  whether  in -France, 
since  the  commencement  of  her  revolu-* 
tion,    or  latterly  in   South   America,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  or  in  Spain,  the  British 
government  had    invariably  opposed   it. 
•Thus  England,  through  tlie  system  of  its 
ministers,  was  tlie  enemy  of  the  whole 
human  race ;  and,  whilst  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  exhibiting  himself 
about  tlie  kingdom,  trumpeting  in  uU  di-« 
rcctions  the  praises  of  himself  and  col- 
leagues, there  was  not  a  nation  but  ab- 
horred them,  nor  a  power  in  Europe  that 
was  not  pledged  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  country  committed  to  their  hands. 
And,  after  all  his  fine  speeches,  what,  in 
fact,  had  been  the  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  oppose  France  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  up  to  the  total  destf  uction 
of  Spanish  liberty  by  the  fall  of  Cadis  ^ 
Nothing  whatever,  but  intemperate  abuse 
of  their  conduct,  and  a  positive  declara- 
tion of  strict  neutrality.     This  was  not  a- 
Quixotism  certainly;  nor  did  he  know  » 
parallel  to  such  conduct  in  history  or  ro* 
manee.    The  only  resemblance  he  could 
find  to  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  late  atri^ 
cious  murder,  wherein  the  Holy  Alliance- 
was  the  bold  villain  who  went  straight  to 
his  purpose,  whilst  the  right  hon.  gentle-- 
man  was  the  humane  and  consistent  ac-^ 
complice,  who,  after  furnishing  tlie  rope 
and  sack,  resolved*  <<  come  what  may,*'  ie« 
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hftfO  BO  fhiro  in  the  tjwuiiciioQ;  for  prt- 
€Mf  mA  the  ume  ftelingf  that  tbic 
aiif ONwit  hai  hung  back  whilst  the  deed 
wai  perpetrating,  so  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
Jand|  who  bad  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
kkeir  accomplices  in  their  plot  against  H- 
beiHy  fiir  the  last  thirty  years,  now  stood 
wtfQKoff  whilst  their  Tictmi  was  expiring 
undef  the  blows  of  its  assassins.    As  to 
their  accomplioes,  compared  with  theoi* 
aeWe%  they  were   honourable,   upright 
chacacters;  for  their  conduct  had  been 
eooaiMtent  throughout ;  and  whilst  he  de« 
tested  their  poncy,  in  justice  to  their 
private  characters,  and  what  he  believed 
and  knew  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not 
agree  in  all  the  odium  cast  on  persons,  to 
wnom  every  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for    those    prejudices    and    impressions 
whicb»  however  hostile  lo  the  liberties  of 
■MMifciod,  were  inseparable  from  human 
naturtf  and  would    be   felt   equally  by 
odiers,  under  similar  circumstances.  *  For 
the  same  reason  he  could  excuse  the  roi- 
ajsters  of  those  despotic  powers,  who 
were,  in  (act,  their  slaves ;  but  he  could 
find  no  excuse  for  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  not  the  slaves^  but  the 
tyrants  of  the  Crown  and  people,  and 
ef  all  others  the  OMSt  base  and  cruel  that 
ever  infested  the  earth.    Even  the  king 
of  Spain,  madman  or  monster  as  be  was, 
bad  been  less  base  and  inhuman ;  for  his 
conduct  had  been  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ing of  bigotry  and  divine   right;  but, 
where  had  been  the  consistency  or  the 
humanity  of  ministers  ?    For  at  once  to 
have  declared  against  Spain  would  have 
prevented  a  struggle  equally  disgraceful 
and  deplorable  in  its  consequences  to  the 
vittors  and  the  vanquished.    But,  what 
bad  been  the  reGned  policy  of  England's 
minister,  and  of  that  heart  which,  by  its 
own  aocooot,  beat  so  high  for  the  interests 
of  humanity,  but  to  create  this  confusion 
of  horrors  in  Spain  by  the  means  of  a 
treacherous  neutrality;  and,  having  so  far 
aueceeded,  it  was  now  to  perpetuate  the 
miseries  of  that  wretched  country,  to  pre- 
Tent  France  from  reaping  the  fruits  of 
ber  victory.  .  So  mudi  for  the  humanity 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  as  to 
oonsistency,  let  him  reconcile  his  prayera 
for  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  his  con-^ 
temptuous  answer  to  the  Regency,  with 
bift  lubaeouent  congratulations  to  Ferdi- 
nand on  his  aoMW,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  patriots  who  sousht  for  refuge  in 
(Sibvaliar.    When  he  bad  anstrered  this 
charge  of  apostacy  froaa  radiodism  to 


divine  right,  let  htm  answer  the  charge 
of  ultra-apostacy  froav  divme  right  back 
to  radicalism,  in  now  declaring  for  the 
patriots  of  South  America,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Foreip  Enlistment  bill,  expressly 
enacted  against  them.  And  now  as  to 
the  real  situation  of  the  country,  he  re- 
membered that  long  since,  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  the  same  nature  in  that  House,  it 
had  been  told  by  an  hon.  and  leading 
member  of  the  landed  interest,  that  *<  it 
was  time  to  speak  out,  and  look  the  dan- 
ger in  the  face.*'  If  that  had  been  his 
opim'on  then,  what  did  he  think  now? 
wnen  during  eight  years  of  a  peace  esta- 
blishment, no  reduction  whatever  had 
been  made  of  the  burthen  of  the  public 
debt ;  when,  In  spite  of  all  the  retrench- 
ment which,  session  after  session,  had  been 
forced  upon  the  ministers,  the  losd  of 
taxation  still  pressed  too  heavily  upon  all 
classes  to  adroit  of  any  increase;  when, 
such  was  our  state  of  real  weakness,  that 
the  ministers,  who  in  the  last  war  expend- 
ed millions  upon  millions  to  deliver  Spain 
from  the  power  of  France,  now  suffered 
her  to  fall  without  even  an  attempt  to 
save  her :  when  France  herself,  whom  so 
lately  in  coniunction  with  our  allies,  we 
had  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  now  again 
on  foot,  more  great,  more  powerful,  and 
more  inveterately  our  enemy  than  ever ; 
and  lastly,  when  these  same  allies,  who 
first  combined  with  us  against  her  liber- 
ties, were  now  combined  with  France 
against  the  liberties  of  England— and  the 
storm  so  long  gathering  around,  was  now 
at  last  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst 
upon  its  head;-<-if,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  so  humble  an  individual  as  him- 
self might  venture  to  speak  out,  and  look 
the  danger  in  the  fieice,  the  hon.  member 
believed  he  could  state  the  cause,  and  the 
only  means  to  remove  it;  but  he  should 
no  longer  trespass  on  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  reserve  for  a  future 
opportunity  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments 
on  that  subject* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  merely  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  miscon- 
ception from  prevailing  with,  thepublic, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  that 
evening  from  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He 
had  himself  received  information  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  fully  corroborating  that 
which  had  just  been  stated  to  the  House 
by  the  hon.  member,  for  Westminster.  A 
letter,,  which  he  had  received  from  IthacH, 
led  him  to  believe,  that  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  secretary  was  far  from  cor- 
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rcct ;  for,  instead  oTlhe  Greeks  firing  firtl 
upon  the  Turks,  the  fact  was,  thai  the 
Tur&s  had  first  fired  upon  the  Greeks  from 
the  shore.  The  objection  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  sir  T.  Maitland  was,  that  it  held 
up  the  Greeks,  not  merely  as  the  first,  but 
as  the  only  violators.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  their 
noble  and  gallant  adversaries,  many  atro- 
cities had  undoubtedly  been  committed  on 
both  sides ;  but  tltev  dhl  m)t  besio  with 
the  Greeks,  but  with  their  enemies.  No 
man  in  England  had  at  one  time  been  a 
warmer  friend  to  revohitionary  principles 
than  sir  T.  MaitJand,  and  all  that  he  {Mr. 
Hume)  wished  was,  that  he  should  nold 
the  balance  evenly,  and  not  allow  it  to  in- 
cline to  the  stronger  side.  He  felt  per- 
suaded diat  it  was  the  desire  of  ministers 
that  the  neutrality  should  be  equally  ob- 
served towards  both  the  contending  pur- 
ties.  He  knew  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment had  with  the  utmost  readiness,  stated 
their  anxiety  to  make  amends  for  every 
violation  of  that  neutrality  which  had 
been  alluded  to  ;  and  certainly  they  could 
not  do  more.  He  most  sincerely  wished, 
in  justice  to  those  brave  men  who  were 
now  gallantly  struegKng  for  their  freedom 
that  sir  Thomas  Nlaitland  had  not  issued 
his  proclamation,  until  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  had  been  regularly  laid  before  the 
government.  In  conclusion,  he  felt  it  to 
DO  his  duty  to  protest  against  the  parti- 
ality which  the  Ionian  Government  had 
shown,  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  genu^' 
ine  freedom. 

'  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  he  should  not 
have  addressed  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  allusion 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  colonel 
to  an  expression  which  he  had  used  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  session.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  observation  he  had  then 
made,  when  speaking  of  the  situation  of.' 
the  landed  interest.  He  certainly  had 
said,  that  he  considered  it  the  wisest  course 
if  the  country  were  in  danger,  to  look  that 
^nger  in  the  face,  and  to  meet  it  resolutely 
and  manfully.  He  had  felt  as  strongly  as 
any  person  in  the  House  or  out  of  it  could 
ibel,  the  severe  distress  that  pressed  on 
the  landed  interest ;  and  he  was  happy  to 
find,  that  a  great  change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  that 
important  class  of  society.  He  entirely 
approved  of  what  was  said  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  on  that  subject.  It  was 
pleasing  to  him  to  observe  that  a  consider- 
able amendotet  had  taken  place  in  the 
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state  of  affriculture.  He  hoped,  and  he 
believed  tnere  was  every  reason  to  aup* 
pote»  that  that  great  interest  was  not  im- 
proving by  mere  accident,  or  through  the 
agency  of  temporary  circumstances ;  but 
that  it  was  advancing  in  prosperity,  in  coil^ 
sequence  of  causes  that  would  give  per* 
manency  to  that  prosperity,  with  tt§* 
pact  to  our  situation  as  it  regarded  our 
foreign  relationsi  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  this  country  stood  high  hi  the 
opinu>n  of  Europe,  and  of  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  Britbh 
character  being  detested  (as  his  hon* 
friend  had  rather  strongly  stated)  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  the  world 
in  lireneral,  he  must  contend,  that  at  ne 
former  period  did  the  character  of  Great 
Britain  stand  on  higher  or  more  enviable' 
ground.  As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  he 
should  have  considered  it  a  most  fatal  de- 
termination of  this  country,  if  she  had 
interfered  with  the  Spanish  cause ;  and  he 
thought  the  result  or  the  policy  pursued' 
by  England  had  been  most  fortunate  for 
Spain  and  for  this  country.  The  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  ministers  had  been 
the  best  tor  England,  as  well  as  for  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  contest;  and 
however  strong  the' feeling  of  a  party  in 
this  country  (he  believed  a  very  small  one) 
might  be  for  war,  he  conceived  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  give  to  ministers  all  the  support 
m  their  power,  when  they  saw  them  exer- 
cising their  functions,  in  that  prudent 
noanner  which  had  conferred  such  signal 
advantages  on  the  country.  He  cordially 
approved  of  the  Address,  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  throne. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  he  could  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing 
his  most  anxious  hope  and  wish,  that  no* 
negotiation  for  the  termination  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
might  be  successful,  which  did  not  leave 
the  Greeks  in  a  better  situation  than  that 
in  which  it  found  them.  He  regretted 
that  the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary did  not  permit  him  to  do  that- 
which  he  was  sure  would  have  betfoi  con-  - 
sistent  with  his  inclination;  namely,  to 
give  an  assurance  \o  the  House,  that  this 
country  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  ar* 
rangement  which  did  not  protect  the 
Greeks  from  the  barbarous  revenue  of  one 
power,  and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
other. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to,  sem. 
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.  CoirsuLSr]  Mr.  Hume  asked  the  right 
lioik  secretary  for  foreiffo  affidrs,  wheo  he 
upended  to  effisct  his  long  promised  re* 
fi»nn»  respecting  Britisli  Consuls  abroad  i 
Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  he  would 
aubmit  a  motion  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  hon.  member  alluded^  during  the  pre- 
aepit  session,  and  at  no  distant  period.  In 
|he  mean  time,  he  might  perhaps  remove 
the  hon*  gentleman's  uneasiness  on  one 

Kticular  point,  by  telling  him  that  he 
[already  reduc^  the  consular  salaries. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  net  so  much 
the  amount  of  the  salaries,  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  paid,  that  he  objected 
to..  He  disliked  the  system  of  consular 
charges  upon  goods  imported. 

AusTBiAN  ILoAM.]  Mr.  James  begged 
io  direct  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Austrian  Loan.  When  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of 
a  convention  entered  into  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  respecting  the  setttlement  of  the 
Austrian  Loan,  lie  ■  fully  expected  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man merely  to  submit  that  document  to 
the  House  for  its  sanction.  But  he  had 
since  ascertained,  to  his  great  surprike, 
that  the  agreement  had  actually  been  ra- 
tified by  both  the  contracting  parties.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  answer 
this  question — whether  he  did  not  think 
that  he  had  acted  illegally  and  unconsti- 
tutionally, in  advising  his  majesty  to  agree 
to  that  convention  without  consulting  the 
House?  [A  laugh].  That  might,  per- 
haps, appear  to  be  a  very  radical  view  of 
the  case ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state, 
that  he  conceived  the  right  hon.  secretary 
to  have  assumed  a  power  which  even  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  had 
never  dared  to  assume. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  would 

e've  Uie  hon.  member  &e  answer  which 
i  required.  The  hon.  member  had  asked 
whether  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  think  that  he 
tiad  acted  iUegidly  and  unconstitutionally 
in  regard  to  the  convention,  a  copy  of 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  llie 
answer  was  «<  decidedly  not;'*  If  the  hon. 
member  thought  otherwise  he  was  of 
course  at  liberty  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House;  butth^n  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  qiember  wotdd  give  notice  of  his 


intention,  and  not  proceed  to*  discuss  a 
matter  connected  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Crown,  at  a  moment  when  the  I  louse 
was  quite  unprepared  to  entertain  such  a 
delicate  question. 

Mr.  James  ssid,  that  he  was  not  compel- 
led to  give  a  notice,  and  as  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  business  would  come  before  the 
House  that  evening,  he  thought  the  mat- 
ter might  as  well  be  discusseuat  that  time. 
He  repeated  that  he  considered  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  lion,  secretary  illegal. 
If  ministers  bad  the  right  to  give  up  the 
claim  of  the  people  of  England  to  a  large 
sum  of  money  justly  due  to  them,  without 
consulting  the  House  of  Commons,  then, 
pari  raiione^  they  were  entitled  to  levy 
taxes  in  like  manner.  It  was  stated,  in 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  convention  that 
his  majesty  was  entitled  to  sue  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  in  his  own  court  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  debt.  Had  that  been  done  ? 
He  supposed  it  was  very  unlikely  that  any 
thing  further  would  be  obtained  from  Aus- 
tria, and  he  therefore  hoped,  that  in  justice 
to  other  bankrupts,  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror would  appear  in  the  Gazette. 

Spain — Foreign  Policy.]  Lord  A^ic- 

fent  observed,  that  since  the  House  had, 
y  agreeing  to  the  address  to  his  majesty, 
sanctioned  the  policy  whidi  government 
had  adopted  with  regard  to  Spain,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  judging  how  tar  that 
policy  had  been  fitirly  carried  into  effect. 
For  that  purpose,  he  considered  that  the 
prodtiction  of  some  papers  was  necesi^ary ; 
namely,  copies  of  all  the  correspondence 
which  oad  uken  place  between  thisgovern* 
ment  and  sir  William  A'Court  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  entrance 
of  the  French  troops  into  Spain,  and  the 
surrender  of  Cadiz ;  and  also  copies  of  all 
communications  made  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment to  sir  William  A'Court,  during 
tlie  same  period,  with  his  answers.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
secretary  intended  to  lay  those  papers  be- 
fore the  House,  or  whether  he  would  con- 
sent to  their  production. 

Mr.  Canntne  replied,  .that  he  did  not 
intend  to  lay  the  papers  alluded  to  upon 
the  table,  and  that  his  vote, ,  if  they  were 
moved  foTi  must  depend  upon  tlie  ca^e 
whidi  the  noble  lora  might  make  out  for 
their  production. 

Lord  Nugent  then  gave  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  next  he  would  submit  a  motion 
on  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  respect 
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to  the  hie  war  in   Sptin,   and  with  re- 
fareoce  to  their  professed  neutrality. 

Roman  Catholic  Burials.]  Sir 
John  Newport  tnoved  for  copies  of  the 
communications  which  had  been  received 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  respecting  the 
right  of  burial  in  Ireland,  as  regards 
Homan  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  anticipated  no  resistance  to  bis 
motion,  as  he  was  convinced  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  depended  materially 
upon  the  question  to  which  it  related. 

Mr.  Couttum  said,  he  was  always  loth 
to  appear  to  withhold  information;  but 
the  house  would  be  aware  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  under  which  dis- 
closure could  only  tend  to  do  mischief. 
He  relied  upon  the  candour  of  the  right 
.  hon.  baronet  in  giving  credit  to  him  (Mr. 
G.)  for  sincerity,  when  he  stated  his 
belief,  that  the  papers  in  question  were 
likely  to  revive  disputes,  without  for- 
warding the  object  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  in  view.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  wished  to  re^^eal  the  statute  of 
the  9th  William  III.,  which  applied  to 
burials  in  the  church-yards  attached  to 
decayed  monasteries.  He  said  nothing 
upon  the  main  question,  whether  tlie 
statute  ought  to  be  repealed,  or  whether 
it  ought  not ;  but  it  was  an  object  which 
could  no  way  be  aided  by  the  production 
of  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
lord  lieutenant;  while  their  publication 
would  certainly  revive  difierences  which 
were  now  in  a  way  to  be  forgotten. 

Sir  John  Newport^  since  the  matter 
was  referred  to  his  candour,  thought 
it  due  to  public  justice,  and  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  that  the  papers  should  be  pro- 
duced. If  there  had  been  imprudences 
committed,  let  them  lie  upon  those  who 
ought  to  bear  them,  namely,  that  part  of 
the  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  body  in  ! 
Ireland,  which  had  attempted  to  strip  the 
people  of  the  right  of  burial  according  to 
the  forms  of  their  religion.  His  objeot 
was  not  that  which  the  right  hon.  secretary 
had  stated.  He  wished  certainly  to  re- 
peal the  statute^  the  9th  William  III. ; 
but  he  wished  also  to  secure  the  right  of 
burial,  generally,  according  to  the  forms 
of  their  religion,  to  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  When  it  was  considered,  that 
this  question  was  of  all  others  the  most 
calculated  to  excite  public  feeling,  and 
^l»t  six<<tnthi  of  the  Irish  popuUitioD 
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were  interested  in  itt  the  houset  he 
trusted,  would  go  with  him,  if  he  pressed 
the  production  of  the  papers  to  a  envision. 

Mr.  OraiUm  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  the  question;  and  give  a  re«' 
gular  notice.  The  gentlemen  on  his  aide 
nie  house  were  taken  by  sorpriset  not 
having  conceived  that  the  paperl  would 
be  refused.  The  question  was  one,  aah0 
viewed  it,  of  the  highest  importance  ttf 
Ireland.  If  it  was  not  soon  pat  at  rest, 
there  would  be  no  burial  without  an  afirayj 

Mr.  Abtrcromby  said,  that  of  alt  thai 
frightful  ouestions  which  had  been  mooted 
in  Irelanu,  this  was  decidedly  the  moai 
tern6c.  He  so  far  went  along  with  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  if 
he  thought  the  question  likely  to  be 
settled  satisfactorily,  he  weald  net  xall 
for  the  production  of  papers  which  con^ 
tained  an  inflamed  view,  perhaps,  of  past 
disputes;  but  then,  so  far  frem  seeing 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  government 
to  take  measures  of  itself  for  putting  the 
difference  at  rest,  he  understood  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  to  suggest,  that  what  had 
passed  had  set  it  at  rest  already. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  he  was  mis* 
understood  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  had  spoken  only  of  par- 
ticular differences  as  in  a  way  to  be  sec 
at  rest ;  not  of  the  general  question. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  still  stated  no  intention  eif 
the  part  of  govevnment  to  take  measureeJ 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  house  wae 
bound  to  proceed  itself,  and  caosequently 
to  call  for  the  i\il test  information.  Thei 
vital  importance  of  the  question  waa 
admitted.  •  There  were  doubts  upon  it  if» 
every  way :  doubts  as  to  the  law ;  doubte 
as  to  the  practice.  A  specifio  course  bgr 
parliament  was  necessary ;  and  he  iher^ 
fore  should  support  the  motion  for  the 
production  of  aocuments. 

Mr.  Ped  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
separate  the  general  question,  of  burial^ 
from  the  immediate  question  before  the 
house,  namely,  the  production  of  papers. 
Upon  the  general  ouestion  he  should 
reserve  his  opinion ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  papers' ought  not  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  supported  the  motioe. 
The  documents  in  Question  were  nor 
private;  and  the  only  difference  waa^' 
whether  members  should  obtain  thens- 
personally,  or  whether  they  should  come 
regularly  before  the  House. 

The  House  Uieo  divided:  Per  produoiog' 
the  ptpersi  SAnt-rAgMiitiif  iK» 
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Monday y  February  9* 

S«UTH  Ambrica.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdovon  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  a  subject,  to  trhich  ibeir  lordships' 
attention  bad  been  drawn  some  days  ago 
by  bis  Majesty's  SpeeGb"":  he  meant  that 
part  of  (he  Speech  which  alluded  to  the 
rodependent  provinces  of  South  America, 
It  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to  run  any  race 
withliis  Majesty's  ministers  on  this  <}ues- 
tion;  and  if  it  appeared  to  be  their  in- 
tention*  to  take  that  step  which  good 
policy  seemed  to  require,  namely,  the 
recognition  of  the  proTinces  which  had 
separated  themselves  from  Spain,  he  would 
be^  found  moat  anxious  to  afford  every 
facility  for  that  purpose ;  but  being  im- 
pressed with  the  great  importance  of 
the  independence  of  these  provinces  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country, 
he  mutt  deprecate  any  thing  like  un- 
necessary delay.  With  tlie  view,  bow. 
ever,  which  he  had  taken  of  this  question, 
he  could  not  now  venture  to  make  any 
motion  for  promoting  the  important  object 
to  which  he  had  referred ;  but,  calculating 
on  what  be  had  heard,  not  so  much  in 
their  lordships'  House  as  elsewhere,  that  a 
communication  had  been  made  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  an  answer  to  which 
might  in  a  short  time  be  expected,  and 
also  that  some  communication,  would,  pro- 
bably, soon  be  received  from  the  consuls 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  this  country  to 
Somh.  America,  be  thought  it  could  act 
be  long  before  be  ahoul4-  fael  bknsdf  at 


liberty  to  submit  seoM  pnroesitioti  to  their 
lordships  OD  the  subject*  if  bis  Majestv'a 
ministers  did  not,  as  he  wished  should  oe 
the  case,  bring  forward  some  measure 
themselves.  He  was  weU  aware,  that,  in 
the  actual  state  of  afiairs,  sufficient  reasons 
might  exist  for  previsnting  his  Majesty's 
ministers  from  coming  to  an  immediate  de« 
cision  on  this  question,  aad  was  thet^fore 
desirous  of  avoiding  any  thing  like  ptt* 
cipitation.  He  would  accordingly  now 
give  notice,  that  on  some  day  in  the 
month  of  March,  be  would,  it  net  an- 
ticipated  by  his  majesty's  miaisters,  mov^ 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  prsybig  him 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  recogaition  of  the  provinces  of 
South  America  which  have  separated 
themselves  from  Spain. 

Irish  Tradb.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdovm  stated,  that  he  wished  to  movw 
for  copies  of  two  papers,  the  first  of 
which  was  calculated  to  show  the  state  of 
the  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Irelsnd,  with  respect  to  die  cotton  trade, 
and  the  increased  intercourse,  notwitb- 
standmg  the  distress  which  had  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  He  meant  to  move  for  an 
account  of  the  cotton  goods  imported 
into,  and  exported  from  Ireland,  between' 
the  10th  Jnly,  1883,  and  28nd  FebruaiT, 
1 823.  The  other  paper  would  exhibit  the 
extraordinary  effect  which  bad  been  pro*^ 
duced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  or* 
spirits,  and  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  doubted  tbepos-- 
sibility  of  ionproving  the  revenue  by  taxing 
off  taxes.  The  account  he  meant  to  move 
for  was,  for  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
had  paid  duty  between  the  lOtb  Oct.  18^, 
and  the  nth  February,  182S;  and  he  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
sum  paid  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  account, 
at  only  two  shillings  per  gallon,  exceeded 
that  which  had  been  paid  during  the  same 

3uarter  of  the  preceding  year,  when  tbo 
uty  was  five  snilliogs.  Thus  the  efiect 
of  taking  off  three  shillings  per  gallon  of 
duty  on  spirits,  had  been  not  only  to  in* 
crease  the  consumption,  but  to  produce* 
an  augmentation  of  the  revenue*  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  b;^  moving  for 
the  accounu  he  had  described,  which 
were  ordered. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  February  10. 

Imprisonmxnt  unokr  the  Vaorakt 
Act.]    I^.  Umm  aaid,  that  be  bad  a 
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Cition  to  preaent  to  ihc  House,  whkh 
coDiidered  of  peculiar  importaoGe»  ai 
ii  related  to  an  ioterfercoce  with  the 
liberty  of  theaubject,  to  which  the  coun- 
try ot  late  had  unforiunatelj  become  too 
much  accuftomed.  The  petition  came 
from  an  individual  who  complained  of  the 
improper  uie  made  of  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  magistrates  by  the 
vagrant  act  of  last  session.  The  petitioner, 
on  the  7th  of  last  September,  was  return- 
ing in  the  evening  to  his  own  house  from 
Cbpham,  where  he  had  been  upoA  private 
businesa.  In  passing  through  one  of  the 
alleys  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  woman,  who  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  way  to  Brick-lane.  Whilst  he  was 
answering  her  question,  the  watchman 
came  up,  accused  them  of  violating  the 
decency  of  the  place,  and  took  them  both 
off  immediately  to  tlie  watchhou«e.  It 
waa  evident,  from  what  the  watchman 
aaid  as  he  was  taking  the  parties  to  the 
watch-house,  that  he  had  apprehended 
them  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  extort 
money;  foi  he  repeatedly  observed  to 
them,  that  he  only  got  five  shillings  for 
appr^ending  them,  an  observation  which 
lea  the  petitioner  to  believe  that,  if  he  had 
happened  to  have  had  ten  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  have  offered  them  to  the 
watchman,  he  could  have  freed  himself 
from  the  charge  .without  anv  difficulty. 
The  point  to  which  he  chieffy  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  the 
conduct  o£  sir  Daniel  Williams,  the  ma- 
gistrate before  whom  the  petitioner  was 
brought  the  ensuing  day.  The  wfitchroan 
wap sworn, and toldnis storv ;  and  upon  his 
oath  alone,  both  the  petitioner  and  the 
woman  who  had  accosted  him,  were  con- 
demned to  one  month's  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  at  the  tread-mill;  both  of 
them  disclaiming  all  exposure  of  their 
persons,  and  the  watchman  himself  admit- 
mg,  that  the  alley  in  which  he  found  them, 
was  a  dark  lonely  place ;  tliat  there  was  no 
h'ght  either  from  the  moon  or  lamps  ;  and 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  look  at  them 
closely  with  his  lamp,  l^fore  he  could  disco- 
ver what  they  were  doing.  Now,  under  any 
interpretation  oCthe  clauses  of  the  vagrant, 
act,  relative  to  indecent  exposures  of  the 
person,  he  thought  this  was  a  harsh  deci- 
sion ;  especially  as  both  the  parties  whom 
it  affected,  affirmed  that  there  was  nothing 
indecent  in  their  dress  and  gestures.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Swabey  and  sir  D.  Wil- 
liams, with  respect  to  cases  of  this  nature 
had  beea  fully  dauiled  to.  ibe. public  by. 


the  press;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  man,  let  his  opinion  be  what  it 
might  regarding  the  vagrant  act,  who 
would  state  his  approbation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  justices  had  exercised 
the  discretionary  powers  which  they  re- 
ceived under  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  I^e  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  there  was  no  regulation 
by  which  it  could  be  ascertained  when 
bail  could  be  taken  and  when  not,*  but 
that  it  remained  a  question  which  the  mar 
gistrate  determined  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  They  all  knew  that  in  a  recent 
case,  which  excited  general  disgust  and 
abhorrence,  .an  eminebt  prelate  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  though  his  guilt  was  esta- 
blished by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  a  case,  however,  of  still  more  recent 
date  he  believed  it  occurred  only  three 
days  ago,  an  individual  who  had  hitherto 
borne  an  unimpeachable  character  was 
apprehended,  on  a  charge  of  receiving 
plants  into  his  nursery,  knowing  tliat  they 
were  stolen  from  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kew.  Men  of  the  first  respectability 
came  forward  to  speak  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  his  conduct,  and  bail  was 
tendered  to  any  amount  for  his  appearance 
to  answer  the  charge  at  the  sessions.  But 
no  ;  the  magistrate  would  not  hear  of 
bail,  and  to  prison  the  man  went  like  a 
common  felon.  Such  a  surprising  diffe- 
rence in  the  practice  of  the  magistrates 
made  it  necessary  that  some  superintend, 
ing  power  should  be  diligently  employed 
in  observing  it.  As  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  was  the  person 
who  appointed  the  magistrates,  and  who 
was  authorised  to  suspend  them  in  case  uf 
misconduct,  he  thought  that  this  superin- 
tending power  should  be  exercised  by,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  vested  in,  that  depart- 
ment. He  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
magistrates  in  all  cases;  but  that  very 
impossibility  rendered  it  doubly  impera- 
tive on  those  who  appointed  them,  to 
employ  great  care  and  diligence  in  select- 
ing proper  persons  to  fill  such  situations. 
It  was  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  every 
case  but  the  present,  in  which  parties  had 
been  committed  to  prison  under  the  vag- 
rant act,  for  improper  exposure  of  their 
persons,  relief  had  been  granted  iheui  un-« 
on  application  to  the  home  secretary.  In 
this  case,  however,  no  relief  had  been 
granted  by  the  right  hon.  secretary;  per- 
haps because  none  had  been  ever  asked 
for.  The  petitioner,  after. his  case  waa 
desided  by  sir  D.  WiUi^iosi  was  taken  t<> 
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the  trefld-mill.    He  was  seAt  there  on  the 
Monday^  and  it  was  Thursday  before  he 
was  enabled  tome  any  oF  his  family  inti- 
vuuionof  the  fate  which  had  befallen  him. 
His  friehds,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
good  character^  immediately  obtained  a 
warrai^ty  and  brought  him  again  before  sir 
D.  Williamsy  for  the  purpose  of  appealing 
frotas  his  decision  to  the  sessions*    This 
step  could  not,  however,  be  taken  without 
incurring  an  expense  of  15/.9  and  for  the 
riepay^ent  of  that  sum  his  labour  for  the 
next  year  was  mortgaged  to  his  fnends. 
The  sessions  came  on:    the  appeal  was 
heard,  and  the  prosecution  was  m  conse- 
quence quashed.    Such  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  petitioner ;  but  what  was  it 
witn  respect   to   the   woman,  who  was 
Committed  along  w^ith  him?    She  could 
not  muster  15^.  to  pay  for  the  liberty  to 
appeal,  and  was  in   consequence  compel- 
led to  submit  to  the  punishment  to  which 
she  had  been  sentenced.      <*  I  ask,''  con- 
tinued the  hon.  member,  **  what  kind  of 
justice  this  is  ?    We  have  laws  to  protect 
us  from  injury,  but  if  we  have  not  money 
to  purchase  their  protection,  it  appears 
that  their  protection  will  not  be  given  to 
us."    He  contended,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  would  not,  or  did  not,  superin- 
tend the  conduct  of  Uie  magistrates  whom 
he  himself  appointed,  the  house  must 
undertake  that  duty.    He  did  not  mean 
to    say   that  the  right    hon.  gentleman 
would  not  have  given  relief  to  the  petiti- 
oner, if  it  had  oeen  applied  for;  but  he 
meant  to   say  this,   that  the  house  was 
bound  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  cases 
which  rendered  application  to  him  neces- 
sary on  this  part  or  the  subject.     He  had 
put  this  petition  some  time  ago  into  the 
nands  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  in  order 
that  he  might  inquire  into  the  particulars 
which  it  detailed ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  | 
that  inquiry,  the  right  hon.  secretary  had 
discovered  any  circumstances  of  extenu- 
ation in  this  infraction  of  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,   he 
Rhould  be  happy  to  bear  them.    The  cir- 
cumstances which   this   case   developed 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  certain  conside- 
rations,  as  to  the  manner  in'  which  the 
paid  macistrates  of  the  metropolis  per- 
formed their  duties.    He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  they  appeared  lex  in  their  duty,  when 
compared  with  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  London.      He  had  received  a  printed 
paper  from  one  of  the  sheriffs,  which 
showed  how  cautious  the  latter  magistrates 
were  of  tending  individuals  to  a  phice 


where  their  diaraeter  most  almoftt  Inevi^ 
ably  contract  a*  stain,  and  where,  if  ^fartu« 
ous,  they  ran  a  great  hazard  of  being 
contaminated  by   the  lofiunoua   aodety 
with  which  they  were  compelled  to  min* 
gle.     The  paper  to  whidi  he  had  alluded 
was  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number 
of  commitments  and  convictiona  from 
London  and  from  Middlesex.      Dufin^^ 
the  year  ending  in  last  December,  there 
bad  been  1,652  persons  committed  l^  the 
magistrates  of  middlesex.   Of  the  persons 
brought  to  trial  out  of  this  number,  after 
suffering  all  the  contagion  of  bad  exam- 
ple, 478   were  acquitted:   against    195 
bills  were  not  found :    and  ^  were  nor 
prosecuted ;  so  that  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  699  commitments  in  one  year, 
without  adequate  cause,  to  that  smk  of 
iniquity  the  Old  Bailey.    Now  he  would 
ask,  was  it  nothing  that  700  persons  should 
be  thus  submitted  to  the  hazard  of  moral 
pollution  ?    Would  those  call  it  nothing 
who  were  always  preaching  up  the  neoet- 
sity  of  giving  a  high  tone  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  lower  orders  i    What  ho 
principally  complained  of  was  this,— dial 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  were  guilty  of 
inattention  to  the  cases  whichcame befbre 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  employ  requW 
site  diligence  in  sifting  the  evioence  snb^ 
mitted  to  them.    During  the  same  period 
of  time  in  which  these  1 ,652  commitmenta 
took  place  in  Middlesex,  there  had  been 
4%  commitments  by  the  magistrates  of 
London.     Out  of  this  number  only  79* 
were  acquitted,  though  there  wefeSS 
cases  in  which  bills  were  notfound.  He waa 
informed  that  the  proportion  of  acquittala 
to  commitments,  was  larger  in  the  last 
year  than  it  had  been  for  many  previont 
y^ars ;  but  even  so,  it  was  not  one-fourth 
of  the  number  of  commitments,  whereas 
in  Middlesex  it  was  very  nearly  one-half. 
Ashe  was  upon  this  subject,  he  would  cur- 
sorily remark,  that  it  was  his  intention,  in  a 
very  short  time,  to  move  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  persons  committed  from  each 
police-ofiice,  specifying  the  numbers  com- 
mitted by  each  magistrate ;  and  he  should 
make  that  motion,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  proper  materials  on  which  lo  form 
their  opinion  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Dyer, 
Mr.  Swabey,  and  sir  D.  Williams.      In 
making-  these'  observations,  he  had  no 
wish  to    cramp   the  magistrate   in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  all  he  want- 
ed was,  to   make   them  feel  that   their 
authority  ought  to  be  kept  under  proper 
control.  .  The  sole  object  for  wliich  ho' 
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Ctitioiior,  for  the  stigma  which  had  beeo 
ed  on  hia  ohaiocter  by  the  incoDtiderate 
CPMdiiOt  of  air  U.  Williams.  That  was  one 
of  the  points  which  the  potitioiier  urged  in 
.  bis  petition.  He  also  implored  the  House, 
to  affiNFd  him  aiiob  redress  as  would  enable 
him  to  repav  his  friends  for  the  pecuniary 
esertiona  which:  they  had  kindly  made  in 
Us  behalfi  without  mortgaging  his  labour 
for  the  easuing  year.  As  to  the  woman^ 
let  them  a^n  and  again  cposidec  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  she  had  been 
placed.  The  person  with  whom  she  was 
accused  of  havmc  violated  public  decency 
was  declared  to  be  not  guilty  of  such  an 
oftnco*  What,  theni  was  her  crime,  and 
for  what  was  she  to  be  imprisoned  i  If 
she  was  innocent*  could  any  thing  be 
more  unmerited  than  the  treatment  which 
ahe  had  received  ?  He  was  aware,  that 
before  the  last  vagrant  act,  it  was  left  in 
the  discretion  of  the  msgistrate  to  com- 
mit individuals  as  vagrants  on  the  oath  of 
a  single  person^  That  discretion^  he 
thougntt  ought  not  to  be  continued :  and 
as  the  act  would  expire  next  September, 
if  it  were  not  renewed  this  session,  he 
trusted  that  some  amendment  would  be 
made  to  it,  depriving  the  magistrate  of  this 
discretionary  power.  The  power  was  notso 
likely  to  hs  exercised  under  the  late  acts,  as 
it  was  under  the  present :  for  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  present  gave  the 
police  officer  a  reward  of  five  shillings  for 
every  vagrant  he  apprehended,  and  thus 
offsred  hon  a  premium  for  every  infraction 
he  might  make  on  theliberty  of  the  subject. 
He  then  moved  that  the  petition  be 
brought  Up. 

Mr.  Doioioii  declared  his  intention  of 
not  replying  at  present  to  the  arguments 
which  tlie  hon.  member  had  urged  against 
the  vagrant  act  That  act  would  expire 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion to  renew  it,  if  any  such  were  made, 
its  merits  and  demerits  would  be  fairly 
taJKcn  into  consideration.  He  had  in- 
quired into  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
petitioDor  had  no  hardship  to  complain  of. 
)t  appeared  that  he  was  going  to  his  home 
at  a  venr  late  hour  in  the  ni^t,  when  he 
met  with  the  woman  in  question,  who  was 
well  known  as  a  common  prostitute.  At 
the  time  the  watchman  caught  them,  they 
were  guilty  of  aa  open  an  exposure  of 
their  porsons  as  could  possibly  be  imagin- 
ed.   The  watchman  deposed  to  the  facts : 


the  petitioner  did  not  venture  to  deny 
them ;  all  he  said  was,  that  the  watchmen 
had  trumped  up  the  story  to  extort 
money.  That  could  not,  however,  be  the 
case,  as  he  was  not  entitled  to,  nor  did 
he  receive  the  five  shillings  for  their  ap» 
prehension.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  House  would  not  think  that  the  nuM- 
gistrate  had  acted  improperly  upoa  tk^ 
occasion.  He  would  only  add,  that  the 
merita  of  the  case  had  not  been  entered 
into  at  the  sessions ;  since  it  was  quashed 
upon  a  legal  technicality. 

Mr.  LUtleUm  rose  to  caution  the  House 
against  attributing  to  his  hon.  friend,  tiie 
member  for  Stsffbrd  (Mr.  Cfaetwynd), 
who  had  framed  the  vagrant  act,  any 
harshness  which  the  magistrates  had  shown 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  object 
of  his  hon.  friend  had  been  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  former  vagrant  act ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  any  gentlenun  who 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
would  see  that  it  was  considerably  miti- 
gated. Formerly,  the  magistrates  had 
the  power  of  sentencing  to  transportation 
for  seven  years ;  at  present,  they  could 
not  sentence  to  more  than  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. Formerly,  whipping  could 
be  inflicted  by  the  order  of  one  magis- 
trate; now,  it  could  not  be  inflicted,  ex« 
cept  by  an  order  of  a  bench  of  magia* 
trates  at  the  Quarter  session!.  He  then 
proceeded  to  oefend  the  principle  of  the 
vagrant  act,  and  to  request  hon.  gcnth»- 
men  to  withhold  their  attacks  upon  it  un- 
til his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staf- 
ford, who  was  now  absent  from  indispoai- 
tion,  was  present  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  adverted 
to  a  great  many  subjects,  the  importance 
of  which  he  did  not  mean  to  undervalue ; 
but  he  was  sorry,  on  account  of  their  iaw 
portance,  tliat.be  should  htive  introduced 
them  when  presenting  a  petition,  without 
giving  a  previous  intimation  to  those  who 
might  have  afforded  Some  explanation,  if 
the  facts  had  been  clearly  stated  to  them. 
The  communication  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  him  ^Mr.  Peel)  had  rather  mialai 
him  than  otherwise.  He  certainly  had 
placed  the  petition  in  his  hands,  and  had 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  present  it; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  he  intended  to 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  magia^ 
trates,  or  to  introduce  any  ohservationa 
with  reference  to  the  home  department. 
This  individual  had  never  sent  any  peti^ 
tioD,  praying  for  a  remission  of  his 
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fence,  nehber  bad  tbe  vrotnan  made  any 
repretentation  on  the  subject ;  and  there- 
Ibre  be  had  no  opportunity  of  applying 
to  the  Crown.  Some  cases  bad,  undoubt- 
edly occurred  under  the  Vagrant  act, 
which  he  had  deemed  worthy  of  exami- 
nation and  interference ;  but  of  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  therefore  he  had  not  taken  any 
•tepi  respecting  it.  He  wondered,  how- 
erer,  that  the  bon.  member  should  at- 
tack.the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  on 
this  occasion ;  at  the  same  time  be  ad< 
mitted)  that  the  subject  was  very  proper 
to  be  inquired  into,  but  not  in  this  inci- 
dental manner.  The  petitioner  was  ac- 
cused of  an  indecent  exposure  of  his  per- 
aon ;  and,  the  fact  having  been  sworn  to, 
he  was  committed.  Now,  what  did  he 
allege  against  the  witness  in  his  petition  ? 
He  said,  that  watchmen  were  proverbial 
for  their  poverty,  cupidity,  and  ignorance. 
Therefore,  as  it  was  a  common  proverb, 
that  watchmen  were  distinguishea  by  po- 
t^^,  cupidity,  and  ignorance,  no  person 
ought  to  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one 
pfthem  [A  laugh  !J*  It  was  very  well 
for  the  petitioner  to  explain  his  idea  of 
the  probity  of  those  persons;  but,  if  a 
Watchman  of  good  character  swore  before 
a  magistrate  tidat  he  saw  persons  offend- 
ing against  the  law,  the  magistrate  must 
of  necessity  convict.  It  was  another 
natter,  whether  it  was  fitting  that  the  ma- 
gistracy should  have  such  a  discretion  as 
that  which  they  enjoyed  under  this  act. 
Tliat  was  a  very  different  question.  The 
hon.  member  had  referred  to  the  home 
department,  with  respect  to  the  reward 
which  was  allowed  for  convictions  under 
this  act.  Now,  it  was  very  true,  that  by 
|be  late  act,  the  sum  of  Ss.  was  allowed  : 
but  by  the  former  act,  the  reward  was 
lOf. ;  so  that  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion, instead  of  an  increase  of  reward, 
upon  conviction.  He,  however,  thought 
that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
positive  fine,  to  go  to  the  minor  officers 
of  justice  in  all  cases ;  and,  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  he  had  seen  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  had  impressed  on  their 
spinda,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion 
whether  the  fine  should  or  should  not  be 
granted  to  the  officer.  It  was  for  them, 
in  exercising  that  discretion,  to  consider 
whether  the  individud  had  acted  from  a 
aense  of  public  justice,  or  merely  from  a 
desire  of  receiving  the  reward;  and  he  had 
directed  them  not  to  certify  to  the  parish, 
in  apy  case  where  the  individual  making 


the  allegation  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  gain.  Certainly,  when  the 
Vagrant  act  came  under  the  considera^i 
tion  of  the  House,— although  he  knew 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  who 
brought  it  in  was  entirely  to  benefit  the 
public,  and  the  public,  he  conceived, 
ought  to  be  mucn  obliged  to  him — still 
there  were  some  parts  of  it  on  which  he 
meant  to  submit  certain  amendments; 
and  particularly  the  clause  relative  to  in- 
decent exposure  [Hear !].  He  thought 
there  was  not  a  more  flagrant  offence  than 
that  of  indecently  exposing  the  person, 
which  had  been  carried  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  parks,  where  virtuous  fe- 
males had  been  shamefully  insiyted :  but 
wanton  exposure  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  accidental  exposure.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  more  distinct 
and  definite  line  drawn  between  exposure, 
the  effect  of  accidenc,  and  exposure,  the 
result  of  intention.  At  present,  there 
was  no  discretion.  On  conviction,  the 
magistrate  must  commit  for  a  month.  His 
object  was  to  invest  the  magistrate  with  a 
discretionary  power,  which  would  enable 
him  to  commit  for  a  shorter  period*  Subli 
an  alteration  might  be  effected  without 
trenching  on  the  principle.  He  agreed 
in  the  observation  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  persons  to  act  as  stipendiary 
magistrates ;  and  he  must  take  some  cre- 
dit, both  on  belialf  o^  his  predecessor  and 
himself,  for  acting  on  those  principles 
which  were  likely  to  ensure  a  proper  and 
efficient  selection.  Formerly,  almost  any 
incjividual  was  considered  eligible  for  the 
office.  But  lord  Sidmouth  and  himself 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  sine  qua  tioh,  that  those 
who  were  placed  in  the  situation  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  should  have  prac- 
tised three  years  at  the  bar,  and  must^ 
therefore,  enter  on  tl)e  duties  of  their  of- 
fice with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
law.  He  never  knew  of  any  arrangement, 
with  respect  to  the  appomtment  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  except  that  of  se- 
lecting those  persons  who  were  the  best 
recommended,  and  requiring  that  the 
parties  should  have  practised  at  the  bar. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  commented  on 
the  conduct  of  some  of  those  who  held 
this  situation,  when  acting  in  their  magis- 
terial capacity.  He  had  introduced  the 
names  or  Mr,  Dyer  and  of  Mr.  Swabev. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  as  well, 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned 
to  hipi|  that  he  would  present  this  peti* 
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tion,  if  he  had  also  stated,  **  I  mean  to 
introduce  those  cases,   and  I  now  give 
you  the  intimation,  that  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  arranging  what  you  may 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.*'    But,  as 
these  cases  were  not  properly  before  the 
House,  he  thought  it  would  be  as  unwise 
as  St  was  unnecessary  to  notice  them  fur- 
tSrer ;   and  therefore  he  would  avoid  that 
topic.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  Mr.  Dyer  had  taken  moderate  bail 
from  one  individual,  whilst  he  had  refused 
to  receive  bar!  from  another.    But  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  distinction  that  might 
have  existed  between  the  cases.    He  had 
not  statei^  whether  the  one  case  might 
not    have    been   a    misdemeanour,    and 
therefore  bailable ;  whilst  the  other  might 
have  come  under  the  provision  of  a  sta- 
tute that  was  imperative  on  the  magis- 
frates.    Now,  he  most  contend,  that  in 
the  caae  where  bail  was  refused,  the  ma- 
gistrate had   no  discretion  to  exercise; 
and,  though  in  the  other  case  the  moral 
dflence  might  have  been  deeper  and  more 
degrading,  yet  the  magistrate  must  deal 
with  it  as  the  law  directed  ;   he  could 
not  proceed  to  consider  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions   between    crimes.    As    to   the 
committals  by  the  magistrates,  the  primB 
Jbcie  statement  of  the  difference  was  very 
important,   and  deserved  inquiry.    But, 
on  account  of  its  importance,  the  hon. 
gentleman   ought   to  have  given   notice 
that  he  meant  to  bring  it  forward.     He 
had  not  stated  whether  any  of  the  com- 
mittals  were    in   execution   in  a  point 
which    was    of  great   importance.     He 
had   merely  said— so    many  were  com- 
mitted,  and    so   many  convicted.     But, 
supposing  that  a  part  of  those  persons 
were  committed  in  execution,  it  was  im- 
possible t|}at  there  could  be  any  subse- 
quent conviction.     This  was  important  to 
be  considered,   and  the  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  have  ascertained  the  Tact.     As, 
however,  the  hon.  gentleman  would,   in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  move  for  ac- 
counts on  the  subject,  it  would  be  better 
that  the  whole  question  should  then  be 
debated.     When    the    hon.    gentleman 
brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  on  the 
subject,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  it, 
and  to  give  to  the  House  every  informa- 
tion which  could,  with  propriety,  be  call- 
ed for ;   as  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  government   had  no  motive  what- 
ever, for  mystery  or  concealment. 
The  petition  wi^  then  brought  up.    It 


purported  to  be  the  petition  of  Willient' 
Lotcho,  a  labourer ;  and  set  forth, 

*'  That  the  Petitioner  is  a  young  man 
who  has  been  bred  up  under  an  uncle  as- 
a  labourer;  that,   until  the  8th  of  last' 
September,  hit  sobriety,  diligence,  and- 
honesty  were  never  called  in  question, 
nor  his  character  impeached  for  any  one 
blameable  act  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  was  born  and  bred;  that  the  Petitioner^ 
on  Sunday  the  7(h  of  last  September,  paid 
a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Clapton,  with  whom 
he  stayed  till  past  eleven  in  the  evening, 
when,  on  passmg  through  a  thoroughfare 
called  Angel  Alley,  on  his  way  home  to 
Essex-street,   Whitechapel,   he  was  ac-* 
costed  by  a  female,  who  inouired  of  him 
her  nearest  road  to  Brick-lane,   Spital^ 
fields  ;  that,  while  he  was  giving  her  the 
required   direction,    the  watchman  came 
up,  and,  charging  the  woman  and   the 
Petitioner  with  an  indecent  exposure  of 
their  persons,    took  them    both  to  the 
watch -nouae ;  that  the  petitioner,  on  tKe 
same  day,  was  taken  before  sir  Daniel 
Williams,  kiiight,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
sitting  at  Lambeth-street,  Whitechape)^ 
who,   upon  the  single  oaih  of  the  watch- 
man, convicted  the  Petitioner,  under  the 
Vagrant    Act,    of  being    a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond,  and  adjudged  him,  with  the 
unfortunate  woman,  to  one  month^s  con* 
finement  and  hard  labour  in  the  Houae 
of  Correction,   Cold   Bath  Fields;  that 
the    Petitioner    (with  the  woman)    wee 
accordingly  committed  on  the  same  day  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  where  he  vme 
confined     until     the     next    succeeding 
Thursday,  during  which  time  be  was  daily  ^ 
compelled  to  work  at  the  Tread  Mill;  in 
the  interval  between  Monday  the  8th  and 
Thursday  the  11th,  the  friends  of  the 
petitioner  having  been  informed  of  hie 
distressing    situation,    waited    upon    air 
Daniel  Williams,  and  from  their  repre^ 
sentation  of  his  past  conduct  and  che«« 
racter,  he  was,  on  the  latter  day,  brought 
from  prison  to  Lambeth-street  office,  and 
was  allowed,  with  two  friends,   to  enter 
into  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  en  appeal 
against  the  conviction ;  the  Petitionei^e 
appeal  came  on  to  be  heard  at  the  Qoairt^ 
Sessions  on  Thursday  the  4th  day  of  iaet 
December,    when    the    conviction    wee 
quashed ;  the  Petitioner  humbly  but  ear^ 
nestly    implores    the    attention    of   the 
House  to  the  serious  and  cruriiing  inju-^ 
ries  of  which  he  has  to  coinplain ;  in  the 
first  place  the  Petitioner  soiemny  affirme 
that  the  eath  of  the  watdHwm  wtswlMUf 
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fakct  and  a  very  slight  attention  to  the 
facts  of  thu   case  must  convince  every 
reasonable  man  that  nothing  like  indecent 
exfxisure  could  possibly,  in  such  a  situa* 
■tion,  have  taken  place ;  the  offence  was 
SMTorn  to  have  been  committed  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
a  narrow,  dark  alley,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants had  retired  to  rest,  when  no  win- 
dowrligb^  were  to.  be  seen,  and  when  the 
moon  was  only  three  days  old;  indeed 
tb^  watchman    distinctly  admitted,    on 
oath,  that  but  for  the  light  of  his  lant- 
^bom  be  should  not  have  been  able   to 
jierceive  either  the  woman  or  the  Peti- 
tioner; second,  that  the  Petitioner  was 
•qot  left  in  doubt  as^to  the  real  motive  of 
•bia  accuser,  for,  as  the  latter  conveyed 
hdm  to  the  watchhouse,  he  complained  of 
being  allowed  no  more  than  five  shillings 
:for  all  bis  extra  trouble;  and  the  Peti- 
lioner  is  well    persuaded   that,  had   he 
^possessed  ten  shillings  at  the  time,  he  and 
the  woman  might  have  gone  where  they 
pleased;   the  character  and  liberties  of 
British  subjects  being  thus  made  to  de- 
4>end  on  the  single  and  unsupported  oath 
pf  a  watchman,  who  belongs  to  a  class  of 
m^p  proverbial  for  theirpoverty,  cupidity, 
ind  ignorance,  is  to  reduce  Englishmen 
to  the  alternative  o£  either  submitting  to 
extortion  or  to  the  infamous  labours  of 
the  Tread  Mill;  third,  that  the  Petition- 
ai^-  although  innocent  of  any  oifence,  has 
been  convicted,  and  branded  with  the 
odious  character  of  rogue  and  vagabond, 
by  which  he  has  been  jundeservedly  sunk  in 
the  estimation  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
it  was  his  pride  as  well  as  his  interest  to 
preserve;    fourth,    that    the   Petitioner 
being  too  poor  to  prosecute  an  appeal 
without  assistance,  is  now   indebted  to 
aq^ther    person   in   the  sum  of  fifteen 
•pounds,  advanced  for  that  purpose,  for 
ivhich  the  earnings  of  his  daily  labour  is 
fDortgaged  for  at  least  a  year  to  come ; 
while  the  unfortunate  woman,  destitute 
af  all  pecuqiary^esources,  was  compelled 
to  work  out  her  month  at  the  Tread  Mill ; 
the  Petitioner  having  been  thus  injured 
\n  his  character,  and  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stances, without  being  guilty  of  ofience, 
humbly  prays.  That  the  Hause,  which  is 
<:onstituted  as  the  best  refuse  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  will  grant  him 
fuqh  redresss  and  relief  as  to  its  wisdom 
and  justice  shall  seem  meet.*' 
•  .Mr,  HumCf  in  rising  to  move  that  the 
f#tition  bo  laid  on  the  table  and  printed, 
viibed  to  make  ft  few  observations  on 


what  had  fallen  from  the  risht  hon.  secre* 
tary.     The  petition  averred,  that  the  ac- 
cusation rested  on  the  statement  of  onia 
man,  and  lie  argued,  that  his  voice,  in 
rebutting  the  accusation,  was  as  good  as 
that  of  the  person  who  advanced  it :  he 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  ascusation 
altogether.    In  what  he  had  addressed  to 
the  House,  he  begged  kave  to  say,  that 
he  had  not  attached  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  Home-office.     On  the  contrary,  he 
had  observed  that  he  believed  every  thing 
to  be  properly  conducteiJ.    As  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  was  to  ba 
adopted  when  a  motion  or  a  petition  was 
to  be  brought  forward,  if  the  right  hon* 
secretary  wished  to  hear  his  ^Mr.  H*a) 
speech    before    he    delivered  it  to  the 
House,  he  would  readily  oblige  him.    It 
would,  however,  be  somewhat  inconve- 
nient, if  all  the  observations  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  such  a  subject 
were  submitteci  to  the  right  hon.  secrc 
tary.     With  respect  to  the  committals, 
the  individuals  he  had  mentioned  were 
committed  for  trial.    As  to  the  case  im- 
mediately before  the  House,  they  had, 
he  thought,  heard  enough  from  the  right 
hon.  secretary  to  show  that  the  individual 
had  been  hardly  created.    The  law,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  state,  was 
calculated  <o  produce  very  great  incon- 
venience. He  would  ask',  in  goin^  through 
the  streets  of  London,  crowdea  as  tliey 
were  with  females,  whether  one  of  thetn- 
selves  might  not  be  placed  jn  the  same 
situation    as    this    individual?      If  any 
of  them  were  asked  by  a  wotnan  to  point 
out  her  road,  be  would  not  be  much  of  a 
gentleman   if  he    refused    that    act    of 
politeness.    The  petitioner  stated,   that 
he  was  so  accosted,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.     The  right  hon.  secretary  had  ad« 
roitted,  that  the  law  wanted  revision,  and 
he  hoped  the  public  would  benefit  by  the 
admission. 

Mr.  /'eel  had  never  m^ant  to  say,  that 
the  petitioner'^  was  an  accidental  expo* 
sure.  There  were  some  CKposures.which 
might  be  accidental :  but,  he  thought, 
assuming  the  guilt  of  the  petitio<er^> 
[Mr.  Hume— **  Assuming  the  guill!"! 
— Yes,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  assumed 
the  petitioner's  innocence  on  his  own  al- 
legation. Now,  assuming  hi.s  guilt,  he 
could  not  think  he  had  6een  hardly  dealt 
with. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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State    or    Ireland.]      Lord   Al- 
thorp  tsid,  that  perhaps   some  apoFogy 
would  be  reouired  cf  him,   for  calling 
the  notice  or  parliament   to  a  portion 
of  the  empire 'With  which    he   had   no 
connexion    whatever.     But  he    thought 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doini^  some 
good,  hy  seriously  applying  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland;  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  as  much  the  business 
and  the  dut^  of  English  as  of  Irish  mem- 
"bers  of  purhament  to  use  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
that  aountry.     He  hoped,  therefore,  he 
should  not  he  supposcu  to  hove  iraveUed 
out  of  his  line,  in  undertaking  the  intro- 
duction of  tliis  subject  [ Hear  !] .    It  was 
his  intention  at  a  later  period  of  the  ses- 
fion,  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  generally,  and  therefore  he  now 
(railed  for  certain  papers  which  were  in- 
timately   connected   with    that    subject. 
The  chief  points  on  which  he  required 
information  were — the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue of  Ireland— the  situation   of  the 
church,   as  to    the   number   of  resident 
clergymen — and  the  mode  in  which  the 
laws,  allowing  Roman  Catholics  to  hold 
ccj'tain  offices,  had  been  executed,  toge- 
ther with  a  specification  of  the  offices 
whioh  they  were  so  entitled  to  fill.     As 
to  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  it  might  be 
said,  that  information  on  that  head  could 
be  procured  from  the  p.ipcrs  now  before 
the  House.     But,  every  one  must  know, 
that  unless  it  were  brought  together  in  a 
amallef  compass  for  general  observation, 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  that  good 
effect  which  o\ig;\\i  to  be  derived  from  it. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  no  objection,  he 
would  move  for  **  a  return  of  the  gross 
and  nctt  amount  of  the  revenue  of  customs 
and  excise  in  Ireland,  for  two  years,  end- 
ing 5th  Jao«  1824 ;  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent articles  on  which  it  was  cnarged.'' 
He  would  next  move  for  *<  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  money  levied  by  grand  jury 
presentments,  for  the  same  period.*'    To 
that  he  conceived  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection, as  those  presentments  formed  a 
part  of  the  charge  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  its  extent  should  be  known. 
The  next  point  on  which  he  would  call 
for  information  respected  the  residence  of 
ibe  clergy.    He  conceived  it  to  be  impos- 
iiible  for  any  tnan  to  look  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  not  (eel  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  resident  clergy^    If,  as  they  must 
all  be  convincedi  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  have  a  good  resident  clergy   in 
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this  country,  it  was  infinitely  more  ini* 
portant,  situated  as  Ireland  was,  thaf 
there  should  be  an  efficient  resident  clergy 
there.  The  landed  proprietors  in  £og« 
land  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  ia 
Ireland,  and  it  was  of  primary  importance, 
that  men  of  fortune  should  be  induced,  aa 
far  as  possible,  to  reside  in  the  latter 
country,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  promote  its  welfare.  He  could 
quote  the  instance  of  a  reverend  person 
who  lied  lately,  and  he  believed  very  pro- 
perly, been  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lime- 
rick, to  prove  the  utility  of  a  resident 
clergy.  That  reverend  person,  during 
his  residence  in  his  parish  in  Limerick^ 
had  acted  so  prudently,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  confusion  which  reigned 
around,  ao  outrages  had  occurred  in  that 
particular  parish.  He  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Jebb,  the  bishop  to 
whom  he  alluded :  but  he  knew  that 
what  he  had  stated  was  founded  on  fact. 
He  should  move  for  *<  a  list  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  Ireland,  with  the  names  of  their 
respective  incumbents,  and  distinguish- 
ing those  where  the  incumbents  wera 
non-residents."  Another  point,  and  a 
very  great  one,  on  which  he  would  move 
for  information,  wos  the  state  of  the 
church  property  in  Ireland.  No  person 
could  suppose  that  he  cherished  any  wiah 
to  weaken  or  overturn  the  church  estab- 
lishment of  Ireland  or  England.  On  the 
contrary,  in  any  arrangement  which  he 
could  possibly  propose  relative  to  the 
church  property  in  Ireland,  his  whole  de- 
sire would  be,  not  to  injure  but  to  benefit 
the  church  establishment.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  very  important  to  know  what 
quantity  of  land  was  at  present  the  prol 
perty  of  the  church  ;  and  with  that  viewr, 
ne  would  move  for  **  an  account  of  the 
number  of  acres  belonging  to  the  church 
in  Ireland,  distinguishing  such  as  fona 
part  of  glebe-lands.  His  next  motion 
would  be  for  a  paper  to  show  how  many 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  employed  in 
those  official  situations  which  by  law  they 
were  empowered  to  fill.  By  the  act  of 
1793,  there  were  only  seven  exceptions^ 
with  respect  to  offices  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  fill.  All  offices,  but  thoise 
specially  excepted,  they  were  eligible  to 
hold.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  have  it 
stated,  how  many  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  appointed  to  those  offices-;  becauiHe 
it  would  very  much  depend  on  the  mode 
in  which  government  had  appointed  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  such  offices,   whether 
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that  body  were  likely  to  be  satbfied 
with  tb^  situation  in  which  they  were 
DOW  placed,  ^  far  as  related  to  the 
execatioD  of  the  law  in  question.  He. 
should  therefore  move  for  <<  an  ac- 
count oif  the  number  of  Ronmn  Catholics 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  assistant 
barrister  in  Ireland,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointments ;  and  an  account  of 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  barristers 
who  hare  enjoyed  patepts  of  precedence 
in  Ireland,  for  the  last  fife  years." 

The  account  relative  to  the  Irish  reve- 
nue, and  that  respecting  presentments  by 
the  grand  jury,  were  ordered,  without 
observation.  On  the  motion,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ire- 
Ifmd,  distinguishing  Uiose  in  which  the 
incumbent  was  not  resident,  being  put, 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oSer  any  opposition  to  the  motion,  be- 
cause no  person  who  had  heard  Uie  sen- 
timents uttered  by  him  when  the  a&hv  of 
Ireland  were  under^ discussion  last  session, 
could  doubt  that  he  felt  very  deeply  the 
importance  of  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
in  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  most  anxious 
for  the  enforcement  of  that  system.  He 
bad  pledged  himself,  in  a  former  session, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  the 
lord,  lieutenant  had  given  him  every  as- 
sistance to  enforce  the  residence  of  the 
.  <^lcrgy.  It  would  be  his  duty,  in  a  few 
^y<»  to  gi^o  notice  to  the  House  that  he 
would  introduce  a  bill,  containing  such 
provisions  as  he  hoped  would  prove  com- 
pletely eflfectual  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  the  necessity  of 
makipg  some  alteration  in  this  motion, 
if  carried  as  it  was  now  worded,  a  clergy- 
nsan  might  be  returned  as  resident  who 
remained  only  one  month  on  his  living, 
although  he  was  absent  during  the  other 
eleven.  He  wished  the  return  to  be  made 
under  four  distinctive  classes,  specifying 
those  incumbents  who  had  been  resident 
for  3,  6,  9,  or  12  months. 

Mr,  Craker  did  not  know  how  a  return 
of  this  kind  could  be  made,  without  ap- 
plying to  each  individual  clergyman.  If 
the  clergyman  resided  long  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  general  law,  he  must  be  returned 
OS  a  resident.  The  bishop  could  only  take 
notice  of  those  clergymen  who  did  not 
coniply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Hume  ol^erved,  that  the  clergy- 
men  might   make  the    returns.    There 
were  only  l,28iO  parishes,  and  dne  post 
fsight  carry  out  afl  the  l>lank  returns;  • 
•   Uv.V.  Fkzgerakt  wtii^  if  the  amend- 


ment ware  agreed  to,  founded,  as  it  evi*; 
dently  was,  on  the  argument,  that  some 
clergymen  whoresidedbut  amonth  on  their : 
livings  might  be  returned  as  regular  rest-, 
dents,  it  would  be  casting  a  most  unde* 
served  stigma  on  the  bishops  of  Ireland* 
The  pains  that  had  been  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  to  enforce  residence, 
the  division  of  parishes,  and  the  appoint- 
ing  resident  incumbents  to  do  the  duty  of 
those  cures  which  were  formerly  united, 
sufficiently  proved  the  anxiety  of  the  go-r 
vernment  ot  Ireland  on  this  subject.  . 

Mr.  Hume  defended  his  proposed 
amendment,  and  denied  that  he  was . dat- 
ing any  stiema  on  the  bishops  of  Ireland*. 
As  to  the  delicacy  of  calling  for  such  a» 
account,  he  thought  the  House  oujjht  tOi 
observe  little  or  no  delicacy  in  calling  for 
returns.  % 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  original  niotion  agreed  to.  On  tha 
motion  for  the  papers  giving  the  number 
of  acres  belongmg  to  the  church  of  ire* 
land,  distinguishing  the  glebe  lands, 

Mr.  Goulhum  doubted  whether  sucb 
returns  could  be  produced  under  the  pre-, 
sent  imperfect  admeasurement  of  districta 
in  Ireland. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  believed  there  was  not 
a  bishop  in  Ireland  who  could  not  tell 
pretty  nearly  what  land  he  let  to  his  te« 
nants.  The  information,  he  thought, 
might  be  obtained  without  the  smaOest 
difficulty.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
motion  for  a  list  of  Roman  Catholics  ap^ 
pointed  assiatant  barristers  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Goulhurn  asked  how  government 
should  know  whether  persons  were  Rot 
man  Catholics  or  otherwise,  unless  ia 
those  cases  where  the  law  bad  imposed  ao 
oath  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  nothing  was  mora 
easy  than  to  put  the  question  to  eaih  in- 
dividual. *^ 

Lord  Alihorp  believed  the  return  would 
be  short.  He  thought  no  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  appointed ;  but  he  saw  no 
difficulty  in  making  it.  A  man's  religion^ 
in  Ireland,  was  as  hiuch  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety as  his  profession. 

Mr.  Croker  was  not  sure  that  the  pa- 
per called  for  might  not  be  obtainable; 
but  he  knew  that  the  state  of  the  law  aa 
to  religious  profession  in  Ireland  would 
throw  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
other  objects  contemplated  by  the  nobk 
lord  opposite.  The  act  of  179S  was  the 
only  aa  which  gate  the  means  of  U¥m^ 
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•taiDiiig  whether  a  man  waa  a  Proteitant 
,or  a  Papist.  He  had  himself  witnessed  a 
.curious  instance  of  the  general  impossibi* 
.litj  of  getting  at  that  fact.  Formerly,  a 
Proteitant  could  not  vote  at  an  election 
in  Ireland  without  taking  an  oath  that  he 
was  not  a  Papist.  Subsequently,  the  law 
upon  that  point  had  been  altered,  and  a 
Papist  was  allowed  to  TOte  upon  taking 
tihe  oath  of  allegiance.  A  Caiholic,  on 
ooming  up  to  vote  towards  the  close  of  an 
electioo,  found,  when  he  had  got  upon  tlie 
hustings,  that  he  had  lost  his  certihcate  of 
;the  oaUi  of  allegiance.  It  happened  that, 
•8  the  numbers  stood,  every  vote  was  of 
consequence.  Upon  which  the  man  said, 
<*If  I  cannot  vote  as  a  Papist,  I  will  vote 
as  a  Protestant;'*  and  actually  did  so; 
there  being  no  law  which  bound  him  to 
declare  his  faith.  As  to  the  return,  how- 
aver,  now  called  for,  he  believed  it  wb$  to 
be  get  at ;  because  Catholic  nMi8tBnt*l>ar- 
risters  in  Ireland  took  an  oath,  as  they  did 
in  England. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  the  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  and  tliere  was 
00  objection  to  giving  it;  but  he  de- 
cidedly objected  to  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent for  putting  questions  to  individuals 
as  to  the  religion  they  professed. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  saw  a  great  diversity  in 
the  objections  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  and  no  force  whatever  in  any 
•f  their  objections.  The  right  lion,  se- 
cretary seemed  to  fear  the  establishment 
of  a  specie^  of  inquisition,  which  was'  to 
demand  men's  opinions  and  professions, 
calling  them  forth  againist  their  will ;  but» 
Ih  fact,  the  inquiry  now  contemplated 
would  be  gratifying  to  every  person  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


^MO^calkn  ofj^ort  BiU. 
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Wednesday i  February  \\. 

Bank  Notes  «  in  Circulatipn.] 
Mr.  Manning  regretted,  that  he  had  not 
been  present  yesterday,  when  an  hon. 
member  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  Bank  notes  and  Bank  post  bills 
in  circulation.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  conceal  any  thing  on  the  subject 
of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member ;  but, 
sifter  the  Dank  Restriction  act  had  expir- 
od,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  House  had 
any  right  to  call  upon  that  establishment 
for  any  such  returns.  It  had  been  pro- 
wled by  the  hill  of  1707,  thai  ccxtain  «c* 


counts  should  be  laid  before  parliament, 
quarterly,  and  should  also  be  inserted  in 
tlie  Gazette;  but,  since  the  circulating 
medium  had  been  changed  to  gold,  of 
course  those  documents  were  no  longer 
Deeded.  The  Directors  were  perfectly 
ready  to  give  the  hon.  gentleman  any 
information  he  desired,  ibr  bis  private 
satisfaction;  but  they  were  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  he  had  no  more  right  te 
demand  the  account  he  had  moved  for, 
than  he  had  to  call  for  copies  of  the 
books  of  any  private  merchant  or  banking- 
house.  He  hoped  this  practice  would  not 
be  drawn  into  precedent ;  but  he  had  no 
reluctance  in  stating  that  the  amount  of 
Bank  notes,  and  Bank  post  bills  now  io 
circulation  somewhat  eixieeded  twenty 
millions. 

Mr.  GrenftU  said,  he  differed  at  aU 
points  from  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the 
dutv  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  S€icmed 
to  Aim,  that  in  the  preseut  state  of  the 
country,  it  was  the  imperious  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  tor  the  sake  of  the 
public  interest,  from  time  to  time  to  aa* 
certain  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  cir« 
eolation.  In  moving  for  the  paper  now 
alluded  to,  he  had  been  influenced  by  do 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  Bank,  bul 
by  a  strong  sense'  of  public  duty.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  totally 
forgotten  the  millions  of  money  with 
which  the  public  entrusted  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  for  the  satisfaction  and  ae- 
curity  of  the  public,  it  was  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  know  how  the  Bank  conducted 
its  business,  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  a  state  of  solvency.  If,  before  1797, 
the  House  had  been  better  informed  upon 
the  subject  to  which  the  motion  referred, 
the  catastrophe  which  had  then  happened, 
would  never  have  occurred r  It  was  very 
important  that  this  point  should  be 
brought  to  issue,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
would  move  on  Tuesday  next,  for  the  ac- 
counts he  had  annually  applied  for,  re* 
specting  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Mr.  Manning  repeated,  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtes),  the  directors  had  no  ob* 
jection  to  furnish  hon.  gentlemen  with 
such  information  as  they  might  need  for 
any  parliamentary  purpose. 

Qualification    of  Jurohs  Bill.]] 
Mr.    Western   rose   for  the   purpose  of 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make 
an  3lteration  in  the  law  respecting  the 
QMlificntion  oC Juror«»    Tho  noo  member 
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said,  that  though  the  alterations  he  had 
to  propose  were  important,  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  strong  objection  would 
be  urged  against  them.    Various  changes 
in  the  qualifications  of  jurors  had  taken 
place>  from  time  to  time>  as  the  value  of 
money  had  altered,  but  they  had  never 
been  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  qualification,  in  the  country,  now 
consisted  of  land,  and  it  might  be  either 
freehold  or  copyhold.    In  London  and  in 
Southwark  it  was  different ;  for  there  per* 
tonal  property  conferred  a  right  to  sit 
upon  juries :  in  the  City  the  amount  was 
100/.,  and  in  the  Borough  only  40/.,  but 
this  was  regulated  by  a  special  provision. 
Out  of  those  places,  personal  property  to 
any  amount  conferred  no  qualincation ; 
and  IQlp  value,  whether  of  freehold  or  co- 
pyhold, was  often  attended  with  extreme 
poverty,  to  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  pirty  to  attend  without  great  loss  and 
inconvenience.    The  hon.  gentleman  went 
on,  from  documents  before  him,  to  detail 
aef  era!  instances  of  parishes  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as 
jorors  bore  no  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  property ;  in  one  instance  the  rental  of 
a  parish  was  above  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  only  one  person  residing  in  it  was 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  juryman.    In  the 
last  year  the  bill  he  now  proposed  to  in* 
troduce  had    gone  through    its   second 
reading,  $nd  the  blanks  had  been  filled  up 
with  the  qualifications  he  wished  to  sub* 
Btitute  for  those  now  in  operation.    He 
did  not  see  that  any  great  aifficulty  could 
arise  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
personal  property   of  an    individual,  in 
order  that  it  misht  be  decided  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
attend  the  aesizes,  or  elsewhere,  where  his 
services  might  be  useful  to  his  country. 
If  the  holding  of  land  to  the  extent  of 
80/.  a-year  were  not  deemed  too  much>  he 
thought  the  amount  of  personal  property 
might  be  fhirly  enough  fixed  at  400/.  in- 
asmuch as  a  tenant  of  land  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  80/.  per  annum,  to  cultivate  it 
properly  must  at  least  possess  a  personal 
estate  to  the  extent  of  400/.    The  hon. 
member  then  stated  tlie  various  clauses  of 
his  bill,  and  said,  that  the  measure  which 
he  had  to  propose,  besides  adapting  the 
responsibility  of  serving  on  juries  to  the 
property  and  respectability  of  the  popula- 
tion  In  a  more  just  ratio,  would  include  a 
trifling  alteration  as  to  the  age  required 
by  tte  exiMing  reguUtioiif  ^  wd  he  mut- 


ed fhat  it  would  hate  the  efiect  of  calling 
forth  an  enlightened  and  extremely  eligible 
class  of  persons  to  serve  on  juries,  who 
were  at  present  excluded,  but  who  were 
well  able  to  add  to  the  support  and  streagth 
of  those  laws  which  had  raised  this  coun- 
try to  the  proud  station  which  we  at 
present  held  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  right  hon.  secretary  had  in- 
formed the  house  last  evening,  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  inticoduce  was  the  consolidation  of 
numerous  laws  wh\oh  were  now  scattered 
over  the  Statute-book.  But,  in  fact,  al- 
though in  all  times,  from  the  Conqueal 
down  to  the  present  moment,  the  legisii^ 
ture  had  turned  its  attention  occMi^udljr 
to  this  subject,  there  was  very  little  tp 
complain  of  as  to  the  vagueness  of  the  law.r; 
for  there  wss  scarcely  any  law  respecU 
ing  juries  which  was  not  comprised  in 
those  two  acts  passed  in  the  4th  and  5th 
William  and  Mury,  and  the  Ist  Geo.  II« 
Certainly,  as  far  as  principle  was  cooceror 
ed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  outside 
those  two  acts.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  longer  at  present,  but  reserve  him- 
self for  any  discussion  which  might  anse 
upon  the  details  of  the  bill,  for  the  bring- 
ing in  of  which  he  now  asked  the  permia- 
sion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  httfcester  seconded  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  fnend  with  much  cordiality.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  qualification  of 
jurors  had  been  fixed  might  be  classed 
among  the  antiquated  prejudices  of  th9 
feudal  system,  and  was  totally  at  variance 
with  the  present  advanced  state  of  civiii- 
xation ;  because  it  went  to  exclude  a  lar^ 
bodv  of  fl^en,  who  were  not  only  /well 
qualified  by  education,  station,  and  in- 
tellect, but  were  also  willing  to  take  their 
share  in  the  burthensome  duties^  of  that 
service.  Another  strong  recommendation 
of  this  measure  was,  the  prospect  it  would 
afford  of  speedily  establishing  a  third 
assize.  This  measure  would  render  the 
duties  of  juries  in  the  aggregate  lest 
onerous  with  a  third  assize,  than  before 
they  had  been  with  only  two.  It  would 
remove  the  only  obstacle  which  at  pre* 
sent  impeded  the  establishment  of  a  third 
assise.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  diffi* 
Cttlty  upon  this  last  point  on  accoimt  of 
the  judges ;  for,  without  adding  any  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  salary,  or  a  aingk 
member  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  it 
was  only  to  make  a  more  economical  use 
of  their  judicial  means— it  was  only  to 
dispope.  with,  more  prudence  tf  Ihsir 
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Judicial  forces.  They  had  only  to  set  rid 
of  the  anaccouDtable  respect  whidi  had 
prevailed  for  the  nuinber  four,  as  being 
the  best  suited  for  judicial  decisioD.  Why 
it  should  be  so,  any  more  than  five,  three, 
or  one,  he  could  not  discover.  As  it  was 
an  even  number,  it  would  seem  to  be  lets 
suited  for  decision  than  three,  which,  in 
xase  of  differing  opinions,  must  leave  a 
Uiigority.  It  was  clear  that  four  judges 
-irere  not  necessary  to  sit  in  each  court ; 
tnd,  fortunately  for  the  present  question, 
the  custom  upon  which  that  number  pre- 
vailed was  by  no  means  invariable.  The 
number  had  been  reduced  within  the  time 
of  legal  memory,  from  six  or  seven  down 
to  four.  Why  not  reduce  it  to  one  ?  But 
supposing  objections  to  be  taken  to  that 
teduction,  there  could  be  none  to  the 
plan  of  leaving  three  judges  on  each  of 
the  benches,  and  by  that  means  there 
would  be  three  judfges  whose  services 
■would  be  available  for  the  circuit  on  the 
third  assize,  without  producing  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  business  of  West- 
ininster-hall.  Upon  the  question  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  third  assise,  there  could 
Dot  be  a  doubt  remaining.  In  the  present 
winter  they  had  seen  the  advantages  of  a 
third  assise  in  the  home  circuit ;  for  not 
only  had  many  innocent  men  been  set  at 
liberty,  but  an  atrocious  murderer  had 
beenbroueht  to  punishment  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  have  dis- 
graced society  for  months  longer.  The 
motion  of  his  hon.  friend  was  of  great 
importance,  and  he  was  anxious  for  its 
success,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  as  a  sure  and  safe  stepping-stone 
to  that  most  important  measure,  a  third 
assize. 

Captain  Mabetiy  said,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  House  to  consider  what  a  situation 
they  might  be  placed  in  by  the  bill  which 
the  hon.  mover  proposed  to  introduce, 
and  that  which  the  home  secretary  of  state 
had  also  given  notice  of.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the 
laws  relating  to  juries  while  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  bringing  in  a  bill  to  amend  a 
piarticular  disposition  of  those  laws.  Let 
them  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman's  bill 
to  have  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  bill  of 
the  right  hon.  secretary  introduced.  Now, 
either  the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  secretary 
would  contain  the  provisions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  bill,  or  it  would  not.  If  it 
contained  them,  there  would  be  two  bills 
with  the  same  enactments :  if  not,  there 
would  4ie  all  the  )aws  respecting,  juries 
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consolidated  in  one  bill,  with  tlitf  exdep* 
tion  of  une  bill. 

Mr.  Western  undertook  that  no  incon- 
venience, like  that  which  bad  been  anti- 
cipated by  his  hon.  friend,  should  ariso 
from  the  introduction  and  progress  of  his 
bill. 

Mr.  Lockhart  would  not  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill :  but  it  was  a  measure 
which  required  great  deliberation,  and  it 
was  important  that  the  House  should  hear 
the  observations  of  all  the  members  upon 
it.  The  remarks  of  an  hon.  member  upoa 
the  general  composition  of  juries  were 
such,  that  he  could  not  yield  his  entire 
concurrence  to  them.  He  could  not 
agree  that  the  old  principle  of  juries  waa 
founded  in  prejudice,  or  that  it  was  merely 
an  error  of  the  feudal  system,  which  con- 
fined the  selection  of  special  juries  to  the 
class  of  freeholders.  He  rather  thought 
that  their  ancestors  had  acted  from  a  jutt 
and  proper  sense  of  the  subject.  Expe- 
rience had  shown,  that  the  view  which 
had  been  taken  of  the  subject  in  ancient 
times  was  a  sound  one,  and  perhaps  the 
best  which  could  be  devised,  to  protect 
people  from  the  encroachments  of  des- 
potism ;  to  secure  the  rights  of  subjects 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  interests  of  their  property 
from  injustice  one  among  another.  The 
epithet  prejudice  could  only  be  ascribed 
fairly  to  that  which  had  produced  evi- 
dently bad  consequences;  whereas  that 
system  had  proved  to  be  efl^ent  above 
all  others,  in  opposing  the  intellect  and 
public  virtue  of  the  community  to  the 
tyranny  of  rulers ;  and  it  had  secured  to 
us  the  only  free  constitution,  worthy  off 
the  name,  which  existied  in  the  worlds  He 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  oppose  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  it 
went  to  place  the  system  of  juries  in  m 
position  more  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  people.. 
Ail  he  feared  was,  that  the  class  by  which 
that  most  invaluable  blessing  had  been 
maintained  hitherto  might  be  too  £sr 
overlooked.  He  admitted  that  they  might 
not  equal  in  expertness  and  ingenuity 
some  of  the  enlightened  classes  which  thie 
kingdom  contained.  Their  understandhig 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind :  there  was  in  it  e 
sort  of  vis  inertia^  which  was  not  likely  to 
run  after  the  prevailing  follies  and  fancies 
of  the  times.  The  old  yeoman  was  a 
sturdy  character,  not  easily  to  be  moved 
even  by  the  threats  of  power,  when  power 
was  more  dangerous  than  it  was  in  theso 
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4!iyi,  ai  many  inataDces  in  liMiory  proved. 
He  wished  the  house  to  guard  itself  against 
Che  exclusion  of  that  old  and  valuable 
character.     In  that  point  of  view    he 
dreaded  any  alteration  which  would  in- 
duce a  laxity  of  attendance  by  the  yeo- 
men upon  the  assize  and  sessions  courts ; 
and  it  would  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  upon  the  details,  how  far  they 
might  expect  that  result,  by  an  alteration 
which  made  personal  property  an  equal 
qualification  with  real  property,   in  the 
qualification  of  jurors.   There  was  another 
coBsideratiooy  of  vital  importance  as  to 
-Ais  part  of  the  subject ;  which  was,-  that 
•the  attendance  of  the  yeomen  on  the 
dssiae  courts,  to  witness  the  adnainistra* 
'tion  of  justice,  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  enlightening  their  minds  upon  the 
•Miject  of  their  just  nghts,  by  which 
■Beans  they  ^ere  enabled  to  enhancCf  -on 
'ifeturiiing  to  their  homes,   the  •common 
#toek  of  .oommoo  sense,  which  had  sup- 
'ported  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
«euatry  in  times  past,  ana  coolributed 
^greatly  to  its  present  glory  and  strength. 
-     -Mr.  Secretary  Peel  bM^   he  did  not 
■intend  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
•bill  of  the  hon.  eentleman;  in  fact,  in 
-many  parts  of  it  he  concurred ;  at  least 
*lie  thought  the  whole  subject  well  worthy 
-of  serious  consideration.     He  tliouaht  at 
Acr  same  time,  with  his  hon.  friend  who 
'Itad  just  spoken,  that  no  alteration  should 
(b&nsMde  in  the  system  without  muchcon- 
oidemtion;  though  some  of  the  reasons 
viged  by  his  hon.  friend  against  an  altera- 
-lioni  tended  to  bring  bim  (Mr.  Peel)  ton 
^directly  contrary  conclusion.    If  his  hon. 
-friend* contended,  and  as  no  one  would 
^oubti'that  the  trial  by  jury  was  an  im- 

Iartant  instrument  for  a  diffusion  of  the 
nowledge  of  the  law  throughout  all  parts 
'Of  the  community,  this  was  surely  a 
leason  for  extending  the  privilege  of 
eerving  on  juries  beyond  the  class  to  which 
'it  was  now  confined.  The  hon.  mover 
•liad  proposed  to  admit,  as  a  qualification 
-for  serving  on  juries,  the  possession  of 
•personal  property  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
he  had*  observed,  that  this  principle  was 
iidniitted  already  in  corporate  towns.  But, 
»lie>doubted  in  the  first  pkce,  whether  the 
ihon«  gentleman  did  not  propose  at  first  to 
«dnHt  too  large  a  class,  and  whether  the 
'poesession  of  a  particular  amount  of  per- 
aonal  property  would  not  be  found  a  very 
uncertain  ana  embarrassing  rule  to  go  by. 
'The  hon.  .gentleman  proposed,  that  the 
fossessioa  of  100/.  of  persMial  property 
VOL.  X. 


should  not  only  be  a  sufficient  qualifies'' 
tion,  but  that  the  owner  sliould  be  entitled, 
or,  if  he  pleased,  compelled,  lo  serve  on 
the  juries.  But,  would  it  not  be  a  very 
dehcate  point  to  leave  to  the  subordinate 
officers  of  any  parish  or  borough  to  as« 
certain  whether  or  not  each  man  claiming 
or  being  compelled  to  serve  wais  wortii 
100/.?  [Mr.  Western  said  across  tlie 
table  *<  400/."]  It  was  no  matter :  he 
was  arguing  upon  the  principle;  whidi 
implied  something  too  inquisitorial  in  the 
functions  of  the  summoning  officers. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  some 
Icnown  test  by  whidi  qualifications  wese 
now  ascertained— either  the  book  of  as- 
sessments to  the  parochial  and  county 
rates,  or  those  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
Every  one  rated  at  100/.  or  200/.  house 
rent,  should  be  eligible.  There  wece 
other  questions  of  dimcult  solution  which 
would  meet  with  proper  discussion  when 
the  House  snould  come  to  the  details  of 
the  bill ;  but  into  which  it-would  be  Yery 
inconvenient  to  go,  during  the  absenqe 
of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  The 
bill  might  be  introduced  and  allowed  to' 
the  committee,  and  rest  tliere  until  the 
ahrival  of  the  bill  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  at  the  same  stage ;  at  which  time, 
to  save  tlte  inconvenience  to  which  allu- 
sion had  been  mode  by  another  hon. 
member,  if  the  House  thought  fit,  the 
bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  might 
.be  incorporated  with  the  otlier. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

.  Cattle  Ill-tasatmeht  Bill.]  Mr. 
Martittf  of  Galway,  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  to  other  ani- 
mals the  privilege  and  protection  which 
the  House,  under  a  bill  which  he  had 
brought  in,  had  afforded  to  cattle.  To  this 
bill  he  did  not  iwprehend  much  objection, 
as  it  merely  wouJu  extend  the  principle  of 
the  bill  for  preventing  cruelty  to  cattle,  to 
dogs  and  cats,  and  monkies,  and  other 
animals.  [A  member  asked  Mr.  Martin 
whether  he  included  rats !]  No,  he  did 
not  mean  to  include  rats.  Gentlemen 
must  have  read  in  the  public  papers  many 
horrible  instances  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
upon  animals  with  impunity ;  and  one  in 
particular,  of  an  unfortunate  dog  that 
went  into  a  shop,  and  was  scalded  with  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  sent  out  to  die 
in  the  streets.  In  other  instances,  dogs 
had  been  rubbed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
sent  out  to  perish  in  excruciating  tor- 
ments.   Without  pretending  to  more  se»- 
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'sibilitjrtbon  other  gcntlanen/ there  Ml 
no  man  who  beard  him,  he  imagined,  who 
would  not  wish  the  same  protection' to  be 
applied  to  other  animals,  as  to  cattle. 
Another  object  he  had*  in  view,  was  to 
make  cruelty  to  cattle  a  misdemeanor. 
It  was  an  offence  that  might  be  ol\en  tried 
with  advantage  before  a  jury  and  a  bench 
of  magistrates ;  and  though  a  fine  of  5/. 
or  imprisonment  fbr  three  months,  on 
summary  conviction  before  a  magistrate, 
might  be  punishment  suflkient  m  ordinary 
cases,  there  were  some  atrocities  that 
would  deserve  more  signal  punishment. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  set  of  ruffians 
had  amused  themselves  with  driving  some 
worn*out  hories  into  a  fire ;  and  be  himself 
remembered  a  case  in  which  a  wretch  had 
lighted  a  fire  under  a  horse,  and  actually 
kept  it  up  until  the  bowels  were  burned 
out.  The  bon.  member  quoted  several  in- 
stances in  which  barbarities  of  a  very 
horrible  description  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  animals :  and  concluded  by  stating 
that  his  object  was,  to  make  such  conduct 
misdemeanor. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

Bear  Baiting.]  Mr.  Martin  said, 
that  the  second  bill  which  he  should  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in,  would  require  little 
detail.  He  wo^d  move  for  '<  leave  to 
bring  in  a  biH  to  prevent  Bear-baiting  and 
•  other  cruel  practices.*'  There  was  some 
hesitation  in  putting  the  question,  as  Mr. 
M«rtin  had  n ot  provided  a  seconder.  Mr. 
Martin  expressed  a  hope  that  some  gen- 
tleman would  second  it.  Some  one 
having  seconded  it,  and  the  question  being 
put, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  did  not 
object  to  the  first  of  the  bills  that  had 
been  proposed  to  amend  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  cattle  from  wanton  crueky ; 
but  the  bill  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
thepresent  motion  to  introduce,  was  an 
extension  so  important,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised his  hon.  friend  did  not  think  proper 
to  enter  into  the  details  by  which  he  might 
conceive  it  was  called  for.  The  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  prohibit  certain 
cruel  sports.  Now,  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
laid*  down  the  general  principle,  that  no 
pain  should  be  inflicted  on  animals,  be- 
yond such  as  was  necessary  in  putting 
them  to  death  for  the  support  of  man,  his 
legislation  would  be  consistent;  but  he 
was  certainly  not  fair  in  selecting  partial 
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instances  to  legislate  orf,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  House,  tlie  parties  legii* 
lating,  did  not  happen  to  be  interested 
^hcar!].    It  was  impossible  for  him  to* 
vmdicate   the   cruelty  with  which    the 
sports  in  question  were  probably  accom* 
pam'ed ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  forget,  that  those  who 
would  have  to  pass  this  bill,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  putting  an  'end  to  the  sports  ift 
which  the  poor  found  amusement,  were  in 
the  habit  of  pursuing  other  sports  at- 
tended with  just  the  same   cruelty   to 
animals.    The  House  had  last  session  re- 
fused to  amend  the  Game  laws,  on  the 
express  ground,  that,  by  affording  a  mode 
of  amusement  to  country  gentlemen,  they 
afforded  them  a  motive  to  residence  on 
their  estates.    The  advantages  of  this  re- 
sidence he  did  not  mean  to  undervalue.; 
but,  while  they  thus  directly  encouraged 
the  wounding  of  animals  in  shooting  and 
hunting,  they  could  not  with  any  decencgr 
pass  a  partid  law  against  the  same  sort  of 
cruelty,  when  perpetrated  by  a  lower 
class  of  people,  nor  could  the^  make  it 
penal  to  encourage  the  antipathies  of  two 
animala  in  Bear-baiting,  when  they  encou- 
raged precisely  the  same  antipathies  la 
fox-hunting.      Let   them    abolish    fox^^ 
hunting  and  partridge  shooting,  and  they 
might  then  abolish  Bear-baiting.    If,  in- 
deed, the  hon.  member  alleged  that,  for 
purposes  of  police,  it  was  necessary  to 
abolish  a  particular  kind  of  amasemeDt» 
because  it  brought  together  disorderly 
characters,  or  led  to  riots,  he  should  have 
given  the  allegation  the  consideration  k 
might  deserve;    but  on   the  ground  oC 
cruelty,  it  was  manifestly  partial  and  ua<r 
just  to  propose  it.^    Who  could  say  that 
hawking  was  less  cruel  than  Bear-baiting 
or  fishing  ?    Nay,  fishing  added  treaeheqr 
to  cruelty;  while,  in  Bear-baiting,  the 
victim  was  at  any  rate  brought  fairlv  to 
the  stake,  and  the  late  Mr.  Windh«iii 
used  to  assert,  had  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
contending  against  his  natural  enemiei 
the  dogs.    Fishing  was  a  cruel  fraud  prac- 
tised on  innocent  and  defenceless  animals. 
On  what  principle,  too,  did  we  retain 
animals  in  confinement  at  all  ?    An  vmm. 
fortunate  monkey,  that  was  taken  and 
shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  exhibited  for  gaiiv 
was  surely  ill-treated;  and  it  might  bo 
questioned,  whether  the  condition  of  such 
a  monkey  was  not  as  wretched  as  that  of 
the  bear.    He  should  protest  against  anr 
partial   measure  on  tne  subject,  whica 
would  interfere  with  l^e  .amutementa  of 
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/  the  poor/while  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  sports  of  the  rich  as,  by  making  such 
a  distinction,  they  opened  the  door  to 
great  injustice  and  oppression. 

Mn  Martin  said*  he  should  defend  those 
sentlemen  who  amused  themselves  with 
mooting,  hunting,  and  fishing,  against 
being  confounded  with  the  miserable 
wretches  who  pursued  the  brutal  sports 
which  he  proposed  to  prohibit.  He 
wished  to  stop  cruelty  as  far  as  he  was 
able :  he  wished  te  prohibit  those  cruel- 
ties which  public  opinion  would  follow 
him  In  saying  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  all  well  tninking  people 
out  of  these  walls  (and  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  there  were  out  of  the  House, 
millions  of  well-thinking  people  in  this 
countrjr),  that  cruel  sports  ought  to  be 

Erobibited.    There  was  not  a  part  of  the 
ingdom  that  he  was  not  in  correspond- 
ence with,  and  he  knew  that  to  be  the 
general  opinion.     There  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  not  prohibiting  field*sports  and 
in  puttifig  down  the  gross  and  atrocious 
ernelties  which  depraved  the  morals  of 
the  people.    Bull-b&iting  was  already  pre- 
vented.   He  begged  to  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  right   hon.  gentleman  a 
law  now  existing,  which  prevented  every 
one  of  these  sports,  or  rather  of  these  de- 
liberate acts  of  cruelty,  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  metropolis.    He  alluded  to 
the  Mary-la-bonne  act,  which  made  it  ille- 
gal to  bait  a  bull,  or4o  hold  a  bear  fight, 
monkey  fight,  or  dog  fight  in  the  parish 
of  Marylabonne.     He  wished  to  know 
whether  his  right  hon.  friend  meant  to  re- 
peat that  act ;  and,  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
repeal  that  clause  in  the  Marylabonne 
act,  which  made  it  illegal  for  beiu^,  dogs, 
and  monkeys  to  fight  and  massacre  each 
other,  he  saw  no  reason  why  those  dis- 
graceful sports  ought  not  to  be  abolished 
in    every  other  part  of   the    kingdom. 
Hunting  and  shooting,  in  his  opinion,  were 
amusements  of  a  totally  difierent  character. 
Many  gentlemen  who  indulged  in  those 
recr^tions  had  been  the  foremost  to  sup- 
port his  bill  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals.    A  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his 
nerves,  had,   nevertheless,    experienced 
nausea  at  the  stomach,  upon  seemg  a  bull 
which  had  been  baited.    The  upper  lip 
was  torn,  and  part  of  the  tongue  hung  in 
ahreds  down  the  wretched  animal's  cheek. 
Honourable  gentlemen  ought  really  to  at- 
tend these  sports  themselves,  before  they 
decided  thar  a  bill  of  this  kiiid  ought  not 


to  be  introduced.    He  was  informed  by . 
the  police-^officers,  that  the  greatest  vaga- 
bonds in  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of  ■ 
attending  these  sports.    He  felt  satisfied, . 
that  such  flights  tended  to  degrade  the 
character   of  Englishmen ;   and  lie  was 
convinced  also,  that  if  the  House  did  not. 
accede  to  his  motion,  their  decision  would 
not  be  supported  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  country.    He  was  persuaded  that,  if, 
the  population  of  London  could  be  polled, 
on  this*  subject,  there  would  be  a  thou- 
sand to  one  in  favour  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  LockhaH  thought  he  could  relieve . 
the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  necessity  of 
pressing  the  House  to  any  decision  on. 
the  subject.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  al- 
ready obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  his  act  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
cattle,  by  extending  protection  to  other, 
animals.    Now,  as  he  himself  admitted,, 
that  bull-baiting  was  illegal  by  the  ope-, 
ration  of  his  own  measure,  it  was  evident 
that  if  his  amendment  were  carried,  the,- 
bears  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  wish- 
ed to   extend  protection,  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  words  <*  other  animals." 
It  would  be  wholly  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  protect  bears  by  a  specific  enact-, 
ment. 

Mr.  Martin  acquiesced  in  the  suggcf-. 
tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  consented 
to.  withdraw  his  motion. 

Legacy  Duties.]     Mr.  Hume  .rose, 
to  move  for  several  returns,  with  a  view 
of  bringing  the  subject  of  the  Legacy' 
Duties'  under  the  consideration   of  tlie 
House  at  a  future  period.    The  right  hon. 
the  chanceljor  of  the  exchequer  had,  he 
said,  shewn  an  anxiety  to  place  commer- 
cial regulations  on  a  footing  of  sounder 
policy  than  had  been  hitherto  acquiesced 
in,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would  not  deem! 
the  subject  to  which  he  now  adverted  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.    Legacy  taxes- 
had  been  admitted  by  all  who  had  written 
on  the  subject,  to  be  taxes  on  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  repealed  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible.   The  extent  to  which  these  taxea 
were  levied,  was  not  perhaps  generally 
known.    He  had  moved  last  year  for  re- 
tiums  of  the  amount  of  nett  revenue  de- 
rived from  probates  and  administrations 
of  wills,   and  the  House  would  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  from  the  year 
1797  to  the  year  1806,  no  less  a  sum  thai\ 
22,124,000^  had  been  levied  from  the 
public  in  tite  le|;acy  duties,  which,  upoo 
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sound  principles  of  political  ocoboiiiy/ 
ipighc  be  considered  as  so  much  taken 
from  the  capital  of  ibe  country.  The 
amount  of  legacy  duties  for  the  year 
1822  was  1,000,793^  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  present  motion  was,  to  obtain 
she  return  for  the  year  1823,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  taken  an- 
nually from  the  public.  There  was  ano- 
ther circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Not 
only  was  this  tax  pernicious  and  impolitic 
in  itself,  but,  from  some  neglect  on  the 

{)fart  of  the  public  officers,  the  mode  of 
evying  it  was  extremely  vexatious  to  the 
iniblic.  It  had  recently  come  to  his 
Knowledge,  that  claims  of  12, 14,  and  15 
years  standing  had  been  made  upon  the 
imblic,  for  duties  on  the  probate  and  ad- 
ministration of  wills.  A  gentleman  told 
him  yesterday  of  a  case  in  which  an  in- 
dividual,  who  was  the  fourth  in  succession 
%o  whom  the  property  devolved,  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  80/.  legacy  duty,  the  ori- 
l^nfd  executor  and  the  two  sacceedtng 
executors  having  died  without  any  notice 
to  pay  the  duties  being  given,  and  a 
j^criod  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  liaving 
elapsed.  Ir  the  government  suffered  ar- 
rears to  accrue  in  this  manner  from  the 
neglect  and  carelessness  of  itd  Own  officers, 
the  public  ought  not  to  be  subjected  ta 
those  harassing  and  vexatious  claims.  If 
individuals  were  prevented  by  the  statute 
df  limitations  from  recovering  a  debt  un- 
less claimed  within  a  given  period,  the 
government  ought  not  to  possess  the 
right  of  harassmg  individuals,  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  years,  for  arrears  which 
had  not  been  claimed,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  public  officers.  Another  ob- 
ject of  bis  present  motion  was,  to  obtain 
a  return  of  the  number  of  probates  and 
administrations  which  had  beien  taken  out 
in  England  in  the  last  three  years,  and  of 
the  number  of  inventories,  as  they  were 
termed,  which  had  been  taken  out  in 
Scotland.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that 
by  law,  the  officer  was  bound  to  report 
the  probate  from  Doctors'  Commons  with- 
in fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  admi- 
nistration, yet,  for  some  reasons  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  and  for  which  he 
believed  there  was  no  excuse,  six  weeks 
generally  elapsed  before  the  probate  was 
reported.  A  case  had  been  mentioned  to 
Aim,  ycttcrday,  of  a  ^^ntlcman  who  had 
come  up  to  Lcmdon,  ^roin  a  considerable 
distance,  to  aclti^inibtcr  to  a  large  proper- 
*r,  aod  who   'Wished  to  pay  the  legacy 
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duty  befbre  he  returtMSd  hito -the  coqotvjiv. 
He  was  told,  howe^r,  at  the  Stamp. 
Office,  that  he  could  not  do  this,  until  the 
probate  was  reported  from  Doctors'  Conif- 
mons,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wail  five  or 
six  weeks  before  be  was  allowed  to  pav 
the  tax.  This  was  a  grievance  whicli 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  redressed ;  siBC» 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  public  that  tax#a 
Aould  be  paid  as  speedily  as  possible;, 
and  that  no  impediment  should  be  throwa 
in  the  way  of  their  pa3rineDt.  He  was 
.quite  satisned  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
medving  this  inconvenience,  and  that  he 
would  MO  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of 
limiting  the  period  at  which  the  public 
should  be  lidile  to  Claims  for  arrears  oif 
legacy  duties.  He  concluded  by  movif^ 
for  '*  a  return  of  the  amotmt.of  revenue 
derived  from  the  stamp  duties  on  lege* 
cies,  probates,  administrations,  and  testa- 
mentary inventories,  in  the  year  182Sy  lisr 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  ire^ 
land." 

The  ChaneeUar  of  the  Exchequer  luA 
no  objection  to  the  motion  of  the  hou. 
gentleman,  and  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, on  the  present  occasion,  to  trouble 
the  House  with  an^  observations  on  the 

Seneral  question  of*^  the  policy  of  legacy 
uties«  The  House  would  naturally  see 
that  this  was  il  subject  of  very  consider- 
able  importance,  affecting,  as  it  did,  a 
revenue  of  not  less  than  a  million  per 
annum.    With  respect,  however,  to  the 

C articular  point  to  which  the  hon.  mem* 
er  had  adverted,  namely,  the  grievance 
to  which  indif  iduals  were  exposM  in  con- 
sequence of  being  called  upon  to  pay  ar« 
rears  of  legacy  duty,  which  had  not  been 
claimed  for  many  years,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  some  strong  cases  of  hardship 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice.  These 
cases  had  arisen,  not  from  any  disposition 
in  the  parties  to  evade  the  payment  of 
the  legacy  duties,  but  from  the  imperiect 
pfrovisions  of  the  law  at  its  first  enact- 
ment, and  the  imperfect  regulations  upder 
which  the  law  had  been  acted  upon,  so 
that  that  notice  had  not  been  given  which 
every  public  body,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
collect  taxes,  was  bound  to  give.  In  the 
year  1812,  many  alterations  and  improve- 
mtots  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  lega- 
cy duties  had  been  adopted,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  every  person  now  received 
a  fair  and  immediate  notice  of  the  anK>unt 
of  duty  he  had  to  pay.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  officers,  adtieg  ander  the 
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new  syslenii  iiad  called  upon  parties  to 

pay  arrean  of  legacy  duty,  which  had 

not  been  claimed  under  the  oldregula- 

tioof,  and  ihia  waa  no  doubt  in  some  in- 

ataocety  a  grievance,  becaoae  the  execu- 

Con,  who  were  in  tirictneis  of  kiw  liable 

to  pay,  might  not  be  liable  to  find  the 

Jeggteea.     The  Treasury  had»  bowcTcr 

taken   atepa,    wliich    he  trusted  would 

.eflbctually  remove  all  cause  of  complaint 

on  this  subject* 

The  mntion  was  agreed  to. 

Conduct  of  Police  OrYicKRs->-Mj- 
CHAXi.  M<Caii.3  Mr.  Grattan  rose,  to 
move  for  copies  of  the  proceedings  before 


going  into  the  Acts  of  the  case,  the  hoa. 
gentleman  would  agree  that  it  was  not  aa 
present  adviseable  to  adopt  such  meaturea 
as  he  had  proposed.  He  had  received  no- 
information  from  Ireland  respqctiiig  thia 
case ;  but  even  supposing  the  statement  oC 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  be,  as  it  probably 
was,  quite  correct,  still  be  thought  thai 
upon  general  piinciples,  bis  motion  oogbc 
not  to  be  acceded  to.  An  individual  Cad 
come  by  his  death  in  a  publicAoase,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  had  bcea  of  opium 
that  he  died  in  die  course  of  nature.  S«q^ 
pose  the  police-officer  bad  actually  miMw 
dered  this  man ;  he  would  ask  the  boo. 
gentleman,  whether  he  thought  by  tba 


that  the  unfortooate  suffisrer  was  an  agent 
employed  ia  the  coliectioo  of  reot%  in  the 
beroay  of  Strathbaae«    He  waa  returniof 


enable  him  to  shape  his  defence  to  as  ta 
evade  it  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  knew  very 
weii,  that  the  verdict  o£  the  jury  did  noft 

to  his'home,  when  he  entered  a  pubh'c- 1  preclude  the  trial  of  the  police-officer; 

housoy  where  he  met  several  of  the  te^ 

nants  from  whom  he  was  to  receive  rent 

Two  police-officers  came  afterwards  into 

the  same  house,  and  caused  a  riot  and  af* 

fray,  in  the  course  of  which  the  agent  was 

^IUhL  The  hon.  gentleman  said  bis  in- 
formation went  on  to  state,  that  an  inquest 

had  been  held  on  the  body,  at  which  two  I  that  the  publication  of  the  evidence  wluch 

surgeons  attended,  who  swore  that  the  I  he  now  sought,  might  notbe  highly  iDJurioua 


and  even  at  this  moment  ho  might  be 
dieted  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  or 
the  local  government  might  interfere}  if 
they  saw  any  necessity  for  doing  so.  He 
would  ask  the  hon.  eentlemans  knowioff 
as  he  did,  the  state  of  the  part  of  Ireland 
now  alluded  to,  whether  he  did  not  think 


death  of  the  deceased  was  occasioned  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  aod  that 
upon  this  evidence  the  jury  acquitted  the 
police-officer,  notwithstancliog  the  dying 
.declaration  of  the  victim,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  killed  by  the  police-maiv.    The 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  Lnow  whether  the 
police-man  waa  atill  at  large,  or  whether 
-any  proceedings  had  been  taken  against 
him.   He  was,  however,  induced  to  make 
the  present  inotion,  in  the  hope  of  calling 
•die  attendon  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
conduct  of  this  description  of  men,  who, 
in  the  county  where  this  transaction  oc- 
furred,  were  notorious  for  the  commission 
of  violent  and  illegal  acts.    They  were 
often  taken  up*  and  sometimes  removed ; 
but  never,  that  he  had  been  able  to  learn, 
discharKed.    The  consequence  was,  that 
the  public  had  no  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  as  regarded    them{ 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  ex- 
isting abuses,  by  the  adoption  of  some  ul- 
terior measures,  that  he  now  moved  '*  for 
copies  of  the  proceedings  on  the  coroner's 
inquest  held  on  thebody  of  Michael  M<Can, 
at  Vicaratown  in  the  Queen's  County.'' 
.  Mr.  GotUlmm  thoHght,  that  without 


by  giving  the  accused  an  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  the  way,  or  sidopting  some 
of  the  other  expedients  which  were  too 
fi^uent  in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  justice  i  He  was  aa 
anxious  as  the  hon.  gentleman  could  be  to 
see  the  police-officers  punished  whenever 
they  acted  improperly,  and  no  less  desir- 
ous that  they  should  be  protected  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Mr.  GraUam  was  only  desirous  to  excite 
a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  this  sub* 
ject,  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
promise  to  take  the  case  under  liLi  owa 
care,  and  adopt  such  proceedings  as  might 
be  necessary,  he  would  gladly  leave  it  ia 
his  hands,  and  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  GoulburUf  would  not  pledge  him* 
self  to  conunence  a  prosecution  in  a  case 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  but  be  would 
make  inquiries  into  it,  and  what  the  jus- 
tice of  the  affair  required  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Grattan  expressed  himself  satisfied^ 
and  withdrew  his  motion. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thurtday^  February  12. 
TaiadMIx'!'  bxvoax  laiAX'.]  .Sjr  F. 
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Bmrddt  said,  that  feeing  the  secretary  for 
the  home  department  in  his  place,  he 
would  present  a  petition  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Martin  Stanylton, 
a  magistrate  in  the  North  Riding  of  Vork- 
ahirc.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
probably  seen  and  heard  something  of  dis- 
putes regarding  the  tread-mill  among  the 
magistracy  at  Northallertoni  the  majority 
4>f  whom  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
persons  before  trial  to  this  ytty  degrading 
and  lAorious  employment.  An  act  baa 
been  passed  during  the  last  session  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  had  been  accoi9panicd 
ifcya  ^eral  expUmation,  that  prisoners 
committed  for  trial  were  not  fit  oojects  of 
such  a  punishment.  Nevertheless,  the  in* 
diTiduals  in  question  had  persevered  in  the 
former  practice,  which  appeared  to  the 
petitioner  both  illegal  and  oppressive.  He 
therefore  prayed  the  interposition  of  par- 
liament :  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  hoo. 
baronet,  it  was  loudly  called  for,  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  the 
spirit  of  tne  law  of  tne  land,  as  it  inflicted 
punishment  before  a  jury  had  decided  that 
any  guilt  existed.  He  trusted  that  some 
effectual  steps  would  be  taken  without 
delay  to  correct  the  misinterpretation  that 
prevailed  in  some  quarters,  and  which  was 
daily  leadhig  to  acts  of  the  grossest  in- 
justice.  He  hoped  that  some  efiective 
measures  would  be  adopted,  either  to 
amend  the  law,  if  a  mistake  prevailed  upon 
the  subject,  or  to  correct  the  practice  if  it 
were  illegally  persevered  in.  It  ought  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  suffered  to  exist  afler 
this  exposure  of  its  oppression  and  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  recently  before  the  court  of 
Kind's  Bench,  and  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  it  at  present,  moi:e  particularly 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  had 
given  notice  of  a  specific  motion  upon  the 
sulnect.  He  readily  agreed,  that  if  the 
application  of  the  trei^u-mill  before  trial 
were  not  illegal,  it  was  at  all  events  deci- 
dedly impolitic.  The  chief  benefit  of  its 
discipline  was,  that  it  inflicted  a  stiema, 
and  a  disgrace,  a  moral  punishment,  wnich 
would  be  lost  if  it  were  used  before  trial. 
Upon  a  principle  of  justice  therefore  as 
well  as  of  expediency,  he  thought  the 
punishment  of  the  tread-mill  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted  before  trial. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  snid,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  illega- 
lity of  the  punishment  before  trial.  It 
was  a  compulsory  pimishmrat  upon  men 


Tread  MSUhefi^  Trial. 
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not  proved  guilty  of  any  oifenee.  The 
Judffes  of  the  Court  of  King's  bench  Jiadl 
evaaed  the  real  question,  aM  had  not  de- 
termined upon  the  main  point  at  all ;  they 
had  merely  said,  that  a  prisoner  was  only 
entitled  to  the  .county  allowance  if  he  re- 
fused to  work.  But,  suppose  the  case  of 
a  person  so  refhsing  to  work ;  the  mis- 
chief of  this  sort  of  punishment  was  worse* 
in  its  principle  to  society,  than  the  injury  - 
sustained  by  the  example  of  the  inability - 
and  obstinacy  of  any  prisoner.  He  would 
repeat,  tliat  the  practice  was  highly  ille- 
gal, because  the  prisoner  was  in  general 
entitled  to  bail  before  trial,  if  he  c^uld  ob« 
tain  it.  If  it  was  his  misfonune  to  be  un- 
able to  obtain  the  necessary  biul,  was  it 
not  quite  enough  that  his  lot  must  be  ifB« 
prisonment,  without  painful  labour  being 
coercively  superadded  ?  If  it  was  the  lot 
of  a  prisoner  to  be  long  committed  before 
trial,  his  confinement  and  this  tread-mill^ 
might  amount  to  a  far  greater  punishment ' 
than  could  be  inflicted  upon  him,  even  if 
euilt  were  legally  establistied  against  him. 
Besides,  they  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  new  system  of  prison  discipline  pre- 
cluded the  prisoner  from  receiving  what-' 
ever  sustenance  his  friends  could  afford 
him ;  and,  was  he  before  trial  to  be  so 
plseed,  as  to  have  to  encounter  the  pri- 
vation of  a  gaol  allowance  inadequate  to 
fair  human  sustenance,  or  be  exposed  to 
a  severe  personal  punishment  ?  After  this 
he  hoped  that  common  sense  and  decent 
feeling  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
injustice. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  between  him  and 
the  hon.  baronet  there  was  no  material 
diflTerence  of  opinion.  Whatever,  he  re- 
peated, might  be  the  strict  law,  apoo 
which  he  was  not  prepared  or  qualified  to 
decide,  he  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  the  inexpediency  of  placing  persons  on 
the  tread-mill  before  they  had  been  found 
guilty  of  any  crime. 

Mr.  Sluart  Wortley  oaid,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates at  Northallerton  felt  a  strong- 
conviction  that  they  were  acting  legally  i 
in  the  course  they  had  pursued.  The 
Court  of  King*s-bcnch  had  satisfied  them 
that  they  were  right  [«•  No,  no"].  Such 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  agreed,  in  the  inexpediency  of 
such  committals,  and  should  be  happy  to 
see  the  matter  finally  settled  by  a  distinct 
enactment. 

^v.  James  contended,  that  it  was  not 
correcti  to  state  that  the  Court  of  King's^ 
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.bench  bad  decided  the  aueition.  The 
judges  had  noi  met  it*  but  bad  determined 
oMMt  bumanelj,  that  the  magistrates  might 
siarve  the  prisoners  to  death,  if  they  did 
not  consent  to  work  at  the  Tread-mill. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Artizaks-^^Machiksby— Combina- 
tion LAwa.3    Mr.  Hume  said»  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  subject  he  was  about 
to  bring  forward  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  attended^  perhaps,  with 
more  difiEM:ulties  than  an^  he  had  hitherto 
Tentur^d  to  touch.    His  object  was  no 
less  than  to  submit  to  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  appointinff  a  committee  to  take 
mtd  consideration  Uie  various  laws  which 
intinwtely  concerned,  in  fact,  the  major 
part  of  the  population  of  the  empire. 
Two  years  ago,  after  presenting  a  petition 
signed  by  1 5,000  persons*  in  London  only, 
besides  several  other  petitions  from  the 
country,  he  had  given  notioe,  that  he 
.  should  bring  forward  this  question  in  the 
session  that  had  last  expired.    He  had 
found,   however,   that  the  subject  had 
already  been  partially  taken  up  by  others, 
and  that  it  was  surrounded  wiu  more 
formidable  difficulties  than  he  had  at  first 
anticipated.    At  the  end  of  last  session  he 
.  had  given  notice,  that  he  would,  early  in 
the  present,  fulfil  his  undertaking ;  and  he 
had  done  so  by  the  advice,  and  in  hopes 
of  the  assistance,  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, whose  recent  loss  the  kingdom  had 
to  deplore  [hear,  hear  !J.    The  late  Mr. 
Ricardo  was  so  well  acauainted  with  every 
branch  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
formerly,  and  until  he  had  thrown  lignt 
upon  it,  so  ill  understood,  that  his  aid  on 
such  a  question  would  have  been  of  tlie 
utmost  value.    When  he  remembered  the 
manner  in  which  his  lamented  firiend  had 
alvays  delivered  his  opinions,  and  the 
candour  of  moderation  pe  invariably  dis- 
played towards  his  opponents,  he  might 
boldly  assert,  that  there  vas  not  a  mem- 
ber on  any  side  of  the  House,  who  would 
for  a  moment  deny  the  extent  of  the  loss 
the  country  had  thus  sustained  [hear, 
hear  1  from  all  parts  of  the  House].    The 
general  interest  of  the  community  was  the 
aiogle  object  he  ever  had  in  view,  and 
through  good  report  and  bad  report,  he 
had  pursued  it  with  the  meekest  spirit  of 
humility,  and  the  most  liberal  spirit  of 
inquiry.     With  regard  to  the  pnnciples 
which  Mr.  Eicardo  was  so  capable  of  ex- 
pounding, now  that  time  had  worn  away 
many  of  t^e  ruder  prejudices  against  them, 


he  might  say,  that  not  a  few  of  those  op- 
ponents, who  had  long  theoretically  re« 
sisted  his  doctrines,  would  at  this  time, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  unwillmgly, 
allow,  that  many  of  his  predictions  bad 
been  fulfilled.  It  was  doubtless  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  touch  matters  wbidi 
his  late  friend  had  already  so  abljr  treated ; 
and  he  only  had  siven  notice  onginally  of 
his  intention  to  brin^  this  sreat  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  tne  House,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation,  that  he  should 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  aid  and 
counsel. 

He  was  well  aware  that  ministers,  during 
the  last  session,  had  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  simplify  Uie  more  complicated 
laws,  and  to  repeal  others  which,  though 
venerable  from  their  antiquity,  were  no 
longer  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  country.  He  therefore  introduced 
the  present  question  under  favourable 
auspices ;  and,  although  it  certainly  was 
involved,  that  difficulty  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent the  House  from  entertaining  it  for 
the  public  benefit.  It  would  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  one  of  the  most  importam 
measures  to  which  Mr.  Ricardo  nad  di« 
rected  his  attention,  was  the  Spitalfields-^ 
act,  and  diose  who  were  friendly  to  the 

Srindple  of  the  change  he  suggested,  stiU' 
id  not  wish  to  remove  the  restriction, 
until  it  was  seen  what  parliament  intended 
to  do  on  the  subject  of  the  emigration  of 
artisans.  In  some  points  he  fAir.  Hume) 
fully  concurred  witn  those  adversaries  of 
its  repeal,  and  he  was  not  less  satisfied, 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  take 
care  that  the  question  of  the  emigration 
of  artizans  was  fully,  and  by  no  means 
hastily  considered  [hear,  hear !].  His 
proposition  was  more  comprehensive  than 
ne  nad  orijginall^  intended  it  to  be.  Il 
bad  been  his  design  to  review,  in  the  first 

{>lace,  the  laws  preventing  artizans  from 
eaving  the  country ;  and,  in  the  second 
instance,  to  consider  how  far  the  laws  re- 
stricting the  exportation  of  machmery 
ought  to  be  continued,  modified,  or  re- 
pealed. At  the  request  of  various  mem* 
bers  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  he  had 
since  agreed  to  add  a  third  branch  of  uw 
quiry,  oy  no  means  the  least  important^ 
namely,  those  statutes  which  interfered 
with  contracts  between  master  and  servant, 
commonly  called  the  Combination  laws, 
they  would  be  found  to  be  more  widely 
extended  than  was  generally  supposed. 
He  hoped  that  at  this  time  of  day  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
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ttdvEDtages  of  an  Inquiry  of  thif  kind; 
but  it  might  be  satfslTactory  to  some  hon. 
iDemberBy  to  state  a  few  of  the  circutn- 
atancesy  that  would  be  fully  established  by 
investigation,  and  on  which  would  mainly 
rest  the  arguments  in  fevour  of  a  change  in 
the  present  system* 

As  to  the  nrst  head  of  inquiry,  he  had^ 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  every  law 
ought  to  be  repealed  which  sluckled  any 
nan  in  the  free  disposition  of  his  labouTi 
provided  that  free  disposition  did  not  in- 
terfere with  any  vital  interest,  and  thereby 
endanger  the  political  existence  of  the 
itate.  As  far  as  possible  every  man  ought 
€a  be  allowed  free  agency.  He  could  not 
express  his  notions  upon  this  point  in  any 
'language  so  approj^riate  as  that  employed 

S' Dr.  Adam  Smith,  when  advertmg  to 
e  question  of  labour.  His  words  were 
**  The  property  which  every  man  has  to 
his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foun- 
dation of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the 
most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patri- 
mony of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strenefh 
and  dexterity  of  his  bands ;  and  to  binder 
him  from  employing  this  strength  and 
dexterity  iu  what  manner  he  thinks 
proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbour, 
IS  a  plain  violation  of  bis  most  sacred  pro- 
perty." As  the  law  stood  at  present,  « 
fentleman  of  property  might  go  over  to 
rdoce,  or  to  anyother  country,  and  there 
ilpend  his  whole  substance,  or  he  might 
'annually  draw  his  income  from  Engird 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and  disperse  it 
tfiroad  without  the  slightest  Tesponsibility. 
Now,,  laws,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  general ; 
but  the  poor  man,  whose  whole  wealth 
consisted  in  the  art  he  had  learned,  and 
the  strength  he  enjoyed,  was  unable  to 
apply  that  art  and  that  strength  to  the 
iMSt  advantaee.  By  law,  he  could  not 
go  abroad,  where  greater  encouragement 
might  be  offered.  He  was  liable  to  be 
'stopped  on  his  road :  and  if  any  man  be- 
fore a  magistrate  ventured  to  depose  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain 
aktizan  intended  to  go  abroad,  that  magis- 
trate might  imprison  the  artizan,  until  he 
had  given  good  security  that  he  would  not 
quit  the  country.  He  was  thus  unjustly 
4ieprived  of  those  rights  which  others  of 
more  property,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value, 
'enjoyed.  Such  a  principle  at  the  present 
day  could  not  be  defended;  though  the 
time  had  been,  when  the  sound  doctrines 
of  political  economy  were  not  understood, 
and  when  a  permission  to  artizans  to  emi- 
gitte  was  looked  upon  as  injurious.    In 


despite  of  all  penalties,  it  was  now  found, 
that  artizans  could  not  be  restrained:  a 
fine  of  one,  two,  or  even  five  hundred' 
pounds  was  insufficient  to  restrain  them. 
If' the  mechanics  were  starving,  and  po- 
pulation redundant,  the  law  was  still  inex- 
orable ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  wretchedness  in  his  own  country,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  earn  an  honett 
subsistence  abroad.  Of  late  years,  emi- 
gration had  been  recognised :  na}r,  it  had 
been  countenanced  by  the  legislature. 
Large  portions  of  our  redundant  popula- 
tion had  been  sent  to  the  Cape,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  elsewhere ;  because  it  was  found 
that  the  labour  of  these  people  couhi 
not  be  beneficially  applied  m  Great 
Britain.  He  maintained,  tliat  it  was 
gprievously  unjust  not  to  allow  artizans  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  and  their 
talents,  by  removing  to  conntries  where 
they  could  find  employment.  This  was 
certain,  that  the  individuals  would  new€r 
think  of  leaving  their  native  country,  un- 
less they  were  mduced  to  do  so  by  increase 
of  wages  or  a  general  improvement  ef 
their  condition;  so  that  all  those  of  the 
same  class  whom  they  lefl  behind  wt>ttM 
be  in  a  better  situation  by  their  absence. 
This  was  an  unchallengeable,  and  moat 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  restrictive 
laws  had  long  existed ;  but  of  late  they 
had  only  existed  to  be  violated ;  and  it 
was  the  business  of  parliament  to  take 
care  that  such  acts  as  were  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed  were  repealed. 

The  second  branch  of  inquiry  might 
appear  to  many  of  a  more  doubtful  nature; 
namely,  the  propriety  of  allowing  ma- 
chinery to  be  exported ;  but  it  would  be 
found  on  inquiry,  as  a  part  of  our  con»- 
mercial  system,  to  give  way  before  the 
sounder,  more  liberal,  and  more  en- 
lightened principles  of  late  years  adopted. 
Perhaps  this  division  of  the  subject  might 
require  more  time  and  more  testimony 
than  either  of  the  others;  but  everr 
flicility  would,  of  course,  be  afforded,  both 
to  those  who  opposed,  and  to  those  who 
supported  the  modification  of  the  law; 
and  it  would  be  for  the  House  at  large 
finally  to  decide  upon  the  important 
question.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  change  ought  to  be  made :  it  was  weQ 
known  that  machinery  was  now  exported, 
and  that  great  establishments  had  been 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Why 
then,  instead  of  clandestine  exportation, 
should  not  this  country  become  the 
great  manufacturer  of  maduneryi  tkm 
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/theni.  The  niastert,  on  the  other  handy 
could  combine  against  the  men  ;  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  possessed 


sdding  to  the  rest  a  nost  impbrtant 
application  of  ingenious  industry  ?  -The 
rude  materials  were  cheap ;  and  upon 
no  branch  of  trade  was  there  so  large 
•.profit;  so  that,  by  a  change  of  sys- 
tem in  this  respect,  we  should  at  once 
eosploy  capital*  engage  industry,  encou- 
rage ingenuity,  and  promote  even  the 
general  commerce  of  the  nation.  If, 
therefore,  it  could  be  shown,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  shown,  that  the  policy' 
of  our  laws  had  compelled  foreign  states 
to  erect  manu&ctures  of  machinery  at  a 
irery  high  rate,  and  that  they  would  wil- 
lingly purchase  machinery  from  us  if  they 
could  do  it  free  from  danger,  the  valuable 
addition  which  would  be  so  made  to  our 
commerce  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
naking  some  alteration  in  the  present 
system.  He  could  not  help  mentioning 
another  strong  inducement  to  the  taking 
4>i  some  such  measure.  There  was 
scarcely  a  single  mechanical  improvement 
that  was  not  immediately  protected  by  a 
patent.  To  obtain  that  patent  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  improvement  discovered 
must  be  made  out  in  such  clear  terms,  as 
to  enable  any  other  machinist  to  under- 
stand it.  Our  own  manufacturers  could 
not,  it  was  true,  infringe  the  patent ;  but 
the  Patent-office  was  open  to  the  world, 
«ny  foreigner  that  chose  might  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  specification ;  and,  on  re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  might  take 
advantage  of  the  skill  of  English  workmen, 
to  carry  into  efiect  the  directions  it  con- 
tained. Thus,  in  fact,  by  our  present  re- 
strictive Isw,  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the 
profit  we  might  otherwise  acquire  by  the 
oianufactare  of  machinery.  He  hoped 
he  had  made  his  intentions  on  this  head 
aufficiently  clear. 

On  the  next  branch  of  the  subject, 
.which  related  to  what  were  usually  termed 
-Ibe  Combination-laws,  he  intended  to  be 
Tery  brief.  For  many  years  past,  the 
country  had  been  burthened  by  a  system 
of'  laws  preventing  the  labouring  classes 
of  the'community  from  combining  toge- 
ther against  their  employers.  Tlieir  em- 
ployers, who,  though  few  in  number,  were 
powerful  in  wealth,  might  combine  against 
ihem,  and  might  determine  not  to  cive 
them  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  their 
labour.  The  workmen  could  not,  how- 
ever,  consult  together  about  the  rate  they 
ought  to  fix  on  that  labour,  without  ren- 
dering themselves  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  a  thousand  other  incon- 
irenieocea  which  the  law  had  reserved  for 
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every  advantage  of  power  and  stationt 
and  could,  at  any  time,  agree  amoag 
themselves,  what  rate  of  wages  they  would 
allow.  The  master  shoemakers,  the 
master  saddlers,  and  many  others,  had 
adopted  resolutions  for  this  purpose ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  operators  were  com- 
ipletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers. 
TJf  course,  this  gross  inequality  in  tlie  law 
had  been  a  source  of  perpetual  dissatis* 
faction.  Some  of  those  persons,  who  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things* 
without  knowing  exactly  what  tbiu 
state  was,  professed  to  feel  pride  that,  in 
the  eye  of  the  British  law,  all  were  equal 
— that  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were 
alike  protected.  It  might  be  so  theoretl* 
cally ;  but,  practically,  and,  in  many  iiii* 
stances,  the  case  was  directly  otherwise. 
In  this  instance,  the  men  were  not  pro- 
tected against  the  injustice  of  their  mas- 
ters, while  the  masters  were  protected 
from  the  combinations  of  the  men.  It 
was  said,  that  if  these  laws  were  repealed, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  rioting  and 
quarrelling  between  the  masters  and  the 
men  ;  but  this  he  denied,  on  the  authority 
of  persons  conversant  in  trade,  who  ii^ 
formed  him,  that  a  strike  for  wages  never 
took  place,  except  in  cases  where  the  men 
found  their  wages  insufficient  for  their 
support,  or  under  other  circumstances  df 
severe  extremity.  They  were  compelled 
to  strike ;  so  that  the  masters  hrouebt 
the  evil  upon  themselves.  It  was  also 
very  important,  in  relation  to  this  point, 
to  mention,  that  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett)  that  if 
all  the  penal  laws  against  combinations 
by  workmen  for  increase  of  wages  were 
struck  out  of  the  Statute-book,  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  would  still  be  amply 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  mischievous 
effects  of  such  combinations  [hear,  hear  I]. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  pro- 
mised to  be  in  his  place  to  state  this  opinion, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  observe  that  lie  wafe 
absent.  However,  among  lawyers  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  consider, 
therefore,  whether  thei^e  needless  laws, 
creating  so  many  heart-burnings,  and  so 
much  discontent,  might  not  be  safely  ab- 
rogated. If  the  common  law  was  adequate 
to  all  useful  purposes,  why  had  not  these 
statutes' been  repealed  long  ago?  The 
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common,  but  not  the  very  sensible,  an- 
swer was,  that  it  was  diflficult  to  deal  with 
the  subject ;  but  he  doubted  whether  so 
much  difficulty  would  be  found  as  was  an- 
ticipated. It  was  clear  that  the  workmen 
liked  the  present  system ;  for  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Spitalfields'  weavers  within  the  last 
fortnight,  it  had  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, that  they  were  content  that  no 
change  should  be  made.  If  there  were 
any  gentlemen  who  were  aware  of  any  dis- 
advantages that  would  result  from  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  whole  system  of 
combination  laws,  he  hoped  they  would 
take  the  trouble  to  lay  them  betore  the 
committee.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  pre- 
judices which  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  examination ;  but  he 
trusted  that  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
come them  all,  if  they  met  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
•president  of  the  board  of  trade,  who  had 
taken  such  an  effective  part  in  removing 
the  restrictions  by  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  had  been  long  fettered. 
Without  that  assistance,  he  was  aware 
that  they  could  do  nothing ;  but  with  it 
he  .was 'Sure  that  they  could  effect  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  community^ — 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving, 

'*  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  consequences, 
respecting  artizans  leaving  the  kingdom, 
•and  residing  abroad ;  also,  into  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  its  consequences,  re- 
specting the  exportation  of  tools  and 
machinery ;  and  mto  the  state  of  the  law, 

i  and  its  effects,  so  &r  as  relates  to  Che  com- 
bination of  workmen,  and  others,  to  raise 

'•wages,  or  to  regulate  their  wages   and 
•  hours  of  worEing;  and  to  report  their 
opinion  and  observations  thereupon  to  the 
House." 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing,  but  of  concurring  in 
the  present  motion.  He  wished,  however, 
to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
held  himself  at  liberty,  on  every  part  of 
this  subject,  to  form  his  opinion  upon  the 
evidence  which  might  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  He  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  much  of  the  general 
reasoning  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen, he  fully  concurred.  On  the  first 
•head  of  the  proposed  inquiry  which  re- 
lated to  the  grantiag  permission  to  arti- 


zans to  go  abroad,  he  must  confess  that 
he  entertained  but  little  doubt.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  from  the  moment  that 
.the  policy  of  our  laws,  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  how  long  enacted,  was 
called  into  question,  the  onus  of  proving 
their  necessity  rested  with  those  who  un- 
dertook to  maintain  them ;  and  when  be 
spoke  of  necessity,  he  used  the  term  in 
reference  to  the  great  and  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  community,  and  not  to  the 
convenience  of  any  body  of  individuals, 
who  either  had,  or  fancied  that  they  had, 
an  interest  in  the  employment  of  our 
artizans.  He  said,  that  every  man  was 
entitled  to  carry  that  talent  which  nature 
had  given  him,  and  those  acquirements 
which  his  diligence  had  attained,  to  any 
market  in  which  he  was  likely  to  obtain 
the  highest  remuneration,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  there  was  some  paramount 
and  overwhelming  necessity  against  it. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  law  on  this 
subject,  the  question  was,  first,  whether 
it  was  necessary,  and  then  whether  it  was 
just  and  practicable  ?  With  regard  to  its 
necessity,  he '  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  say  a  single  word  more  than  this  ; 
namely,  that  it  had  led  to  nothing  else 
but  perjury,  as  any  man  might  now  go 
abroad,  who  chose  to  swallow  the  custom- 
house oath.  It  was  not  just ;  because,  the 
severe  penalties  it  contained  prevented 
those  artizans,  who  had  failed  m  turning 
their  acquirem^ts  to  advantage  abroad* 
from  returning  back  with  them  to  their 
native  country.  He  knew  that  at  this 
very  moment  there  were  many  manufac- 
tories in  France,  in  which  not  merely  the 
workmen,  but  also  the  masters  who  em- 
ployed them,  were  British-bom  subjects  ; 
and  he  also  knew,  that  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals so  engaged  abroad,  would,  in  the 
fluctuations  to  which  their  trade  had  been 
exposed,  have  willingly  returned  to  £Dg>- 
land,  had  they  not  considered  themselves 
proscribed  by  this  very  law.  He  therefore 
repeated,  that  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  be  himself  entertained  but  little 
doubt;  he  thought,  however,  that  it  ou^t 
to  undergo  investigation,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  for  this— that  it  would 
tend  to  remove  many  idle  prejudices 
which  at  present  prevailed  regarding  it.— . 
With  regard  to  the  free  exportation  ol 
machinery,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, in  thinking,  that  public  opinion  was 
more  divided.  For  his  own  part,  he  luul 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  in  genemi 
he  concurred  in  the  opinions  which. tke 
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hon.  member  had  expressed  upon  it ;  and 
he  would  further  observe,  that  if  it  were 
'  determined  to  permit  the  emigration  of 
artisans,  it  would  be  more  difficult  than 
e?er  to  prcvetit  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, as  the  machinery  was  in  general 
of  their  invention.  He  could  wish  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  be  directed 
to  this  point — can  this  part  of  the  law  be 
made  effectual?  He  Knew  that  at  this 
very  moment,  machinery  of  the  most 
cumbrous  nature  was  exported  from  the 
country;  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
mamber,  in  saying,  that  with  the  supe- 
riority which  our  ariizans  possessed  over 
those  of  other  countries  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  erection  of  machinery,  we  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  demand 
for  it  which  would  be  immediately  created 
by  allowing  it  to  be  freely  exported.  On 
that  part  of  the  subject,  however,  he 
wished  to  reserve  himself  until  he  had 
heard  all  that  could  be  stated  by  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  it ;  at  present  he 
had  a  strong  opinibn,  that  the  country 
would  be  much  benefitted  by  such  a  mea- 
sure  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
appeared  to  contemplate. 

With  regard  to  the  combination  laws, 
he  must  observe,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  great  extent  and  of  great  difficulty, 
and  one  which  would  require  great  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  the  complicated 
system  of  law  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  unravel.  From  the  best  attention  which 
he  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  he 
[was  convinced,  that  the  laws  against  com- 
binations had  tended  to  multiply  combina- 
tions, and  that  they  had  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  evil  they  were  intended  to  re- 
move. From  the  moment  those  laws  were 
made,  the  workmen  saw  the  injury  which 
they  inflicted  on  them,  and  immediately 
began  to  consider  by  what  means  they 
could  be  best  evaded.  It  was  no  slight 
objection  to  those  laws,  that  they  created 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
relations  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  ought  to  exist,  for  th^ey  created 
jealousy,  ill-will,  and  discontent,  instead 
of  that  feeling  of  good-will  that  was  cal- 
culated to  make  each  party  stand  by  the 
other  in  any  period  of  mutual  distress. 
To  relieve  itself  from  the  numerous  ap- 
plications which  the  House  received  m 
periods  of  distress  from  the  manufacturing 
interest,  calling  upon  it  to  interfere  be- 
tweefn  the  masters  ami  the  men— to  re- 
move from  the  Statute-book  some  laws 
which  were  too  of^ressiva  to  be  ejtecuted| 


and  others  which  it  was  impossible  to 
execute  —  he  thought  that  this  inquiry 
ought  to  be  instituted.  He  had  not 
studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  if  all  the  combination  laws 
were  removed  from  the  Statute-book,  the 
common  law  would  be  able  to  meet  all 
combination  ;  but  he  should  suppose  that 
if  a  workman  engaged  to  finish  a  given 
quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and  did 
not  finish  it,  there  must  be  some  law  to 
punish  him  for  his  breach  of  engagement. 
So,  too,  in  case  of  a  conspiracy  to  deter 
individuals  from  working  at  a  given  rate 
of  wages.  It  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  look  narrowly  into  the  subject : 
strong  prejudices  existed  regarding  it  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  many  of  which 
had  been  engendered  by  the  law  itself^ 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  and 
tenderly  removed.  He  could  not  conclude 
without  thanking  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  whose  industry  and  diligence 
could  be  exceeded  by  no  man's  [hear» 
hear]  for  having  undertaken  this  arduous 
task.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  proposing 
this  inquiry,  should  have  regretted  the 
loss  which  the  House  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  his  valued  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo  —  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  reckoning  among 
his  friends.  There  was  no  man  who 
esteemed  more  highly  the  acuteness  and 
abiUty  of  Mr.  Ricardo  than  he  did,  and 
no  man  who  more  sincerely  lamented  his 
loss.  In  all  his  public  conduct  there  was 
an  evident  anxiety  to  do  what  he  thought 
right,  to  seek  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  to  pursue  no  other  object ;  and  ma 
speeches  were  always  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  of  firmness  and  conciliation  that  did 
equal  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  diligent  inquiry  of  the 
committee  would  produce  a  report  whidi 
would  enable  the  House  to  retain  what 
was  useful  in  the  laws  to  which  the  motion 
referred,  to  dear  from'  the  Statute-book 
such  of  them  as  were  useless,  unnecessary,  ^ 
and  impracticable,  and  to  substitute  in 
their  stead  such  amendments  as  would 
best  promote  the  commercial  interest  and 
glory  of  the  country.     [Hear,  hear.] 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr,  Hume 
named  the  following  committee,  observing 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  any  other  members  who 
were  disposed  to  attend  it — Mr.  Home, 
Mr.  HuskifsoD,   Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  S. 
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Bourne,  Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral,  Mr. 
Grej  Bonnet,  Mr.  Dawton,  Mr.  D.  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  Bernal,  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  Sir  H. 
Parncll,  Mr.  G.  Philips,  Mr.  P.  Moore, 
Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Stuart  Worlley,  Mr. 
Birch,  Mr.  Pare§,  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Egerton,  sir  T.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
bouse. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  February  IS. 

SiNicuRE  PLACES  — King's  Remem- 
brancer.] Earl  Gr^svenor  moved  for  an 
account  of  pensions,  sinecures,  and  re- 
versions granted  during  the  last  year.  The 
motion,  he  observed,  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  made  last  session, 
with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  dif- 
ference of  the  dates.  This  motion  being 
agreed  to,  the  noble  eorl  proceeded  to  ad-  ; 
vert  to  certain  offices,  the  abolition  of, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  finance  coomiittee.  Ac- 
cording to  public  rumour,  a  new  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  King's  Remembrancer 
of  the  Exchequer  had  been  made,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  recom- 
mended, that  that  and  other  offices  exe- 
cuted by  deputy  should  be  abolished  when 
the  present  interest  vested  in  them  should 
cease.  The  noble  earl  also  referred  to  the 
offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells  and  of  the 
lord  justice  general  of  Scotland,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  any  regulations 
had  been  adopted  with  respect  to  them. 
As  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Parliament, 
he  recollected  that  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site had  last  year  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  which  would 
have  to  inquire  into  the  duties  of  that 
office,  parts  of  which,  he  understood,  it 
woifld  be  proper  to  preserve;  but  he 
thought  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
regulating  it,  and  every  other  office  of  the 
same  description. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  alluded,  as  exhibiting  a 
violation  of  the  principle  established  in 
the  ftnance  report,  were  unfounded.  Some 
of  the  offices  referred  to  were  to  be  regu^- 
lated  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 
One  of  these  offices,  that  of  Clerk  of  the 
Pells,  had  very  important  duties,  which 
had  hitherto  been  discharged  by  deputy. 
With  regard  to  ilie  office  of  King's  Re* 
membrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  the  regu- 
iatioB  of  which  iTai  undertaken  by  the 


Treasury,   its    duties    had  also    hither^ 
to  been  wholly  executed  by  deputy ;  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  government  that 
this  course  should  no  longer  be  observed, 
but  that  it  should  be  executed  altogether 
by  the  principal.     The  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  being  now  un^ 
dergoing  a  revision  in  order  to  their  being 
carried  into  effect,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Treasury  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  King's  Remem* 
Drancer.     But  this  was  a  temporary  ap* 
pointment,  which  had  solely  for  its  object 
the   execution  of  certain  duties  which» 
by  law,    must  be   performed    until    the 
office  be  finally  regulated.     With  regard 
to  the  office  of  Justice-general  of  Scot- 
land, that  was  also  one  in  which  regula- 
tion was  to  be  applied  as  speedily  as  pos« 
sible.      The   regulation   of  the  office   of 
Clerk  of  Parliament  lay  chiefly  with  their 
lordships'  House,  and  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  subject  being  taken  into  considera* 
tion  in  the  present  session. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  observed, 
that  it  had  been  recommended,  that  billa 
should  be  introduced  for  regulating  the 
offices  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  fi* 
nance  committee,  and  he  should  have  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  been  brought 
in  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  regulations  might  be  made 
by  act  of  parliament  As  yet,  however 
no  such  bills  had  come  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  the 
noble  marquis,  that  by  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment already  passed,  it  was  competent  for 
the  Treasury  to  make,  in  the  offices  pointed 
out,  such  regulations  as  appeared  to  be 
called  for.  This  was  to  be  done  on  the 
ret^ponsibility  of  the  Treasury.  What 
regulations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  office 
of  Remembrancer  of' the  Exchequer,  or 
any  other  office,  could  not  be  explained^ 
until  the  alterations  which  might  be  ner 
cessary  should  be  ascertained.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  certain,  that  no  ap* 
pointments  were  made  to  offices  of  this 
description,  except  such  as  were  perfectly 
temporary,  and  indispensable  for  the  exe* 
cution  of  particular  duties. 

• 

.  Tread-Mill.]  The  Marquis  of  Latri^ 
doBon  wished  to  take  notice  of  a  report 
which  had  reached  him,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  prison  discipline  in  genera^,- 
but  more  particularly  with  the  enforce^ 
ment  of  hard  labour  previous  to  convict 
tion.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  understood 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  aot  which 
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he  was  certain  that  none  of  their  lordships 
who  sat  on  the  committee  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred  ever  supposed  that  such  an 
interpretation  was  to  be  given  to  the  law. 
It  was  clearly  understood,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tread-mill  was  never  to  be 
enforced  except  on  conviction.    On  this 
subject,  there  had  been  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  committee,  and  had  it  ever 
been  supposed  that  any  doubt  could  arise 
in  the  breast  of  the  magistrates  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  clause  authorising  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  tread-miU,  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  it  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  add  a  clause,  making   it  penal   for 
any  magistrate  to  sanction  such  a  princi- 
ple as  that  of  punishment  before  convic- 
tion.    He  would  refer  to  the  words  of  the 
clause,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
presence  of  twenty  peers,  among  whom  no 
doubt,  whatever,  prevailed  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. The  clause  made  provbion  for  the  en- 
forcement of  hard  labour  as  a  punish^ 
ment  for  convicts  in  prisons,  and  for  the 
fair  employment  of  others.     The  word 
*<  employment/'  being  contradistinguished 
from  hard  labour,  was  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  the  clause.    He 
knew  not  whether  any  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  the  magistrates  who 
entertained  doubts  on  this  question,  and 
the  home  secretary,  but  certainly  there 
could  be  in  the  legislature  only  one  opi- 
nioo  on  the  meaning  of  the  act.  He  hoped 
this  misunderstanding  would  be  corrected, 
and  that  a  species  of  punishment,  liable  to 
no  objection  in  itself,  should  not  be  per« 
verted  by  an  undistingnishing  applications 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
ignominious    stamp   of   tne   puniahment 
should  be  held,  up  as  a  disgrace  to  be  at- 
tached exclusively  to  guilt ;  and  all  per- 
aoos  in  authority  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  an  express  law,  from  otherwise  apply- 
ing  it. 

The  Earl  of  Unerpaol  completely  con- 
curred with  the  noble  marquis  in  all  that 
he  had  stated  on  this  subject.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  him,  that  if  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tread-mill  was  applied  pre- 
vious to  sentence,  such  application  was  a 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
distinction  between  employment  before, 
and  punishment  after  conviction,  was  most 
material ;  and  he  would  freely  say,  that  if 
any  doubts  really  existed  among  the  ma- 
gistrates, they  ought  to  be  removed  alto- 
gether by  an  act  of  parliament,  if  aeces- 


Friday y  February  13* 

RjBciPRociTY  ov  Duties — Shifpiko 
Interest.]  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Reprocitj 
of  Duties  act, 

Mr.  Hnskisson  adverted  to  the  object 
of  the  Bill  of  last  session  on  this  subject, 
enabling  the  king  in  council  to  place  the 
shipping  of  a  foreign  state  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain, 
provided  in  the  ports  of  that  foreign  state 
British  shipping  experienced  similar  advan- 
tages.  His  majesty  had  been  also  empow- 
ered by  the  same  statute  to  impose  counteiN 
vailing  duties  in  case  any  foreign  state  im- 
posed duties  upon  any  goods  or  shipping  of 
thiscountry  arriving  in  the  ports  of  that  fo- 
reign state.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
exercise  this  last  power  with  regalrdtothe 
United  States.     Notwithstanding  the  act 
of.  18^2  had  settled  the  permanei^  inten- 
course  between  our  West  India  Islands 
and  the  United  States,  it  appeared  that 
the  latter  had  continued  the  alien  duty  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  on 
the  eargo,  and  it  became  requisite,  there^ 
fore,  for  our  own  protection,  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  to  the  extent  of  those 
enforced  in  America.     An  order  in  coun- 
cil had  ac<^rdingly  been  issued,  establish- 
ing a  duty  equal  to  94  cents  per  ton  upon 
'  the  ship,  and  of  60  cents  per  ton  upon 
the  cargo.    This  step  had  certainly  been 
taken  by  the  British  government  with  r^» 
gret  and  reluctance,  u>r  it  was  of  cuorsa 
very  desirous  that  the  duty  should  be 
abated  in  both  countries.     He  was  hap- 
py So  say,  however,  that  the  diftl^enoe 
was  at  this  time  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  it 
had  been   entered   into-  on   both    sides 
in  att  amicable  spirit,  with  a  view  merely 
to  secure  mutual  interests.  The  step  taken 
by  the  king  in  council  had  not  been  the 
result  afy  nor  intended  to  produce,  ill-will 
in  the  United  States.    It  had  been  called 
for  by  the  justice  of  the  ease,  and  would 
be  gladly  retraced  whenever  the  opportu* 
nity  was  afforded.    The  right  hoo.  gentle^ 
tleman  proposed  three  resolutions,  for^ 
mally  to  efiect  the  objects  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  Robertton  expressed  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  whole  system  of  re* 
ctprocity  of  duties.  He  insisted  that  the 
course  ministers  were  pursuing  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  shipping  interest,  and  es- 
pecially called  the  attention  of  the  House 
I  to  the  opiMMs  delivfnd  by  tb»lit«  Mr* 
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Marryat,  whose  lon^  experience  had  sup- 
ph'ed  him  with  practical  Knowledge  of  the 
utmost  value  upon  this  great  question. 
To  the  yisionary  theories  of  a  speculative 
cabinet  he  had  opposed  the  clear  deduc- 
tions of  fact,  and  had  shewn  incontrover- 
tibly  that  in  the  years  1821   and  1822, 
22,000  ton  of  shipping  had  been  built  less 
than  in  the  two  preceding  years;  that 
125,000  ton  less  had  been  emjployed,  and 
8«000  fewer  seamen  employed  as  a  school 
for  our  navy.  The  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  combated  this  statement  by 
a  reference  to  the  arrivals  in  Great  Britain, 
forgetting  that  the  increase  in  those  arri- 
vals was  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  im- 
proved  intercourae    with    Ireland,    and 
partly  to  our  connection  with  the  Con- 
tineift,  which  enabled  hundreds  of  small 
vessels  to  make  many  short  voyages  in  the 
course  of  the  year.     As  to  reciprocity  of 
duties,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  northern 
powers,  might  be  happy  to  join  in  the 
scheme,  because  it  promoted  their  inte- 
rests essentially;  they  could  find  mate- 
rials and  labour  for  ship-building  at  half 
our  expence,  and  yet  their  vessels  would 
be  admitted  upon  the  same  terms  as  our 
own.    With  America,  however,  the  case 
was  different ;  she  had  already  seen  that 
her  interests  drew  the  other  way,  and 
while  she  laughed  af  the  simplicity  of 
Great  Britain,  she  was  too  wary  not  to 
avail  herself  of  the  advantage  it  afforded. 
It  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  po- 
litic practiceof  every  nation  to  tax  foreign 
•hipping,  in  order  to  prevent  interference 
in  any  particular  branch  of  trade.    The 
carrying  trade  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
British  navy,  and  the  system  now  pursued 
would  cut  it  up  root  and  branch,  and  it 
was  astonishing  that  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  not  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  course  he  recommended. 
He  yet  trusted  to  see  the  House  roused  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  country  from 
gross  inattentiou  to  the  interests  of  our 
shipping  and  seamen. 

>Ir.  HuskissoH  said,  he  had  not  ex- 
pected that  on  this  occasion  the  prmciple 
of  the  bill  of  last  year  would  be  oisputed ; 
and,  though  quite  prepared  to  justify  all 
that  had  been  done,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  do  so.  .  What 
the  resolutionsp  reposed  to  do  was,  in  fact, 
in  fiivour  of  the  system  which  the  hon. 
member  so  strenuously  advocated. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

* 
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AUhori  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  1816»  enabling  landlords  in  Ireland 
to  distrain,  as  in  England,  the  growing 
crops  of  their  tenants..  To  this  measure 
he  could  see  no  objection ;  for  he  waa 
sure  that  the  landlords  themselves  could 
have  no  desire  to  exercise  this  odioua 
power,  although,  perhaps,  their  agents 
might.  The  object  which  he  had  in  vieir 
was,  to  take  from  the  effect  of  the  act  of 
1816  all  farms,  the  rent  of  which  did  not 
amount  to  10/.  a  year.  The  landlord 
should  still  be  left  the  same  power  as  be* 
fore  of  distraining  cattle.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would 
nave  also  a  collateral  advantage;  for  it 
must  be  manifest  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  that  country,  that 
one  of  its  principal  evils  arose  from  the 

great  subdivision  of  farms,  and  the  ten^ 
ency  of  this  measure  would  be  to  pre- 
vent so  great  a  subdivision,  and  thereby 
remove  to  that  extent  one  of  the  griev* 
ances  under  which  Ireland  laboured.  He 
should  therefore  move,  **  That  leave  be 
granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  so 
much  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  S.  c.  88,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  distraining  on 
growing  crops  in  Ireland." 

Sir  J.  Netoport  seconded  the  motion, 
and  remarked  that,  as  an  act  of  justice 
and  humanity  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
the  House  should  remove  the  power  of 
oppression  which  at  present  existed. 
Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
I  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  motion.    He 
L should   be  sorry  to  oppose   any  motion 
which  it  was  alleged  was  likely  to  afford 
relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  mean   to  pledge 
himself  to  give  his  support  to  the  measure 
in  its  future  stages,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  state  tliat  he  should  give  it  his  opposi* 
tion.     But  it  was  worth  the  consideration 
of  those'  who  introduced  the  measure,  to 
examine  whether  there  were  any  circum* 
stances  that  rendered  the  extension  of 
the  measure  necessary  to  Ireland  and  not 
to  this  country;    and  they  should  also 
consider  whether  in  giving  what  appeared 
an  advantage  ^to  the  suffering  tenant,  by 
depriving  the  landlord  of  the  means  of 
recovering   the  sum  which  was  due  to 
him,  they  did  not  in^iose  a  greater  evil 
upon  the  tenant  himself,   by  destroying 
that   credit  which    the  landlord    might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  give  hiin» 
It  was  perfectly  true,  that  the  process  of 
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distfaining  was  one  of  those  cases  which 
might  easily  be  depicted  as  extremely  op- 
pressive; but  if  you  deprive  the  landlord 
of  the  power  of  recovering*  let  it  also  be 
remembered  that  you  destroy*  in  a  great 
degree,  the  confidence  which  he  might 
be  disposed  to  place  in  his  tenant.  How- 
ever, he  should  offer  no  opinion  at  present 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill*  nor  as  to  the 
course  which  he  might  feel  it  necessary 
to  adopt  at  a  future  period. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  the  measure  proposed 
•by  the  noble  lord  would  not  take  away 
from  the  landlord  the  power  of  recover- 
ing his  rent;  it  only  altered  the  time, 
.what  the  noble  lord  had  proposed,  was 
perfectly  fair;  namely,  that  a  keeper 
might  be  retained  on  the  crop  whilst  it 
was  growing.  In  the  part  of  Ireland  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  where  there  were 
resident  gentlemen,  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  cUstrain  the  growing  crops ;  so 
that  whatever  it  might  be  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  neighbourhood  to  which 
he  belonged  was  exempt  from  the  evil. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

South  America.]  Sir  J.  Mackin" 
tosh  rose  to  give  notice  of  a  conditional 
mouon  of  a  very  extensive  and  general 
nature.  He  did  not  know  when  he  should 
bring  it  forward,  but  he  believed  it  would 
be  on  an  early  day  in  March.  It  had  re- 
ference to  the  relations  existing  at  pre* 
sent  between  this  kingdom  and  those 
countries  in  South  America  which  had 
formerlv  belonged  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
.and  which  had  now,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  past,  become  independent.  He  was 
.unable  to  specifjr  what  the  nature  of  his 
motion  would  be,  or  on  what  day  he 
should  bring  it  forward.  He  should 
therefore  allow  his  majesty's  ministers 
further  time  to  make  their  arrangements ; 
and  should  be  happy  to  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  making  his  motion  at  all, 
by  their  taking  some  salutary  measures 
on  the  subject  in  the  interim. 
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Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill.]  On  the 
motion,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Davenport  rose  to  give  to  it  his 
most  decided  opposition.  The  country 
had  grown  -  great  and  had  flourished 
under  the  present  system  of  law :  where, 
then,  was  the  necessity  of  altering  it  I 
JSesi^es,.  the  alteration  proposed  would 


be  particularly  disastrous  to  persons 
with  small  landed  estates,  and  would 
absolutely  ruin  all  those  who  had  bought 
them  ten  years  ago,  when  land  was 
high,  and*  when  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  leaving  part  of  the  purchase 
money  unpaid  upon  them.  This  bill  might 
raise,  but  it  could  not  lower,  the  present 
rate  of  ipterest ;  and  as  he  felt  more  for 
the  borrower  than  he  did  for  the  lender, 
he  could  do  no  less  than  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second, 
time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  rose  to  second  the 
amendment.  The  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  interest  of  money,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bill  to  destroy,  were,  he 
said,  in  consistence  with  the  whole  of  the 
English  laws  which  had  reference  to  em- 
ployments in  which  chance  was  concern- 
ed. The  same  principle  applied  to  in- 
surances. In  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
there  were  no  arguments  in  its  favour.  He 
thought  it  much  better  that  the  interest 
of  money  should  be  regulated  by  the  pre- 
sent laws  than,  that  all  those  salutary  pro- 
visions should  be  swept  away. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  after  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,'  he  should  be  sorry  that 
the  bill  should  go  to  a  division,  without 
some  explanation  being  afforded  of  the 
mistake  ne  had  fallen  into.  The  hon. 
member  had  said,  that  the  Usury  laws 
were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England. 
Now,  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  le* 
gislation,  as  of  the  ancientlaws,  was,  to 
give  the  greatest  freedom  to  bargaips, 
and,  to  all  sorts  of  mercantile  transac* 
tions.  The  greatest  benefit  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  country  by  any  admi- 
nistration for  the  last  thirty  years,  was 
that  which  had  resulted  from  the  enlight- 
ened policy  of  the  present  administration, 
in  breaking  down  the  absurd  restrictions 
with  which  commerce  had  been  previously 
shackled.  The  hon.  member  had  referred 
to  insurances ;  and  it  certainly  did  sur- 
prise him,  that  any  one  should  adduce  a 
reason  which  would  lead  to  a  result  so 
contrary  to  that  which  he  aimed  at. 
lliere  was  no  law  to  prevent  underwriters 
from  taking  any  premium  on  a  policy 
which  thev  might  agree  on  with  the  in- 
sured. The  analogy  of  the  Usury  laws 
indeed,  should  lead  them  to  fix  certain 
rates  of  insurance,  without  reference  to 
circumstances;  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
prenuum  to.  the  West  Indies  should  be  5 
per  cent,  to  the  East  *lf  and  so  eo,  whidi 
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■bould  nevter  be  varied  according  to  the 
vesttel,  or  to  the  teasun,  or  to  a  state  of 
war  and  peace*  The  opposition  to  this 
hill  was  dictated  by  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  iaterestA  of  the  borrowers  of  money ; 
whereas  it  was  evident*  that  the  freedom 
of  contract  was  as  advantageous  to  the 
borrower  as  it  was  to  the  lender,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  freedom  in  policies  of 
insurance  was  beneficial  to  the  under- 
writers and  to  the  insured.  What  would 
their  situation  be  if,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  hon.  member,  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium were  fixed,  instead  of  varying,  as  it 
now  did,  from  1  to  50  per  cent?  He 
agreed  that  in  the  cases  of  contracts  for 
lading  money  as  in  other  contracts,  they 
should  be  such  as  could  bear  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  and  that  fraud  and  deception 
ahould  be  punished ;  but  this  they  would 
be  under  the  common  law.  He  entreat- 
ed the  House,  therefore,  to  press  forward 
this  measure,  as  the  season  for  passing  it 
was  peculiarly  favourable,  at  a  time  when 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  at  be- 
tween three  and  four  per  cent,  and  thus 
much  below  the  rate  nxed  by  law.  The 
country  was  much  indebted  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  serjeont,  for  his  perseverance 
in  urging  forward  this  bill,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  now  reap  the  reward  of  iL 

Sir  «/.  WraUedey  aaid,  he  should  take 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  aubject 
before  the  House,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  that  could  be  agitated, 
especially  to  the  landed  interest.  The 
measure  now  before  them  was,  to  sweep 
IHvay  the  laws  which  had  been  sanctioned 
hy  me  experience  of  years.  During  that  | 
tiflse,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  govern-  : 
ment  of  this  country  had  been  to  prevent '' 
extortion  and  usury,  by  enacting  those 
laws  which  some  iodividuala  now  wished 
to  be  repealed.  This  country,  instead  of 
being  injured,  had  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  Usury  laws.  Since  the  period  of 
the  last  act,  that  of  queen  Anne,  there 
waa  no  country  in  which  capital  had 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it 
bad  done  in  England ;  and  yet  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  repeal  laws,  which 
brought  the  whole  capital  of  the  coud^ 
try  into  the  metropolis.  If  they  were  re- 
pealedi  it  ought  not  to  be  on  mere 
theoretical  grounds :  some  practical  good 
ahould  be  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  measure.  He  contended, 
that  those  laws  had  done  no  practical  in« 
jii^  to  the  landed  interest.  In  times 
eC  diitrsMf  it  isaa  truoi  they  borrowed 
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money  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  when  tliey 
gave  redeemable  annuities,  those  annuitiea 
might,  in  time,  be  taken  up.  The  per- 
sons who  now  lent  money  to  the  landed 
interest  at  8^  per  cent,  would,  if  thoae 
laws  were  repealed,  change  their  demand 
with  every  fluctuation.  Now  they  would 
have  four,  now  five,  now  six  per  cent.  In 
short,  there  would  be  no  certainty  in  the 
money  market.  If,  in  time  of  distress^ 
the  landed  interest  could  borrow  money 
at  5  per  cent,  what  would  become  of  the 
commercial  interest?  In  proportion  as 
•the  security  they  had  to  ofter  was  worae 
than  that  afforded  by  the  landed  intereat, 
would  the  lender  demand  a  more  exorbi- 
tant rate — not  less,  perhaps,  than  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  if  those  lavira 
were  repealed.  Let  the  House  also  con* 
sider  the  situation  in  which  the  govern^ 
ment  would  be  placed.  During  the  laat 
war,  whilst  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  waa 
r&ghig,  when  the  Bank  Restriction  act 
was  passed,  and  when  the  public  funda 
were  under  50,  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  borrowing  money  :  but  he  waa 
convinced,  if  those  laws  had  not  then 
existed,  that  government  would  not  have 
been  able  to  raise  the  money  which  waa 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  a& 
fairs  of  the  nation.  They  would  not  have 
had  that  preference  in  the  market  which 
they  ought  always  to  have;  and  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  an  in- 
terest of  10  or  12  per  cent.  If,  therefore^ 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  was  calculated  te 
starve  the  merchant  and  manufacturei^ 
and  to  beggar  the  government,  the  Hous# 
ought  to  throw  out  this  bill,  and  that,  too^ 
hy  such  a  minority  as  would  induce  the 
learned  gentleman  never  again  to  bring  k 
forward. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
seemed  to  fear  that  the  mercaniile  and 
manufacturing  classes,  and  even  the  ge^ 
vernment  itself,  must  suffer  by  the  repeal 
of  those  laws.  Now,  without  entering 
into  much  argument  on  those  points,  it 
might  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  laws 
against  usury  had  been  done  away  all 
over  Europe,  and  that  no  harm  had  oo 
curred  either  to  governments  or  to  indivi- 
duals; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  ha 
believed  that  the  interest  of  all  partiea 
were  much  improved  by  that  repeal.  One 
or  two  circumstances  had  come  under  hii 
own  obsenrafioi^  which  proved  that  iheaa 
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hw8  had  occaiioned  the  most  destructive 
cSects  Co  families  in  this  coontry,  by  com- 
peih'ng  tbem  to  raise  money  by  way  of 
annuity.  Money,  like  every  other  com- 
modity, ought  to  be  allowed  to  fetch  its 
fast  value  in  the  market*  Now,  if  an  in- 
dividual wanted  to  borrow  money,  which, 
If  these  laws  were  not  in  existence,  he 
might  procure  for  seven  per  cent.,  he 
would  oe  obliged,  in  his  endeavour  to 
tvade  those  laws,  to  pay  13,  14,  or  even 
15  per  cent.  The  hon.  baronet  had  only 
to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee,  and  there  he  would  find  those 
frots  distinctly  proved.  The  hon.  baronet 
expressed  some  fears  as  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  commercial  body  would  be 
placed,  if  this  bill  passed.  Now  he  (  Mr. 
S.),  as  one  of  that  body,  must  say,  that 
he  bad  not  the.  slightest  apprehension  on 
the  subject.  He  could  solemnly  assert, 
that  he  never  had  met  a  man  for  whose 
Judgment  he  had  any  respect,  who  enter- 
tained a  doubt  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  that  the  chief  &rgn- 
jnent  against  the  bill  was,  that  the  e&ct 
of  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  would  be, 
to  raise  the  interest  of  money.  Now,  in 
Holland,  there  never  had  been  any  re- 
straint on  money  dealings ;  and  he  could 
state  from  hb  own  experience,  as  well  as 
from  history,  that  there  was  no  country  in 
Europe  where  the  rate  of  interest  had 
been  and  was  so  low  as  in  the  United 
Provinces*  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his 
majesty's  government  would  countenance 
this  measure,  which  was  In  perfect  unison 
with  the  liberal  course  of  policy  they  had 
recently  adopted. 

Mr.  Huskuion  said,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  whom  this  subject 
was  reflerred  in  1818,  and  who  had  re- 
ported their  sentiments  to  the  House. 
The  opinion  he  had  formed  in  that  com- 
mittee he  still  entertained.  Indeed,  he 
had  never  varied  from  it.  He  need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
object  of  the  learned  serjeant*  He  con- 
•idered  the  Usury  laws  as  only  calculated 
to  add  to  the  dimculties  of  borrowing  mo- 
ney, to  increase  litigation^  and  to  encou- 
rage fraud* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when  this  question  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  last  session  he  voted 
against  the  proposition,  not  because  there 
was  any  advantage  in  the  principle  of  the 
existing  laws,  against  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  arguments  could  be  advanced; 

but  because  be  waa  not  prepared  to  say 
VOL.  X.  r-  r-  / 
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that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  parlia- 
ment ought  to  repeal  those  laws.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure was  now  so  strong  as  it  was  last  year ; 
and  if  it  were  desirable  at  all  that  those 
laws  should  be  altered,  he  conceived  the 
present  period  was  as  good  as  could  be 
selected. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, he  was  aware,  to  defend  those  laws 
in  point  of  principle;  but,  in  point  of 
practice,  he  must  say  that  it  would  be 
dangerous,  without  a  great  deal  more  con- 
sideration, to  alter  those  laws  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  so  general  and  so  be- 
neficial a  distribution  of  capital,  and  where 
money  was  to  be  had  at  aU  times  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  If  the  learned  gentle- 
man with  whom  this  measure  ori^nated 
thought,  while  government  was  m  the 
market,  that  any  change  of  the  law  would 
make  the  loan  of  money  cheaper  to  indi-* 
TidualB,  he  was  very  much  mistaken.  He 
believed  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would 
raise  the  price  of  money  to  government* 
instead  of  reducing  it.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  suppose,  that  by  carrying  this  measure* 
indiviauals  would  be  saved  from  ruin,'  be- 
cause they  would  not  then  be  obliged  to 
get  into  those  annuity  contracts  under 
which  so  many  families  suffered :  they  be- 
lieved that  a  complete  end  would  be  put 
to  all  ruinous  money  contracts.  But  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  hope  for  any 
sudh  result,  unless,  at  the  same  time  that 
those  laws  were  repealed,  they  .contrived 
to  alter  the  conduct  and  temper  of  indivi- 
duals. By  repealing  those  laws  they 
would  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  money 
hy  extravajgant  persons,  without  confer- 
ring any  advantage  on  the  steady  and  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  community,  whon^ 
they  ought  especially  to  protect.  He  was 
not  on  the  committee— [The  boo.  member 
was  here  reminded  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee.]  If  he  was  on  the 
committee,  he  had  certainly  forgotten  th^ 
circumstance.  He  had,  however,  read 
the  evidence ;  and  if  he  had  known  that 
the  learned  Serjeant's  brat,  which  had 
been  bandied  about  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, was  to  have  been  taken  up  by  go- 
vernment, he  would  have  brought  down 
that  evidence,  and  proved  that  it  did  not 
bear  out  the  view  of  those  who  supported 
this  measure.  No  advantage  had  been 
pointed  out  that  would  at  all  warrant 
them  in  embarking  on  such  a  speculation* 
There  was  no  country,  not  even  Holland 
itself,  in  which  wealth  had  so  greatly  in- 
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creaied  as  il  had  done  in  England,  during 
tbe  period  when  those  laws  were  in  ope- 
ration. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Orulow  certainly  could 
not  congratulate  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite on  .the  strength  of  his  memory,  for 
Ke  had  undoubtedly  been  a  member  of  the 
committee ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  that 
he  had  attended  it.  It  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  make  any  observations 
on  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
this  measure,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite*  and  his  right 
hon.  friends  near  him.  The  hon.  genUe- 
man  who  seconded  the  amendment  had 
fallea  into  a  great  mistake  about  the  origin 
of  the  Usury  laws. .  Much  of  his  venera- 
tion for  those  laws  seemed  to  be  founded 
upon  a  notion  of  their  great  antiquity ; 
but  he  would  probably  l)e  surprised  to 
learn,  that  the  taking  of  interest  for  mo- 
ney at  all  was  proscribed  by  our  early 
statutes  as  being  contrary  to  Christianity. 
This  was  the  uniform  language  of  our 
early  statutes.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  baronet  opposite,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest would  be  Dome  down  by  this  mea- 
sure ;  that  in  ordinary  times  money  might 
be  readily  obtained  upon  mortgage^  and 
that  in  seasons  of  difficulty  recourse  might 
be  had  to  the  system  of  raising  money  by 
redeemable  annuities.  Undoubtedly  re- 
deemable annuities  could  be  resorted  to : 
they  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  resorted 
to ;  but  at  what  rate  of  interest  ?  Why,  at 
the  ruinous  rate  of  10,  12,  IS,  and  14  per 
cent.,  for  two,  three,  or  four  lives.  Tliis 
was  the  remedy  which  the  hon.  baronet 
preferred ;  this  was  the  ruinous  expedient 
of  which  he  was  so  much  enamoured! 
Not  only  had  this  expedient  been  resorted 
to  at  a  period  of  difficulty,  but  estates  had 
been  actually  sold  at  a  time  when  scarcely 
a  purchaser  could  be  found  in  the  market. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Usury  laws  would  be  so  far  from  being  in- 
jurious to  the  landed  interest,  that  no  class 
of  the  community  would  derive  more  essen- 
tial benefit  from  that  repeal  than  the  agricul- 
tural class.  The  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  injurious  to  the  commercial  interest, 
"were  equally  unfounded.  As  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  borrowing  stock  to  replace  it, 
It  had  been  no  less  ruinous  than  that  of 
resorthig  to  redeemable  annuities.  An 
hon.  fKend  near  him  had  mentioned  a  case 
to  him — and  this  was  far  from  being  a  so- 
litarjr  instance— in  which  a  person  had  lost 
SO  per  cent  by  borrowing  stock  to  re- 
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place  It.  Tlie  object  of  his  biU  wu,  to 
place  money  contracts  on  the  same  footing 
as  all  other  commercial  transactions;  to 
afford  a  full,  fair,  and  open  competition  in 
tbe  money  market,  and  to  allow  persons 
to  make  their  own  bargains  with  respect 
to  money,  as  they  were  at  present  allowed 
to  make  them  with  respect  to  all  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Baring  said»  that,  after  the  general 
concurrence  of  sentiment  which  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  subject,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations.  He  could  not, 
however,  forbear  saying  a  few  words  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  involving,  at 
it  undoubtedly  did,  a  change  in  our  laws 
of  very  considerable  importance.  But 
though  it  was  a  change  of  considerable 
importance,  it  was  a  change  which  woald 
produce  no  immediate  effect ;  and  it  was 
because  it  would  produce  no  immediate 
effect,  that  he  conceived  this  to  be  the 
proper  time  for  legislating  on  the  subject. 
They  were  not  now  legislating  on  the 
subject  of  fixing  the  value  of  money  ;  and. 

Serhaps,  a  more  favourable  opportunity  pf 
oing  away  with  those  laws  had  not  oc« 
curred  in  the  last  half  century.  It  had 
been  said,  that  a  vast  accumulation  of 
capital  had  taken  place,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  these  laws.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital 
had  gone  on  increasing,  because  the 
Usury  laws  as  far  as  capitalists  and  monied 
men  were  concerned,  were  wholly  in- 
operative. The  invasion  of  these  laws 
was  so  easy,  that  the  monied  interest  had 
never  been  affected  by  them.  Not  so^ 
however,  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  it 
was  not  without  surprise,  therefore,  that 
he  found  this  measure  most  vehemently 
opposed  by  that  very  class  of  the  com« 
munity,  which,  above  all  others,  it  was 
most  calculated  to  benefit — he  meant  the 
country  gentlemen.  He  really  hoped,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  advantage  of  hearing' 
what  could  be  urged  against  this  measure 
and  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
of  removing  the  prejudices  which  were 
entertained  against  it,  that  this  bill  would 
be  suffered  to  go  further.  Even  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  measure  was  calculated  to 
promote  their  interests,  nothing  would  be 
more  easy,  when  this  bill  came  into  the; 
committee,  than  to  restrict  its  operaUon 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  except 
the  agricultural ;  so  that  it  might  not  es« 
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tend  10  the  loan  of  money  upon  mortgages. 
With  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chant toA  the  manufacturer*  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  repeal  of 
these  laws*  It  was  equall?  certain,  that 
|be  landed  interest  would  be  relieved, 
enfn  abore  all  other  classes,  by  this 
ttieasure ;  but,  if  they  could  not  be  per- 
suaded of  it,  they  miffht  be  exempted 
firom  its  operation.  What  was  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  landed  interest 
•tood,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war, 
by  the  effect  of  the  existing  kiws  i  While 
these  laws  were  wholly  inoperative  upon 
capitalists,  who  coula  evade  them,  and 
upon  the  government  who  were  borrowing 
at  an  usurious  interest  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war,  the  landed  proprietor 
could  never  raise  a  sixpence  except  by 
die  most  desperate  usury,  and  while  the 
rate  of  interest  passed  from  5  per  cent  to 
5}  or  6  per  cent  with  respect  to  other 
capital,  it  passed  at  once  from  5  to  14  per 
cent  with  respect  to  landed  security.  The 
country  gentlemen,  therefore,  were,  in  fact, 
.more  interested  in  the  repeal  of  this 
measurCithan  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

-  Captain  Maherley  said,  the  hon.  member 
for  Wareham  had  asserted  that,  the  policy 
of  this  measure  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
-evidence  ffiven  before  the  committee. 
Now,  he  had  within  these  few  days  re- 
ferred to  that  evidence,  and  he  begged 
leave  to  differ  entirely  from  tlie  opinion  of 
the  hon.  member.  He  should  give  his 
cordial  support  to  a  measure,  which  he 
believed  to  be  founded  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  commercial  policy,  and  in 
the  expediency  bf  which  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen,  as  well  as  practical 
men,  had  equally  concurred.  He  need 
only  refer  to  such  names  as  those  of  the 
late  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  Sugden,  and  Mr.  Roths- 
chUd. 

Sir  W.  de  Crespigity  expressed  his  en- 
tire concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  considered  the  Usury 
laws  injurious  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity; but  more  especially  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest. 

,Tbe  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  120.  For  the  Amendment  2S. 
The  bul  was  then  read  a  second  time* 

Deputy  Remxmb&ancxrsrip  of  thx 
Exchequer.]  Mr.  Baring  requested  to 
W  informed  of  the  circumstances  imder 


which  Mr.  Vincent,  after  ^he  death  of  the 
late  deputy  remembrancer,  Mr.  Steele, 
had  been  appointed  to  this  office. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  Mr.  Vincent's  appointment  was  tem- 
porary. The  law  which  came  into  ope* 
ration  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele,  did  not 
provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
deputy  remembrancer,  or  fix  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  that  office  should 
henceforward  be  performed.  It  only  re- 
quired that,  whenever  that  event  took 
place,  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  should 
determine  what  should  be  the  future  du- 
ties of  the  office,  and  what  should  be  the 
extent  of  tlie  emolument  arising  from  it. 
The  lords  of  the  Treasury,  accordingly, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele,  loftt  no  time 
in  calling  upon  the  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  on  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  report  to  them  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  office ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  duties  of  it,  from  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Exchequer,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  continued  until  some  new 
system  could  be  arranged ;  and  it  iVas  not 
very  easy  to  decide  by  what  system  the 
business  would  be  best  done,  and  with 
least  expense  to  the  public.  Pending  tin's 
inquiry,  however,  Mr*  Vincent  had  been 
appointed.  He  was  required  himself  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  place,  and  al- 
lowed no  deputy ;  and  he  was  directed  to 
receive  the  accustomed  fees  for  the  pre- 
sent, not  keepiog  them  for  himself,  but 
paying  them  into  the  consolidated  fund ; 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  of  course  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  power  of  giving 
him  an  adeouate  compensation  for  his 
labour.  For  himself,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  regidate  the  office  in  that  way  which 
should  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
service;  and,  whatever  difficulty  there 
might  be  in  determining  the  precise  mode 
in  which  the  necessary  duties  should  be 
executed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  they 
would  be  performed  at  a  considerably  less 
expense  than  they  had  been  heretofore. 

Mr.  Baring  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  explanation,  and  trusted  that  the 
new  arrangement  would  amount  to  a 
complete  remodelling  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  high  time  that  the  country  should 
get  rid  of  a  system  of  keeping  accounts  so 
cumbrous  and  so  inefficient,  that  it  might 
almost  disgrace  a  tribe  of  Indian  savages. 

Drt  Rot  in  Ships.]  Mr.  Hume  rose 
to  present  a  petition  connected  with  the 
oharges  for  the  navy.    The  petitioner  was 
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a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Burridge, 
who  had  lately  written  upon  the  subject  of 
.  *'  Dry  Rot ;"  and  the  petition  stated  very 
extensive  injury  accruing  of  late  years 
from  that  disease  to  our  shipping ;  inso- 
much, that  nearly  one-half  tne  vessels  in 
the  navy  were  more  or  less  visited  by  i% ; 
and  several  ships,  the  Lord  Nelson,  the 
Lord  Howe,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
others,  had  lately,  upon  a  survey,  been 
found  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  pe- 
titioner added,  that  it  would  appear,  upon 
calculation,  that,  owing  to  this  disease,  the 
number  of  sea*worthy  ships  which  at  pre- 
sent composed  our  navy,  was  smaller  than 
that  which  we  had  maintained  in  the  year 
1793 ;  and  prayed  that  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty would  take  means  to  repress  the 
evil.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  desirous  to 
know  what  the  admiralty  was  prepared  to 
do  in  this  matter,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It 
was  quite  certain,  that  the  English  oak 
had  not  been  used  formerly  to  decay,  as 
it  did  now.  As  ibr  the  coal  tar,  which 
had  been  supposed  a  remedy,  he  under* 
stood  that  it  did  nothing  but  mischief;  it 
injured  the  health  of  the  men,  and  did  no 
good  to  tlie  timber.  He  was  informed 
that  ships  built  in  America,  from  wood 
felled  at  the  season  when  the  sap  was  not 
in  the  treoi  were  not  subject  to  dry  rot ; 
or  -at  least,  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
those  built  by  us,  from  wood  felled  when 
the  sap  was  in  it.  Whatever  might  be 
the  merits  of  the  petition*  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
vas  one  which  demanded  the  fullest  at- 
tention and  discussion. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bM, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  hon.  member,  whe- 
ther this  waa  a  convenient  moment  for 
presenting  such  a  petition. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  other  business ;  and 
would  therefore  present  the  petition  upon 
another  occasion. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  N 

Sir  George  Clerk  rose,  to  bring  forward 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  present  year. 
Pie  said,  that  after  the  great  reductions 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  our 
naval  department,  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  any  further  ones  were  likely  to  be 
proposed.  The  vote  called  for  this  year 
was  about  320,000/,  more  than  had  been 
taken  lui;  because  it  was  necessary  to 
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make  some  small  addition  to  our  present 
force.    He  anticipated  no  objection  to 
this  fh>m  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side» 
because  their  complaint  for  some  time 
had  been  rather  that  our  naval  esublisli- 
ment  was  too  low.    The  unsettled  state 
of  some  parts  of  the  world  to  which  the 
commerce  of  England  was  now,    with 
every  prospect  of  advantage,  extending 
iuelf,  would  fully  account  for  the  trifling 
additional  expense  which  was  contem- 
plated ;  and  in  addition  to  this  considera^ 
tien,  there  was  the  probability  that  the 
piratical  depredations  in  the  West  Indiet, 
which  now  were  entirely  stopped,  would 
recommence  if  our  strength  in  that  quarter 
was  withdrawn;   and  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  our  power  in  the  Meaiter«- 
ranean,  as  long  as  the  present  disputes 
existed  between  Turkey  and  her  Greek 
dependencies.     With  respect  to  the  peti- 
tion which  had  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  the  subject  was 
already  under  the  consideration  of  the 
beard  of  admiralty,  who  were  not  bliiMl 
to  its  importance.    The  fact  was,  in  some 
measure,  that  from  the  great  exigencies 
of  the  late  war,  it  had  been  found  necea- 
sary  to  build  ships  without  those  precau- 
tions which  would  have  been  used  under 
circumstances  of  full  leisure.     Timber 
had  been  used,  in  many  cases,  which  was 
not  sufficiently  seasoned.    We  were  notr^ 
however,  using  every  means  to  avoid  the 
evil  to  which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded. 
Ships  were  built  under  cover ;  the  timber 
employed  was  perfectly  dry ;  and  the  coal- 
tar— as  to  the  harmlessness  of  which  he 
had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  be 
satisfied— >was  made  use  of,  and,  as  was 
believed,  with  good  efiect.    Independent 
of  these  precautions,  an  experiment  was 
now  making,  whether  the  dry  rot  might 
not  be  prevented  by  immersing  the  wood 
in  salt  water  before  it  was  worked  up ;  and 
he  begged  to  state,  that  the  comptroller 
of  the  navy,  whose  information  upon  the 
matter  was  much  better  than  his  own, 
would  be  fully  prepared  to  answer,  if  ne- 
cessary,  all  the  allegations  in  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen's  petition.     The 
hon.  baronet  concluded  by  stating,  that 
tlie  extra  charge  of  320,000/.  incurred^ 
was  to  meet  the  cost  of  4,000  additional 
seamen  (making  our  establishment,  from 
25,000  men,  29,000,  including  a  force  of 
9,000  royal  marines),  together  with  cer- 
tain expenses  arising  out  of  the  increased 
price  Of  provisions ;  and  by  moving  <*  Tbst 
a  sum  not  exceeding  885^950/.  be  gnuatsd 
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for  wages  of  tlio  said  29,000  for  13  lunar 
months,  at  the  rate  of  2L  7<*  per  man 
per  mooth*'* 

Mr.  fVmrre  wished  to  put  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  arrangensents  respect- 
ing, the.  preventive  serricet  whic^  had 
e£d>lishea  a  sort  of  ffendarmerie  upon 
oor  ahorea.  The  high  duties  imposed  in 
lime  of  war  were»  now  that  France  and 
England  were  at  peacct  operating  as  such 
a  bounty  upon  contraband  trade  as  no 
vigilance  could  withstand,  and  producing 
actually  a  regular  guerilla  warfare  between 
ihe  government  force  and  the  smugglers. 
We  bad  now  no  fewer  than  l,7(X)men 
employed  in  the  preventive  service,  patrol- 
ling upon  our  coast  He  wished  also  to 
know  if,  iu  case  4>f  any  addition  being 
made  to  the  force  appointed  to  the  coast 
blockade,  the  additional  forces  would  be 
put  imder  the  same  commands  as  at  pre- 
sent* There  was  one  ship  of  war  sta- 
tioned in  tlie  Downs  to  watch  over  a  line 
of  coast  so  extensive,  that  the  officer  who 
there  held  control  was  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  the  boat,  night  and  day  con- 
tinually, for  weeks  together.  This  he 
might  do  from  his  zeal  and  anxiety  to 
complete  a  system  of  his  own  creation ; 
but  it  was  too  much  for  the  country  to 
receive  from  the  service  of  any  one  man* 
His  only  object,  however,  in  rising*  was, 
to  know  if  any,  and  what  portion  of  this 
additional  force  was  to  be  put  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom 
he  had  alluded. 

Sir  G.  CUrk  said,  that  it  certainly  was. 
the  intention  of  government  to  continue 
Ihe  system  of  the  preventive  service  as  at 
present  established,  which,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  remarks  of  Ihe  hon.  member,  had 
operated  with  most  complete  success. 
There  had  been  one  violent  and  bloody 
affray  upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  which  had 
been  much  dwelt  on  by  the  opponents  of 
the  system ;  but  it  was  merely  the  last 
desperate  effort  of  the  smusglers  in  that 
part,  to  defend  their  unlawtul  occupation 
against  tlie  encroachments  of  the  preven- 
tive service.  It  was  very  true  that  cap* 
'  tain  M*6uUoch  had  his  whole  heart  in  toe 
success  of  the  system,  of  which  he  was 
tlie  contriver,  and  Uiat  his  duties  were  of 
a  very  weighty  kind,  his  command  reach- 
ing in  extent  from  Chichester,  westward, 
to  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  eastward.  Of  the 
additional  force  now  asked  for,  6S0  sea- 
men were  to  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  that  officer. 
Tht  jnafnoiroeM  of  the  channel  in  this 


division  made  the  running  of  spirits  more 
easy  than  in  other  places.  But  he  could 
safely  say,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
smuggling  now  carried  on  took  place 
without  the  limits  of  the  coast  blocxade. 
He  admitted,  that  the  high  duties  on 
spirits,  tendered  necessary  by  the  large 
amdhnt  of  taxes  which  must  of  necessity 
be  raised,  offered  a  great  inducement  for 
smuggling,  and  therefore  the  preventive 
service  naturally  operated  less  effectively 
in  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  offered 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  introduction 
of  spirits* 

Colonel  Davies  doubted  the  last  propo- 
sition of  the  gallant  officer,  that  the 
amount  of  taxes  could  be  augmented  by 
such  enormous  duties  on  foreign  spirits* 
And  whether  the  surefit  mode  of  aug- 
mentation would  not  be  considerably  to 
reduce  the  duties ;  which  would  also  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  that  most  expensive 
system  of  coast-blockade.  By  rettims 
for  which  he  had  moved  last  session,  it 
appeared  that  the  expense  wa9  no  less 
than  600,000/*  in  the  collection  of  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  only*  It  was  his 
intention,  before  long,  to  show  how  the 
revenue  might  be  benefited,  and  the  es- 
tablishment reduced,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  more  reasonable  p<^cy«  It  was  in  vain 
to  look  for  the  extinction  of  smuggUog  to 
the  preventive  service.  Those  wno  vio- 
lated the  laws  by  the  introduction  of  con- 
traband goods  considered  that  there  was 
no  moraloffence ;  consequently  there  was 
no  direct  dread  of  ignominy  in  thepun- 
ishments  which  they  had  iq  fear,  lliere 
was  nothing  so  prolific  of  crime  (the  laws 
concemiDff  poachers  always  excepted)  as 
the  laws  which  went  to  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.  As  to  the  interests  of  the 
revenue,  he  pledged  himself  on  a  future 
day  to  prove  that  they  were  materially 
injured  by  the  continuance  of  the  present 
high  duties. 

Mr*  Hume  said,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  addition  of  the  navy,  nor  did  he 
like  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  were 
laid  before  the  House.  It  was  impossible 
to  choose  any  method  in  which  mischief 
would  be  more  likely  to  arise,  than  the 
combming  of  the  preventive  service,  with 
the  regular  means  of  defence  for  the  coun- 
try. ^  The  House  was  kept  from  knowing 
the  limits  of  either  brancii  of  the  service ; 
and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  and  consequently, 
they  were  without  Uie  power  of  deliberat- 
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rag  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  par- 
ticular kincU  of  duties :  they  were  pro- 
ceeding altogether  upon  an  erroneouf  prin- 
dple.  Formerly  the  naval  estimates  were 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  charges  for 
collecting  tne  revenue.  The  naval  offi* 
cers  on  their  difiereot  stations  were  at 
hand,  and  freauently  assisted  in  the  cap- 
tion of  smugglers.  It  was  no'  advantage 
to  the  character  of  English  seamen  to  he 
identified  with  the  collectors  of  the  reve- 
nue: it  was  calculated  to  lower,  rather 
than  improve  them.  They  would  be 
anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  pay 
and  the  milder  kmd  of  discipline,  to  get 
into  that  line  of  the  service.  He  waa 
anxious  the  House  should  know  what  was 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  the  exact  force  that  was  employed  m 
the  prevention  of  smuggling?  and  he 
should  also  be  glad  to  have  specified  the 
expense  attending  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
andlrcland,  and  whether  it  was  to  continue 
the  same  or  to  he  reduced.  He  should  be 
glad  to  hear  it  stated  why  it  was  necessary 
m  the  present  year,  to  maintain  a  xiavy 
of  29,(XX)  men.  He  remembered  very 
well  that,  in  the  year  1817  or  1818, 
when  ministers  were  urged  to  reduce  the 
then  existing  establishment,  a  noble  lord, 
now  no  more,  used  to  say,  *<BeqolIect 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed :  we 
cannot  come  back  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  1814,  the  affiiirs  of  the  country 
are  not  ^et  settled  ;*'  but  he  also  remem- 
bered that  the  noble  lord  invariably  held 
out  the  prospect  that,  when  that  tranquil- 
lity Aould  be  established  which  he  ex- 
pected would  have  been  the  result  of  his 
measures,  then  a  considerable  reduction 
would  be  made ;  and  now  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  this  augmentation  sliould  take 
place.  Last  year  the  House  consented 
to  an  increase  of  4,000  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  be  placed.  At  that 
time  a  confidence  was  reposed  in  minis- 
ters, because  no  one  coula  say  how  soon 
hostilities  might  have  been  commeuced; 
the  House  were  then  ignorant  of  the  in- 
tentions of  ministers,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  soon  the  country  might 
be  called  upon  to  arm.  But  now  things 
were  quite  different.  Peace  had  been  re- 
stored in  Spain.  The  South  American 
provinces  were  likely  to  remain  undis- 
turbed and  unmolested.  The  manifesto 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
set  that  question  at  rest.  Thanks  to  him 
for  that— 4>ut  not  to  us.    If  we  had  had 
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the  manliness  to  speak  out,  much  that  had 
passed  would  have  been  prevented.  But 
we  were  afraid  to  speak  out :  we  were 
afraid  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who  seemed 
determined  to  extend  their  arbitrary  pow- 
er over  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Biit» 
if  we  were  afraid  to  speak  out  our  opiniona 
and,  if  ministers  had  made  up  their  mioda 
that  come  what  may,  the  interests  of  the 
country  must  be  attended  to;  and,  ifthey 
were  still  of  opinion,  that  those  intereata 
were  best  consulted  by  preserving  peace» 
then  he  would  say,  that  unless  the  govern- 
ment were  in  possession  of  some  infoniM- 
tion  (and  the  House  had  seen  how  defici* 
ent  they  had  sometimes  been  in  that  re^ 
snect)  which  they  had  not  discloaed, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  whatever 
for  maintaining  such  a  fleet.  If,  in« 
deed,  they  had  any  such  information^ 
let  them  speak  out  boldly,  and  not  talk  of 
the  paltry  necessity  of  a  coast  blockade; 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  man  to  see  omr 
navy  on  a  respectable  footing ;  but  before 
it  was  further  augmented,  be  should  like 
to  hear  some  good  reason  assigned.  It 
was  irrecoocileable  in  those  who  had  pnn 
claimed  the  prosperous  state  of  the  coan- 
try,  and  the  probability  of  that  prosperity 
not  being  disturbed,  to  call  for  this  aug- 
mentation of  men.  He  considered  it  ■ 
wise  policy  to  have  preserved  peace,  and 
he  wished,  by  husbanding  our  resources^ 
to  place  the  country  in  a  condition  beat- 
calculated  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
peace,  or  to  vindicate  its  interests  and  chsip' 
racter,  in  the  event  of  its  being  attacked 
by  any  foreign  power.  What  motive,  what* 
apprehension,  justified  the  proposed  iii« 
crease,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  as. 
yet  no  reason  had  been  given  bv  thoae 
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who  proposed  it.  England 
ment  nad  more  ships  and  more  men 
ployed  in  her  navy,  than  all  the  other, 
powers  of  the  world  could,  if  united,  for^. 
nish.  Surely,  then,  the  country  had  a 
right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  ao  in- 
creased expenditure,  to  such  a  consider- 
able amount,  was  called  for.  The  fact^ 
was,  that  from  the  system  lately  carried' 
into  efiect  in  the  management  of  the  navyi' 

girliament  might  pass  resolutions,  and  tM- 
oard  of  Admiralty  might  issue  orders, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  men.  Thai. 
difficulty  had  been  felt  very  considerably 
for  some  time  past ;  and,  in  consequence, 
ships  commissioned  for  foreign  service,' 
haa  been  detained  for  weeks,  not  having' 
been  able  to  obtain  their  complement  <m 
seamen.    What  was  the  reason  of  tbia  dis- 
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ioclinatioD  to  entejr  a  service  once  the 

fride  and  boast  of  the  British  people? 
le  was  convinced  that  itlproceeded  trom  the 
regulations  that  had  recently  been  acted 
upon  with  regard  to  that  branch  of  the 
public  service.  By  the  tendency  of  those 
regulations  seamen  found  themselves  shut 
put  from  even  the  hope  of  promotion  ;  no 
matter  how  distinguished  and  exen^plary 
their  services*  All  hope  and  energy  was 
destroyed  in  that  class  of  officers,  fVom 
.whom  formerly  our  most  experienced,  and 
most  valuable  officers  were  taken.  It  was, 
however,  but  fair  to  say,  that  some  devi- 
ialion  had,  within  the  last  three  months, 
taken  place  on  that  head,  and  that  some 
old  officers  had  been  appointed  to  ships. 
But  the  principle  must  be  altogether 
changed,  if  the  character  of  our  navy  was 
to  be  maintained.  We  must  ^et  rid  alto- 
gether of  that  radical  evil,  which  confined 
promotion  to  rank  and  influence.  It  was 
jrbrmerly  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  every 
man  who  entered  the  navy,  that  he  had 
open  to  him  all  the  gradations  of  promo- 
tion— that  talent  and  service  were  sure 
to  conduct  to  reward  and  distinction. 
We  were  wont  to  contrast  the  character 
of  our  service  with  those  of  France  and 
Spam,  where  no  man  was  promoted  unless 
he  could  boast  high  connexions  at  court, 
or  could  display  a  certain  number  of  quar- 
terings  on  his  escutcheon.  And  yet,  that 
very  principle  of  exclusion  which  was  then 
so  much  deprecated,  was  now  acted  upon, 
and  constituted  the  radical  defect  in  the 
management  of  our  navy.  Would  it  be 
believed  that  there  were  actually  Orders 
in  Council  existing  at  this  moment,  which 
disqualified  certain  classes  of  officers  from 
ever  looking  to  promotion  ?  He  held  a 
copy  of  one  of  them  in  his  hand,  and  be- 
fore he  read  it,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
say,  that  if  twelve  naval  officers  were  cho- 
sen by  lot  out  of  500  in  our  service,  ele- 
ven out  of  that  twelve  would  declare,  that 
such  a  principle  of  management  must 
speedily  bring  utter  ruin  to  that  valuable 
branch  o^  service.  The  order  to  which 
he  alluded,  was  dated  the  19th  of  January 
1808.  It  was  provided  by  that  order, 
that  no  master  or  other  warrant  officer 
should  look  forward  to  promotion  bevond 
that  grade,  with  the  exception  of  the 
schoolmaster.  It  was  most  strange  that 
the  schoolmaster,  a  man  from  his  pursuits 
not  devoted  to  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  was 
the  person  in  whose  favour  the  exception 
was  madci  while  masters,  quarter-masters» 
and  iseamen,  expert  and  conversant  with 


all  the  necessarv  qualifications,  wereex^ 
eluded.  For  them,  no  matter  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  deseru  or  services, 
there  was  no  hope ;  and  yet  that  had  not 
been  the  opinion  or  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguishea  officers  in  that 
branch  of  service.  What  had  been  the 
conduct  of  lord  Howe  with  regard  to  that 
description  of  officers?  That  meritorious 
and  highly  distinguished  commander  ac- 
tually promoted  his  master,  on  the  victory 
of  June,  1794,  acknowledging  that  the 
success  of  the  action  was  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  master  than  to  himself.  In 
what  a  situation  should  we  find  ourselves, 
if,  by  acting  on  a  principle  of  exclusion, 
except  where  rank  and  connexion  inter- 
posea,  we  closed  every  prospect  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  of  obtaining 
promotion  in  the  profession  to  which  they 
had  devoted  themselves,  to  the  great 
body  of  British  seamen!  It  had  been  the 
subject  of  deep  regret  with  the  country  at 
large,  that  a  principle  so  opposed  to 
those  proud  feelings  which,  in  former 
tinges,  had  given  an  impulse  to  our  naval 
arms,  was  so  generally  brought  into  prac- 
tice. These  were  the  practices  which 
demanded  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
and  the  reform  of  which  would  give  great* 
er  efficiency  to  our  naval  force,  than  any 
resolutions  which  went  to  increase  the 
numerical  amount.  Remove  those  radi- 
cal defects,  and  with  20,000 .seamen,  well 
officered,  and  the  correspondmg  number 
of  ships,  the  country  would  have  "an  effi- 
cient navy,  fitted  for  any  exigency.  He 
believed,  that  that  principle  of  exclusion, 
as  affisctine  warrant  officers,  was  confined 
to  the  naval  service,  and  was  not  acted  upoa 
in  the  army.  Was  there  any  bar  to  a  Ser- 
jeant being  made  a  commissioned  officer  2 
He  understood  there  was  none ;  and  that 
it  was  the  practice,  when  such  a  persoa 
signally  distinguished  himself,  to  promote 
him.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  was  the 
warrant  officer  in  the  navy  to  have  all 
hopes  of  preferment  shut  out,  while  pro« 
motion  was  open  to  military  non-commis- 
sioned officers?  These  were  considera- 
tions which  must  be  brought  before  that 
House,  until  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  was  effected.  Were  that  change 
effected,  and  proper  advantages  held  out 
to  seamen,  in  place  of  difficulty  in  making 
up  the  complement  of  men,  numbera 
would  flock  to  the  standard  of  that  first 
arm  of  our  defence,  whenever  the  public 
exigencies  required  an  increase.  But  ad- 
ministered as  It  now  waSf  with  their  hopea 
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and  expectations  paralytedi  the  navy  was 
unhappily  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  for- 
lorn hope.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
produce  that  impression  :  first,  the  abo- 
minable system  of  being  compelled  to 
senre  for  life ;  next,  that  of  impressment, 
the  remembrance  of  the  dreadful  effects.of 
which  ^though  not  acted  upon  in  peace) 
it  was  impouible  to  efface.  Then  came 
the  system  of  discipline^  which  placed  at 
the  ducretiun  of  unfledged  boys,  the  pow- 
er of  flog^ng  any  num  they  pleased,  with- 
out the  inter¥ention  of  a  court*martiaL 
He  felt  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  that 
attended  the  discussion  of  such  a  question; 
but,  whatever  were  the  difficulties,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
grapple  with  them.  He  must  repeat,  that 
he  saw  no  ground  for  the  proposed  in- 
crease ;  and  though  he  knew  that  many 
members  of  that  House  (himself  equally 
prepossessed)  felt  a  strong  disinclination 
to  reduce  such  a  favourite  branch  of  ser- 
vice; yet,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
though  he  stood  alone,  he  would,  unless 

fo6d  reasons  were  auigned,  divide  the 
[ouse.  Better  at  once  agree  to  a  naval 
war  establishment,  than  to  go  on  firom 
year  to  year,  in  passing  resolutions  for  a 
progressive  augmentation.  He  should 
therefore  meet  the  proposition  with  an 
Amendment,  that  25,000  men  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  29,000  proposed,  in  the 
grant  before  the  committee. 

Sir  George  Clerk  observed,  in  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  that  in  the  year  1817,  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  held  out  the  hope 
of  still  further  reduction  in  the  naval 
branch,  he  could  positively  say  the  hon. 
member  was  mistaken*  Indeed,  there 
was  no  sentiment  more  general  in  that 
House,  and  with  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  who  genenuly  voted  with  the 
hon.  member,  than  the  apprehension  that 
at  that  period  tlie  naval  force  was  reduced 
lower  tnan  the  public  service  warranted. 
It  was,  in  fact,  reduced  below  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  at  the  lion.  gentleman*8 
favourite  epoch,  the  year  1792.    The  hon. 

gentleman  had  assumed,  that  no  reason 
ad  or  could  be  assigned  for  the  auffmen- 
tatipn  at  present  proposed,  except  the  de- 
mands of  the  coast  blockade.  Now,  it 
was  in  the  recollection  of  the  committee, 
that  in  proposing  the  resolution,  he  had 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  aue- 
mentation,  firom  the  state  of  affiurs  which, 
without  any  prospect  of  hostilities  on  our 
part,  natundJy  grew  out  of  the  condition 
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of  tlie  South  American  continent,  our  own 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
actual  war  waging  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  It  was  inipossible  for  so  formid« 
able  a  power  as  Great  Britain  to  allow 
the  quarrels  arising  between  inferior  bel« 
ligerents  to  interrupt  her  merchandise  in 
the  other  hemisphere ;  and  as  large  a  force 
as  the  whole  or  the  addition  now  asked, 
would  be  less  than  was  required  to  restrain 
the  petty  piracies  within  the  West-India 
seas.  Ijie  difficulty  of  getting  men  for 
the  ships,  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  hon. 
member,  was  only  imaginary— no  ship  had 
suffered  any  considerable  delay  on  that 
account.  As  to  the  impressment  whicb 
bound  men  to  the  service  for  life,  the  hon. 
member  must  be  ignorant  of  the  regula- 
tion which  limited  the  period  of  service, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  three  years.  When 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  it, 
men  must  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
navy.  In  referring  to  the  orders  in 
council,  the  hon.  member  had  neglected 
to  quote  a  very  important  exception, 
which  opened  the  line  of  promotion  ta 
masters  who  should  distinguish  themselvea* 
The  fact  was,  that  no  cia^  of  naval  officers 
was  BO  valuable  as  the  masters,  and  there* 
fore  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  fair  re« 
gulations  of  the  service,  was  done  to  re- 
tain them  in  their  situations ;  but  this  waa 
not  without  duly  warning  them,  that  ia 
accepting  the  master's  warrant,  they  ex- 
cluded themselves  from  the  direct  line  of 
promotion.  The  rules  of  the  service  gave 
as  much  fscility  to  a  foremast-man  to  ad- 
vance himself  as  ever.  As  to  unfledged 
boys  enjoying  too  much  power  in  tfei 
service,  the  present  regulations  did  away 
all  ff  rounds  for  any  such  complaint.  Mo 
nii(uhipman  could  pass  for  lieutenant,  uo« 
less  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  ^ 
officer  could  obtain  a  captain's  commiatioa 
unless  he  had  served  two  years  as  lieuten- 
ant. This  was  all  that  he  thought  fi 
necessary  to  say  at  present.  If  the  hon. 
member  chose  to  make  the  other  matten 
of  his  speech  the  subject  of  a  apecifie 
motion,  of  course  he  was  at  liberty  ao  to 
do;  but,  after  the  triumphant  answer 
which  had  been  given  to  him  in  the  course 
of  last  session  by  his  gallant  friend  behind 
him  (sir  G.  Cockburn),  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  he  would  return  to  the  attao. 
[Cheers]. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  that  if  those  cheeci 
were  intended  to  signalize  the  triumph  iijt 
the  gallant  officer  over  his  hon.  fnendp 
that  opinion  was  allowable  to  thoee  Irte 
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fhought  with  the  gallanl  officer;  but  if 
they  went  bejond  that,  and  presumed  that 
the  House  or  the  service  would  be  satis- 
lied,  he  could  assure  them,  from  the  little 
Experience  he  had  had,  that  no  speech 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
#ere  chiefly  interested;  namely,  the 
officers  of  the  navy.  He  was  aware  that 
the  t^^esent  regulations  prevented  raw, 
boys  from  the  indiscreet  exercise  of 
power,  as  commanders,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  before,-  and  he  believed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  service  was  a  thousand  times 
bAter  than  ever  it  had  been ;  but  still 
there  was  much  to  correct,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  ap- 
^mtments  were  at  present  obtained.  He 
could  not,  however,  altogether  agree  with 
his  hon.  friend,  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
dread,  and  no  reason  for  any  alteration 
hi  our  naval  equipments,  arising  from  the 
tiDsettled  situation  of  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
|Kylitical  horizon  was  full  of  signs  and  in- 
dications of  approaching  danger.  He  was 
therefore  willing  to  leave  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  the  country  to  the  discretion 
of  ministers,  as  he  had  all  his  life  Rp- 

S'  reached  tlrnt  subject  with  the  greatest  j 
elicacy  and  caution. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  said,  he  would  not 
Appeal  to  either  of  the  hon.  members,  to 
know  whether  the  speech  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  making  to  the  House 
in  the  course  of  last  session  was  satisfac- 
tory  or  not  to  the  officers  in  the  service. 
There  were  several  able  and  experienced 
diBcers  in  the  Hoose :  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  remarks  which  he  had  then  made 
which  was  disagreeable  to  the  service 
gen^rally^  let  them  get  up  and  assert  it 
inanfully.  He  himself  was  intimate  with 
lom'e  officers  of  the  service,  and  probably 
bad  had  as  much  experience  to  guide  him, 
sis  to'the  eeneral  opinion  of  what  he  then 
Mjiid,  as  eitner  of  the  hon.  members.  Wlint 
be  had  then  advanced,  he  now  repeated ; 
namely,  that  while  the  road  of  promotion 
wais  kept  open  to  merit  and  enterprise, 
however  obscure  the  station  and  origin  of 
the  parties,  the  navy  would  feel  no 
Jealousy  whateveif  at  seeing  persons  of 
rank  and  condition  promoted  among  them. 
Let  not  the  committee  believe  that  the 
employment  of  officers  of  high  rank  and 
connexions  was  the  source  of  any  mean 
or  undue  jealousy  in  that  service.  On 
the  contrary,  the  navy  fett  proud  in  hav- 
ing such  men  ia  the  profeiiuoiw-tbey  felt  | 
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that  it  re-actod  on  all  the  members  of  the 
service.  It  was  f^ratifyinc;,  il  was  useful, 
to  have*  naval  officers  in  tli.it  House  [a 
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laugh,  and  hear,  hear!].  Never  was  the 
British  navy  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  was  at  that  moment.  Never  were 
our  ships,  with  reference  to  a  peace  es- 
tablishment, better  manned.  Never  were 
our  officers  more  capable  of  sustaining 
and  extending  its  character  and  its  glory ; 
never  were  more  pains  taken  that  men  in 
command  should  possess  the  qualifications 
that  fitted  them  for  an  able  discharge  of 
their  duties.  There  was  a  mischievous 
practice  of  those  good  old  times  to  which 
the  hon.  member  alluded,  which  now 
existed  no  longer,  of  boys  in  their  mothers^ 
drawing-rooms  being  put  on  a  ship's  books 
and  thus  servin*:  their  time  without  ever 
being  at  sea.  It  was  in  the  memory  of 
many  persons,  that  in  the  American  war, 
we  had  post-captains  of  seventeen  years 
of  age;  but  now  no  man  could  be  made 
ppst  till  he  was  of  proper  hj^o.  Tiicn  it 
was  in  the  power  of  an  admiral  to  make 
his  son,  or  his  nephew,  a  lieiitenafit  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  vcars  of  i\iic\  but 
now  there  was  a  difficult  e\';imination  to 
go  through,  and  if  the  candidate  was  not 
sufficiently  skilled  in  navigation  to  sail  the 
ihip  without  the  assistance  of  the  master, 
he  could  not  be  a  made  lieutenant.  With 
regard  to  the  masters,  of  the  impediments 
to  whose  promotion  thi  hon.  member 
complained,  it  was  to  be  observed,  that 
no  other  officer  could  become  so  at  once  ; 
a  lieutenant  could  not  he  made,  nor  could 
pursers  or  surgeons  attain  their  respective 
ranks,  without  going  through  the  previous 
steps  in  the  royal  navy ;  but  a  master,  if 
he  had  sailed  in  a  merchant  ship  and  was 
competent,mightbe  made  a  master  at  once ; 
and  on  that  account  it  was  thou<^ht  but 
just  that  to  that  rank  he  fhould  be  re- 
stricted, unless  he  distinguished  himself. 
With  respect  to  discipline,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  not  mislead  the  House  by  as- 
serting that  boys  might  flog  the  men  ;  that 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  captain 
only ;  and  as  it  was  a  power  necessary, 
the  House  would  see  that  it  could  not  be 
lodged  in  more  proper  hands.  When  the 
committee  bore  in  mind  the  number  and 
the  manner  in  which  men  were  congre- 
gated on  board  ships,  and  the  positive 
necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  and  re- 
gularity, they  would  at  once  feel  that 
such  a  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  they  would  find,  that  every  vigilance 
was  exerted  to  prevent  any  abuse. 
N 
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Sir  F.  Ommanney  supported  Ihe  reiolu- 
tioD. 

Captain  Maherly  stated^  that  whether 
he  looked  to  the  aMurances  of  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  which  held  out  hopes  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  foreign 
powers,  or  to  the  states  of  South  America, 
now  assuming  an  organised  form  of  go- 
Temraenty  and  therefore  likelj  to  be  re- 
lioTcd  from  those  disputes  with  neutrals, 
in  which  infant  communities  struggling 
for  freedom  were  likely  to  be  involvecl. 
he  saw  no  ground  for  the  proposed 
augmentation.  Spain,  without  tne  assist- 
ance of  a  foreign  power,  could  not  renew 
war  in  South  America.  Our  commercial 
intercourse,  which  had  perhaps  in  the  dis- 
turbance of  revolution  suffered,  was  now 
to  be  superintended  by  consulsi  sent  out 
for  that  special  service.  The  natural  ex- 
pectation was.  therefore,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  naval  officers  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary as  heretofore.  What  reason,  there- 
fore, existed  for  such  an  increase  ?  The 
finance  committee,  whose  reports  were  on 
the  table,  never  contemplated  a  naval 
peace  establishment  above  19,000  men. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  ministers  had 
allowed  six  British  ships  of  war  to  remain 
in  the  Tagus.  doing  nothing,  while  there 
was  only  one  at  Lima  ? — Let  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  answer  that.  What  cause 
was  there  at  present  for  an  extension  of 
our  naval  force  in  South  America  I 
While  the  South  American  colonies  were 
in  confusion,  and  privateers  were  fitted  out 
from  those  colonies,  to  attack  the  trade  of 
all  countries— then,  where  were  our  ships? 
Then,  indeed,  there  might  have  been  some 
cause  for  apprehension;  but  then,  no 
efforts  were  made.  Now,  that  those  states 
were  independent; — now  that  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  to  a  certain 
degree,  what  fear  could  there  be  of  their 
ships  meddling  with  our  trade  at  sea? 
As  to  the  question,  respecting  the  pro- 
motion of  masters  in  the  navy,  he  readily 
admitted,  that  if  they  were  not  qualified, 
they  ought  not  to  be  promoted,  and  al- 
lowed to  take  the  situation  of  lieutenants. 
But  the  order  in  council  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  declared  that  they  were  not 
eligible  even  to  be  examined.  If  there 
was  an  order  in  council  which  stated  that 
if  masters  were  meritorious  they  should 
be  promoted,  let  the  gallant  officer  pro- 
duce it,  and  he  would  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject.  In  all  that  he  had 
said,  his  only  object  had  been  to  uphold 
the  navy,  by  advising  that  pre-eminent 
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merit  should  always  meet  with  its  reward; 
which,  if  matters  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted as  they  had  lately  been  conducted, 
it  would  not  do.  He  had  not  met  with  • 
sincle  naval  officer  who  was  not  of  opinion 
with  himself  respecting  it.  He  begged 
the  hon.  baronet  to  put  the  question'  to 
any  naval  officers  excent  those  who  were 
looking  out  for  personal  advantages ;  and 
he  would  soon  ascertain  the  impression 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  navy,  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet 
last  session,  respecting  the  expediency 
of  promoting  yoUns  men  of  rank  mnd 
family.  The  general  behef  certainly  was, 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that, 
when  a  young  man  of  rank  and  family. 
left  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  en« 
gaged  in  all  the  fag  of  the  naval  servicet 
government  were  bound  to  promote  him* 
if  the  gallant  officer  had  said,  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  such  persons  ought  to 
be  promoted,  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  not  ob* 
ject  to  it ;  but  he  could  show  that  a  much 
greater  than  the  proper  proportion  had 
been  so  promoted.  He  thought  that  ho 
proved  himself  the  best  friend  to  the  ad« 
ministration,  when  he  pointed  out  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  abuses,  in  order 
that  they  might  either  be  explained  or 
corrected.  To  return,  however,  to  tho 
main  question.  Nothing  that  had  fallea 
from  any  hon.  member  had  altered  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  it.  His  majesty 
had  told  parliament,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
prospect  of  continued  tranquillity;  that 
all  the  foreign  relations  with  this  country 
appeared  to  be  of  the  most  amicable  cho-" 
racter.  Why.  then,  wm  there  an  increase 
of  4,000  men  in  the  proposed  grant  ?  Re 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  tbe 
resolution;  convinced  as  he  was»  that 
while  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain  an  ado^' 
qiiate  navy,  it  was  also  our  duty  to  ali« 
stain  from  extravagant  expenditure,  ~and 
to  husband  our  resources  until  the  arrival 
of  a  time  when  we  might  be  required  to 
avail  ourselves  of  them  to  their  fullert 
extent. 

Sir  (t.  Cockbum  wished  still  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  deny  the  bold  misrepresenta- 
tion which  had  been  made  of  the  opinions 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  last  aesaioni 
What  he  had  most  distinctly  stated  waa^ 
not  that  every  young  nobleman,  or  other 
man  of  family,  ought  to  be  promoted  sudi 
an  assertion  would  have  been  most  absundt 
The  whole  of  his  argument  had  been,  that 
if  it  were  proved  that  sufficient   "     ''""' 
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WM  paid  to  merit  and  services  the  nary 
would  not  be  jealous  at  seeing  men  of 
T«nk  and  family  not  only  in  their  profes- 
sioni  but  get  on  in  it*    As  to  the  advice 

E'  'ven  hiin  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  not  to 
iten  to  those  naval  officers  about  him, 
who,  expressed  themselves  satisBed  with 
fhe  proceedings  of  the  naval  administra- 
tion, he  might  return  that  advice,  and  re- 
commend tne  hon.  gentleman,  not  to  listen 
to  those  naval  officers  by  whom  he  was 
aiddressed,  and  who,  he  might  depend 
upon  it,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  dissatiii- 
fi^«  He  repeated,  that,  what  he  had  said 
last  session  nad  been  most  boldly  misre- 
presented, and  he  confidently  appealed 
on  the  subject  to  the  hon.  members  who 
had  heard  him. 

f/lr.  Secretary  Canning  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  what  had  just  fallen  from  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  had  never  said— no  man  in 
bis  senses  ever  could  think  of  saying— 
that  the  claim  of  individuals  of  rank  and 
filitaily  to  promotion  in  the  naval  service 
waa  a  matter  of  course*  His  hon,  and 
nllant  friend  had  said  nothing  like  it. 
The  substance  of  what  his  hon.  and  gallant 
<  friend  had  last  session  said  was,  that 
it.  waa  for  the  good  of  the  naval  service, 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
profession,  and  even  that  it  was  for  the 

food  of  that  part  of  the  profession  which 
ad  nothing  but  its  services  to  depend 
tmon,  that  its  general  respectability 
should  be  maintained  by  a  due  mixture 
io  it  of  men  distinguished  by  birih  as 
well  as  by  service ;  and  that,  provided  a 
doe  proportion  of  promotion  was  given  to 
merit  and  service,  those  who  by  their 
merit  and  service  had  earned  that  promo- 
tion, would  look  without  grudging  on  the 
promotion  of  the  others.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  character  of  every  individual  in 
the  service  materially  depended  on  the 
general  character  of  the  service.  In  the 
naval  service,  as,  happily  in  all  classes  in 
England,  eminence  roust  be  combined  of 
self-created  merit,  with  original  claims. 
The  obiervation  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  had  been,  not  that  an  invidious  pre- 
ference ought  to  be  held  out  to  induce 
young  men  of  rank  and  family  to  enter 
the  navy  ;  but  that,  without  some  promise 
of  reward,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
they  would  leave  the  ease  and  indulgence 
of  their  homes,  and  that  they  could  be 
•Ikired  to  do  so  only  by  such  a  partial 
expectation  of  promotion*  as  would  at  the 
'^^^  lime  ^not  be  iocooaisteiit  with,  the 


just  expectations  of  those,  whose  only  hope 
of  distinction  arose  from  their  roent  and 
services.  Some  just  excitement  ought  to 
be  resorted  to,  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  those  who,  instead  of  injuring  the  navy 
by  causing  a  proscription  of  talent  and 
services,  were  the  cause  of  a  great  good, 
by  the  sentiment  which  they  diffused 
throughout  it,  and  by  rendering  it  a  pro- 
fession not  only  of  men  of  gallantry  and 
of  skill,  but  oi  gentlemen.  With  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen,  respecting  the  inexpediency 
of  any  increase  of  our  naval  force,  at  a 
time  when  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  from 
'the  throne,  had  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  as  to  the  probability  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  he  begged  to  say  a  few 
words.  Undoubtedly,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  his  majesty's  government 
were  more  thoroughly  justified,  by  the 
assurances  of  our  foreign  relations,  in 
looking  for  a  continuance  of  peace  than 
the  present  moment.  But  it  was  equally 
true,  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
so  many  points  of  importance  were 
agitated;  and  in  which  it  became  the 
British  government  more  vigilantly  to  take 
care  that  the  continuance  of  peace  should 
depend,  not  only  on  the  dispositions  we 
experienced,  and  on  the  assurances  we 
received,  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries, 
but  on  the  conviction  impressed  on  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  we  were  able  and 
ready  to  mjaintain  our  rights  by  war.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  three  great 
naval  stations  ;  he  meant  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  the  West  Indies,  and  now  South 
America,  and  to  contemplate  the  possible 
occurrence  of  events  which  might  render 
a  vigorous  interference  on  our  part  ne- 
cessary, and  not  be  convinced,  not  only 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to 
take  care,  that,  in  that  event,  the  naval 
force  of  England  on  those  stations  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation^ 
friendly  or  otherwise ;  but  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  provide  means,  by  which 
the  naval  force  of  this  country,  on  any  of 
those  stations,  should  outweigh  that  of 
any  other  nation ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
that  there  should  be  other  stations  from 
which  additional  strength  might  be  at 
pleasure  derived.  If  any  person  would 
calculate  the  strength  which  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  to  which' 
he  had  alluded,  in  the  event  of  their  Oi> 
currence,  that  person  would  fiod;:  that  the 
proposed  vote  was  not  only  not  beyond: 
that  neceiaity,  but  that  itf^limited  nature 
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afTorded  abundant  proof,  that  the  state 
of  (he  world  ^uvo  his  majesty's  govern- 
incnt  additional  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace ;  without  which  confi- 
dence such  a  proposition  would  be  in- 
•ufficient. 

Mr.  llumc  observed,  that  after  what 
had  fuilen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
be  would  not  press  his  amendment  to  a 
di\  ieion. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

CleugyUesidenceBill — Ikelamd.] 
Mr.  Goulburn  rose  to  move  fur  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  compel,  as  far  as  was 
pus&'lble,  the  residence  of  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  upon  their  benefices.  He  did  not 
t^iiuk  it  necessary  upon  this  occasion  to 
detain  the  House  very  long  by  explaining 
tiic  partit'ulirs  of  the  measure  wliich  he 
propoi^ed.  Nj  one  would  deny  thut  the 
residence  of  the  ciergy  was,  in  all  coun- 
tries, bcneiicial  to  the  inhabitants  ;  but  it 
was  obvious,  that  the  practice  was  still 
more  necessary  in  Ireland,  because  the 
greater  the  diiliculties  under  which  that 
country  laboured,  the  more  requisite  was 
it  that  a  vigilant  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 
There  was  another  point  of  view  in  which 
the  residence  of  thu  Irish  clergy  seemed 
no  less  im;^ortant;  not  only  were  they 
Called  upon  to  periorm  the  oiiiccs  of  reli- 
gion, hut,  in  coniicqueiice  of  the  absence 
of  tlie  gentry,  they  were  required  to  mi- 
nister to  other  than  the  spiritual  wants  of 
tjie  people.  The  object  of  the  bill  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce  was,  to  efiect 
this.  In  some  cases  he  was  aware  that 
tlie  residence  must  be  dispensed  with. 
These  were  cither  when  the  incumbents 
were  compelled  to  reside  on  other  parts 
of  their  benefices,  or  where  the  infirmities 
of  nature  caused  their  absence.  He  pro- 
posed to  limit  these  eases  to  such  as  were 
strictly  unavoidable ;  and  to  take  care 
that  an  adequate  provision  should  always 
be  made  for  the  administration  of  the  in- 
cumbent's jduties.  By  an  adequate  pro- 
vision, he  not  only  meant  that  persons 
should  be  employed,  who  should  be  duly 
qualified,  by  their  moral  character  and 
i^cquircments,  to  be  ministers  of  religion, 
but  that  their  stipends  should  be  suitable 
to  the  duties  they  would  be  expected  to 
perform,  tie  would  shortly  state,  that 
the  form  pf.  the  bill  w^ould  be  in  most  re- 
spects iiQiutot'  to  the  existing  law  on  the 
atve  subjiect  in  England.    It  would  cox^- 


sidcrably  narrow  the  grounds  upon  which 
a  plea  of  exemption  could  be  allowedt 
and  provide  that  the  stipends  of  the  cu» 
rates  should  be  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  benefices,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
population  under  their  care.  The  Houst 
would  probably  excuse  him,  frpm  stating 
seriatim,  the  several  provisions  of  the  biUi 
and  he  thought  he  should  best  consult  its 
convenience,  by  moving  for  leave  10 
bring  in  a  bill  **  to  amend  the  laws  fov 
enforcing  the  residence  of  Spiritual  per« 
sons  on  their  Benefices.'' 

Sir  J,  Neivport  expressed  his  readiness 
to  concur  in  any  measure  which  should 
be*calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob^ 
ject  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
thought  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
that  object  woald  be  by  preventing  the 
beneficed  clergy  from  holding  pluraTitiee* 
There  were  instances  in  which  clergymen! 
already  holding  five,  or  six,  and  even  tee 
benefices,  had  obtained  faculties  by  whicb 
they  were  permitted  to  unite  to  those  be* 
nefices,  three  or  four  more  parishes.     By 
a  reference  to  the  episcopal  returns,  it 
would  be  found  that  lord  Clifford,  in  the 
deanery  of  Armagh,  held  four  parishes,  in 
which  duty  was  performed,  and  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  388  acres  of  glebe  ; 
he  held  also  four  other  parishes,  and  in 
right  of  them  297  acres  of  glebe;  but,  in 
these  latter  parishes,  no  duty  was  per« 
formed.    There  was  also  another  living 
in  another  diocess,  consisting  of  five  psi. 
rishes,  in  none  of  which  there  was  a  glebe 
house,  although  there  were  240  acres  of 
glebe  land.     In  the  diocess  of  Cloghet 
there  was  enjoyed  in  right  of  a  IIviiml 
1,300  acres  of  glebe  land,  though  theas 
was   no   glebe   house;    and  in   that  ef 
Meath,  five  vicarages,  containing  2,600 
acres  were  in  the  same  situation.     The 
only  way,  he  thought,  of  procuring  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  would  be  by  dcHiig 
away  with  these  monstrous  pluralitiea*  es 
he  would  call  them,   The  law,  as  it  stoed 
upon  the  Irish  Statute-book,  prevented 
the  bishops  who  were  inclined  to  do  ao^ 
from  dissolving  these  unions.  The  bishop 
of  Cloyne  had  publicly  expressed  his  re- 
gret, that  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of  Geo,  2ndC 
which  forbad  such  dissolutions,  that  tbe 
value  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  might  not 
be  diminished. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  hope,  that  in -the 
event  of  the  bill  in  question  being  passed 
into  a  law,  care  would  be  taken  \o  inaect 
a  clause  depriving   the  bishops  of -.die 
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power  of  granting  faculties.  By  such  a 
cegulationi  the  right  hon.  secretary  might 
^o  some  good ;  but,  so  long  as  they  went 
ooin  the  present  course,  all  they  could 
jio  was  to  keep  patching  and  piecing  a 
system  which  must  e¥enlually  crumble 
landfall  to  pieces.  He  felt  satisfied  that 
nothing  effectual  coirid  be  done,  until 
ihey  new-modelled  tlie  whole  church  sys- 
lem  in  Ireland :  until  they  reduced  the 
sums  paid  to  the  clergy  at  least  by  one* 
fourth,  nothing  effectual  could  be  done. 
Let  them  look  to  the  history  of  tliis  coun- 
try, and  they  would  find  wliat  had  been 
4one.  More  acts  of  parliament  had  been 
passed  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
ifeguUiin^  the  clergy,  than  had  been 
passed  wiih  reference  to  any  other  public 


stances,  to  dissolve  unions;  and,  no  doubt, 
they  would  continue  iheir  inquiries  as  far 
as  they  were  found  necessary.  But  ha 
stated  at  once,  and  broadly,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dissolve  all  those  unions. 
Colonel  Trench  said,  that  the  Bill  about 
to  foe  introduced  was  of  vital  impbrtance 
to  Ireland  ;  its  object  being  to  ensure  the 
permanent  residence  of  competent  persons 
in  the  different  parochial  districts.  He 
deprecated  the  alterations  proposed  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side— alterations 
which,  if  once  introduced  into  the  sister 
country,  would  soon  extend  themselves  to 
England,  and  at  once  create  a  revolution 
i  in  the  whole  Church  property  of  both 
countries.  He  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  there  existed  abuses  which  required 


body  of  men*     He  used  the  words  **  pub-    amendment,  but  then  these  abuses  must  be 


lie  body,''  because  he  considered  the 
clergy  to  be  public  servants.  He  repeat- 
ed, that  many  acts  of  parliament  had  been 
passed,  and  much  trouble  had  been  taken, 
an  order  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  but 
without  effecL  In  Ireland  it  was  useless 
to  introduce  new  regulations,  unless  they 
teofc  some  such  steps  as  had  been  already 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  he  felt  bound  to  ob* 
jeet  to  any  interference  with  church  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  That  property  ought 
to  be. held  as  sacred,  as  the  church  pro- 
perty of  England,  and  was  entitled  to 
equal  protection*  If  once  they  meddled 
yith  the  one,  inroads  would  soon  be  made 
upon  the  other  also.    He  wished  also  to 


approached,  not  rudely,  butcautiously ;  the 
alterations  called  for,  must  be  made  by  a 
delicate  hand ;  they  must  be  effected,  not 
suddenly,  but  slowly,  and  with  the  utmost 
circumspection. 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  said,  he  had  good  rea* 
son  to  believe,  that  in  Ireland  many  per«P 
sons  frequented  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  ultimately  became  Roman  Catholics, 
solely  because  they  had  no  Protestant 
churches  to  go  to.  He  had  himself  seen  in 
Ireland  the  ruins  of  many  churches,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  union  of  parishes.  He 
hoped  something  would  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evils  caused  by  these  unions,  and  by 
other  parts  of  the  existing  system  in  Ire- 


Erotest  against  insinuations  which  had  ,  land, 
efn  thrown  out,  that  the  Irish  clergy  did  |  Mr.  Gou/^z/msaid,  he  felt  it  necessary 
90t  do  their  duty.  If  gentlemen  looked  to  object  to  the  two  points  dwelt  upon  by 
about  them,  they  would  find  that  the  |  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  namely  the, 
Irish  clergy  did  their  duty  in  a  most  ex-  reduction  of  pluralities,  and  the  interfer- 
emplary  manner.  They  were  assailed  on  ence  with  the  Church  establishment  of 
all  sides,  but  still  they  persevered  in  one  Ireland.  The  question  with  respect  to  the 
mndeviating,  straight-forward  course.  Let  church  livings  in  Ireland  had  been  so  ably 
uny  ipan  look  to  the  Irish  clergy,  either  supported  and  opposed  elsewhere,  that  ft 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  magistrates,  :  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  on  that  occa* 
or  as  citizens,  and,  in  each  capacity,  he  '  sion.  With  respect  to  the  other  evil  al- 
would  have  reason  to  praise  their  moral  \  luded  to,  he  was  happy  to  state  that  the 
Und  upright  conduct.  It  might  so  happen,  subject  had  not  escaped  the  primate  of 
that  a  parish  was  neglected,  or  that  an  ^  Ireland,  who  fully  felt  the  inconveniends 
union  existed  which  ought  to  be  dissolved;    of  pluralities  in  many  instances;  and  he 


but  the  right  hon.  baronet  must  be  aware, 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  union 
pf  parishes  had  become  indispensable ;  as 
it  itas  found  impossible  to  procure  an  at- 
t^ance  at  the  churches  which  would  be 
established  by  a  subdivision.  This,  how<> 
erer,  was  a  matter  which  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the.  baahops  of  Ireland. 
Xhcy  .had  found  it  neeessaryi  iajome  in- 


had  laid  down  a  rule,  that  where  the  union 
was  dissoluble,  the  occupant  was  not  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other.  This  was  enough 
to  shew  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  not 
what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  he 
was  sure  bodt  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and 
the  hen.  member  fbr  Montrose,  would 
agree  with  him,  that  at  no  time  had  greet* 
er   improvements  been    made   in    our 
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Church  establishment  than  within  the 
above  period.  That  improvements  were 
required,  he  did  not  deny  ;  but  it  would 
be  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  for  any  man 
to  expect  that  a  state  of  things  such  as 
was  desired  could  be  brought  about  at 
once,  and  by  a  single  act  of  parliament. 
They  must  proceed  cautiouslvi  and  by 
degrees ;  otherwise  they  would  do  injury 
instead  of  good.  He  should,  in  a  few 
days,  have  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
measure  instituted  by  an  Irish  bishop 
(though  he  believed  the  measure  would  ori- 
ginate in  the  other  House),  for  the  repeal 
of  a  union  by  act  of  parliament.  This  the 
reverend  prelate  did  at  his-own  expence. 
[A  laugh;]  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
might  laugh,  but  this  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance.  There  was  not  an  Irish 
prelate  who  would  not  adopt  a  similar 
course,  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
clergy  of  Ireland  had  the  power  to  increase 
as  well  as  to  diminish  unions :  and,  within 
a  few  years,  they  had  dissolved  many.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  prelate,  with  the 
consent  or  the  incumbent,  to  erect  a 
chapelry,  or  separate  curacy,  in  a  union ; 
and  this  had  been  done  in  several  instances, 
the  bishop  making  an  allowance  to  the 
curate  durine  the  life  of  the  incumbent. 
Whatever  opmions  might  be  entertained 
upon  the  general  question,  upon  this  at 
least  all  must  agree,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  such  measures  m  would  secure  a 
resident  clergy,  or  else  provide  an  efficient 
curacy  with  an  adequate  stipend. 
Itcave  was  given  to  bring  m  the  Bill. 
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Gamk  Laws  Amendment  Bill.] 
Mr.  8^u9Tt  WoriUju  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  move  tot  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  Game  ;  and,  though  he  knew,  he 
said,  that  the  House  was  anxious  to  get  to 
the  very  important  business  that  was  fixed 
for  the  evening,  he  could  not  pass  over 
his  motion  without  some  remarks;  for 
there  could  be  no  subject  more  important 
to  the  comfoil,  to  the  morals,  and  the  well 
being  of  the  people  of  this  country,  than 
that  to  which  it  related.  He  professed 
himself,  from  his  station  in  life,  to  be  a 
country  gentleman,  and  had  been  a  strict 
presei^er  of  game  in  a  part  of  the  county 
where*  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
serve it ;  ^et  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
feara  of  bia  brother  coiintry  gentlemen  on 
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this  subject   were  perfectly  unfoundedf 
and  was  convinced  tliat  these  laws  might 
be  so  amended,  as  to  enable  Individ uala; 
who  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  game, 
to  preserve  it  with  greater  ease  and  aatia- 
faction  to  themselves,  and  with  less  preju* 
dice  and  detriment  to  the  countrv,  than 
they  could  ever  hope  to  do  under  the 
present    system.       Game    had   hitherto 
never  been  considered  in  this  country  fts 
property,  but  had  been  protected  by  a 
code  of  law  peculiarly  its  own.    Now,  tlie 
first  principle  of  his  bill   was,  to  bring 
game  as  near  to  property  as  it  was  poasH 
ble,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  it,  td 
do.    From  this  first  principle  followed  a 
permission  to  dispose  of  game  in  open 
market;   for,  af^er  the  evidence  which 
had  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
that  house,  and  which  had  since  been 
promulgated   throughout  the  country,  ic 
would  be  madness  to  suppose  that  game' 
was  not  sold,  and  as  regularly  suppli^  to 
the  market  as  any  other  luxury.   Indeed* 
af^er  the  report  of  the  game  committee^ 
no  delicacy  of  feeling  could  prevent  any 
man  from  purchasing  game ;  and  it  wai 
quite  evident  that  no  blame  could  poaai^ 
bly  attach  to  any  of  their  friends  in  larM 
towns,  who  thought  fit  so  to  purchase  if. 
He  did  not  apprehend  any  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  some  gentlemen  an« 
ticipated  from  legalizing  the  sale  of  game. 
His  bill  would  make  game  the  property  of 
those  who  were  owners  of  the  land ;  his' 
intention,  however,  was,  that  no  peraona 
should  kill  it  but  those  who  had  licenses  to 
do  §0.     His  intention   also  was,   to   do' 
away  with  all  qualifications,   or  rather  to ' 
reduce  the  law  respecting  them,  as  near*  ' 
ly  as  possible,  to  the  state  of  the  law  in 
Scotland,  which  he  had  never  heard  com* 
plained  of  by  any  one  connected  with  that 
country*    By  the  law  of  Scotland,  every 
man  who  had  a  plough-gate  of  land,  had' 
a  right  to  give  other  persons  leave  to 
come  and  shoot  on  it.     He  should  not 
now  enter  into  the  inquiry  what  quantity' 
of  land  should  give  this  right.    He  shouKl 
also  propose,that  every  personhaving  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  might  appoint  as  many' 
persons  as  game-keejjers  to  kill  game,  as 
he  pleased.     At  present,  lords  of  manora 
only,  had  a  right  to  appoint  game-keepera  ;* 
and  a  lord  of  a  manor  could  onlv  appoint ' 
onegaroe-keeper,  with  a  right  to  xill  gaaie,' 
though  he  might  appoint  others  to  pre-* 
serve  it.    Persons  who  trespassed  to  kill 
game  he  should  make  liable  to  a  pecu- 
niary, penalty,  tp  be  leviedsammarily;  and ''" 
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iff  when  warned  to  leavie  a  property,  they 
did  not  go  off|  thev  would  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended.  If  they  refused  to  give  their 
Bamea  tbey  would  l>e  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended; and  if  they  gave  false  names, 
tbey  would  be  liable,  on  information,  to 
severer  penalties.  He  placed  much  re- 
liance on  the  change  of  feeling  which 
would  be  produced  by  making  game  proper- 
ty saleable  in  a  Iswfufmanner;  and  it  would, 
he  imagined,  ere  long,  become  as  disre- 
putable to  steal  game  as  it  was  to  steal 
woml  or  turnips.  The  house  might  be 
desirpus  of  knowing  how  the  bill  would 
deal  with  those  persons  who  now  carried 
on  an  occupation  which  led  them  into 
more  vice  and  misery  than  any  other 
occupation,  he  meant  poaching.  On  those 
who  went  out  at  night  to  kill  game  he 
would  impose  a  penalty,  or  imprisonment, 
which  would  go  on  increasing  till  the  third 
conviction,  which  would  subject  the  offen- 
der to  transportation.  AAer  the  first 
ofence^  he  proposed  that  the  offender 
should  li>e  bound  in  recognizances,  and 
aecurities  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  not 
aaain  offend  in  like  manner.  The  same 
jpTan  was  resorted  to  in  other  cases,  and  it 
was  always  found  to  have  the  best  effect ; 
for  nothing  was  so  likely  to  prevent  a  man 
from  violating  the  law,  as  the  idea  that 
his  friends  were  bound  over  for  his  good 
behaviour,  as  well  as  himself.  He  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
now.  to  enter  further  into  details.  The 
guidinff  principle  of  the  bill,  he  repeated, 
would  be,  that  game  should  be  brought 
•i  nearly  as  possible  to  other  property. 
He  saw  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (Sir  J.  Shel- 
ley) ^opposite  to  him,  and  he  entreated 
him  and  others  who  thought,  that  because 
there  was  game  now,  there  was  not  Kkely 
to  be  any  if  any  alteration  were  made  in 
the  law,  to  consider  whether  the  present 
mode  was  likely  long  effectually  to  pre- 
serve it,  whether  poachers  were  not  ciaily 
and  hourly  increasing,  and  in  spite  of  their 
heaping  law  on  law,  and  severity  on 
severity.  He  knew  some  gentlemen 
had  said  respecting  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee,  that  it  might  be  all 
very  true,  but  that  they  beard  nothing  of 
ihe  kind  before.  Now,  he  took  leave  to 
assure  them,  that  the  more  they  made  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  the  more  they 
would  find  the  evidence  to  be  strictly  true. 
He  concluded  by  moving  **  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  to  amend  the  laws  for 
the  presenratioa  of  Game.*'  ^Hear, 
bear.j 


Sir  •/•  SkeUey  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  bringing  in  of  the  bill ;  but  be  mustin 
the  outset,  protest  against  the  principle 
on  which  it  proceeded.  If  this  bill  was 
carried,  game  would  soon  disappear,  and 
those  field  sports  to  which  country  gen- 
tlemen were  so  much  attached,  would  be 
effectually  destroyed.  On  the  second 
reading,  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it.  He  begged  of  his 
hon.  friend  to  put  off  the  second  reading 
for  some  time.  Gentlemen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  extremely  anxious  oq 
the  subject,  and  an  opportunity  ought  to 
be  afforded  them  to  state  their  sentiments. 
Let  not  gentlemen  suppose  that  game 
alone  would  be  a&cted  by  the  proposed 
alterstion.  The  fact  was,  that  if  it  were 
carried,  fox-hunting  also  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  5.  Wortley  was  desirous  to  obtaia 
the  opinion  of  all  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  measure,  and  with  that  view 
would  allow  as  much  time  as  he  could 
conveniently.  But  his  hon.  friend  would 
recollect,  that  besides  the  class  he  bad  al- 
luded to,  therewasavery  largebody  of  per* 
sons,  namely,  the  public,  who  were  into* 
rested  in  this  measure.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly of  importance  to  that  body,  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  as  early  aa 
possible. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

Conduct  or   MiNisTBRa— Nkutba- 

LITY    BETWEEN    FrANCE    AND    SpAIN.] 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  in  laying  before  the 
House  the  grounds  of  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  some  days  ago  given  notice,  he 
must  begin  with  stating,  that  he  did  not^ 
mean  to  animadvert  on  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  had  agreed  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session.  This,  however,  he  must 
say-^hat  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
address  of  his  msjesty's  ministers  which 
regarded  the  neutrahty  of  this  country 
between  France  and  Spain,  he  felt  en« 
tirely  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  who  on  that  night  had 
so  forcibly  and  so  eloquently  espressed 
his  sentiments— he  felt  with  him,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  indeed  to  concur  eiw 
tirely  in  the  terms  of  an  address  which 
could  see  nothing  but  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation in  the  result  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  this  country  during  the  war  wnich 
had  just  terminated*  He  thoueht,  on  the 
one  baud,  that  the  policy  whidi  govero- 
ment  professed  to  adopt  towards  Spaing 
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waS|  irom  the  outset,  very  little  suited  to 
the  high  and  energetic  tone  which  this 
country  ought  to  assume  to  herself;  and 
on  the  other,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  our  conduct,  in  not  adhering  to  that 
intended  policy,  had  been  most  insincere 
and  unworthy.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself,  but  that  the  course  taken  by  mi- 
nisters had  been  most  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  Spain— that  cause,  with  reference  to 
which  they  had  expressed  tliemselves  de- 
termined to  remain  neutral  on  several  oc- 
casions* This  country  had  been  exposed, 
in  consequence,  to  the  reproaches  of 
every  friend  of  liberty,  and  to  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  those  powers  who  had, 
unfortunately,  triumphed  against  the  free- 
dom of  Spain.  The  result  had  been  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  England,  as 
to.  thpse  of  the.  conquered  country;  He 
could  not  but  deeply  lament,  that  Spain 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  almost  without 
a  blow.  She  was  not  ruined  by  the  actual 
hostility  of  this  country ;  but  by  being, 
as  he  believed  she  had  been,  deceived  by 
the  hollow  professions  of  neutrality  which 
were  held  out  by  this  country.  He  did 
not  think  he  could  fail  in  making  out  a 
case  for  the  production  of  the  papers 
which  he  meant  to  conclude  by  calling 
for. 

He  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  meant  not 
to  contradict,  in  any  respect,  that  part  of 
his  majesty's  speech  in  which  it  was  said, 
"  that,  in  the  strict  neutrality  which  he 
determined  to  observe  in  that  contest,  he 
best  consulted  the  true  interests  of  his 
people  ;'*  but  he  would  argue,  that  in  the 
course  nf  those  transactions,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  made  themselves 
parties  against  Spain,  at  the  most  criticin 
and  important  moment  of  her  history. 
The  last  session  had  come  to  a  close, 
without  this  House  being  able  to  look 
fairly  at  the  character  of  the  neutral  policy 
as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  adopted. 
Unanimous  as  they  were  at  that  time,  in 
their  disapprobation  of  the  unjust  and 
violent  aggression  which  was  then  medita- 
ted against  that  state,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  foresee  the  conduct  which  mi- 
nisters ^eant  to  pursue.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  ministers  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  a  foreign  quarrel,  although  in  that 
quarrel  were  involved  questions  of  princi- 
ple most  important  to  England — most  im- 
portant to  all  freestates — questions  of  prin- 
cioleori  which,  indeed,  the  independence 
or  aU  free  states  mainly  rested :  but  they 
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were  not  prepared  then  for  a  gratuitoiilr 
departure  from  a  professed  neutrality-*^ 
they  were  not  prepared  for  a  course  of  eon* 
duct  which  was  every  way  injurious  to  our 
interests.  The  language  of  ministers  htd 
led  them  to  suppose,  that  if  they  did  not 
take  that  more  generous  part  which  apM' 
peared  to  some  better  befitting  the  an* 
cient  character  and  liberal  policy  of  -thii 
country,  they  would  not,  at  least,  descend 
secretly  and  covertly  to  become  the  par* 
tizans  and  assistants  of  France  in  her  on- 
principled  aggression.  How  far  they  ha4 
done  so,  was  now  to  be  inquired  into.  The 
useless  regrets  which  had  been  expreaaM 
by  the  other  side  of  the'  House— the  valii 
lamentations  which  had  been  poured  forth 
over  the  fate  of  Spain — were  but  a  poet 
atonement  for  the  evils  which,  he  believed 
this  country  had  so  mainly  contributed  tO 
bring  upon  her.  They  could  not  disguiai 
from  their  own  feelings  this  fact — tfael 
owing  to  the  course  which  had  been  taken^ 
ministers  must  be  considered  as  the  priiw 
ciple  spoliators  of  the  peninsula.  ThM 
had  given  to  the  French  those  advantage 
whicn  they  wqII  knew  how  to  make  ua^of) 
and,  by  doing  so,  they  had  given  up  -th# 
strongest  grounds  of  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  their  country.  •     - 

He  meant  not  to  advert  to  what  had 
taken  place  last  year— he  would  not  touch 
on  the  many  compliances  which  were  Iheli 
unfortunately  made  by  ministers  on  quea^ 
tions  of  principle  the  most  essential  to  oar 
welfare  as  a  free  state— -he  would  not  ati 
lude  to  the  abandonment  of  all  those  rerf 
and  effective  means  which  this  countrt 
possessed,  of  giving  a  support  worthy   gf 
England  to  those  rights — of  giving  a  au|0b 
port  worthy  of  England  to  that  constito^ 
tional  system  of  Spain,  to  which,  be  it  re* 
membered,  we  gave  our  solemn  sanction,  fai 
1812.    He  would  not  ask  now,  whetlier; 
if  a  bold  and  decisive  tone  had  been  uaed 
at  the  congress  at  Verona,  it  would  haT# 
saved  Spain,  without  the  necessity  of  tbii 
country  embarking  in  a  war:  neither  wouM 
he  ask  whether,  under  any  given  circun> 
stance,  it  became  England  to  stand  br 
patiently,  with  her  eyes  shut  to  the  com 
disregard  with  which  his  most  christiaa 
majesty  treated  our  protest.     These  queg^ 
tions  had  been  decided  last  year,  and  he 
would  not  introduce  them  now.    He  wouM 
merely  demand,  was  this  system  of  neiH 
trality  the  fit  policy  for  this  country  to 
pursue?      He  believed   it  was  so   conai- 
dered  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  EnglMt 
peoples    AH  that  he  mieant  -to  aaj  -  w$ti 
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that  this  ground,  low  and  humble  an  it  un- 
-questionably  was,  ministers  had  since 
abandoned.  What  was  considered  at 
Verona  as  a  possible  ground  for  the  inter- 
ference of  this  country,  if  it  occurred,  had 
actually  taken  placet  Yet  we  had  not 
only  not  opposed  France,  but  we  had  ab- 
aolutely  assisted  her.  We  had  allowed 
aome  of  the  most  important  privileges  of 
■our  trading  system,  and  even  the  hon* 
.our  of  our  flag,  to  be  invaded  with  im- 
punity. The  possible  cause  of  our  tak- 
ing part  in  tnis  war  was  foreseen  at 
•Verona.  That  cause  was,  if  circum- 
alAnces  imparted  to  it  the  character  of  a 
war  of  annexation.  That  was  looked 
«pon  as  a  ground  wMch  would  inevitably 
lead  us  tp  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  It 
was  evident,  from  various  acts  of  the 
,  French  government,  that  the  war  did 
assume  that  aspect.  No  sooner  did  the 
.duke  d'AngouI^me  become  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  adf ancing  into  Spain  — >  no 
■ooner  was  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
vast  expense  which  was  occasioned  by 
that  servile  body  in  Spain  whom  he  bad 
himself  agreed  to  support — than,   by  a 

Kublic  edict,  he  hsd  declared  his  object  to 
e  to  take  possession  of  Spain.  He 
alluded  to  the  edict  published  at  An9ujar 
in  the  beginning  of  August  last.  The 
duke  d'Angoul^me  had  then  declared  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  fegency  at  an  end, 
•nd  he  had  called  for  the  military,  as 
well  as  the  civil  authority  of  the  go- 
.vernment  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  Did 
he  blame  the  duke  d'Angoul^me  for  this 
net?  .No.  He  believed  it  was  founded 
M  bomaaity,  and  was  demanded  by  the 
most  urgent  and  immediate  necessity ;  but 
be  must  say,-  that  it  was  a  declaration,  as 
strong  as  terms  could  make  it,  that  the 
rMl  object  of  the  war  was  the  annexation 
of  Spain  as  a  province  of  France.  This 
was  not  a  mere  vain  empty  proclamation 
on  his  part.  The  edict  of  Andujar  was 
Bot  in  general  circulation  through  Spain, 
when,  m  point  of  fact,  the  French  flag 
was  hoisted  on  almost  e^ery  town  in  the 
Petiinsula.  They  certainly  could  not 
praise  the  good  faith  of  France  on  that 
occasion ;  k>ecause,  on  crossing  the 
Pyrenees,  a  proclaniation  was  issued  by 
the  invading  army,  promising  the  Spanish 
nation,  that  no  flag  but  the  Spanish  flag 
should  be  hoisted  in  such  towns  as  might 
be  garrisoned  by  the  French.  But,  no 
sooner  was  tbo  proclamation  of  Andujar 
publishod,  than  the  whole  character,  ap- 
pHaranm,  and  ^bjieet  of  the  w  v  wkh 


Spain  was  altered ;  and  the  duke  d'An- 
goul^rae  became  virtually  viceroy  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  But  the  British  ca- 
binet had  declared,  in  those  famous  notes 
of  instruction  (of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  last  year)  from  the  right  hon.  the 
secretary  of 'state  for  foreign  affairs,  tp 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  **  come 
what  come  may,  this  country  would 
never  assist  France  in  the  invasion  of 
Spain."  But  how  was  this  declaration  ad- 
hered to  ?  On  the  issue  of  that  question 
he  would  rest  his  case.  '<  Come  what 
come  may,  this  country  would  never  assist 
^France  in  the  invasion  of  Spain,"  was  a 
tolerably  strong  phrase ;  and  he  remen^-. 
bered  the  cheers  with  which  that  declara- 
tion was  received,  when  it  was  propounded 
to  the  House  by  the  right  hon.  secretary 
as  part  of  his  instructions  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  But,  in  less  than  a  month 
afterwards,  what  was  their  surprise,  and 
that  of  the  poor,  sacrificed,  betrayed 
people  of  Spam,  to  see  the  British  mi- 
nister, accredited  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Seville,  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke  d'Angouleme  and  the 
French  government ;  and  stating  the 
ground  of  that  step  to  be,  an  act  which 
the  Spanish  cortes  had  done  in  the  man« 
afi^ement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain ! 
The  moment  sir  W.  A*Court  withdrew 
himself  from  Seville,  it  might  be  said  that 
this  governroent  had  published  a  procla- 
mation against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  A 
distinct  indication  of  a  hostile  feeling  was 
thus  manifested.  Was  that  withdrawal, 
or  was  it  not,  an  indication  of  a  hostile 
nature  ?  Did  sir  W.  A'Court  withdraw 
himself  from  the  Spanish  government,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  home  ?  If  he  did  not 
act  in  consequence  of  instructions  from 
home,  why  was  he  continued?  Having 
withdrawn  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  at  such  a  moment,  when 
perhaps  the  fate  of  Spain  hinged  on  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  why  was  he  not 
recalled— why  was  he  not  impeached  by 
ministers,  if  he  had  acted  without  orders  ? 
If  he  took  this  step  in  consequence  of  iu- 
structions  from  home,  then  he  contended 
it  was  contrary  to  all  our  professions,  to 
all  our  arrangements,  to  all  our  previous 
declarations,  to  all  our  pledges  of  good 
faith. 

This  country  appeared  to  have  evinced 
a  hostile  feeline  towards  Spain,  because 
the  cortes,  in  the  legal  exeraise  of  their 
uaouaitioQable  authority,   had  declareil 
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the  king,  for  a  time,  incapable  of  exer- 
cUing  the  royal  functions,  and  appointed 
a  regency  for  the  special  and  only  purpose 
of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to 
Cadiz,  wliere  the  king  was  again  to  be 
restored  to  his  authority.  In  doing  that 
act,  tlie  cortes  exercised  their  undoubted 
right.  Were  they,  the  parliament  of 
England,  the  persons  who  ought  to  ques* 
tion  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding,  in 
common  with  sir  W.  A'Court  ?  Did  they 
forget  the  act  of  the  British  parliament 
in  1810-11  ?  In  adverting  to  that  subject, 
he  felt  the  delicacy  of  the  ground  on 
whioh  he  trod ;  and  God  forbid  that  he 
should  for  a  moment  think  of  introducing 
in  the  same  sentence  the  name  of  our 
late  sovereign — a  sovereign  generally  re- 
vered and  beloved,  who,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  reign,  was  struck  with  the  heaviest 
calamity  that  could  afflict  our  nature — 
God  forbid  thnt  he  should  be  capable  of 
introducing  his  name  along  with  that  of  a 
wretch,  who,  unfortunately  placed  on  a 
throne,  was  the  scourge  and  abhorrence 
of  his  people — who  visited  them  with  the 
basest  mgratitude  for  all  that  they  had 
done,  and  for  all  they  had  forborne  to  do 
—who  afforded  the  most  finished  specimen 
that  perhaps  ever  existed  in  human  nature, 
of  all  that  was  base  and  grovelling,  perfi- 
dious, bloody,  and  tyrannical.  And  tnere- 
fore  he  was  a  fit  object  for  the  tender 
sympathies  of  those  powers  who  vene- 
rated divine  right  and  adored  legitimacy  ! 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  con* 
duct  of  parliament  in  1810,  and  those  on 
which  the  cortes  had  acted  in  1823,  were 
different :  but,  the  exercise  of  power  was 
the  same.  Now,  had  the  cortes  of  Spain 
that  power,  or  had  they  not  ?  And  was 
sir  W.  A'Court  a  fit  judge  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  power  ought  to 
be  used?  If,  in  1810,  the  minister  of 
any  foreign  court  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  London,  on  account  of  the  Regency 
act — if  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  ob- 
jected to  that  measure,  and  cited  it  as  a 
reason  fur  quitting  the  metropolis— if  he 
had  said,  that  he  was  accredited  to  the 
king,  and  not  to  the  regent,  should  we 
not  have  considered  such  a  minister  ab 
either  insane,  or  as  having  been  instructed 
by  his  government  to  manifest  a  hostile 
feeling?  He  would  not  advert  to  the 
case  of  the  convention  parliament,  which 
was  a  self-constituted  body.  The  cortes 
had  not  assumed  such  a  power  as  that  par- 
liament had  wielded^  The  cortes  dis- 
tinctly said;  "  tbe  king  is  incapable  for  a 
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time  to  exercise  the  royal  functions,  but 
we  will  provide  for  his  immediate  restora^. 
tion,  when  he  is  in  a  place  of  safety." 
Yet  it  was  on  this  account  that  sir  W« 
A'Court  abandoned  the  Spanish  govern^ 
ment,  to  which  he  had  been  accredited. 

Then  came  the  three  celebrated  notm 
of  the  allied  powers  —  England,  in  the 
person  of  sir  W.  A'Court,  following  in 
the  train  of  those  three  powers,  whoM 
principles  she  had  previously  di8claiaied» 
and  against  whose  conduct  she  liad  pro- 
tested. Yes,  she  had  followed  in  toeir 
train  at  an  humble  distance,  but  with  tlw 
moat  fatal  effect.  He  did  not  think  thai 
ministers  could  be  insincere  enough,  and 
base  enough,  to  warrant  this  proceeding; 
but  certain  it  was,  that  sir  W.  A'Couit 
had  not  been  recalled,  to  answer  thow 
chorges,  which,  if  this  country  had  not 
acted  with  the  basest  duplicity  toward! 
Spain,  they  were  bound  to  investigate. 
No  set  of  men  were  so  particularly  ink 
terested  in  examining  the  conduct  of  sir 
W.  A'Court  throughout  these  transactfoni 
as  the  ministers  of  this  country.  Hh 
hoped  that  much  better  opportunftiea 
would  be  given  to  that  House,  by  the 
production  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  Spanish  government,  to  ascertain 
clearly  what  the  real  conduct  of  sir  W. 
A'Court  had  been.  Any  thing  which  he 
could  state  on  this  subject  must  rest  onle 
on  bare  assertion;  and,  whatever  credit 
the  House  might  be  prepared  to  give  to 
his  statement,  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  ground  for  any  proceeding  wheft 
tangible  documents  were  producible.  F^ 
however,  ns  sir  W.  A'Court  wai  of  ha 
unabated  desire  to  mediate,  at  any  me* 
ment,  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  Spain,  he 
always  contrived  to  place  himself  in  ft 
position  where  mediation  was  impoasiblt. 
He  allowed  the  time  to  pass  away,  when 
the  government  lefl  Seville,  until  thft 
blockade  of  Cadiz  was  commenced,  whioh 
effectuallv  prevented  him  from  proceedinf 
to  that  place,  and  he  knew  very  well  thfti 
Cadiz  alone  was  the  proper  spot  for  nego- 
tiation. Where  was  sir  W.  A*Court  froM 
the  period  of  the  government  leaitig 
Seville,  until  the  period  of  the  inTOil^ 
ment  and  blockade  of  Cadiz  ?  He  wis 
at  Seville  with  the  French  army  —  thU 
army  of  the  faith,  and  the  servile  army. 
He  was  at  Seville,  where  he  muat  have 
known  the  encouragement  which  he  wait 
giving  by  his  presence  to  the, servile  army. 
He  would  state  a  circumstance  which 
woald»«how  the  elect  sir  W.  A'C^prO 
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presence  had  on  the  servile  party.    No 
less  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  an 
infuriated  and  sanguinary  mobt  headed 
by  their  priesta»  than  that  he  should  be 
made  governor  of  Seville  in  the  name  of 
thoiibsolute  king !  The  offer  was  declined, 
by  his  stating,  that  if  so  preposterous  a 
proposal  was  agaii^  made  to  him,  he  must 
leave  Seville.     But  why,   he  demanded, 
bad  he  remained  one  moment  in  Seville 
%vith  the  French  army,  the  servile  party, 
the  priests,   and  their  mob?    He  must 
hav^  remained  under  the  impression  that 
this  government  was  taking  a  decided  part 
against  the  liberties  of  Spain.    This  was 
done  in  the  teeth  of  the  professions  we  had 
made  of  our  anxious  inclination  and  wish 
to  come  forward,  at  any  moment,  with  a 
proffer  of  mediation,  in  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  Spain.      Now,  what  was 
the  immediate  effect  of  sir  W.  A^Court's 
<?onduct.     The  immediate  effect  of  his 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  the  reason  he  assigned  for 
so  doing,  was  this  *-  the  hint  which  he 
thus  offered,  very  intelligibly,  was  imme- 
diately taken  by  every  traitor  in  Spain, 
from  one, end  oi  the  country  to  the  other  ; 
the  army  commanded  by  Morillo  imme- 
diately deserted;  that  general  also  de- 
serted, stating^  by  a  public  proclamation, 
that  the  grouxuis  for  his  treachery  were 
the  same  that  had  influenced  the  proceed- 
ings of  sir  W.  A'Court,  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  that  individual,  the  conduct  of 
the  British  minister,  was  the  cause  of  his 
treason  to  his  country.     Here  they  saw  a 
base  wretch  defending  the  treason  he  had 
committed  against  the  freedom  of  his 
native  land,  by  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  minister  of  England.    There  was 
one  part  of  the  conduct  of  sir  W.  A'Court 
tp  which  he  could  not  but  refer.     He  was 
biouod  to  believe  that  sir   W.  A*Court 
meant  well,  meant  charitably  and  gene- 
ri>usly,  in  the  attempts  he  made,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  induce  the  Spanish 
generals  to  witlidraw   from  the  contest 
after  the  troason  of  Ballasteros.    He  had 
given  this  advice  to  general   Alava  — -  a 
man  whose  patriotic,    honourable,   and 
high-minded  character,  stood  not  in  need 
of  his  praise.  What  he  was  about  to  relate 
on  this  poiot,  he  would  begin,  by  stating, 
upon  his  honour,  that  he  had  not  heard  it 
directly  or  indirectly  from   that  gallant 
officer.    He  had  it  from  general  notoriety, 
and  as  such  he  would  state  it,  although 
lie  was  never  more  certain  of  the  truth  of 
any  given  fact.    General  Akva,  U  was 
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true,  had  never   expressed  any  decided 
concurrence  in  the  abstract  principles  of 
the  Spanish  constitution;  but  he  had  felt 
nobly  and  honestly,  that  from  the  moment 
Spain  was  threatened  with  a  foreign  at- 
tempt to  disturb  her  institutions  the  cause 
of  those  institutions  became  identi6ed  with 
herself.     Faithful,  therefore,  to  his  duty 
— true  and  loyal  to  principles  which  could 
only  at  such  a  time  be  questioned  by  those 
who  sought  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  in- 
dependence— general  Alava  had  withstood 
the  temptation  held  out  to  him,  to  save 
his  own  most  valuable  life  from  the  wreck 
of  his  wretched  country ;  and,  who  was 
the  person  who  had  tried  to  persuade  this 
officer  to  save  himself  from  the  sinking 
cause  of  Spain — secretly  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  her,  and  so  extinguish  her  last 
hope  ?     It  was  sir  W,  A'Court,  whom  he 
(lord  N.J  was  bound  to  believe  had  done 
this  upon  principles  of  the  purest  gene- 
rosity, and  out  of  the  deepest  personal 
attachment  to  an  individual,  whose  pa- 
triotism he  admired,  but  who  must  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time  have  forgotten 
— what  general  Alava  himself  did  nut  for- 
get—that the  withdrawing  of  such  a  per- 
son from  Cadiz  at  such  a  time,  could  not 
fail  to  be  imminent  danger,  if  not   de- 
struction,   to  the  cause    of   liberty-^o 
hasten  on  the  fate  of  Spain,  while  yet,  by 
possibility,  it  might  be  protracted,  and 
!o  subject  his  own  character  to  the  re-' 
proach,  the  abomination,  and  the  indelible 
infamy,  which  had  blasted  the  names  of 
Abisbal,  Morillo,  and  Ballasteros.     He 
repeated    his    conviction,    that    sir    W« 
A  Court  could  have  been  moved  to  this 
act  by  nothing  but  a  zealous  and  most 
generous  wish  to  save  the  Hfe  of  one  of 
the  best  men  in  Spain — of  a  man  whose 
connexions  with   British   influence    and 
honour  had  made  him  peculiarly  an  object 
of  sympathy,  both  here  and  in  his  country; 
but  still,  was  it  fair,  or  within  the  duty  of 
sir  W.  A'Court,  as  tiie  representative  of 
England— was   it  within    his  duty — the 
man  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  kept 
studiously  aloof  from  co-operating  with 
the  constitutional  government— who  had 
kept  himself  aloof  at  Gibraltar — who  had 
placed  himself  in  a  distant  position  from 
Cadiz — who  at  best  had  been  but  a  cold, 
sullen,  non-conducting  medium  between 
the  last  sighs  of  expiring  Spain  and  the 
sympathies  of  this  country  ?   Was  it  worth 
sir  W.  A*Court*s  while,  even  to  save  such 
a  man  as  general  Alava,  to  strike  a  last 
blow  at  Uie  Spanish  constitution  i 
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It  was  with  great  unwillingness  that  he 
trespassed  so  Jong  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  he  would  not  continue  to  do  so 
one  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary :  but,  there  were  one  or  two 
facts  within  his  knowledge  which  might 
not  be  generally  known  to  honourable 
members.  He  asserted — and  it  was  a 
fact  which  he  believed  ministers  would  not 
deny— that  overtures  had  been  made  at 
Madrid,  by  the  cortes  and  acting  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  to  sirW.  A*Court,  offering 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  Spanish 
South  America,  upon  terms  most  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  to  Great  Britain  I 
AVas  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
prepared  to  deny  that  this  was  the  fact  ? 
Then  he  should  assert,  until  he  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  right  lion,  gentleman  op- 
ppsite,  that  such  overtures  had  been  made, 
and  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  de- 
scribed ;  and  yet  the  English  government 
had  rather  preferred  to  risk  all  the  danger 
and  distress  which  might  occur  between 
^England  and  the  absolute  government  of 
Spain  upon  that  subjeA — all  the  disputes 
wnich,  perhaps,  before  twelve  months 
were  over  our  heads,  might  plunge  us  into 
a  war  which  would  extend  through  all 
Europe  ;— we  had  thought  proper  to  risk 
all  this,  rather  than  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  constitutional  party.  He  asserted 
— ^let  it  be  contradicted  ! — that  the  cortes 
bad  repealed  the  ancient  Spanish  lawii 
restricting  foreign  commerce ;  that  they 
Iliad  acknowledged,  in  the  most  libem 
manner,  the  claims  of  the  British  mer» 
chants,  and  had  gone  on  to  make  a  pro* 
vision  for  the  liquidation  of  those  claims : 
iodecd,  upon  that  point,  we  had  had  an 
aissurance,  and  received  a  congratulation, 
last  year  in  the  king*s  speech.  These 
things  had  been  offered  as  an  earnest  of 
the  desire  of  Spain  to  make  the  mediation 
of  England  in  her  cause,  not  merely  an 
act  of  •  justice  and  humanity,  but  of  in- 
terest ;  but  we  had  neglected  them  all,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  enabling  France  to  re&tore 
Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  and  of  allowing 
him  fully  to  gratify  all  the  hellish,  mur- 
derous passions,  which  had  been  in  action 
ever  since  he  had  been  permitted  to  leave 
Cadiz,  to  glut  his  vengeance  with  the  ex- 
patriation or  destruction  of  all  those  who 
nad  dared  to  give  Spain  those  free  in- 
stitutions, which  our  own  government  had 
acknowledged  for  her  in  1812. 

The  rest— besides  the  blood— which  we 
Iiad  conceded  to  France,  might  be  f tared 
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shortly.  We  had  allowed  a  blockade  to 
be  formed  by  France,  of  such  a  nsture 
that  we  ourselves,  in  the  very  mid-daj 
of  our  maritime  power — masters  as  we 
were  of  the  sea,  and  asserting  rights  upon 
it  which,  until  now,  we  ^ad  never  recog-* 
nized  in  any  foreign  state — as  we  our« 
selves  had  never  instituted,  or  pretended 
to  institute-*a  bloclcade,  by  which  not 
only  the  whole  English  commerce  had 
been  excluded  from  The  ports  of  Spain, 
but  the  seat  of  her  government  invested, 
and  oiir  own  minister  shut  out  from  po-^ 
litical  communication.  All  this,  which 
was  a  concession  perfectly  new  and  un- 
precedented, we  had  conceded,  without 
remonstrance,  to  the  successful  ambition 
of  the  French.  The  right  of  search,  too, 
had  been  given,  and  still  without  remon- 
strance, under  circumstances  which  af-* 
forded  no  pretext  even  for  such  a  pre- 
caution. English  merchant  vessels  had 
been  boarded  and  detained,  under  every 
circumstance  of  violence  and  insult.  Their 
captains  had  been  detained  prisoners  upon 
the  decks  of  French  ships.  In  more  than 
one  instance,  this  had  occurred  at  sea— 
not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  but  more  than  one  degree 
of  west  longitude  from  it.  English  snips 
bad  been  detained,  which  had  entered 
Cadiz  previous  to  the  blockade.  They 
had  lain  there,  with  cargoes  on  board,  to 
the  min  of  their  owners,  without  the 
means  of  applying  for  aid  to  any  po- 
litical authority  of  our  own ;  and,  when 
application  had  been  made  upon  the 
subject  to  the  French  admiral,  it  bad 
been  refused  with  every  measure  of 
incivility  and  insult.  It  might  be  asked, 
why  representations  had  not  been  made 
to  the  regular  authorities  ?  For  this 
plain    reason — because    there    were    no 

:  British  authorities  in  Cadiz  at  the  time^-* 
because  the  British  minister,  instead  of 
remaining  to  protect,  at  least,  British  in- 
terests at  Cadiz,  had  withdrawn  himself, 
and  was  passing  his  autumn  at  Gibraltar 
— because  the  British  consul  at  Cadiz, 
Mr.  Brackenbury,  instead  of  being  at  his 
post,  had  also  withdrawn,  and  was  passing 
his  autumn  in  England — because  there  was 
no  one  at  all,  in  short,  at  Cadiz,  to  whom 
representations  could  be  made,  except  a 
merchant,  a  Mr,  Egan,  acting  under  the 
title  of  vice-consul,  but  without  authority, 
without  instructions,  without  influence, 
without  support,  or  any  means  of  inter- 
fering  effectually  for   the  pretcction  of 

iBritian  properly. 
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And  tbU-reaUy  was  not  all.  He  did 
Bol  know  how  the  House  might  feel  as  to 
a'  circuautance  which  he  was  about  to  re- 
kte;  but  he  perfectly  remembered  what 
ke  himself  had  felt  at  hearrog  of  it ;  and* 
avowing  that  those  feelings  had  been 
feelings  of  shame  and  of  disgust,  he  still 
trusted  they  were  only  such  as  must 
be  natural  in  the  breast  of  any  man,  who 
felt  keenly  and  delicately  for  the  honour 
#f  the  country  of  which. he  was  a  member. 
Let  the  House  hear  the  fact,  and  judge. 
Mr.  Appleton,  the  American  cliarg6 
d'affaires,  at  Cadiz,  was  preparing  a  pro- 
test to  the  duke  d*Angoullme  in  the 
natter  of  certain  American  vessels  de- 
tained at  Cadiz.  Two  English  captains 
of  merchant  ships,  who  had  entered 
Cadiz  and  taken  in  their  cargoes  prior  to 
the  blockade  by  the  French  being  de- 
clared—who were  lying  in  the  harbour  to 
Itie  ruin  of  their  owners,  and  saw  no  means 
of  application,  nor  British  authorities  to 
apply  to— these  captains  went  to  Mr. 
Appleton— to  the  American  minister,  and 
entreated,  as  a  favour,  that  he  would  have 
the  goodness  to  include  their  names  in  his 
protest.  Here,  then,  was  the  British  flsg 
asking  protection  from  the  Americans 
against  the  French!  for  the  Americans« 
they  were  our  brothers  in  origin  and  in 
feeling.  He  trusted  he  should  always 
think  of  them  as  he  thought  of  them  now — 
with  the  warmest  interest  and  admiration. 
He  hoped,  at  some  period,  to  see  Eng- 
land and  America  linked  in  the  bonds  of 
the  closest  interest  and  amity,  forming  a 
rallying  point  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  world ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
time  at  which  he  should  behold  this  was 
not  very  far  distant :  but  he  might  be 
allowed  to  feel  some  jealousy— some 
slight  humiliation — at  seeing  the  interests 
of  the  British  flag  abandoned  by  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  and  seeking,  though  protec- 
tion from  America,  yet  still  protection 
from  a  foreign  power.  For  the  effect  of 
this  inglorious  policy,  as  regarded  Eng- 
land, we  need  now  look  only  at  the  Spa- 
nish ports,  to  see  all  the  commerce  of  the 
country  under  the  control  and  in  the 
hands  of  France.  French  vessels,  he  was 
informed,^  were  admitted  duty  free  into 
every  port  of  Spain,  while  heavy  duties 
were  still  levied  upon  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain.  Bilboa,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Barce* 
iona,  Carthagena,  alt  were  garrisoned  by 
the  soldiers  of  France— *Bilboa,and  Malaga, 
which  had  long  been  the  seats  of  British 
ftetories;  CadiZ;  perhapotbe  most  formid- 


able point  for  a  naval  force  in  the  world ; 
Carthagena,  proverbially  the  finest  har- 
bour in  all  Spain.  He  said  "  proverbi- 
ally," because  there  was  a  Spanish  pro- 
verb which  said— in  the  metaphoric  stylo 
of  that  country — that  there  were  but 
three  safe  harbours  in  Spain — '*June» 
July,  and  Carthagena."  Then  there  was 
Barcelona— the  key,  in  a  military  view, 
of  the  whole  country.  Barcelona  ,was  ia 
the  posseuion  of  the  French,  as  well  as 
all  those  other  places  which,  we  had 
thought  it  worth  our  while,  but  a  very 
few  years  since,  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  to  wrest  from 
them.  The  family  compact,  which  was 
considered  the  ground  of  one  -of  the 
longest  and  severest  contests  in  which 
this  country  had  ever  been  engaged — by 
this  policy,  the  family  compact  was  re- 
stored. Every  object  of  our  war  i^ith 
Buonaparte  had  been  gratuitously  aban- 
doned. Whatever  state  of  throgs  in 
Spain  was  to  be  preserved— if  it  was  fit 
to  leave  Ferdinand  at  liberty  to  sate  him* 
self  with  the  blood  of  the  best  men  that 
his  country  had  ever  produced.— It  waa 
surely  at  least  the  duty  of  England  to 
prevent  Spain  from  becoming  a  province 
of  the  French  empire ;  and  no  less  so  to 
vindicate  her  dignity  and  her  rights  in  o 
manner  which,  unhappilyt  she  had  totally 
neglected  to  do.  It  was  because  he  felt 
that,  in  this  transaction,  the  interests  of 
England  had  been  sacrificed,  her  honour 
tarnished,  and  her  conquests  abandoned, 
that  he  moved  for  papers  to  give  the 
House  full  information  upon  the  subject. 
There  was  a  document  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  rigbt  hoq* 

fentleman  opposite ;  but,  as  .he  did  not 
now  the  fact  positively,  he  had  not  in- 
cluded it  in  his  motion.  The  document 
to  which  he  alluded  was  a  state  paper, 
sent  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  at  Cadiz— a  paper  sent 
to  admiral  Jabat,  to  be  laid  before  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  as  a  pro* 
test  against  the  whole  conauct  of  sir  W. 
A'Court,  since  the  Spanish  government 
had  left  Seville.  If  in  the  course  of  what 
he  had  said,  he  had  expressed  himjBelf  too 
warmly,  he  could  only  beg  pardon  of  the 
House,  entreat  them  to  attribute  the 
error  to  a  degree  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  which  he  could  not  disguise  from 
the .  House  or  himself  to  bo  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  description.  The 
noble  lord  concluded,  by  moving, 
.  .<*  Ihatim  huinbk  Addrean  b^  pi^ventr 
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•d  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graci- 
ously pleated  to  give  directions,  that  there 
be  laid  bvAjre  this  House,  Copies  of  all 
Instructions  to  His  Majesty's  Minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
with  a  view  to  his  conduct  in  the  War 
between  that  country  and  France,  from 
the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  French 
troops  into  Spain  to  that  of  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz,  inclusive  i  also,  Copies  of  all 
Correspondence  between  His  Majesty's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  media- 
tion of  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  merely 
roae  to  answer  one  or  two  Questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  before  the  debate  went  any 
fiirther.  Looking  from  the  period  at 
which  the  Spanish  government  left  Se- 
ville, to  the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  the  noble 
lord  had  asked,  whether  sir  W.  A'Court, 
during  that  time,  had  acted  upon  in- 
structions, or  upon  his  own  personal  dis- 
cretion. The  answer  was,  that  sir  W. 
A'Court  had  acted,  in  some  degree,  upon 
both.  Government  hod  endeavoured  to 
foresee  every  case  which  was  likely  to 
arise,  and  had  furnished  sir  W.  A'Court 
with  instructions,  in  every  such  case,  how 
to  act ;  but  that  gentleman  had  also  been 
made  fuU^  aware,  that  if  circumstances 
^ould  arise  which  the  caution  of  minis- 
ters had  not  enabled  them  to  foresee,  the 
greatest  confidence  was  placed  upon  bis 
personal  discretion,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
prised that,  supposing  any  case  of  a  new 
and  unprecedented  nature  to  occur,  the 
safest  course  for  him  would  be  to  repair 
to  Gibraltar,  and  either  reosain  there  until 
he  should  receive  instructions,  or  proceed 
to  any  other  spot  at  which  his  services 
Blight  seem  to  be  required.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  none  of  the  cases  foreseen  by 
government  did  occur,  and  that  a  case 
did  occur— -upon  which  he  should  not 
dwell  now,  because  he  did  not  mean,  in 
the  present  stage,  at  all  to  argue  the 
question.  A  cose  did  occur,  which  no 
wisdom  of  msn  could  have  foreseen; 
namely,  the  deposition,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, of  the  king.  Sir  W.  A 'Court,  cer- 
tainly, had  not  been  prepared  for  this 
event ;  and  it  would  be  rather  a  high  de- 
mand upon  the  sagacity  of  ministers,  to 
say,  that  they  should  have  anticipated  it: 
andersucb  circumstances,  sir  William,  of 
course,  acted  for  the  time  upon  his  own 
diaoratioik    ^it  was  tnse  tbat  air  W. 
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A 'Court's  continuance  for  a  short  period 
at  Seville  had  been  misconstrued  by  a. 
factious  party  at  that  place,  and  that  they 
had  attempted  to  make  him  an  instrument 
in  their  hands :  but,  when  the  noble  lord 
stated  this,  he  ought  to  have  added,  that 
he  had  refused  to  become  the  instrumenlc 
that  was  desired.  On  quitting  Seville^ 
sir  W.  A'Court  had  made  it  known  to  go- 
vemmenc  that  he  should  remain  as  near- 
Cadiz  as  he  could.  He  had  gone  to  San 
Lucar,  and  from  thence  to  Gibraltar; 
and  had  at  once  intimated  at  home,  oa 
his  leaving  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  go« 
vernment,  that  there  were  two  caaea 
in  which,  if  he  had  no  instructions^ 
he  should  act  forthwith  upon  his  own 
view — that,  if  he  received  any  notice  that 
his  presence  in  Cadiz  wouid  conduce  to 
the  personal  safely  of  the  king,  he  should 
proceed  there ;  and  that  he  should  take 
the  same  course,  unless  he  was  instructed 
to  the  contrary,  if  he  heard  that  the  king 
was  restored  to  the  functions  of  govern« 
ment.  Instructions,  however,  had  reach* 
ed  sir  W.  A'Court ;  and  when  the  propen 
time  came,  he  and  his  colleagues  should 
be  ready  to  justify  that  instruction  which 
forbad  sir  W.  A'Court  to  put  himself  into  a 
blockaded  place.  The  blame  of  that 
course,  if  it  was  blameable,  belonged  to 
himself  and  his  friends.  The  course^ 
such  as  it  wa»,  they  were  ready  to  sustain 
and  to  justify.  But  he  thought  that,  be^ 
fore  the  debate  went  any  further,  it  waa 
right  that  sir  W.  A*Court  should,  upon 
that  point,  be  entirely  exonerated. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  said,  that  if  tbo 
British  Government  had  been  guilty  oC 
the  breach  of  neutrality  which  the  noble 
lord  would  ascribe  to  them,  he  thought 
they  should  not  only  have  heard  of  it  at 
home,  but  it  would  have  been  loudly  pro* 
claimed  abroad ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  thia 
was  the  first  intimation  he  had  heard  of 
such  a  charge.  He  had  expected  the 
noble  lord  would  not  have  confined  him- 
self to  a  general  charge,  but  would  have 
pointed  out  the  particular  instances  upon 
whicli  he  founded  his  accusation,  and  then 
he  should  have  been  able  to  follow  hinu 
The  country  would,  at  least,  give  the  go« 
vernment  credit  for  having  prevented  a 
war,  which  would  have  gone  rrom  one  end 
of  Europe,  probably,  to  the  other,  and 
brought  England  into  the  contest.  That 
fact  was  absolutely  certain,  with  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Spanish  popii« 
lation.  But  it  was  worth  while  to  examine 
a.  little  further  the  circumatanoea  undbr 
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next  charge  was  the  advice  siTen  hj  iir 
W.  A'Court  to  a  distinguished  SpBoisli 
officer,  geoeral  Alava ;  but  he  could  not 
see  with  what  justice  that  could  be  mada 
an  accusation  ;  for,  even  according  to  the 
noble  lord's  own  shewing,  that  advice  voa 
given  in  a  private  capacity,  and  not 
as  a  miniiter  of  Great  Britain.  The 
third  charge,  however,  was  of  a  atill 
more  extraordinary  nature.  It  was  ao« 
tually  that  this  country  had 'permitted 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  And  where  wm 
it  laid  down  that  a  neutral  power  bad 
authority  to  prevent  one  nation  from 
blockading  the  ports  of  another  i  And 
was  it  we,  of  all  people,  who  were  to 
strike  so  readily  at  the  right  of  blockade 
—we  who  had  been  so  notorious  for  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  it  ?  These,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  were  the  three  grounds, 
or  at  least  the  three  principal  ones,  upoD 
which  the  noble  lord  had  moved  for  tbe 
production  of  most  important  documents. ; 
namely,  that  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
King  to  his  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
should  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  through  the  House  of  Codh 
mons,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  For 
himself,  he  thought  there  was  not  the 
slightest  caie  made  out  for  production  of 
such  documents. — The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  went  on  to  vindicate  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  right  hon.  foreign  secret 
tary  from  any  imputation  of  unfairness  to 
the  cortes,  or  of  partiality  for  the  inte- 
rests of  their  opponents.  It  was  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  such  charge  could 
be  made  against  them,  when,  throughout 
all  the  transactions  of  that  momentous 
period,  the  advice  which  had  been  com- 
municated from  the  Britisli  Government 
to  that  of  Spain,  by  sir  W.  A'Court,  hmi 
been  given  without  any  contemporaneons 
communication  with  the  French  pasty. 
That  the  advice  was  sound— «that  it  was 
wisely  given— subsequent  events  had  Ailly 
proved.     Most  unfortunate  had  it  turned 

Spain,  at  Seville.  There  he  ceased  to  be 
kmg,  and  there,  consequently,  sir  William's 
credentials  fell  to  the  ground.  This  rather 
appeared  to  him  the  very  reverse  of  the 
suspicion  which  was  charged  upon  him. 
The  king  was  deposed  for  a  time  and  dur- 
ing that  period  »ir  W.  A'Court  had  no 
authority ;  for  whilst  the  one  ceased  to 
be  king,  the  other  ceased  to  be  accredited. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  couid 
-have  been  more  wise  than  for  sir  W. 
A'Couct  to  have  gone  teXjkbraitar.— The 
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which  this  country  would  have  been  com* 

pelledtogo  into  action,  if  she  had  inter- 
fered with  an  armed  force.    Had  we  gone 

to  war  for  Spain,  we  must  have  acted 

either  as  principals  or  as  auxiliaries.    As 

principals,  no  one  had  ever  contemplated 

our  engaging  in  the  contest ;  and  as^ aux- 
iliaries, who  was  it  that  we  should  have 

been  acting  with  ?    With  Abisbal,  Mo- 

rillo,  and  Ballasteros.     Would  England 

have  been  contented  to  see  her  troops  led 

on  by  such  generals  as  these  ?  What  her 

fiite  would  have  been  if  she  had,  it  was 

not  very  difficult  to  determine  ;  and  as  re- 
garded the  resignation  by  the  Sponiards 

of  the  chief  command,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected,   that  even   under    the    duke    of 

Wellington,   so  late   in    the    Peninsular 

contest  as  after  the  bnttle  of  Salamanca, 

when  that  great  general  had  delivered 

Portugal,  was  still  in  the  midst  of  victory, 

and  the  Spanish  government  was  ready 

to  invest  him  with  the  direction  of  its  ar- 
mies, Ballasteros,  on  that  very  account 

alone,  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country  ; 

and.  his  defection  at  that  time  was  not  a 

matter   of  indifference  for  the  English 

commander  was  crippled  immediately,  and 

general  Soult  had  wmtered  in  the  south  of 

Spain  instead  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

It  was  an  obvious  case,  that  nothing  could 

have  been  more  dangerous  than  a  war 

under  such  circumstances  and  with  such 

commanders.      There  was,  in  fact,  but 

one  opinion  on  the  subject  throughout  the 

country,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to 

dwell  upon  it. — He  should  now  come  to 

the  charges  brought  by  the  noble  lord 

against  his  majesty's  government  and  sir 

W.  A'Court;  and  never  in  his  life  had 

he  been  more  surprised  than  at  the  in- 
stances which  the  noble  lord  had  selected 

in  support  of^his  arguments.    The  first 

charge  was,  that  sir  W.  A'Court  had  not 

proceeded  at  once  to  Cadiz,  and  this  was 

considered  a  proof  of  a  violation  of  neu- 
•  trality.  But  let  the  House  consider  that  sir 

W.  A'Court  was  accredited  to  the  king  of    out  for  Spain,  and  many  of  those    con* 

cerned,  that  their  advice  had  not  been 
taken.  If  it  had  been  taken,  no  man  wko 
heard  him  could  doubt  that  Spain  would 
have  been  enabled  to  retain  a  freer  con- 
stitution than  at  present  she  could<  hope 
for.  The  proposals  of  his  Majesty's  mi*- 
nisters  had  failed  of  success,  and  the  re- 
sults were  but  too  well  known.  Yet 
though  their  mediation  was  rejected,  that 
did  not  preclude  the  interposition  of  sir 
W.  A*Court,  upon  the  occurrence  of  airy 
opportunity  in  which  his  •erncex  mtiKk 
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likely  to  be  useful.  Accordinglyy  up  to 
the  last  moment,  he  had  used  his  best 
efibrts  to  induce  the  Spanish  Government 
to  avoid  war.  But  thejr  ought  to  consi* 
der  what  was  the  situation  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  mean  time.  In  pre- 
serving that  neutrality  which  reflected  so 
much  honour  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils,  had  they  no  obstacle  to  over- 
come i  Was  it  nothing  to  have  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  one  belligerent  who  had 
beset  them  for  theaid  of  their  interference, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
feeling  at  home  might  be  assumed,  from 
pavucular  demonstrations,  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  that  neutrality  ?  DiflBeult  as 
were  the  duties  of  that  station  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  now  Blled,  at  any  time, 
and  peculiarly  di£Bcult  as  they  were  at 
that  particular  time,  they  were  not  a 
little  aggravated  by  the  obstacles  to 
which  he  had  referred.  What  strength 
nsust  have  been  required  to  hold  the  scales 
even  between  the  two  parties,  when  there 
was  thrown  into  one  or  them,  this  almost 
overpowering  weight  of  opinion  !  At  the 
very  time  that  the  noble  lord  was  express- 
ing his  dissatis&ction  at  the  treatment  of 
Spain  by  the  English  government,  the 
French  had  manifested  against  them  the 
aame  kind  of  uneasiness  and  discontent. 
What  better  proof  could  there  be  that  the 
conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  just 
such  is,  for  the  best  interests  of  his  own 
country,  could  be  wished-^that  he  had 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
-—that  he  had  gone  forward  in  that  honest 
and  manly  course  which  would  be  his  ful- 
lest justification  with  the  House,  and  the 
subject  of  his  praise  in  time  to  come  ?  In 
the  absence  of  all  reasonable  ground  for 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  move  as  an  amendment,  .to 
leave  out  of  the  motion  all  the  words  after 
the  word  *^  that,''  and  to  substitute  these 
words— *<  This  House  is  duly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  derived  to  this  country 
from  that  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  his  majesty  at 
the  beginning  of  that  war  declared  to  have 
been  his  determination  to  observe,  and 
which  appears  to  this  House,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  difficulty,  scrupu- 
lously and  inviolably  maintained.''  ' 

Lord  Nugent  rose  to  reply.  He  said 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  mistaken  much  that  had 
fallen  from  him ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  disapproved  of 
thftmoiicmi  the  most  obrtous  course  would 
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have  been  to  have  met  it  with  a  direct 
negative  :  but  he  had  no  right,  he  admit* 
ted,  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  any 
gentleman  might  please  to  express  his 
opposition  to  any  opinion  of  his  owik 
From  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man upon  the  motion,  he  seemed  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  offer  of  the  English  court 
was  simply  an  offer  resting  upon  the  dts» 
position  of  the  Spanish  government  for  its 
success,  the  conaition  being  merely  that 
of  altering  the  constitution.  Certainly, 
he  could  not  speak  with  the  certainty  of 
official  information,  because  the  papeim 
were  not  now  before  the  House ;  but,  uiw- 
less  he  had  been  egregiously  misinforoa#d, 
the  offer  made  by  the  right  hon.  the  fo>- 
reign  secretary  to  the  Spanish  government 
was  of  a  three-fold  nature.  The  first  part 
of  that  offer  was  immediately  assented  to 
by  the  cortes ;  the  second  was  of  a  kin4 
which,  consistently  with  national  honour 
could  not  be  subscribed  by  the  cortes ;  tb# 
third,  consistently  with  the  constitutiom 
which  they  were  sworn  to  maintain,  couM 
not  be  accepted.  The  recognition  of  th# 
independence  of  the  South  American 
States  was  the  first  of  these  propositions; 
and,  as  he  understood,  it  was  instantly 
conceded  by  the  cortes.  The  second  was 
to  exact  a  pledge  from  them  that  no  in- 
jury should  be  done  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  or  of  any  one  of  the  royal  family. 
As  no  violence  had  at  that  time  been  done 
to  the  king  of  Spain  or  to  any  one  of  hie 
family,  it  would  have  ill  behoved  the  go* 
vernment  of  Spain  to  have  given  a  pledn 
which,  as  it  presumed  danger  to  the  kings 
person,  was  inconsistent  with  their  bonoufi 
The  third  proposition  required  a  promise 
from  the  cortes,  which  this  government 
must  have  known  it  was  impossible  for  the 
cortes  to  ^ive.  It  required,  that  the  nest 
cortes  which  should  be  called  should  cod» 
sent  to  modify  the  constitution,  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.  Now,  he  would  put  it  to  thie 
House,  or  to  any  other  parliament  which 
had  ever  sat  in  it — he  would  put  it  to  any 
constituent  body  that  had  ever  represented 
the  rights  of  a  free  state-^if  the  cortes  then 
acting  could  have  pledged  themselvea  te ' 
any  act  to  be  done  by  a  constituent  bcMly 
not  even  in  existence  i  When  that  offer 
was  made,  the  Spanish  court  was  atSeville; 
and  upon  the  retiring  to  Cadiz,  sir  W* 
A'Court  removed  first  to  San  Lucar  and 
then  to  Gibraltar.  In  absence  of  the 
papers  thev  were  left  to  conclude  that  ht 
withdrew  from  Se? ille  as  sooo  as  the  afbr' 
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made ;  bat,  for  three  weeks  after  the 
ile^lparture  oi  the  Spanish  court,  sir  W. 
A'  Coort  remained  in  Seville,  while  it  was 
in  the  occupation  of  the  French  army  and 
the  Servile  party,  until  the  news  arrived  of 
the  blockading  of  Cadiz.  It  was  then,  for 
•the  first  time,  that  sir  W.  A'Court  vouch- 
-••fed  an  answer  to  the  representations  of 
the  cortes,  as  if  he  was  undetermined  what 
to  do— as  if  he  had  waited  for  an  accident 
!•  move  him ;  and  this  accident,  which  no 
••gacity  of  his  could  have  foreseen  turned 
-up.  <*  See  now/'  he  then  said,  with  an 
-••ffemess  very  unlike  his  former  delay, 
.  .<*  aow  hopeless  h  your  case— the  French 
troops  are  in  possession  of  your  territory 
•^French  ships  have  blockaded  Cadiz,  and 
•re  watching  the  mouths  of  your  harbours 
—-nothing  remains  to  you  but  timely  sub- 
oaiMioD.''  This /did  not  seem  like  the  con- 
duct, which,  in  these  circumstances  of  po- 
litical adversity,  should  have  been  observed 
with  respect  to  the  cortes  and  the  Span- 
ish people.  As  nothing  that  had  offered 
in 'toe  course  of  thedebate  had  shaken  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  motion 
fae  was  bound  in  duty  to  divide  the  House 
upon  iL  Should  it  be  rejected— and  he 
was-frce  to  own  that  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  rejected  by  a  formid- 
able majority—- he  would  then  move 
another  resolution,  upon  which  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  offer  a  single  remark,  still 
less  to  divide  the  House.  He  merely 
wished  to  have  his  opinions  upon  this  mo- 
mentous subject  recorded  upon  the  Jour- 
nals. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
•f  the  question^''  the  House  divided: 
Ayes  80:  Noes  17K  Majority  against 
loKi  Noge^t'tf  Motion  141. 

LUt  of  the  Minority, 

logilby,  sir  W, 
Maberly,  J 


Baring,  A. 
'Buf<!ett,sirF. 
ItenyW,  B. 
Brotigfaainy  II. 
Cattpbell,  hon.  J. 
CMreiidisb,H. 
Deoison,  W.  J. 

lUpe^  £. 

rrattaii.J. 
^riraham,  S. 
fi^the,  J/ 


Mab€rly,W.L. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Maijoribanks,  d. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
RobartSyOol. 
Jiussell,  lord  J. 
White,  L. 
Wall,  B. 
Wood,  M. 
Wilkiiis,  W. 


Hutchinson,  fion /C.H.  Wilson  sir  R. 

HanSlton,  lord  A*.  tellers. 

Honywood,  F.  Hobhouse,  J.  C. 

Hurst,  R.  Nugent,  lord 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  motion  being  then 
p«H  Mm^,  mHuU  thie  Home  is  duly  sen- 
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sible  of  the  advantages  derived  to  thie 
country  from  that  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  his  ma- 
jesty, at  the  commencement  of  that  war 
declared  his  determination  to  observe,  and 
which  appears  to  this  House  to  have  been, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
Scrupulously  and  inviolably  maintained/' 
Lord  Nugent  proposed,  byway  of  amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  aU  the  words  after 
«*  This  House,"  in  order  to  add  the  won)a 
*<  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  strict 
neutrality  which  his  majesty  determined 
to  observe  in  the  late  unjust  war  under« 
taken  by  France  against  Spain,  and  which 
a  consideration  of  the  financial  state  of 
this  country  alone  induced  the  House  to 
approve,  has  not  been  maintained  in  a 
spirit  consistent  with  his  majesty's  avowed 
intentions,  with  the  just  expectations  of 
this  House,  or  with  the  honour  of  the 
country : — That,  while  the  House  laments 
the  event  of  that  war,  as  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  all  independent  states,  it  is  of 
opinion  that  his  majesty's  continued  desire 
to  mediate  in  behalf  of  Spain  has  not  been 
carried  into  effect :— That,  deeply  imprct- 
sed  as  the  House  is  with  the  importance 
of  manifesting  the  sincerity  of  those  pro- 
fessions, it.  has  reason  to  apprehend  that 
an  effect  hostile  and  injurious  to  the  coii« 
stitutional  government  of  Spain,  and  en- 
couraging to  its  enemies,  was  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  abandoning  at  Seville 
the  government  to  which  he  was  accredit- 
ed; and  that  by  hfs  continued  absence 
from  the  seat  of  that  government,  after 
its  removal  to  Cadiz,  opportunities  were 
neglected  of  proffering  with  effect  those 
good  offices  which  his  majesty  had  profes- 
sed himself  ready  at  any  time  to  renew, 
and  which  might  have  averted  calamities 
so  deplorable  to  Great  Britain  as  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  free 
country,  the  occupation  by  the  French  of 
the  capital,  fortresses,and  great  commercial 
pbrts  of  Spain,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  French  influence  destructive  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,''  instead 
thereof.— Mr.  Sturgel  Bourne's  motion 
was  agreed  to,  without  a  division. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
fVednesday,  February  18. 

Small  Debts — County  Courts  Rr- 
GULATioif  Bill.]  Lord  AMiorp^  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  fur  the 
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no  defence,  the  mere  costs  of  proceeding 
to  judgment  and  execution  had  amounted 
to  14/.  Now,  he  would  leave  the  house 
to  judge  whether  any  tiling  could  be  more 
oppressive  than  sudi  a  system.  Individuals 
were,  under  its  operation;  forced  into  gaol, 
as  was  the  case  ultimately  with  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  he  had  alluded,  who  was  ar-» 
rested  for  17/*  Bs.  The  solicitor  who  en- 
forced the  process,  and  who  was  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  had  declared,  that  not  a  day 
passed  in  which  lie  had  not  a  similar  dutr 
to  perform;  namely,  that  ofarresting  indivi- 
duals for  debts  which  were  raised  to  an  enor- 
mous magnitude  on  account  of  the  costs. 
Many  persons  sued  for  small  debts  made 
no  defence  to  the  action,  because  they 
knew  that  if  they  did,  they  would  involve 
themselves  in  still  greater  difficulties.  The 
noble  lord  could  not,  he  thought,  do  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  lower  class  of  trades- 
men than  by  persevering  in  this  measure^ 
to  which  he  smcerely  hoped  no  opposition 
would  be  offered. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 


cheaper  and  more  speedy  fecovery  of  Small 
Debts,  said,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  make  any  long  observations  on  the  pro« 
posed  measure,  as  the  bill  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  last  session,  and 
had  been  printed  end  circulated  widely 
through  the  country.  There  were  in  the 
bill  which  he  should  now,  with  the  leave 
of  the  House,  introduce,  a  few  trifling  al- 
terations only,  which  had  been  adopted 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  bill  had  been  submitted.  As  there 
might  be  some  gentlemen  present  who 
had  not  read  that  bill,  he  might  state 
briefly  its  object  and  enactmetits.  All 
the  tradesmen  who  were  examined  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  on  the  re- 
covery ofsmall  debts,  agreed  in  sayingythat 
as  to  ail  debts  under  10/.  it  was  not  now 
worth  any  tradesman's  while  to  prosecute. 
In  many  kinds  of  business  the  majority  of 
book  debts  was  under  10/.;  so  .that  to  all 
those  persons  there  was  an  absolute  denial 
of  justice,  and  the  creditors  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  honour  and  honesty  of  their 
debtors.  That  this  was  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  remedied,  there  was,  he 
supposed,  no  question  ;  the  only  question 
would  be,  whether  the  means  he  proposed 
for  removing  it  were  the  proper  ones.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  evil  arising  from  such  a 
defective  system  of  law,  he  would  propose 
that  in  every  county  in  England  an  asses- 
sor should  be  appointed  to  the  sheriff,  who 
should  make  a  circuit  through  the  differ- 
ent towns  of  the  county,  holding  a  species 
of  assize  at  such  of  them  as  the  justices 
in  quarter  sessions  assembled  should  ap- 
point. He  likewise  intended  that  the 
cases  should  be  decided  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved,  **  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent delays  and  expenses  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  county  courts,  and  for  the  more 
easy  and  speedy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  in 
England  and  Wales." 

Mr. «/.  Smith  seconded  the  motion.  The 
hon.  member  said,  he  had  witnessed  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  present  system  of  recovering  small 
debts ;  indeed,  if  he  were  called  on  to 
state  the  greatest  oppression  which  the 
poor  enciured,  he  should  mention  the 
vexation  and  expense  suffered  in  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts.  He  had  known  an 
instance  of  the  effects  of  it  in  his  own  fa- 
mily. A  servant  of  his  had  been  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  !?/•  6s.  The  debt  had  been 
originally  3/.  Ss.  and  the  man  being  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  law,  and  having  made 


Recovery  of  Penalties  bbforx 
Magistrates.]  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  roie 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
more  effectual  Recovery  of  Penalties  before 
Magistrates,  and  for  facilitating  the  exe- 
cution of  warrants.  The  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  in  cases  of  conviction  beipre  a 
magistrate  for  certain  offences,  without 
entering  into  the  large  quespon,  whether 
it  was  6t  to  extend  or  narrow  the  summarr 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  the  bill  which 
he  proposed  would  be  confined  to  the  re* 
medyiog  of  two  defects,  which  every  ooc^ 
he  imagined,  would  be  desirous  of  seeiiy 
removed.  The  first  was,  as  to  those  Sam 
which  were  directed  by  law  to  be  levied 
by  distress  on  the  goocis  of  the  offcDder. 
As  the  law  stoodi  when  such  a  fine  was 
imposed  by  the  magistrate,  he  had  no 
power  to  detain  the  offehder  till  it  was 
seen  whether  or  ne  he  had  any  goods  oa 
which  distress  might  be  made ;  so  that  ia 
the  case  of  vagrants  and  others  who  could 
remove  themselves  meanwhile  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  some- 
times impracticable  to  inflict  any  puoisb- 
roent  in  the  cases  which  most  deserved  it. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
magistrate,  when  oath  was  made  that  it 
was  beh'eved  the  offender  had  no  goods 
and  chattels,  to  detain  him  until  inquirj 
was  made.  The  second  defect  was  oae 
that  had  been  recently  discovered.  It 
bad  been  decided^  howe? er,  by  the 
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of  laV,  that  when  a  warrant  was  directed 
to  a  constable,  A.  B.  by  name,  he  might 
execute  it  any  where  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  but  that  if  it  was 
directed,  as  most  warrants  were,  to  the 
constable  of  such  a  parish  or  township, 
not  naming  him,  if,  in  the  execution,  lie 
overstepped  the  boundary  of  his  parish  or 
township  but  an  inch,  he  was  hable  to  an 
action  of  false  imprisonment.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  amend  the  law,  so  as 
to  make  it  lawful  to  the  constable  of  a 
parish  described  in  a  warrant,  to  execute 
It  any  where  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  issuing  it,, as  if  he  were  named 
in  the  warrant. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Bankrupt  Laws.]  Mr,  W,  Courtenai^ 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  yesterday,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  **  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Bankrupts."  As  the 
House  must  be  aware  of  the  nature  of 
tliose  laws,  and  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
vising them,  lie  would  not  enter  into  any 
general  view  of  the  subject.  It  would, 
however,  be  proper  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  bill  would  be,  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  acts  relating  to  this  subject, 
in  order  to  present,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  state  of  the  law — to  point  out  clearly 
who  were  the  persons  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  its  operations;  what  were  the 
acts  which  brought  them  under  its  con- 
troul ;  and  what  the  power  grantetl  by  the 
different  statutes.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
meant  to  propose  for  consideration,  some 
alterations  in  the  existing  law.  He  would 
not  state  the  whole  of  the  alterations  he 
contemplated,  but  he  would  briefly  ad- 
vert to  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  propose  a  clause  on  a 
very  important  point ;  namely,  the  allow- 
ing persons,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations,  to  declare  themselves 
bankrupt,  which,  on  account  of  the  cri- 
minal character  attached  to  the  act  of 
bankruptcy,  as  the  law  now  stood,  they 
were  disqualified  from  doing.  He  ad- 
mitted there  were  circumstances  under 
which  this  could  not  be  allowed;  but, 
under  particular  restrictions  and  limita- 
tioQS|  it  might  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
should  also  propose  some  alteration  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  certificates 
were  to  be  obtained  and  granted.  He 
.Iblt  very  great  difficulty  in  legidatiog  on 


this  point.  It  would  be  wrong  towards 
the  creditor,  if  the  certificate  were  too 
easily  obtained,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  if  the  bankrupt  were  deprived  of 
it  by  the  obstinate  conduct  of  a  single  in- 
dividual. He  hoped,  liowevcr,  that  means 
might  be  devised  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  At  all  events,  he  should 
propose  a  clause  on  that  point.  The 
learned  gentleman  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  biii. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  thought  the  country  was 
under  great  obligations  to  the  learned 
gentleman  for  the  measure  which  he  was 
about  to  introduce,  and  of  which  he  en- 
tirely approved.  But,  considering  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  formerly  placed, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bank* 
rupt  laws,  and  in  justice  to  those  with 
whom  he  then  laboured,  he  must  say,  that 
thei  measure  which  the  learned  gentleman 
now  proposed  was  identically  the  same  in 
principle  with  that  which  he  (Mr.  S.)  had 
brought  forward  some  time  ago.  He  had 
given  up  much  time  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  but,  however  well  he 
might  understand  it,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  possess  that  legal  knovvledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  form  a  bill  of  such 
a  description  as  would  meet  all  objections. 
The  main  object  of  this  hill  was  one  which 
a  clever  and  intelligent  solicitor  of  the 
city  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  carry 
into  effect.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  Freshfield, 
who  had  for  two  years  given  his  advice  and 
assistance,  almost  gratuitously,  on  this 
complicated  subject.  Pie,  therefore, 
should  he  sorry,  if  a  question  of  this  kind 
were  taken  out  of  his  hands  altogether, 
without  stating  how  much  benefit  had 
been  derived  from  Mr.  Freshfield's  exer- 
tions. The  learned  gentleman  had  al- 
luded to  one  or  two  clauses  which  he 
meant  to  introduce.  One  of  these  he  was 
afraid  would  meet  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition. H6  alluded  to  that  which  related 
to  the  obtafning  of  certificates ;  and  whicl^ 
would  preverrt  the  withholding  of  that 
necessary  document  from  the  bankrupt  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  single  creditor.  No 
clause  could  deserve  more  serious  consi- 
deration than  this ;  because,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  some  most  grievous  hardships, 
he  would  say  most  abominable  acts  of  in- 
justice, had  been  suffered  by  bankrupts, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  indi- 
vidual creditors  who  had  large  demands 
on  them ;  and  who  had  kept  their  certifi- 
cates from  well-meaning  bankrupts,  and 
condemned  them  to  want  pnd  misery  for 
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the  remainder  of  their  lives.  He  could 
instance  many  cases  of  that  sort ;  and  he 
hoped  that  an  end  would  be  put  to  so  op- 
pressive a  practice. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  approved  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  bankrupt  laws  into 
one  system.  The  decisions  under  the 
various  acts  had  rendered  a  very  compli« 
cated  system  of  law  necessary.  He  joined 
most  cordially  in  the  tribute  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  paid  to  a  gentleman^  not  a 
member  of  that  House.  He  knew  that 
individual  well,  and  was  aware  how  much 
liis  valuable  time  had  been  devoted  to  this 
subject.  The  measure  which  that  gentle- 
roan's  industry  had  so  great  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing, was,  he  conceived,  the  foundation 
of  the  present. 

^  Mr.  Abcrcromhy  said,  that  if  the  inten- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was,  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  exi^ting  acts  by 
leaving  out  certain  parts  of  them,  and 
thus  altering,  in  many  respects,  the  law, 
he  had,  undoubtedly,  imposed  on  himself 
a  duty  of  extreme  dith'culty ;  because 
there  was  nothing  so  diflicult,  after  all  the 
decisions  under  those  laws,  as  to  say,  that 
he  would  embody  all  that  was  necessary 
in  his  consolidated  act,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  untouched  those  decisions. 
It  was  an  arduous  task,  and  he  hoped  the 
public  would  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  liis  hon.  and  learned  friend's  labours. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  alteration 
which  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to  in- 
troduce. It  was  an  approximation  to  the 
Scotch  cessio  bonorum,  and  tended  to  re- 
move that  absurd  doctrine  which  prevailed 
under  the  existing  law ;  namely,  that  com- 
mitting an  act  of  bankruptcy  was  to  be 
treated  as  "a  criminal  act.  As  he  had  gone 
so  far,  the  learned  gentleman,  in  his  opi- 
nion, ought  to  alter  the  whole  shape  of 
the  bankrupt  laws,  and  give  to  them  a 
character  more  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  better  suited  to  the 
great  extension  of  the  commercial  affairs 
of  the  country. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Criminal  Judicature  of  the  Isle 
OF  Man,]  Mr.  Ctirvoen  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  move  for  documents  relative 
to  certain  alterations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  duke  of  Athol  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  question 
was  of  vital  importance,  not  to  that  island 
alone,  but  to  all  the  islands  appertaining 
to  Great  BcJtain  ;  for,  if  a  change  of  this 
kind  were  allowed  to  be  arbitrarily  made 


ID    the  Isle  of    Man,  similar  change* 
might  be  made  elsewhere.     He  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  state  what  was  the  con- 
stitution of  that  Island.     There  was^  first, 
a   governor   appointed   by   the   Crown  9 
there    were    also    an    attorney-general,' 
three  dempsters  who  were  law  officers,  a 
clerk  of  the  rolls,  a  high  bailiff,  a  bishop, 
and   a   vicai^general.    These   were  the- 
council  of  the  governor.    There  was  next 
the  House  of  Keys,  composed  of  24  mem* 
bers.    These  formed  a  body,  by  tho  con^ 
sent  of  which  laws  were  altered,  changed^ 
and  amended ;   and,  haying  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Crown,  those  laws  had 
full  force  and  authority.    The  Keys  were 
a  Court  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
dempsters,  who  were  common-law  judges: 
and  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  appeals 
from  the  inferior  judges,  had  been  ac- 
customed for  centuries  to  assemble  in  what 
was  called  the  Tinwald  Court.  The  duke  of 
Athol  had,  however,  entered  the  Tinwald 
Court  some  time  since,  and  stated,  that 
he  was  instructed,  by  his  majesty's  ^tim 
vernment,  not  to  summon  the  Keys  infu* 
ture  to  attend  the  general  gaol-deliverj* 
in    the   Tinwald    Court.     He    informed 
them,  that  he  would  discontinue  summon- 
ing them  to  act  as  a  criminal  court,  bj 
I  the    order  of   the    Secretary  of   State 
for  the  Home  Department;   and,  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  the  communication 
was  made,  the  Court  was  dissolved.    Ap- 
plication was  made,  as  it  was  a  subject  of 
such  importance  to  the  parties,  that  thej 
might  be  allowed  to  discuss  it;   in  ordar 
that  they  might  remonstrate  with  the  eo- 
vernment,  or  appeal  to  this  House.    This- 
was  refused.    Application  was  next  madt- 
for  a  copy  of  the  speech,  which  was  pro- 
mised ;   but,  up  to  this  day,  he  believed 
no  copy  of  the  speech  had  been  granted. 
In  this  way  he  (Mr.  C.)  accounted  for 
his  not  having  introduced  this  subject  bj 
a  petition,  or  a  representation  of  the  facia 
by  the  parties  aggrieved.     Now,  a  Couit 
of  Keys  would  soon  be  held ;  but  in  what 
situation  would   the  judges  be  placed? 
The  first  step  would  be  to  demur  to  the 
Court*s  competence  to  try.     The  judges* 
had,  on  the    one    hand,    three  ox    four 
centuries  of  precedent  for  proceeding  ai 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;    aed- 
there  was  opposed  to  them  the  ipse  d-UsH 
of  the  governor ;  for  they  had  neither  the* 
opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  nor  of 
the   law-officers  of  the   Crown.     Under 
these  eircumstances,  th'%  judges  would  be 
called   on,   conlr4ry  te   ibo  eatatilisbtod^ 
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form  of  lavr,  to  Vrf  prisoners.  If  they  re- 
fused, ihe^  would  be  immediately  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  governor,  and  might 
be  dismissed  without  ceremony.  There 
was  no  court  in  which  they  could  be  im« 
peached-^no  place  in  which  their  cauae 
oould  be  argued.  They  might  at  once  be 
dismissed  for  doing  an  act  which  they 
conscientiously  thought  right.  One  of 
them  had  already  been  removed,  without 
any  form  of  trial ;  and  there  was  no 
court  to  which  he  could  appeal.  But, 
suppose  the  judges  did  not  demur,  and 
that  any  man  was  convicted  criminally 
before  them,  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution.  Then  he  would  say, 
looking  to  the  decision  of  lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  case  of  the  imposition  of  the  4| 

Eer  cent  duties,  after  a  constitution  had 
een  given  to  the  island  where  they  were 
levied,  tb^t.  they  «ught  to  be  indicted  for 
a  legal  murder.  He  knew  this  had  been 
described  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against 
the  Keys,  because  they  were  not  as  sub* 
servient  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  this 
was  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case.  The 
Keys  were  no  more  than  any  other  four- 
and-twenty  persons.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
attack  on  the  rights  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  island.  When  the  island  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual,  who  might 
appoint  the  law  oflBcers  and  turn  them  off 
as  ho  thought  proper— who  also  had  the 
nomination  of  jurors,  persons  probably 
selected  from  his  own  under-tenants,  over 
whom  he  had  perfect  control—- was  not 
the  existence  of  such  an  establishment,  to 
which  there  was  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing, of  very  great  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
Was  it  not,  besides,  a  very  salutary  check 
on  the  ignorance  of  juries?  He  hoped 
govemnieiU  would  suspend  the  assembling 
of  the  next  Tinwald  Court,  untM  the  law 
was  clearly  settled  on  this  subject.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  movihg, 
'<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  Copy  of  the  In- 
structions to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
directing  him  to  exclude  the  Keys  from 
further  attendance  at  Courts  of  Tinwald, 
for  the  purposes  of  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, agreeablyto  the  ancient  custom  and 
constitution  of  the  Island,  which  requires 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  theKevs 
to  confirm  and  sanction  die  verdict  of  the 
Jury.*'  ■  ^  ■ 


Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  motion,  because 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  as  a  member  of 
that  House,  but  he  had  also  to  contend 
with  him  as  a  key,  and  consequently  under 
all  the  disadvantages  necessarily  arising 
from  a  want  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  local 
information  and  experience.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  dealt  with  this  question 
both  as  a  member  of  that  House,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  msular  legislature ;  and 
though  he  might  feel  satisfied  that  he 
should  be  able  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
hon.  member  in  his  more  general  ca« 
pacity,  he  certainly  did  not  feel  himself 
equally  prepared  to  contend  with  him  ia 
his  capacity  of  Key.  He  had  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  form  of  the 
hon.  member's  notice  was  somewhat  in« 
accurate.  He  .had  given  notice  that  he 
meant  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Instruc- 
tions to  the  duke  of  Athol  to  make  alter** 
ations  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Now,  who  would  not  suppose  froni 
this  notice,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  given 
some  arbitrary  instructions  to  make  anr 
alteration  in  the  criminal  law  of  that 
island  ?  He  would  shortly  explain  to  the 
House  the  question  upon  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  decide  :  it  was  a  question 
of  law,  namely,  whether  thp  House  of 
Keys,  which  was  thd  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  was  entitled  to  be  called' 
upon  to  act  upon  every  jury  trial  that 
took  place  in  ^e  island.  If,  as  the  hon. 
member  contended,  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  was  also,  by  the  local 
constitution  of  the  island,  a  branch  of  a 
criminal  coirrt,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  cer- 
tainly give  him  an  opportunity  c£  discuss- 
ing the  policy  of  allowing  a  court  to  be 
so  constituted;  for  he  should^  without 
delay,  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
deprive  them  of  the  right,  and  clear  all 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  That  the  po« 
pular  branch  of  the  legislature  should  sit 
upon  every  jury  trial,  and  control  the 
decision  of  the  jury,  was  so  monstroua 
an  anomaly,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be 
put  an  end  to.  The  question  of  law,  how- 
ever, having  arisen,  as  to  whether  the 
House  of  Keys  did  form  a  part  of  the 
Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had 
referred  the  case  to  vhe  Recorder  of  Li* 
verpool,  who  was  attorney-general  of  tlie 
island.  That  gentleman  took  the  subject 
into  his  consideration,  and  gave  a  decided 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
nieh  a  claim  ef  jurisdiction  o&  the.|iMef 
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the'  House  of  Keys ;  and  tbtt  a  verdict «  which  the  House  of  Keys  had  assisted  ia 
delivered  by  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  Gaol  |  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Delivery,  woufii  be  binding  in  point  of    the  Isle  of  Man,  had  received  no  answer 


law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Keys. 
The  governor  of  the  Isle  o^  Man,  how- 
ever, wished  to  receive  distinct  in- 
structions from  the  government  on  this 
subject;  accordingly  he  (Mr.  P.)  had 
laid  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
case,  which  were  extremely  voluminous, 


from  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  had 
not  been  denied  that  their  claim  was 
founded  in  a  long-continued  usage. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  in  eic- 
planaiiouy  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  tbe- 
attomey-generaly  that  the  House  of 
Keys  formed  no  part  of  the  court  of  gaol 


before  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general;    delivery,  though  it  had  been  occasionally 


who  had  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had 
been  previously  given  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  island.  So  far  from  having 
issued  any  arbitrary  instructions,  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  criminal  law  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  he  had  merely  transmitted 
the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  to  the  governor-general.  He  had 
acted  upon  the  best  authority  to  which 
he  coula  refer  upon  a  point ;  and  he  had 
certainly  no  doubt  himself,  that  the 
House  of  Keys  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Court  of  Gaol  Delivery.  It  was,  undoubt- 
edly, possible,  that  that  opinion  might  be 
erroneous;  but  the  proper  course,  by 
which  that  question  could  be  tried,  would 
be,  to  bring  it,  by  way  of  appeal,  before  a 
higher  court.  Upon  these  grounds  he 
should  resist  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman.— The  second  point  of  the  hon. 
member's  complaint  would  be  disposed  of 
in  a  moment.  It  was  said,  that  one  of 
the  judges  of  this  court  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  had  been  removed  from  his  office. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  individual  had  been 
accused  of  corrupt  conduct ;  and,  on  an 
inquiry,  conducted  before  the  council  of 
the  island,  it  had  appeared  that  there  was, 
at  least,  sufficient  grounds  for  causing 
him  to  vacate  his  situation. — With  respect 
to  the  third  point  dwelt  upon  by  the  hon. 
niember-^the  residency  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  attorney-general,  he  thought  that 
it  was  dehors  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  ought  to  come  on  in  the 
shape  of  a  specific  motion ;  at  the  same 
time  he  feared  that  the  House  of  Keys 
would  scarcely  get  a  very  eminent  British 
lawyer  (and  with  no  other,  for  an  attorney- 
generaly  as  he  understood,  would  they  be 
content)  to  reside  constantly  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  for  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum. 
On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  made  out  a  full  parliamentary  ground 
for  refusing  the  papers  moved  fur  by  the 
hon.  member. 

'b/lv.  Abercromby  said,  that  the  argu-. 
roent  oq  which  his  hon.  friend   relied, 
namely,    the    length   of   time    during 


referred  to  in  cases  of  corrupt  finding. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  the  point  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  was  the  practice.  This 
was  stated  by  his  hon.  friend  to  have  been 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  usage,  and  to 
this  statement  he  had  lieard  no  contra* 
diction  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
All  that  he  could  collect  from  his  state* 
ment  was  this — that  a  doubt  having  arisen 
on  the  subject,  and  application  having 
been  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  had 
called  in  to  his  assistance  the  opinions  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  result  of  those  opinions  was,  that  the 
attendance  of  the  House  of  Keys  was  an 
usurpation  arising  from  an  alleged 
necessity,  and  founded  upon  a  supposition 
of  corruption  in  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
court.  But,  this  single  fact  alone  showed 
most  strongly  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject.  On  the  one  hand,  we  had  a 
very  narrow  assemblage  of  people,  who 
contended  they  had  a  clear  and  undi»- 
turbed  right;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  practice  of  some  extent  was  admitted^ 
the  origin  of  which  practice  was  founded 
upon  the  necessity  of  some  control  over 
a  supposed  corruption.  Supposing,  then, 
this  to  be  the  case,  there  arose  the  very 
materia]  question,  who  were  to  be  the 
substitutes^  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  <he  secretary  of  state,  the  sub« 
stitutes  were  to  be  the  very  judges  wiio 
were  considered  so  corrupt.  This  showed 
most  strongly  the  strange  administration 
of  justice  in  that  Island,  for  the  purity  of 
which,  according  to  the  existing  practice, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  security.  But  his 
next  objection  to  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted,  was  a  very  strong  one. 
Admitting  that  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  for  the  Island,  and  the 
law  officers  of  tbe  Crown  were  correct, 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  doubt,  still  he 
should  say,  that  in  fairness  these  people 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  before  thqi  de- 
cision of  the  secretary  of  state  had  beea 
pronounced.    The  correct  course  would 
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have  been  to  have  said,  *'  Thig  is  our 
opinion ;  but  if  you  wish,  you  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard.''  And 
even  still  he  could  wish  the  secretary  of 
state  would  stop  the  proceeding,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before 
the  council.  Only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  heard,  namely,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor ;  and  he  therefore 
thought  no  further  step  should  be  taken, 
•until  the  other  had  also  obtained  a  hearing. 
The  privy  council,  no  doubt,  would  be 

•  the  proper  place. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  the 
case  had  been  laid  before  himself  and  his 
learned  colleague,  and,  upon  a  full  in^ 
spection  of  the  documents,  they  were 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  at  no  period  in 
the  history  of  that  Island  did  the  Court  of 

•  Keys  form  a  part,  by  right,  of  the  court 
of  gaol  delivery ;  at  no  period  did  they 
form,  of  right,  a  constituent  part  of  that 
tribunal.  But  the  House  ot  Keys,  not  at 
a  very  remote  period,  but  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  had  usurped  the  right  of 
arraigning  the  conduct,  and  summoning 
before  them,  and  fining  the  court  of  gaol 
delivery,  for  whatever  they  considered  im- 
proper. The  hon.  member  asked,  whether 
they  did  not  attend  the  court?  He 
answered  *<  Yes ;"  but  they  had  no  power 

.to  do '80.  They  were  never  members  of 
that  court,  and  the  power  which  they  ex- 
ercised was  au  usurpation.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  right  hon.  secretary  of 
state,  had  never  given  any  instructions 
on  the  subject.  The  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  Island  was  first 
taken ;  then  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  concurred  with  him ;  and,  when 
their  opinion  had  been  taken,  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  Island. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite  had 
said,  that  these  parties  had  a  right  to  be 
heard ;  but  the  House  must  consider  that 
this  opinion  to  which  he  had  adverted  was 
given  twelve  months  ago,  and  since  that 
time  an  4  ample  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  them  of  making  their  appeal. 
But  the  hon.  mover  seemed  to  think  that 
House  a  fitter  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  than 
that  which  had  been  constituted  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  His  opinion,  and  that 
of  his  learned  colleague  was,  that  the 
claim  of  the  House  of  Keys  was  not 
founded  in  law ;  but,  if  others  were  of  a 
difierent  opinion,  there  was  an  obvious 
course  by  which  that  right  might  be  fully 
ascer  tallied. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  lie  bad 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  friend,  the  mover,  and  to 
the  explanations  which  had  been  given  by 
the  right  hon.  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
his  learned  friend  the  attorney-general,  and 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  stating, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  that  had  been  igiven.  He 
should  leave  out  of  the  argument  ah- 
together  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
practice,  contended  for  on  the  one  hand, 
and  opposed  on  the  other,  were  or  were  not 
inconvenient  or  inexpedient.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  reformation  of  the  practice, 
but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced.  He  and  his  friends 
objected  to  the  pleasure,  because  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  degree  of 
feeling  for  the  claims  of  a  respectable 
provincial  legislature,  which,  although 
subordinate  to  parliament,  had  a  right  to 
substantial  justice  at  their  hands.  He 
considered  that  his  hon.  friend  was  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  that  particular  island,  for  bring- 
ing  the  question  before  the  House ;  nor 
could  he  agree  in  the  justice  of  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  st^ainst  him,  of  de- 
parting from  the  original  notice  of  his 
motion ;  for  surely  so  important  an  alterap 
tion  in  the  only  criminal  court  in  thai 
island  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
change  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  land ; 
and  he  thought  the  terms  of  the  motiod 
were  perfecthr  applicable  to  such  a  change* 
His  learned  niend,  the  attorney-general, 
had  said,  that  they  had  had  ample  time 
to  appeal,  as  the  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  bad  been  given  twelve 
months  ago ;  but  his  learned  friend  had 
not  told  the  House  at  what  time  that 
opinion  had  been  forwarded,  or  when  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  government.  The 
formal  notification  which  was  given  on  the 
9th  of  this  month  was  what  ^ey  had  to 
deal  with.  His  hon.  friend,  the  mover, 
himself  a  member  of  the  House  of  Keys, 
who  was  peculiarly  bound  to  contend  for 
their  plaims  in  parliament,  and  who  might 
justly  be  supposed  acquainted  with  the 
usage  and  practice  of  the  island,  had 
stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  House,  and 
stated  that  the  usage  had  always  been,  that 
a  majority  of, the  House  of  Keys  had 
been  always  essential  to  a  decisioa  of  the 
court  of  gaol  delivery.  Their  presence 
was  always  considered  essential  to  the 
ex^ution  of  the  sentence  of  the  supreme 
court.    He  only  re-«tated  the  opinioQ  of 
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"fail  hon.  rTJcml,  fur  he  hinuelf  pretended  ! 
to  no  information  on  the  lubject;  but  hii 
learned  friend  had  not  contrailicted  that 
■tatemenC ;  for  all  he  had  laid  wai,  not 
that  the  practice  did  not  exist,  but  tliat  it 
was  an  usurpation.  Hii  learned  friend 
had  stated,  that  they  were  not  memben  ' 
of  the  court ;  but  the  Home  had  not  now 
to  detevmine  whether,  technically  speak- 
ing, they  were  members  of  the  court,  but 
whether  their  concurrence  had  been  con-  ' 
aidcred  neccsiary  to  the  establishment  of  : 
■  verdict.  And  be  should  here  take  leave  \ 
to  say,  that  an  uiurpntion  exercised  for  a  I 
centurywas  a  matter  not  lightly  tobe  dealt  | 
with,  m  considering  a  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  and  the  privileges  of  a  subor- 
dinate legislative  assembly.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  proper  course  would 
have  been,  for  his  majesty's  privy  council 
to  have  given  ihem  due  notice,  before  ' 
they  had  pronounced  their  definite  opinion 
upon  the  act,  and  have  aSorded  them  an  ' 
opportunity  of  discuising  the  subject  fully, 
and  explaining  their  rights.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  right  hon.  secretary  must 
bave  convinced  Tiim  how  different  a  ease  i 
it  would  have  been  if  these  parties  had  : 
had  a  right  of  appeal  before  a  judgment 
bad  been  pronounced,  instead  of  sending 
them  before  the  privy  council  with  a  pr^ 

tndice  i^inst  them.  He  thought  It  a 
itUe  too  much  to  call  upon  [he  House  to  I 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinion  | 
of  the  attorn ey-geneml  of  the  Island,  or  | 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  par-  ' 
ticularly  when  all  tnformatioa  on  the  sub- 
ject was  refused.  He  thought  that  in  a 
ease  of  so  much  importance,  affecting  the  ' 
prnileges  of  «  legislative  assembly,  it  \ 
vouM  have  been  more  becomiag  to  have  j 
hid  the  information  before  the  House. 
However,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
might  not  hereafter  be  of  opinion  that  the  i 
whole  proceeding  vAs  right ;  but,  as  yet, 
lie  certainly  felt  that  no  satisbctoty  ez- 

Slaoation  had  bees  ^vea ;  and,  if  his  hon.  ' 
iend  riiould  persevere  in  taking  the  opi-  ! 
nloD  of  the  House,  he  should  certainly 
give  him  the  asgiatance  of  his  vote. 

Ilie  ^ffomey  General  said,  in  expla- 
nation, that  he  thought  he  had  given  a 
fiin  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  mover,  that  the  presence  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
was  Bt-any  time  essential  to  the  validity  of  . 
-any  verdict.  Such  was  not  the  case.  On  | 
an  Inspection  of  the  documenU  submitted  | 
to  faim,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  had  | 
M  aiicbri^tai  that  wliidi  they  claimed.  I 
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Mr,  W.  Cowlenay  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  [hat  the  real  question  which  the 
House  had  to  detrrmiiie  was,  whether  bit 
riglit  boil,  friciut,  the  secretary  of  Stale, 
had  acted  properly  iu  iho  course  which 
he  had  pursued  [erica  of"  no,  no"].  He 
contended  that  it  was ;  for  all  those  who 
had  spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  had  put  the  question  in  that  shape. 
What  the  seeretitry  of  state  had  to  do  was 
this :  to  declare  how  practically  the  judi- 
cature of  the  island  was  to  be  admiais- 
tered  ;  and  he  had  very  properly,  ex- 
ercising a  sound  caution,  intrenched  him- 
self under  those  wise  guards  which  bia 
situation  afforded  him.  What  was  to  be 
done?  How  was  the  governor  to  act? 
Was  the  administration  of  justice  to  stand 
still,  or  was  the  secretary  of  state  to 
hesitate  in  givinr  him  the  best  advice  be 
could  procure  ?  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
he  had  no  other  alternative  but  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  The  question  was,  wb^ 
ther  the  governor  was  bound  to  summon 
these  parties  or  not  ?  He  should  not  dis- 
cuss  tne  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  House  of  Keys  forming  a  part  of  -the 
criminal  court.  The  only  point  was,  srhe- 
ther  they  had  exercised  this  usage  right- 
fully, or  whether  they  should  be  now 
deprived  of  it. 

The  House  divided.     AyciSH:  Noes 
26.— Majority  for  the  motion,  S. 
List  of  ike  Majoritt/. 
Abercrombj,  hon.  J.     Lamb,  hon.  O. 


MoDck,  J.  B. 
Alackintosh,  sir  J. 
Robaib,  A.  W. 
Robaits,  col. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Tieniey,  right  hon.  C. 
Sefion,  lord 
Wood,  atderman 
Wrottesley,  sit  J, 
Wane,  J. 
WiUiama,  John 


Al  thorp,  lord 
fiaiiog,  A. 
Bright,  H. 
Brown,  D. 
Baiy,  lord 
Cslcraft,  J. 
Duncannon,  vis. 
Ellice,  E. 
Grattau,  J. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Hdoiillon,  lord  A. 
James,  W. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Kemp,  T.  P. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thurtday,  Februarjf  19. 
Gamb  Laws.]  Earl  Groroenor  stated, 
that  a  petition  praying  for  an  slteratioD  ia 
tfaeGameLawshadbeenput  into  his  hand*, 
but  OS  there  was  some  irr^ularity  in  the 
wording  of  it  he  should  abstain  from  pre- 
senting iL  He  should,  however,  avail, 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  nyalinr' 
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words  on  tbisnbjtct,  which  he  was  haopy 
to  fiod  had  attracted  attention  in  anotner 
pli^e;  and  their  lordships  would  agree 
with  him  that  nothing  could  be  more 
entitled  to  serious  consideratiop,  when  it 
was  ascertained,  that  nearly  one  half,  or 
at  least  one-third  of  the  persons  confined 
in  the  gaols  throughout  tne  country  con- 
sisted of  indiTidoals  committed  for  viola- 
tipns  of  the  game  laws.  Such  was  his 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  had  it  not  been  taken  up  in 
another  place,  and  especially  by  a  gentle- 
man so  well  qualifieo,  on  account  of  his 
personal  consuleration  as  member  of  a 
great  coanty»  and  his  connexion  with  his 
majesty's  mmisters,  to  give  weight  to  the 
change  recommended,  he  should  have 
submiited  a  proposition  of  a  similar  kind 
to  their  lordships  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  he  hoped  that 
the  proposition  made  elsewhere  would 
have  the  support  oi  the  government  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  change 
in  the  law  which  was  proposed  appeared, 
to  him  to  be  of  all  others  that  which  was 
best  calculated  to  remove  the  enormous 
evils  to  which  the  state  of  the  legislation 
respecting  game  had  given  birw.  He 
was  aware  that  many  obj^tions  would  be 
urged  to  the  alteration ;  but  he  was  con- 
sent that  they  would  not  be  found  of 
sulbcient  weight  to  counter(>alance  the 
advantages  which  must  arise  from  the 
project^  amendmf  nt  of  the  law.  Some 
persons  were  of  opinion,  that  authorizing 
the  sale  of  ^me  would  diminish  ics 
qqantity.  This  he  believed  would  be 
found  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
subject.  It  was  at  present  always  to  be 
purchased  when  wanted,  and  the  only 
effect  of  legalizing  the  sale  would  be,  to 
render  it  less  dear.  It  was  also  said,  that 
any  interference  with  the  sports  of  the 
field  would  render  the  country  gentlemen 
less  disposed  to  reside  on  their  estates. 
He  well  knew  that  it  was  common  for  the 
country  gentlemen  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  these  sports ;  but  they  had  other  oc- 
cupations of  a  far  more  important  nature, 
in  which  it  was  equally  common  for  them 
to  be  engi^ed,  and  which  he  was  per« 
suaded  wouui  always  render  them  as  de- 
^rous  of  residing  in  the  country  as  their 
love  of  field  sports.  But,  instead  of  having 
the  e&ct  of  diminishing  game,  he  was 
convinced  the  change  would  increase  it. 
Aristocratic  pride  might  be  ofiended  at 
the  opportunity  which  every  person  would 
)iave  of  procuring  gi^Die ;  but  Hbjiw  who 
VOLt  X. 


had  already  lowered  their  aristocratic 
pride  so  far  as  to  sell  that  game,  sorely 
need  not  take  alarm  at  the  measure  pro- 
posed. He  trusted  their  lordships  would 
turn  their  serious  attention  to  thjs  im- 
portant subject,  before  the  bill  came  from 
the  otl^r  House. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday^  February  )9. 

WiHS  DoTixs.]  Mr.  T.  WiUwh  in 
presq;iting  a  petition  against  the  present 
nigh  duties  on  foreign  wines  from  Mr. 
Jan^es  Warre,  a  wine-merchant  in  London, 
called  the  attention  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  it,  as  proving  beyond  ^ 
doubt  that,  in  matters  of  revenue,  two 
and  two  did  not  always  make  four.  It 
appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  pe- 
titioner, that  in  1801,  when  the  duty  was 
Ss,  9iL  p^r  gallon,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
revenue  was  2,307,000/.  and  that  from  the 
year  1821  down  to  the  year  182S,  the 
average  sum  paid  was  only  1,927,000/. 
thougn  the  duty  was  nearly  doubled.  H^ 
called  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  people  by  re- 
ducing these  duties,  and  tnus  allowing 
them  to  have  their  wine  at  3«.  and  3«.  6a. 
instead  of  6s.  a  bottle. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken 
some  notice  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  London.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  give 
the  House  some  information  on  this  point 
on  the  23rd ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  then 
give  some  prospect  of  having  these  duties 
reduced,  some  hon^  member  would  bring 
forward  a  specific  motion  for  their  reduc- 
tion. He  was  convinced  that  by  taking 
ofi*  half  the  duty  on  French  wines,  the 

Suantity  consumed  would  be  more  than 
oubled,  and  that  die  benefit  to  the  re- 
venue would  in  consequence  be  consider- 
able. Besides,  smuggling  would  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  by  that  means  a  sum  of  a 
million  a  year  now  expended  on  the  pre- 
ventive service,  would  be  entirely  saved  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Bank  of  England— Balances  and 
CHABGaov  Makagembnt.]  Mr.  Gren* 
Jellf  in  rising  to  move  for  the  production 
of  tl^e  papers  which  he  hsd  annually  moved 
for,  resjpecting  the  Bank  of  England,  said, 
that  berpre  he  proceeded  to  remark  on  the 
accounts  which  were  the  object  of  his 
motion,  be  woi^df  with  thjB  permission  of 
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the  House,  state  very  shortly  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  forego  calling  on 
the  Bank  for  the  production  of  a  part  of 
the  papers  which  had  been  originally  com- 
prehended in  his  notice,  he  meant,  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  Bank-notes  and 
post-bills  actually  in  circulation.  At 
the  time  when  he  had  first  intended  to 
move  for  those  accounts,  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  accounts,  which 
would  bring  the  account  of  Bank-notes 
in  circulation  from  March  last,  down  to 
the  present  time.  However,  subsequently 
to  tne  notice  he  had  given,  an  hon.  di- 
rector had  stated  that  the  Bank  had  an 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  account 
of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  His 
hon.  friend  had  stated  the  objection  of  the 
Bank  to  the  production  of  such  an  account 
to  re^t  on  this  ground — that  since  the  re- 
sinnption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank, 
that  body  discharging  all  demands  upon 
it  according  to  the  ordinary  law,  it  was 

Srecisely  the  same  as  calling  upon  any  in- 
i vidua!  merchant  or  banker  to  furnish 
the  House  with  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  his  acceptances,  as  to  call  upon  the 
Bank  togproduce  an  account  of  the  actual 
amount  of  its  circulation.  He  could  not 
agree  to  the  justness  of  this  parallel. 
"When  he  considered  the  great  public 
trust  reposed  in  the  Bank— when  he  con- 
sidered that  thirty  millions  were  entrusted 
to  the  Bank  annually  to  pay  the  dividends 
to  the  national  creditors — when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country  might  be,  according  to  law, 
paid  by  the  different  revenue  departments 
into  the  Bank  of  England — and  when  he 
remembered  all  the  other  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  the  Bank  enjoyed,  the  liice  of 
which  no  private  establishment  could  boast 
of;  he  could  by  no  means  admit,  that  it 
stood  in  the  same  situation  as  an  ordinary 
mercantile  establishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  call  upon  the  Bank,  from  time 
to  time,  to  render  an  account  of  its  issues. 
But,  as  he  thought  it  might  not  be  expe- 
dient to  press  tor  the  production  of  the 
account,  he  should  not  at  present  perse- 
vere in  his  motion.  There  was  aJso  as 
yet  unrepealed  the  Stamp  act,  which  di- 
rected that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
yearly  produce  to  the  Stamp-office,  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  weekly 
for  the  preceding  year,  that  the  sum  might 
be  calculated  which  it  should  pay  in  lieu 
of  stamp^uty.    Jf  that  bill  were  not  re- 
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pealed,  the  Bank  would  be  soon  called 
upon  to  produce  the  amount  of  its  circu« 
lation  without  any  special  order  of  the 
House ;  but  in  the  same  bill  it  was  direct- 
ed, that  when  caiih  payments  should  be 
resumed,  some  other  principle  of  commu- 
tation would  be  established.  As  that  sub- 
ject would,  of  necessity,  soon  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  should 
not  now  press  for  an  account  of  the  notes 
in  circulation,  but  should  confine  himself 
to  those  annual  accounts,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  no  objection  would  be  made. 
These  accounts  were  the  statement  of  the 
balance  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank,  and  of  the  chsrge  made  by  the 
Bank  for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt.  As  to  the  balances  of  public  monej 
those  who  recollected  the  discussions  in 
the  House  on  the  subject,  would  know 
that  formerly  they  had  fluctuated  from 
ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  that  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  in  consequence,  as  he 
believed,  of  what  had  been  said  in  the 
House,  they  had  been  reduced  to  aa 
average  of  about  four  millions.  From  thm 
reduced  amount  of  balance,  however,  the 
Bank,  he  was  prepared  to  coi^tend,  derired 
a  larser  profit,  than  the  serviee  they  ren^ 
dered  to  the  public  deserred.  llie  public, 
it  would  be  remembered,*  were  paying  the 
Bank  3  per  cent  interest  on  fifteen 
millions,  the  whole  original  amount  of 
the  capital  of  that  corporation.  Calcu- 
lating on  this  rate  of  interest,  the  profit 
of  the  Bank  on  the  four  millions  was 
120,000^  per  annum.  Now,  if  the  sum 
were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  private 
banker,  he  would  think  himself  lioeraHj 
paid  by  20,000/.  per  annum.  The  |AibHe; 
therefore,  lost  on  this  account,  and  the 
Bank  gained  100,000/.  a  year. — Now,  ts 
to  the  charge  for  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  he  would  repeat,  afler  the 
most  attentive  consideration,  that  on  this 
head  also  a  very  considerable  saving  might 
be  effected.  In  the  last  year,  the  charge 
for  the  management  of  the  public^lebt  Was 
nearly  260,000/.  a-year.  In  speakhig  df 
this  charge,  he  could  never  mention  it 
without  doing  justice  to  the  Bank,  by 
saying,  that  no  service  could  be  perform- 
ed with  more  advantage  to  the  public, 
and  credit  to  those  who  executed  it* 
But,  however  perfectly  it  was  performed* 
it  might  be  overpaid,  and  instead  of 
260,000/.,  be  had  no  doubt,  that  by 
160,000/.  a-year,  the  management  of 
the  debt  would  be  very  amply  and  li- 
berally  paid.    Here,  then,  under  propet 
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regulatk>Di,  would  be  another  annual 
aaving  of  lOOfiOOt*  It  was*  he  knew, 
cofU^ed  by  the  Bank,  that  under  their 
charter,  strengthened  by  the  act  of  1808y 
they  had  a  right  to  the  sum  now  paid  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  re- 
duce it*  A  case  had  been  some  years  ago 
laid  before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
general  on  this  subject,  and  their  opinion 
was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bank.  He,  however, 
need  not  say,  that  the .  opinions  of  legal 
gentlemen,  very  much  depended  on  the 
mode  in  which  cases  were  drawn  up. 
There  were  two  points  connected  with 
that  case,  which,  .if  he  had  drawn  it  up, 
lie  would  have  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
would,  be  thought,  have  given  those 
learned  persons  a  different  view  of  the 
subject*  He  did  not  pretend  to  speak 
from  bis  own  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but 
be  was  fortified  in  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  a 
very  high  authority.  The  late  Mr. 
Homer,  when  the  act  of  1808  was  passed, 
had  stated,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
act  itself,  or  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  act  was  passed,  that  prevented 
the  public  from  revising  tlie  system,  and 
jpeducing  the  sum  paid  to  the  Bank  for  I 
managing  the  public  debt.— The  hon. 

Sentleman  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
^ere  be  laid  before  ^is  House ;  1.  An 
Account  4>f  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
Balances  of  Public  Money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank,  including  the  money  taken  from 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Bank  in  Exchange 
for  Exchequer  Bills  deposited  at  the  Ex- 
cheauer ;  and  including  also,  the  balances 
of  tne  Accountant  General  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  Unclaimed  Dividends,  and 
Lottery  Prizes,  and  all  other  Public  de- 
|M)sits,  on  the  Ist  and  15th  days  of  each 
month,  for  the  year  1823;  stating  the 
average  amount  of  the  whole,  made  up 
firom  the  said  days.*'  2.  '*  An  Account 
of  money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  tor  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  the  year  1823 ;  together  with 
.an  Account  of  all  Allowances  made  by 
the  Public  to  the  Bank,  or  charged  by 
the  Bank  aaainst  the  Public,  for  transact- 
ing any  Public  service  in  the  year  1823, 
describing  the  nature  of  the  services,  and 
the  amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said 
year,  and  including  the  sum  of  4000/.,  under 
the  denomination  of  *  House  Money,'  or 
*  House  Expenses,'  and  also  the  sum  of 
,\JS38l.  3u  5d.  under  the  denominatioa  pf 


*  Charges  of  Management  on  South  Sea 
Stock;"  and  stating  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  whole.' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that    with  respect   to  what  had    fallen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the  right 
of  calling  upon  the  Bank  to  furnish  an 
account  of   the  Bank-notes    issued,   he 
confessed  he  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  upon  the  Bank  to  expect, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
stood  towards  the  public,  that  they  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  furnish  such  an 
account.    He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say,   that   there  might  not  .be  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  the  House  in 
calling  for  such  an  account ;  but  he  could 
qpt  concur  with  the  hon,  gentleman,  as 
to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  calHng  for 
it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.    With  re- 
spect to  the  other  topics  which  the  hon. 
member  had  introduced,  as  he  had  no  ob« 
jection  to  his  motion,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary   to   enter  into  them   at    any 
length.     The  subject  was  not  before  the 
House,   and  no  practical   result    could 
follow  from  discussing  it  on  the  present 
occasion.    Tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
most  accurately,  that  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  had  been  greatly  diminished,  and 
rendered  available  to  the  public  service. 
The  Bank  had  most  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  amount 
of  those  oalances  had  been  diminished. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  for  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  debt,  he  did  not 
quite  understand  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  express  any  specific  opi- 
nion as  to  the  expediency  of  reducing 
that  charge.    He  would  not  pretend  to 
offer  any  decided  opinion  upon  a  question 
of  law,  but  it  certainly  did  appear  to  him, 
that  the  grounds  upon  whicli  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  given  their  opi- 
nion as  to  the  right  of  the  Bank  to  claim 
an  adherence  to  the  agreement  made  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Perceval,  were  most  solid 
and    substantial.     He  could  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  be  justi- 
fied in  calling  upon  the  Bank,   whether 
they  would  or  not,  to  manage  the  public 
debt  at  a  reduced  charge.    The  House 
would  recollect,  that  some  years  ago,  the 
Bank  consented  to  a  reduction  of  charge 
with  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
publiQ    debt  which    exceeded    a   given 
amount,  by  way  of  seneral  compromise. 
As  long  aa.the  Bank  charter  lustedi  hQ 
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thought,  that  in  fannds,  that  compromise 
ought  to  be  binding  on  tlie  pubh'c.  Look- 
ing,  as  he  did,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bank 
h^,  under  circumstances  of  great  public 
difficulty,  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  be  looking  out  for  every 
possible  opportunity  of  straining  the  law 
to  their  prejudice.  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  public  to 
call  upon  the  Bank  to  accept,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  charter,  a  less  sum 
than  they  were  entitled  by  their  agree- 
noenty  to  receive  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
duty  they  had  so  essentiaily  contributed 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  of  very  great 
importance,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  free  tbem- 
•elves  from  the  trammels  in  which  they 
had  long  been  held  by  the  Bank.  As  the 
interest  of  money  was  now  nearly  on  a 
level  with  what  it  was  when  the  Bank 
lent  a  large  sum  to  government,  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  listen  to  any  application  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter,  but  would  pay  off 
every  shilling  that  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Bank.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  that,  as  the  8  per  cents  were  at 
par.  Let  the  country  gentlemen  recollect, 
that  the  Bank  were  now  acting  as  pawn- 
brokers on  a  large  scale,  and  were  lending 
money  on  estates — a  system  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  original  intention  of  that  in- 
atitutiun.  The  intention  was,  that  they 
should  be  ready,  on  any  emergency,  to 
discount  for  the  public  interest,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  commerce.  Now, 
%hat  did  this  body  really  do  ?  They  kept 
V{>  discounts  above  the  current  rate  of  the 
day.  They  kept  up  the  rate  of  discount  at 
4  per  cent,  when  every  where  else  it  could 
be  obtained  at  3  per  cent.  He  could  not 
gccede  to  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend,  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  call  for  an  account 
of  the  issues  df  Bank-notes.  He  Uiought 
the  House  ought  to  have  before  it  a  re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  discounts  effected 
b^  the  Bank.  He  only  wanted  the  amount 
of  the  discounts,  he  did  not  seek  for  the 
names  of  individuak.  It  was  said,  that 
this  monopolizing  company  had  given 
great  assistance  to  tlie  country,  and  tint 
trade  and  commerce  could  not  go  on 
without  them.  But  what  assistance  had 
they  given?  Circumstances  were  now 
changed;  and,  without  any  aid  from 
theflSi  trade  and  oonuneice  were  going  oki 
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as  well  as  they  ever  had  done.  Let  go- 
vernment pay  them  off  the  fiileen  million 
which  the  public  owed  them,  and  if  they 
afterwards  wanted  loans,  the  Bank  would 
advance  them  money  enough  for  2J  or  5 
per  cent.  The  country  gentlemen  would 
thus  receive  effectual  relief;  for  the  Bank 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  and  must  lend  it  at  a  very  re- 
duced interest.  He  hoped,  before  thm 
expiration  of  the  charter,  that  a  regular 
inquiry  would  be  instituted  into  the  whote 
subject.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  legal  learning;  but  he  would 
state  a  fact  or  two  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
charges  demanded  by  the  Bank,  for  ms^ 
naging  the  public  debt,  which  were  wotw 
thy  or  notice.  The  bargain,  which  tte 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  now  argued 
ought  not  to  be  broken,  had  taken  plaoe 
in  1800,  and  a  bill  had  passed  in  1808^ 
creating  a  new  bargain,  in  which  ft 
was  declared,  that  as  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  had  very  much  increaaed 
since  the  year  IbOO,  it  was  reasonable  tbaft 
the  Bank  should  have  an  increased  allows 
ance  for  its  management.  The  debt  had 
increased  one-thinl,  that  was  from  600  a# 
800  million,  and  the  terms  of  the  beigmte 
were  therefore  altered  for  the  purpose  tf 
granting  to  the  Bank  a  proportional  ilftw 
crease  of  allowance  for  the  char^  of  naa* 
nagement.  There  was  no  ground,  therew 
fore,  for  the  assertion,  that  the  bairgain 
between  the  Bank  and  the  oUlitic  could 
not  be  altered ;  and,  as  the  allowance  wna 
increased  in  1808,  it  was  equally  reaaoo* 
able  that  it  should  be  reduced  now,  whdi 
circumstances  called  for  its  reductiolk 
He  was  satisfied,  that  by  making  such  a  tei* 
duction,  150,000/.  might  and  ought  to  be 
saved,  whicii  now  went  out  of  the  pocketi 
of  the  people. 

8ir  H.  Pamdl  said,  that  he  thoi^gkt 
the  House  should  no  longer  delay  to  tme 
its  attention  to  the  expediency  of  reneir* 
ing  the  charter  of  Uie  Bank  of  Ettglaild. 
Heretofore,  ft  had  been  the  regular  cilf^ 
torn  to  renew  the  charter  several  years 
before  the  existing  charter  had  expired. 
The  last  renewal  was  made  when  the  ex^ 
isting  charter  had  eleven  years  tonm: 
The  present  charter  had  nine  years  dnly 
to  continue,  and  he  felt  very  anxiooa  to 
prevent  the  making  of  any  agreement  bo- 
tween  the  government  and  the  Bank  for 
a  renewal,  without  a  full  examinatien  ti 
the  policy  of  again  conferring  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  any  exclusive  ptivilege. 
The  pfiottOB  faAd  beeai  fergevemmoM  te 
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make   a   i^~r«t   nmsittgement  with    the 
Ikink,'  to  iittbinit  it  HkimedlBtely  to  the 

Eroprietors  of  the  Bank  for  their  appro^ 
atioo ;  and  te  call  upon  the  House  the 
fiext  day  to  confirm  it ;  without  afibrding 
may  ojiporiunit^  of  fair  deliberation.  So 
mueh  information  had  been  obtained  upob 
Iha  banking  trade,  and  upon  the  nature 
tif  currency  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  that 
it  was  particularly  necessary  to  enter 
upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  policy  of 
renewing  the  Bank  charter,  before  any 
negotiation  should  be  entered  upon  b^ 
tveen  the  gOTemment  and  the  Bank ; 
«id  he  trusted  the  government  would 
toot  Gomme&ee  any  such  negotiation, 
until  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been 
liken  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  hon.  member's  motion. 
The  Bank  had  ever  shown  the  greatest 
leadinesa  to  lay  its  afiairs  before  the 
public  He  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  account  of  the  public  balances 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  nor  to  the 
amount  of  the  charges  for  roaiMginff 
tiie  pttblic  debt,  being  produced.  With 
respect  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
fttamp-office,  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  tfaMB  hon.  mover,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly be  continued  for  public  purposes. 
The  htftk.  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
thought  it  quite  rieht  that  the  amount  of 
the  issues  of  Bank-notes  should  be  laid 
before  the  House:  but,  surely,  it  was 
rather  novel  to  ask  for  a  list  of  bills,  or 
to  inquire  into  any  retail  transactions  of 
•  banker.  If  they  once  entered  into  this 
minute  examination,  he  saw  no  mode  of 
preve!iting  a  constant  recurrence  to  it. 
The  hon«  mover  had  spoken  of  the  large 
aums  that  were  made  by  the  Bank  for  tJie 
management  of  the  public  debt ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did  not  deny  the  ac- 
curacy and  promptitude  with  which  the 
public  business  was  conducted.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  debt  was  not,  however, 
overpaid ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  Bank  were  obliged  to  run  the  risk 
of  forgeries  in  the  transfer  of  stock.  The 
charge  for  managing  the  public  debt  was 
exactly  Td.  in  the  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  nb  very  exorbitant  sum;  The  hon. 
itoember  for  Aberdeen  had  censured  the 
Babkfor  lending  money  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, as  being  a  practice  opposed  to  the 
principles  on  which  tlmt  establishnllefit 
was  founded.  Now,  the  fkct  was  other- 
wise. They  were  empowered  by  their 
dHurter^  to  purdme  bodiy  manori,  and 


hereditaments ;  and  an  act  had  beeik  pass- 
ed in  the  time  of  kmg  William,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Bank 
to  lend  money  on  land.  AfVer  all  the 
complaints  of  gentlemen  in  this  House  ort 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress — ^afler 
the  repeated  statements  that  they  could 
not  get  any  relief  from  the  country 
bankers,  it  was  surely  rather  hard  to 
blame  the  Bank  for  granting  that  ac- 
commodation which  could  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  the  hon.  director 
had  totally  misrepresented  the  argument 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aber* 
deen.  His  hon.  friend  had  not  made  it  a 
grouAd  of  charge  against  the  Bank,  that 
they  had  advanced  money  to  the  landed 
Interest;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  con- 
tended, that  if  the  government  paid  off 
the  debt  to  the  Bank,  that  corporation 
would  be  enabled  to  lend  their  money  at 
a  dieaper  rate.  With  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  that  House  requiring  from 
the  Bank  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
their  notes  in  circulation,  he  admitted, 
that  if  the  Bank  were  merely  a  corporate 
body,  without  any  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, like  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  they 
would  have  no  right  to  call  upon  them 
for  such  an  account.  But,  the  situation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  an  exception 
to  all  general  rules.  It  was  a  great  mo« 
nopolizing  body,  enjoying  privileges  which 
belonged  to  no  other  corporation,  and  to 
no  other  dass  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 
Those  privileges  were  granted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  commerce ;  but,  instead  of  em- 
ploying their  capital  for  the  advantage  of 
trade,  as  was  intended  on  its  original  es- 
tablishment, the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Bank  had  been  directly  opposed  to  the 
commercial  interests  of^^the  country.  It 
was  difficult,  he  knew,  to  find  a  set  of 
men  in  that  House  to  take  this  view  of 
the  subject ;  because  the  system  of  the 
Bank  was  in  favour  of  the  great  capitalists. 
If  a  great  capitalist  went  into  the  market, 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  did  not  affect 
hini  in  borrowing ;  but  it  did  affect  the 
rate  of  discount  between  an  individual 
and  his  banker,  and  it  sensibly  affected 
men  of  moderate  capital.  While  others 
would  be  content  to  discount  for  5|,  the 
Bank  kept  up  the  rate  to  4  per  cent. 
As  the  Tariff  of  the  Batik  of  England  was 
a  rule  to  all  the  other  banks  in  the  coun- 
try, every  person  who  went  for  discount 
to  his  banker,  was  obliged  to  nay  U. 
per  oc»t  for  it,  becaate  the  Bauk  mougbt 
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proper  to  diarge  that  lum.    He  wlihed 
It  to  be  seen,   but,   for  himself,  he  did 
not  belieye,  that  of  the  legitimate  securitT 
—commercial  bills—- in  which  the  Baok 
ought  properly  to  vest  their  money — he 
did  not,  he  said,  believe,  that  their  secu* 
rity  of  that  description  amounted  to  half 
a  million ;  and  that  only  among  the  worst 
bills  that  came  into  the  market.  And  yet 
it  was  saidy  that  the  House  had  not  a  right 
to  ask  the  amount  of  the  Bank  paper  in 
circulation.    In  his  opinion,  it  was  most 
necessary  to  ask  that  question,  that  the 
country  might  know  what  it  had  to  trust 
to.     Suppose   money    to    be    suddenly 
wanted,  how,  under  the  present  circum- 
atances,  must  the  Bank  proceed  to  raise 
it  ?    Why,  either  they  must  sell  Exche- 
quer bills,  and  so  distress  the  government; 
or  call  upon  the  landed  interest,  and  so 
distress  the  country  gentlemen.    There 
was  really  an  aversion  to  disclosure  about 
the  Bank,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
account   for.     The    director    who    had 
spoken  last  had  said — **  Would  you  ask 
us  the  amount  of  our  discounts  V*    And, 
why  not?    Was  the  Bank  of  France  in  a 
jot  the  less  credit,  because  it  stated  an- 
nually, not  only  the  amount  of  its  dis- 
counts, and  of  its  paper  in  circulation, 
but  actually  of  the  profits  which  it  de« 
rived,  and  of  the  bullion  it  had  in  its 
coffiars.    He  took,  of  the  whole  question, 
the  same  view  with  his  hon.  friend  near 
him ;    and,  if  ever  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  country  to  repay  the  Bank  advances, 
he  trusted  that  the  opportunity  would  not 
be  lost,  of  making  government  indepen- 
dent of  that  body.  Sudi  an  arrangement, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  particularly  de- 
sirable, before  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter  came  on.    He  hoped 
that  that  exclusive  charter  would  never 
again  be  granted ;   and  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years    would     make    government   very 
cautious  how  they  entertained  any  such 
proposition.    The   right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the   exchequer  had  protested 
against  the  idea  of  straining  any  point  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Bank.    He  tnought, 
however,  that  the  Bank  had  very  little  to 
complain  of,  when  their  stock,  after  all 
their  past  profits,  was  at  238.    Upon  the 
question,  however,  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  House  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  debt,  he  differed 
entirely  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
With  respect  to  the  agreement  between 
ilie  Bank  and  the  public  as  tg  the  ma- 
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oagement  oTthe  public  debt,  there  was  a 
part  of  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Per* 
ceval,  in  1808,  which  very  much  strength- 
ened the  view  which  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Aberdeen,  had  taken  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Perceval's  words  were  these  >— 
^  Under  this  disposition  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  give  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Bank,  as  regards  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging that  part  of  the  public  debt,  aa 
far  as  it  applies  to  present  circumstanceia 
or  to  circumstances  expected  to  occur 
withm  a  short  period."  It  was  evidentt 
from  these  words,  that  it  was  not  the  in* 
tention  of  the  government  to  preclude  tbe 
House  from  any  future  consideration  of 
the  subject,  or  any  alteration  in  the  temoe 
of  the  agreement,  which  circumstancee 
might  subsequently  render  necessary. 
At  a  time  when  reductions  had  ben 
made  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service — reductions  which,  in  many  caae^ 
operated  with  great  severity,  as  a  tas 
upon  the  income  of  men  who  had  served 
the  public — the  country  had  a  right  te 
expect  a  reduction  in  the  inordinate  el- 
iowance  made  to  the  Bank  for  the  ma? 
naffement  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Pearse  contended,  that  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  did  not  deserve  the 
censure  which^^had  been  passed  upon  it» 
The  directors  had  not  been  ioduced  te 
refuse  the  accounts,  because  they  were 
afraid  to  produce  them,  but  because  thej 
did  not  conceive  it  fair,  or  warranted  by 
the  occasion.  With  regard  to  the  balaar 
ces,  four  millions  sounded  high  in  a  round 
sum:  but  the  House  was  mistaken,  if  it 
supposed  that  the  Bank  derived  such  wl 
advantage  from  it.  The  total  was  made  np 
of  various  small  sums  under  sixtv  dtfiereat 
heads  of  account;  and  thererore  conU 
not  be  productive  of  very  great  profita. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  thought  it  was 
premature  to  be  discussing  at  tlie  preaeel 
moment  the  question  of  renewing,  or  not 
renewing,  the  Bank  charter ;  but  if  any 
persons  believed  that  the  country  woula 
be  able  to  get  on  without  any  such  eatih 
blishment  as  a  Bank,  or  without  an 
establishment  a  good  deal  like  what  the 
Bank  was  at  present,  he  differed  from  aucU 
persons  in  opinion,  and  he  thought  that 
they  would  find  themselves  miatakeo. 
With  the  management  of  the  public  ddit 
he  would  not  meddle,  for  it  was  a  aubjeqt 
which  had  been  already  canvassed  over 
and  over  again.  The  question  of  the 
balances,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  alwaye 
I  been  most  unfairly  stated  by  the   boa* 
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member  wh6  had  opened  the  debate.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  sum  of 
120,0002.  was  more  than  they  were  enti- 
tled to ;  for  one  of  the  items  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  Bank  and  Mr. 
Perceval  was,  that  the  Bank  should  receive 
a  compensation  at  that  rate  ;  so  that  the 
balances  being  now  four  millions  instead 
of  six,  he  thought  that  the  sum  of  120,000^. 
was  not  more  than  the  Bank  had  a  ri^^ht 
to  receive.  Another  part  of  the  complaint 
against  the  Bank  was,  that  they  lent  their 
capital  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  It  was 
mdoabtedly  true,  that  at  present  the 
public  could  receive  no  advantage  on 
these  terms ;  but  the  House  were  bound 
to  remember  the  time  when  the  Bank  did 
lend  at  S  per  cent,  and  that,  too,  at  a  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  public.  With 
respect  to  the  loans  of  money  by  the  Bank 
upon  mortgage,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
titader  existing  circumstances,  the  country 
gentlemen  haa  been  greatly  benefitted  by 
the  practice :  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  fully  admitted  Uie  extent  of  the  present 
advantage,  he  was  compelled  to  consider 
the  principle  as  in  the  highest  degree 
doubtful.  And  he  thought  it,  indeed,  a 
course  the  most  likely  that  could  be  taken 
to  carry  the  country,  at  some  future 
period,  back  to  the  distress  and  evils  of  a 
"paper  system.  If  the  country,  while  we 
were  in  a  state  of  peace,  was  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  a  state  of  war,  an  efficient 
bank  was  just  as  necessary  to  us  as  an 
efficient  army  and  navy.  But,  if  the  Bank 
should  have  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of 
(Uipital  vested  in  mortgages,  in  addition  to 
the  burthen  of  the  dead  weight,  they 
would  be  but  ill-able  to  render  the  coun- 
try any  assistance,  should  we  be  compell- 
ed to  enter  into  a  war  of  any  importance, 
where  a  great  exertion  would  be  required ; 
80,  that,  although  he  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble of  the  partial  advantages  conferred  by 
the  system  of  loans  on  mortgages,  yet  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  public  danger  that  might  arise 
from  the  practice.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  naval 
and  military  pensions,  without  recalling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  constant 
and  decided  warnings  which  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  received, 
against  entering  on  so  extraordinary  a 
project.  From  no  man  of  sense,  had  he 
received  the  least  encouragement ;  and  he 
really  believed  the  right  hon  gentleman 
had  been  drawn  into  the  scheme,  merely 
from  a  desire  to  screen  his  predecessor 


from  exposure.  He  could  never  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  ever 
have  originated  such  a  proposition  ;  par- 
ticularly when  he  recollected  the  sound, 
and  enlightened,  and  liberal  opinions, 
which  he  had  heard  him,  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  deliver  in  that  House.  He 
conceived  that  the  greatest  possible  sacri- 
fice had  been  made  by  the  public,  when 
that  bargain  was  made  with  the  Bank.  It 
was  worth  to  the  Bank  nothing  short  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  They  might  talk  of 
120,000^ :  but,  let  any  man  only  take  the 
trouble  of  putting  pen  to  paper,  and  he 
would  find  that  £ere  had,  at  least,  been  a 
sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  a 
million  and  a  half  [hear,  hear  1].  At  the 
time  when  the  contract  was  made,  the 
government  undertook  to  get  money  from 
the  Bank,  for  five  years  prospectively  at 
74.  Thus  we  borrowed  at  74  and  paid  at 
90,  and  very  possibly  we  might  have  to 
pay  at  par.  It  was  a  strange  financial 
operation,  by  which  the  country  was  to 
borrow  at  74  and  possibly  redeem  at  lOQ. 
He  knew  the  answer  that  would  be  given 
to  this  statement,  *<  the  stocks  have  got 
up,  it  is  true,  but  might  they  not  havo 
fallen  ?  and  if  so,  would  not  this  have  been 
a  good  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  public?" 
But,  let  the  question  be  considered  in 
what  manner  it  might*  still  he  thought  the 
measure  most  impolitic  and  injurious ; 
for,  if  the  country  had  been  drawn  into  a 
war  then  the  bargain  would  have  been 
good  for  notliing  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Bank 
would  have  been  choaked  with  the  burthen 
of  it,  and  would  have  been  unable  to  ren* 
der  the  country  assistance  ;  and,  if  it  was 
expected  that  we  should  remain  at  peace, 
then,  he  contended,  the  one  million  and  a 
half  had  been  completely  thrown  away. 
However,  he  must  again  repeat,  that  he 
completely  exonerated  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  from  any  blame  in  the 
arrangement ;  and  he  smcerely  trusted, 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  again  to 
renew  a  financial  operation  of  that  de- 
scription .  Let  any  gentleman  only  look 
to  tne  balance-sheet  of  this  year,  and  he 
would  see  how  perplexing  and  unintelligi- 
ble this  operation  was.  He  defied  any 
gentleman  in  that  House,  not  connected 
with  the  Treasury,  to  explain  what  was  its 
precise  meaning  or  tendency.  If  any 
country  gentleman,  wishbg  U)r  informa- 
tion on  that  subject,  and  not  acquainted 
with  its  technicalities,  should  take  up  that 
paper  with  a  view  to  inform  himself,  he 
must  throw  it  down  in  disgust,  unable  to 
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ditcorer  its  mettiing.  There  was  wiotber 
circum«Unce  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  had  been 
suggested  as  being  desirable  to  pay  off  the 
debt  due  to  the  Bank.  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  quite  useless  to  pay  off  the  debt 
for  the  purpose  that  had  been  alleged, 
namely,  that  of  rendering  the  government 
independent  of  the  Bank.  But  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  money  market,  he  saw 
no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  that  object ; 
for  the  government  could  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Bank  in  five 
minutes,  by  borrowing  the  fifteen  millions, 
which  were  due  to  it.  On  the  subject  of 
the  sinking  fund,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  remark  after  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  made  his  ex- 
pos^ of  the  finances  of  the  country,  but  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  best  application 
of  that  surplus  of  the  revenue  would  be 
to  the  payment  of  those  claims  on  the 
country  which  must  be  paid  in  money  ; 
cither  to  defray  the  sum  which  was  due  to 
the  Bank  (if  that  wore  considered  neces- 
sary), or  the  payment  of  Exchequer  Bills ; 
but  he  protested  altogether  against  its  pre- 
sent application,  namely,  the  repaying  at 
100  what  we  had  borrowed  at  50  or  60. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gwmey  said,  that  though 
the  right  of  the  House,  now  that  the 
Bank  paid  in  apecie,  to  call  on  them  for 
a  return  of  their  notes  in  circulation  might 
perhaps,  be  questionable,  he  thought  it 
matter  of  great  public  interest,  that  the 
amount  should  be  periodically  known  ;  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Bank  issues,  payable 
in  specie  or  not,  had  an  immense  influence 
on  all  money  transactions :  and  he  would 
put  it  to  the  Bank  Directors  themselves, 
whether,  in  continuing  to  give  the  public 
such  information,  tliey  would  not  consult 
their  own  convenience,  and  indeed  safety : 
as  any  alarm  which  at  any  time  might 
arise,  might  bring  the  same  sort  of  ruin 
on  them,  as  took  place  in  1797,  and  be 
infinitely  increased,  by  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  cir- 
culation :  the  effect  of  concealment  then 
having  been,  that  Paine  had  estimated  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  at  sixty  millions,  when 
it  was  found  they  were  only  nine. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  considered  the 
profit  which  the  Bank  of  England  derived 
from  the  management  of  the  public  debt 
much  more  than  thcv  had  a  right  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
adviseable  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  matter,  and  de- 
termine what  profit  the  Bank  should  rer 
ceivc;  and  if,  as  had  been  stated,  100,000/. 
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was  sufficient  for  them,  he  could  see  bo 
good  reason  why  they  should  receive 
200,000/.  He  was  ready  to  give  them  a 
fair  and  liberal  remuneration,  but  he  waa 
not  prepared  to  give  them  any  thing  they 
might  demand.  They  mieht  talk  as  long 
as  they  pleased  of  the  Bank  lending  monoj 
to  the  public  at  3  per  cent ;  but  he  be- 
lieved, if  a  committee  were  appointed,  it 
would  be  satisfactorily  proveu,  that  they 
received  5  or  6  per  cent.  He  could  net 
say  positively  that,  according  to  their 
charter,  they  were  not  entitled  to  it ;  \ml 
if  there  was  not  an  express  stipulation  ie 
the  contrary,  he  would  not  allow  the  Bank 
more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  prafit* 
He  thought  the  chancellor  of  the  Ea« 
chequer  sliould  take  some  legal  opiniaa 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  if  no  doubt  was 
found  to  exist  upon  that  point,  the  Bank 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  moie 
than  a  fair  remuneration  and  a  libeiiil 
profit.-^On  the  subject  of  the  dead  w^idht 
ne  could  never  speak  without  deprecatiof 
that  contract  witli  the  Bank,  as  moat  iwh 
politic  and  unwise ;  and  us  a  measure  by 
which  an  enormous  gain  was  given  to  the 
Bank,  and  an  enormous  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  public.  It  was  a  most  wanton 
bargain,  by  which  the  country  bad  anl^ 
fered  considerably. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  did  not  conceive 
the  Bank  was  enabled  by  its  charter  te 
lend  money  on  mortgages.  He  knew  the 
word  *'pfedges"  was  introduced;  bat 
that  referred  to  ^old  and  silver,  and  mer- 
chandize belongmg  to  merchants,  and  if 
mortgages  had  been  conteipplated,  thcj 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  introducaa. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
public,  than  for  the  Bank  to  invest  ill 
capital  in  mortgages.  What  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  country  in  case  of  a 
war,  if  the  capital  of  the  Bank  waa  tied 
up  in  mortgages  the  Bank  would  be 
coming  down  to  that  House,  having  in- 
vested, perhaps,  twelve  or  thirteen  niU 
lions  of  capital,  with  a  statement  of  their 
distresses;  they  would  be  obliged  to  atop 
payment  in  money :  and  then  we  ahcRdd 
see  renewed  all  the  evils  from  which  we 
were  only  now  recovering.  If  any  illua* 
tration  were  wanted  of  the  state  or  things 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  describe, 
he  might  advert  to  the  failure  of  Uie 
country  banks  in  1815.  Many  of  those 
banks  were  solvent  in  effects;  but  for 
those  effects  they  were  unable  to  get 
money,  and  thereby  desolation  was  spread 
around  the  entire  country.  They  now 
found  the  Bank  of  England  exactly  fol* 
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and  the  periodical  administration  of  Uigtice 
in  those  counties  being  under  a  different 
regulation,  there  were  no  general  quarter 
sessions,  and  therefore,  until  by  a  new 
enactment  they  should  be  included  in  the 
act,  they  could  not  be  brought  under  its 
operation.  Another  of  the  amendments 
which  he  proposed  to  introduce  was,  to 
give  to  local  magistrates  a  power  of  com- 
mitting prisoners  to  tlie  county  gaol  at 
once,  instead  of  to  the  district  prisons* 
He.  was  convinced  that  the  more  this 
practice  was  reduced  the  better ;  and  it 
would  be  still  more  advantageous,  if  there 
were  only  one  gaol  in  each  county,  to 
which  all  the  prisoners  should  be  com- 
mitted. As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
gather  the  eeneral  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  he  alluded  to,  they  would 
prefer  having  their  prboners  committed 
to  the  county  gaol,  and  would  willingly 
pay  the  expense  of  carrying  them  thither. 
The  uniformity  of  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed in  county  gaok  could  never  be  at- 
tained in  smaller  prisons ;  while  any 
abuses  which  crept  into  the  former  would 
be  more  readily  aiscovered  and  corrected, 
The  prisons  of  the  local  jurisdictions 
sometimes  contained  no  more  than  four 
or  five  prisoners ;  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  same  visitation  as  the  county  gaols ; 
nor  was  it  possible  to  place  them  under 
that  inspection  which  was  so  easily  applied 
to  a.  larger  number.  There  was  also 
another  topic  which  he  intended  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill.  Great  diference  of 
opmion  prevailed,  with  respect  to  the 
compelling  prisoners  who  were  committed 
for  trials  to  labour  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  were  under  sentence.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  thought 
prisoners  ought  not  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour  before  trial ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  should  in- 
sert a  clause  to  that  effect.  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman ^Mr.  G.  Bennet)  had  given  notice 
of  his  mtention  to  propose  a  measure 
respecting  this  particular  subject,  but 
as  he  understood  that  to  be  only  in  case 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  take  some  steps 
in  it,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  now  pro- 
bably not  think  it  necessary  to  fulfil  that 
intention.  He  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gaol 
act  of  the  last  session. 

Sir  E.  Knatckbull  concurred  entirely 
with  the  right  hon.  secretary,  in  the 
amendments  which  he  proposed,  and  de- 
precated the  practice  of  keeping  prisoners 


lowiag  in  their  footsteps.  If  the  Bank 
themselves  were  to  be  the  only  suflbrers, 
he  should  not  complain ;  but  their  con- 
duct would  afiect  the  country  at  large. 
The  only  security  against  the  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  in  1797,  would  be,  to 
institute  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  BanK.  If  that  inquiry  had  been 
made  at  that  unhappy  period,  the  calamity 
to  which  he  had  alluded  would  never 
Jbave  occurred.  The  Bank  of  France  had 
been  most  properW  cited  as  an  example, 
for  they  not  only  furnished  a  statement  of 
their  accounts,  but  a  committee  was  ac- 
toallj  appointed  to  sit  in  Judgment  on 
them,  to  ascertain  their  proms;  and  the^ 
were  not  allowed  to  diviae  more  Uian  their 
due.  He  could  see  no  other  means 
wherebr  the  evils  of  1797  could  be 
avoided,  than  by  compelling  the  Bank  to 

fiublish  an  annual  account  ^  their  issues. 
t  had  been  stated,  that  it  was  desirable 
there  should  be  some  great  company  like 
the  Bank  to  lend  money  to  the  publjc ; 
but  did  we  not  know  that  there  were  many 
companies  who  would  be  glad  to  do  it  on 
more  advantageous  terms  ?  It  liad  also 
been  asierted,  that  the  Bank  had  main- 
tained its  credit  for  twenty  years ;  but,  in 
.the  year  1797,  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  payment ;  and  God  forbid  that  such 
another  twenty  years  should  ever  return ! 
He  hoped  that,  when  the  Bank  charter 
came  to  be  considered,  its  renewal  would 
not  be  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for 
he  was  quite  persuaded  that  in  the  city  of 
London,  twelve  merchants  could  be  found 
whose  security  would  be  just  as  unques- 
tionable as  that  of  the  Bank,  and  who 
wQuld  be  glad  to  do  the  public  business 
^atuitously.  He  therefore  saw  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  make  a  com- 

fliment  of  2  or  300,000/.  a  year  to  the 
lank. 
The  motion  Was  agreed  to. 

Gaol  Laws  Amendment  Bill— * 
Tread-Mill.]  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
rose,  piursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave 
to  bnng  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gaol  act 
passed  in  the  last  session.  It  had  been 
found,  upon  carrying  that  act  into  execu- 
tion, that  there  were  one  or  two  particulars 
.which  impeded  its  operation,  ana  to  amend 
it  in  these  respects  was  the  object  of  his 
present  motion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
act  .as  it  now  stood  required  certain  things 
to  be  done  at  the  general  quarter  sessions 
in  each  county.  The  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln  being  divided  into  districts, 
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to  hanl  labour  before  trial.    There  was, 
however^  another,  and  no  leu  objection- 
able practice,  namely,  where  prisoners  who 
had  been  sentencecf  by  tlie  court  to  im- 
prisonment, but  not  to  labour  during  that 
imprisonment,  were  still  made  to  labour, 
upon  the  principal  that  they  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  their  support  as  long  as  they  were 
within  the  prison.    He  thought  that  some 
remedy  for  this  illegal  practice  ought  to 
be  provided  in  the  proposed  amendments. 
Sir  T,  Lelhbridge  took  that  opportunity 
of  complaining  of  £e  hardship  anainjustice 
which  was  experienced  by  tlie  land-own- 
ers in  being  compelled  to  pay  the  whole 
expence  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  each  county.     That  expense 
was  entirely  defrayed  out  of  the  county 
ratesy  and  had  undergone  so  rapid  an  in- 
crease within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  it 
was  now  a  very  important  charge.    He 
had  looked  into  the  accounts  of  nis  own 
county  for  some  years  past,  and,  without 
troubling  the  House  at  any  length,  with 
the  particulars  of  the  great  increase,  he 
^  would  merely  state,  that  in  the  year  1761 
the  charge  for  printing  was  SS/.  18^.; 
while  in  1819,  it  nad  increased  to  1,20(M. 
The  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in 
the  first  mentioned  year  was  SO(M«  per 
annum,  and  now  by  means  of  additional 
fees,  it  amounted  to  l,S(Atf.     He  was 
aware  that  at  present  there  was  no  other 
source  but  the  county  rates  from  which 
these  expenses  could  be  paid,  but   be 
trusted    that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  recognize,  among  the  alterations 
which  he  proposed,  the  principle,  that 
this  expenditure  should  be  borne  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  not  be  taken  from  the 
land  alone,    lie  hoped  that  a  committee 
would  be  appointee!  to  inquire  into  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  the  land-owners 
from  this  charge,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  an  inquiry  would  be  made  into  the 
inode  of  assessing  the  poor-rate,  which 
might  be  considered  as  an  item  of  the 
county-rate.  , 

Colonel  Wood  rose  also  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
an  alteration  in  the  consolidated  gaol  act 
of  tlie  last  session ;  he  meant  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  classification  clauses.  If  they 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution,  it  could 
only  be  done  at  an  expense  which  the 
smaller  counties  were  ill  able  to  bear,  and 
which  moreover  appeared  to  be  quite  un^ 
necessary.  In  Brcconshire,  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  the 
gaol  consisted  of  four  yards,  four  day- 


rooms,  and  six  cells ;  an  estimate  badbeeA 
made  of  the  sum  it  would  cost  to  make  the 
alterations  required  by  the  consolidalaA 
^ol  act,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the  leaM 
It  would  take  S,000^.,  or  the  amount  of  four 
county-rates ;  while  it  was  quite  certain 
that  one  half  of  it  would  never  be  ocoo- 
pied.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  RadU 
nor,  the  gaol  consisted  of  two  yards,  tiro 
day-rooms,  and  (bur  cells ;  the  onlv  pvi^ 
soner  was  sentenced  to  two  years  inspilk 
sonment,  and  he  had  petitioned  to  be  tnsRB^ 
ferred  to  the  other  county  gaol,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  kept  in  solitary  em* 
finement.  He  trusted  that,  seeing  HM 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  the 
Welsh  counties,  which,  for  the  honoor  tf 
the  principality,  he  was  glad  to  say  wen 
very  few,  those  gaols  would  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  classificatioe 
clauses. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  rose  for  the  purpose  tf 
calling  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
introduction  of  the  tread-mill  into   die 
prison  discipline.     Notwithstandine   the 
reports  which  the  right  hon.  gentboHHi 
had  received  respecting  it,  he  (Mr.  H.^ 
thougjht  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
machine  was  sufficient  to  prove  its  inadik 
quacy  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  us- 
tended.    All  the  persons  sent  to  it  weve 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  laboor  ; 
without  any  allowance  Mug  mstde  f&t 
difference  of  strength  and  constitutiott. 
The  committee  on  prison  discipliiie  hed 
furnished  even  a  more  cogent  rcaaon  wlnr 
punishment  should  be  in  some  degree  me- 
dified,  when  they  denounced  it  as  a  dan^ 
ccrous  instrument  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  wanton  and  ignorant  persooL 
He  was  happy  to  see  the  promptitode 
with  which  tiie  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department  had  met  the  gross  ni^ 
application  of  this  system  in  a  recentcase 
where  magistrates  had  contended  for  the 
power  of  dooming  persons  to  the  tread* 
mill  before  trial.    How  any  living  beiegs 
could,  for  one  single  instant,  have  pie^ 
sumcd  that  they  were  justified  in  sech  a 
misapplication,  appeared  to  him  a  nsia 
extraordinary  phenomenon.     Ai|d  fsaid 
Mr.  Hobhousef  I  must  be  allowed  here 
to  s(ay,  that  if  the  magistracy  of  this  kipg« 
dom  evince  such  a  promptitude  to  exereise 
powers  of  harshness  and  oppressioiii  aod 
unless  such  a  spirit  be  met  by  the  resv- 
tance  of  this  House,  and  of  the  govern^ 
mcDt,  that  body,  which  have,  perhaps  toe 
hastily,  been  called  a  blessings  will  d^g^ 
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fMMfce  ioto  one  of  the  greatest  curses  with 
which  the  people  of  this  country  could  bp 
fifflicted.  It  is  too  much  tlie  case  for 
BMgistnUes  to  consider  themselvesy  not  as 
magistrates  merely*  but  as  parcel  and  part 
«f  the  government;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  1  fieel  it  highly  creditable  to  the  right 
bfiw  secretary,  ()iat  he  has  given  them 
fkis  Reason— tbaty  when  they  assume  a 
nower  in  which  they  are  not  justified  by 
bwy  by  him  they  will  not  be  couotc- 
luuiced.  In  what  code  of  leaislation  in 
pay  country— -in  what  usage  of  their  ovi^ 
•—could  tfaiey  have  found  even  a  pretext 
|bv  audi  a  course  i  It  is  no  excuse  for 
nen  bound  to  execute  justice,  that  tliey 
thought  tliey  were  right.  If  their  own 
consciences  were  silent  they  had  the  same 
laeans  that  were  open  to  every  other  per- 
aon  of  consulting  those,  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  statutes  of  the  country 
Jbefore  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  such 
|Ui  assumed  power.  And  here  he  could 
aot  help  suggesting  a  hope,  that  the  ri^ht 
lion,  secretary  woidd  direct  his  attention 
to  those  punishments,  latterly  introduced 
into  our  prisons,  where  men  not  sentenced 
to  that  kind  of  punishment  were  placed 
kk  solitary  imprisonment.  He  did 
hope  that  the  utmost  circumspection 
would  be  exerted  in  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  system,  lest  it  might  be 
converted,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
{wanton  persons,  into  an  engine  of  dread- 
foll  oppression. 

Aioerman  Wood  could  not  coincide  in 
the  fears  of  his  hon.  friend,  as  to  the  ap- 
prehoBsion  of  any  excess  of  punishment 
from  the  introduction  of  the  tread-mill. 
•That  system  of  labour  had  been  in  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  London  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  on  the  commercial  quays ;  and 
be,  therefore,  could  not  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  that  portion  of  labour 
which  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  thie 
labouring  classes,  could  operate  orejudi- 
caally  aa  a  species  of  prison  discipline.  In 
the  gaol  of  Newgate  a  severer  kind  of 
labour  was  made  applicable  to  the  wants 
jo£  the  prison,  and  no  bad  offsets  had  been 
expemnoed  from  iu  With  resoect  to 
the  propositioii  thrown  out  by  tne  hon. 
piember  for  Somersetshire,  he  should  only 
aa^,  that  complaints  of  expense  came 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a  county 
whose  prison  and  mose  prison  discipline 
ted  been  the  subject  of  censure  in  a  par- 
liamentary report.  As  to  the  expenses 
jUteodant  on  Uie  administration  of  crimi- 
Wl  justicili  be  b^ged  to  say  in  answer  to 
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the  hon.  baronet,  that,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  expenses  to  witnesses,  wliich  lay 
with  the  judges,  the  remainder  was  under 
the  control  of  the  local  magistracy.  The 
city  of  London  met  its  expenditure,  creat 
as  it  was.  Why  should  not  Somersetshire? 
on  what  grounds,  was  the  country  at  large 
to  be  burthened  with  expenses,  incurred 
for  local  purposes  ? 

Sir  C  Cole  stated  the  severe  hardship 
which  the  new  law'  imposed  upon  the 
counties  in  Wales.  The  greatest  number 
of  prisoners  that  he  ever  knew  to  have 
been  in  the  gaol  of  Glamorganshire  were 
18.  The  annual  average  was  sii^;  and 
yet,  lender  the  classification  of  prisoners, 
the  expense  to  the  county  would  be  5000/. 
He  trusted  some  exception  would  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  Welsh  counties  thus 
circumstanced. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  in  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Somerset,  he  should  only 
observe,  that  he  would  willindy  attend  to 
any  suggestion  which  would  afford  tlie 
best  means  of  givmg  the  fullest  informa- 
tion to  parliament,  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  alluded.    But  he 
was  persuaded  that,  for  a  due  control 
on  the  expenditure  which  local  burthens 
created,  the  local  magistracy  was  best 
calculated  to  devise  the  means.    To  place 
such  a  duty  on  a  public  officer  for  the 
country  generally,  was,  in  his  judgment, 
most  objectionable ;  and  would  lead  to  a 
much  larger  expenditure,  and  to  a  less   » 
efficient  check.     He  must  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  if  great  burthens  arose  in  coun- 
ties from  the  expenses  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions, the  certain  method  to  reduce  the 
amount,  was  by  a  salutary  and  efficient 
system  of  prison  regulation.    With  res- 
pect to  wlut  had  Allien  from. his  hon. 
mends,  the  members  for  the  principality, 
with  every  deposition  to  attend  to  the 
particular  cases,  he  felt  great  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  no  classification  of  Welsh  prisons.    In 
his  present  view  of  their  objections,  how- 
ever, he  should  merely  throw  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion, that  though  it  was  impossible  to 
admit  the    exemption  claimed,  yet  he 
thought  the  difficulty  miglit  be  met,  by 
three  or  four  Welsh  cotllities  combining 
to  erect  a  prison  for  themselves.    The 
purposes  of  classification  would,  in  that 
case,  be  fully  answered.    With  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster,  he  really  wished  that 
hout  gentleman  would  take  the  .trouble  to 
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Eeri»e  the  returns,  which  woi\ld  shortly 
e  laid  oa  the  table,  on  the  subject.    He 
(Mr.  P.)  had  caused  a  most  minute  in- 

2uiry  to  be  made,  and  the  weight  of  xn- 
ividuals  subjected  to  the  punishnient  of 
the  tread-mill  to  be  noteu;  from' which 
it  would  appear,  that  so  far  as  increased 
weight  was  an  indication  of  good  health, 
the  punishment  could  not  hafe  operated 
injuriously.  As  the  labour  was  only  for 
the  short  period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  time»  nothing  could  be  more  easy,  if 
it  were  found  necessary,  than  to  gife  to 
the  robust  man  two  turns,  and  to  the 
weak  man  only  one.  Indeed,  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  this  punishment  was, 
that  it  could  be  graduated.  If  it  were 
said,  why,  then,  was  it  not  ?  the  answer 
might  fairly  be,  that  the  magistrates  did 
not  find  any  ill  effects  on  the  parties  sub- 
jected to  this  discipline.  On  the  whole, 
he  considered  the  trcad-mill  as  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance,  and  that  no  system 
of  labour  could  be  devised  which  was  so 
little  liable  to  abuse.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  defend  the  eeneral  con« 
duct  of  the  magistrates  of  tnis  country. 
He  believed  there  was  only  one  single 
case  of  a  misconstruction  of'^the  act,  and 
that  was  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
but  to  remedy  that,  be  should  introduce  a 
clause  to  exempt  a  prisoner  from  the  la- 
bour of  the  tread-mill  prior  to  his  con- 
viction. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  m  the  bill. 

Juries  Laws  Consolidation  Bill.]' 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  next  to 
address  the  House  on  a  subject  of  consi- 
.derable  importance;  namely,  the  conso- 
lidating, and  in  some  degree  amending, 
the  various  acts  relative  to  the  summoning 
and  challenging  of  juries.  It  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  in  this  period  of  our  history, 
or  in  that  House,  to  pass  any  eulogium 
on  that  great  barrier  of  public  security. 
Neither  would  it  be  supposed  that  any 
measure  he  was  about  to  introduce  was  in- 
tended to  weaken,  in  tlie  slightest  degree, 
the  efficiency  of  that  admirable  system. 
His  object  was,  to  consolidate  all  the 
various  statutes  now  in  existence,  and  in 
some  particulars  to  amend  the  jury  enact- 
ments. When  he  assured  the  House 
that  there  existed  no  less  than  fifty  differ- 
ent statutes  applicable  to  the  summoning, 
the  qualifications,  and  the  challenging  uf 
jurors,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  fact 
would  shew  the  propriety  of  consolidating 
all  those  various  enactments  into  one  act. 


There  were  also  many  of  those  enactmelits 
which  had  been  partially  repealed, or  wlioae 
provisions  had,  in  the  progress  of  tioie» 
been  made  a  dead  letter.    Looking  at  the 
titles  of  some  of  these  statutes,  it  woiiM 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  that  they  boire 
the  sliffhtest  reference  to  the  impaneIUD|p' 
of  juries,  so  mixed  up  were  they  vnth  tlie 
most  incongruous  subjects.    1  ney  would 
find  the  title  of  one  of  those  acts  to  ex* 
press  itself  a  provision  for  the  recoTerj 
of  small  fines,  and  also  for  the  summon- 
ing of  jurors.    Another  they  would  find 
to  express  itself  an  act  for  the  regulation 
of  vagrants,  the  exporting  of  leather,  and 
the  ease  of  jurors.    Another  went  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  seamen's  wages, 
the  prevention  of  clandestine  traffic  in  silk 
mixed  with  stuff,  and  the  summoning  off 
persons  from  juries.    Then  came  a  fourth^- 
for  the  exemption  of  apothecaries  from 
filling  the  office  of  scavengers,  and  ceiu 
tain  exemptions  also  from  serving    on 
juries^-so  vague  and  incongruous  vreio 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  regulated 
the  qualifications  and  the  duties  of  dal 
most  important  duty.    It  must,  therefore^ 
be  an  object  of  general  satisfaction  to 
extract  from  these  various  statutes,  which 
amounted  to  twenty  at  least,  all  that  ww 
valuable  and  necessary.     So  far  as  to  the 
acts  which  regulated  the  summoning  of 
jurors.     He  did  not  believe  that  those 
which  referred  to  the  challenging  of  jurors 
amounted  to  so  many,  but  still  they  were 
numerous.    With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  however,  he  would  bring  in  the 
bill,  and  when  printed,  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  examining  those 
amendments  which  it  was  impossible  Ibr* 
him  at  present  accurately  to  describes 
He  trusted  that  there  would  not  be  foood 
in  it  a  single  provision,  the  effect  of  which 
would  not  be  an  amendment  of  the  pre* 
sent  system.    But,  the  chief  amendment 
would  relate  to  an  extension  of  the  qusli* 
fication  of  jurors.    The  bill  would  also 
contain  some  enactments,  having  in  view 
more  effectually  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  jurors,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  bur- 
then of  the  duty  on  the  community.    It 
would  likewise '  provide   the   means    of 
taking  from  subordinate  officers^  such  as 
constables  and'tithing-men,  the  naming 
of  jurors.    Magistrates  would  have  thei 
power  of  checking  the  returns  of  sudi 
subordinate  officers,  of  inserting  the  names 
of  all  persons  qualified  to  be  jurors,  and 
o^  punishing  the  omission  of  such  names. 
He  would  defer  any  further  remarks  until. 
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the  measure  shoaldbe  before  the  House,  in 
a  printed  fom ;  and  would  now  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  im« 
paneHing  of  Juries." 

Sir  «/.  Newport  expressed  his  earnest 
hope,  that  some  similar  measure  would  be 
extended  to  Ireland,  where  the  abuses  on 
'the  subject  were  such  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  surrender  of  the  administration  of 
jutttice  into  hands  wholly  unfit  to  hold  it. 
When  the  measure  should  be  brought 
before  the  House,  he  would  take  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  which  of  its  provi- 
sions might  be  advantageously  applied  to 
Ireland.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
same  bill  could  be  made  to  embrace  Ire- 
land. For  many  reasons,  the  measure 
must  be  separate.  But  with  the  local 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the 
mat  evil  of  the  law,  as  it  now  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  gross  oppression 
which  was  the  result  of  the  lax  adminis- 
tration even  of  that  law,  in  consequence 
of  the  subordinate  hands  into  which  the 
administration  of  justice  fell,  and  of  the 
prejudices  and  local  jealousies  which 
operated  to  its  perversion,  he  should  not 
be  doing  his  duty  were  he  not  to  claim 
for  Ireland  the  benefit  of  some  similar 
measure. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  highly  approved  of  the 
measure,  and  dwelt  on  the  expMiency  of 
introducing  a  bill  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  special  jurymen,  who,  in  manj 
counties,  were  very  negligent  of  their 
duty.  He  was  desirous  also  that  returns 
should  be  regularly  made  of  the  persons 
mmimoncd  to  serve  as  special  jurymen, 
especially  in  the  courts  of  Middlesex. 
Disclaiming  the  slightest  intention  of 
casting  any  reflection  on  the  learned  per- 
sons presiding  in  those  Courts,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  in  some  of  them, 
especially  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
there  was  a  considerable  laxity  of  pro- 
ceeding on  this  subject;  He  repeated  his 
entire  approbation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
aure.  By  a  steady  and  quiet  attention  to 
ciuch  subjects,  though  no  noisy  fame 
might  be  attached  to  it— the  right  hon. 
secretary  would  confer  the  greatest  be- 
nefit on  the  country,  and  one  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  would  duly 
appreciate. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  he  had  last 
session  moved  for  returns  respecting  this 
subject.  He  had  long  been  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  composition  of  juries 
oaglit  to  be  iefk  to  chance ;  tbaiwas^  that 


the  members  of  them  ought  to  be  drawn 
by  lot  or  ballot :  for  if  the  honestest  man 
that  ever  lived  were  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  a  jury,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  strict  justice  could  be  done.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  he 
heard  of  the  modification  of  the  existing 
law,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  trusted  that  he  would  in-* 
troduce  into  it  a  provision  for  appointing 
juries  by  ballot.  If  ever  there  were  grounds 
foranylegislativeproceediogytherighthon. 
gentleman  had  laid  those  grounds.  Nor '' 
did  they  stop  there ;  they  extended  to  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  the  whole  statute 
law  to  the  same  simplification.  It  was 
well  known  that  a  noble  lord,  now  no 
more,  had  proceeded  a  great  way  in  the  ' 
simplification  and  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law.  ^ith  the  disposition  which 
his  majesty's  government  seemed  now  to 
entertain,  he  could  see  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  so  desirable  an  object  into  e&ct, 
and  of  reducing  the  five-and-twenty  naassy 
volumes,  in  which  the  statute-law  was 
now  spread  out,  into  a  space  which  would 
enable  every  man  to  ascertain  how  far,  in 
any  particular  proceeding,  he  was  or  was 
not  violating  that  law.  In  making  some 
inquiries  recently  respecting  the  preroga- 
tive courts  (a  subject  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention shortly  to  bring  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  in  consequence  of 
the  exorbitant  fees  which  he  found 
charged  on  the  recovery  of  property  in 
those  courts),  he  found  that,  m  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  so  late  as  1813,  which 
bad  been  introduced  by  lord  Stowell  and 
sir  John  Nicholl,  and  which  had  for  its  , 
object  the  regulation  of  tithes,  clatises 
were  introduced  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  subject,  and  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment, and  to  the  exceptions  to  the  em- 
ployment, of  proctors  in  those  courts. 
This  afforded  an  additional  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  revbing,  simplifying,  and 
consolidating  our  Statute-book. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pose the  right  hon.  gentleman's  motion, 
nor  would  he  have  risen  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen.  He  must  say, 
that  he  regarded  with  some  jealousy  these 
consolidation  acts.  They  were  seldom 
purely  such.  There  was  always  some 
new  provision  which  appeared  so  desira- 
ble, that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  resist 
introducing  it.  For  instance,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  no  sooner  proposed  a 
consolidation  dT  the  jury.law^f  than  tlie 
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koo.  member  for  Aberdeen  braiiched  out 
into  a  proposition  for  consolidatinff  the 
whole  of  the  statnte-lawt  of  England.  As 
far  as  he  could  judse  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
did  not  dissent  from  them ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  ewery  new  act  of  Uiis  nature 
seemed  only  to  create,  instead  of  to  re* 
move  doubts.  What  had  been  the  case 
that  very  evening  ?  Scarcely  two  sessions 
had  elapsed  since  a  general  Frison  law  bill 
had  been  passed,  by  which  it  was  said 
that  that  subject  wss  set  at  rest;  yet  now 
parliament  was  appL'ed  to  to  agree  to  a 
Dill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  former 
act.  He  admitted  that  there  was  much 
confusion  in  the  Statute-book,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  carelessness  in  the  for- 
mation of  many  of  the  statutes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  old  ones ;  but  this  was  a  sub- 
ject which  ou^ht  to  be  treated  with  con- 
siderable caution.  As  to  tlie  evils  of  the 
jury  sjTstem,  he  certainly  should  not  ob- 
ject to  their  being  remedied  by  a  separate 
Dill;  but  really  that  system  seemed  to 
him  to  work  so  well,  that  it  might  be 
safely  left  in  its  ancient  form.  It  was  im- 
possible to  know  where  these  consolida- 
tion acts  were  to  end.  One  observation 
had  always  struck  him;  namely,  that 
whenever  the  legislature  passed  one  of 
these  consolidated  acts,  it  had  always 
the  effect  of  reviving  some  absurd  and 
oppressive,  but  until  that  period,  obsolete 
statute. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  engace  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, but  he  comd  not  allow  the  observa- 
tions which  had  just  been  made  to  pass 
without  remark.  His  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last  thought  that  parliament  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  statutes, 
in  the  confusion  in  which  they  were ;  and 
conceived  that  there  was  danger  in  con* 
aolidatiog  them,  because  in  the  operation 
some  error  might  creep  in,  which  it  might 
be  afterwards  necessary  to  rectify,  llie 
answer  to  this  was,  that  here  was  a  great 
existing  evil;  so  great,  indeed,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible,  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain  what  the  statute-law  was. 
He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  there 
was  no  lawyer  in  the  land,  however  learn- 
ed—not even  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  law  in  this  country — who  could  say, 
with  reference  to  any  subject,  that  there 
nlgbt  not  be  some  statute  respecting  it, 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  flie 
multiplicitv  and  confusion  of  our  statutes 
consuuited  one  (tf  the  grealeat  grierancea 
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conceivable.  And  if  so,  why  should  not 
a  remedy  be  applied  ?  Was  the  appre- 
hension, that  something  might  creep  in 
of  which  it  wQuld  be  af&rwards  desirable 
to  get  rid,  to  operate  in  deterring  parli»» 
ment  from  such  an  undertaking  ?  it  waa 
contended,  that  if  a  consolidation  of  the 
statutes  were  to  be  efiected,  the  country 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  deciaioiif 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  law  aa  k 
stood.  But  he  would  appeal  to  any 
lawyer,  whether,  in  suiu  of  law,  emtm 
were  not  cited  by  the  counsel  on  boA 
sides  without  end ;  and  with  equal  eamoa^ 
ness  and  confidence,  until  the  unfiNrtunalo 
judge  was  overwhelmed  with  coniradio 
tory  decisions  on  the  point  before  hiaa  ? 
Was  not  that  a  great  grievance  i  llioie 
was  another.  Not  only  was  the  law  in 
many  respects  unknown  to  those  whoae 
duty  it  was  to  study  it,  but  the  commfr 
nity  at  large  were  wholly  ignorant  of  it 
Many  were  the  persons  who  had 
executed  for  acts  which,  before  the  a 
mission  of  them,  they  did  nt>t  know 
!  capital  offences.  As  to  the  bill  for  ameifdk 
ing  the  gaol  act,  leave  to  bring  in  which . 
had  that  night  been  granted ;  it  waa  not 
wonderful  that  a  measure  which  had  oo 
cupied  the  legislature  for  two  seaaioos^ 
and  which  was  of  so  difficult  and  oonapU- 
cated  a  nature,  should  be  found  to  have 
some  defects  requiring  corrtctipn.  It 
would  be  hiffhly  advantageous  for  the 
magistracy  of  the  country  if  the  statutos 
were  simplified  and  consolidated.  At 
present  they  were  obliged,  what  with^aia^ 
tutes  and  reports,  to  luive  almost  a  law* 
yer's  library,  the  value  of  whidh 
about  a  thousand  guineas.  He  waa 
vinced  that  the  more  the  subject  waa 
sidered,  the  more  apparent  would  be* the 
necessity  of  consolidating  the  •xiatiag 
statutes. 

Sir  £•  Knaichbull  was  much  in  favour 
of  a  consolidation  of  die  laws  relating  to 
the  impanelling  of  juries ;  although  ht 
was  not  at  present  prepared  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  qualificatioaa 
of  Jurors. 
Leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  the  bill 

CathoIiIC  Disabilities— FBBSOMf 
IN  Office  in  Ibbland.]  Mr.  GrmUan 
rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  whick  hf 
could  not  anticipate  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion. It  was  merely  for  some  returns  as 
to  the  names  and  religious  profeaaion.of 
certain  individuals  filling  particukr  efficcf 

ia  Irdaod;  and  bis  motion  was, io  eft^ 
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coDOorrenl  with  that  of  whicha  noble  lord 
had  reoraclj  given  notice.  The  house 
were  well  aware  that,  in  17939  an  act  was 
passed^  declaring  Roman  Catholics,  as 
well  as  Protestants,  eligible  to  all  offices 
and  posts  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
«f  such  as  were  therein  by  name  excepted:. 
New,  Uie  immediate  object  he  had  in  view 
was,  to  show  how  this  statute  had  been 
acted  on,  and  who  had  been  omitted  out 
of  Its  operation  since  17dS.  And  he 
jnally  did  bdiere  that  these  returns  would 
gio  fiiur  to  demoostrate  what  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  political  eWls  which  had  so 
long  aiHcted  Irehmd;  for  they  would 
|irove,  that,  out  of  the  many  offices  which 
the  act  declsred  Roman  Catholics  eompe- 
tant  to  fill,  there  was  hardly  one  to  which 
«  Roman  Catholic  had  been  admitted.  If 
ft  had  not  been  for  this  most  imjust  and 
invidious  sort  of  exclusion,  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  agitated  by  half 
the  troubles  which  liad  befallen  her; 
and  snch  anerasion  of  the  act  of  179S  was 
productive  of  more  barm  than  all  the  penal 
statutes  that  oppvessed  her.  At  sill 
events,  if  Parliament  were  to  repeal  the 
latter  to-morrow,  the  repeal  would 
scarcely  effect  greater  benefit  to  that 
unfortunate  country,  than  the  due  obser- 
vance of  this  equitable  act  would  ensure  to 
lier.  Of  74  trustees  of  the  Linen  board, 
not  one  was  a  Catholic.  The  directors  of 
-the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  the  management 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Catholic  proper^|r, 
wod  yet  not  asingle  directorwas  a  Catheho. 
He  would  move  ''That  there  belaid  before 
this  House,  a  retam  of  the  names  of  the 
persons  holding  the  following  ^iffices  or 
appointments  In  Ireland;  dutinguishing 
those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religions-barristers,  commissioners  of 
•bankrupts ;  barristers,  commissioners  of 
insolvent  court ;  barristers,  commis- 
sioners of  hiquiry  into  fees,  &c  of  courts 
€)f  justice ;  barristers,  taxing  officers  of 
law  courts;  barristers,  counsel  to  the 
•crown  for  the  six  circuits,  for  t^  assizes 
of  18S3  ;  banisters,  counsel  to  the  cus- 
toms, excise,  commissioners  of  stamp 
duties,  and  oth^r  government  offices; 
barristers,  maipstratos  (with  salaries)  of 
police  of  the  oity  of  Dublin;  barristers, 
commissioners  of  appeals  in  revenue 
causes;  chief  magistrates  under  the  insur- 
rection and  constabulaiy  acts ;  trustees  of 
the  Linen  board ;  miaral  inspectors  of 
prisons  ;  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
directors,  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  :  scho- 
lani  of  Trinity  CpUege^  conm^iaHORers 


for  distributing  the  grant  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  for  promoting  education; 
commissioners  of  general  board  of  health ; 
commissioners  of  inland  navigation  ;  com- 
missioners for  auditipg  puUic  accounts  ; 
commissioners  of  customs ;  commissioners 
of  excise;  commissioners  of  stamp  duties; 
commissioners  for  paving  and  lighting  tlie 
ctey  of  Dublin ;  commissioners  for  erect- 
ing fountains  in  the  city  of  Dublm ; 
conunissionersfor  preserving  the  port  of 
Dublin;  commissioners  for  wide  streets 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  crown  solidtoni ; 
clerks  of  the  crown ;  clerks  of  the  peace."* 
Mr.  Goa/^am  said,  it  had  not  bieen  his 
good  fortune  to  be  in  the  house  when 
notice  of  this  motion  was  given,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  he  had  seen  it  in 
the  paper.  But,  as  it  stood  there,  it  wis 
•by  no  means  so  detailed  as  the  motion 
now  submitted  l>y  the  hon.  gentleman ; 
for  it  was  Ihere  described  as  a  <'  ceturo  of 
the  names  and  religious  persuasions  of  all 
•penons  connected  with  the  generd  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  receipt  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  the  general  manufac- 
ture and  education  of  Ireland.*'  He 
thought  that  every  body,  upon  reflection, 
must  see  a  jufficient  reason  for  his  refus- 
ing these  returns.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  that  this  house,  by  an  order  of  its 
own,  had  ever  thought  fit  to  call  on  certain 
bodies  in  the  community  to  make  a  return 
of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  various 
persons  ofwhom  they  were  composed,  or 
cf  those  of  the  officers  they  employed. 
Hon.  gentlemen  must  be  aware,  tliat  even 
in  the  case  of  the  common  population 
returns,  which  it  was  considered  expedient 
to  make  at  stated  periods,  an  act  or  parlia- 
ment was  always  passed  to  authorize 
the  decree  <if  power  necessary  to  be  exer- 
cised, m  order  to  get  such  returns  prepar- 
ed. Yet,  in  a  notion  of  this  inquisitorial 
nature,  it  was  thoughtsufficient  that  an  hon, 
member  should  merely  come  down  and 
move  the  returns  as  matter  almost  of 
course.  It  had,  indeed,  been  the  policy 
of  the  legislature  to  reouire,  that  the  can- 
didates for  certain  offices  in  the  state 
should  make  a  profession  of  faith  before 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  them, 
but  such  a  test  was  never  required  of 
those  who  had  aheady  entered,  and  wew 
in  the  enjoyment  of  offices.  This  would 
be  a  principle  qaxte  new  to  our  constitu- 
tion, and  One  which  he  wouldcver  oppose. 
The  motion  called  for  the  return,  not  only 
of  grand  jurors  and  petty  jurors,  but  also 
of  all  pevsons  connected  with  the  adminis- 
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traiion  of  juitice.  Now  nothing  could  be 
more  unreasonable  than  that,  in  such  re- 
turns, should  be  included  individuals 
whose  services  were  purely  honorary,  and 
without  emolument.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion, however,  to  a  return  that  should  be 
confin^  to  those  who  had  already  taken 
the  test  oaths.  In  the  stamp  and  other 
departments,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
inquiring  into  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  officer ;  and,  during  his  own  connexi- 
on with  Ireland,  had  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
forbear,  in  cases  of  such  appointments, 
from  inquirine  at  all  into  the  religious  or 
political  opinions  of  the  party.    On  the 

Sounds  he  had  stated,  he  should  resist 
e  motion. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  when  the 
House  considered,  that  five-sixths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  Catholics,  and  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  had  been  appointed 
since  the  year  1793  to  those  offices  which, 
by  the  law,  they  were  eligible  to  fill,  they 
could  not  suppose  it  was  the  mere  efiect 
of  chance.  Much  more  fair  was  it  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  that  exclusive  sys* 
tem  which  had  been  so  long  acted  on  in 
Ireland,  and  which  had  produced  so  many 
misfortunes.  The  right  hon.  gentleown 
had  said,  that  he  never  considered  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  persons  whom  he 
appomted  to  offices ;  but,  if  that  princi- 
ple had  been  acted  upon  in  Ireland,  how 
could  the  House  possibly  account  for  the 
fact,  that  so  very  few  Catholics  had  been 
appointed  to  offices  of  emolument  in  Ire- 
land. The  right  hon.  eentleman  had  said 
that  the  motion  would,4f  granted,  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  inquisitorial  power.  M  ow>  there 
was  nothing  inquisitorial  about  it.  Was 
it  not  perfectly  notorious  who  were  Catho- 
lics and  who  were  Protestants?  The  ob- 
ject of  the  motion  was  one  of  considerable 
importance.  In  Ireland,  the  returns 
moved  for  might  not  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance, because  there  the  exclusion  of 
the  Catholics  was  perfectly  well  known  ; 
but  in  England  the  fact  was  otherwise, 
■  and  it  was  of  great  importance  that  those 
returns  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that 
House,  in  order  to  show  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  real  extent  of  the  Catho- 
lic grievances.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
not  at  all  aware,  until  he  had  made  parti- 
cular inquiries,  of  the  small  numoer  of 
Catholics  who  had  been  appointed  to  of- 
fices of  honour  or  of  emolument  in  Ireland. 
The  returns  would  tend  to  shew  how  few 
were  excluded  by  law,  and-  how  many 
were  excluded  by  prejudice.    Such  was 
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the  wretched  state  of  Ireland^  that  her 
people  were  considered  a  degraded  caste  i 
and  so  they  were  likely  to  continue,  as 
long  as  the  penal  laws  remained  what  they 
were.  The  returns  would  shew  this  coun- 
try the  importance  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. They  would  also  shew  how  Ireland 
was  really  governed.  He  could  not  §em 
any  fair  obiection  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hoohouse  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  in  a  great  decree  anticipated  the  ob- 
servations which  he  intended  to  have  madeb 
The  object  in  view  was,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  act  of  1793  had  or  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  How  could  tho 
House  come  at  that  fact,  save  by  the 
returns  which  his  hon.  friend  had  moved 
for  ?  The  House  had  a  right  to  be  ee- 
quainted  with  the  fact,  whether  AomaB 
Catholics  had  or  had  not  been  admitted 
to  those  offices  to  which,  by  law,  Uicy 
might  have  been  appointed.  He  had  the 
act  before  him»he  saw  the  offices  to 
which  Catholics  might  have    been    m^ 

Sointed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a 
ocument,  under  the  hand  of  a  gentleniao 
of  respectability,  stating  that  CaUiolics 
were  not  admitted  to  any  one  of  those 
offices. 

Mr.  GouUtumi  Without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  statement^  I  must  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
fad. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  resumed:  The  right  boo. 
gentleman  might  be  right:  the  question 
was  one  of  importance ;  conflicting  assert 
tions  were  made ;  and  the  returns  which 
had  been  called  for  could  alone  show  who 
was  right.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  appoinfcr 
ed  were  Protestants ;  and  an  hon.  friend 
below  him,  had  stated,  that  they  amounted 
to  49  out  of  50.  As  to  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  that  Hooie 
had  no  right  to  inquire  as  to  who  meie 
Protestants,  or  who  were  Catholics,  waa 
it  not  the  daily  practice  of  that  Hojuse  to 
make  inquiries?  Would  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  take  upon  hhn  to  say,  that  the 
persons  who  held  offices  in  Ireland  would 
object  to  answer  the  question  as  to  their 
religion  ?  No,  they  would  answer  widk 
alacrity :  these  inquisitorial  horrors  exist- 
ed only  in  the  imagination  of  the  righl 
hon.  gentleman.  The  object  of  the  mop 
tion  was,  to  show,  how  completely  the  r^ 
ligion  of  a  man  operated  as  a  bar  to  hon- 
our, and  to  emolument.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were,  like  the  people  of  Englandv 
and  like  every  otlier  people  in  tlie.  wqM 
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fond  of  fnfloeitte  and  of  honodn,  felt  the 
bittertieM  of  def^daiion  and  tmjust  ex- 
clusion. The  Hodse  had  a  right  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  system 
oarried  oA  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  expres- 
sed wish  of  the  sovereign,  on  his  visit  to 
thtt  country  that  no  difference  on  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  prevail — that  no 
unjust  preference  should  be  given.  Had 
that  wish  been  carried  into  execution  ? 
Did  no  unworthy  preference  prevail  ? 
These  were  points  which  the  returns  now 
moved  for  would  establish  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  fact,  he  believed  could  not 
be  doubted,  that  a  very  insigniflcant  party, 
compared  to  the  population  at  large,  en- 
grossed the  honours,  the  influence  and  the 
emoluments  of  Government.  Of  the 
offices  in  the  law,  which  were  open  to  the 
Catholics,  there  were  eight  open  to  Catho- 
lic barristers,  and  13  other  offices  con- 
nected with  the  administraMon  of  justice ; 
nA  yet  not  one  of  those  offices  was  filled 
by  a  Catholic.  When  the  House  reflected 
upon  the  fact,  that  Ireland  had,  from  the 
dawn  of  her  history,  display  ed^reat  talents; 
that  her  people,  naturally  ardent  and  as- 
piring, cultivated  the  science  of  eloquence ; 
that  at  the  Bar  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  its  members  were  Catholics-^they 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  injustice  and  the 
impolicy  of  that  exclusion.  Forty-nine 
out  of  fifty  offices  in  Ireland  were  filled  by 
Protestants.  What,  then,  with  that  fact 
before  them,  could  the  House  think  of 
that  equal  participation— that  even-handed 
justice — which  ministers  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  of  having  dealt  out 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  objected,  that  some  of  the 
appointments  were  merely  honorary ;  but 
the  Irish,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  thought 
something  of  the  honour,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  substantial  emoluments  of  office. 
The  excuse  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  for  his  opposition  to  the  motion, 
was  at  least  a  very  suspicious  one;  and, 
without  meaning  any  thine  personally  dis- 
respectiVil  to  him,  surely  it  was  not  quite 
the  true  one.  The  fact  was,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  like  that  there 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  record  shewing  that  not  one  Roman  Ca- 
tholic had  been  admitted  to  any  of  those 
numerous  offiees  to  which  they  were 
equally  comi)etent  with  Protestants,  under 
an  act  of  Ptrliament.  How  many  Roman 
Catholics  there  must  be,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  very  well  knew. 

Mr.  Go^Umm  laid,  ho  really  did  not. 

VOL.  X. 
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Mr.  HoiAfn/#e.-«Then,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  know,  he  ought  to  in- 
quire how  many  Roman  Catholics  were 
employed  by  the  government  in  any  offi- 
cial appointments  in  Ireland.  Could  any 
knowledge  be  more  necessary  for  the  se- 
cretary for  Ireland?  The  return  now 
moveci  for  would  shew,  that  all  the  boast- 
ings of  parliament,  as  to  what  they  had 
done  for  Ireland  since  1793,  were  vain ; 
that  they  had  only  kept  that  predominat- 
ing party  in  power,  which  claimed  not 
only  power,  but  arms  also,  exclusively. 
To  that  party  arms  had  been  given,  which 
never  would  be  laid  down  but  with  their 
power;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  last  ses- 
sion, he  believed,  that  one  of  their  peti- 
tions from  Londonderry  honestly  set  forth, 
that  having  won  their  rights  at  the  era  of  the 
glorious  revolution,  by  the  victories  which 
their  ancestors  had  gained  under  king  Wil- 
liam, they  could  not  be  expected  to  surren- 
der the  arms  with  which  those  rights  had 
been  won.  Having  never  before  spoken 
upon  the  subject,  the  House  would  pardoni 
him  for  trespassing  upon  their  attention.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  Englishmen  could 
not  too  often  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
Iriffh  affairs.  They  should  consider  Ire- 
land as  an  integral  part  of  their  country, 
and  watch  with  common  solicitude  over 
her  interests  and  her  rights.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  per- 
sist in  objecting  to  the  motion  ;  if  he  did, 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  renewed;  the 
House  must  have  the  returns.  He  hoped 
that  that  part  of  the  government  who  pro- 
fessed moi^e  liberal  views  towards  Ireland 
would  act  a  candid  and  manly  part,  and 
would  not  resist  the  production  of  returns 
which  would  place  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  the  effects  of  that  deplorable  sys- 
tem of  misrule  which  had  been  so  long 
upheld.  To  expose  that  system  would  be 
to  insure  its  downfal.  Was  it  to  be  en- 
dured, that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
be  for  ever  treated  with  insult  and  injus- 
tice ?— If  such  a  system  were  persevered 
in,  could  they  expect  the  friendship  of 
Ireland  ?  He  did  not  say  that  they  would 
not  receive  it,  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
they  would  not  deserve  it.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  re-consider 
the  grounds  of  his  objection,  and  would 
be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  his  more 
liberal  friends. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  motion  should 
be  granted,  embracing,  as  it  did,  a  princi* 
pie  which  would  call  upon  every  man 
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.  holding  a  situation  in  a  public  office  to 
state  what  his  religion  was:  he  would 
therefore  concur  with  his  right  hon.  friend 
in  opposing  it.  He  rose  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  last  speaker 
right  in  one  point,  and  to  assure  him  that 
tliere  did  not  exist  in  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment any  disposition  to  exclude  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  their  fair  proportion 
of  patronage  in  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  by  law  eligible.  He  would  mention 
two  instances  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  appointed  to  situations :  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Troy,  to  that  of  inspector  of 
customs  at  Liverpool ;  and  the  other,  Mr. 
Mahon,  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
stamps;  and  he  believed  that  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasui^  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  Catholics  or  not. 
This  of  itself  would  show  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  exclude  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  office  by  any  previous  inquiry  as 
to  their  religion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  instances  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     He  was 
glad  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
the  fact,  because  it  went  to  shew  that  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  Treasury  here 
irere  more  likely  to  be  regulated  by  a 
fairer  standard  than  appointments  made 
in  Ireland.    What  he  wished  was,  to  have 
power  taken  out  of  the   hands  of  that 
faction  in  Ireland,  who  were  always  ready 
to  abuse  it.    On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
stated  in   that  House,  that  few,  if  any. 
Catholics  were  appointed  to  offices  of  emo- 
lument in  Ireland.     The  rif^ht  hon.  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  said,  he  was  wrong ; 
but  it  now  turned  out,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter.     His  charge  was,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  irritated  and  offended,  be- 
cause  the  few  were  preferred,   and  the 
many  were  neglected.      He  would  ask 
whether  the  opposition  that  was  given  to 
the  motion,  was  not  likely  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  which  already  existed  ?     The 
light  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  inquisi- 
torial power.  Was  it  inquisitorial,  to  ask  a 
question    which  would  be  answered  vo- 
luntarily and  with  pleasure  i    He  could 
have  wished  that  the  conscience  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  equally 
tender,  with  respect  to  the  various  acts 
of  oppression  which  he  (as  the  organ  of 
government,  had  carried  into  effect  in  Ire- 
land—a  country  which  suffered  under  more 
than  Turkish  degradation.  [Hear!].  Yes, 
jt  was  his  firtQ  opinion,  that  the  Greeks 
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were  not  so  much  oppressed—so  keenly 
insulted — as  were  the  miserable  people  of 
Ireland.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  one 
which  demanded  inquiry,  and  with  a  view 
to  that  inquiry,  information  was  sougbt. 
Upon  what  ground  of  justice  could  it  be 
refused?  Did  die  right  hon.  geotleawn 
and  his  friends  think  that  refusal  could  fail 
of  exciting  disgust  and  irritation  ?  If  the 
demand  ot  his  hon.  friend  was  unreaaon- 
able,  he  would  not  have  supported  him. 
That  part  of  the  ministers  who  enter* 
tained  liberal  views  towards  Ireland,  had 
commenced  a  new  and  promising  era  :  he 
hoped  they  would  persevere  in  it,  and  that 
their  liberality  and  good  sense  would  h^ 
duce  them  not  to  refuse  hearsay  informa^ 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  that  country.  He 
could  assure  them,  that  iCthe  motion  wen 
resisted,  it  would  not  be  the  last  time  it 
would  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  ^f^ar  Ellis   thought   the    motiaa 
ought  to  be  acceded  to  by  the  secretary 
for  Ireland,  if  it  were  only  for  hia  owa 
satisfaction;    for  as  he  did  not  aeem  to 
know  the  proportion  in  which  the  offieas 
were  divided  between  Protestants  and  R^ 
man  Catholics,  he  ought  not  to  refuae 
that  which  would  give  him  correct  ia* 
formation  on  the  subject.    It  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  go  forth  to  the  Romaa 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  no  motion  Cend^ 
ing  to  give  them  the  same  advantage  at 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  in  aitoa* 
tions  to  which  they  were  alike  eligible^ 
could  obtain  the  sanction  of  that  House. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  unfor^ 
tunate  for  the   inference  drawn  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  that  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  appointments  spoken  ef 
were  not  originally  made  by  the  Bngliak 
government.    They  were  originally  made 
by  the  Irish  government,  and  in  the  lata 
arrangements  by  the  Treasury,  they  ware 
continued.    So  that  it  was  unfair  to  inftrt 
that  these  were  exceptions  to  the  geDerai 
rule  of  the  Irish  government.  :  With  re- 
ject to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  object  was;  to  show 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  their 
fair  share  of  patronage,  the  present  mode 
was  a  bad  one.    Let  the  object  be  fairly 
stated ;  let  it  be  shown,  if  it  couJd  be 
shown,  that  Roman  Catholics,  being  ia 
other  respects  equally  eligible  in  point  of 
qualification  were   excluded   solely,  be* 
cause  they  were  Roman  Catholica,  and 
let  the  onus  of  answering  such  a  caae  rest 
with  the  government.     But,  he  could  not 
think  of  endeavouring  to  come  at  auch  af 
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object,  by  adopting  a  principle  which 
would  saj  to  every  man  in  a  public  office, 
*<  Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  are  vou 
a  Protestant?"  But,  suppose  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  ap- 
pointments to  public  offices  took  place  in 
liivour  of  Protestants ;  still,  seeing  that  the 
great  mass  of  property— he  would  not  say 
itll— was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  he 
eould  not  see  anything  unfair  in  it; 
unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  Roman 
Catholics  with  superior,    or  even  equal, 

2ualifications,  were  refused  to  make  way 
w  Protestants.  If  such  a  case  could 
be  made  out,  let  it  be  fairly  brought 
forward;  but  no  tangible  object  could 
be  gained  by  bringing  forward  the  ques- 
tion in  its  present  shape.  An  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  Linen  Board. 
There  were  74  members  of  that  Board ;  I 
it  might  so  happen  that  they  were ' 
all  Protestants ;  but  then  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  the  Linen  trade  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  north,  which  was 
the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland;  a  fact 
which  would  go  pretty  clearly  to  explsin 
what  had  been  stated  with  respect  to  that 
Board.  But  the  return  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  moved,  even  if  granted, 
would  be  insufficient;  for  it  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  state,  not  whether  Protestants 
were  appointed  to  offices,  but  whether 
Protestants  had  been  unfairly  selected, 
and  in  what  instances  Protestants  were 
preferred  to  Catholics  of  superior  qualifi- 
cations. He  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
ffentleman  had  not  carried  his  motion 
nirtber,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  particu- 
lar faith  of  various  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. For  instance,  he  might  wish  to 
know  of  what  religion  were  the  ironmongers 
in  Ireland,  and  whether  the  majority  of  the 
barbera  were  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  inquiry, 
if  it  were  once  commenced. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  he  could  very  easily 
imaging  the  object  of  those  who  maintain- 
ed the  fitness  of  exclusioot  and  thereby 
kepi  Ireland  a  divided  people,  in  resisting 
this  motion.  They  wished  to  hoodwink 
tbe^  natives  of  England,  by  making  them 
believe  that  the  question  was  of  small 
importance,  because  it  only  applied  to 
the  offices  included  in  the  act  of  ]  79S. 
As  long  as  the  odious  distinction  was  pre** 
served,  the  act  of  1793  would  be  inade- 
ouate;  and  it  was  very  important  to  show 
tnat  at  this  moment,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  m 
posaesaioD  of  any  of  the  advanugea  then 


conceded.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  had  taken  great  credit 
for  the  appointment  of  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  but,  under  what  administration 
had  those  offices  been  filled-  up  ?  This 
was  a  very  material  inquiry,  when  so 
nluch  stress  was  laid  upon  the  matter. 
The  truth  was,  that  both  Mr.  Troy  and 
Mr.  D.  Mahon  had  been  selected  by  the 
government  of  1806  [Hear,  hear!  from 
the  Opposition  benches,  and  ^  ^^f  i^o/' 
from  the  Ministerial].  He  maintained  it 
as  a  fact :  he  had  good  reason  to  know 
it,  and  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
prove  it.  But,  giving  to  the  present  mi* 
nistry  whatever  credit  was  due  for  this 
proceeding,  at  all  events,  it  filled  up  but 
two  appointments  with  Catholics,  while 
all  the  rest  were  indisputably  Protestants. 
It  only  showed  the  distress  of  the  present 
government,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  these  two  instances ;  with  which, 
however,  in  truth,  they  had  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  object  of  the  hon.  mover  was, 
to  prove  how  fallacious  was  the  statement 
of  the  noble  earl,  at  the  head  of  the  cabi- 
net, when  he  declared,  that  he  anxiously 
desired  to  see  Roman  Catholics  partici- 
pate  in  all  the  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
to  which,  by  the  existing  law,  they  were 
entitled.  This  assertion  ought  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  the  fact;  and  that 
purpose  would  be  accomplished,  if  the 
documents  now  required  were  laid  upon 
the  table.  It  might  be  very  true,  that 
the  trustees  of  the  linen  board  were  need- 
less;  it  might  be  very  true,  that  no  talent 
was  wanted  to  ren^r  a  man  fit  for  the 
situation ;  yet  those  individuals  possessed 
an  honorary  rank  in  the  country,  ■  and  en- 
joyed, besides,  great  influence  and  pa- 
tronage. As  to  property,  were  not  such 
men  as  lord  Fingal,  and  sir  £.  Bellew,  fit 
to  be  appointed  trustees  of  the  Linen 
board  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  watched  the  progress  of  the  late  lord 
Avonmore ;  they  had  seen  him,  by  birth 
only  the  son  of  a  woolcomber,  rise  to  be 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  peer 
of  the  realm.  Why  should  they  not  enjoy 
the  same  opportunity  of  advancement? 
Why  were  they  not  allowed  the  opportu- 
oity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  of 
illustrating  their  names  and  families  ?  At 
present,  insult  only  was  heaped  upon 
them:  they  were  excluded  from  their 
rights ;  and,  what  was  still  more  grievous, 
they  were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented and  happy  in  their  degradation. 
It  was  imposaiole  that  the  people  of  Ire* 


Certain  such  an  opinion,  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  hear  fur- 
ther evidence.  This  would  be  the  proper 
course  for  those  to  take  who  were  not  yet 
8atis6ed  on  the  subject ;  but,  if  no  pro- 
position for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee should  be  brought  forward,  it 
would  be  most  unfair,  in  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  to  raise  any  objection  on  the 
ffround  of  want  of  evidence.  He  agreed 
m  opinion  with  the  noUe  earl  who  ad- 
dressed their  lordships  yesterday,  that 
the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game  would 
not  diminibh  it ;  but,  so  enormous  were  the 
evils  produced  by  the  pre>ent  Fystem,  that 
he  would  give  his  support  to  the  proposed 
alteration,  though  its  effect  were  to  be 
to  sweep  every  head  of  game  from  the 
Oice  of  the  earth. 
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•nffident.     In  that  case  it  would  be  but  i  price  would  fall  SO  per  cent.,  and  if  it 
candid  in  any  noble  lord  who  might  eh-    exceeded  an  average  crbp  by  one-fifth, 

"      "       the  price  would  fall  60  per  cent.     For- 
merly, large  quantities  of  this  commodity 
were  exported,  but  now  the  grower  could 
not  export  unless  the  price  of  his  produce 
sunk  to  258.  or  SOs.     It  was  as  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  as  for 
that  of  the  commercial  interest,  that  this 
tax  should  be  repealed.     Wools  at  from 
Ji.  6d.  to  2«.  6d.  were  formerly  imported 
from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  manufacturer 
of  coarse  cloth,  which  was  the  article  of 
most  general  consumption.     The  existing 
duty  on  the  importation  of  these  woola 
almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition.    Com- 
pare  the  price  of  labour  on  the  continent 
with  tl^e  price  of  labour  in  this  country  ; 
add  to  that  difference  the  amount  of  duty 
on  importation,  and  we  should  then  see 
the  impolicy  of  this  tax.      At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  price  of  labour  was  from 
\0s,  to   12«. ;   in  Silesia,  it  was9j.:    in 
Yorkshire,   it   was   16j.     When   to  tliia 
difference  in   the  price   of   labour   waa 
added  the  duty  on  importation  of  20  to 
25  per  cent,  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
was  possible   for  the  manufiacturera   of 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  manu* 
facturers  of  the  continent  ?     It  was  mo* 
rally  impossible;  and,  in  point  of  fact» 
this  country  had  lost  the  greater  part  of 
the  continental  trade.     Since  the  year 
1822  the  amount  of  our  exportation!  in 
the  article  of  wool   had  decreased  up* 
wards  of  one  fourth.    Our  coarse  cloths 
were,  in  fact,  prohibited  in  conseqooiice 
of  this  tax  in  Italy,  where  nothing  but 
coarse  wool  waa  now  grown.    German j 
supplied  Egypt  and  Turkey  with  coane 
cloths,  which  she  shipped  at  Trieste  and 
Leghorn,  and  had  completely  driven  ua 
from  the  market.     He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
America,  in   order  to  show  the  expe- 
diency of  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation   of   Uie    raw    material.      The 
population  of  the  United  States,  before 
they  were  declared  independent,  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  and  a  half;  at  the 
present  day,  it  amounted  to  ten  millions. 
The  population  of   the    settlements  of 
South  America  might  be  taken,  at  a  lo«r 
estimate,  at  seventeen  millions ;  and  if  it 
went  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  might  be  ex« 
pected  to  amount  to  60  millions  in  forty 
years.    Here  was  an  immense  mart  far 
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Wool  Tax — Petition  for  Repeal 
eF.l  Mr.  r.  Wilsoriy  in  rising  to  present 
a  petition  against  the  Wool  Tax,  said,  he 
regretted  that  he  was  obliged  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  on  such  subjects ; 
but,  while  such  impolitic  and  oppressive 
taxes  remained,  the  House  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  continually  besieged  with  pe- 
titions against  it.  The  duty  of  6d.  a 
pound  on  foreign  wool  was  one  that 
could  be  only  justified  by  the  most  press- 
ing necessity,  when  every  other  object 
of^taxation  was  exhausted.  At  the  pre- 
aent  moment,  when  the  woollen  manufac* 
tares  of  this  kingdom  had  to  come  into 
competition  in  foreign  markets  with 
foreigners,  who  were  subject  to  no  such 
tax,  and  when  the  finances  of  the  country 
could  bear  the  loss  of  so  inconsiderable 
a  branch  of  revenue,  the  tax  was  utterly 
indefensible.  The  petition  was  from  the 
merchants  and  factors  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Mr.  Robertson  observed,  that  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  agricultural  interest  followed 
that  of  the  commercial  interest,  and  that 
unless  every  facility  was  given  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  landed 
proprietors,  though  their  situation  was 
undoubtedly  much  more  prosperous  now 
than  it  had  lately  been,  would  soon  be 
pliuiged  into  greater  difficulties  than  they 
oad  yet  experienced.  If  the  growth  of 
wool  were,  in  any  giTen  year,  one-tenth 
greater  than  that  of  an  average  crop,  the  [  our  low*priced  clothsy  ef  which  this  c:oua* 
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try  ipight  avail  itself,  if  the  impolitic 
duties  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial were  repealed.  It  was  more  espe- 
cially incumbent  on  the  landed  interest  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
on  the  prosperity  of  which  depended 
their  only  real  prospect  of  relief.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  South 
America  of  course  consumed  low-priced 
cloths ;  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  a  tax  should  be  taken  off 
which  excluded  our  manufactures  from  a 
consumption  which  would  be  almost  un- 
limited in  its  amount.  Not  only  the 
states  of  South  America,  but  our  own 
possessions  in  Asia,  comprehending  a 
population  of  a  hundred  millions,  would 
afford  a  market  for  our  manufactures,  for 
which  we  might  obtain  the  raw  produce 
in  return.  With  respect  to  long  wool, 
his  own  opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  keep  it  in  this  country,  allow- 
ing che  short  to  be  exported ;  but,  if  the 
short  wool  were  not  allowed  to  be  export- 
ed without  taking  off  the  duty  on  long 
wool,  he  should  be  ready  to  agree  to  the 
exportation  of  both  those  articles.  He 
conjured  the  ministers,  as  they  valued  the 
staple  trade  of  the  country,  to  take  off 
this  tax,  or  else  to  be  prepared  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  combining  together  for 
its  utter  destruction. 

.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  deprecated 
the  impolicy  of  imposing  high  duties  on 
low-priced  commodities.  He  concurred 
in  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member,  and  thought  the  same 
arguments  applicable  to  the  duty  on  raw 
silk.  He  hoped  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  place  that  article  on  the 
same  footing  in  which  it  was  placed  in 
France,  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  import- 
ation. 

Mr.  Alderman  JVood  observed,  that 
unless  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  wool,  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  emploving  agents  on  the 
continent  to  wash  the  wool,  in  order  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  the  duties.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  greatly  mis- 
take the  true  interests  of  the  country,  if 
he  suffered  this  tax  to  continue  a  year 
longer* 

Sir  J.  IVrotUsley  chUed  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  tax  had  been  imposed.  They 
would  ail  recollect,  that,  in  the  year  1819, 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 


found peace,  and  also  in  daily  expectation 
of  aconsiderable  remission  of  taxation,  three 
million  of  new  taxes  were  linexpectedly 
imposed  upon  it.  Of  this  sum,  part  was 
raised  by  the  impoMtion  of  a  duty  of  1«. 
6d,  a  bushel  on  malt ;  and,  as  that  tax  was 
found  detrimental  to  the  agriculturists,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  give  them  as  a 
counterpoise  to  it,  a  protecting  duty  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool.  Now,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  malt  duty  had 
already  been  taken  off ;  and  if  the  hon. 
member  for  the  city  would  assist  him  in 
taking  off  the  remaining  sixpence,  he 
would  in  his  turn  assist  the  hon.  member  to 
get  rid  of  this  tax  on  wool. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Coal  Duties — PatiTioNs  against,  j 
Mr.  H.  Sumner  presented  a  petition,  against 
the  Coal  Duties,  from  Bermondsey.  He 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of 
the  Petitioners,  and  trusted  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  take 
the  subject  into  his  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  fF.  Courtenay  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  Exeter.  He  observed,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  always 
shewn  themselves  most  ready  to' bear  the 
necessary  burthens  which  ^  were  imposed 
on  them,  but  they  felt  most  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  this  tax.  The  great  hard- 
ship of  this  tax  was,  that  it  pressed  with 
increased  severity  on  those  who  were  al- 
ready exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties 
from  their  local  position. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  Norwich.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  city  did  not  deny  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  great  prosperity.  The  popula- 
tion of  that  city  had  increased  from 
30,000  to  50,000,  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  but  they  felt  the  harshness  of  a 
tax,  which  had  been  justly  the  subject  of 
complaint  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Sir  T,  Adand  presented  several  peti- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  from  various  towns 
in  Devonbhire.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained of  the  tax  as  unequal,  impoHtic, 
and  oppresdive.  As  this  was  the  last  op- 
portunity he  should  have  of  noticiikg  this 
subject  before  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  his  financial  statement,  be 
would  take  the  liberty  of  pressing,  most 
strongly  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  expediency  of  taking  off,  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  this  tax.  He  concur- 
red in  the  observation  of  the  hon  member 
for  Exeter,  that  one  of  the  most  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  attending  this  tax  wasy. 
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that  it  pressed  most  hardljr  on  those  who 
were  already  placed  in  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  by  their  internal  posi- 
tion. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  at  least  consent  to  place  the  inland 
and  maritime  counties  on  the  same  footing. 
The  duties  on  coals  sent  to  a  distant  part 
of  England  amounted  to  65.,  whereas  if 
they  were  sent  to  tho  continent  the  duties 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  Si. 
There  was  perhaps,  no  tax  of  which  the 
repeal  would  be  more  extcnnvely  benefi- 
cial :  it  would  give  relief  to  all  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  national  indus- 
try ;  for  not  a  nail  could  be  driven,  nor  any 
manufacture  carried  on,  without  the  agency 
offire.  Tliere  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  i^entleman,  namely,  the  escpedicncy 
of  taking  off  the  duty  on  culm.  This  mea- 
sure would  aiibrd  considerable  relief,  and 
he  trusted  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  it. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Army  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
•upply. 

Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  statement  of  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  year.  He  commenc- 
ed by  saying  that  any  gentleman  who  had 
looked  into  these  Estimates,  must  see  that 
there  had  been  an  augmentation  of  our 
military  force,  and  an  attendant  increase 
of  charge.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
state,  that  there  were  six  new  regiments 
to  be  added  to  the  force  of  last  year,  be- 
sides ^00  men  to  be  added  to  each  of  the 
three  veteran  battalions,  making  an  aug- 
mentation of  4,560  men  officers  included. 
There  would  be  an  attendant  increase  of 
charge  of  158,000/.  However,  since  the 
estimates  had  been  first  made  out,  he  had 
received  more  accurate  information,  and 
he  thought  he  should  bo  justified 
in  stating,  that  there  would  be  a 
deduction  of  55,000/.  from  the  vote 
he  now  proposed.  The  particulars  of  this 
deduction  he  should  state  presently, 
and  this  would  reduce  the  increase  to 
103,464/.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  this  increase,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  he  should  give 
some  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
proposed  augmentation ;  this  he  should  be 
able  to  do  in  a  few  words.  The  aug- 
mentation was  not  proposed  on  account  of 
any  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  be.distuxbed.    Il  was  not  proposed 
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upon  any  anticipation  that  this  country 
would  be  engaged  in  any  foreign  war,  nor 
upon  any  alarm  that  its  internal  tranquil- 
lity would  be  interrupted.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Government  felt  it  their 
duty  to  propose  this  augmentation,  md 
upon  which  he  trusted  parliament  would 
be  disposed  to  accede  to  it,  was  solelf 
and  simply  the  present  condition  of  our 
West  India  Colonies.  Having  pointed 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  tlMt 
subject  generally,  perhaps  he  should  boat  ' 
discharge  his  own  public  duty,  as  well  aa 
best  consult  the  convenience  of  the  Houio 
by  contenting  himself  with  having  abevA 
the  general  grounds  of  the  increase,  and 
abstaining  to  enter  upon  topies,  interaaii 
ing  and  important  in  themselves,  but  ot  A 
magnitude  sufficient  to  entitle  thenl  to  a 
separate  discussion,  and  not  to  be  intro^ 
duced  as  subjects  for  a  collateral  conMtf^ 
ation,  when  the  Army  Estimates  happei^ 
cd  to  be  before  the  House. — Having  thtfl 
pointed  out  the  general  grounds,  li# 
thought  it  right  to  state,  that  every  ro* 
gard  had  been  paid  to  the  most  economic 
cal  arrangement  of  the  proposed  increase^ 
The  Government  had  determined  that 
every  officer  of  the  six  new  regimenii 
should  be  taken  from  the  Half-pay  List  i 
and  not  one  was  to  be  transferred  by  pro* 
motion  from  any  of  the  existing  rftgi* 
ments.  It  would  be  needless  for  liin  to 
say,  that  this  had  not  been  unacconapaoH 
ed  by  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  feelings 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Government^ 
as  on  that  of  the  Commander  in  Chiefl 
It  would  certainly  have  afforded  tbcgpa 
ereat  gratification  to  have  been  nUe  to 
have  promoted  those  officers,  who  w^rp 
no  less  entitled  to  promotion  for  tkeir 
meritorious  services  during  the  war,  thao 
for  their  services,  perhaps  less  glorioaa» 
but  more  Irksome  and  just  as  valuablci  in 
our  distant  colonies,  since  the  return  tv 
peace.  But  the  Government  felt  tbem^ 
selves  compelled  to  attend  to  considerar- 
tions  of  a  financial  nature.  Hia  majea-f 
ty*s  ministers  had  often  been  taunted 
with  a  desire  to  extend  their  patronaga» 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  public  service ;  bot^ 
if  ever  such  imputations  should  be  mado' 
again,  he  should  content  himself  with  r««' 
ferric^  to  this  statement,  and  upon  thia 
fact  he  should  confidently  reat  tha- 
vindication  of  the  Govern menti  The 
arrangement,  then,  which  he  baa 
stated  would  produce  an  increase 
of  men  •  to  the  amount  of  3,800^  oflU 
cers  included,  and  an  iactease  of  ohaisar 
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of  172»000/.  Against  this  Iras  to  be  set 
a  saviog  by  taking  officers  from  the  half- 
pay  list  of  18,00(W.  The  sum  of  1 39|000/. 
wasoccMloned  by  the  raising  of  the  new 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  arose  from 
the  cost  of  the  return  of  certain  regiments 
from  India,  which  were  charged  upon  the 
£ast  India  Company,  but  which  must  of 
course  be  transferred  to  tlie  estimates  of 
the  year.  In  the  staff  of  the  general 
officers  there  was  an  increase  of  5,800^. 
•rising  from  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional general  officer  in  Ireland,  and  from 
die  transfer  to  that  head  of  what  propetry 
belonged  to  it,  but  had  been  charged  upon 
another  department.    In  the  public  de- 

fartments  there  was  an  increase  of  8,800/. 
n  the  medical  department  there  was  a 
diminution  of  S^il*  In  the  volunteers 
there  was  a  very  triflinff  variailon  from  the 
last  year.  In  the  third  class  of  estimates 
(for  he  should  say  nothing  now  of  the 
troops  in  the  East  India  Colonies)  there 
was  a  diminution,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  of  29,000/.  Adding  to  this  the 
55,000/.  which  he  proposed  to  abate, 
there  would  be  a  saving  on  the  whole  of 
84,000^.  In  the  Military  College  there 
would  be  a  deduction  of  165/.  In  the  pay 
of  the  general  officers  there  was  a  dimmu- 
tion  of  13,600/.  In  the  Casualties  he  con- 
templated a  reduction  of  5000/.  Last  year 
the  casualties  amounted  to  12,000/.  The 
Garrisons  would  remain  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year,  with  a  slight  difference,  per- 
haps, of  195/.  The  full-pay  of  retired 
officers  had  been  reduced  1800/.,  and  he 
contemplated  a  still  further  reduction  of 
10,000/.  On  the  Half-pay  and  Military 
allowances  there  would  be  a  deduction,  as 
compared  with  last  vear  of  17,000/.;  on 
this  nead  he  expected  to  be  able  to  make 
ccmsiderable  deductions.  In  the  out-pen- 
sioners of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  tnere 
was  a  decrease  of  5,000/«;  the  reason  of 
this  dednction  being  so  small  was,  that 
many  had  been  lately  thrown  on  the  list ; 
the  In-door  pensioners  were  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  the  Military  asylum 
there  was  a  decrease  of  2,200/.  '  On  the 
Widows'  pensions  there  was  an  increase  of 
3,600/.,*  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  fresh  cases.  The  House  was 
aware  that  the  widows  of  officers  on  half- 
pay  were  entitled  topensions,  as  well  as 
those  on  fu11-pa]r.  There  was  an  increase 
on  the  compassionate  list  of  6,500/.  In 
the  superannuation  idlowances  there  was 
an  increase  6f  3>68S/.,  parrij  arising  from 
tht  tmnsferring  to  thia  IM  whcr  dSaes  irf 
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the  estimates.  The  Exchequer  fees  re- 
mained the  same  as  last  year.  In  the 
veteran  battalions  there  was  an  increase  of 
19,000/.  and  363  men.  The  total  balance 
would  then  stand  thus—there  was  an  in* 
crease  of  4,560  men,  and  an  increase  of 
charge  of  158,000/.  Deduct  from  this 
the  sum  of  55,000/.  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, and  there  would  remain  a  balance 
of  103,000/.  He  was  intitled  to  take  cre- 
dit for  the  sum  of  60,000/.  paid  for  the 
troops  of  the  service  in  India.  Accord- 
ing to  the  act,  that  must  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  must  of  coarse  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  ways  and  means,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  included  in  the  estimates. 
Deduct,  then,  from  the  103,000/.  tho 
sum  of  60,000/.  and  the  total  increase  of 
expense  would  amount  to  4<3,000/.  and  the 
increase  of  men  4,560.  He  should  now 
move,  "  That  a  number  of  land  forces 
not  exceeding  73,346  men,  and  also  3,354 
men  for  service  in  the  royal  veteran  bat- 
talions in  Ireland  (exclusive  of  the  men 
belonging  to  tlie  regiments  employed  in 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company),  commissioned  and  non* 
commissioned  officers  included,  be  main- 
tained for  the  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
the  25th  of  December  1823  to  the  24th  of 
December  1824;  both  days  inclu^ivca  being 
366  days.'*  ,     . 

Mr.  Hume  said,  if  the  House  were  to 
be  influenced  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  they  woula  suppose  that  his  motion 
was  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  noble  lord  for  the  proposed 
increase,  were  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  think,  that  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the 
House  of  Commons  on  account  of  the 
then  disturbed  appearance  of  Europe, 
had  waived  opposition  to  the  votes,  that 
they  admittea  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing 69,000  men ;  which  was  the  force  of 
last  year.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  House 
addressed  his  majesty,  on  the  subiect  of 
reducing  the  establishments  to  the  lowest 
possible  state,  the  government  said  then, 
as  they  said  now,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maxe  any  further  reductions.  How- 
ever they  did,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing recess,  make  arrangements  for  reduc- 
ing 10  or  12,000  men.  Last  year  minis- 
ters were  allowed  to  pass  their  own  votes, 
because  no  one  could  say  hew  soon  the 
peace  of  this  country  might  be  distuibe^ 
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liy  the  aggression  of  France  upon  Spain. 
But,'  under  what  different  circumstances 
do  the  House  now  meet  the  statement  of 
the  noble  lord !     The  very  grounds  which 
he  had  adduced  for  the  increase  were  the 
strongest  reasons  why  the  House  should 
oppose  him.    But  let  them  consider,  that 
on  an  average  of  ten  years ai\er  the  Ame- 
rican war  our  army   did  not  amount  to 
more  than  33,000  men,  whereas  now  we 
were  called  upon  to  vote  73,000.    When 
we  considered  that  in  addition  to  this,  we 
liad  19,000  men  in  the  artillery,  veterans 
and  marines,  and  that  there  were  77,000 
militia  enrolled  for  both  countries,  and  a 
yeomanry  amounting  to  74,000,  and  sup* 
ported  at  an  expense  of  150,0()0/.   year- 
ly ;  when  we  bad  a  right  to  consider  the 
country  in  the  most  promising  state  of 
tranquillity ;  when  we  had  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  again  repeating 
to  us  the  most  chcerinc  prospects  of  peace 
and  declaring  that  although  there  were 
certain  elements  of  strife  abroad  which 
might  by  possibility,  afi^ect  Europe,  yet  he 
Apprehended  no  hostility  to  this  country ; 
—when  he  considered  all  these  things,  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  proposed  vote. 
The  prospect  of  disturbance  abroad  might 
be  a  very  good  reason  for  increasing  our 
navy;  but  none  whatever  for  augment- 
ing our  military  establishments.      Ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  votOi  we  were 
to  have  no  less  than  239,000  men  ready 
to  be  armed  for    any  emergency.     He 
should  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  In  that  speech 
his  majesty  declared  **  That  at  no  former 
period  has  there  prevailed  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community  in  this  island,  a 
more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a  more 
just  sense  of  the  advantages,  which,  under 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  they  enjoy." 
Now,  the  natural  consequence  of  plenty, 
be  should  have  supposed,  would  be,  to 
make  men  satisfied ;  but  let  the  House  oni^ 
look  to  Ireland,  and  see  what  was  its  condi- 
tion.   Let  ministers  say  what  they  pleased, 
sure  he  was  that  force  would  never  pro- 
duce tranquillity  in  that  country.  Ministers 
had  neglected  the  only  means  m  their  pow- 
er to  conciliate  that  country;  but  instead 
of  conciliating,  or  restoring  peace  in  Ire- 
land, additional  force  would  only  exaspe- 
rate the  people.  He  had  once  applied  the 
term  **  aisaffected''  to  the  people  of  that 
country ;  but  he  now  thought  tnere  never 
was  a  term  more  misapplied.    They  were 
attached  to  their  king  and  their  coon* 
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try,  and  would  be  subordinate  and  bb^i* 
ent  to  the  laws,  if  they  enjoyed  their 
equal  protection  ;  and  he  was  quite  per-^ 
suadecl,  that  if  the  House  furnished  his 
majesty's  ministers  with  additional  force; 
they  would  neglect  the  only  effectual 
means  by  which  tranquillity  could  be  pre* 
served  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  never 
would  adopt  those  sound  measures  by 
which  they  could  alone  promote  the  pros* 
perity  of  Ireland.  In  another  part  of  hh 
speech,  his  majesty  declared  that  ^*be 
continued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  prin- 
ces assurances  of  their  desire  to  maintain 
and  cultivate  the  relations  of  friendship 
with  his  majesty."  Then,  if  we  were  per- 
fectly free  from  any  alarm  from  foreign 
states,  or  a  disturbance  of  our  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  thought  that  3,000 
might  very  easily  be  sent  to  the  coloni 
out  of  the  60,  or  65,000  men  which 
kept  up  last  year,  and  that  without  waf 
increase,  they  could  eosily  find  sufficient 
force  for  that  purpose.  It  behoved  ifae 
government  to  put  an  end  to  the  ferment 
and  alarm  which  had  been  created  in  At 
colonies.  The  first  measure  to  tranquiJIiae 
the  colonies  would  bot  for  the  minister^  -to 
speak  out  and  declore  what  their  intent 
tions  were.  Let  it  not  be  left  to  Uiem  te 
suppose  what  was  to  be  done.  Theif 
should  at  once  say — **  We  intend  to  enan^ 
cipate  the  slaves ;"  or  **  We  do  not/'  So^ 
pense  was  the  worst  state  in  which  they 
could  be  left;  because  they  would  then 
be  subject  to  the  intrigues  of  deaignfaig 
men,  for  he  was  told  there  were  such- pcr^ 
sons  amongst  them ;  the  best  way  would 
be,  at  once  to  make  their  declaration!  atol 
not  to  subject  to  perpetual '  danger  Ae 
lives  and  properties  of  the  white  popnla* 
tion.  Therefore,  instead  of  incieaaing 
the  army  let  the  ministers  make  op  thsit 
minds  as  to  what  they  would  do.  Thef 
could  preserve  tranquillity  witttout  the 
addition  of  a  single  man.  There  was 'Bdl 
the  least  fear  of  disturbance,  unless  the 
disturbance  was  made  by  ministers  theasfc 
selves.  In  the  course  of  lilst  year  ne 
man  contemplated  an  increase  of  onr  ea^ 
tablishments,  unless  the  country  went  to 
war.  On  the  ministerial  side  of  the-'Honte^ 
he  believed,  they  never  thoaght  on  tiui 
subject  at  all;  but  he  knew  that,  amongat 
members  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  theii»m 
great  question,  whether  a  pfropoiitiea 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  then  esla* 
blishment  from  5,000  to  10,000  flien? 
But  now  we  had  a  regular  standing  amiy 
of  73,000  men,  19^000  Veterans  nod  HA& 
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vioes,  and  100  and  odd  thousand  men 
teady  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
He  was  one  of  (liose  who  thought  that  no 
British  army  should  ever  again  oe  allowed 
to  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We 
kad  already  seen  the  folly  of  emdeavour- 
iDg  to  make  ourselves  a  military  power. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  consult 
our  maritime  superiority ;  and  we  should 
rather  endeavour  to  come  back  to  the  si- 
tuation in  which  we  once  were.  Let  the 
{louse  look  to  the  great  advantages  which, 
at  this  moment,  when  the  country's  indus- 
|ry  was  reviving,  a  further  deduction  of 
one  or  two  millions  in  the  expense  of  its 
establishments  would  give.  Under  the 
constitution,  our  system  was  radically  a 
civil  government;  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  military  one :  but  now,  so  exten- 
sive  was  our  army,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  country  that  had  not  one 
or  more  of  its  members  in  the  service 
so  that  we  might  truly  say  the  ancient 
habits  and  character  of  the  country  were 
changed-^those  habits,  and  that  character 
which  had  produced somuch  prosperity  and 
imparted  such  strength  and  glory.  The  no- 
ble lord  had  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  ihe  co- 
lonies ;  but  yet  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
near  him  had  condescended  to  tell  either 
that  House,  the  country,  or  the  colonists, 
what  was  to  be  done.— by  the  bye,  he  could 
not  allow  himself  to  proceed  furdier  with- 
out adverting  to  the  very  loose  manner  in 
which  these  estimates  were  prepared.  They 
had  been  before  the  House  scarcely  eight- 
and  forty  hours,  and  the  noble  lord  had  ad- 
mitted that  within  that  time  he  himself  had 
discovered  Various  errors  amounting  to 
559OOOL  There  was  an  error  under  one 
head  of  5,000<.  another  of  10,000/.,  and  so 
on.  Really,  he  did  think  that  the  noble  lord 
was  bound  to  take  more  care  in  submitting 
estimates  for  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  parliament.  There  could  be  no  excuse 
for  such  a  loose  manner  of  laying  public 
accounts  before  the  country.  They  were 
made  up  only  to  December  last ;  and  he 
could  not  understand  what  could  have 
since  occurred  to  produce  so  great  an  al- 
teration. It  shewed  the  necessity  .of  that 
House  directing  their  attention  to  the 
subject ;  and  he  must  say,  that  great  be- 
nent  had  already  followed  the  increased 
vigilance  which  for  the  last  few  years  had 
been  given  to  these  subjects.— The  noble 
lord  bad  taken  considerable  credit  for 
the  reductions  th^t  had  been  effected. 
But,  what  were  they  ?  Why,  the  truth  was, 
that   our   estai}lislimenta  were  in    this 


year  of  peace  abroad,  content  at  home, 
general  satisfaction  ieyery  where,  as  large 
as  in  the  year  1817,  when  the  ^hole  of 
Europe  was  in  a  stat^  of  turmoil,  and  the 
elements  of  a  protracted  warfare  had  not 
yet  subsided  into  a  calm.  In  this  yepr^ 
when  the  speech  from  the  throne  had 
given  such  assurances  of  universal  satis- 
faction, the  country  was  called  upon  to 
add  to  the  military  expenditure  a  siim.of 
43,000/.  Was  that  Hpuse  prepared  to, 
say,  that  after  so  many  years  of  continued 
tranquillity,  and  with  such  assurances,  it 
was  ready  to  accede  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment of  between  fourteen  and  fif^een^ 
million,  of  which  the  military  expenditure 
was  8,400,000/.  ?  There  was  no  man 
more  anxious  than  he  was  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  West  India  colonies ; 
but  ne  was  not  willins,  under  the  pretext 
of  their  situation,  to  load  England  with  a 
large  increased  expense.  The  amount  of 
force  for  Gr^^t  Britain  w^  stated  at 
22,019  men,  for  distribution  abroad  30,793 
and  for  Ireland  20,229.  Were  not  the 
yeomanry  and  militia  forces  fully  sufficient 
to  allow  a  reduction  of  the  home  force  ? 
If  there  was  a  real  necessity  to  increase 
the  force  in  the  West-Indies,  and  men 
were  to  be  sent  out,  how  came  it  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  propose  a  reduction  of 
the  cavalry  and  guards,  which  description 
of  force  was  not  applicable  to  the  West- 
India  service,  and  by  so  doing  meet  the 
expense  of  the  new  levies  by  such  dimi-  > 
riution  ?  If  the  present  increase  of  force 
was  intended  to  be  permanent,  better  have 
done  with  thf  West  Indies  altogether ; 
better  leave  the  planter  to  provide  as  he 
could  for  his  own  interests,  than  entail' 
upon  Great  Britain  a  sreat  expense,  while 
the  very  necesfiity  of  employing  such  a 
force  must  ruin  the  colonists.  The  whole 
West-India  property  must  cease  to  be 
valuable  under  such  circumstances — the 
credit  of  the  proprietors  must  be  extin- 
guished, if  these  islands  were  to  continue 
in  the  present  state  of  fc^rmentation.  His 
majesty's  ministers,  if  they  would  be  ex- 
plicit, need  not  such  a  force  for  such  a 
purpose.  Let  them  candidly  come  for- 
ward and  state  their  actual  intentions. 
By  acting  thus,  they  would,  he  was 
persuaded,  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing 
irritation,  and  pacify  all  parties.  It  was 
his  sincere  impression,  that  he  should 
best  discharge  nis  iluty  by  calling  for  ihe 
reduction  of  the  standing;  army,  and  not 
an  increase  of  it.  TIic  House  would  re- 
collect what  thfi  finance  committee  had 
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•aid  upon  this  subject  He  would  beg  to 
read  an  extract  frem  their  report  on  our 
militarj  estabh'shments : 

<<Your  committee  have  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  country,  beginnmg  with  the  army. 
In  this  department,  the  .first  object  that 

Jiresents  itself  is  the  numerical  amount  of 
brce. 

**  Your  committee  are  deeply  sensible 
6f  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  point  at  which  our  military 
establishments  should  be  fixed,   on  ac- 
count   of  political    considerations,    and 
others  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature, 
which  must  necessarily  involve  themselves 
in  the  question.    In  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  peace  establishments  of  the 
country,    it  must  be  remembered,  that 
if  on   the  one  band  they  are  proposed 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  prepa- 
ration, with  a  view  of  affording  entire  se- 
curity to  the  nation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  continued  expense  must  bear 
so   heavily  upon  the  resources   of  the 
country,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  relief 
from   the  burthens  of  taxation  and  the 
load  of  debt  incurred  during  a  long  series 
of  protracted  hostilities;    on  the   other 
hand,  if  they  should  be  reduced  too  low, 
the  temporary  gain  in  point  of  economy 
might  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  hazardous    situation   in  which    this 
kingdom,  together  with  its  numerous  and 
distant  dependencies,  might  eventually  be 
placed  upon  the  breaking  out  of  an  un- 
foreseen or  sudden  war ;  for  which  such  a 
state    of   deficient   military   preparation 
might  possibly  offer  no  small  temptation. 
'*  It  IS  rather  therefore  for  the  executive 
government,  acting  on  tbeir  responsibility, 
to  propose,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  judge,  of  a  matter  of  this  high 
importance,  £an  for  your  committee  to 
offer  an  opinion ;  but  wey  observe  in  the 
mean  time  with  satisfaction,  that  upon  a 
comparison  between  the  estimates  of  the 
two  last  years,  and  those  for  the  present 
year,  much  will  appear  to  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  way  ot  reduction,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  as  to  expense ;  and  they  en- 
tertain a  confident  hope,  that  such  further 
reductions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as 
may  be  found  consistent  with  all  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  neither  erring  on 
.the  side  of  absolute  confidence  on  the 
;  i^  mg  duration  of  peace,  nor  giving  way  to 
. .  lit   warrantable  apprehensions  of  danger  and 
,4im    rression. 
Sjx     Your  committee,  in  "making  a  refe- 
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rence  to  the  year  1799,  desire  to  call  th« 
notice  of  the  House  to  the  low  establisb-t 
ments  of  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  whictf 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  all  national  pur* 
poses  at  that  time,  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  long  continuance  of  peace ;  and  althougli 
many  circumstances  are  materially  changed 
by  events  which  have  subsequently  takoD 
place,  so  as  to  prevent  any  exact  parallel 
from  being  drawn  between  the  two  caoea^ 
especially  in  the  amount  of  pecunitay 
charge,  yet  they  submit  that  as  near  an 
approximation  to  that  low  scale  of  estab* 
lishment  and  expense  as  may  be  fooMl 
consistent  with  our  more  extended  poa« 
sessions,  and  with  the  augmented  ratea  of 
various  fixed  disbursements,  would  Im 
highly  advantageous  in  relieving  the 
burthens,  and  in  supporting  the  poblio 
credit  of  the  country. ' 

That  Report,  it  was  evident,  recoos* 
mended  a  recurrence,  as  speedily  aa  pot* 
sible,  to  the  establishment  of  1793.     Ib 
what  way  had  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  that  House  been  acted  upon.' 
It  had  been  acted  upon  by  having  at  that 
moment  a  standing  army,  more  numerow 
by  40,000  men  than  the  establishment  of 
1792.     That  establishment  in  1793  did  not 
exceed  SS,000  men;  our  military  peace 
establishment    in     1824,    amounted     to 
73,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  veCerah 
battalions,  militia,  and  volunteers  likelj  to 
be  called  out  on  any  emergency.    Butt 
the  committee  would  see,    that  if    the 
exigency  of  the  public  service  required 
the  increase  of  force  in  the  West  lodieit 
that  object  could  have  been  fully  an* 
swered  without  having  recourse   to  the 
expedient    of    raising    new    regiments. 
Since  1792,  it  should  also  be  recoUecCedi 
the  pay  of  the  army  had  been  doubled; 
so  that  now  the  addition  of  any  given 
number  of  men  was  made  at  double  the 
expense  of  the  former  period.      «•  No;* 
said  the  noble  lord.     "  The  calculation  is 
wrong.    Two  and  two  do  not  make  foer 
in  the  army  estimates,  because  the  in* 
crease  in  the  numerical  force  of  each  regf* 
ment,  as  now  constituted,  is  met  by  m 
diminution  of  expense  which  was  occa* 
sioned  by  the  staff  of  the  smaller  regi- 
ments.**   Upon  that  very  shewing,  then, 
why  did  not  the  noble  ford,  in  place  of 
raising  new  regiments,  with  their  expen* 
sive  stafis,  add  so  many  men  to   each 
company    of    the    existing    regimenti» 
whereby  an  increase,  if  necessary  at  alL 
would  be  given  at  a  very  trifling  expenser 
Some  sessions  ago,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  pro- 
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p0ted  itiie  reduction  of  fifteen  regiments, 
nadf  if  men  were  wanting,  had  shewn, 
tbat  by  the  addition  of  fifty  men  to  each 
regimenf»  or  six  or  seven  to  each  com- 
pany^ the  same  amount  of  force  would  be 
<ibtiuned«  The  House  did  not  at  the 
thna  agree  with  him;  but  he  was  not  the 
•  less  satisfied  of  its  correctness  and  pro- 
priety. The  noble  lord  had  now  called 
upon  parliament  to  sanction  the  raising 
or  six  new  regiments.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion he  must  consider,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  most  improvident,  extravagant 
tmd  absurd.  ^  He  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  given  to  meritorious  officers  to 
command.  But  his  complaint  was,  that, 
in  the  present  posture  of  public  affairs 
both  at  tiome  and  abroad,  thev  should  be 
given  to  any  persons  at  all.  It  was  with 
astonishment  he  had  heard  the  noble  lord 
take  such  credit  to  himself  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  a  sum  as  140/.  under  the 
head  of  the  Military  College.  He  believ- 
ed the  noble  lord  was  strict  enough  in 
some  particulars ;  but  his  vigilance  did 
Bot,  he  thought,  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  department.  He  was  active  enough 
io  taking  a  review  of  arrears  of  years 
standing,  something  like  the  scrutinizing 
demands  made  for  arrears  of  leeacv 
duties,  but  the  whole  amount  of  which 
would  stand  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  expense  about  to  be  incurred  b^ 
the  proposed  increase  of  his  new  regi- 
ments. Some  check  was  undoubtedly  re- 
quisite with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
pensions.  It  did  seem  as  if  the  whole 
power  rested  in  the  noble  lord.  It  was 
with  him  to  grant  or  to  withhold.  It  was 
true,  there  was  some  other  supposed  con- 
curring body;  but,  like  the  House  of 
KeySf  as  was  shewn  in  the  recent  debate 
9n  the  jurisdiction  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  its 
aervices  were  dispensed  with.  The  pen- 
sion list  had  been  very  materially  increased, 
and  it  required  the  most  vigilant  circum- 
spection to  check  its  progress.  Under  all 
these  considerations,  be  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move  an  amendment  on  the  resolution 
proposed  b^  the  noble  lord.  He  was 
aware  that  it  was  usual,  when  Uie  House 
was  in  a  committee  to  propose  as  an 
amendment,  either  a  specinc  reduction  of 
the  number  of  men  or  of  the  amount  of 
money ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that,  on  the 
point  of  form,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  proper  mode  of  submitting 
an  amendment^  which  embraced  a  general 
opposition  to  the  proposed  increase*  He 
shoddy  however,  move  as  an  amend- 
ment— 
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<'  That  as  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  to 
inform  the  House;  that,  *  at  no  former 
period,  has  there  prevailed,  throughout 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  island, 
a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a  more 
just  sense  of  the  advantages  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  providence,  they  enjoy: 
In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  subject  of  his  majesty's  particular 
solicitude,  there  are  many  indications  of 
amendment,  and  his  majesty  relies  upon 
your  continued  endeavours  to  secure  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom :  his  majesty  has  com- 
manded us  further  to  inform  you,  that  he 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
gress of  our  internal  prosperity  and  im- 
provement will  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
interruption  of  tranquillity  abroad.  His 
majesty  continues  to  receive  from  the 
powers,  his  allies,  and  generally  from  all 
princes  and  states,  assurances  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  and  cultivate 
the  relations  of  friendship  with  his  majes- 
ty.'—This  committee  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  to  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
army  since  last  year,  but  are  of  opim'oo, 
that  a  standing  army  of  6S,000  regulars, 
exclusive  of  19,000  of  artillery,  veterans, 
and  marines,  now  embodied,  and  a  large 
force  of  militia  and  volunteers  ready  on 
any  emergency  to  be  embodied,  are 
sufficient,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  be  kept  up." 

Mr.  Brogderiy  the  cnairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, thought,  that  unless  a  specific 
motion,  either  for  a  reduction  of  expense 
or  of  force  was  made,  the  hon.  member 
should  reserve  his  general  proposition  to 
be  made  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  was  aware  of  the  difficulty, 
but  to  obviate  it  he  should  move,  that 
after  the  word  <*  That,''  in  the  original 
resolution,  all  the  succeedingwords  should 
be  omitted,  and  his  amendment  substi- 
tuted. 

Mr.  Gordon  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
ofier  a  few  observations,  in  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  ifoble  lora  rela- 
tive to  the  West-India  islands.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  body 
of  proprietors  connected  with  those  colo* 
nies  who  were  so  much  the  object  of 
indiscriminate  abuse,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  that  House,  but  he 
was  to  a  degree  interested  in  that  impor- 
tant question,  as  he  possessed  some  pro- 
perty in  them.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  had 
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been  already  tent  to  the  West  Indies  by 
his  majesty  s  governmentt  in  anticipation 
t>f  the  vote  of  the  present  evening;  a 
number,  he  believed,  amounting  to  about 
3,500  men.  The  noble  lord  had  treated 
the  question,  resneccing  the  West  Indies, 
with  great  prudence.  He  wished  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  folloired 
the  noble  lord's  example.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  hen.  gentleman  liad  endea* 
voured  to  introduce  a  debate  on  a  subject, 
on  which,  as  by  a  general  understanding, 
all  other  members  had  abstained  from 
touching.  He  totally  diftercd  from  the 
•hoa.  member,  in  wikbing  that  his  majeftty's 
•ministers  would  speak  out  on  the  subject. 
He  wished  them  not  to  speak  at  all ;  and 
he  trusted  that  in  the  end  the  peace  and 
tranquillity,  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  would  be  securely  established.  But 
there  were  other  reasons,  besides  those 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  which 
would  induce  him  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed augmentation  of  the  military  force 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  had  declared  that  therewasevery 
reason  for  believing  that  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  would  long  remain  undisturbed. 
On  that  point  he  entirely  differed  (Irora 
the  hon.  gentleman.  The  same  reasons 
eicasted  at  the  present  moment  that  existed 
last  ^ear,  for  entertaining  some  appre- 
hensions on  that  score.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber was  of  opinion  last  year,  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  Greece  was 
placed  involved  the  probability  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Were 
not  those  circumstances  the  same  now  as 
then?  Although  the  French  army  had 
put  down  the  Spanish  constitution,  the 
condition  of  Spain  was  as  threatening  as  it 
was  last  year,  and  that  of  her  trans- 
atlantic possessions  more  so.  On  these 
grounds,  it  could  scarcely  be  necessary 
for  him  to  aay,  that  be  could  not  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Sir  fV,  De  Crespigny  recommended 
moderation,  on  the  subject  of  the  West- 
India  colonies. 

Gieneral  Gascn^e  warmly  opposed  the 
amendment.  Considering  the  increase 
which  this  country  had  made  of  colonial 
territory,  he  had  long  been  satisfied  that 
our  army  had  been  too  much  reduced ; 
and  he  believed  that  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment  were  now  as  thoroughly  convinced 
of  that  fact  as  he  was.  One  of  the  evil 
consequences  attendant  on  this  excessive 
reduction  was,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
relieve  our  brave  regiments  abroad  as 
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they  ought  to  be  relieved.     Some   of 
them  had  been  eighteeen,  twenty,  and 
even  twenty-four  years  absent,    without 
relief.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  va- 
rious regiments,  no  one  of  which  had 
been  less  than  seventeen  ycsrs  out   of 
their  native  country ;  and  some  of  them 
even  twenty-seven.      Thus  were  theau 
brave  men  banished  from  their  country, 
for  a  longer  period  than  if  they  had  been 
so  many  felons.    The  necessity  of  send'^ 
ipg  an  increased  force  to  the  VVest  Indiesa 
had  prevented  much  of  the  relief  which 
these  regiments   would  otherwise   havet 
experienced.    Some  of  the  troops  aeni 
were  shipped  off  at  a  fortnight's,  some  ai 
nine  days'  notice.     Having  such  exteiw 
sive  colonies  as  we  possessed,  wc  were 
bound  to  supply  them  with  such  a  military 
force  as  would  ensure  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity ;  and  we  were  bound,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  our  brave  troops  tho 
justice  they  so  well  deserved,  and  not  to 
make  them  exiles  for  life.     Another  ar-i 
gument  used  by  the  hon.  member  foe 
Aberdeen  had  been,  that  it  was  only  ner 
cessary  to  tranquillise  Ireland,  and  that 
then  we  should  not  require  the  numbaf 
of  troops  in  that  country  which   were 
now  employed  there.     True;  but  how 
were  we  to  effect  this  highly  de^rabla 
object  ?    Had  the  hon.  member  suggeated 
any  mode  of  effecting  it?    If  he  had 
done  so,  had  parliament  adopted  it  ?    It 
was  evident  that  no  plan  that  bad  beoa 
proposed  on  the  aubject  hsd  been  consh 
dered  feasible :  but,  before  the  tranqjaS- 
lity  of  Ireland  could  be  tlioroiiflhiy  ea- 
sured,  no  one  would  think  of  witbdrawig 
the  troops  which  her  present  CQuditim 
unhappily  rendered  necessary.     The.hoo. 
member  had  also  recommended  a  riediior 
tion  of  the  household  troopa,  and  tba 
substitution,  if  requisite,  of  the  mililia 
and  of  volunteers.    The  Brst  could  noft 
be  efiected  unless  parlisment  consented 
to  reduce  the  whole  military  eslsd»lisb-> 
ment  of  the  country,  which  it  would  nal 
do ;  and  the  militia  could  not  be  consti^ 
tutionally  employed  in  the  manner  rev 
commended  by  the  hon.  member,  unless 
in  case  of  invasion.    Upon  a  full  conaiV 
deration  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  re- 
joiced that  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  of 
our  military  force.    There  was  one  thing| 
however,  to  which  he  object^ ;  namelye 
the  selecting  of  officers,  in  the  event  oC 
vacancies,  from  Uie  lialf-pay..    The  \oa§ 
procrastinated  war,  and  other    circum- 
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•Htnc^s,  bad  induced  ihe  admicaion  into 
the  army  of  many  persons'  <unfit,  from 
fBoiily  or  education,  for  the  military  pro- 
fegfiion ;  and  it  was  not  denrable  that  such 
a  system  should  be  persevered  in.  It 
was  ^highly  desirable  that  those  officers 
who  were  separated  from  their  wives  and 
ftimilfes,  and  sent  to  such  a  climate  as  the 
West  IndieS;  should,  in  the  event  of  va- 
cancies, be  promoted  to  them,  rather 
than  that  those  vacancies  should  be  filled 
up  (Vom  the  half-pay. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  expressed  his  most  an- 
xious 'hope,  that  whenever  the  subject  of 
the  West  Indies  should  be  introduced,  it 
would  be  discussed  in  the  most  calm  and 
temperate  manner.  With  reedrd  to  the 
eondition  of  some  of  the  regiments  sta- 
tioned in  the  colonies,  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  strong  private  and  personal 
fbelinffs;  but,  let  every  hon.  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  recoile<n  that  what  was 
at  present  his  (Mr.  W's)  case,  might,  at 
another  time,  be  their  own.  He  held  in 
his  hanicl  a  list  of  the  number  of  deaths 
in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed  at  Bar- 
badoes.  Since  its  einbarkation  from  this 
country  it  had  lost  upwards  of  20  officers 
and  500  men.  Now,  the  circumstances 
ander  which  the  regiment  was  ordered 
dut  were  these :— 'It  was  sent,  not  as  a 
relief,  but  as  a  reinforcement.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  cry  at  home  for  reduction, 
it  was  forced  out  at  an  uphealthy  period 
of  the  year;  and  to  that  the  ereat  mor- 
rah'ty  which  it  had  experienced  was  to  be 
attributed.  Now,  he  would  ask,  whether 
this  wBs  not  an  occurrence  which  demand* 
ed  the  most  serious  consideration  ?  He 
spoice  on  the  subject  from  a  cornmani- 
catioD  which  he  bad  had  with  an  hon.  and 

StHant  officer,  formerly  a  member  of  that 
ottse,-  a  man  as  highly  respected  as  be 
WW  naiversally  known— he  meant  sir 
Berbett  Tff^lor.  The  hon.  oaember  for 
Aberdeen  nad  thought  proper  to  say, 
that  those  who  were  on  his  (Mr.  W's) 
side  of  the  House,  followed  their  leaders 
without  thought  or  consideration.  He, 
however,  for  one,  although  -he  conscien- 
tiously supported  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment on  most  occasions,  had  /orm^rly  ex- 
pressed his  optntoo— an  opinion  which  he 
atill  retained— ^hat  they  had  carried  the 
reduction  of  our  naval  and  military  esta- 
blishments too  far.  He  did  not  wish  to 
arrogate  to  himself  any  peculiar  wisdom  3 
but  unquestionably  it  now  appeared,  that 
his  majesty'ls  ministers  thought  with  him; 
snd  be  concaved:  them  to  be  eatKl«d  to 


tlie  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  aug« 
mentation  which  tbey  had  made  in  oiu 
military  force.  In  allusion  to  the  jeat» 
k>usy  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aber^ 
deen  had  expressed  of  a  great  atanding 
army,  he  would  willingly  allow  that  sndi 
a  jealousy,  ander  certam  dreumstaaces, 
was  highly  constitutional ;  but  every  case 
must  be  judged  of  by  its  peculiar  dr« 
comstances ;  and  the  oreal  consideBation 
ought  always  to  be,  what  the  various 
exigencies  of  tbe  country  demanded. 
He  wished  that  he  430ula  plaoe  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  under  pro- 
per guidance  on  thn  subject.  He 
wished  that,  without  irregularity,  ha 
could  refer  him  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  another  place  by  a  noble  baron,  who 
had  not  acropled  to  declare  ittobehia 
opinion,  that  the  augmentation  of  tha 
military  fovoe  now  proposed  by  his  jn»» 
jesty*s  government  was  abeoluteiv  neces* 
sary.  If  the  hon.  member  would  place 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  'that  nc^la 
baron,  he  need  not  fear  that  he  should  be 
required  to  support  any  unconstitutional 
principles. 

Mr.  Bemal  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  'quaitering  of  troops 
in  the  West  Indies,  although  he  was  not 
sure  whether  that  belonged  to  the  noble 
lord's  department  or  to  head  quarters; 
He  knew  well,  however,  that,when,troops 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  espe- 
cially to  Jamaica,  by  an  extreme  error  or 
oversight,  they  were  not  put  in  proper 
quarters,  but  were  kept  in  toe  neigbbouf- 
hood  of  Port  Royal  or  Kingston,  instead 
of  being  sent  up  the  country,  whete  the 
atmosphere  was  healthy.  This  was  a 
grave  consideratioo,  and  ought  to  be  in* 
variably  attended  to.  Another  Act  was, 
that  the*  troops  were  >  not  sent  at  the  pro* 
per  season  •  of  the  year.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the<hoQ.  general  who  had  re^ 
ceaily  spoken,  that  the  system  of  relief 
was  not'sufficieat.  ^But,  tnere  had  been 
a  system  of  favouritism. very  injurious  in 
its  diameter.  Particuhur  regiments,  under 
the  name  of  **  crack  regiments,"  had  been 
treated  with  partiality..  Until  this  system 
of  favouritism  was  destroyed— until  all 
distinctions  of  corps  were  abolished— until 
no  difierence  was  made  between  fusileers 
and  light  regiment*— the  existing  evil 
would  sot  be  efectually  removed.  Of 
late  years,  a  new  practice  had  obtained 
of  aending  dragoons  to  the  East  Indies. 
Of  this  he  approved;-  and  it  was  a  prao* 
tice  wbioh  he  tboaght  might  be  osteadad 
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with  advantage.  On  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  Q  general  increaie  of  our 
military  force,  he  felt  tome  difficulty. 
He  went  a  long  way  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  in  allowing  that,  if  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  were  diffefent^ 
we  might  discharge  a  great  part  of  our 
army.  But  he  could  not  forget,  that 
arrangements  had  already  been  made  by 

Sovemment  for  supplying  the  West  In- 
ies  with  these  four  thousand  additional 
troops.  If  the  House  dissented  from 
the  proposed  vote,  government  would  be 
thrown  into  the  most  distressing  dilemma. 
He  should  abstain  from  saying  a  word  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  making  the 
state  of  the  West  Indies  the  subject  of 
tlie  most  serious  consideration.  Tlie 
time,  howeveri  must  come  when  he  and  . 
all  the  members  of  that  House,  who  had 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  question, 
must  speak  out ;  for  silence,  carried  too 
far,  became  criminal.  But  while  he  said 
this,  he  begged  to  say,  that  no  man  was  | 
more  constitutionally  jealous  than  himself ; 
of  a  great  increase  of  our  standing  army,  j 
Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  felt  tnat  he  { 
owed  an  apology  to  the  Committee  for 
addressing  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  he  was  afraid  he  must  utter  sentiments 
which  would  appear  quite  extraordinary, 
and  antiquated  in  their  nature,  and  which 
could  expect  to  meet  with  no  sympathy 
in  that  -House,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
should  almost  be  justified  in  adding,  in 
the  country  at  large.  But  it  was  his 
duty  to  speak  his  own  conviction  on  the 
present  important  subject*  There  was 
one  imperative  duty  on  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  when  he  saw  either  a 
deficiency,  or  an  excess  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  namely,  to  shew  the  people  to  what 
eiUier  must  lead.  This  was  the  duty  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  his  ma- 
jesty's government;  and  it  was  no  less 
the  duty  of  those  who  thought  they  were 
the  more  faithful  representatives  of  the 
popular  interest.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
complained  that  England  did  not  assume 
the  attitude  which,  m  the  then  state  of 
Europe,  became  a  great  and  mighty  na* 
tion.  We  were  able  to  give  the  law  to 
all  Europe,  and  we  ought  not  to  have 
truckled  to  her  tyrants.  As  his  majesty's 
government  had,  however,  thought  pro- 
per to  decide  differently— as  they  had 
left  Spain  to  her  fate — as  they  had  de- 
clined the  honour  of  standing  m  that  at- 
titude, they  ought  not  now  to  saddle  the 
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country  with  the  expense.  As  it  was 
evident  that  we  did  not  wish  for  an  army 
to  deter  tyranu  abroad,  it  was  equally 
evident  that  we  wanted  it  to  keep  down 
the  people  at  home.  The  House  had 
been  told,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose, in  the  present  dsy,  that  this  stand- 
ing army  was  kept  up  for  any  unconsti- 
tutional purpose  ;  but,  he  must  look  at  it 
as  he  would  at  any  similar  proposition  in 
any  other  age  and  in  any  other  country- 
He  knew  that  standing  armies  were  al- 
ways employed  for  similar  purpoaes. 
Reading  our  history,  as  all  Engliahmen 
formerly  read  it,  he  could  never  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  which,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  his  countrymen  seemed  genersdly  to 
have  come ;  namely,  to  look  at  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  standing  army  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  scarcely  worthy  of  discus- 
sion, or  only  of  such  a  discussion  as  that 
which  had  just  taken  place.  The  ndMe 
lord  came  down  with  a  proposition  to  In- 
crease our  standing  army  by  4,000  oasn, 
as  if  that  were  a  mere  trine.  Did  not 
the  noble  lord  recollect  that,  in  times  of 
the  utmost  disturbance,  when,  great 
changes  were  apprehended  not  on^  in 
England  but  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
augmentation  proposed  in  our  military 
force  was  only  half  that  now  proposed  { 
The  noble  lord  was  aware,  what  a  change 
took  place  in  the  prospects  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  year  1792  to  179S.  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1791  and  1792,  had  almost  pro- 
mised a  continuance  of  peace ;  but,  ia 
1793,  so  much  was  the  nemisphere  of 
England  overclouded,  so  m 
it  considered,  even  by  the  most  dii 
sionate  persons,  to  provide  against  Ttiie 
contingencies  which  might  occur,  that  an 
augmentation  of  our  military  force  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  requisite*  But, 
to  what  amount  i  Only  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  men.  And  yet  the  no- 
hie  lord,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  House  and  the  country  were  toU  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  dancer 
from  foreign  aggression,  proposed  to  m- 
crease  our  military  force  by  4,000  men. 
And  on  what  pretext  i  Because  there 
were  disturbances  in  the  colonies  which 
required  to  be  allayed.  Now,  what  was 
the  existing  military  force  of  the  country? 
We  had  for  England  and  Ireland  a  regu« 
lar  force  of  42,000  men.  If  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  additional  troops  to  the 
West  Indies,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we 
could  spare  so6ie  of  our  hbne  force  foe 
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-€lMt  porpoiOi  He  denied  thet  this  woiild 
mMeriaiqr  diitiirb  our  enrangenciiu ;  and 
Jf  it  irere  to  do  so,  be  should  be  Terj 
'gl«l  X  be  could  bmve  dtttarbed  the  miU- 
tirjr  errtngemente  of  everj  goycrnnient 
4a  Ibis  country  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
To  return  to  the  enistiog  foroe:  there 
•  enere'  M,O0O  troops  for  England*  He 
recollected  that  in  1818,  when  the  mili- 
tary ettimates  were  discussed  in  the  oom- 
•iMhtee  of  supply,  the  noble  lord  stated, 
that  althoodH  the  number  of  ^,000  was 
nsentiooed  in  the  estimates  as  for  the 
aervhw  of  England,  the  fact  was,  that 
only  18,000  were  actually  aTailable.  But, 
at  that  tkae,  all  the  manu&cturing  dis- 
tricts were  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  It 
HFosM  have  been  haaardous  to  say  that  a 
civil  war  would  not  take  place  in  the 
eourse  of  twelve  months.  Yet  the  noble 
lorri  then  thought  etghtecn  thousand  men 
-iufioienc  for  the  service  of  Enffknd. 
But  ooer,  when  according  to  the  hing*b 
'Speecbi  there  was  no  danger,  foreign  or 
.domesiio,  MiOOO  troops  were  demanded 
Ifar  that  servtoe.  He  reallv  could  not 
coBoehre  bow  Englishmen,  wno  in  former 
daya  were  accustomed  to  regard  any  in- 
icmaso  e£  the  standing  army  as  the  fore- 
Tanner  of  the  overthrow  of  the  oonsti- 
tatioDi  could  now  submit  to  be  shouldered 
asid  elbowed  in  every  street  of  every 
-aeim  by  the  aoilitary  without  remon- 
alraooe.  He  was  really  ashamed  to  go 
«o  fcr  back  into  our  history  for  enamples ; 
-bm  he  could  not  help  renrioding  the 
House,  that  Charles  the  Second  proposed 
•a  staadiny  army  of  only  6,000  men ;  that 
that  was  the  whole  of  ibe  military  force 
•adMi  that  asbitrary  miarch  endeavoured 
te  btapose  inwn  his  people;  and  yet  that 
Mapensioned  parliamentp— that  parliament 
•nMch  had  been  branded  with  the  imputa- 
tioB  of  being  ever  subservient  to  bis  views 
I'  ssaa  sot  mso  enough  to  permit  the  ex- 
isteaee  of  so  large  a  force.  Ftom  the 
ibat  time  cbat  be  bad  opened  his  month  in 
that  HousOf  he  had  alwa3rs  expressed  his 
ophiien,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
jaaimtt  and  vigihmt  guard  against  the  at- 
tempts wUob  were  constaatTf  making  to 
inoMase  the  standing  miKtary  Ibree  of 
tbe  oeuotfyi  and^  to  the  latest  hour  of 
Ina  Mis  bo  iboall  ooatSnse  ta  exprem  the 
ophikMi.  It  mtHt  be  obviewi  to 
who  Would  take  the-  troable 
it,  that  nmbing  eonid  be  more 
dawytous  than  the  snootsa  of  socb  at- 
iemptit  tbe  history  of  every  country  in 
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that  their  natural  tendency  was  the  sub- 
version of  constitutions ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  that  if  it  was  not  checked,  it  would 
also  overturn  the  constitution  of  England. 
The  noble  lord  had  not  aiven  the  House 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  forces  which  he  had  proposed.  It 
was  not  pretended  to  be  necessary  for  the 
mainteoance  of  tranquillity.  Why,  then, 
were  20,000  men  wanted?  Why  was  a 
greater  force  necessary  at  this  period  of 
profound  repose,  than  the  usurper  Crom- 
well had  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining by  the  sword  that  rule  which,  he 
had  obtained  by  the  sword,  and  could 
only  maintain  by  the  sword  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  some  force  was  always 
necessary  from  which  the  reinforcements 
required  for  the  service  of  the  colonies 
should  be  drawn;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  such  force  might  not  be  limited.  If, 
in  the  year  1818, 18,000  men  were  found 
sufficient,  why  was  it  proposed  now  to 
incresse  them?  And,  after  all,  it  was 
not  the  number  that  was  so  objectionable, 
as  the  way  in  which  the  noble  lord  came 
down  to  the  House,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  the  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try mutt  be  augmented  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whenever  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  require  it;  and 
that  such  a  proposition,  so  far  from  ex-^ 
citing  any  discussion,  ought  to  be  met 
with  compliments  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
msjesty's  governments,  and  gratitude  for 
the  vigilant  care  which  they  took  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Looking,  as  he  did,  with  anxiety 
and  jealonsy  at  all  attempts  like  this,  he 
could  not  help  regretting  that  he  had  not 
the  valuable  assistance  of  some  of  his 
own  friends,  as  well  as  of  other  honour- 
able members,  who  usually  expressed 
themselves  unfavourably  to  such  augmen- 
tations as  that  which  he  was  now  oppbs- 
ing.  The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk,  who 
was  one  of  that  class  of  persons  com- 
monly most  zealous  to  aid  such  opposi- 
tions--^e  meant  the  country  gentlemen 
— and  wha,  if  they  were  not  induced 
by  a  wiser  and  more  extensive  view  of 
the  dsngers  with  which  a  standing 
militaiy  force  was  fraught,  had  in  ge- 
neral at  least  a  strong  instinct  which 
prompted  them  to  tbe  protection  of 
their  own  interests  from  the  mischievous 
consequence  of  such  a  force«»even  that 
hon,  member  was  found  to  advocate  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  standing  army^-^ 
it  was  alleged,  that  the  state  of  Iraand 
U 
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rendered  a  large  military  force  always  ne- 
cessary.   Now  ho  called  upon  the  House 
to  consider,  that  it  behoved  thenrr  to  show 
by  their  Tote  of  that  night,  how  much 
the}'  thought  it  necessary  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  system  which  had 
been  acted  upon  towards  that  uofbrtunate 
country.    He  wished  most  heartily  that 
riie  government,  instead  of  always  at- 
tempting to  put  down  the  prevailing  dis- 
contents there  by  force,  wouki  attempt 
lo   remove  the  causes  of  those  discon- 
tents.     He  wished  that  Ireland  sliould 
no  longer  be  governed  like  a  conquered 
country,  nor  the  English  inhabitants  of  it 
'taught  to  consider  themselves  as  colonists, 
who  could  only  hold  possession  of  it  by 
means  of  an  extensive  faction,  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force.     By  the 
TOte  of  that  night,  it  was  proposed  to  send 
over  22,000  men  to  Ireland.     Added  to 
these^    were  32,000  yeomanry    (to  say 
notliing  of  the  militia)  exercised  once  a 
month ;  and  who,  having  arms  in  their  own 
hands,  and  being  associated  for  their  own 
interests,  apd  conscious  that  they  lived 
•only  by  the  tenure  of  their  swords  and 
bayonets,  were  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's 
notice*    There  was  besides  a  police  of 
5,000  men ;  making  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
clusive of*  the  militia,  55,000  armed  men. 
.And  by  this  simple  engine  of  state,  his 
majesty's  government  thought  they  could 
justify  all  the  wrongs  which  had  so  long 
been  inflicted  on  that  unhappy  country. 
Instead  of  such  a  step,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  a    change  of 
measures;  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  an  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ples which  bad  invariably  succeeded  in 
tlie  government  of  great  countries;    he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
a  resort  to  persuasion  instead  of  to  force ; 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommend- 
ing a  recourse,  not  to  proscription,  but  to 
ageneral  dispensation  of  tlie  favours  of 
government ;  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  statesmen,  and 
to  try  if  they  could  not  hencieforward  as- 
sociate under  a  civil  government,  those 
who  bad  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
separation  under  a  military  one.    He  beg- 
ged pardon  of  the  committee  for  having 
trespassed  so  far  upon  their  tiRie,but  it  was 
necessarv  diat  the  public  attention  should 
be  called  to  these  points.    In  his  opinion, 
the  people  of  England  did  not.  entertain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  constitutional  jealousy 
with  respect  to  the  standing  army  main* 
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tained  in  this  country.  '  His  own  consti- 
tuents were,  perhaps,  as  much  alive  to  the 
ioteresu  and  liberties  of  their  country  as 
any  people  in  the  country ;  and  yet^  even 
they,  he  feared,  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  a  project  which  had  been  going  on  Ibr 
the  last  two  years— he  meant  thatoferecc* 
ing  barracks  upon  the  site  of  the  KingTs 
M^ws,  in  the  very  heart  of  Westminiter. 
It  was  said,  that  in  that  spot  which  had 
formerly  been  devoted  to  the  amusemcntt 
of  the  crown,  it  was  now  intended  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  residence  of  a  force,  whii4i 
might  be  made  to  overawe  the  people, .  if 
ever  their  rights  should  come  in  colKsion 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown.  .  He 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  favour  him 
with  a  categorical  answer  to  the  qoettieBt 
whether  it  was  really  the  intention  of 
government  to  convert  the  King's  Ml 
into  military  barracks?  liwasnecesM 
or  at  least  it  was  fair,  that,  if  this  waa 
tended,  it  should  be  known ;  for  he  coaM: 
assure  the  noble  lord,  that  it  would. make 
no  small  stir—  he  hoped  in  the  metropdiii, 
but  certainly  in  that  part  of  it  which  wis 
most    nearly  interested  in  the  sab|eQ^ 
Many  of  his  constituents  had  complained 
to  him  of  the  pecuniary  detriment  which'' 
they  experienced  by  the  shutting  op  the 
thorougnfare  at  the  Mews.    Thin  was  oea* 
tainly  unjustifiable ;  but  if,  because  it  had 
been  sufrered,  the  noble  lord  thought  the 
people  would  tamely  endure  the  muldnig 
of  barracks   wherever   the   gOTenmieiiS 
might  think  fit,  he  would  find  himself  oifa- 
taken.    He  knew  that  the  noble  lord  had^ 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  spealdiig  im- 
the  subject  of  inland  barracks,  dea|iiMd* 
the  antiquated  authority  of  BladBSlone^ 
and  opposed  to  it  the  more  enlightened' 
wisdom  of  the  present  age.-— He  bened 
pardon  for  the  length  at  which  he  uid 
troubled  the  committee  on-  this  subjeet^. 
but  he  could  not  suffer  the  opportiunty 
which  was  now  affi:>rded  him  of  expreaaing 
his  opinions  on  the  augmentation  of  the- 
military  force— opinions  whicbi  even  if  he 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  hold  theoa 
SNigly,   he  was  nevertlieless  con?iiiced» 
were  such  as  deeply  concerned  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution.  The  abeence 
of  many  of  the  hon.  members  whoosnalljr 
supported  the  new  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  question,  was  among  themanylaflaent* 
able  proofs  of  the  habit  of  Bupineoeia  and 
insensibility  to   this  subject,  whieh  waa 

gadually  creepine  on  where  it  had  neter^ 
fore  fa!een  founcL    He  sliould  Tote-  with 
hii  hon.  friend  for  the  propoeed. 
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ment;  and  if  it  had  been  extended  to 
sending  the  whole  anny  out  of  England, 
and  leaTing  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  power  only,  he  would 
have  no  lets  wUllogly  supported  it. 

.  Lord  PalmerUon  said,  that  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  members  for  Westminster 
and  Aberdeen  were  the  onlygentlemen  who 
intiended  to  oppose  the  vote ;  it  was  there- 
fore nonecesssry  for  him  to  enter  further 
into  the-discttssion,  than  to  answer  some  of 
the<ibiections  which  they  had  raised.  In  the 
first  foacc,  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  seemed  to  consider  the  reinforcements 
for  the  West-India  service  necessary ;  for 
although  he  had  in  the  early  part  ef  his 
speech  denied  this,  he  had  afterwards  con- 
ceded it.  Buthe  had  said,  that  he  consented 
to  the  estimates  of  the  last  year,  only  be- 
duise  it  was  then  expected  that  the  coun- 
try might  be  engaged  in  a  war,  and  <bat 
but  for  that  prolMdnlitv  he  would  'have  pro- 
posed a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
men.  Tlie.hon.  gentleman  might,  perhaps, 
allude  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  him- 
self and  his  friends;  hut  the  noble  lord 
said,  he  felt  it  necessary,  on  his  own  part, 
to  declare,  that  such  an  expectation  form- 
ed no  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
solicited  the  vote  ef  last  year.  On  the 
contrary,  the  government  had  then  de- 
clared Its  resolution  of  remaining  strictly 
neutral,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
House  had  been  induced  to  agree  to  the 
vote  for  any  such  reason :  he  was  quite 
aore  that  none  such  had  been  proposed  by 
liiiii.  What  were  the  means  by  which  the 
hen.  gentleman  would  have  the  reduction 
which  he  recommended  effected  ?  Why, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  certain  measures 
were  adopted  the  military  force  at  present 
in  Irelana  might  be  withdfrawn  and  applied 
to  the  reinforcement  of  the  colonial  service. 
Now,  did  any  man  in  his  senses  believe, 
•that  if  Che  Catholic  .question  were  set  at 
rest  to-morrow,  it  would. have  such  a 
magic  eflbct  upon  Ireland,  that  the  force 
employed  ithere  might  be  safely  removed 
at  once  ? — ^The  hon.  member  had  next 
proposed,  that  a  reduction  should  be  made 
ra  the  cavalry  and  the  guards.  He  <lord 
P.)  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  there 
was  not  a  larger  ntmiber  of  men  in  those 
regiments  than  was  fairly  proportioned  to 
the  infiuitry  of  the  line ;  and  that  it  was 
impossa>le  to  reduce  them  without  also 
i^dttdnff.  the  efficiency  of  that  establish- 
ment, mich  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was 
aacassary  :|o  keep  upi  that  araues  might  be 


formed  if  war  should  break  out.— The  hon. 
member  had  next  alludefd  to  the  militia 
and  yeomanry :  but  he  must  know  very 
well,  that  neither  of  those  forces  could  in 
any  way  be  made  serviceable  for  colonial 
reinforcements.     Still,  if  nothing  could  be 
deducted  from  any  of  these  sources,  the 
hon.  member  had  maintained   that  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  mi^htbe  effected 
at  a  less  expense,  and  that  instead  -of  six 
new  regiments,  additions  might  be  madeto 
the  old  ones.  .  He  (lord  P.*)  was  qiiite 
aware  that  large  regimental  establishments 
were  less  expensive,  in  proportion  than 
small  ones ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
forces  were  distributed,  an  addition  of  fifty 
men  to  each  regiment,  although  it  would 
increase  the  numericsJ  force  of  the  esta- 
blishment, would  not  add  to  its  disposslble 
force;    because  the  addition  would  be 
made,  in  many  places  where  it  was  not* 
wanted,  arid  in  others  it  would  be  inade-' 
quate.    The  expense  at  which  the  new ' 
regiments  were  made  was  only  that  of 
the  officers;  anil  this  it  must  be  remem-' 
bered,  was  less  than  it  might  seem  -to  be; 
for  they  were  supplied  from  the  half-pay 
list,  and  the  additional  expense  was  there-^ 
fore  only  the  difference  between  full  and' 
half  pay ;    which  was  not,  as  the  term  ^ 
would  imply,  one  half,  but  in  some  in-' 
stances  a  third,  and  in  others  only  a  fourth. 
— The  hon.  member  under  the  gallery^ 
(Mr.  Bemal)  had  complained,  that  the' 
system  of  quartering  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  heaithineM  of  the  barracks  had,  how- . 
ever,  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  great  p&ins  had  been 
taken  by  sending  competent  medical  men 
to  examine  them,  to  procure  the  best  opi« 
niohs  respecting  each  station.    He  was 
aware  that  some  stations  had  been  found 
unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  troops. 
The  government  had  been  engaged  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  legislative 
body  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  alter 
those  stations ;  and  although  some  difficul- 
ties had  arisen,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  subject  had  been  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of»    With  respect  to  the  time . 
and  season  «t  which  troops  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  it  was  true,  that  it  was 
extremely  desirable  the   reinforcements 
should  arrive  there  at  particular  periods 
qf  the  year.    The  regiment  to  which  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wodehouse)  had  alluded 
had  unavoidably  been  sent  under  very 
unfavourable  circomstances ;  but  this  was 
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one  of  the  prcjudical  coniequences  uriting 
from  the  force  in  the  colonietbeingbrought 
to  to  low  an  amount,  that*  when  a  rein- 
forcement became  immediatel j  heoeMaryi 
there  were  no  means  oftupplying  it«  but  by 
sending  a  regiment  fVom  home,  when  per- 
haps the  Government  could  not  control 
the  period  of  its  arrivaL  Tlic  hon.  mem- 
•ber  for  Westminster  hsd  said,  that  he 
was  in  the  sole  possession  of  peculiar 
opinions  on  the  subject  before  the  House. 
He  did  not  think,  from  tlie  hon.  member*s 
arguments  of  this  evening  that  he  was  at 
all  likely  to  lose  the  possession  of  those 
opinions;  and  for  his  own  |)art,  as  he 
would  not  willingly  rob  the  lion,  member 
of.  the  exclusive  credit  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  he  should  say  not  a  word  ajgainst 
them.  It  was  by  no  means  his  wivh  to 
ridicule  ihat  proper  constitutional  jcalousv 
with  wliich  tne  people  of  England  hsd  al- 
ways regarded  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army  ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  or  to  those  who  were  sin« 
cere  admirers  and  well-wishers  of  the  con- 
stitution, whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  reserve  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  to  a  fit  opportunity,  and 
whether  they  did  not,  in  fact,  throw  ridi- 
cule on  the  cause  they  wished  to  support, 
b^  introducing  those  opinions  upon  occa- 
sions to  which  they  did  not  apply* 

Mr.  Hobhoute  said,  that  the  noble  lord, 
for  the  purpose  of  rounding  a  period,  had 
exaggerated  what  had  fallen  from  bim. 
He  did  not  say  that  be  was  in  the  sole 
Ipossession  of  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  noble  lord 
might  have  done  justice  to  the  conscien- 
tious motives  which  prompted  that  ex- 
{Mression,  even  though  it  bad  been  as  ill* 
timed  as  he  seemed  to  think  it.  He  was 
quite  satisfied,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
which  the  noble  lord  thought  his  (  Mr.  H*s.) 
injudicious  support  had  thrown  upon  con- 
stitutional principles,  that  they  remained 
luihurt  by  it.  He  was  sore  he  had  done  those 
principles  as  little  harm  by  his  support,  as 
the  noble  lord  bad  done  by  his  attack. 

Colonel  Dames  thought  the  estimate  an 
extravagant  one«  but  he  was  still  not  pre- 
pared to  go  tibe  full  length  of  the  motion* 
.  Mr.  Hum$  said,  that  the  only  oppo- 
sition to  his  Miendment  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  aoilitary  men,  and  whoever 
expected  that  military  men  would  support 
a.  redaction  of  the  army^  He  could  not 
but  regret  that  the  constitutional  j^ilousy 
which  bad  formerly  prevailed  against  a 
standing  aroiy  seemed  to  have  altogether 
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ceased.  Tlie  empty  benchee  which  b% 
saw  around  him  bore  too  strong  evideno^ 
of  the  fact.  The  ministers,  left  at  their 
own  discretion,  proposed  to  uphold  m 
standing  army  of  no  less  than  82,(XX>  men  | 
and  that,  too,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace- 
He,  however,  left  his  amendment  with  Ibi^ 
committee,  satisfied  tliat  he  had  dona  hia 
duty. 

Mr.  Calcrajl  said,  he  differed  with  km 
hon.  friend  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  fcdiM>» 
tion  of  ten  thousand  men.  He  thought 
he  could  convince  his  hon.. friend,  thai  ttitr 
amendment  was  not  tenable.  Tba  igfif^ 
reduction  which  he  could  with  any  chait^ 
of  success,  propose,  would  be  ia  thft 
amount  of  the  proposed  aogmentatieiw 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  tliat  this  vraa  a 
constitutional  (question.  Undoabted^  it 
was  a  constitutional  question  t  and  ao  it 
liad  for  years,  been  urged,  on  his  side  «£ 
the  House  to  be ;  until  at  length,  a  rediMH 
tion  of  the  military  force  to^  that  pohiiC 
below  which  it  could  not  with  aaMly.  t» 
the  country  be  reduced,  had  taken.  pbMw 
The  absence  of  hon.  membera  v^aM 
not  be  defended;  but,  undoubtedljtj  iC 
their  absence  could  be  at  all  aKctiaed^  kt 
was  on  a  question  on  which  thej  haa  aat 
often  stated  their  sentiments,  aad  had  mc^. 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  miiitaqr  bn»  to 
that  standard,  which,  in  their  ludgpacni^ 
was  necesssry  for  the  public  saaHyu  Jii^ 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  an  hoo.  gw^lWn 
roan  was  not  a  fit  juror  on  tlie  preaaiH 
question.  To  him  (Mr.  C.),  howeiaiy 
no  objection  of  tlie  kind  could  bt  asaAa^ 
He  conceived  himself  a  fit  juror*  and  hia 
verdict  certainly  sliould  be  against 
friend. 

llie  committee  divided.    For  Ae^ 
nal  motion,  102 ;  for  Mr.  Huiae's 
ment,  10. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Grattan,  J.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Guise,  sir  W,  B.  Wood,  M. 

HobhoQse,  J.  C.  \ViIliams,  W. 

Johnson,  col.  Wilkias,  W. 
Ingilby,  sir  W.  TBI.LXR. 

MoDck,  J.  B.  Hums,  J. 

Navy  Estimates.]  Sir  G.  Clerk 
having  moved,  «  That  57,67M«  15c.  tm 
granted  for  defraying  tlie  salaiiaa 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Navy^Aoa 
the  vear  18SSV' 

Mr.  Hume  took  that  o|Miortutiil/^«r 
calling  the  attention  of  the  hoo.  haronet; 
to  a  subject  which  was  connedad  wilh. 
the  vote  before  the  comasktee.    He  ion. 
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darslood,  thalgitatdiMad«f«ctionexUte4 
anoiig  the  lower  class  of  workmeD  in  the 
docL-yanUf  oo  account  of  the  reduction 
.which  bad  be«i  made  in  their  mgeteinoe 
the  ^ronclufiion  of  the  war ;  whidu  reduc* 
.tieo  thc^eoQceiTed  to  be  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  wageat 
tbiBi  the  reduction  which  had  taken 
idace  in  the  salaries  of  the  persons  who 
fad  sitoations  above  them.  He  did  not 
Imow  whether  the  attention  of  government 
hid  been  called  to  the  circumstance ;  but 
lit  bad  iecei?ed  information  to  the  effect 
wbich  he  had  stated. 

'Sir  Gf.  Clerk  coDtended,  that  the  work- 
men had  no  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction. 
Until  about  a  year  a^o  tlie  quantity  of  work 
had  been  reduced,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  Images  or  discharging  the  men;  but  the 
ajstem  had  been  recently  changed,  and  a 
general  reduction  of  SO  per  cent  in  the 
|irice  of  labour  had  been  effected. 

Oa  the  resolution,  «<  That  507,000/. 
Jbe  granted  for  defraying  the  charge  for 
timber  stores,"  &c» 

Mr.  HwmB  bwged  to  koow,  whether 
Jtf^y  remedy  hadbeen  discovered,  and 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  recent 
experiments  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  the  dry«rot  in  the  navy  I 

Sir  A  Martin  said,  that  there  was  leu 
dry-rot  io  the  navy  at  present  than  at 
any  former  period.  Immersion  of  the 
wood  Ml  salt  water  was  now  practbed, 
And  the  use  of  coal-tar  discontinued.  For 
the  latter  circumstance  he  was  sorry ;  be* 
cause  he  believed  the  use  of  coal-tar  to  be 
attended  with  good  efiects.  It  was  quite 
qertaio  that  the  dry-rot  had  greatly  do- 
4)reased  since  the  termination  of  the  war ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  ahips  which 
had  been  built  since  that  period  would  be 
of  longer  duration  than  any  which  had  been 
constructed  before.  In  consequence  of  the 
allusion  which  had  been  made  on  a  former 
occasion  to  Mr.Burridge'sbook  on  the  dry- 
rot,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  that 
work  through,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  was  fallacious  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

Mr*  Hum€  observed,  that  he  could  not 
vouch  for  the  ti uth  of  all  that  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge  bad  advanced,  but  there  certainly 
were  some  of  his  statemenu  which  de- 
aerved  to  be  seriously  considered,  and  he 
intended  to  bring  them  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  at  a  future  period.  He 
wisbedto  receive  information  on  two  other 
poiou ;  namel  v»  whether  the  use  of  foreign 
timbn  had  Men  abandoned  in  Aip* 


building ;  and  whutber,  ia  ^he  conlmcu 
wbioh  laid  been  made  by  fovemmeni,  ii 
had  been  stipulated,  thai  tb#  timbev 
shouM  be  fcfUed  in  winter  instead  of  tbw 
summer} 

Sir  A  Martin  said,  that  govemmem 
bad  contracted  for  both  forei^  and  aativf 
timber,  but  that  no  stipulation  bad  been 
made  that  it  should  be  felled  at  any  par- 
ticular period.  When  the  hon,  asembef 
should  bring  the  subject  of  the  dry-rol 
before  the  House,  he  woold  show  that  the 
dry-rot  had  been  most  destruotive  to  our 
shipping  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  that  it  had  only  begun  to  dial- 
appear  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Sir  «/•  WrctUdtif  said,  that  the  answers 
to  the  numerous  mquiries  he  had  made 
upon  the  subject  showed,  that  the  durabi- 
litv  of  timber  was  much  greater  if  it'were 
felled  in  the  winter,  wlM^n  the  sap  was 
down,  than  in  the  spring  when  it  waa 
rising,  or  in  the  summer,  when  it  was  op. 

On  the  resolution,  «<  That  SVML  Idi. 
\d.  be  granted  for  the  salaries  of  the  offi« 
cers,  and  the  Contingent  expenses  of  tbo 
Foreign  yards,  for  the  year  182^^ 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  be  informed 
whether  any  persons  had  been  aent  ontto 
Bermuda  to  report  on  the  extensive 
works  going  on  there,  and  if  so,  what  had 
been  the  result  ? 

Sir  G.  Clerk  answered,  that  Mr.  Jessopi 
had  been  sent  out,  and  that  he  had  given 
a  very  favourable  report  of  the  p)aca»  aa  % 
station  for  shipping. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  whether  any  other 
report  bad  been  made  I 

Sir  G.  Clerk  aaid,  that  the  report  of 
Mr.  Jessop  was  so  satisfactory,  and  he 
wu  a  man  of  so  much  skill  and  know- 
ledge, that  no  other  information  tax 
ne^ed. 

Mr.  Bright  conwdered  the  naval  es- 
tablishment in  Bermuda  of  the  utmost  iaa- 
portancc,  and  he  had  some  doubts  whe«> 
ther  ministers  were  about  to  ask  for  mo- 
ney enough  to  continue  the  works.  It- 
would  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  be* 
fore  they  would  be  completed ;  and  as  in 
the  event  of  war,  the  island  might  be 
easily  taken,  it  was  very  material  &at  aa 
soon  as  possible  it  should  be  put  ia  a 
state  of  dcfonce.  He  begged  to  inquire 
if  ministers  had  done  any  thing  with  re* 
gard  to  the  settlements  msM  by  the 
United  Statefc  in  the  South  of  Ftorida  ? 
He  did  not  deatre,  however,  tliat  any  t»» 
convenient  disdosares  on  the  aubjeci 
should  Im  made. 
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Sir  G.  Cockbum  laid,  thti  although  of 
coune  this  couDtry  could  not  object  to 
the  United  States  making  any  establish* 
ment  they  pleased  upon  the  coast  of 
Florida,  yet  that  ministers,  as  was  their 
duty,  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  their 
proceedings.  Thus  much  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  say. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  911,000{.  be 

£  anted  for  ha1f*pay  to  naval  officers  for 
e  vear  1824/' 

Mr.  Cakraft  begged  to  observe,  that 
he  thought  the  case  of  the  midshipmen 
was  a  ^ery  hard  one  as  to  halt-pay. 
Whatever  had  been  their  services,  or 
however  tliey  might  be  entitled  by  their 
skill  and  merit,  it  was  often  totally  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Admiralty  to  grant  them 
any  promotion.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  It  would  be  but  fair  and  expedient, 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  midshipmen, 
on  the  principle,  for  example,  of  length 
of  service.  At  present,  very  many  in  tliis 
class  of  officers  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  other  employment  for 
subsistence,  and  thus,  meritorious  indivi- 
duals though  they  might  be,  they  were 
lost  to  the  service  for  ever.  He  con- 
ceived that  a  certain  proportion  might  be 
selected,   to  whom   half-pay  should   be 

given  (and  the  whole  amount  could  be 
ut  small),  as  a  retaining  fee,  whenever 
the  countnr  might  require  their  services. 
Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  hsd  occu- 
pied tlie  attention  of  the  Admiralty ;  but 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
it,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  particular 
mode  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
could  not  be  adopted.  He  might  add, 
that  many  promotions  had  of  late  been 
made  by  the  Admiraltv  to  lieutenancies, 
on  the  ground  of  length  of  service  alone, 
and  that  in  this  way  all  the  midshipmen 
had  been  promoted  who  had  passed 
examination  down  to  the  year  1814. 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  said*  he  was  not  at  all  te- 
nacious as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  was  effected :  but  he 
certainly  thought,  that  in  some  wav  or 
other,  provision  should  be  made  H)r  a 
certain  number  of  midshipmen ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  no  objection  would 
be  made  by  parliament  to  a  vote  of  5  or 
6,000/.  for  a  moderate  half-pay  for  this 
useful  class. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  returned  thanks  as  a 
naval  officer,  rather  than  as  a  member  of 
the  Admiralty  board,  to  the  hon.  member, 
for  the  attention  which  he  uniformly  paid 
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to  the  navy,  and  psrticularly  to  the  meri- 
torious class  of  officers  he  had  mentioBed* 
The  subject  was  one  of  great  importance; 
but,  as  his  hon.  colleague  had  said,  it 
was  beset  with  difficulties. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  as  to  the* 
naval  officers  on  half-pay  in  general^ 
whether  they  were  in  the  same  situation 
now  as  they  were  after  the  American  war 
--whether,  for  instance,  a  lieutenant  or 
other  officer  could  command,  or  take  mny 
situation,  in  merchant  vessels,  and  under 
what  limitation,  without  running  Ihfr 
hazard  of  losing  his  commission  ? 

Sir  G.  Cierk  said,  that  a  lieDteeeel 
might  command  a  merchant  vessel,  witIV 
the  leave  of  the  Admiralty.  The  leave  of 
the  Admiralty  was  necessary ;  becauae,  br 
the  regulations  of  the  half-pay,  whicKlun 
existed  ever  since  the  reign  of  Geow  find,* 
the  officers  of  the  navy  on  halfjpay  wcm 
obliged  to  reside  at  a  sea  port ;  rat  lliab 
leave  was  freely  granted,  with  tiie  eaocp* 
tion  of  the  command  of  small  peekeie* 
where  hire  was  taken  for  passeogerer 
which  was  thought  to  be  below  the  d%» 
nity  of  an  officer  holding  the  nmk  eT 
lieutenont  in  the  navy.  <  •     ' 

Mr.  Hume. — Did  the  same  regidfttion' 
as  to  packets  exist  at  the  end  of  the  Ame-' 
rican  war? 

Sir  G.  Cferit.— Exactly  the  same.  * 

Mr.  //amtf.— I  understand  that  Yerj^ 
considerable  fees  are  taken  on  the  leav» 
granted.  » 

Sir  G.  Clerk. ^  A  fee  is  Uken.  ' 

Mr.  Hume^^—ThiB  is  a  great  haidahip* 
on  the  officers  of  the  naty,  and  ahould  be* 
done  away  with.    There  was  a  lelMU' 
some  time  ago,  of  19,000L  fees  taken  In' 
this  way.    Officers  of  the  army  iqiplying* 
for  leave,  pay  no  fees.  Why,  theui  sheold^ 
officers  of  the  navy  be  subjected  tOvaoeb' 
a  tax  ?     The  honourable   and    gallant- 
officer    opposite    had    been    understood - 
upon  a  former  night  to  say,  that  bms-' 
ters  of  the   naty  had  not  been   more 
generally  promoted,  on  account  of  their 
not  being  able  to  pass  their  examinationa*- 
Now,  he  (Mr.  H.)  considered  this  dasa- 
of  officers  to  be  a  highly  meritorious  aet 
of  men.    He  found  their  total  number  aa- 
it  stood  in  the  last  list,  to  be  551 ;  ainoe- 
which  list,  76  had  been  set  aside.    Per* 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  retdu  theaa* 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  asainat  their* 
experience  and  talents  might  do  needed.- 
There  were  now  left,  therefore,  475  maa 
ters,  250  of  whom  were  at  present  ena** 
ployed  in  the  merchant  servicoi- or  aub^ 
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*  ttttilig  on  the  fitry  sniftU  half-pey  allowed 
tfaem.  If  these  men  should  be  wanted, 
to  soMllwas  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  tbera,^  that  it  might  be  a  question  how 
far  they  would  be  disposed  to  return  to 
-the  senrtce.  Theirs  appeared-  a  case  of 
considerable  hardship^. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  obsenred,  that  if  he 
•had  been  represented  to  have  said  irhat 
had  just  been  imputed  to  him  by  the  hon. 
-  member,  he  coofd  only  say«  tliat  if  per- 
aoaa  would-  look  for  information  to  that 
soorco  which  was  constantly,  and  for  the 
purpose,  giving  a  wrong  representation  of 
what  fell  from  gentlemen  m  that  House, 
'.be  was  not  answerable  for  such   error. 
;'What  he  really  did  say,  on  a  former  night, 
was,  that  the  masters  of  the  navy  were  a 
most  useful  set  of  men.    It  was  then  ob- 
aerved    to   him,   that  originally,    every 
master  who   chose  it,   and  was  judged^! 
sufficiently  quahlied,   might  rise  to  the 
rank  oflieoteaant;  but  that  that  sort  of 
promotion  was  now  put  a  stop  to.    His 
.answer  had  been,  that  masters  could  still 
;  be  promoted,  and  were  now  occasionally 
.promoted ; »  and  that  at  ope  time  only,  an 
interval  of  two  years,  occurring  about  20 
.years  since,  haa  this  rule  been  interrupt- 
ed.   That  with  regard  to  other  persons 
.rising  to  be  masters,  and  he  meant  sea- 
.men  of  course,  no  other  restriction  was 
imposed  upon  their  promotion,  but  their 
sustaining  a  very  strict  examination  as  to 
.ability.    This  was  what  he  had  stated  at 
the  time ;  and  if  he  had  been  wrongly  re- 

Erted,  as  he  generally  was,  it  was  no 
lit  of  his* 

Mr.  Hum9  said,  he  had  seen  no  report 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer's  speech ; 
hot  such  had  been  his  understanding. 

The  several  resolutions  were  then  put 
and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday 9  F(e&rtiary23« 
Coal  Dcttibs— 'Petitioits  for  Rb- 
PCAL.]  Numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented firom  various  parts  of  the  country 
Air  the  repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Coak 
Amongst  others, 

;  Mr.  Alderman  Wwid  presented  a  pe- 
tMoB  signed  by  between  3,000  and  4>000 
inhabiunts  of  the  city  of  London,  against 
the-  nnequal  and  uniusi  tax  upon  coals. 
He  had  already  said  so  much  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  should  now  only  observe, 
that  if  these  duties  w^re  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  the  rdiaiuteUor  ^ofNtbe 


Exchequer  meant  to  give  np,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  when  he  antici« 
pated  the  support  of  those  members  who 
had  already  presented  petitions  against 
the  tax. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  when  the  worthy 
alderman  moved  for  the  committee,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  with  a  view  of  inquiring 
into  the  whole  subject,  as  well  the  tax 
which  was  paid  to  the  king  as  that  aug- 
mentation of  the  price  of  coals  which  re- 
sulted from  city  management,  and  which, 
from  the  debates  in  the  common  councU, 
he  was  led  to  believe  amounted,  by  the 
charge  of  metage  and  the  city  regulation!^ 
to  between  4«.  and  5i.  a  chaldron. 

Mr.  Lktkion  said,  that  when  the  time 
should  come  that  this  tax  should  be  pro- 
posed for  repeal,  it  would  meet  with  his 
most  decided  opposition,  unless  it  were  a 
repeal  of  the  most  gradual  nature^ 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  the  hon. 
member  for  Taunton  bad  swelled  the 
charge  of  metage,  which  was  but  4d»  to 
between -^f.  and  Sc  To  the  118  meters 
already  appointed,  the  corporation  of 
London  haa  appointed  40  more  to  fiaoili- 
tate  the  delivery  of  coals,  and  for  which 
there  would  not  be  any  addition  of  charge 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  he  had  not 
said,  that  the  duties  of  metage  amounted 
to  4«.  or  Si.  the  chaldron,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  city,  an  additional  4if.  or  5r.  a 
chaldron  was  charged  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  GrenfitU  said,  it  was  a  little  too 
much,  when  petitions  were  ponrinir  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  against  these 
duties,  for  the  hon.  member  ror  Stafford* 
shire  to  rise  and  declare  his  opposition, 
because  it  would  interfere  with  the  inte- 
rests of  his  constituents ;  as  if  the  interests 
of  the  collieries  of  Staflbrdshire  and  New- 
castle were  to  be  every  thins,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  nothing. 

Mr.  LiitiHon  said,  he  had  not  stated, 
that  he  would  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  without  qualification ;  but  bad  merely 
stated,  that  he  would  oppose  the  measure, 
unless  the  repeal  was  attempted  in  the 
most  gradual  manner. 
•  Sir  Af  .  fV,  Ridley  said,  it  was  import- 
ant  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  in- 
quired into,  embracing  the  mode  of  deli- 
very, both  at  Newcastle  and  London. 
Milch  blame  had  been  thrown  on  the 
coaUowners  in  the  north ;  but  he  would 
deny  that  they  merited  it.    Itwasitated^ 
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ttandlng  all  the  praise  tiiat  had  been  Jotflr 
bestow^  upon  the  measure,  he  conceiveay 
it  would  be  incomplete  without  them* 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time«r 

FlVAMCIAL  SlTUATIOH  OV  TFU  Cotif- 

TRY.]    The  House  havina  resolved  itadf 
into  a  Committee  of  SuppTft 

The  Chane$llor  aftht  Exchequer  roae  to 
make  his  promised  Expos^  of  the  Finaneial 
Situation  of  the  Country ;  and  addreaaed  the 
Committee  as  follows  :*  Sir,  In  coiifbwHy 
with  the  course  which  I  adopted  in  thtlftat 
session  of  parliament,  I  take  the  eariieat  op- 
port  unity  of  opening  to  the  House  thoflow 
whidi  his  majesty's  government  takea  of 
the  present  situation  and  future  proipacts 
of  our  finances.  In  time  of  war,  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind  is  obviously  ImprM- 
ticable,  because  the  various  chalifea  nd 
exigencies  to  which  a  state  of  hoaCiHty  m^ 
oessoriljr  gives  rise,  render  it  ianposribh 
that  his  majesty's  government  sheolil  be 
able,  at  so  eariy  a  period,  to  prea—t  to 
the  House  of  Commons  any  iireriae  aitf- 
mate  of  the  supplies  which  arcuoiaCMioaa 
may  make  it  imperative  on  theoi  to  fO- 
quire  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Jo  tteo 
of  peace,  however,  no  such  diflealty  ok-^ 
ists ;  and  I  think  the  Committee  wiH  ag^er 
with  me,  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  aaaaioa, 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  oountvy 
should  be  made  fully  acauaioted  with  the 
whole  condition  of  our  nnancea.  Boch  a 
course  enables  the  House  to  watdi  witt 
more  vigilance  and  jealousy  (and  of  aodi 
vigilance  and  jealousy  I  am  the  last  naa 
who  u'ouki  Gomphnn)  any  propoMon 
which  his  majesty's  goyernmeoi  may  tfaiak 
proper  to  submn  to  it ;  and  givea  it  aa 
opportunity  of  entering  into  a  moreattefl' 
tive  and  detailed  examination  of  all  itMtr 
great  branches  of  income  and  ezpenditorev 
in  the  regulation  of  which  the  intereaia  of 
the  country  are  so  deeply  Inyolfed.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that,  infollowina  the  coarse 
which  I  took  last  year  upon  this  aobjact, 
I  shall  do  that  which  is  my  duiy,  aa  well 
as  that  which  must  be  most  ooayenieat 
and  advantageous  to  the  Houaeand  CD  the 
country. 

Actm^,  then,  on  this  jpriociplef  and 
with  a  view  to  give  the  Conanttee  tlie 
fullest  explanation  in  my  power  raspectim 
the  situation  in  which  our  finanoaa  now 

stand,  and  the  measures  which  it  appeal 

•*    ■       - 

*  F^m  the  original  editioB  printed  fiir 
J.  Hitchavd  aad  Sea. 


that  the  aupply  waa  stlnlcd«  and  kept  kiwer  i 
than  the  demand  i  but  from  the  returns  | 
for  the  last  six  months,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  every  market-day  there  was  190  or 
ISO  shipa  at  nsarket,  and  only  50  or  60 
sold. 
Orderad  to  lie  on  the  table. 

County  Courts  Bill— Rbcovxrt  or 
Small  Debts.!  Lord  AUherp  having 
hrottght  in  his  bin,  *'  for  preventing  delays 
and  expenses  in  the  Proceedings  of  County 
Courts,  and  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy 
reeovery  of  Small  Debts,*' 

Mr.  ftobkouse  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  all  the  eulogiums  that  had  been  so  de« 
scrvedly  proaounoed  upon  the  noble  lord 
isr  this  very  useful  measure:  but  he 
wished  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  noble 
lord  to  two  alterations  which  were  entitled 
to  his  consideration.  It  was  true,  that 
they  would  mora  especially  afiect  his  own 
eonstituents  and  the  city  of  London.  The 
fiiet  amendment  he  would  suggest,  related 
to  the  alteration  respecting  the  statute  of 
limitation  from  six  years  to  two ;  and  he 
ahould  proposci  that  creditors  should  have 
the  power  to  renew  their  deaiand  at  the 
moA  of  every  two  years,  by  filing  an  aiB- 
davit  at  a  small  expense.  In  Lwidon  and 
Westminster,  where  the  persons  who 
dealt  with  tradesmen  frequendy  left  their 
laddeaoe,  those  tradesmen  would  be  sub- 
ject to  l^uent  losses  if  this  were  not 
done.  The  House  was  pn^ably  not 
asrars  that  there  was  a  society  hi  West- 
minster, of  tradesmen,  who  kept  an  account 
ef  the  residences  of  difiereat  people  who 
awed  money  to  them,  where  mforraation 
oonld  be  procured;  and  he  had  been  in- 
ibrmed  by  one  of  the  leading  persons  of 
that  society,  that  they  had  upon  their  list 
at  that  moment  no  less  than  2,000  persons 
whose  residence  they  dul  not  know ;  but 
the  majority  of  whom  were  considered 
good  payawsttrs,  if  they  coidd  be  found. 
The  House  would  therefore  see,  that,  under 
saeh  eircomstances,  these  small  debts 
would  be  Rrecoforabiy  lost.  The  second 
pont  wooid  he,  te  give  the  debtor  the  prl- 
yilega  of  suing,  not  at  the  residence  ef  the 
debtor,  for.it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  could  follow  people  for  small  debts 
to  lofk,  aad  Lancaster,  and  Gloucester, 
aad  so  on.  He  should  aot  expect  an  an- 
swer lirom  the  noble  lord  at  present,  but 
ha  oansidered  these  two  points  of  sadi 
hapoftance,  that  he  wiahea  to  take  that 
appartoaity  of  impressing  them  upon  the 
MeatioB  ef  the  noble  lerd;.  fer,  notwjth* 
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to  hif  maleslj'f  government  most  espe* 
dient  to  propoee  for  the  adoption  of  par* 
liamentt  1  will  proceed.  Sir,  in  the  first 
place^  to  atate  to  the  Committee  the  re- 
venue, expenditure,  and  surplus  of  last 
Cir ;  and  dien  to  furnish  them  with  the 
t  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  revenue, 
expenditure,  and  surplus  of  that  which 
1m8  just  commenced.  Having  done  this, 
ia  thie  first  instance,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
detail,  I  shall  then  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  those  obsertadons  which 
^pear  to  me  to  arise  out  of  this  state- 
ment of  our  financial  situation ;  and  to  the 
wtaoores  which  it  is  mj  intention  to  pro- 
pose in  consequence. 

-  By  a  document  which  has  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  the  Committee 
are  aware  that  the  revenue  of  last  year 
amounted  to  57i672,999/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  50,962,014/.,  leaving  a. surplus 
ni  &f7lO,985L  From  this,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  5,000,000/.  being  the 
anm  which  by  the  act  of  last  session,  was 
aet  aside  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
national  debt.  The  surplus,  therefore,  of 
tke  last  year,  available  for  any  immediate 
poblip  purpose,  is  1,710,965/. 

.  The  esiuaate  which  I  have  to  present 
to  the  Committee,  of  the  revenue,  expen- 
diture, and  surplus  of  the  present  year,  is 
aa  follows:— 

The  Customs,  I  take  at ^.11,550,000 

The  Excise,  at 25,625,000 

The  Stamps,  at 6,800,000 

Hie  Taxes,  including  the  Land  and 

Assessed  Taxes,  at  • 5,100,000 

The  Post  Office,  at     •     1,460,000 

ThaMiacellaoeous,  comprehending 

many  minute  sources  of  income 
.  wit|i  which  it  is  unnecessary  at 

present  to  trouble  the  Commit- 

*  tee,  at    ••• 730,000 

The  remaining  payments  of  the 

AosCrian  Loan,  at    .  •  •  • l  ,500,000 

The  payments  on  account  of- the 

-  Haif-poy  and  Pensions'  annuity, 

at    4,620,000 


^akifig  a  total  of 


^.57,386,000 


The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  year 
1824  is  as  follows  :— 

First,  there  is  the  charge  on  the 

'   Consolidated  Fund  for  those  per- 

.  manent  expenses  ifbich  do  not 
depend  on  the  annual  votes  of 
Ilie  House  of  Commonr;  name- 
ly, the  interest  and  management 
•f  the  Public  debt,  amoanting 

tt> ••**  ^.27,978.196 

VOL.  X.  ^ 


The  interest  upon  that  class  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  which  are  com- 
monly called  Deficiency  Bills, 
amounting  to    

The  annual  and  permanent  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
Ci?il  List,  Parliamentary  Pen- 
sions, &c.  amoanting  to 

The  Half-pay  Annuities,  amount- 
ing to     •  ^- 

And  the  Sinking  Fund,  amounting 
to   

Making  a  total  of  permanent  Ex- 
penditure of ^. 

if  to  that  we  add  the  Supplies  of 
the  year,  viz, — for  interest  on 
Exchequer  BiHs    

Army 

NaTy 

Ordnance  • ■• 

And  MiKcellaocous 

We  shall  find  that  the  whole  will  - 
amount  to ^, 


100,000 


2,050,000 

2,600,000 

5,134^458 

38,057,054 


1,050,000 
7,440,945 
5,762,893 
1,410,044 
2,611,388 

56,332,924 


Lei  this  be  deducted  from  the  anount 
of  incooM  which  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, namely,  57,385,000/.,  and  there  will 
remain  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year  (after  applying  5,134>,4p58/.  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt)  of  1,052,076/. r  so 
that  we  may  estimate  the  surplus  of  the 
two  years,  the  last  and  the  present,  at 
%763,061/. 

Having  troubled  the  Committee  with 
this  detail  of  figures  unaccompanied  by 
any  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
state  what  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essential 
that  parliament  should  take  into  conside- 
ration when  looking  at  these  accotmts. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  1  beg  the  Com- 
mittee to  compare  the  actual,  receipts  of 
lie  revenue  for  the  year  1834  with  the 
amount  at  which  1  ventured  to  estimate 
those  receipts  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament.  At  that 
time,  I  calculated  that  the  Customs  would 
produce  l(),500,000/« ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
did  not  think  that  i  took  too  sanguine  a 
view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  or 
that  I  was  submitting  to  parliament  an  es* 
limate  which  there  was  not  every  fair  rea^ 
son  to  believe  would  be  realized  to  its  full 
extent ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  such  haabeen 
the  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  that  more  free 
and  liberal  spirit  of  conunercial  policy,  of 
which  I  have  alwa\s  been  the  advocate, 
and  which  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  readily  supported  by  parliament, 
and  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  of 
consumption  which  every  one  knows  to 
pnevfdl  in  s^l  parts  of  the  country;.^! 

X  ^ 
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have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  I  inucli 
underrated  the  produce  of  the  cuttoms  in 
the  last  year ;  for  instead  of  10,50Q,000/.t 
the  actual  receipt  was  11,500,000/.  I 
flatter  myself.  Sir,  that  this  is  a  state  of 
things  progressive  in  its  nature,  and  which 
will  fully  warrant  the  adoption  of  aome 
measures  proposed  upon  similar  princi- 
ples, which  I  shall  by  and  by  describe, 
trusting  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
will  give  the  Committee  an  assurance, 
that  there  is  abundant  reason  for  pursu- 
ing that  course  of  free  and  liberal  com- 
mercial policy,  from  which  such  benefits 
have  already  been  obtained. 

The  Excise  does  not  exactly  exhibit  the 
same  results ;  but  I  shall  have  no  difficul- 
tv  in  showing  the  committee,  that,  al- 
though the  actual  receipts  of  the  Excise 
in  the  last  year  fell  short  of  the  estimate, 
that  circumstance  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  A  reference  to  the  official 
documents  will  prove,  that  it  has  by  no 
means  arisen  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
consumption  of  exciseable  articles  during 
the  last  year ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  ap- 
•ear  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  most  of 
those  articles. 

The  sum  at  which  I  estimated  the  Ex- 
cise of  last  ]iear  was,  26,000,000/.;  the 
actual  receipt  was  25,342,000/.  This  dif. 
ference  between  my  estimate  and  the 
amount  really  received,  arose  from  some 
circumstances  to  which  I  did  not  advert 
when  1  formed  the  estimate,  and  which  I 
will  now  explain  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  I  omitted  to  advert 
to  the  fact,  tliat  a  considerable  drawback 
remained  to  be  paid  en  tho  stock  in  haftd 
of  malt,  when  that  duty  was  diminished  in 
1822,  amounting  to  130,000^  Secoodly, 
owing  to  the  state  of  distress  which  had 
been  represented  (and  1  believe  very  fairly 
vepresented)  by  many  persons,  as  existing 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  hop 
ctiltivation  is  principally  carried  on,  his 
majesty'a  government  thought  it  advisable 
to  see  how  lar  a  temporary  postponement 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  due  on  hops 
might  have  the  efiect  of  relieving  the 
pressure.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
liop  duty,  which  ought  to  have  beoD  re- 
ceived  in  1823,  and  which  exceeded 
350,000/.,  was  not  received  at  all ;  and  that 
the  only  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer  last 
year  on  account  of  the  duty  on  hops,  was 
^  arrear  of  47»000/.  The  dimmutioa  in 
the  amount  of  the  Exdse,  ^was  also  in- 
creased by  a  measure  which  received  the 


sanetion  of  parliament  last .  year,  aocl 
which  I  contemplate  with  the  greatest  aa- 
tisfaction ;  being  persuaded  that  it  muat 
be  ultimately  proauctive  of  much  good  & 
—I  ■  mean  the  act  which  related  to  the 
distilleries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Whev 
I  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  propoae 
such  an  alteration  in  the  law,  1  adlded. 
that  it  might  probably  occasion,  ia  the 
first  instance,  a  considerable  reduction  im 
the  revenue:  but  that,  being  unable  afc 
that  time  to  say  precisely  what  the  ax« 
tent  of  that  alteration  would  be,  I  could 
not  venture  to  assume  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue at  an^  particular  sum.  The  loae 
however  which  was  actually  auataiaed^ 
was  not  so  great  in  Ireland  and  Scotlaiid, 
as  in  England,  where  tlie  operationa  of 
the  distiller  were  suspended  from  hia  be* 
log  doubtful  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  new 
system :  and  1  am  warranted  in  declariagr 
that  one  of  the  main-  objects  which  parlio* 
ment  had  in  view  in  adopting  that  aMO- 
sure  has  been  effected  ;*-I  mean  the  de- 
struction of  illicit  distillation.  It  ia  oir 
this  fact  that  I  build  my  expectatioot  that 
by  and  by  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  pr^ 
duced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  diaunift- 
tion  of  duty,  will  be  amply  coropenMCed, 
not  by  an  additional  consumption  of^apW' 
rits  (for  that  is  hy  no  means  dcairable)v 
but  from  its  becoming  practioaUe  to  bring 
the  i^reater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
spirits  Hhich  shall  hereafter  be  made, 
either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  within  the 
operation  of  the  duty.  It  is  clear,  that  if 
that  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  then 
can  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the' 
revenue  will  sustain  any  eventual  loaa;' 
and  I  trust  tliat,  although  it  would  not  be 
prudent  on  my  part  to  assume  that  the 
causes  of  that  loss  will  immediately  ceeae, 
I  may  confidently  anticipate  that,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  this  great  brandi  of 
the  public  revenue  will  entirely  recofer 
from  the  temporary  injury  which  k  has 
suffered.  ... 

These,  Sir,  are  the  three  principal  cir* 
cumsunces  which  rendered  the  Eatdaa^ 
last  year,  less  productive  than  I  had  end- 
cipated.  A  reference  to  the  docanaaQt 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will  prove,  that 
the  deficiency  sprung  solely  from  tl|e 
causes  which  I  have  described,  and  waa  by 
no  means  occasioned  by  any  decreeae  of 
consumption :  on  the  contrary,  I  can  truly 
state,  that  of  all  the  articles  which  mj 
Excise  duty,  there  are  very  few  indeed  on 
which  the  duty  charged  laat  year  (fiir 
that,  rather  than  the  mere  produce  of  the 
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^ty  in  -any  one  year,  is  the  real  criterion 
df  consumption),  does  not  exceed  the 
duty  charged,  not  only  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  the  average  of  the  last  three 

^ears.  With  respect  to  auctions,  beer, 
ricks  and  tiles,  candles,  coiSse,  glass, 
kfdes,  there  hai  been  a  considerab^  in- 
crease. In  the  article  of  hops  there  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  fiilling  o£  It  oaust 
be  considered,  however,  that  hops  are  a 
nostiluctualing  article,  depending  pecu- 
liarly on  the  contingencies  of  weather :  to 
■  degree  indeed,  of  which  persons  unac- 
quainted with  thecukivation  of  that  article 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  In  licences 
there  has  been  a  small  diminution ;  in  the 
last  year  they  amounted  in  number  to 
901,199 :  and  although  there  is  an  increase 
compared  with  the  year  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  upon  an  average  of  three 
years  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  8,000. 
In  the  article  of  malt  there  is  also  a  dimi- 
nution ;  for  which  I  confess  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely account ;  for  the  quantity  of  beer 
charged  with  duty  has  considerably  in- 
creased, and  I  do  not  know  how  to  recon- 
cile the  fkctf  of  an  increasing  consumption 
of  beer,  and  a  decreasing  consumption  of 
malt.  Perhaps  it  arises  from  the  different 
periods  of  payment,  which  prevented  the 
duty  from  comine  into  the  Exchequer  at 
the  same  time  as  last  year ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  the 
barley-harvest  was  not  a  very  productive 
one,  and  that  the  prices  during  the  latter 

Eart  of  1829,  were  not  so  low  as  they  had 
een  for  the  last  two  or  three  preceding 
years.  Tliese  circumstances  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  diminution  of  the 
duty  on  malt,  as  compared  with  the  prece- 
ding year ;  but  the  receipt  under  that  head 
atill  considerably  exceeds  what  it  was  in 
some  of  the  antecedent  years.  On  paper 
there  has  been  an  increase;  as  also  on 
pepper,  and  on  printed  goods ;  on  salt  a 
very  large  increase ;  on  soap  and  starch  an 
increase ;  on  British  spirits  there  has  been 
a  considerable  diminution,  as  1  before  ex- 
plained; but  an  increase  on  Irish  spirits 
nn|KMted  into  England ;  on  foreign  spirit* 
nil  increase ;  on  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  wine, 
wire,  stone  bottles,  drc.  an  increase.  So 
that  it  appears,  Sir,  that  in  the  long  list  of 
exctseable  articles,  there  are  not  more  than 
four  in  which  any  diminution  of  consump- 
tion has  taken  place,  while  in  all  the 
others  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
improvement.  And  be  it  observed,  that 
arbilst  there  is  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  last  yeari  beyond  that  of  1828,  the 


consumption  or  that  year  itself  exceeded 
the  average  of  the  tnree  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.  I  am  justified  therefore 
in  assuming  that  there  is  a  gradual  and 
progressive  increase  of  consumption ;  in- 
dicating beyond  all  possible  doubt  ihc 
truth  of  what  was  stated  in  the  speech 
froaa  the  throne,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,— that  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  next  item,  Sir,  to  which  I  shall  re- 
fer, is  the  Stamps.  I  took  them  last  year  at 
6,600,000/. ;  and  they  produced€,800;00b^; 
Ii  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  great  imp<^t« 
ance,  but  at  least  it  tends  to  shew 'an  aug- 
mented activity,  and  an  increasing  difi\i- 
sion  of  business  in  the  country.  The 
taxes,  including  land  and  assessed  taxes, 
I  took  last  year  at  7,100,000/.;  the  actual 
receipt  was  6,200,000/.  This  deficiency 
of  nearly  a  million,  I  am  very  far  from 
grudging,  as  it  arose  from  a  measure  which 
I  believe  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and 
afforded  very  general  relief, — I  mean  the 
repeal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  The  post-office  which  I  had  esti- 
mated at  1 ,400,000/.  produced  somewhat 
more  than  that  sum.  The  last  head, 
namely,  the  various  items  under  the  tide 
of  miscellaneous,  which  it  is  exceeding 
difficult  at  any  time  accurately  to  estimate, 
1  bad  taken  at  600,000/.  They  produced 
considerably  more,  principally  occasioned 
by  the  payment  on  account  of  the  Aus- 
trian loan.  And  this.  Sir,  is  a  subject  on 
which  1  confess  I  wish  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  the  Committee. 

I  believe  that  when  the  subject  of  the 
Austrian  loan  was  discussed  in  this  House 
on  former  occasions,  there  were  very  few 
individuals  who  expected  that  this  country 
would  ever  enjoy  the  repayment  of  even  a 
portion  of  it.  Indeed  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  it  was  a  question  by  no  means  of 
easy  adjustment.  For,  although  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  we  had  an  undoubted 
legal  right  tb  sell  the  bonds  of  his  Impe- 
rial majesty  in  the  market,  and  get  what- 
ever they  would  fetch,  yet,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  that  have  occurred  smce 
the  money  was  borrowed,  1  do  not  think 
that,  in  point  of  equity,  wo  should  have 
pressed  too  heavily  on  Austria,  if  we  had 
required  the  repayment  of  the  whole  sum. 
But  although,  as  1  have  already  observed, 
few  persons  in  this  country  supposed  that 
any  part  of  the  sum  would  ever  be  repaid 
his  mi^csty's  government  were  more  sa»- 
guine  in  their  expectations ;  because  they 
knew  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  felt  that 
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his   personal  honour  was  contemed  in 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment ;  and  becase  they  knew  that  thej 
had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  who,  what- 
ever had  been  said  of  him  (and  I  have 
heard  some  very  hard  things  said  of  him 
in  this  House),  is  as  good  and  honourable 
a  man  as  ever  lived  :  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  to  he  found  on  an^  throne  a  more 
virtuous  character.     It  u  true  that  he 
has  what  we,  living  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, may  consider  the  misfortune,  to 
rule  over  a  country  in  which  the  people 
are  subjected  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
monarch :  and  it  is  not  unnatural  thai,  aa 
be  is  called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  government  under  institutions  so  differ- 
ent from  those  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  acts,  which  may  in  fact 
be  merely  the  result  of  those  institutions, 
should  at  tiroes  appear  to  us  in  a  less 
favourable  light.    But  surely  this  is  no 
reason  for  loading  him  with  personal  Im- 
putations, more  particularly  when  it  is  t6 
his  personal  sense  of  honour  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  satisfactory  arrangement 
that  has  taken  place.    That  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  executing  that  arrangement 
no  man  can  doubt ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  finance  minister  of 
Austria  would  be  particulurly  desirous  of 
banding  over  to  this  country  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  he  must  have  found  it 
impossible  to  raise  without  pressing  se- 
verely on  the  interests  and  resources  of 
his  own  country.     Nor  is  it  probable  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  very  popular 
in  that  country,  where  the  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  enter  nicely  into  those 
considerations  of  personal  honour  which 
led  the  emperor  to  make  so  considerable 
a  sacrifice*    So  that  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  we  may  justly  look  upon  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  made,  as  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  character  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria;  although  by  those  who  know 
less  of  bis  imperial  majesty  than  we  did, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  Godsend. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  explained  to  the  Com* 
mittee  all  the  circumstances  which  appear 
to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  review  of  the 
finances  of  this  country  in  the  last  year : 
and  I  must  now  beg  the  Committee  to  ac- 
company me  in  my  estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

I  take  the  Customs  of  this  year  at 
1  l,650,000iL ;  being  an  advance  of  50,000/. 
upon  their  produce  in  the  last.  I  state 
the  probable  increase  only  at  this  sum, 
because  i  think  that  it  voold  be  ytify  im* 


r'udent  on  my  part  to  be  too  sanguine 
therefore  found  my  calculation,  not  oa 
any  anticipation  of  increase  in  the  groaa 
revenue  of  Uie  Customs,  but  on  the  dimU 
nution  in  the  charge  of  its  collection  bj 
the  consolidation  of  the  Customs  in  tfaiw 
three  paru  of  the  kingdoui.    This  savn^ 
has  been  produced  by  the  ready  adoption 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  tho#» 
changes  which  had  been  recommended  b/ 
that   useful  commission,  at  the  hettd  e(F 
which  is  a  right  honourable  friend  of  nuM 
near  me  (Mr.  Wallace);  and  the  labeiir» 
of  which  I  mean  shortly  to  ask  of  parlift* 
ment  to  prolong;  being  sure  the  Houaa 
will  agree  with  me,  that  in  the  execution 
of  the   very  difficult  task  entrusted  !• 
them,  the  members  of  that  commiaaioB 
have  acquitted  themselves  ao  fisitlifttUj» 
aealously,  and  honestly,  that  the  coimiij 
cannot  yet  dispenss  with  the  benefit  of 
their  services. 

The  Excise  I  take  at  25,625,0002.,  \m% 
rather  more  than  the  actual  produoeef 
last  year.  I  ground  this  increaae  OQ  dw 
probable  absence,  during  1824»  of  thoeo 
causes  of  deficiency  which  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  Committee  aa  afieoday 
the  produce  of  1823,  by  the  payment  of 
the  drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand  of 
malt,  and  by  the  temporary  postponeoMot 
of  the  Hop  duties,  to  relieve  theexiatiflip 
pressure.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  aay 
minute  calculation  of  detail  with  reapoca 
to  these  various  items,  which,  however,  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  explain  wheoevor 
required ;  but  1  repeat,  that  I  think  I  nay' 
venture  to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  Ex- 
cise duties  for  the  present  year,  witboat 
anydangerof  over-ratingit,at  ^jdl^^fiML 
The  Stamps  I  take  at  the  same  anaa  as 
last  year,  namely,  6,80O,00QL  The  aa- 
sesflcd  and  Land  Taxes  I  eatimato  aa 
5,100,000/.  In  making  that  estimate^  1 
proceed  on  the  calculation  that  the  aaace 
sed  and  land  taxes  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
years  1820  and  1821,  prior  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  former,  averaged  1f5l0J0OQL 
Since  that  period  a  reduction  baa  takea 
place  of  480,000/.  in  the  agricultural  hocaa 
tax;  and  of  2,216,000/.  in  the  aaseeaed 
taxes ;  making  together  2,696,000{!i ;  ai^ 
if  that  sum  bededucted  from  the  7,51 0,0004 
which  was  the  average  produce  of  the  aa^ 
sessed  and  land  taxes  of  Great  Britain  aa 
the  years  1820  and  1821,  it  will  leave,  as 
the  probable  future  produce  of  this  bramh 
of  the  revenue,  the  sum  of  4,8]4,000l«  la 
the  present  year,  however,.  I  have 
it  at  rather  mora^  in  ceaaeqaeaee  of  aiLi 
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retr  W  aOO,(XXtf.  widch  it  vet  to  be  te> 
wved.  TIm  poit-offioe  I  etUmato  9X 
1^460KXXML;  tbe  niteelUmeoiifl  resources 
of  iocomo  ot  7S0,00Q/.  On  neither  of 
those  points  does  any  explaoation  seem  to 
be  necessary.  There  is  next  the  repay* 
moiitof  1,500,000^  on  account  of  the  Aus* 
trian  ioao,  to  bo  received,  in  the  present 
year;  and  MikhOOO/.  from  the  trustees 
of  half-pay  and  pensions:  making  the 
wbole  of  rae  estimated  receipts  for  the 
year  57|SS5,00(U. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is*  the 
estimate  of  the  expenditore.  The  first 
portion  of  it  consists  of  cbsf  gea  on  the 
ooBsolidatod  fund  of  a  permanent  nature^ 
amounting  to  38,057,654^^  including 
5»i9i«4584.  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  next 
porUoa  consists  of  the  supplies  to  be 
Totod*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
that  I  should  make  any  remark  on  that 
part  of  the  supplies  which  has  already 
ooen  toted  by  parliament  for  thearmj 
and  the  natv ;  or  on  that  part  which  it  is 
probable  wiU  be  voted  for  the  Ordnance. 
It  h  aaffioieat  for  me  to  say  with  reference 
lo  those  items,  that  the  Hoyse  of  Com- 
mons has  alresdy,  by  a  largo  majority, 
given  its  sanction  to  the  two  former ;  and 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  Ordnance  ettimste,  which 
when  that  grant  comes  to  be  proposed, 
will  lead  to  a  different  result.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
every  reduction  has  been  made  in  that  de- 
partment of  tlie  public  service,  which  it 
will  bear  without  impairing  its  real  effici- 
ency^  But  to  the  next  item  of  the  sup« 
plies,f  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous,  I 
bog  sliortly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  unex- 
pected treasore  that  has  found  its  way 
mto  the  Exchequer,  through  the  medium 
of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made 
respecting  the  Austrian  loan ;  and  I  can- 
not anticipate  jthst  the  Committee  will 
object  to  avail  themselves  of  this  treasure, 
for  the  purpose  of  office  ting  certain  ob« 
jects  of  great  national  importance.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  they  will  not  grudge  to 
the  State  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  expenses,  not  of  ordinary  occurence, 
bot  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
meet  under  ordinary  ctrciunstancss. 
•  The  Committee  are  aware,  that  a  few 
years  ago,  an  act  pasaed,  enabling  certain 
commissioners  to  apply  the  sum  of 
4,000,000(.  in  the  boildi^  of  Churches. 
That  thie  was  a  great' oalional  objecti  no 


man  who  values  the  church  estaUishment 
of  this  country,  and  consideia  its  closo 
connexion  with  the  constitution,  can  deny* 
In  foot,  it  was  a  proposition  which  met; 
with  scarcely  any  hostility,  and  which  waa 
sanctioned  by  a  large  majority  of  thai 
House.  That  the  measure  was  right  in 
itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  msubt^ 
the  dispensation  of  that  sum  has  beett 
faithfully  and  wisely  administered;  and 
as  little  can  it  be  questioDed,  that  it  hat 
been  productive  of  great  public  advantage^ 
by  furnishing  to  many  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the  means  of 
attending  the  service  of  the  national 
church  {—means  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  of  our  population,  were 
absolutely  non-existent  in  many  most  ex^ 
tensive  parishes  Although,  however^ 
great  good  has  been  accomplished  in  thia 
respect^  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and^ 
in  my  opinion,  there  cannot  be  a  mono 
important  object,  or  one  more  befitting, 
the  parliament  of  a  great  aiad  a  reiigioua 
country  (which  this  is),  than  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  funds  which  we  have. do* 
rived  from  unexpected  sources,  to  the  eifr*. 
tension  of  the  benefit  which  I  have  d^ 
scribed.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to 
propose,  in  .  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  a  grant  of  500,000/.  for  that  pur* 
pose.  The  manner  in  which  this  proposi* 
tion  seems  te  be  received  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  (Mr.  Hume),  doea 
not  surprise  me,  remembering,  as  I  do^ 
the  liffht  in  which  that  hon.  gentleman 
has  always  viewed  the  church  establish-^ 
ment  of  the  country ;  but  I  am  neverthe- 
less sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  tho 
House  at  large  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
sanction  the  grants  whenever  it  may  fall 
to  my  lot  to  propose  it  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

There  is  another  national  object,  to 
which  I  own  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
desirable  thst  some  part  of  this  money 
should  be  applied:-*!  allude  to  that 
grandest  and  proudest  residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country, — Windsor  Cas- 
tle. 1  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  love  Monarchy,— I  mean 
constitutional  monarch y,^-*and  who  take  a 
pride  in  every  thing  which  eontributes  to 
the  real  dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  will 
not  consider  it  either  inconsistent  with 
their  interests,  or  repulsive  to  their  feel« 
ings,  if  a  portion  of  the  money  in  question 
should  be  applied  to  repair  and  embellish 
that  noble  and  venerable  structure.  Let 
not  the  Committep  sopposey  that  akher 
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kis  mtjestjr  hfraself»  or  hit  majetty'f  go- 
terament,  have  any  wish  to  expend  the 
poblic  fDoney  without  doe  caatioo.  But 
on  that  object  1  mutt  state  in  the  first 
plaoe,  that  Windsor  Castle  having  so  long 
eeased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Courts 
itands  in  absolute  need  of  an  extensive 
repair.— Some  charge  roust  therefore  be 
necessarily  incurred  on  that  head*  But 
fc  also  appears  to  his  majesty's  mintsterst 
that,  in  order  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  comfort  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the 
monarch,  some  alterations  in  the  building 
are  material,  as  mell  as  some  addition  to 
the  domain  by  which  it  is  encircled.  So 
fiir,  however,  from  there  being  any  dis- 
position to  lavish  the  money,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  apply  for  this  purpose  (as 
the  gestures  or  some  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite seem  to  indicste),  it  is  the  express 
desire  of  his  msjesty,  that  the  direction 
of  the  expenditure  shall  not  be  under  the 
sole  control  either  of  himself,  or  of  any 
department  of  thie  government ;  but  it  is 
bis  majesty's  desire,  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpoise; 
and  althougli  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
atate,  either  the  names  of  the  proposed 
commissioners,  or  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  it  will 
he  appointed  on  the  principle  of  selecting 
individuals  without  reference  to  the  par- 
ties which  divide  this  House ;  persons  of 
acknowledged  honour  and  integrity,  whose 
character  and  qualifications  will  afford  the 
amplest  assurance,  that  the  money  will  be 
kiia  out  in  a  way  that  will  do  them  and 
the  country  credit.  The  sum  which  it  is 
intended  thus  to  apply  in  the  present  year, 
is  150,000/. ;  and  the  same  sum  in  the 
two  following  years;  that  is  to  say^ 
100,000/.  in  the  first,  and  50,000/.  in  the 
aecond  of  those  years,  making  altogether 
S00,000/. 

Tliere  remains  another  object,  to  which 
1  now  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee;  and  I  think  its  propriety 
rests  in  some  degree  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  tlist  which  I  have  already  laid 
down,  as  applicable  to  Windsor  Castle. 
.In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  during 
•the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  king's  library,  and 
on  the  building  which  was  to  be  erected 
for  ill  reception,  I  think  a  very  general 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  House,  that,  under 
the  present .  improving  circumstances  of 
the  country,  we  ought  not  to  be  niggardly 
in  matters  that  regarded  the  promotion  of 
uie  arts.   .As  a  mere  question  of  moneyt 


I  do  not  say  that  objections  may  not  be 
urged  apainst  any  such  proposition  at 
that  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
Committee.  But  taking  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  looking  at  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  the  arts,  with  all  thai 
adorns  and  ennobles  man's  nature,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  consistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  and  with 
the  liberal  spirit  of  a  free  people,  to 
give  a  munincent  encouragement  to  the 
support  and  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
There  being  a  fund,  out  of  which  such  an 
object  miffht  be  accomplished  without 
any  immecuate  pressure  on  the  resources 
of  the  coontry»  his  maje8ty*s  government 
felt,  when  a  short  time  ago  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  of  procuring  by  purchase 
a  splendid  collection  of  valuable  pictures, 
that  many  mothres  of  k  high  and  liberal 
policy  invited  us  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of  liying  the 
foundation  of  a  National  Gallery  of  works 
of  art.  Accordingly,  a  negotiation  waa 
opened  with  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Angerstein,  which  tenninated  in 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  tp  the  public  of 
these  pictures,  for  the  sum  of  57,000r. 
I  have  already  stated  the  principle  on 
which  his  majesty's  government  reconK- 
mended  this  grant ;  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  that  if  a  National  Gallery 
had  existed  in  former  times,  the  liberality 
of  individuals  would  long  ere  this  have 
furnished  it  with  as  fine  and  beautifol 
specimens  of  art,  as  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Unless,  indeed,  I  am 
much  mistaken,  there  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection at  present  in  the  possession  of  a 
high-spirited  individual*,  of  acknowledged 
taste  and  judgment,  which  through  his 
liberalit]^,  would  be  likely  to  find  its  way 
to  a  National  Gallery.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  I  am  sanguine  in  my  hope, 
that  the  noble  example  would  be  followed 
by  man)'  similar  acts  of  generosity  and 
munificence:  the  result  of  which  will  be, 
the  establishment  of  a  splendid  Grall^ 
of  works  of  art,  worthy  of  the  nation  ;-— 
a  Gallery,  on  the  ornaments  of  which, 
every  Englishman  who  paces  it  may  gaae, 
with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  re£iecting, 
that  they  are  not  the  rifled  treasures  of 
plundered  palaces,  or  the  unhallowed 
spoils  of  violated  altars. 

These  ore  the  three  leading  items,  for 
which  his  majesty's  government  conceive 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  parliament  to 
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grant  special  TOtes,  ariiing  out  of  the 
•pecial  reiources  which  are  now  at  oar 
iuspoiaL  If  the  House  should  sanction 
the  expenditure  which  I  have  thus  pro- 
posed, the  surplus  left  on  the  years  1823 
and  1824,  will  amount.  toge,ther  to  about 
jlf76S»000/.  .  But  before  I  proceed  to  ex* 
niain  to  the  Committee,  the  view  which 
Bia  majestj^s  goternment  take  of  the 
node  in  which  that  surplus  ought  to  be 
rtndered  available  to  the  public  service, 
I. feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  under  their  con- 
aidetation  the  matter,  to  which  the  present 
Committee  more  particularly  refers.  . 

The  Committee  must  be  aware  that  the 
state  of  public  credit  is  such,  as  very 
much  to  reduce  the  interest  of  money. 
Looking  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
comttry  stands  with  regard  to  her  foreign 
relations,  and  finding  that  there  are  no 
visible,  nor,  as  I  believe,  invisible  grounds 
for  apprehending  any  interruption  of  the 
tranquillity  which  now  exists  in  Europe, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  migesty's  go- 
vernment to  endeavour  to  avail  themselves 
fX  the  present  low  rate  of  interest,  for 
fflhcting  some  reduction  of  that  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  portion  of  our  debt  on 
which  a  hiriier  interest  continues  to  be 
paid ; — ^I  aluide  to  the  4  jper  cents.  The 
amount  of  this  stock,  m  England  and 
Ireland,  is  about  75,000,000/. ;  on  which, 
therefore,  the  annual  charge  at  present  is 
5,000,000^  And  it  is  material  to  state 
how  the  law  stands  with  respect  to  it»r— 
as  that  law  differs  in  some  essential  points 
from  the  law  respecting  the  5  per  cents ; 
of  which,  under  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, the  interest  was  reduced  two  years 
ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  5  per  cents  no  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  upon  government  of  giving 
notice  to  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  the 
intention  to  pay  it  off.  .The  conseouence 
was,  that  it  was  competent  to  the  House 
to  take  the  course  which  thev  did  take ; 
and  to  enact  that  all  persons  who  did  not, 
within  four  weeks  after  the  passing  of  the 
bill  &r  that  purpose,  dissent  from  the 
option  given  tnem  of  receiving  4  per  cent 
stock  instead  of  5,  should  be  liable  to  be 
paid  off.  On  that  occasion,  it  wss  very 
easy  to  adopt  the  principle  of  requiring 
the  dissent  of  the  stocdcholder  instead  of 
his  assent;  and  everv  body  knows  the 
success  with  which  the  measure  was  at* 
tended*  But  with  regard  to  the  4  per 
cents  the  law  is  different ;  for  it  is  specined 
in  the  act,  that  parliament  shall  give  six 


I  months  notice  to  the  holders  of  the  inten* 
tion  to  pay  them  off.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  to  apply  the  principle  of  dissent  to 
the  reduction  of  this  stock,  six  months 
must  of  necessity  elapse  before  we  could 
know  what  money  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  off  those  holders— who,  speculating 
upon  the  possible  change  in  tne  rate  of 
interest  to  which  money  might  In  the 
interim  be  liable,  might  not  w  disposed 
to  become  parties  to  the  proposal  of  ex- 
changing one  description  of  stock  for  the 
other.  What  I  propose  therefore  is,  that 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  intention  to 
pjay  off  fin  a  certain  proportion  and  at 
six  montns  from  the  notice)  all  the  hold- 
ers of  4  per  cent  stock,  except  those 
who,  in  the  course  of  six  weexs  from 
the  date  of  the  notice,  may  consent  to 
receive  100/.  of  S|  per  cent  stock,  for 
every  100^  of  4  per. cents,  and  that  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  off,  shall  be  a  third 
of  the  remainder,  or  a  third  of  the  whole, 
supposing  none  of  the  holders  to  express 
their  assent  to  the  exchange.  I  will  il- 
lustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  instance:— 
supposing  a  third  of  the  holders  to  assent 
to  the  exchange  of  stock,  there  would  re- 
main 50,000,000/.  of  4  per  cents,  of  which 
I  propose  that  one-third  shall  be  paid  off. 
If  none  of  the  holders  should  siffnify  their 
assent  to  the  exchange  of  stock,  then  a 
third  of  the  whole  75,000,000^  of  4  per 
cents  will  be  paid  off  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  sum  required 
for  the  purpose  would  be  25,000,000JL; 
JO  the  former  between  16|000,000/.  and 
17,O0Q»O0O/.  I  ought  also  to  state,  that 
to  induce  the  holders  of  4  per  cents  to 
accept  the  3J^  per  cent  stock,  instead  of 
being  paid  off  in  money,  it  is  intended 
that  the  H  per  cents,  so  created,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  be  paid  off  until  five  years 
from  the  10th  day  of  October  next. 

It  is  impossible,  as  the  Committee  must 
be  aware,  to  expect  to  accomplish  an 
operation  of  so  large  an  extent,  unless 
some  advantage  be  held  out  to  induce  the 
numerous  individuals  interested,  tp  accept 
the  proposal  made  to  them ;  and  I  confess 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  best  mode  .of 
.o&ring  this  advantage  is  by  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  pay  off  the  stock  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  I  have  mentioned.  This 
I  think  much  better  than  giving  any  thing 
of  the  nature  of  a  bonus  in  money  or  in 
additional  stock;  because  if  the  bonus 
were  in  the  shspe  of  monev»  the  progress 
of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  bterrupted ; 
and  if  it  were  in  the  shape  of  stock,  an 
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inconvenient  addition  wonld  be  made  to 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt. 

In  the  cate  of  guardians,  trustees,  and 
persons  absent  from  the  kingdom,  it  is 
uitended  to  propose  that  the  same  time, 
or  the  same  proportional  time,  shall  be 
illowed  as  was  allowed  on  the  reduction 
of  the  5  per  cents.  Assuming,  then,  that 
this  plan  is  successful,  the  result  of  con* 
ipertiog  the  whole  of  the  ^  per  cent  stock 
iftto  8f  per  cent  will  be  an  annual  saving  of 
4  per  cent  on  the  inlereet  of  75,000,000/.; 
or  S75,00tf. 

On  ihe  presumption  that  parliament  will 
think  fii  to  sanction  this  meaeurey  I  will 
now  beg  the  Committee  to  accompany 
me  a  little  beyond  the  present  year ;  and 
aee,  on  that  supposition,  how  we  are  likely 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  year  1837.  I 
wish  to  carry  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  that  point,  not  because  I  flatter 
inyself  that  it  can  be  in  my  fK>wer  to  cal- 
culate with  prophetic  precision  the  state 
af  our  finances;  but  in  order  to  show 
generally  what  that  state  may  be,  if  we 
teflMin  at  peace  during  that  period. 

I  say,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
18279  we  nsay  be  presumed  to  stand  in 
point  of  revenue  at  least  as  well  as  we  do 
at  this  moment.  But  it  ia  not  extravagant 
to  anticipate  progressive  improvement. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  such  a  resolt 
to  follow  from  a  progressive  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  productive  industry  of  the 
eountry;  whereas,  if  the  unfortunate  con* 
tin^ncy  of  war  should  occur,  and  necea- 
aardy  derange  our  present  calculation, 
then  parliament  will,  as  it  has  done 
on  former  occasions  (and  never  in  vain) 
liave  to  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
liation  for  those  exertions  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  us  through  the  dimcol- 
tiea  which  we  might  have  to  encounter. 
Anticipating,  however,  no  such  intermp- 
tioii  of  the  public  tranquillity,  1  think  it 
will  be  advantageous  for  us  to  look  at  the 
prospects  of  the  country  beyond  the  mere 
vear  which  la  under  our  immediate  review, 
m  order  that  we  Buy  be  better  able  to 
Jvdgo  of  the  policy  which  it  is  wite  to 
puHBue,  that  we  may  proceed  on  acmnd 
principles,  and  that  we  may  avoid  those 
tash  and  precipitate  reaolotions,  wbiol^ 
iajurioua  aa  they  are  to  private  individwals^ 
are  doubly  injuriona  to  public  cemmut- 
nitiea. 

I  assume  the  atatemenC  which  I  liave 
made  eC  the  probable  revenue  of  the  pre^ 
aeni  year,  as  the  basia  of  my  caiculatiea 
of  the  probable  reveoue  of  roe  three  fW* 
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lowing  years.  I  do  not  think  that  it  in 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  Cammittcia 
with  a  repetition  of  all  the  figures  of  thai 
calculation,  as  I  anticipate  that  oaoat  of 
the  various  items  through  the  years.  18fi5f 

1826,  and  1827*  will  1^  nearly  the  sama 
as  those  of  the  present  year.  .  I  talw  lb« 
Customs,  however,  in  the  year  lS26|.at 
11,700,000/.;  and  in  the  years4a26aad 

1827,  at  11,750,000/.;  being  an  advaoca, 
in  the  first  of  those  years  of  200,000L» 
and  in  the  last  two  of  250,000^  over  the 
actual  receipt  of  the  last  year.  I  will  ex* 
plain  to  the  Committee  whence  I  aspact 
that  advance  to  accrue. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  I  calcolata 
in  the  present  year  on  an  increase  of 
50,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  diauBiabed 
expense  in  the  collection  of  this  branch 
of  the  revenue ;  but  there  are  other  itana 
of  charge  which  intercept  a  partf>f«tha 
revenue  in  its  progress  io  the  Exduquer, 
and  on  which  I  mean  to  propose  a  aediMN 
tion.  These  are,  certain  bountiea,  idycli» 
for  a  considerable  number  of  yaaia  hnm 
been  renewed,  from  time  to  tisqe,  as  In 
the  view  of  parliament  their  continuaoea 
has  been  thought  necessary,  or  aa  tha  iai* 
terest  of  the  parties  concerned  haa  i»« 
dttced  them  to  urge  it.  I  more  par* 
tieularly  allude  to  some  botmties  en  th« 
whale  mhery,  which  amount  to  BOfiOOL 
per  annum,  and  which  will  expire  of  theas* 
selves  in  the  course  of  the  present  year* 
Looking  at  this  bounty  with  the  beat 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  aad 
strengthened  in  my  own  opinion  respecting 
it  by  the  assistance  and  advice  of.  mjF 
right  hon.  friend,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  (Mr.  Huskisson),  J  am 
convinced  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary. 
It  ii  impossible  that  stich  a  bounty  baa  be 
iodispensable  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  i 
for  the  sum  of  SOJOOOL  bears  so  snoaU  m 
prepection  to  the  immense  genecaL.  es&« 
pense  of  such  undertakings,  that*  it  is 
really  absurd  tdgo  on  with  so  exptodeda 
system ;  the  e^t  of  whieh  must  .beas 
insignificaat,  as  thapsindpie  is  impolkia. 
I  do  not  meaa,  therefore,  to  pcopase  the 
reoewal  of  this  bounty. 

There  are  other  bounties^  which  Ipro« 
pose  to  deal  with  in  the  same  way,  an  the 
euriag  of  henriiigs,  and  fish  of  xliftreBt 
kinds.  It  may  nave  been  very  well  to 
give  such  bounties  years  ago,  itheo  Bci« 
tish  fisheries  were  less  imwieed  than 
those  of  other  ooontiies ;  and  whea  some 
such  premium  waa  necessary  to  enable  us 
fo*'Copq  with  our  rivaU  in  the  market. 
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But  thaft  ift  not  the  ctse  now.  Our  her- 
ring  fisheri^  bare  gone  on  increasing 
e^ety  f^tttp  until  we' are  able  to  m^et  our 
artoiem>  competitors,  the  Dutch,  in  all  the 
nvHrkets  of  Europie.  -  And  we  have  done 
thw,  I  am  coDTinced,  not  in  any  degree 
ineonsequeBce  of  the  bounty,  but  because 
it  hat  been  the  interest  of  the  fishermen 
and  the  cureri,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  their  respective  occupations, 
and  to  use  that  care  and  skill  which  alone 
could  cite  them  a  solid  advantage; 
Such  being  the  case,  I  propose  that  these 
boooties  also  shall  die  a  natural  death ; 
by  which  an  annual  saving  of  70,000/. 
will  be  efieeted. 

There  is  another  class  of  bounties,  on 
the  exportation  of  some  of  our  domestic 
manufactures,  which,  whatever  may  be 
my  pinion  ^f  their  inutility  and  impolicy, 
I  have  always  been  disposed  to  touch  with 
a  deiieatehand:— ^I  allude  to  the  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  linen.  I  know  how 
strong  a  reelins  exists  on  this  subject  in 
Ireland ;  and*  I  am  aware  of  the  right 
wtrich  the  Irish  manufacturer  has,  to  ex- 
pect that  parliament  will  do  every  thing 
rsasmiable  to  protect  the  staple  manu- 
faoture  of '  Ireland ;  and  indeed  to  en- 
courage : every-  species  of  industry  in  a 
cottatry,  where  one  great  cause  of  the 
kunentable  situation  in  which  it  is  placed, 
is'  a- want  of  employment,  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  that  general  good  un- 
derstanding which  is  id  ways  found  to 
exist  in  *  an  industrious  and  occupied 
population.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to 
approach  the  subject  with  great  ten* 
dcnies%  aithough  L  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to'the  utter  inutility  of  the  bounties  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
men-connected with  Ireland  to  recollect, 
that  if  we  give  a  botmty  on  the  ex- 
poftaaion  of  the  manufactured  article, 
exceeding  in  amount  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  in 
effiBct>  invite  tlie  governments  of  other 
eoimtries  to  tax  that  raw  material,  in 
exact'  proportion  to  the  bounty  which  we 
give  on  the  nsaoufactured  article ;  so  that 
we  tax  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
£xcfae<(uers  of  foreign  states.  Let  us 
not  believe,  that  we  are  the  only  people 
in  the  world  possessed  of  common  sense; 
that  other  countries  cannot  s^  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  we  eih  aee  ours,  or 
will  &il  to  avail  theaoselves  of  our  short- 
sightedness. I  am  convinced, .  tJierefore, 
that  theie  bouoties  are  not  onlyeUselesa, 

biitiflSschietous.  -  But  1  shall.noir  propose 
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an  iauhediate'  and  sweeping  abolition  of 
the  whole  of  them.  What  I  mean  to  re* 
commend  is,  that  the  bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  linen  of  an  inferior  kind,  up 
to  seven-pence  a  yard,  shall  cealse  imme- 
diately; and  that  the  bounties  on  the 
higher  descriptions  of  linen  shall  decrease 
ten  per  cent  generally,  until,  by  this 
gradual  course,  the  whole  shall  be  abo- 
lished. By  the  detemfiination  of  these 
bounties,  a  saving  of  100,000/.  a  year  will 
be  effected  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  m  giving 
the  revenue  this  benefit,  we  shall. not  only 
do  no  harm,  but  do  positive  good  to  that 
manufacture,  of  wliich  those  bpuntiies 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
main  support. 

As  to  the  other  items  of  the  revenue, 
the  Excise,  the  Stamps,  and  so  forth,  they 
do  not  require  any  particular  explanation ; 
except,  that  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  tb 
calculate  for  the  next  three  years  on  any 
increase  of  revenue  arising  from  an  in« 
creased  consumption  of  exciseable  articles. 
Not  that  I  have  any  doubt  that  an  increase 
of  consumption  will  take  place,  but  be- 
cause I  do  not  consider  it  wise,  in  a  matter 
of  such  importance,  to  make  my  anticipa- 
tions, however  confident,  the  ground  of 
financial  calculation  which  might  possibly, 
lead  to  disappointment. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
years  in  question,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  My  estimates  of  that  ex- 
penditure are  so  framed,  as  to,  be  quite 
safe  from  the  danger  of  presenting  too 
sanguine  a  view  to  the  House.  I  know 
it  has  been  supposed  that  on  paper,  and 
with  figures,  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer can  always  produce  what  results  he 
pleases.  Possibly  that  may  be  the  case. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,. to  adopt  such 
foolish  policy.  If  it  has  ever  been  resort  ed. 
to  (which  I  do  not  mean  to  admit),  it  is 
in  my  opinion  much  to  be  lamented,  and 
is  by  no  means  deserving  of  imitation.  T 
have  no  disposition  to  indulge  or  excite, 
extravagant  expectations ;  and  I  have 
therefore  calculated  the  expenditure  of 
the  years  1835,  1826,  and  1827,  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  except  as  far  as  it  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  natural  decrement  of  life, 
amongst  those  whose,  half  pay  and  allow-/ 
ances  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
present  charge,  and  except  as  regards  the 
miscellaneous  votes,  in  which  I  assutne  a 
progressive  diminution.  The  actual  ex- 
penditure of  every  year  will  of  course  b^ 
determined,  by.,  parliament  as  the   year 
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comes  round ;  but^  taking  both  thtt  and 
the  revenue  at  the  amount  which  I  have 
calculated,  the  result  is,  that  there  will 
be  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  total  surplus 
to  the  following  extent :— In  the  last  year, 
the  surplus  was  1,710,985^;  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  I  estimate  it  at  1,059,076/.;  in 
1825,  at  S72.S46/. ;  in  1826,  at  4>77,S46/. ; 
and  in  1827,  at  522,346/.  Adding  all 
these  sums  together,  it  appears  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1827,  we  shall  have  a 
total  surplus  of  4,185,099/.*  The  next 

Question,  Sir,  is  what  we  shall  do  with  it  ? 
think  we  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
with  it.  I  am  sure  if  we  can,  we  ouaht ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  House  will  be 
very  ready  to  support  me  in  carrying  into 
eflfect  any  good  of  which  I  can  show  the 
practicability. 

That  which,  at  the  first  blush,  seems 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  surplus. 
Is  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.    This  would  be  the  most  immediate 
and  obvious  method  of  disposing  of  it. 
But  there  is  no  man  who  looks  at  the 
state  of  our  revenue,  and  at  the  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  from  the 
accumulation  of  our  immense  taxation, 
who  must  not  feel,  that  it  is  the  obvious 
duty  as  well  as  policy  of  parliament,  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  fair  occasion  to 
revise  that  system  of  taxation ;  to  endea- 
Tour,  by  acting  on  sound  principles,  to 
relieve,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the 
pressure  on  the  people ;  and  to  place  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  its  power,    in   such  a 
condition,  that  if,  unlMippily,  we  should 
be  surprised  by  war,  it  should  be  found 
no  light  matter  by  any  other  nation  to 
ffrappie  with  us.  It  is  my  intention  there- 
fore to  propose,  that  we  should  make  use 
of  the  surplus  which  has  accrued,   and 
which  will  accrue,  as  the  means  of  com- 
mencing a  system  of  alteration  in  the 
fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  of  the 
country,  which  I  believe  will,  at  its  very 
outset,  be  attended  with  immense  benefit, 
and  which  I  am  convinced,  if  wis^  ap- 
plied and  steadily  persevered  in,  will  leave 
us,  at  the  end  of  the  four  yean  to  which 
I  have  confined  my  observations,  in  a  stiU 
more  flourishing  condition  than  that  in 
which  we  are  at  the  present  momenta 

The  first  article.  Sir,  on  whick  I  pro- 
pose a  reduction  of  duty,  ia  one  winch 
m»  already,  in  some  degree,  tiMugh  inci* 
dontaUy,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  promise  that  I  ean  do  a 
great  deal  with  respect  to  it;  but  I  will 


do  all  that  oircumstancea  wiU  alliNr» 
The  committee  will  recollect,  that  at  on 
early  period  of  the  session,  when  I  pf#v 
posed  to  the  committee  of  waye  somI 
means  a  vote  with  respect  to  certain  ma^ 
nual  duties  on  forwgn  spirits,  a.quealion 
arose  as  to  the  duty  on  rum.  Two  horn 
gentlemen,  the  hon.  member  for  Briatoj* 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen»  hoik 
strongly  urged  me  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
that  article;  the  hon.  member  for  Aoof^ 
deen  indeed  saying,  that  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  ko 
would  propose  an  amendment  to  dMl| 
efiecU  I  did  not  think  it  consiatont  wiili 
my  duty,  to  explain  at  that  paritaiht 
period  what  were  the  views  or  hia  aMK 
jesty's  government  on  the  suhject*  I 
thought,  also,  that  if  a  reduction  weio  to 
be  made  in  the  duty  on  the  airtUoi  that 
was  not  the  best  moNoe  of  makioff  it;  wsoA 
that  it  was  desirable  to  make  it  o»  tlio 

r^rmanent,  and  not  on  the  annoal  dntjr* 
therefore  abstained  from  giving  aajr  wm^ 
swer  to  the  hon.  gentlemen ;  not  ~ 
I  wished  to  act  uncourteously  to 
but  for  the  reasons  which  I  haee  jwl 
stated.    I  will  now,  however,,  obaervai 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  a  «»r 
duction  in  the  duty  on  mm,  so  as  to 
relieve  it  from  one  of  the  peculiar 
culties  under  which  it  labours,  by 
ducing^  that  duty  to  the  level  of  the  &atf 
on  British  spirits.    No  one,  I  presume^ 
can  think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  datf 
on  rum  lower  than  the  duty  on  spirila 
produced  by  British  distiUation.    All  tM 
can  be  done  with  propriety  is,  to  put  theaa 
on  the  same  footmg.    I  propose,  themi 
fore,  to  make  a  reduction  of  one  shiltfny 
and  three-halfpeace  a  gallon  in  the  du^ 
on  rum.    I  am  aware,  that  there  are  giih 
cumstancea  connected  with  the  practice 
of  levying  the  duty  according  to  tfMr 
strength  or  the  spirit,  which  may  prevnsa 
our  bringing   the    two   descriptmna  off 
spirits  to  exactly  the  same  point  of  Ofod** 
ixation.    But  then  it  ought  to  bo  reooU 
looted  by  those  who  are  intereste4  in^libo 
question,    that  the  dIstiUera  of  .Rrili^^ 
spirita  are  also  liable  to  the  malt  duty;  aa 
that  I  belicTe,  when  the  whole  is  sakasi 
together,  the  diierence  betmeft  theon 
two  intcvesta  may  be  considefed  as  fiHrlyi 
balanced    by  the   proposed.  sedoctiaaL 
Whether  or  not  this  diminution  of  dutgr. 
will  have  any  imporianl  efcct  upoik  mm 
doaMiiga  in  rano,  I  da  not  know^-i-k'SSW' 
bo  ssS,  that  k  wiH  not  do^  Buiek ftr^ 
We^IfdiBs.    Veriiapanok.  ftal 
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iImiI  Uie  reduotioD  is  sound  in  principle ; 
and  I  am  iUways  ready  to  adopt  a  mea- 
sure that  is  sound  in  principle^  even 
though  I  do  not  anticipate  any  extensive 
benwt  from  it  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
eause  I  am  satisfied  that  its  result  cannot 
be  bad.  A  measure  sound  in  principle 
majf,  or  rather  it  muti  ultimately  lead  to 
good.  If  we  cannot  do  all  we  would,  let 
ua  do  all  we  can.  Let  us  give  to  the 
asrioulturists  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
Westplndian  colonies*  the  relief  in  the 
ttiarket,  which  is  not  only  justified  on 
general  principles,  but  called  for  by  their 
peculiar  and  pressing  wants  at  the  pre* 
aant  moment.  Without  troubling  the 
committee  with  the  grounds  of  the  esti- 
mator I  shall  merely  state,  that  I  calculate 
this  reduction  of  duty  will  cost  the  reve- 
nue about  150,000^ 

The  next  duty  I  sliall  mention,  is  one 
of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
tho  present  session.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  it  this  evening  from  a  wor- 
thy alderman,  one  of  the  representatit es 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  pressed  upon 
us,  very  earnestly  and  naturally,  the  se- 
verity with  which  it  is  felt  by  his  consti- 
tuents s— I  allude  to  the  duty  on  Coals. 
It  is  i»eoessary  for  me,  however,  to  explain 
myself  fnlly  upon  this  subject ;  because 
thie  asentton  of  the  word  *<  Coals  '*  may 
lead  some  persons  to  suppose  that  I  am 
prepared  to  repea)  the  duty  on  that  article 
altogether.  That  is  not  my  intention; 
and  1  will  state  to  the  coasmittee  why  I  do 
not  contemplate  so  extensive  a  reduction. 

We  have  heard,  Sir,  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Staffordshire,  and  from  others, 
the  objections  which  are  felt  in  the  inland 
parts  ii  the  country,  where  collieries  are 
aituated,  to  any  diminution  of  the  duties 
on  aea4>ome xoals.  Now,  I  will  not  go 
«o  far  as  to  say  that  if,  from  the  long 
Mustence  of  particular  but  impolitic  du- 
ties, various  interests  have  grown  up  to  a 
magnitude  which  they  would  not  have 
attained  if  they  had  beisn  left  to  firee  com- 
petition, we  are,  under  no  circumstances, 
justified  in  toudiing  those  duties,  because 
by  so  doin^  we  may  incidentally  injure  the 
interests  la  queation;  if  that  principle 
were  nniversidly  admitted,  we  should 
never  interfere  with  any  evil,««-we  should 
never  make  any  improvement  in  our  com- 
mercial or  financial  system.  But  un- 
doubtedly we  ought  to  take  care,  at  any 
future  period,  when  we  may  be  imposing 
new  taxes,  not  to  get  into  such  a  predica- 
nmnt  agda;   and  I  Imp?  tlMU  such  a 


course  will  be  found  practicable.  But, 
Sir,  we  are  now  in  these  difficulties. 
They  have  embarrassed  us  for  above  *a 
century.  This  very  dutv  on  coals  is  a 
tax  of  long  standing ;  it  lias  been  gradu- 
ally producing  the  evils  which  attend  it ;. 
and  consequently  we  cannot  deal  with  it  • 
at  once.  1  do  not  think  it  fit  and  proper 
therefore  to  go  to  the  extent  of  reducing 
the  whole  duty.  But,  Sir,  if  this  duty 
cannot  be  entirelv  dispensed  with,  it  may* 
be  advantageously  modified.  It  presses 
very  unequally.  If  it  presses  on  various 
parts  of  the  country,  it  presses  with  pe- 
culiar and  unnecessarily  aggravated  se-. 
verity  on  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  duty  on  sea-borne 
coals  in  the  country  at  large,  is  six  shil- 
lings a  chaldron ;  in  the  port  of  London, 
it  is  nine  shillings  and  four-pence.  Now, 
although  I  feel  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  whole  duty  at  once,  I  feel  none  in 
reihoving  that  aggravated  part  of  the  evil 
which  is  applicable  solely  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  those  consumers  of  coals 
who  derive  their  supply  from  the  city  of 
London.  I  shall  therefore  propose  to 
make  a  reduction  of  three  shillings  and 
four-pence  in  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals 
brought  to  the  port  of  London  s  thereby 
leaving  the  duty  there,  the  same  as  the 
duty  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I 
believe  that  this  reduction  will  be  very, 
beneficial ;  and  that  it  will  be  doubly  so  if 
accompanied  by  another  measure,  which, 
as  it  is  founded  on  sound  principles, 
ought  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
committee  are  aware  that,  at  present,  while 
on  the  one  hand,  sea-borne  coals  brought 
to  the  port  of  London,  are  subject  to  a 
duty  of  nine  shillings  and  four-pence  a 
chaldron,  on  the  other  band  there  is  a 
restriction  on  the  importation  into  London 
of  inland  coals,  either  by  the  Thames,  or 
by  canals.  No  coals  can  be  imported  into 
London  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  by  being  brought  down  the 
Thames,  except  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
ten  shillings  a  ton,  or  chaldron,  I  do  not 
exactly  recollect  which,  but  it  amounts  to 
a  prohibition.  With  I'espect  to  the  inland 
coals  which  may  be  brought  to  London 
by  the  Grand  Junction  and  other  canals, 
they  are  saddled  with  a  duty  of  seveti 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton,  which  is  re- 
latively equivalent  to  the  duty  of  nine 
shillings  and  four-pence  per  chaldron  on 
sea-borne  coals ;  and  moreover  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tons  annually  ahidi  be  imported  into  Lon- 
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don  in  that  way.  This  absurd  and  un- 
meaning  restriction  is  perfectly  useless; 
because  the  duty  is  so  high,  that»  added 
to  the  charges  of  canal  conveyance,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  coals  from  being 
imported  in  that  way ;  and  very  little  in- 
deed is  brought,  except  what  is  used  by 
ft'  few  individuals  as  a  curiosity.  I  cannot 
possibly,  therefore,  conceive  the  use  of 
continuing  this  restriction.  As  long  as 
the  coal-owneia  who  send,  and  the  ship- 
owners who  bring  coals  to  London,  are 
aaddled  with  the  heavy  duty  of  nine  shil- 
lifigs  and  four*pence,  I  can  see  why  they 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  ruinous 
competition  of  inland  coals.    But,  if  we 

S've  the  coal  proprietors  of  the  north  of 
ngland,  and  the  ship-owners,  a  reduction 
of  more  than  a  third  of  the  duty  on  sea- 
borne coals,  why  should  we  not  abolish 
this  absurd  restriction  on  the  importation 
into  London  of  inland  coals ;  and  allow 
the  consumer  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
thero  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  duty  ? 
That  such  a  regulation  would  have  a  be- 
neficial effect,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt. 
It  will  put  an  end  to  the  power  whioh  those 
who  engage  in  this  trade  now  possess,  in 
common  with  all  monopolists,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  coals  beyond  their  fair  value, 
by  stinting  the  supply,  and  proportioning 
it  to  their  own  interests,  rather  than  to  the 
wants  of  the  .consumer.  The  coal-owner 
may  have  a  right  to  do  this ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  afler  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  and  to  say  to  him,  <«  If  you 
cannot  ^t  sea-borne  coals»  except  at  a 
price  higher  than  you  ou^lit  to  pay,  we 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
supply  of  coals,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  from 
another  quarter."  I  calculate.  Sir,  that 
the  reduction  of  duty  will  increase  the 
consumption  both  of*^  sea-borne  and  of 
inland  coals^  so  as  not  to  occasion  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
diminution  of  the  duty.  According  to 
the  present  consumption,  the'reduction  of 
duty  which  I  propose  would  occasion  a 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  200,000/.; 
but,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  just  stated, 
I  think  we  may  estimate  the  actual  pre- 
sumable loss  at  only  about  100,000/. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  observations 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address 
to  the  committee,  I  alluded  to  that  part 
of  the  question  w:faich  relates  to  a  more 
free  and  liberal  system  ofpolicT  in  roptters 
connected  with  trade.  To  this  division 
of  the  subject  I  will  now  particularly  in- 
vite the  ^tention.  of  the  comiqittee. 


There  are,  as  of  course  hon.  gentlemea 
are  aware,  various  branches  of  our  trade, 
which  are  encumbered,  on  the  one  hand 
witli  high  duties  in  respect  to  iroportatiofiy 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  a  number  of 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  respect  to 
exportation*     Among  these  is. the  article 
of  wooL    As  the  law  now  stands  (which 
law,  aa  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  ia  of 
very  recent  establishment),  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  wooiiaaixpoiica 
a  pound ;   it  having   been  originally,  a 
penny.    The  increased  dutv  was  imposed 
m  1819;  not  at  all,  as. it  has  been  often 
but  inaccurately  stated,  and  as  often  de- 
nied by  my  noble  friend  at  the  bead  of 
the  Treasury,  and  myself,  as  a  duty,  of 
protection,  but  as  a  duty  of  revenue. 
Whenever  the  parties  who  are  intareaied 
in  this  subject  have  sought  the  abrogstion 
of  the  law,  they  have  always  been  Cold, 
<*  You  have  no  right  to  object  to  thia  d«ty 
so  long  as  you  require  that  the  produce 
of  the  British  wool-grower  shall  be  coo^ 
fined  to  the  consumption  of  this  couDtry»" 
This  opinion  we  have  never  concealed, 
either  in  parliament,  or  from  the  persooa 
engaeed  in  the  trade;  to  whom  we  have- 
invariably  said,    *<   If  you  will  conaeoi  to 
the  removal  of  the  impolitic  restrsction 
(as  we  consider  it)  on  the  exportation  of 
British  wool,  we  will  propose  to  parlia- 
ment the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool."    This  propo- 
sition led  to  much  communication  laat 
year  with  the  manufacturers  in  different* 
parts  of  the   country.      Meetings  were 
field,  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed, 
and  various    resolutions   were    adopted. 
As  may  be  supposed,  some  difference  of 
opinion  was  found  to  exist  respecting  it. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  thought,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  be  less  bene- 
ficial to  them  than  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction would  be  injurious ;  and  therfr- 
fore  were  desirous  that  the  matter  should 
be  left  where  it  was,  and  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made.    They  were  anxious  in- 
deed to  get  rid  of  the  duty,  but  not  at  the 
loss  of  the  protection  which  they  fancied 
the  restriction  affi>rded   them.      But:  a 
majority,— I  may  say  a  decided  majority, 
—of   the  individuals  interested    in   the 
woollen  trade,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  them  to  accede 
to  tlie  proposed  compromise,  namely,  that 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool. should  be  repealed,  and  the  free  ok- 
portation  of  British  wool  permitted. 
Iconfess,  Sir,  that  on.  the  beat  and  noft 
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deliberate  view  I  have  been  able  to  tiake 
of  this  subject,  I  cannot  tee  what  reason- 
able objection  there  can  be  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  alteration.  A  part  of  the 
plan,  therefore,  which  I  ihall  submit  to 
the'House  will  be,  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool  from  six- 
pence a  pound,  which  ft  is  at  present,  to  a 
penny  a  pound,  which  it  was  before  the 
year  1819;  and  to  allow  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool  on  the  payment  of 
the  jmall duty  of  a  penny  also;  and  thus 
to  put  them  upon  a  level,  keeping  the  ba- 
lance even  between  the  two,  and' sweeping 
away  endless,  needless,  and,  as  I  think, 
injurious,  statutes  of  restriction,  together 
with  penalties,  oaths,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides,  which  are  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, and  can  produce  no  possible 
good.  By  these  means  the  whole  trade 
will  be  put  upon  a  footing  beneficial  to 
both  parties— the  grower  and  the  manu- 
facturer. On  that  matter  I  ^el  none  of 
the  apprehensions  of  evil,  which  have  at 
times  been  expressed  by  both  parties.  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
change  will  be  a  great  extension  of  our 
woollen  trade  to  every  quarter  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion how  such  a  state  of  things  can  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  growers 
of  wool  in  this  country,  who  supply  the 
raw  material.  I  see  nothins  but  goodf  that 
ean  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
and  the  concomitant  removal  of  the  re- 
striction ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
I  shall  be  supported  by  the  House.  The 
loss  which  I  anticipate  to  the  revenue  from 
the  proposed  alteration  is  about  350,000^ 
The  next  proposition  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is 
one  whidh  I  own  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  this  view  of  the 
subject ;  I  mean,  as  relates  to  the  removal 
of  restrictions :— >I  allude  to  the  trade  in 
silk.  The  Committee  are  aware,  that  at 
present  that  trade  is  thus  circumstanced : 
—there  is  a  high  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
and  a  positive  prohibition  of  the  use  and 
consumption  ot  the  foreign  manufactured 
article.  I  will  advert  to  the  latter  of  these 
considerations  first,  and  ask,  where  is  the 
advantage  of  letaining  this  prohibitory 
sytitem  ?  Where  is  the  advanta^  of  re- 
taining it,  looking  at  it  either  with  refer- 
ence to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  with  reference' to  our  own  domes- 
tic interests  ? 
•  For  somf  years  pait  there  has  prevailed 


in  this  country,  among  out  ablest  statai 
men,  and  our  most  eminent  writers  oo^o^ 
litical  economy,  and  I  may  say  indeedaU 
men  of  understanding  and  reflection,  a  de^ 
cided  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  prohibitory  system  is  exceedingly  im- 
politic. We  have  recently  made  some 
progress  towards  the  removal  of  this  eviL 
Are  we  to  stop  short  ?  If  we  do  stop  short 
what  will  foreign  nbtions  say.  and  justly 
say,  of  our  conduct  ?  Will  they  not  say 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to.deludethem; 
that  while  we  have  met  them  with  libera-* 
lity  in  our  mouths,  •  we  hated  it  in  our 
hearts ;  that  the  whole  end  we  had  m  view 
was  to  cajole  thein  into  the  admUioii  of 
our  own  manufactures  into  their  territo- 
ries, while  we  continued,  by  adhering 
closely  to  an  antiquated  system,  toexclbde 
their  manufactures  from  our  territories'?^ 
If  our  practice  is  to  be  so  much  at  vbA^ 
ance  with  our  professions,  it  is  imposiibttr 
that  any  credit  can  be  given  to  tlie  latteiv 
Whenever  a  foreign  state  imposes  ancKr* 
duty  on  any  of  our  manufactures,  his' ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  my.  right  hmu 
friend  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
well  knows,  are  immediately  assailed  with 
letters  and  applications  from  all  quarters, 
calling  upon  tnem  to  make  representationa 
and  remonstrances,  in  order  to  obtain. a 
removal  of  the  duty  ;  and  a  train  of  ad- 
verse consequences  is  predicted,  should 
those  representations  and  remonstraijioea 
be  in  vain.  What  follows?  Our  ambas- 
sador is  directed  to  state  to  the  fordgn 
court  at  which  he  resides,  that .  the  new 
duty  is  very  injurious  to  British  interests, 
and  is  viewed  by  this  country  in  an  unfa* 
vourable  light*  The  answer  made  to  him 
is,— *<  It  mav  be  so ;  but  we  cannot  help  it» 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  your  goods 
without  duty,  if  you  persevere  in  impoa- 
ine  high  and  prohibitorv  duties  on  ours/* 
After  such  a  reply,  the  British  ambassador 
must  make  hisbow, and  retire;  discomfited, 
if  not  ashamed ;  for  I  defy  the  wit  of  man 
to  invent  an  answer  which  will .  meet 


powerful  argumentum  ad  hominem  of  the 
foreign  minister.  Other  countries .  must 
therefore  conclude  that  we  are  only  en- 
deavouring to  delude  them ;  that  it  is  all 
pretence  and  hypocrisy  oa  our  part ;  and 
that  we  do  not  really  believe  there  ia 
practical  soundness  in  the  principles  w)e 
abstractedly  recommend.  I  iqysdf .  am, 
however,  well  satisfied  that  those  princi- 
ples are  as  sound  in  practice,  as  they  are 
m  theory ;.  and  that  we  ousht  to  uke  the 
first .  opportunity .  of    adopting    them* 
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iMr  bnrthensy  and  reCunied  t^  the  nttund 
tlimam  and  grace  of  dMir  oirn  figor^ 
This  I  bdiere  to  bea  yttf  oomoKni  prac^ 
tioe  t  and  in  Act  there  is  no  end  to  tbein^ 
geniona  detlcet  r^orted  to,  to  ioCit>dttC8 
contraband  articlea.  Bat,  8k^  there  is 
something  more.  Is  it  ingenisitjr  alone 
which  is  dispkijed?  far  from  iu— It  is  too 
firequentl  J  accompanied  by  fraud,  and  per- 
jury, and  etery  bad  moral  consequence. 
We  all  know  that  crime  begets  crime.  A 
pfffemef  vUiatar  always  spring  from  it.  A 
man  who  begins  by  being  smuggler,  gene- 
rally ends  with  being  some&uig  moefa 
wtNlM.  Nemo  repeniijuii  turpissinnts.  A 
young  man  begins,  perhaps,  ny  bringing 
over  a  piece  of  silk,  as  a  present  to  a  femide 
friend.  This  is  an  act,  which  in  itself  is 
not  only  innocent^  but  laudable.  But  we 
have  converted  it  by  our  laws  intoa  crime ; 
and  when  a  man  has  once  accustomed 
himself  to  any  violation  of  the  law,  he  will 
Hot  feel  it  very  difficult  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther»  He  finds  that  he  cannot  efiect  his 
object  without  concealment.  He  must 
deceive— be  must  take  a  fidse  oath— he 
becomes  familiarized  with  perjury.  Hav- 
ing begun  by  making  presents,  he  dis- 
covers that  he  may  turn  the  practice  to 
bis  pecuniary  advantage ;-— he  smuggles 
on  a  larger  scale.  Finding  that  he  miULes 
affreat  profit  by  smuggling  gloves,  shoes, 
si&s,  drc.  he  is  tempted  to  embark  in  more 
extensive,  more  dangerous,  and  more  cri- 
minal speculations.  What  is  the  conse- 
ouence  r  You  must  fit  out,  man,  and  arm 
snips*.  As  was  observed  the  other  even- 
ing in  the  House,  you  are  absolutely 
dbliged  to  maintain  a  navy,  in  order  to 
keep  contraband  trade  in  dieck :  you  can- 
not help  yourselves. — Battles,  and  blood- 
shed, and  murder  ensue.  All  this,  Sir,  is 
very  melancholy ;  and  it  is  all  for  what  ? 
For  the  fanciful  notion  that  it  upholds  the 
interesU  of  our  silk  manufactures !  And 
after  all,  our  silk  manufactures  are  so 
highly  thought  of  in  foreign  countries,  that 
at  this  very  moment,  where  a  market  is 
open  to  the  goods  of  this  country,  upon 
equal  terms  with  those  of  any  other,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  British  silk  goods 
(at  least  many  descriptions  of  them) 
would  drive  all  their  rivals  out  of  the 
field.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretence  for  saying  that  to 
ohatige  the  system  would  bo  to  injure  our 
silkmanufiMttures.  Let  us  accompany  the 
ranoval  of  the  prohibitioii  wkh  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  the  raw  ittaterial ;  and 
there  is  not  a  fitomgneountry  that  will 


nare  never  was  a  more  fitvoarable  oppor- 
liMii^  than  the  present  for  carrying  those 
Ipcteeiples  into  eAct,  and  for  invitinar  fb« 
nten  ^wers  to  act  in  conformity  to  them. 
It  IS  tiflse  to  cut  the  cords  which  tie  down 
eoomieroe  to  the  earth,  that  shemay  spring 
aloft,  ttOconfined  and  unrestricted,  and 
shower  her  blessings  over  evoy  part  of  the 
world.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  at  which 
soch  4^  policy  oouldbe  adopted  with  the 
asostnivonrablo  expectations  of  success,  it 
is  the  pf^saent.  Is  not  our  revenue  flourish- 
ing? Ate  not  our  manuhctures  in  a  state 
oAntversalactivity ?  Is  not  capital  in  eacer 
search  of  the  means  by  whicn  it  may  oe 
j^ofitably  employed  ?  This  is,  therefore, 
the  finest  possible  opportunity  for  the 
country  to  einaticipate  itself  from  ancient 

audices,  and  to  make  a  new  start  in  the 
I  for  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
On  tfiesemunds  I  am  anxious  to  propose 
the  adopuon  of  this  liberal  system.  But, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  if  there  are  not  many 
other  motives,  independent  of  every 
•eosideration  of  a  merely  commercial 
Bitiire,  which  must  strong  increase  our 
obnviction  of  its  expedieney  ?  In  tha  first 

fioe,  is  it  not  pofectly  well  known,  that 
spite  of  all  the  guaros  and  fences  which 
we  may  place  about  them,  these  prohibit- 
lions  are  ia  point  of  fact  evaded ;  and  thus 
become  the  foundation  of  another  system, 
atandiaff  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  the 
dvil  order  of  the  state  ? 

I  remember,  and  I  dare  say  there  are 
UMmy  honourable  gentleihen  who  have  not 
Ibrgotten,  that  when  the  hon.  member 
Smt  Aberdeen  last  year  produced  his  Ban- 
dana handkerchief  even  m  this  place,  and 
kavii^  triumphantly  unfhried  the  standard 
of  sihuggling,  blew  his  nose  in  it,  and  de- 
Kberateiy  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  I  re- 
amded  the  hon.  member  of  that  of  which 
Be  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  at  the  time ; 
nansdy,  diat  there  was  not  a  eentleman 
star  him  who  had  not  an  absolute  rig^ht 
to  take  possession  of  that  handkerchief 
and  export  it  to  a  fbrei^  country.  Tliis 
amy  appear  to  be  a  ludicrous  view  of  the 
aobject;  but  I  mention  it  only  as  afford- 
ing a  practical  illustration  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  carrying  our  prohibitions  into 
dannlete  e&ct.  Every  one  who  has  been 
m  tne  coast,  and  has  watdied  the  arrival 
ef  vessels  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
atnt,  asnst  have  frequently  obsmed  fe- 
Bsshm  step  out  of  them,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  the  most  uncomfortaUe  corpu- 
lency, who,  in  thne  however,  and  without 
miy  aorgji^  afil,  were  saMy  ddivered  of 
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noi  be  fflad  to  tftke  our  nttfUMifactured 
silks.    I  hope,  therefose.  that  parliameni 
will  thiok  il  full  time  to  throw  down  this 
hollow,  gilded  idol  of  imaginiry  protect 
tioo»  and  to  establish  on  Uie  fiMindatiou 
which  h  has  so  long  usurped,  the  simple 
apd  well-proportioned  statue  of  commer- 
cial liberty.     For  this  purpose,  I  shall 
propose,  first,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
rsw  silk  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  £ast  Indies  suggests  to  me 
another  point,  on  which  I  wish  to  sa^  a 
few  wordsu    Every  body  knows  the  imi 
menfte  advantages  we  derive  from  our 
commerce  with  the  East  Indies.    Every 
body  also  knows  the    peculiar    circum* 
stances    atlending   that    commerce.    It 
is  very   singular,   but   very   true,  that 
whereas   the   origiBsl   staple     manufiu:- 
tory     of    the    &»t    Indies    was    that 
of  cotton  goods  (for,  fhim  the  cheapness 
of  labour,    and  other  causes,  the  finest 
fiibrics  were  formeriy  made  there)*  it  haa 
BOW  been  completely  superseded   by  the 
cotton    manufacture  of  England.    The 
cottons  of  India  are  bo  longer  preferred 
even  by    those  who»  from   natural  and 
ancient  prejudices,    naigbt  be    supposed 
kkely  to  prefer  them.    This  change  may 
perhaps  in  one  sense  be  yerybenefioialta 
us;  but  it  has  been  very  severe  io  its 
operation  upon  the  unfortunate  persona 
in  that  country,  whose  livelihood  depeod-t 
ed  on  the  sale  of  manu&ctures  na  longer 
valuable.    But,  though  apparently  highly 
advantageous  to    Great  Britain  in  one 
sense,  it  is,  in  another,  very  prsjudteiBl  to 
us.    For  whatever  tends  to  oontracfttlMi 
means  of  the  East  Indies  to  fNsy  fiir  our 
manufactures,  must  be  in  various  ways 
highly    detrimental    to     this    country. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  whidi  tenda  to  give 
the  Esst  Indies  new  means  of  bringing 
their  produce  into  consumption  beve,  must 
be  importantly  beneficial ;  and  it  is  under 
thn  impression,  that,  whilst  I  would  ad- 
mit the  BMnu&ctored  sflks  of  (ndia  at  a 
feir  doty,.  I  would  at  the  same  -time  pro^ 
pose  that  the  duty  on  caw  silk  froan  the 
East    Indies,    wihjch  is    at  present  four 
shillings  a  pound,  should  be  reduced  to 
threepeneeapound;  andtkatthedutyon 
raw  silic  from  China  and  Italy,  whicb  laat 
praient   &wm   shilliags  and   sixpence   a 
pound,  shall  bo  reduced  ta  sispenoe  a 
pound ;  and  thai  the  duty  opoii  Organ* 
shie  siik^  which  ia  at  pesfoni  fonrteeM 
shittioga  aa|A  ten-penee  a  pound,  slMtt  be 
reduced  to  seven  shiiUagaaadt  sixpeace^a 
pound    Ishattalaopa^opetbat  aH.  tte 


probibiliees  on  the  im{>oitilioo  of  forsjgpi 
manufactured  silks  b^  withdrawu,  as  I 
trust  for  ever ;  and  kf  Ihoee  prohibitiena 
I  shall  propose  to  substitute  the  Iblloiwiifi 
duties  :-^0A    t^aia   silk   goods    in   Ihia 
piece,  fifteen  saillin^  a  pound ;  on  figWK 
ed  silk  goods  (which  are   much,  morei 
valuableT,  twenty  shilUogs  a  pound  i  mi 
on  aU  otoer  silk  goods,  thirty  per  cenft, 
ad  vaioremn    I  shall  likewise  propose  tbafe 
shoes,  gloves,  and  other  articlea  of  tbil^ 
sort,  which  every  body  knows  are  noti 
now  kept  out  at  all,  but  whidi,  being  pfo«i 
hU>itad  by  kw,.  are  inftipduced  iatoi  llm 
country  liy  fn^A  be  admilled  on  payi^ 
a  duty  of  thirty  pet  cent,  srf  walorem^   I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  with  remrdl  *■ 
to  the  lastrmeationed  actioles  tbereoug^Uai 
be  no  variation  in  the  scale  of  dutyi  ofi 
thai  the  duty  ought  always  to  conlinuft  m 
hij^h  as  I  have  stated  it ;  hut  at  all  evaola 
it  u  fair  io  the  commencemeal  la  let  thai 
advantage,  if  aay,  be  in  &vour  of  lllo» 
British  maaufiictuieiv     The  loss  to  thai 
revenue  by   this  dsainutiaBi  of  the  «Bli( 
duties  wUi,  according  to  a^  calculatieai^ 
amount   to  about  4/SiJOQOk      Withswl 
troubling  Uie  Comaiittee  with  the  details,. 
1  will  merely  observe,  that  in  my  esti«t 
mate  I  nsake  a  very  moderate  allowaneet 
&Nr  the  amount  of  duty  which   will   kit 
received  after  the  proposed  change   baa» 
been  carried  into  ettbct. 

It  appean,  then,  Sor,  that  the  toud  lose 
to  the  revenue  upon  the  various  duAiea 
which  I  peopose  toi  reduce,  will  standi 
tkus>-« 
ICum,  ••••«. ..•••••••••••«a«..  iCl^Q,uOCr 

Goals,  «..^-M«...........^.«  lOQpOOO^ 

Wool,  ••«••••••  •••.••••..•••.»M  9o(/,€KjQi. 

Silk,  .......^.........^ 462,600 


^•■"^^T*^?" 


•»• 


«£.l,062,00O 
This  will  be  the  whole  of  the  annual 
decrease.  If  we  mahiply  the  sum  of 
^,062,000^.  by  three,  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  the  loss  of  the  years  182&  18W» 
ami  182(7',  ai|d  to  tkU  add  half  that,  sum 
as  the  loss  whidL  will  accrue  in  this  prei* 
sent  year^  }€M^  we  shaU  fiad  that 
the.  total:  Ipsa  .  down  to  the  end  of  thot 
year  1827,  wUL  be  8,71T,0Q0L  If  tfaa| 
aosouat  bcdeduoted  from  the  aarplna  tn 
whick  I  hava  benre  dinected  the  attentiesi 
of  the  rnaawiflree,  n&  4ftja6fi&9i, 
dil^ranoain  finrours^the 
the  end  of  the.yeai  ia27>.will  baai 

anab.  Sfav  in  dMi  extant  of  tka  propoak 
ticna.  wUeh  I  paM  ftn  auhait   te  H^ 
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Houie.  There  ii»  ho«reTer»  one  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  advert  before  I  conolude» 
not  becauie  it  forms  any  murt  of  my  plan, 
but  because  it  has  recently  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's 
ffovemment ;— -I  mean,  tlie  state  of  the 
Jaw  witJi  regard  to  the  duty  on  Salt. 
Many  representations  have  been  made  to 
«s  that  no  benefit  is  likelj  to  accrue  to 
the  country  from  the  cessation,  on  the  5th 
of  Jannary  next,  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  salt-duty,  amounting  to  two  shillinga 
a  bushel.  It  is  certamly  impossible  to 
aoppose»that,  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  con- 
cerned, this  small  remaining  impost,  if  it 
should  be  continued,  would  have  the  effect  of 
inconveniently  augmenting  the  price  of 
the  article,  even  to  individuals  in  the 
humblest  circumstances.  I  am,  there- 
fore, not  prepared  to  deny,  that  there 
may  be  many  reasons  for  not  carrying 
into  complete  efiect  the  reduction  of  the 
salt-duty  ;  although  I  admit  that,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  faith  of  government  is 
pledged  on  the  subject.  All  I  mean  now 
to  say  with  respect  to  it  is,  that  if  it  should 
appear  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  no 
evil  will  accrue  from  the  continuation  of 
that  sBoall  portion  of  the  duty.  I  shidl 
not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding 
other  articles  on  which  a  diminution 
of  duty  may  advantageously  be  made;  a 
diminution  which  may  be  taken  as  the  price 
of  the  concession  with  regard  to  salt.  I  do 
not  state  it  as  any  part  of  my  plan  ;  but, 
having  received  from  many  quarters,  some 
unconnected  with,  and  unfriendly  to, 
ministers,  representations  on  the  subject, 
I  should  not  act. fairly  if  I  did  not  say, 
that  ch^umstances  may  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  re-consider  their,  opinion  upon  it. 
But,  I  am  bound,  in  candour,  to  repeat, 
that  his  ndajesty's  government  are  un- 
questionably pledged  to  abide  by  the 
repeal  of  the  remaining  duty  of  two 
shdliogs  a  bushel  on  salt,  if  it  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

Sir,  I  have  now,  I  believe,  gone  through 
all  the  points  to  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  advert.  It  cannot  but  be  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  House  to  find,  that  after 
the  reducticm  of  taxation  which  has 
already  taken  place  during  the  last  three 
years,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eight 
niUiona,  it  is  in  our  power  to  afibrd  a  fur- 
ther reduction,  of  above  -  one  million,  in 
the  pMsent  year.  Whether  or  not  the 
propositions  which  I  have  lust  submitted 
to  the -Hoose  will  be  oonaioered  hj  them 
inspoitaiit  jusd'-aoeeptaUe^  I  know  not ; ' 


hot  I  trust  that  they  will  at  least  believe, 
that  the  utmost  care  and  attention  have 
been  bestowed  by  myself  and  by  the  other 
members  of  his  majesty's  government,  to 
frame  those   propositions  in    a    manner 
which  appeared  to  us  calculated  tokad  to 
the  most  important  national  benefits.     It 
roust  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelinga 
of  the  House,  to  know  that  the  country 
is  at  this  moment  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 
perity :  with  an  increasing  revenue,  de- 
creasing taxation,  and  a  debt  in  the  course 
of  gradual  and  certain    reduction.     We 
see  our  country  daily  growing  in  wealth, 
in  power,  and  in  influence.     In  wealth,  the 
result  of  sound  policy,  and  considerate 
legislation ;  in  power,  not  abused  for  the 
selfish  purposes  of  ambition  and  aggran« 
disement,  out  prompt  enough  to  vimiicate 
the  national  honour,  and  strong  enough  to 
uphold  the  national  security;  in  influence, 
not  arising  from  petty  intrigues,  or  blus« 
tering  dictation,  but  from  the  conviction 
entertained  by  other  nations  of  the  since- 
rity of  our  professions,  and  the  honesty^ 
of   our    conduct ;— a    conviction   whiciv 
makes  them  feel    that  the    wealth,    the 
power,  and  the  influenceof  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud,  may  be  regarded   as  the 
tests  of  steady  friendship,  and  not  as  the 
menacing  instruments  of    hostility    and 
rivalry.— Sir,  I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to 
claim  for  his  majesty's  government,  stills 
less  for  myself,  the  merit  of  having  brought: 
the  country  into  this   happy   condition. 
There  are  many  others  who  are  entitled  to 
share  that  merit  with  us.     I  claim  it,   not: 
for  individuals,    but  for  parliament;  for^ 
that  calumniated,  that  vilified  parliament, 
which   we  were  told   was  so  essentially 
vicious  in  its  nature  and  construction,  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  extricate 
the  kingdom  from  the  depression  and  dis-* 
tress  in  which  it  was  recently  placed.    We* 
were  confidently  told  (how  truly  the  result 
has  shewn),  that  in  Parliament  there  was 
nothing  good;  that   its    counsels   were' 
venal,  its  members  corrupt ;  in  short,  thai 
unless  all  were  at  once  turned  topsy-turvy, 
and  a  new  system  of  representation  esta- 
blished, it  was  impossible  that  parliament 
could  contribute  to  raise  the  nation  from^ 
its  difficiilties,  and  relieve  it  from  its  dis- 
tress.    We  now  see  the  best,  because  the 
practical,  refutation  of  this  calumny,  as  I 
must  always  consider  it,  on  the  constitu* 
tion,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  country.- 
Parliament  may   now  contemplate  with  *. 
proud  satisfaiotion  the  result  of  its  own  i 
lateurs.    It'  may  look  around  on  the  face  < 
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of  the  countrj,  imiling  in  plenty,  and 
aoiniated  with,  what  1  hope  soon  to  see, 
unrestricted  industry.  It  beholds  comfort 
and  oontentt  prosperity  and  order,  going 
hand  m^^and,  and  dispensing  from  the 
sacfedgpRals  of  an  ancient  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  all  their  inestimable 
blessings  amongst  a  happy,  a  united,  and, 
let  us  never  forget,  a  gratefal  people. 
*»The  right  hon.  gentleman  concladed, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  with  pof  ing  his  6rst 
resolution  relative  to  the  paying  off  the 
fonr  per  cent  annuities. 

Mr.  Baringj  in  rising  to  ofkt  a  fisw  ob- 
servations to  the  House,  said,  he  could 
not  but  in  the  first  place  confess,  that  he 


Siiuaiion  of  the  CbunAry. 

hon.  gentleman.  In  his  estimate  of  the 
ways  apd  means  for  this  and  the  hut  year, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that 
there  was  a  surplus  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  1,710,985/.  in  the  former,  and 
1,520,076/.  in  the  latter.  Pursuing  his 
calculation,  he  had  supposed  that  in  the 
year  1825  the  surplus  would  amount  to 
372,346/.;  in  1826,  to  477,346/.  and  in 
1827,  to  522,346/.  and  he  concluded, 
therefore,  that  in  the  year  last  mentioned 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue  would  amount 
to  4,135,099/.  And  upon  this  statement 
he  had  cudled  upon  the  House  to  make  a 
present  sacrifice,  in  the  way  of  repealing 
taxes,  and  adopting  certain  regulations  in 


had  never  heard,  and  he  believed  there  I  trade,  to  the  amount  of  1,052,076/.    Now, 


never  had  been  made  of  late  years,  so 

f  ratifying  a  statement  as  that  which  the 
louse  had  just  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  The  facts  upon  which  that 
statement  was  founded  had,  no  doubt, 
been  most  maturely  considered,  and 
without  a  sufficient  opportunity  for 
examining  the  several  particulars  of  which 
it  was  composed,  it  would  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous m  any  man  to  give  a  hasty 
opinion  upon  a  topic  which  was,  in  every 
point  of  view,  so  truly  important.  He 
must,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  he 


he  thought  that  the  advantages  had  been 
too  highly  calculated,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  too  rashly  made.  For  example, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  coals  from  200,000/. 
to  100,000/.,  and  had  calculated  upon  the 
Increased  consumption  to  justify  %o  large 
a  reduction.  But,  even  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  this  was  correct,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  call  for  repeal  of  taxes  was  not 
made  upon  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual 
income,  but  that  the  addition  of  the  sum 
to  be  received  for  the  Austrian  loan  had 


cheerfully  bore  testimony  to  the  satisfac*  I  been  taken  into  the  account.  His  objec- 
tory  tenour  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  tion  to  the  calculation  therefore  was, 
speech,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  go- 


vemment  which  it  expressed,  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  several 
of  the  questions  which  the  speech  involved,' 
and  particularly  that  which  had  been  last 
treated  of,  required  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention that  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  by 
parliament.  There'were  one  or  two  points, 
the  prominent  nature  of  which  struck  him 
very  forcibly,  and  to  which  he  should  now 
proceed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  first  nlace,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  plan  of  nnance  seemed  to  him 
to  want  that,  certainty  in  the  results,  which 
itwmsttpposed  would  attend  it,  and  without 
which  no  plan,  of  finance  could  be  relied 
upoor  or  ought  to  be  entertained.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  inteqtion  of  the 
plan  was,  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
liation  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It 
Djffht  be,  that  the  multiplicity  of  iu  de- 
tails, rather  than  anv  want  of  clearness  in 
them,  had  prevented  him  from  accurately 
comprehending  the  whole  <^  its  bearing ; 
but,  as  &r  as  he  had  been  able  to  under* 
stapd  it,  jt  .seemed  that  the  supposed  in- 
crease was  hardly  to  be  qJculated  upon, 
from,  the  grounds  propoMd  by  the  right 


mainly,  that  the  reduction  of  1,052,076/. 
was  intended  to  be  in  perpetuity,  while 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  be  met,  wss  to  depend 
upon  circumstances,  the  success  of  wiiicli 
no  one  could  foresee.  He  thought  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumed surplus,  and  therefore  that  there 
was  nothing  to  justify  the  reduction  to  the 
amount  which  was  proposed. 

With  respect  to  tne  reduction  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  in  the  4 
per  cents,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
measure  would  be  examined  out  of  doors 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  As 
it  appeared  to  him  at  present,  he  thought 
it  was  a  greater  reduction  than  the  means 
of  the  coontry  warranted.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  very  considerable  mistake  in 
the  calculation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
stated,  that  he  was  by  law  compelled  to 
give  six  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to 
pay  off  that  description  of  stock :  lie  prc- 

fiosed,  therefore,  m  compliance  with  this 
aw,  to  give  notice  that  the  75  millions  of 
4  per  cents  should  be  paid  off  in  Octobi  r 
next,  unleu  within  six  weeks  from  thut 
time  the  persons  entitled  to  it  would  con- 
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imt  to  take  tbe  amount  of  their  retpeclive 
stock  at  par  in  the  Sf  per  ceiitt.  The 
Hght  hoD.  gentlemany  in  adopting  this 

filan,  should,  however,  be  aware»  that  un» 
ess  he  pref  iously  effected  a  reduetion  in 
the  interest  ofexeheouer  billsy  there  would 
be  in  the  market  a  fund  which  would  be 
held  against  him  by  the  persons  entitled 
to  be  paid  off;  becausoy  as  soon  as  the 
notice  shoold  be  given,  all  the  persons 
holding  4  per  cent  stock  would  prefer  to 
receive  the  market  price  of  their  stock ; 
and  exchequer  bills,  bearing  an  interest  of 
4  per  cent,  but  not  being  worth  more  in 
the  market  than  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent, 
they  would  invest  their  money  in  that 
hind  of  security.  He  could  not,  therefore 
see  what  advantage  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man expected  to  gain  by  his  measure.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  reduced,  as 
still  he  might,  the  interest  of  the  exchequer 
bills,  then  he  would  reduce  the  value  of 
that  fund,  the  competition  of  which,  with 
his  proposed  scheme,  would  be  so  mis- 
<5hievous  to  the  latter.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, particularly  that  it  should  be  ex- 
plained in  the  committee,  upon  what 
grounds  It  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man made  out  that  the  annual  reduction 
of  520,346/.  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
the  taxation  to  the  amount  of  1,052,076/. 
There  was  one  very  important  question 
which  had  been  touched  upon—he  meant 
the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures. 
To  the  principle  of  this  he  had  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  it  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory,  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had,  at  the  same  time,  stated, 
whether  any  communications  had  been  had 
on  this  subject  with  other  countries,  and 
whether  the  advantages  which  the  com- 
merce of  such  countries  was  to  derive 
from  it,  was  to  be  repaid  by  any  redprocal 
concessions  on  their  parts.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
did  not  say,  that,  even  with  such  reci- 
procity, it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt 
the  measure  at  present :  it  would  require 
great  care  and  attention  before  it  could 
be  entered  upon  as  rapidly  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  proposed,  lest  great  mjury 
ahouid  be  done  tonmny  valuaMe  branches 
of  our  manufactures.  In  the  first  place, 
the  silk-trade  would  be  operated  upon  by 
this  regulation ;  and  he  should  not  lie 
surprised  if  very  serious  conseauenees 
were  to  result  from  it.  Setting  aside  Uie 
alteration  which  It  would  make  in  com- 
mercial speculations  generally,  a  still 
greater  incm^Tenience,  he  apprehended, 
would  resM  to  the  sflfc-mann&rfrcri. 


This  consideration  he  did  not  iay  should 
prevent  the  House  from  legislating  upoa 
the  subject,  if  thev  thought  fit  i  but  h 
might  be  well  uiged  as  a  reason  lihr  tovjt 
great  precautions  should  be  taken  befovo* 
it  was  finally  lesolved  upon.  Ifti,  not 
only  would  t^e  taking  off  a  duty  of  80  per 
oent  upon  the  raw  material  Mve  a  eon-^ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  roanufkciurei*!  ^ 
the  preference  which  was  always  given  tor 
French  patterns,  and  the  superiority^  of 
that  nation  in  the  art  of  dveing,  might* 
really  do  serious  injury  to  thb  branch 'Uf 
our  trade. 

While  he  repeated,  that  his  irtijeet  ffl» 
rising  had  been  merely  tb  obtiin  a  ftillei* 
explanation  of  the  means  by  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  th# 
certain  reductions  which  he  had  ttaitA 
could  be  effected  from  the  hasardoii» 
surplus  upon  which  he  calculated,  h^ 
must,  however,  say,  that  the  alateineM 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  hi^ljr 
satisfactory ;  because  it  would  cMme^ 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  advanti^fii  tf 
the  system  by  which  the  Improvement  baA- 
been  efiected,  and  by  which  the  puUttr 
credit  had  been  preserved.  Even  thbi^ 
who  had  objected  to  that  system— *he  b#4 
lieved  there  were  none  such  now,  alMl 
that  they  had  never  been  any  other  thaia 
the  senseless  populace,  whose  huzzaing  at 
public  meetings  proceeded  rather  from  ig- 
norance than  from  a  national  disanprobn^ 
tion  of  it-^would  at  length  see,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  just  debt  of  the  countiy 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  only  honeif 
means  which  could  ever  nave  efiected  ft, 
and  that  it  never  could  have  been  other- 
wise done^  hut  by  shaking  at  the  same 
time  the  credit  of  tho  nation,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  principles  which  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  country  ^tl»« 
men,  too,  of  whom,  to  do  them  justi^,  ho 
had  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  th^ 
absurd  and  wicked  projects  to  which  hie 
had  just  alluded,  would  oe  gratified  to  sfe 
that  their  firmness  and  constancr  bad 
enabled  them,  not  only  to  effect  tne  rt- 
ductioo  of  the  national  burthens;  ^ut  to 
relieve  themselves  from  those  oppresshre 
circumstancea  which  had  wergned  sio 
tecWlv  upon  them;  For  himseli^  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  subject  of  national 

Sride  and  exultation,  tnat,  recovering 
'om  a  long  and  expensive  war,  we  weie 
enabled  to  eflbct  such  improvements  In 
the  finances  of  the  country,  without  the 
violation  of  any  honourable  prindpli^  pr 
of  tboia  BMMral  "oWgatioDs  bjwmA 
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cieiy  was  held  together.  He  did  nott 
faowerert  think  Chau  flouridiiDg  as  the 
finaticiid  coDdition  of  the  country  was, 
this  prosperity  could  in  anyway  justify 
the  system  which  had  been  pursued 
thrOn^hOtot  the  late  war,  and  particulaily 
4te  measures  relating  to  the  currency. 
The  recovery,  gratifying  as  it  was,  had 
been  dSMted,  it  should  be  remembered 
|U  the  expense  of  the  fortunes  of  thousands 
^  persons^  who  had  been  utterly  ruined^ 
§na  hv  the  dreadfid  depreciation  of  the 
agiicujture,  by  which  respectable  men  had 
been  reduced  to  beggary,  and  to  breaking 
atones  upon  the  road  side.  In  no  country 
perhaps,  befonf^had  so  complete  a  revo- 
luttoa  of  property  been  effected  by  such 
means ;  and  it  would  for  ever  remain  an 
sample  of  the  miserable  consequences  of 
Ulnperh)gwith  the  currency,  and  a  wam- 
iogagainst  it  in  all  future  emergencies. 

The  CkatweUorqftkeExchemierBmdt  he 
ihoiwfat  be  bad  already  explained  fully 
the  ^n  by  which  he  meant  to  effect  the 
redw^tioo  he  had  proposed ;  but  as  the 
fcon*  gentleman  had  not  comprehended 

Sm  entirely,  he  must  have  fsiled  in  that 
tentioil.  It  would  be  observed,  that  in 
the  calculation  he  had  made  of  the  pro- 
duceofthe  last  year,  although  he  had 
taken  the  surplus  at  its  actual  amount,  he 
iMid  not  estimated  anv  increase  of  revenue 
on  account  of  the  reduction.  In  the  Cus- 
toms, also,  he  had  assumed  no  addition  on 
account  of  the  progressive  increase  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  Nor  had 
he,  with  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes,  cal* 
colated  upon  any  improvement  in  those 
which  remained*  He  had  made  no  such 
prospective  oalculatioo,.nor  had  he,  on  the 
other  •  hand,  allowed  for  any  increase  of 
ispeoditure  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
trusting  that  the  addition  thereby  to  be 
incurred  would  be  supplied  bv  the  natu- 
ral decrement  which  might  be  expected 
So  occur  iq  that  period.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent not  now  to  be  foreseen,  that  event 
should  happen  which  would  necessarily 
evectum  aU  calculations— he  meant  a  war, 
the  Government  then  must  rely  upon  the 
public  spirit  of  the  country  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the .  expenses  which  It  would 
bring  with  it.  If,  however,  the  tranquillity 
whieh  at  present  prevailed  should  continue, 
tbe  calculations  which  ha  had  naade 
would  be  found,  he  trusted,  quite  correct ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  timis  to  which  they 
reached,  the  jparliasMat  would  bo  enabled 
tfi  ivdse  U,  the  operatiiNi  of  Ibis  improved 
VatenU.  If.  aigr  .dsiBiattfy.jwsiire  thsa 


found,  it  would  be  the  time  to  supply  it; 
but  he  thoughtin  the  interim  he  was  en- 
titled to  assume,  notwithstanding  tbe  ap»- 
prehensions  of  the  bon.  gentleman,  that 
no  such  deficiency  would  be  found. 

Mr.  Barinz  said,  he  had  not  at  all 
misunderstood  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  thought  that  the  country  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  if  a 
war  were  to  break  out  previous  to  Octo- 
ber, and  it  were  then  called  upon  to  pay 
twenty-five  millions.  Instead  of  keeping 
up  a  large  floating  debt  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  do,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  the  money  as  a  sinking 
fund  to  purchase  the  8  per  cents   above 

Mr.  ElUce  rose  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  a  question  referrins  to  a  parti- 
cular subject,  in  which,  from  nis  situatioa 
as  the  representative  of  cm*  of  the  greatest 
silk-manufacturing  towns  in  tbe  kingdom, 
he  felt  peculiarly  interested.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  reduce  the  duty  on  silks  immediate- 
ly.   Now,  he  was  afraid,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  carried  his  resolution  into 
effect,  it  would  occasion  the    greatest 
inconvenience  and  distress  amongst  the 
silk*manufacturing  population.     He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in  the  expediency  of  ultimately  re- 
ducing the  duty ;  but  he  protested  against 
any  great  and  sudden  reduction  which 
woukI  materially  affect  the  stock  on  hand. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  fully 
aware,  that  the  duty  on  silk  amounted  to  a 
heavy  per  centage  on  the  value  of  the 
article.    There  had  been  made  very  large 
sales  of  silk  recently,  and  some  even  dur- 
ing the  last  week ;  the  purchasers  upon 
those^occasions  would  experience  a  very 
great  loss,  if  the  proposed  reduction  were 
suddenly  to  take  place.     And,  not  only 
would  dne  purchasers  of  the  raw  material 
suffer,  but  all  those  persons  who  had  a 
large  stock  of  manuractured   goods  on 
hand.    It  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate 
if  the  reduction  should  take  place  at  the 
present  season ;  because  a  large  stock  of 
goods  had  just  been  manufactured  for  the 
spring   consumption.    Under   these  cir- 
cumstances, he  imped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would   declare  publicly,  that  he 
would  consent  to  postpone  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  to  some  period  when  it  would 
less  seriously  affect  the  owners  of  the  raw 
article,  and  the  manufacturers  who  had  a 
large  stock  on  hand.   He  trusted,  at  least, 
that.Jbffi^re  the  right  hon*  gentleman 
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decided  upon  a  measure  of  luch  vast 
importance  to  a  large  cIms  of  indiTidualfy 
he  would  listen  to  the  representations  of 
the  parties  interested. 

Mr.  Maberiy  said,  thaty  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue  in  the  year 
1823,amounted  to  1,710,  985/.,  and  in  the 
year  1824  it  would  amount  to  1,052,076/. 
Now,  he  did  not  think  that  the  calculation 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  correct,  in- 
asmuch as  the  lasts  um  was  made  up  partly 
of  amount  received  on  account  of  the  Aus- 
trian loan.  But,  saving  the  error  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  case  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
was  a  strong  one.  Tlie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, however,  had  not  anticipated, 
what  any  person  might  well  anticipate, 
namely,  an  increase  of  revenue,  arising 
out  of  reduced  taxation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  only  devise  a  mode  to 
give  employment  to  the  people  of  another 
country,  if  the  government  could  but  give 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
.—he  had  no  doubt  but  tnat  in  return  they 
would  find  an  increase  of  the  revenues  of 
that  country  greater  than  any  person 
could  anticipates  ^nd,  what  was  of 
more  value  than  revenue,  the  esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity,  of  public  order, 
^nd  of  social  happiness.  He  would  not  at 
at  that  moment  sav  that  the  taxes  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  re- 
mit were  the  best  to  be  remitted,  but  he 
agreed  in  the  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  laid  down.  It  was  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  principle,  from  which 
great  benefits  were  likely  to  result. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  exerted 
liimself  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion, in  a  manner  likely  to  produce  great 
benefits  to  the  country.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
as  skilful  as  he  might  have  been,  with 
reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  best 
means  of  reducing  that  taxation.  He 
would  instance  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
beer  and  malt  duties :  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  act  on  a  more  judicious 
principle  in  the  collection  of  those  duties, 
ne  might  save  to  the  country  285,000/. 
a  year ;  put  an  efectual  stop  to  the  fraud 
or  mixing  beer ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  tax 
on  beer  and  malt  was  one  which  ought  to 
be  reduced  in  ftOo  as  soon  as  possible ; 
becaose  it  wai*  a  tvt  which  iiSMte4  the 


working  datoes;  for  those  clasus  wars 
taxed  one-sixth  more  than  the  higher  oiu 
ders.  llie  right  hon.  eentleiiiaoy  whihlw 
he  relieved  that  ^reat  class  of  the  peopHu 
who  on  every  pnnciple  were  entitlea.  w^ 
greater  sympathy  than  the  rich,  migiis 
rest  asiured  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
would  be  made  up  by  the  increase  of 
coosumption.-^There  was  another  head 
of  expenditure  on  which  a  great  saving 
might  be  effected—he  meant  the  ma-^ 
nagement  of  the  public  debt.  If  the 
question  were  still  open— if  the  ^vem*. 
ment  were  not  bound-— he  would  miprew 
on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  give  ^ 
to  the  Bank  100,000/.  a  year  more  Uianw 
was  necessary  to  give  them,  of  thepabUo 
money.  On  looking  at  another  pomt,  he 
could  not  but  press  on  the  right  hoiu 
gentleman  a  great  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  ex-^ 
cuse.  He  had  hoped,  that  papers  would 
have' been  laid  on  the  table  of  toat  House* 
respecting  a  most  improvident  bargain  to 
which  an  hon.  friend  of  his  had  alluded 
on  a  former  evening,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  the  country  had  lost,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  his  hon.  friendi  do 
less  than  one  million  and  a  half  in  monqr ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  loss  was  greater. 
He,  of  course,  alluded  to  the  contract  fbv 
pajfing  the  half-pay  and  pensions.  Had 
that  bargain  been  made  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1824,  instead  of  having  been 
made  in  March,  1823,  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  to  the  country  of  1 ,698,000/. ; 
for  that  sum  had  been  actually  lost  to  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  bargain 
which  had  been  made.  For  that  error  it 
was  difficult  to  account,  as  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  defend  it.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  no  defence  to  make.  He  had 
been  over  and  over  again  cautioned  by 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  not  Co 
commit  the  error.  But  their  attempts 
were  vain  ;  he  would  go  on ;  he  would 
throw  away  the  public  money.  It  wae 
impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
rignt  hon.  gentleman.  Viewing  it  in  every 
pmnt,  the  bargain  was  monstrously  unjust  s 
It  was  unjust  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
peace;  it  was  unjust  with  reference  to  a 
state  of  war.  n  he  calculated  on  e 
continuation  of  peace,  he  had  acted  with 
his  eves  open,  i^nst  the  most  manifest' 
principles  of  policy ;  if  he  apprehended  e 
war,  he  blocxed  up  the  resources  of  the 
Bank,  and  would  prevent  it  from  affind- 
ing  that  accommodation  to  the  public^' 
the  want  of  -  whicbi  k  «  state  of^'War,- 
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might'  prove  so  dMridieDtal  to'tho  public 
intoretlf.  If  the  right  hon.  eenUiMiiaii 
had  proceeded'  in  the  pltD»  and  told  the 
JfeUe  of  the  annuitittf  the  lots  to  the 
^Duntrj  would  not  have  been  leti  than 
ten  nnllions.  It  appeared  to  him  most - 
extraordinary,  that  a  persooy  capable  of 
nuddog  the  statement  tnerhsid  he«rd  that 
nighty  could  possibly  fall  into  such  an 
error.  He  could  only  explain  the  matteri 
by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  consulted  his  own 
ffood  sense,  but  had  been  led  away  by  a 
desire  to  give  the  appearance  of  support 

•to  the  plans  of  that  miserable  financier 
bis  preoeciBSBor. 

Sir  John  WroUedej  said,  he  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  question  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  which  affected  the 
interests  of  his  constituents.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man intended  to  allow  coals  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal  to 
London,  and  what  was  the  exact  amount 
of  duty  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  I 
He  would  also  put  another  question  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to. 
the  four  per  cents.  He  understood  the 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  to  say,  that  an  in* 
stalinent  of  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the 
four  per  cents  was  to  be  paid  in  October, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  at  a  fit  time. 
There  were,  therefore,  25  millions  to  be 
paid  in  October.  Now,  he  wished  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  explain,  in  what 
manner  the  persons  who  would  be  entitled 
to  the  first  instalment  were  to  be  selected 
from  the  other  holders. 

The  ChimceUor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
he  would  answer  the  different  Questions 
put  to  him  by  hon.  members  as  oistinctlT 
as  be  could,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  proposed.  In  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  firom  the  hon.  member 
fiMT  Coventry  respecting  the  time  when 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  silk 
was  to  take  effect,  his  idea  was,  that 
the.  reduction  should  commenoeaq,  the 
5th  of  July  next.  He  conceif^^  dpi  ^^ 
interval  between  Uie  present  time  and 
that  oeriod,  would  be  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  those  who.  had  large  stocks  on 
hand  to  dispose  of  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he 
should  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
commence  the  reduction  at  that  particu- 
lar time^  if,  from  the  representations  of 
the  parties  interested,  it  should,  appear  to 
him  to  be  desirable  to  postoone  the  re- 
daction'te^»  later  period.    His  chief  de- 


lire  was,  to  establish  the  principle  of  the 
reduction  of  Umb  tax ;  and  it  made  little 
di£braioe  whether  it  were  carried  into 
full  effect  sooner  or  later.  He  would  here 
observe  in  refbrence  to  what  had  ftiXkia 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  that 
it  was  certainly  true  that  the  surplus 
which  he  had  calculated  upon  would  not 
be  established  unless  the  payment  had 
been  made  on  account  of  the  Austrian 
loan ;  but  then  it  should  be  recollected; 
that  an  increase  of  expenditure  had  been 
proposed,  in  consequence  of  the  recei^. 
of  that  money.  There  were  some  incu 
dental  charges  thb  year  of  a  miscellane- 
ous nature,  which  would  not  occur  in  any 
future  year.  It  would  not  be  expected 
that  he  should  particularise  all  these 
charges  which  were  inevitable;  one  of 
them,  however,  had  been  occasioned  bv 
the  operation  of  exchanging  the  Irin 
tokens  for  the  regular  coin  of  the  realm* 
and  amounted  to  about  100^000^  An- 
other charge  arose  out  of  certain  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  DWted  States  of  Ame- 
rica, respecting  some  slave  ships.  With 
respect  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  an 
hon.  baronet,  as  to  the  duty  on  coab;  he 
had  not  stated  the  duty  on  inland  coals* 
but  he  would  now  say,  that  it  was  his 
present  intention  to  Jay  on  those  coals  a 
duty  of  Is*  ^  ton.  But  if,  on  a  more 
minute  examination,  it  should  appear  that 
that  duty  was  too  much  or  too  little,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  enforce 
it.  What  he  wished  to  establish  was,  the 
principle,  and  to  lay  no  more  duty  on  the 
article  than  it  ought  in  fairness  to  bear.   : 

Sir  /•  C^n  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
finding  that  the  country  would  soon  be 
relieved  altogether  firom  the  burthen  of 
the  salt-tax ;  for  it  was,  with  respect  to 
the  poor,  a  most  oppressive  duty.  i 

Mr.  EUice  said,  no  was  happy  to  find 
that  the  right,  hon.  gendeman  was  willii^ 
to  grant  the  persons  interested  in  the  silk* 
manufiu^ture,  time  to  make  those  arrange* 
ments  which  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  duty  renderea  necessary.  Anhon. 
member  had  ask^  how  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  to  jpay  off  a  third 
of  the  4  per  cents,  m  October  ?  Now,  he 
(Mr.  £•)  thought  ibat  the  right  hon^ 
gentieman  had  very  dearly  staled  hoir 
that  operati<m  would  be  performed* 
There  was  to  be  no  selection,  but  each  ^ 
person  was  to  be  paid  off  pro  rmttu  He 
conceived  that  the  statement  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  made 
Oiat  jii^  would  impede  the  operation 
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«rhich  hd  had  in  view.  If  the  rfght  hen. 
gentleman  had  only  laid  that  ail  thoie 
Eoldert  of  4  per  oenta  .who  had  not  come 
into  hii  arrangement  ahoold  be  paid  o!C 
^nd  then,  bad  waited  to  aee  what  would 
be  the  e&ct  of  thi«  declaration,  all  w 
have  been  well.  But  the  plan  laid  down 
hj  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  could  not  be 
Mud  to  be  free  from  embamasmenti.  He 
aaid  to  the  holders  of  the  4  per  cents,  *'  If 
jott  don*t  consent  to  the  tlteration  of  your 
atock,  V\\  pay  you  one-third  in  October, 
and  at  a  future  period  the  remaining  two» 
thirdsk"  Now,  the  holders  might  rofuse^ 
or  they  might  raise  objections,  or  make 
depiands  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
eould  not  adjust  unless  he  called  parlia*- 
ment  together  in  October.  He  did  not 
mean  to  censure  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
for  the  proposed  plan;  on  the  contranr, 
his  taly  apprehension  was,  that  the  rignt 
bou*  centleman  might  not  be  able  to  at» 
tain  tne  object  whiSi  he  had  in  view. 
,  Mr^  John  Smith  saidi  he  gave  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchmiuer  foU 
credit  for  hiving  given  this  great  and  im« 
portabt  aafaject  ms  most  serioos  and  al» 
tantivn  eonsideretioo,  but  there  waa  still 
one  wdghty  and  oppressive  tax  which 
aeimed  to  have  escaped  his  attentien; 
and  upon  that  ground  it  was»  that  he  fiek 
it.necessaiy  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the 
ntMDtion  of  (be  committee.  The  tas  to 
which  he  alhided  was  the  tax  upon  law 
proceedings;  or,  as  it  m%ht  be  fairly 
called,  the  ta&  upon  justice.  Recent  cir* 
«nmstances.  had  IndttGed  him  to  inquire 
more  minutely  inb|  the  law  taxca,  which 
erere  to  be  met  with  at  every  step,  in  our 
diffsfent  ooiirts  of  justice,  and  he  lelt 
^nvinced^  ihit  many  gentlemen  around 
ban  mm  not  at  all  mware  of  the  exoibi* 
tantamomntto  which  they  extended  I  or 
tf  tim.  iiiiarbus  eft^ti  which  they  jpro- 
dncnd  upon  .the  pnaoe^  ihenioknls  and  the 
hi^pineis..4f.  n  great  proportion  of  the 
penple.  ..For  instanoe^  in  order  to  .recover 
n  Mt  nf  front  81k  fee  i&  yon  must  expeod 
Si.  6r4i^  mora  In  stamps.  In  many  in^ 
jtances,  actions  were  bronghi  which  the 
|N>verty.  of  the  jparties  did.  not  enable 
Jiheni  tO:  defend ).  and  then  Am  Uw  said, 
.t^  because  Tou  are  unable  to  incur  the  ex« 
fencfrof  mending  mi  action,  .you  must 
^y  .the  sum  demanded,  and.  thn  aidt- 
^^^ikinal  egq^ense  of  allowing  it  to  go  und»* 
Anded  apainst-yomf'  He  put  il  .to 
i4he>  coaumttee».he  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
AeiehanoMler  of  the  ExohemierliimBelf, 
JshetlMriUB.waa'natateoftiiina  srhiub 


ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist?  It  bad 
been  his  misfortune,  a  short  time  since^ 
in  a  case  of  bankruptcy,  to  have  to  answer 
a  bill  in  Chancery,  which  was  at  least  tbsJhk. 
feet  high,  and  contained  7,000folio  sheeflT 
ow,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  conunittee 
to  consider  what  the  expence  of  such  n 
proceeding  must  be.  It  was  not  bis  inr 
tention  to  trouble  the  Committee  by  goioc 
into  a  detail  of  the  virioea  cases  of  nar£ 
ship  and  oppression  which  had  come  under 
his  notice,  noth  in  courts  of  common  lawv 
and  courts  of  equity,  but  more  partictt^ 
larlj  in  the  latter.  One  casci  howevecv 
which  occurred  in  a  court  of  equity^  ho 
felt  it  necessary  to  mention :  it  was  Chsi^ 
caie  of  Roe  V.  Gudgeon.  Mr.  Roe  called 
upon  Mr^  Gudgeon,  to  furnish  certain  ei^ 
counts,  to  whidi  Uie  debadant  iepUed 
that  he  could  not  furnish  them,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  them  would  cost  him  no  lesa  f 
sum  than  SO^OOOt.  [Hear  I]  Wm  it  fit^hw 
asked*  that  the  most  aamd  of  all  our 
tribunals,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  should 
be  open  onljr  to  thoee  who  wetie  mupaUo 
of  entering  mto  a  large  expense  i  nuoiy 
justice,  simple  justice,  should  bO  open 
equally  to  the  rich  and  the  poor!  Hm 
would  appeal  to  all  around  hioi,  whethofv 
al  a  period  like  the  present,  when,  nor 
proiperity  was  ioereesing,  and  when  wo 
werereducingour  taxation,  weooghl(nat  to 
take  care  that  justice  should  be  open  to  all, 
at  a  lem  charge  thai^iD  any  other  countrjr } 
A  celebrated  writer  had  said,  that  «<  justice 
Iras  that  securitr  which  government  gives 
to  everj  individual  for  the  undbturbed 
possession  of  every  thing  which  a  man 
nnlds  most  dear,  his  property,  his  honour, 
his  character^  and  his  life."  No  nuin  of 
common  sense  would  wirii  to  so  to  law^ 
under  the  present  weight  or  law  do? 
tiest  but  sometimes  he  would  be  oomjpelt 
led  to  do  aO|  for  the  preservation  of^bia 
property,  or  whatwas  dearer  to  him,  the 
vindication  of  his  nhancter.  Yet  it  wis 
0  wellimown  fsct^  that  among  the  labooi^ 
ingdassca  of  society,  no  man  waSiOver 
uiuiMfareBDugfa  to  get  into  alaw*suitwilh^ 
Out  its  oeing  predicated  by  all  his  friends 
and  neighboura,  that  he  was  preUjr  sure 
to  go  to  gaol  before  it  was  termwatedt 
When  he  called  the  notice  of  the  right 
horn  gentleman  to  the  crying  evils  of  siukeh 
a  system  of  oppresrive  taxation  as  fthia 
must  be,  he  requested  him  to  exanuno 
whedicr  or  no  his  statemenn  were  ovei^ 
coloured  or  oxaggerOMd  ?  All  ha  xalM 
lor was^ inquiry*  Letthe righthooigon^ 
tletnim  naly  iuni  Jiie:  attention  tat  the    * 
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j«ct,  md  he  irmild  find  timlhiittttenieiiti 
fell  infinitelj  tbort  of  the  fhot.  It  fire* 
quently  hapj|>ened  tbet  penoiM  in  exalted 
■tuttions,  either  from  rake  ideas  of  dig- 
nity, or  from  attention  to  other  aiairt» 
omitt^  to  eonstder  the  tilaation  of  the 
hbourtng  dastet  of  lociety,  aa  to  theae 
Blatters*  It  had  been  held  hj  sereral  gen- 
yiemen,  that  if  law  proceedrags  were  ran- 
niered  cheap,  it  would  ^ve  eneourageoent 
to  a  spirit  of  litigation  m  the  eomitrr.  He 
beliered  no  such  thing.  It  was  saia,  toO) 
that  if  the  expenses  attending  law  pro- 
eeedings  were  diminishedi  there  would  be 
a  greater  number  of  suits  instituted  than 
Aere were  at  present.  True;  there  would: 

^080  many  persons  were  at  present, 
red  to  submit  to  wrongs,  because  they 
eoum  not  afibrd  the  expense  of  seeking 
redress.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  that  House  who 
Ikad  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  without 
having  submitted  to  some  injury  to  his 

Sroperty,  rather  than  incur  the  stiu  greater 
ijury  which  he  must  sustain  by  entering 
into  a  law-suit.  This  was  a  circunutanoe 
of  constant,  nay  of  every-day  occurrence. 
It  had  only  happened  to  himselfmfew  days 
ago.  There  were  some  hon.  ^tlemen, 
iniom  he  did  not  now  see  in  their  places, 
who  thought  (at  least  he  suspected  as 
much  flrom  the  language  they  neld)  that 
law  expenses  were  very  good  and  useful 
things ;  and  their  argument  was,  that  no 
man,  for  instance,  ought  to  contraet  a 
debt,  the  constant  forerunner  of  legal 
charges,  for  that  debt  was  the  bane  of  ail 
private  and  public  happiness,  and  a^it 
the  ruin  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 
But  such  hon.  gentlemen  knew  very  little 
ef  the  state  of  society  in  England ;  they 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  cr^it  was  the 
basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  property  in  the  country. 
Without  detaining  the  House  with  further 
instances,  he  would  only  mention  that  he 
knew  a  countnr  shop-keeper  who  had,  at 
6ne  thue,  900L  owing  to  him  from  some 
labourers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  were  unable  to  pay  the  individual 
that  season ;  but  the  whole  amount  was 
punctually  repaid  at  the  subsequent  har- 
vest— so  untrue  was  it,  as  a  maxim,  that 
credit  ruined  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 
—He  now^  came  to  another  point,  on 
Irhich  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  be- 
fore he  sat  down.  He  had  heard  with  the 
utmost  possible  surprise,  the  proposition 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  to  expend  a  sum  of  8W)^000fc;  namely, 


9OD»O00iL  in  the  fanprovements  and  reptf rf- 
of  Windsor  Osstle,  and  500,OOOL  in  tiiv 
building  of  nisw  dMrcbes.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Now,  while  there^were  any  distresses  of 
the  poor  to  be  remedied,  or  any  opprea* 
sive  burthens  to  be  lightened  and  reneve^ 
so  long  would  he  oppose  these  improve^ 
ments,  and  this  application  of  the  pubUd 
money,  even  if  he  should  stand  in  tlif(l 
House  alone.  [Cheers  from  the  Opposi^ 
tion.}  When  so  large  a  portion— inoeed^ 
the  largest  portion— of  the  people  of  tliesi 
kingdoms  possessed  not  the  OMans  neeea^ 
sary  to  enable  them  to  pay  fbr  the  ex* 
pense  of  justice,  he  would  BMuntain  thai 
k  was  sacrilege— and  he  had  almost  added 
a  vet  stronger  term— to  apply  the  warn 
of  500,000fl  to  the  builifing  of  new 
churches.  Let  it  be  remembered  **  ti^ 
mercy  was  better  than  sacilfioe;"  Heir, 
hear.  J  Let  them  have  some  mercy  upon 
their  countrymen.  Nor  could  he  reraitt 
f^om  obsenring  upon  such  a  proposition  ae 
this,  that  there  was  something  which  sa^ 
veured  too  much  of  cant  in  tms  continual 
cry  about  building  new  diurches.  [Hear^ 
hear.1  Reverting  to  what  he  had  dready 
said  about  the  law  duties,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  they  were  very  pro-- 
ductive ;  that  they  had  brousht  in  large 
sums  to  the  Exchequer ;  but  their  produo-- 
tion  had  been  in  direct  proportion  to  tbe- 
misery  of  the  people.  He  again  pressed 
upon  the  risht  hon.  gentleman  the  sug^ 
ffestions  he  had  made,  and  was  confidem 
mat  when  that  right  hon.  gentleman  con-^ 
sidered  the  eflect  of  thcM  most  unjust 
duties  upon  the  mass  of  the  people*  Ve 
would  be  impatient  to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  Calcrqf^  fek,  as  no  doubt  the  coun* 
try  atlarge  would  feel,  much  obliged  to  hifr 
hon.  friend  for  having  called  the  attention 
of  parliament  to  the  oppressions  caused 
by  the  law  taxes,  to  which  suitors  at  law 
or  in  equity  were  subject.  They  were 
of  a  character  the  most  odious  and  oppres- 
sive, and  were  among  the  very  first  evils 
of  taxation,  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  expect  would  be  now 
done  away  with.  But  he  particularly 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
what  was  meant  to  be  done  about  the  re- 
peal of  the  present  duty  on  salt?  The 
right  hon.  ipentleman  had  said  nothing 
upon  this  point  that  was  direct ;  but  had 
merely  thrown  out  an  observation  or  two 
upon  the  increasing  amount  of  the  doty. 
At  the  same  time,  ue  pledge,  the  solemn 
engagement  that  parliament  was  under  to 
the  people  was  not  to  be  for  a  moment  fbr> 
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gotten:  omndyithatontheMiof Jflnntrji 
18259  this  tax  wai  to  teniiiiuite ;  and  he 
was  still  of  opinion,  thsi|  parliament  ought 
to  redeem  its  plec^  I7  taldag  especial 
care,  diat  at  the  appointed  time  the  duty 
should  be  wholly  remitted.  He  knew  that 
there  were  persons  who  contrived  to  make 
their  way  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  were  not  only  anxious  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tax,  but  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  increased ;  he  knew  also,  ttmt  if 
thisnest-egg  was  not  repealed  as  promised, 
it  would  soon  be  increased  beyond  what 
it  was  at  present.  But  the  persons  who 
so  made  their  way  to  the  rignt  hon,  gen- 
tleman were  interested  persons;  they 
were  not  the  consumers.  It  was,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  consumers  that  he 
spoke;  and  tie  besought  the  right  hon. 
tne  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  consi- 
der what  would  be  the  effect  of  breaking 
fittth  with  the  country,  with  respect  to 
this  tax.  He  hoped  that  he  would  at  least 
hear  both  sides,  and  that,  before  he  took 
any  step,  he  would  ascertain  whether,  in 
the  whole  list  of  reductions  made  last  year, 
there  was  one  which  had  given  greater  or 
more  general  satisfaction  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salt-tax  had  done.  As  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  he  felt 
the  question  was  safe  in  his  hands ;  but  he 
knew  that  there  were  persods  whose  ob- 
ject and  interest  it  was,  to  advise  a  course 
of  proceeding  diflSsrent  from  that  to  which 
parliament  stood  pledged.  With  respect 
to  the  various  other  topics  touched  upon 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  course 
01  his  very  long  and  luminous  speech,  he 
confessed  that  he  was  not  at  that  moment 
prepared  to  follow  him ;  but  he  could  not 
nelp  saying  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  felt 
considerable  disappointment!  and  was  con- 
fident that  the  public  would  be  equally  so. 
As  to  the  wool-tax,  he  had  no  objection 
to  its  repeal :  but  he  thought  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  that  rep^  was  to  take 
place,  would  give  rise  to  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
manufacturers.  In  a  word,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  repeal,  but  he  disliked  the 
condition  upon  which  it  was  to  take  place. 
The  repeal  of  the  coal-tax  was  a  most 
judicious  one :  it  was  as  unjust  a  tax  as  it 
was  partial  and  oppressive  in  its  operation* 
What  could  be  more  injudicious  than  tc^ 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  fair  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  county 
and  county,  and  to  impose  an  additional 
tax  upon  a  great  part  of  the  people,  solely 
because  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 


live  in  a  county  where  a  particufatf'  articlo 
was|lroduced  at  a  cheap  Bate  ?  As  to  the 
repeal  of  the  silk-duties,  ne  confessed  his 
incompetence  to  enter  into  the  subject ; 
l^it,  mm  what  he  had  heard,  he  ei^ter- 
tained  little  doubt  that  the  competition  to 
which  that  trade  would  be  exposed,  by 
the  importation  of  foreijra  silks  now  con- 
templated, would  be  at  first  attended  witlua 
ruinous  consequences.  If  this  repeal  wei^fr 
to  be.  made  upon  terms  of  reciprocity,  and* 
a  similar  repeal  were  to  take  (uaoe  abroad 
upon  some  other  article,  it  would  be  » 
difierent  (matter.  He  fully  agreed  with 
Ae  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  repeanng  the  tax  on  the  rair 
material.— That  measure  would  give  » 
spring  and  elastieity  to  the  trade  whidV 
it  would  never  have  otherwise  experienoed^ 
He  regretted  to  find,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  thatr 
up  to  the  year  1827,  the  country  was  not 
to  entertain  a  hope  of  any  further  reduc-^ 
tion  of  taxation.  This  certainly  was  a 
most  disheartening  view  of  alfiurs,  botb 
for  the  House  and  the  coitftry.  The  right, 
hon.  gentleman  it  appeared,  liad  appropri- 
ated all  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
growing  hicome  of  the  country  during 
that  period,  to  objects  which  did  not  em- 
brace any  further  reduction  of  the  exist- 
ing taxation  under  which  we  laboured. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  this  was  the  case ; 
because  it  was  telling  the  public,  that  for 
the  next  ^fhr  or  five  years  they  had  no 
further,  alleviatiei^  of  their  burthens  to  ex- 
pect. Why  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  it  nt  to  hold  forth  such  a  gloomy 
prospect  to  the  country,  he  was  at  a  Ios» 
to  conceive.— He  perceived  that  the  sum 
of  500,000^.  was  to  be  expended  ia 
building  churches^  Unquestionably  na 
man,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  building 
additional  churches,  would,  for  a  moment^ 
think  of  opposing  such  a  grant.  But  they 
ou^ht  first  to  know  what  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  late  grant  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  ought  to  inquire,  if  the 
million  of  money  granted  for  that  purpose 
had  operated  as  it  was  intended  it  should. 
They  ought  to  ascertain  whether  the 
numerous  churches  now  existing,  were 
fully  attended.  But  he  believed,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  did  not  exist  for 
'buildings  of  that  kind,  the  demand  calcu-. 
lated  00  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
proposed  the  present  grant.  He  would 
go  turther,  and  say,  that,  according  to  hia 
opinion,  the  500,000/.  in  question,  might 
be  better  employed,  with  a  view  to  ttie 
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■lorals  md  happlfleM  of  the  people,  than 
in  building  churchei.  As  to  the  sum  pro* 
posed  to  be  expended  upon  Windtor 
Castlei  be  felt  obliged  to  diffier  from  his 
boo.  fHend  who  ipoke  lest.  If  the  cir- 
cumstences  of  the  country  warranted  the 
expenditure  of  luch  a  tunii  it  could  not, 
he  thought*  be  better  laid  out.  Windsor 
C^tle  was  a  very  ancient  *palace ;  and 
trerj  one  who  knew  its  present  situation 
must  be  aware  that  it  would  take  the 
greater  part  oi  that  sum  to  repair  the 
building  itself.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  on  rum^  the  only  objection 
which,  in  his  view,  could  bft  jiiade  to  H 
was,  that  it  was  too  scanty.  He  should 
be  happj  to  see  the  500,000^  expended 
in  aid  of  the  proposed  repeal,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  buildmg  of  churches, 
whidi  we  did  not  want.  He  must  repeat, 
that  upon  the  whole  the  public,  he  was 
convinced,  would  feel,  and  justly  feel, 
disappointed  at  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
statement ;  ibr  it  certainly  was  dis- 
heartening to  reflect,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  flouruhing  statements  made  of  the 
improvement  in  our  agriculture,  manufao* 
iureSi  and  commerce;  and  notwithstanding 
the  existing,  and  expected  improvements 
in  our  revenue,  the  people  weru  to  look 
for  no  further  reduction  of  taxation  during 
the  next  four  years.  He  agreed  with  what 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friend  upon  the 
subject  of  the  taxes  on  law  proceeding. 
They  amounted  to  nothing  short  of^a 
denial  of  justice  to  a  large  and  most  de- 
serving portion  of  the  commuoity.  He 
rf^ettea  to  state,  that  that  tax,  together 
with  others  which  pressed  with  similar  in- 
equality upob  a  portion  of  the  population, 
did  not  meet  with  that  attention  from  the 
legislatore  which  their  urgenc^r  demanded. 
That  the  coimtry  was  improving  in  pros- 
perity he  was  happy  to  nnd:  but  those 
who  did  not  attribute  their  prosperity,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  a  reduction  of  taxation 
were  grossly  mistaken.  The  first  object 
of  parliament  ought  always  to  be,  to  di- 
minish the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  to 
increase  their  energies.  For  it  was  by  the 
energy,  the  industry,  the  spirit,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  that  the  country 
had  been  able  to  work  its  way  through  its 
various  difficulties,  to  its  present  state. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  said, 
that  no  person  was  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  or  the  last  assertion  made  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  or  had  more  frequently 
urged  the  same  consideration  on  the 
I^ouae.    As  to  the  different  items  which 
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he  had  selected  in  his  statemenCiae  proper 
for  the  purposes  6f  improvement  or  re* 
dttction,  it  was  possible  he  n%ht  have 
made,  out  of  the  number  to  be  cenaidered, 
a  wrong  choioe.  It  might  seem  strange^ 
but  experience  proved  that  theee  was  as 
much  difficulty  to  be  eneounlered  in  de« 
termining  what  taxes  ought  to  be  taken 
off,  as  there  was  in  ascertaining  what  might 
be  put  on,  with  the  least  oossible  injtury  td 
the  public  interest.  He  oegged  to  assure 
hon.  gentlemen,  that  it  was  matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  weigh  the  reasons  for  repealing 
one  tax,  against  thoae  which  might  be 
ur^ed  for  the  repeal  of  another.  The 
pnnciple  upon  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
selection  he  had  made  was,  that  the 
result  of  his  plan  would  enable  parliament 
to  provide  the  means  of  effiectine,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  a  further  reductioi\  of  taxation ; 
whereas  he  conceived  that  the  repeal  of 
those  other  duties  and  taxes  that  had  been 
adverted  to,  if  eflbcted,  would  not  leave 
to  parliament  the  means  of  future  reduc- 
tion. He  begged  ta  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Midhurst,  that  the  subject  he 
had  addressed  the  committee  upon,  had 
not  escaped  his  observation.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
oppression  about  the  operation  of  the  law 
taxes.  In  balancing,  however,  one  duty 
against  another,  he  bad  been  led  to  think 
it  would  be  more  advantaffeous  to  begin 
by  endeavouring  to  effinst  the  other  objects 
to  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  than  by  attempting  the  at- 
tainment of  other  ends,  which,  however 
desirable  they  might  be,  would  not  enable 
parliament  to  re|^  other  taxes  in  future. 
The  course  he  had  that  night  recom- 
mended he  still  considered  to  be  that 
which  would  prove  most  beneBcial  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend  near  him,  in  thinking  that 
the  House  and  the  country  had  a  right  to 
feel  disappointment  at  the  financial  project 
just  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite*  Bat,  before  he  went  any  further 
he  was  most  .anxious  to  guard  himself 
against  being  misunderstood.  He  begged 
to  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  tliat 
in  using  the  word  "project,"  he  meant 
not  to  treat  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
the  \cry  sound  and  enlightened  statement 
which  ho  had  made  to  the  committee.  He 
gave  the  right  hon.  gentleman  every  credit 
for  his  sound  and  enlightened  views  upon 
the  different  topics  alluded  to  in  his  speech ; 
but,  as  many  of  them  had  been  heard  liy 
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iiim  and  hit  friends  for  the  first  time  that 
evening,  he  could  not  of  course  pledge 
himselt  either  way  upon  them.  There 
were,  however^  seTeral  points  which  had 
bis  full  concurrence.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  repeal  of  the  bounties  on  the  Wnale 
fiiheries,  and  on  linen,  he  thought  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions.  By  this  mea- 
sure, he  understood  a  saving  of  ITOtOOO^ 
would  be  made.  This  sum  they  gained 
in  a  manner  to  which  no  individual  could 
object;  and  it  was  rendered  still  more 
▼aluable  when  they  reflected,  that  the 
bounties,  if  alloweu  to  exist,  could  be 
productive  of  good  to  no  one  branch  of 
society ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  re- 
moval would  produce  benefit  to  those 
branches  of  our  trade,  at  present  affected 
by  them.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  other 
alterations  to  be  made,  much  would  de- 
pend upon  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
mtroduction.  The  repeal  of  the  silk  duty 
would  be  looked  upon  as  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  many,  who  had  at  present  a 
large  stock  of  that  article  on  hand ; — and 
bo  entertained  no  doubt,  that  not  many 
hours  after  the  publication  of  the  right 
bon.  gentlenian's  plan,  upon  this  and  other 
points  much  alarm  would  be  excited,  and 
extensive  claims  made  on  the  government. 
It  would,  however,  be  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  and  to  act  with  the 
utmost  caution  in  the  issues  which  they 
might  deem  it  necessary  to  make,  in  order 
to  carry  the  proposed  reforms  into  exe- 
cution. In  cases  where  a  country  had 
lonpp  persisted  in  an  erroneous  system  of 
policy,  it  frequently  became  as  dangerous 
to  retrace  their  steps  as  to  proceed.  It 
had  been  well  said,  Umt  one  of  the  miseries 
of  a  bad  system  of  government  or  com- 
merce was,  that  they  could  not  find  their 
way  back  through  former  ertors,  without, 
during  some  intervals,  doing  still  greater 
injury  than  iirould  have  been  worked  in 
the  same  space  of  time  had  the  old  system 
continued.  But,  if  views  of  commercial 
improvement,  founded  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  stating,  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
consistently  with  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  legis* 
lature  stoutly  and  manfully  to  support  the 
ffovernment  in  effecting  them.  Beserving 
his  opinion,  however,  of  the  proposed 
measures  in  the  detail,  he  wished  to  be 
understood  as  at  present  expressing  his 
approbation  of  their  principles  only.  His 
great  objection  to  the  project  which  had 


been  opened  to  the  House  was««-aot  as  to 
the  repeal  of  the  fishery  and  linen  bounties* 
for  of  that  he  must  approve— not  as  to  the 
repeal  of  duties  which  was  to  be  effected 
on  silk,  by  the  Uking  off  the  duty  on.  the 
raw  material,  and  tliereby  giving  to  our 
manufacturer  the  full  benefit  of  toe  repeal 
— not  as  to  the  relief  of  the  coal,dutyt 
which  was  called  for  by  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  and  especially  by 
those  of  this  metropolis  and  the  acyoining 
counties^not  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  wool,  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  to 
export  the  rawroaterial--but  hbolyection* 
at  present  was,  to  one  or  two  points,  om 
which  he  would  offer  a  few  observationa 
to  the  House.  He  understood,  then,  that 
on  the  items  specified,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman reckoned  that  there  would  be  a 
growing  surplus  for  the  present  year. of 
about  500,000^.,  and  about  double  that 
amount  was  to  be  calculated  on  some  other 
b  ranches  of  the  revenue.  Now,  thip  being 
the  statement  of  the  surplus  which  was  to 
be  available  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
what  were  the  effects  that  were  to  follow 
upon  the  execution  of  his  plan  ?  The 
only  advantage  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  ooiild 
understand  as  arisinff  from  it  was,  tba^ 
coals  and  silk  would  be  cheaper;  wool 
would  not  be  much  a&cted.  Now,  tbo 
lightening  the  duty  on  coals  waa  a  wry 
ffooii  measure,  and  would  be  extensively 
felt  by  the  poor ;  but  the  alteration  of  tb^ 
duties  on  sAk  afforded  no  such  general  re? 
lief.  Then  as  to  rum ;  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  duty  was  not  even  suggested 
to  be  for  the  relief  of  the  consumer,  but 
only  of  the  producer ;  and  as  to  any  mea- 
sure which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
render  ardent  spirits  cheaper,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  one  of  those  who  would 
rather  support  that  which  should  make 
tliem  dearer,  for  the  sake  of  public  morals. 
But  his  anxiety  for  the  West-India  interest 
was  of  this  kind— not  that  raising  the 
price  of  a  pernicious  article  would  diminish 
the  consumption  ( for  he  thought  the  oon- 
sumption  could  not  be  diminished)  ;  but 
it  was,  lest  the  raising  its  price  should  only 
render  the  article  so  scarce  as  to  create  a 
contraband  trade,  and  by  such  means  still 
more  effectually  injure  the  morals  of  the 
people.  With  respect  to  coals — the  only 
other  subject  on  which  all  persons  must 
be  pleased  on  finding  there  was  to  be  aa 
alteration  of  duty — it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  a  benefit  that  would 
not  extend  to  the  poor  generally,  but 
partially  only ;  to  the  poor  of  this  city» 
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aod  of  this  and  some  other  counties ;  it 
being  clear  that  the  poor  of  London  were 
persons,  for  the  most  part,  better  able  to 
pay  for  this  article  than  the  poor  else- 
where.   He  felt,  therefore,  that  however 
•oand  the  principles  were  upon  which 
some  of  these  duties  were  about  to  be  re- 
pealed, the  application  of  the  surplus  re- 
venue that  haa  been  spoken  of  was  not 
such  as  to  justiiy  the  public  in  hoping  for 
any  present  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
taxes  ;^  or  to  give  them  any  confident  ex- 
pectation, that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  any  other  fund  would  be  realized 
chat  would  furnish  the  means  of  future 
and  increased  relief.    There  was  yet  one 
mode  of  obtaining  for  the  people  relief 
Irom  the  taxes  that  most  heavily  pressed 
upon  them,  which  was  not  noticea  in  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but 
which  might  be  most  advantageously  re- 
sorted to— he  meant,  the  appropriation  of 
•ome  part  of  the  sinking  fund.    Now,  a 
sinking  fund,  especially  with  compound 
inttrssti  he  took  to  be  one  of  those  errors 
that  were,   he  trusted,  daily  upon  the 
wane.  A  very  few  years,  perhaps  months 
would  Bot  pass  aw9y,  before  a  return  to 
the  true  policy  would  sweep  away  this 
anomaly:    and  his   majesty  s   ministers 
would  grant — (grant  he  would  not  say, 
for  it  would  be  their  duty  to  extend) — 
not  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  (for  it 
would  be  their  right),  the  full  benefit  of 
those  just  and  sound  principles,  and  that 
comprehensive  policy,  the  value  and  ne- 
cessity of  which  had  been  preached  so 
lonff  to  them  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  had  been  pressed  upon  them  firom 
out  o>f  doors,  day  after  day,  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  better  educated,  and  better 
informed,  and  more  enlightened  persons 
than  themselves  [A  laugh,  and  cries  of 
*'  Hear!"]— Another  topic  on  which  he 
had  to  remark  was,  the  manner  in  which 

Eart  of  that  sum  of  two  millions  and  a 
alf,  that  were  to  be  repaid  us  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  was  proposed  to  be  applied. 
He  could  not  help  aoverting  to  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  of 
that  country.  HeJiad  no  very  accurate 
recollection  of  the  words,  but  lie  did  not 
remember  to  have  ever  heard  any  thing 
much  more  severe  than  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
close  of  his  panegyric— a  panegyric  to 
which  he  was  little  prepared  to  hear  such 
a  peroration.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
observation  amQunted  to  this— 4k>  highly 


honourable  was  this  illustrious  sovereign 
—so  remarkably  correct  was  he  in  bis 
pecuniary  dealings-— so  singularly  distin- 
guished was  he  among  his  brothler  sove- 
reigns for  his  exact  sense  of  honour— ^that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  do  no  less 
than  utter  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  for 
what  he  called  a  perfect  **  God-send  ;*' 
seeing  that  this  emperor  had  had  the  com- 
mon honesty  to  pay  us  2s.  6<^.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  money  he  had  borrowed  ox  us  so 
long  ago.    From  his  experience  of  com- 
mon honesty  (but  he  would  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done  in   taking   liberties  with  crowned 
heads)  he  was  induced  to  thank  God  for 
the  bounty  which  we  had  received.    If 
he  might  go  further,  he  would  humbly 
hope,  that  the  effect  of  the  panegyric 
that   had  been  that,  night  pronounced,' 
would  be,  to  obtain. from  the  same  indivi* 
dual — he  would  not  say  another  2f.  6</» 
in  the  pound,  for  that  would  be  too  much 
to   hope   for — but  another  6d.  in   the 
pound    [A   laugh  11.    Sixpence  in  .  the 
pound  seemed,  to  t>e  sure,  a  very  little 
sum  to  talk  about ;  but  upon  the  larga 
debt  due'  to  a  multitude  of  despairing 
creditors,  it  would  be  a  very  considerable 
ambunt.   As  the  best  sort  of  gratitude,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  he  conld  evince  for 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  he  would  no 
more  vote  that  the  500,000/.  should  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  churches,  thaa 
he  would  vote  away  to  the  same  object  the 
product  of  the  sixpence  in  the  pound  if 
we  had  it.    In  saying  this,  he  meant  not 
the  slightest  disparagement  to  the   es- 
tablished church  of  the  country ;  nor  did 
he  mean  to  say  that  parliament  would. do 
its  doty,  if  it  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
country's  religious  instruction.    Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,   that  parliament 
hail  already  granted  a  million  for  building 
churches ;  and  had  granted  it  with  singu- 
lar unanimity.    What  was  still  naore  im- 
portant to  the  present  consideration  than 
the  absence  or  opposition  to  that  grant 
was,  the  fact  that  the  money  was  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  were  suffering  the  greatest  pres- 
sure of  distress,  in  theyear  1817.  [Several 
members  '*  No,  no.^]     He  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  he  believed  it  was  in  1817, 
that  the  milnonof  money,  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  and  without  a  murmur,  had 
been  paid  by  the  patient  people  of  this 
country.    There  was  not  a  murmur  from 
any  of  the  classes  from  whom  the  money 
was  raised-«-not  even  {rpmthc Dissenters; 
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who,  of  necessity,  were  excluded  from 
taking  any  direct  bcoctit  in  die  object  of 
tlic  grant.    Now,  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  most  unjust  requital,  for  the  candour 
and  liberality,  which  on  that  occasion 
had  been  displayed  by  the  memben  of 
all  the  religious  sects  in  the  state,   to 
teize  the  first  windfall,  or  *<  God-send," 
as  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  called  it,  and 
say,  that  it  should  bs  appropriated  to  the 
religious  instructkni  of  one  class  of  the 
comaiiNUty,— the  same  ckas  of  the  com- 
nmntty  ton  whose  idigloiis  instruction  the 
former  million  -was  voted;    while   the 
whole  reepecloble  and  liberal  body  of 
Dissenters  m  the  country  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantage whidi  was :  to  oe  derived  from 
the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum.    On 
that  ground,  were  he  to  stand  alone,  he 
would  oppose  such  a  grant.    But  he  was 
happy  to  find,  that  he  sliould  not  stand 
alone*    He  trusted  the  proposition  would 
be  powerfully  opposed  m  the  House,  and 
he  trutted  it  would  be  powerfully  opposed 
out  of  the  Hoose.  He  trusted,  that  those 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded  would 
assert  their  right  to  participate  In  the  be- 
nefits  to  be  derived  from  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  that 
they  would  prefiir  thehr  just  claims  to  a 
parliament  willing  to  deal  fiurly  by  them. 
Instead  of  appropriatmg  this  money  te 
building   churches,    especially    after    a 
million  had  9o  lately  been  voted   for 
that   purpose,  how  mudi  better    would 
U    be^  to  appropriate  it    to    the    build- 
ing    of     scooolhouses.      He    believed 
that   the    churches   wliich    had   hither- 
to been  built   had  coat  on  the   average 
about  lO^OOCV,    It  was  probable,  however 
that  it  miglu  be  intended  to  build  others 
on  a  r^a»Nl  scale,  so  that  the  half  million 
would  afford  the  means  of  buildm^  ninety 
or  a  hundred  chnrches.    But  with   the 
same  sum  no  fewer  than    2,500  schools 
might  be  erected.    There  was  not  a  parish 
in  the  country  which  might  not  be  fur- 
nished  with  a  sdiool  of  some  sort  er  other 
out  of  that  sunu    Such  a  scheme  nnffht 
be  most  advantageously  carried  into  eflecfe 
by  commissioners  chosen  from  men  of  all 
parties;  who    might  be   empowered  to 
allow  to  any  parish  a  sum  for  building  a 
school,  provided  that  parish  would  engage 
subsequently  to  support  it,    But,  as  to  the 
proposition  for  mnting  this  500,000^  for 
the  purpose  of  ouildiag  chapili,  aflter  the 
million  tiiat  had  already  been  emplo  jed  in 
t|iat  wayi  although  he  might  be  hi  a  sraaU 


minority  in  that  House,  lie  was  sure  that 
he  should  be  in  a  large  miEgority  out  of 
that  House  in  his  opposition  to  it.    He 
entirely  fgreed   in    opinion      with    hit 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Warebam,  on 
thesabject  of  the  salt-tax.    The  faith  of 
the  i^ht  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  fiuth  of 
peritament,  was  pledged  with  respect  to 
It-;  and  it  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  at  the  period  to  which  its 
continuance  had  recently  been  confined. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  least  recommenda- 
tions of  the  aholition   of  the  sidt-duty, 
that  one  distinct  branch  of  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  would  be  lopped  off  with 
it.   Among  those  other  burthens  upon  the 
people,  to  the  diminution  of  which  he 
could  have  wished  the  surplus  revenue 
applied,  were  some  of  the  assessed  taxee. 
With  a  million  of  surplus,  and  with  one  or 
two  millions  drawn  from  the  sinking  fund, 
It  would  be  easy,  without  diminishing  the 
sum  applied  to  commercial  reform,  to  re* 
peal  some  of  the  most  oppressive  assessed 
taxes.      It  would  also  be  easy  to  repcad 
that  which  ought  to  be  considered,  not  as 
a  mere  impost,  but  as  a  financial  exaction 
of  the  utmost  enormity  and  injustice ;  as 
a  crying    oppressien   contrary   to  every 
principle  of  equity,  he  meant  those  duties 
Dy  which  the  proceedingi  in  eoiuts   ef 
justice  were  renderied  disgraceful,   and 
which  militated  as  much  against   every 
sound  principle  of  legislation  ai  they  did 
aMmst  every  sound  principle  of  finance. 
Tne  window«tax  might  most  advantage- 
ously be  diminished  or  remitted.    It  was 
well  known  that  the  revenue  was  in  many 
cases  increased,  by  a  diminution  of  duty 
on  a  particukir  artide,  and   vice  versa! 
The  revenue  derived  from  wine,  for  iiw 
stance,  Iiad  been  much  diminished  \xy  an 
increase  of  the  duly ;  and  as  the  converse 
of  theproposilion,  a  diminution  of  the  duty 
on  coffee  nad  been  productive  of  a  nuicn 
larger    revenue.     rVom   these  different 
sources,    therefore ;   namely,    from    the 
million    ef    surplus,    from   the    sinldog 
fim^  and  from  a  benefit  to  the  revenue, 
to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  diminution 
ef  the  existiM  duties,  means  might,  he 
was  convincedi  be  funiiihed  of  earring 
the  r^t  hon»  genlicman'd  sound  prmci- 
pies  still  further,  end  efaffoidtogalarge 
and  substantial  relief  to  a  peofAe  oppress* 
ed  by  burthenso^e  Uumtion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  satisfaolicn 
at  a  great  portion  of  the  statement  efte 
rhaniStltor  ef  the  fizchcquec.    Tha  right 
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^OQ.  gentleman,  howeTer,  had  only  ghren 
an  earnest  of  what   he   found   nimaelf 
lK>und  to  do  for  the  country.     He  had 
declared,  in  an  able  and  candid  manner, 
4he  «urpri«e  which  he  &\U  that  the  altera* 
tiont  which  he  was  about  to  propose  in 
4Hur  commercial  policy  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  so  long  unrepealed ;  and  he  bad 
characterised  the  system  which  had,  for 
9o.  many  ^ears  been  pursued  as  something 
approaching  to  madness.    The  right  hon. 
mitleman  had  also  very  properly  said^ 
tiiat  the  advantage  of  the  steps  which  had 
been  already  taken  in  a  liberal  spirit   of 
commercial  policy  was  so  manifest,  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  stop  ;  but  ought 
4o  go  on.    He  begged,  however,  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  why  he  himself 
had  stopped  \    He  entirely  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  all  he   had 
dooaw    He  was  sure  that  all  he  had  pro- 
posed to  do  would  answer  his  most  san» 
guine  expectations.    All  he  complained 
^was,  that  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  did 
not  go  far  enough.     The  nsht  hon.  gen» 
Uenuiii   had  stopped   at    Uie   hal&wa.y 
bouse*    Did  he  soppose  it  would  be  satis* 
hcXoTj  to  the  public  to  beinformedi  that 
oorfNeesent  large  military  estabUshment 
wouul  certably  remain  <m  the  same  foot^ 
log  for  the  next  fooryears,  or  that,  for 
the  same  period  of  tinie^  the  aggregate 
reduetion  of  our  taxation  would  not  exp 
ceed  a  million  )    He  was  at  a  loss  also  to 
oODceive  why  the  tight  hon.  gentleman^ 
while  be  was  giving  relief  to   vatioas 
claiaes  of  the  ccmmunity,  did  not  tivn  his 
attention  to  that  most  oppressed  and  suf* 
ftriog  dasa,  the  West-uutia  proprietors. 
He  misdit  have  relieved  them»  on  nis  own 
priadpes^  without  any  loss  tothp  reve* 
aaa    For  his  own  part,  ho  (Mr.  H.)  had 
aaiicipaled  a  idief  b  the  shape  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  sugar,  of  at  least 
?«•  per  cwt.    He  was  likewise  at  a  loss  to 
ascertain,  why  the  ri^  boo.  gentleman 
did  not,  hy  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  England,  get  rid  of  the  half  mil* 
lion  of  annuu.  expenditure  for  the  proven* 
tion  of  smuggling.    If  the  reduction  of 
th»  doty  on  spbits  had  been  beneficial  in 
Ireland  and  Scollandt  «•  the  rijriit  hon. 
gentleman  asserted,  and  no  doubt  truly 
asserted,  why shonld  itaot  be  beneficial  in 
England?    On  the  artida  of  beer,  too, 
why  should  the  lower  ylassce  be  compel- 
led  to  pay   a   heavier  impost  than,  the 
higher?    Why  was  not  the  tax  on  that 
article  at  least  eaualized  ?  .Why  were  the 
richdlowcd  to  drink  beer  at  25<.  while 


the  poor  were  compdled  to  pay  85«.  ?  80 
also  of  the  sinking  fund.    Why  were  we 
to  maintain  a  sinking  fund  of  seven  mil- 
lions i    The  only  argument  in  Avour  of  it 
that  had  the  smallest  weight  was,  that  it 
tended  to  support  public  credit.     But, 
public  credit  was  suiSdently   good.     It 
was  in  sudi  a  state,  tbat  it  did  not  need 
any  extrinsic  aid.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  fairly 
avail  himself  of  the  whole  seven  milliona 
of  the  sinking  fund.    The  relief  from  tax- 
ation, which  such  a  step  wodd  s  afibrd, 
would  be  felt  bv  the  whole  commumty.  If 
the  partid  relief  idilch  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man proposed  to  a£K>rd  would  be  adran- 
taeeous,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
relief  to  which  he  now  alluded?     He 
wished  to  see  the  home  duty  on  rum  re- 
duced to  five  shillinss,  and  he  thought  it 
wodd  be  highly  advantageoust    ii   the 
same  prindple  of  reduction  were  applied 
to  sdt  and  coals.    If  the  duties  on  all 
these  things  were  reduced,  he  was  con- 
vine^  that  eventually  the  ref enue  wodd 
gdn  rather  than  lose.    And  although  he 
allowed  that  the  immediate  effi^ct  of  mak- 
ing spirits  cheap  might  he  morallj  injuria 
ous,yetit  would  not  long  continue  so  2 
for  it  was  dwajrs  the  case,  with  refeveilea 
to  any  dear  artide,  that  when  acddental 
drcumstancea  enabled  the  poorer  clnssoe 
to  obtdn  it,  they  gratified  thevadvea  to 
excess ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  eadljf 
accessible,  it  was  comparativdy  neglected* 
In  proof  of  this,  let  the  usages  ofoUier 
countries  be  remarked.  In  France,  whom 
wine  was  cheaper  than  beer  with  us,  there 
were  no  habitB  of  generd  inebriety.    The 
IVenchwere^  in  Act,  a  soberer  people 
tlian  the  Rnghsh.     All  the  aicumeota 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  so 
properlv  uiiged,  in  support  of  the  abolition 
of  tne  duties  on  silk,  applied  with  e^ud, 
and  even  with  more  force  to  the  abohtion 
af  the  duties  on  spirits.    The  same  demo- 
ralisation was  occasioned  by  the  conti- 
nuanoe  of  the  one,  as  by  the  continuanoe 
of  the  other.— The  ri^^t  hen.  gentleman, 
therefore,  was  called  upon,  on  his  own 
principles,  to  put  an  ena  to  the  one,  as  he 
propoaed  to.put  an  end  to  the  other.    He 
feaUy   thou«it  the    people  wodd  fed 
ferymuch  disappointed  at  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done.     All  the  assessed 
taxes  ought  to  have  been  taken  off.    The 
sinking  nind  ought  to  be  applied  to  that 
purpose.    The  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  assessed  taxes  was^  that  the 
mmsions  of  our  gentry  were  deserted* 
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What  waB  it  at  preaent  that  coold  carry  ao 
many  of  oor  countrymen  abroad  ?  It 
could  not  be  novelty.  That  was  all  over. 
Let  the  atteised  taxet  be  taken  off,  and 
they  would  speedilv  return  ;  the  general 
coDf  umption  would  be  incr^ued,  and  the 
whole  community  would  be  benefitted* 
The  riebt  hon.  gentleman  wat  taking  one 
step  wnere  he  ought  to  take  ten  steps. 
The  sinking  fund  would  also  enable  govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  that  most  iniouitous  tax 
on  law  proceedings,  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  for  MIdhurst  had  so  justly  charac- 
terisedy  and  which  fell  principally  on  the 
poorer  classes.  If  all  the  taxes  which  be 
had  described  were  removed,  what  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  community  ! 
The  House  of  Commons  would  not  do 
their  duty  to  tbeir  constituents,  unless 
they  prened  the  repeal  of  those  taxes  on 
the  right  hon.  gentleman*  How  much 
betterwoulditbe,  to  repeal  those  taxes,'tban 
to  buy  up  stock  at  a  loss  of  above  90  per 
per  cent.  1  With  regard  to  the  payment 
made  by  the  Emperor  oif  Austria,  he 
considered  it  quite  monstrous  that  we 
should  accept   this    half  crown    in  the 

Eound,  as  his  hon«  and  learned  friend  had 
ajppily  called  it.  If  England  were  to  re- 
oeite  her  just  payment  from  Austria, 
principal  and  interest,  it  would  amount  to 
twenty-two  millions.  All  that  was  to  be 
paid,  however  was  two  millions  and  a 
Dalf !  And,  instead  of  relieving  the  peo- 
ple with  that  sum,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  it  to 
the  building  or  churcMsl  With  whom 
could. such  a  preposterous  notion  have 
originated?  He  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  not  look  the  House  in 
toe  face  and  tell  them  that  this  was  a 
necessary  measure.  Of  this,  however,  he 
was  penuaded,  that  nine  persotis.out  oi 
ten  in' the  couatry  would  be  hostile  to  the 
proposition.  Mjmy  classes  of  the  com- 
munity could  have  no  participation  in  tli9 
supposed  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  it.  It 
was  against  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman's 
own  principle.  The  right  hon.  i^tleman 
inveighed  against  partial  taxation,  and 
here  was  partial  expenditure  with  a  wit- 
ness. Really,  if  ever  any  public  propo- 
sition desermL  to  meet  with  universal 
reprobation,  it  was  this.  Unless  the 
House  refused  to  accede  to  the  right  hon. 
genileman's  proposition,  he  should  not 
consider  them  entitled  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  eulogy.  He  should  not  con- 
aider  that  they  were  a  calumniated  House, 
if  they  gave  their  support  to  such  a  partial 


and  unjust  measure  as  that  proposed  by 
his  majesty's  ministers. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  course  pursued  by  the  chancellor  of 
Uie  Exchequer,  which  was  calculated  to 
give  employment  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  increase  the  general  consump- 
tion, and  to  improve  the  commerce,  so' es^ 
sentially  interwoven  with  our  prosperity 
as  a  nation.  The  taxes  selected  for  re- 
duction had  this  obvious  tendency;  and 
yet  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side- 
talked  as  if  they  had  never  looked  be- 
yond the  present  hour,  notwithstanding 
the  lessons  of  experience  so  often  placed 
before  them.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  circumstances  might  not  arise 
which  would  make  it  the  interest  of  Ame- 
rica to  oppose  this  country.  Suppose  os 
to  be  plunged  into  a  war  with  that  or  with 
any  other  state,  the  Sinking  Fniul  was  not 
at  present  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  breaking  oat  of  a  war; 
It  was  by  protecting  that  sinking  fund; 
and  not  by  specukting  on  it,  that  we  should 
be  preparea  for  any  emergency,  and  mft 
the  best  excitement  to  the  commertiarin- 
terest  of  the  country.  It  was  to  that  fund 
we  owed  the  keeping  down  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  And,  not  only  was  it  cateuhited^ 
in  the  various  modes  of  its  operation,  to 
excite  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  had  a  greater  tendency  to 
force  capital  into  Ireland,  than  all  the 
plans  that  had  been  devised  on  the  fub^ 
ject.  He  therefore  concurred  in  the  view 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
taken  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  declared  himself  ready 
to  avow  at  present,  os  he  had  often  before 
done,  that  the  persons  who  had  changedl 
thecurrency  were  those  whohad  committed 
the  robbery.  Never  was  there  a  measoiw 
fraught  with  so  much  mischief  and  (raod 
as  that  to  which  he  had  just  alluded ;  nor 
would  it  be  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  parliament,  that  because  at  one  period 
they  had  robbed  the  creditor,  at  anotiier 
they  should  rob  the  debtor.  Under  thia 
system  many  persons  had  been  reduced 
to  beggary,  not  by  any  fault  of  their  own 
—not  by  any  of  the  accidents  or  misfor- 
tunes of  life — but  by  an  act  of  the  govern* 
ment  itself.  It  was  true,  that  in  many 
respects,  the  situation  of  the  country  ap- 
peared to  have  improved  since  the  .years 
1817  and  1818;  but  it  was  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  we  were  in  a  pros- 
Serous  condition.  If  the  poor-rates  had 
ecreasedin  many  parishes,  there  were  few' 
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persons,  after  all;  in  those  parishes  who 
did  not  require  some  relief.  But,  to  what- 
ever extentimprovemerit  might  have  gone, 
it  was  owing  to  the  zeal,  the  talent,  and 
the  industry  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
not  to  the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  It  was  true,  there 
w^re  not  wanting  persons  who  ascribed  it 
sin  to  ministers ;  out  was  not  thir  the  iden- 
tical parliament  which  had  opposed  the 
very  system  now  adopted  with  so  much 
applause?  Was  not  this  the  identical 
parliament  which  had  saiictioned  the 
iow,petty-fogging»  dirtjf  tricks  of  a  former 
financier  ?  And,  was  it  too  much  to  con- 
clude, that  the  same  House  would  bestow 
the.  same  applause  on  any  other  gentleman 
or  pn  any  otoer  measure  ?  No  one  could 
forget  the  votes  respecting  the  vsHie  of 
the  one-pound  note— no  one  could  foiiget 
the  votes  on  the  Bank  Restriction,  and  on 
Mr  Peel's  bill :  and  no  one  who  remem- 
bered them  could  doubt  for  a  moment* 
that  the  House  was  prepared  to  take  any 
step  which  ministers  might  propose.  As 
to  the  question  of  religious  instruction,  he 
was  as  anxious  for  its  general  diffusion 
as  any  man ;  but  it  was  a  principle  with 
}um,  that  it  should  be  general;  that  it 
shoold.be  on  the  most  liberal  and  exten- 
five  scale;  and  upon  that  ground,  that 
the  Dissenters,  as  Uie  krger  body,  should 
|iave  the  larger  proportion.  In  pursuance 
of  the  same  principle,  he  agreed  in  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
which  preferred  the  founding  of  schools 
to  the'building  of  churches.  If,  instead 
of  adopting  such  an  obvious  mode  of  im- 
provinjt  the  morals  and  enlightening  the 
minds  of  the  community,  toe  right  hon. 
gentleman  persisted  in  his  present  plan, 
he  would  bring  down  upon  himself  the^ 
question  of  the  whole  Cnurch  establish- 
ment in  all  its  details.  The  people  of 
iBngUnd  would  notsubmit  to  have  500,000/. 
Udd  out  in  building  churches,  and  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  increase  of  church 
patronage,  without. calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  est&lishment,  from 
the  archbishop  downwards ;  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  miebt  be  assured,  that  no 
oppovtunity  would  be  lost,  within  doors 
and  without,  of  raising  such  a  .clamour  as 
would  make  it  necessary  for  ministers  to 
abandon  it.  . 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  said,  he  rose  merely  to 
exnreiM  his  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
suffering  the  salt-dut^  to  expire,  if  the 
duty  were  intirely  oft,  a  fsr  greater  quanti- 
ty would  be. used  for  the  purposes  of 


agriculture,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  arts.  In  tli« 
glazing  of  pottery,  and  even  in  glasins 
bricks  for  building,  it  might  be  use£ 
As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown 
out  the  subject  as  if  with  a  view  of  sound- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  House,  he  had 
thoug^ht  it  his  duty  to  express  his  opinion 
upon  It. 

.  Mr.  Baring  wished  to  know  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  what  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  for  paying  off  the 
twenty-five  million  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  pay  in  Octoberi  It  was  to 
be  presumed,  tnat  he  had  his  .machinery- 
prepared  for  raising  the  loan  that  would 
be  required. 

The  CAanceilor  of  ike  Exeheqiter  said, 
that  the  sum  would  be  raised  by  loan  or 
Exchequer  bills ;  but  the  mode  would  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  amount 
which  would  be  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
dissentients. 

The  resolutions,  founded  on  the  de^  *- 
tails  contained  in  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  speech,  were  then  read  and 
agreed  to. 

Abmt  Estimatks.]  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  Supply  was  brought  upr 
On  the  firat  resdotion  Mag  read, 

Mr.  i?iniif  said,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  bad  calculated  the  average 
expenditure  fbr  the  next  four  years,  oo 
the  present  scale  of  7d,04>I  regulars,  and 
if  the  present  repoit  were  agreed  to,  there 
would  be  no  reduction  for  four  years  to 
come.  At  any  rate,  there  were  no  cir-. 
cumstances  to  authorize  the  continuance 
of  so  large  a  force.  The  same  reasons 
which  were  urged  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  a  small  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion would  justify  a  much  larger  reduction. 
There  was  no  other  means  than  this  of 
giving  relief  to  the  country ;  and  if  the 
expenditure  were  not  much  more  dimi- 
nished, there  would  be  little  or  no  good 
done.  Tlie  House  were  now  to  be  called, 
on  to  vote  73,000  regulars  with  19,000  ve- 
terans, artillery  and  mari  nes,  making  a  total 
of  92,000  men,  not  5,000  of  which  were  at 
any  time  out  of  the  country.  Thus  there 
were  92,000  men  embodied  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  six  millions  a  year.  He  re- 
membered that  in  1817,  lord  Castlereagh 
had  admitted  that  seven  millions  was  an 
extravi^ant  vote ;  and  he  only  asked  it  for. 
that  year  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of' the  country.  But  the  noble  lord  had. 
then  statedi  that  no  lesa  a  sum  than  four 
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millions  would  be  votedf  or  chamt  whbUj 
imcoiinected  with  that  year.  These  foor 
millions  were  made  up  of  items  that  were 
never  again  to  occur.  The  expenditure 
of  the  navy  had  been  reduced,  more  re- 
duced perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  de- 
partment ;  the  expense  of  the  Ordnance 
bad  also  been  reduced :  but  putting  bar- 
racks and  all  together,  the  expenditure  fb' 
the  army  was  now  greater  than  in  1817« 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  liberal 
disposition  of  ministers  as  to  commerce ; 
but  tliere  was  an  influence  exerted  some- 
where to  make  and  keep  England  a  mili- 
tary nation.  Unless  the  House  interfered, 
no  alteration  and  no  relief  could  be  ex- 
pected. He  recollected  four  yean  ago 
when  nuoisters  said  the  government  comd 
not  go  on  if  further  reductions  were  insist- 
ed on ;  and  he  had  little  hope  now  of  any 
good  being  effi^cted,  for  the  House  then 
applaudeamiaisters  for  their  representa- 
tion, and  approved  their  conduct.  The 
•r  House  woula,  therefore,  do  as  the  minis- 
ters  wished;  and  unless  they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  reductions,  he  was  afraid 
the  House  would  not  compel  them.  If 
10,000  men  less  were  voted,  however,  there 
Irould  be  an  additional  saving  of  half  a 
ouUion  every  year ;  and  he  shook!  neglect 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  urge  the  House  to 
Hgree  to  such  a  reduction.  Last  year  a 
large  expenditure  had  been  permitted, 
beoiase  tne  whole  of  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  fermentation-^ttt  at  present  there 
was  no  ground  for  a  similar  expenditure^ 
lor  bis  majesty's  speech  talked  of  nothing 
but  peace.  He  thought  63,000  men  auite 
enough  for  the  present  year,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  move  an  amendment  to 
the  report— 

«*  That  as  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
to  inform  the  House  that,  *  at  no  former 
period  has  thane  prevailed  throughout  all 
classes  of  thci  community  in  this  island,  a 
more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a  more 
just  sense  of  the  advantages,  whi^, 
under  the  blessings  of  Pro? idence,  they 
tnjoy. 

.  *<  <  In  Ireland,  wfaidi  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  subject  of  his  majesty's  par* 
ticular  solieitode,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  amendment,  and  his  majesty  we-* 
lies  upon  your  continued  endeavours  to 
secure  the  welfiare  and  happiness  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

**  *  His  majesty  has  commanded  us, 
fbrther,  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  every 
reasoa  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  our 
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internal  prosperity  and  improvement  will 
not  be  distnrbed  by  any  mtermptioii  of 
tranquillity  abroad. 

«< « His  majesty  continues  to  reoei«» 
from  the  powers,  his  allies,  and  generally 
from  all  princes  and  states,  assoranoea  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  mahitab  and  caki^ 
vate  the  relations  of  frieodsbip  with  hia 

BMjesihrt* 

*<  Tnis  committee  cannot,  therefore^ 
agree  to  any  increase  of  the  nooriierof  tb^ 
army  since  last  year,  but  are  of  opinion 
that  a  standing  army  of  63,000  regnlarsi 
exclusive  of  19,000  of  artillery,  vetems, 
and  marines,  now  embodied,  and  a  hmt* 
force  of  militia  and  volunteen  ready  on 
anjr  emergency  to  be  embodied«  are  anf*^ 
fiaent,  under  all  the  drcunstancea  of  the 
country,  to  be  kept  up." 

Lord  Paimenicn  said,  that  thiaquea- 
tion  had  been  so  fully  discosiad mkmftt^ 
mer  night,  that  he  should  not  trouble  tlie 
House  with  redarguing  it.  He  reee-  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  right  aa  error  in 
the  hon.  member's  comparative  estiaiale  of 
the  year  1817  and  the  present  year.  He 
seemed  to  thinks  that  the  eatinsate  of  tii* 
former  year  was  less  than  the  prsaenf^ 
when  in  foct  we  had,  in  1S17«  WlfiM 
Bsen,  at  an  expense  of  6,664^000/.  wMaS 
in  the  present  year  the  expense  foil  short 
of  six  millions. 

The  House  divided :  For  ttr  resolution 
52;  For  the  amendment  8. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday^  February  24f, 

BsAR^BAftTiHG.]  Mr.  R,  Marim  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
bear-baiting,  baiilger-baiting,  dog-fighting 
and  monkey-figluing.  The  petition,  he 
observed,  was  most  numerously  and.  ce^ 
spectably  signed,  and  lie  felt  proud  of  the 
honour  of  liaviog  been  selected  as  the  In* 
dividual  to  present  it  to  the  House,  fie 
had  observed,  on  a  former  night,  that  ball- 
baitiog  was  already  abolished;  happily, 
no  man  could  now  bait  a  bull  without  ex-* 

Seeing  himself  to  the  penalties  of  a  mis-' 
eroeanour.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  700  most  respectable  indi-- 
vidualsy  and  particularly  by  the  class  of 
persons  belonging  to  tlie  Society  of 
Friends.  It  set  forth,  <«  That  the  peti- 
tioners, strongly  itnpressed  with  a  sense, 
not  only  of  the  cruelty  wliich  is  inflieiecl 
on  the  upfortunate  animals  who  aie  maiW 
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|he  BubjedB  of  TAiious  barbarous  sportf, 
ladi  as  b«ur*baitiDg,  badger-Oghtingy  dog- 
fighting,  anci  8o  forth ;  but  being  also  per- 
smded  that  the  habit  of  beholding,  and 
proniotiiig  such  spectacles  has  a  mis* 
ohieTOuseffiict  upon  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  often  leads  to  offences  of  an 
atrocious  nature ;  humbly  pray,  that  the 
House  may  be  pleased  to  uke  the  same 
into  their  considerationi  with  a  view  to 
suppress  such  sports." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Tobacco  Duties.]  Mr.  H.  Davis 
presented  a  petition  from  the  manufactu* 
rers  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  those  articles.  The  petitionersi  many 
of  whom  were  large  capitalists,  complained 
that  the  encoui'agement  given  to  smug* 
gHn^,  by  the  high  duties,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  fair  dealer  to  compete 
mfik  the  fflicit  trader.  He  could  not 
state  a  stronger  instance  of  the  impoh'cy 
of  high  duties,  than  that,  when  the  duties 
amounted  to  Is.  5^?.  the  quantity,  paying 
duty  M  Ireland,  amounted  to  1 1 ,000,000/6<. 
iHiereas,  when  the  duty  amounted  to  4«. 
tbequantity  amounted  only  to  2,5OO,OO0i{6r. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  fact 
to  shew  that  large  duties  were  injurious, 
to  the  revenue.  He  trusted  that,  there- 
fore, in  justice  to  tbe  publicras  well  as  to 
those  interests  more  immediately  afibcted, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
consent  to  repeal  this  most  impolitic  tax* 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  regret,  that 
the  chancefior  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
afforded  more  effectual  relief  to  the  public, 
by  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  were  not  only 
oppressive  and  impolitic  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  but  most  jnjurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  peopJe.    The  iwht  hon. 

Cntleman  had  described  most  eloquently 
t  night  the  pro^ss  of  immorality,  com- 
mencing in  an  invasion  of  the  revenue 
lavp,  and  ending  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  His  description 
was  most  eloquent  and  ingenious;  but 
why  had  not  the  right  hop.  gentleman  ap- 
plied his  own  principle  td'the  repeal  or  a 
taxi  which  was  perhaps  a  more  fertile 
aoorce  of  crime  than  any  other  branch  of 
Ae  revenue?  Tlie  duties  on  tobacco 
amounted  to  IfiOOL  per  cent  upon  the 
original  value  of  the  article ;  the  tempta* 
tion  to  smuf^ling  was  therefore  great» 
and  evefy  arufice  was  resorted  to,  to  in- 
troduce this  article.  It  was  a  remarkable 
drcumftance.  that  so,  many  hurge  capir 


talists  sliould  come  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  to  petition  for  the  repeal  oi  these 
duties;  a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  hiehly  advantageous  to  the  smaller 
capit^ists.  It  was  a  strong  proof  of  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  in  this 
article  was  carried.  In  fact,  the  capi* 
talists  in  this  branch  of  trade  had,  tor 
manv  years,  been  conducting  it  without 
profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  from  their  inability 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Uliat 
trader.  He  trusted  the  House  woidd 
shortlv  take  this  subject  into  its  serious 
consideration. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Wool  Tax.]  Lord  MiHon  said,  be 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  a  numerous 
body  of  his  constituents,  from  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Saddleworth,  praying 
for  some  modification  of  the  duties  upon 
Foreign  Wool.  He  was  sure  it  would  b0 
satis&ctory  to  the  House,  at  least  to  that 
part  of  it  who  took  liberal  views  of  com- 
mercial  subjects,  to  hear  ifie  opinion! 
which  the  petitioners  expressed.  Ther 
expressed  their  hopes  that  now,  when  hia 
maiesty's  government  were  taking  souna 
and  enlightened  views  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  countrv^  the  woollen  ma- 
nufiu:tiures  would  not  be  neglected.  H^ 
read  this  passage,  with  a  view  to  show  Uie 
House  of  Commons  and  the  i^ovecnment^ 
that  when  they  took  sound  views  of  the 
interests  of  the  country,  their  conduct  was 
not  misunderstood,  nor  their  endeavour^ 
misioterpreted.  He  had  felt  great  grati<v 
fication,  last  evening,  at  that  part  of  th« 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  statement, 
which  related  to  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  countrv ;  but  he  had  felt  much 
disappointed,  and  he  was  sure  the  country 
woiua  by  no  means  be  satisfied,  at  tM 
amount  of  taxation  that  had  been  reduced, 
or  the  articles  that  had  been  selected* 
He  thought,  that  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  coaJs,  a  most  undue  preference 
had  been  given  to  the  city  of  London— 
that  portion  of  the  community  who  stood 
least  in  need  of  it,  because  they  posseued 
the  concentrated  wealth  of  the  country* 
He  knew  the  airgument  upon  which  the 
reduction  rested;  but,  wlw  all  due  re- 
spect to  those  who  supported  diat  propo* 
Sition,  he  must  take  leave  to  ny,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  se-  ' 
lected  a  tax  of  more  jgeneral  pressure,  and 
more  open  to  objection  [hear !]. 

Mr.  Stuart  WfurtUu  said,  he  wished  to 
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tnike  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
ilutiet  upon  foreign  wool.  On  sereral 
occasions  be  bad  taken  a  decided  part  in 
that  question^  wbenerer  it  was  bronebt 
before  the  House*  and  now,  after  hairing 
bestowed  considerable  pains  on  the  exa- 
Jsination  of  the  subject,  his  opinion  re- 
inained  unaltered.  The  House  was  tware 
that'  there  were  two  courses  that  might 
have  been  pursued ;  the  one  was,  to  have 
continued  the  tax  upon  foreign  wool,  and 
the  other  to  hare  allowed  a  free  export 
tiade ;  and  be  would  have  infinitely  pre- 
ferred the  continuance  of  the  tax.  And 
now,  before  the  country  and  the  House, 
be  protested  against  the  alteration  of  the 
law  which  was  proposed  last  nisht  by  the 
cfaancelkir  of  the  Exchequer.  If  the  pro- 
toction  were  Mken  away,  which  the  woollen 
iMnufactorefa  had  so  long  enjoyed,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  extreme  injustice,  to 
|ireveot  them  from  being  heard.  On  the 
part  of  the  manufiicturers  he  demanded, 
not  as  a  faToor  but  as  a  naatter  of  right, 
that  before  so  important  an  alteration  was 
carried  into  Cfiect,  they  shoidd  be  heard 
either  before  the  government  themselves 
or  the  House  of  Commons.  A  greater 
blow  was  never  aimed  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  woollen  manufacturers  than  that  which 
tras  contained  in  the  proposition  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


'    SfLK   TaADS^DuTIXS    OK    FoRxioir 

Silks.]  Mr.  "EUSee  said,  he  had  a  pe- 
tiUbn  to  preienr»  which  was  the  natural 
csonseqoenoe  of  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  chancenoroftbe  Exchequer  last  night. 
It  was  signed  by  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all, 
the  considerable  silk  manufacturem  of  the 
dty  of  London,  implorioff  the  House  to 
consider  their  situation  berore  they  carried 
bito  effect  the  plan  of  the  rfeht  hon.  geo^ 
tieman.  The  petitioners  stated,  **  that  they 
have  learnt  with  the  utmost  surprise,  by 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
llouse,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  adopt 
■o  important  a  measure  as  that  of  a  re* 
dnction  of  firom  Ss,  6d.  to  6di  per  pound 
upon  liaUan  and  China  raw  silk ;  from  4« • 
to  8</.  per  pound  upon  Bengal  raw  silk ; 
and  from  I4«.  &c/.  to  7f.  6a.  per  pound 
upon  Italian  thrown  silk ;  and  the  admis- 
aion  of  foreign  manufactured  silk  goods 
jto  importation  in  this  country,  without 
any  previous  communication  with  the 
aeveral  branches  of  the  trade,  all  of  which 
are  thrown  into  Uie  greatest  consternation 
and  alarm  by  the  contemplated  measure ; 
the  petitioners  tbenelire  humbly  prayt 


J.  Wittunnt's  Motion  fttpacUt^       [M 

that  the  House  will  suspend  its  deoismi 
upon  every  point  of  this  important  quati 
tion  until  the  several  branches  of  the  silk 
trade  have  had  an  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting their  sentiments  to  his  ma^estya 
government,  upon  a  subject  aftcting  at 
least  300,000  of  his  majesty's  sub|Mts, 
and  several  millions  of  capital." 

DXLAYS  AND  EXPXNSXS  IK  TRXCoiniT 

OF  Chamcxrt.]  Mr.  J.  WtUiofm  said* 
that  in  rising  to  bring  forward  the  motioii 
to  which  he  was  about,  on  this  second  oc- 
casion, to  911  the  attention  of  parlianeiity 
he  roust  observe,  that  if  he  thoocbt  ^it 
could  be  expected  of  him  that  he  uoald 
produce  some  plan,  on  the  aoctawful 
operation  of  which  it  became  him  to  iifO« 
nounce  a  confident  opinion,  be  oooUt  as- 
sure the  House,  with  great  sincerity)  that 
he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  nadwu 
taking;  because,  when  the  extent  of  tfie 
subject  was  considered,  and  the  period  of 
time  during  which  the  evils  of  the  avateiii 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulatCi  he  SBMid 
look  upon  that  man  as  rather  boU  ikHi 
wise  who  would  attempt  to  proaooa  ft 
specific  remedy  applicable  to  so  comphx 
a  case.  Indeed,  the  motion  which  he  warn 
about  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  tbe 
observations  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
submit  in  support  of  that  motion,  rested 
on  a  principle  directly  the  leverse.  Hia 
complaint  was,  that  too  much  had  alieadj 
been  done  on  the  subject  of  tbe  court  of 
chancery,  with  too  little  investigation  and 
inquiry  to  warrant  it.  It  hiSl  becD  m 
matter  of  surprise  to  him,  and  a  cause  of 
regret  to  the  country,  that  9o  finr  back  aa 
eleven  years  ago,  a  measure  of  legislatioft 
had  passed  that  House  on  the  subjeet 
which  be  was  about  to  introduce,  withoot 
any  disrinct  inquiry  having  been  fan 
stituted;  and  he  need  not  remind  gentle* 
men,  that  now,  in  another  House,  a  mee* 
sure  was  to  be  iVrand,  not  in  contew|da 
tion,  but  in  the  actual  course  of  adoptieft 
— -  which  measure  exposed  to  the  peo|^ 
in  all  its  nakedness,  the  harsh  and  pte- 
sumptuous  pi^position,  that  membara  of 
one  House,  oecMse  they  were  sddi^  a^eie 
competent  to  judge  of  abstract  p^ta  of 
law.  And  it  was  a  question,  whettifr  that 
measure  did  not  nearly  affiict  the  contoti* 
tution  of  the  hiehest*  court  trf  this  coontrjr. 
If  it  did,  then  he  said,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  exercise  a  most  v%i^ 
lent  superintendance  over  diat  meastire» 
instead  of  remaining-  tranquil  and  idle 
specutors  of  iu  emcts.    &ich  ^wMs  not 
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tonaaAy  tin  conduct  of  that  Hoote. 
CrcntlameD  muft  be  awaroi  that  in  the 
reign  of  Janet  the  ltt»  when  there  was  not 
audi  a  court  of  chanctfj  at  emitted  now— 
bar,  very  br  from  it<-Hvhen  no  meature 
was  hKroduoed  into  the  other  Houte 
whidi  deterred  deep  consideration— at 
that  time,  accidentailj  almost,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  from  the  suggestion  of  sir 
Eoward  Coke*  an  mqoiry  into  the  admi- 
oSttratioa  of  justice  was  set  on  foot.  At 
that  poiod,  tome  dozen  of  Cornishmen 
were  brought  up  to  plead  to  a  trifling 
fidiony ;  and  on  voluntary  informatbn  then 
given,  of  an  informality,  together  with  a 
auggestion  of  the  matter  of  the  court  of 
wardt,  who  wished  that  an  inouiry,  re- 
lating to  t^e  manner  in  whidi  judicial 
dutiet  were  performed,  thould  be  mttitu- 
*ed,— Km  to  tlight  a  ground  at  that  ap- 
peared to  bo,  on  almott  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, did  the  Houte  of  Commont  of  that 
day  form  ittelf  into  a  grand  committee  of 
juttioe,  and  they  proceeded  with  a  rigor- 
out  and  vigilant  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  no  small  benefit  of 
the  peofde  then,  and  long  afterwards. 
Gentlemen  knew  that  the  chancellor  of 
jdiat  day  (and  he  spoke  it  with  grief,  when 
he  recollected  Uie  splendid  endowments 
of  lord  Bacon)  couU  not  clear  himself 
from  the  charge  of  personal  corruption— 
a  charge  of  whidi,  m  thete  timet,  no  hu- 
man bemg  even'  dreamed.  When  the 
diarge  was  pending  againtt  lord  Bacon, 
at  it  appesored  on  ueir  Joumalt,  a  mem- 
ber reiKirted .  to  the  Houte,  that  **  the 
chaneellor  offiwed  wiUiogly  to  content  that 
any  man  might  tpeak  fifeely  conoenung 
hit  court.*'  They  did  to  accordingly, 
and  an  inquiry  took  place,  from  which 
few  of  the  legal  dignitariet  of  that  time 
etcaped  without  ceni|ure  and  ditcomfiture. 
On  tuch  a  tlender  ground  wat  it,  that  the 
Uouta  of  Commont  deemed  it  necessary 
to  form  itself  into  a  grand  committee  of 
justice— But,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
the.  Houte  of  Commont  did  not  feel  it  un- 
worthy of  their  .attention  to  i^ivei tigate 
thecaute  of  the  ddayt  which  arote  in 
the  administration  of  the  justice  of  this 
country.  In  the  rdgn  of  Edward  Srd,  a 
statute  wat  patted  (14  Edward  3rd,  c.  5) 
which  tet  forth,  *<that  becaute  divert 
mitchie&  hlive  happened,  for  that  in  divert 

Slacet,  at  well  in  the  Chapcery,  at  in  the 
ItagVbeiicb,  Common-pleat,  and  in  the 
Exchequer,  before  4he  jutticetiutigned, 
and  other  jutticety  to  hear  and  determine 


deputed,  the  judgmentt  have  been  ddayedt 
tometimet  bv  difficulty,  and  tometimat  b^ 
diverte  opinioot  of  toe  ju^|et,  and  tome- 
timet by  other  cante,  it  it  assented,  estab- 
lished, and  accorded,  that  certain  persona 
thall  be  appointed  to  hear,  b^  petition 
delivered  to  them,  the  complaintt  of  all 
thote  who  will  complain  to  them  of  tudi 
ddays.  They  shall  have  power  to  sum- 
mon the  justices  to  show  cause  for  such 
delays,  and  proceed  to  give  relief  to  the 
parties  aggrieved."  This  was  done  at  the 
remote  period  he  had  mentioned ;  because 
it  was  felt  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the 
country,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  accuratdy  watched  ever  in  all 
inttancet. 

He  might  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
thit  Houte  had  not,  in  modem  timet,  tuf- 
fered  any  meature  connected  with  the  ju- 
ritprudence  of  the  countiy  to  patt  without 
a  vigilant  and  jealout  interference.  He 
referred  more  particularly  to  what  had  oc- 
curred with  retpect  to'  a  recent  enactment, 
having  for  itt  object  the  formation  of  a 
court,  in  which  were  to  be  adjusted  dbe  af- 
fairs of  the  most  worthless  part  of  the  com- 
munity. He  alluded— (according  to  the 
scale  of  morality  in  the  dty ) — ^to  those  who 
had  the  least  monev.  [a  laugh.l  After  two 
distinct  reports  had  been  msde  by  commit 
tees  of  thst  House,  and  not  before  a  court 
possessing  a  certain  jurisdiction,  certainly 
a  jurisdiction  of  venr  trivial  comparative  in- 
terest, was  formed  tor  the  purpose  to  which 
he  had  just  adverted.  Nearbr  at  that  time 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Althorp),  not 
relying  on  his  own  personal  character—, 
not  relying  on  his  well-known  talent 
for  business— did  not  Aink  it  proper  to 
introduce  a  bill,  on  a  matter  certainly  of 
importance,  but  which  clearly  demanded 
a  distinct  revision,  without  ^hemost  solemn, 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  a  committee., 
of  that  House,  and  a  report  from  thst  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  tor  others  to  dedde 
on  the  necessity  of  the  proposition  he  in- 
tended to  bring  forward :  but  thishe  would. 
say,  that  if  this  House  had  not  embarked, 
in  measuret  tuch  at  he  had  detcribed,. 
without  maturely  weighing  and  conti- 
dering  every  part  of  the  tubject,  they 
could  not  turely  be  expected  to  adopt  a 
diffisrent  coune  on  a  matter .  infinitely 
more  grave  and  important.  He  wat  not, 
however,  driven  to  ani^ogiet  in  arguing, 
thit  question;  because  it  appeared,  that 
inqui^  into  this  subject  wss  the  order  of 
thedav.  He  had  then  before  him  distinct; 
precemfs  on  theiiDint.  It  appeared,  somt^ , 
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ttiB^  back,  to  somepenon  or  other  (no  mat- 
ter whom),  thaly  from  the  number  of  ap^ 
peak  which  flowed  in  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  kin^om,  there  mutt  be  something 
JJefectiTe  m  the  formation  of  the  courts 
lb  Scotland,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  were  administered.    In  consequence 
tt  this,  a  northern  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  under  the  high  authority  of  an  act  of 
paiiiament,  and  composed  of  several  grave 
and  learned  men.    This  commission  was 
€o  inquire  whether  all  was  sound  in  the  ju« 
rbprudence  of  our  northern  neighbours; 
and,  by  the  4th  of  George  4.,  cap.  85, 
Cbey  received  the  fullest,  the  most  unspa- 
«ng  powers  to  perform  that  duty.    By 
that  s^tute  **  full  power  is  jgiven  to  ner- 
•ons  to  be  named,  to  make  inquiries  into 
theforms  of  process  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  and  they  are 
directed  to  report,  whether  the    present 
forms  of  process  might  be  Improved,  by 
simplifying  and  shortening  the  forms  of 
pleading  and  proceeding,  by  separating 
matters  of  fact  from  matters  of  law,  &c. 
and  ihey  are  also  directed  to  set  down  in 
writing  such  alterations  and  amendments 
as  shsll  seem  necessary  or  useful.   Power 
is  given  to  them  to  calf  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records,  and  their  opinions  are  to  be 
stated,  through  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament*''    This  was  a 
wise  and  salutary  measure,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  be  acted  on,  in  our  own  part 
of  the  country,  with  some  little  alteration, 
to  produce  ths  most  lasting  benefit.    The 
alteration  to  which  he  adverted  was,  to 
substitute  other  persons  in  the  room   of 
profenional  men :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
respect  he  entertained  for  the  le^l  profes- 
sion,   he    miist  say,    that  their  love  of 
ahcient  form  was  very  likely  to  bias  their 
opinion.    He  thererore    would    propose 
substituting  a  committee  of  this  House ; 
which  was  the  best  tribunal  in  the  country 
for  extended  and  useful  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation, in  theplace  of  a  body  of  profes- 
sional men.    The  measure,  he  repeated, 
was  a  good  and  salutary  one ;  and  required 
only  this  alteration  to  be  perfectly  efficient. 
But  \\  might  be  said,  that  what  was  safe  in 
Scotland  was  not  safe  in  England;  and 
that  although  parliament  had,  on  such  a 
subject,  legislated  as  he  had  described  for 
Scotland,  yet  the  House,  in  bein?  called 
on  to  act  thus  for  England,  was  placed  in 
a  very  diferent  situation.    The  difierence, 
he  contended,   was  all  in  favour  of  the 
measure  he  proposed,  sbd   pointed  out, 
ioos^  imperatively,  ibeAseiMity  of  adopt- J 


ing  it.  Where  the  evil  compiafandi  of  was 
not  so  remote— where  it  was  within  thei^ 
Immediate  reach— where  this  great  mid 
ffrowing  nuisance  was  rapidly  sprending 
Itself  over  the  land— in  a  case  like  that,  ht 
asked,  was  the  House  furnished  with  mdk 
a  precedent  as  to  justi^  it  in  shuttfcig  Ita 
doors  ?  Against  legislation  ?  No  \  but  evon 
against  parltamentsry  Inqninr.  Itwasaafe^, 
and  prudent,  and  right,  toa<ilo|pt  a  measmpe 
of  this  nature  on  the  north  ottho  TWeed  % 
but  it  was  unsafe,  and  impolitic,  and  unwise 
to  introduce  such  a  practice  soudi  of  the 
Tweed.  To  such  inconsistendes  osuM 
those  be  driven,  who,  if  there  were  any 
such,  meant  to  oppose  his  motion,  lie 
was  not,  however,  aware  that  any  honoofw 
able  members  meant,  that  nigni,  to  set 
themselves  aeainst  inquiry. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  dlffiadcy  of 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
needed  not  to  be  told,  that  he  waa  fa[BO« 
rant  of  the  practice  and  princ^es  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  for  he  avowed  it. 
Pk'actice  in  that  court,  as  an  advocate^  lie 
certainly  had  had  none;  ezperienoeas  e 
suitor,  while  he  could  command  Hie  leme* 
dy  of  a  pistol,  he  would  never  hove* 
[Hear,  and  a  lauffh.]  But,  if  the  paople 
of  England  waited  until  some  person  cane 
forward,  with  full  experience  m  the  court 
of  chancery,  to  make  the  motion  which  he 
was  now  making,  he  feared  that  they  weeld 
have  to  wait  a  very  tedious  tieie  mdeedt 
that  they  would  have  to  wait  until  me* 
tives  of  interest  should  cease  to  sway  the 
views  and  conduct  of  mankind.  Judce* 
ships,  masterships,  commlssionershtpSy 
attorneyships,  solicitorships,— >the8e  thinge 
danced  before  the  eyes  or  learned  gentle^ 
men,  and  diverted  their  attention,  and  jove* 
vented  them  (he  spoke  generally)  mm 
perceiving  those  gnevancea  which  their 
clients,  nevertheless,,  were  no  way  pre* 
vented  from  suffering.  Now,  in  spue  of 
all  the  disadvantages  under  which  be  had 
to  come  forward,  there  was  one  pointy  at 
least,  as  to  which  no  man  could  stand  in  a 
better  situation — while  he  would  cautioQa* 
ly  avoid  stating  any  thing  which  he  did 
not  fully  believe  to  be  true,  the  facta 
which  did  reach  him  should  have  utter-^ 
ance  as  fer  as  he  had  power. 

There  was  another  difficulty  which 
beset  the  case,  as  he  was  to  eater  upon  it; 
and  that  was,  the  manner  in  which,  on  a 
former  oceasion  (and  be  presumed  k  wae 
to  happen  again  upon  the  present)— the 
manner  in  which  his  arffUments  had  been 
met  by  the  other  side.    £yery  aueceeding 
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owe  which  he  had  adduced  had  been 
treated  M  a  «>pI  ef  wonder-*-aa  thon^, 
for  the  firtt  time  in  the  hearing  cf  man,  ne 
bed  been  stating  the  fact  that  there  were 
delajrs  in  Chancery  aa  though  he  had 
been  broaching  iOme  new  lubjeet,  or 
producing  tome  tiartling  paradox,  to  the 
truth  of  which  no  well -constituted  mind 
could  poisibljr  give  its  assent,  without  the 
adduceroent  cS  most  multitudinous  as  well 
as  undeniable  evidence.  But,  was  the  fact 
so ;  or  was  it  fit  to  act  as  thoush  it  were 
so  i  Was  every  •  member  of  tnat  House 
bound  to  dbmiss  his  private  information, 
as  well  as  the  general  notoriety  of  the 
grievance  under  debate?  Was  it  just  or 
right,  that  he  should  be  met  in  argument, 
as  though  the  evil  he  was  deprecaUng  had 
never  been  heard  of,,  when  complaints  of 
it  met  us  in  the  courts,  in  our  houses,  in 
our  streets;  and  when  there  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  comer  of  the  kin|^om,  ex- 
cept tne  House  of  Commons,  in  which  its 
grievousness  was  not  felt,  and  admitted, 
and  lamented  ? 

A  third  difficulty  still  he  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
tn  repeating  it,  although  it  had  been 
treatea,  on  his  former  motion  if  not 
as  an  invention,  as  an  exaggeration,  and 
that  was,  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
in  eliciting  facts,  and  in  dragging  them  to 
light.  And  he  declared  upon  his  honour, 
as  «  gentleman,  standing  where  he  did,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  that  this  difficulty 
to  which  he  alluded  was  most  strictly  and 
absolutely  true.  Fhictically,  as  to  facts, 
he  had  experienced  every  difficulty ;  and 
he  would  endeavour  to  put  the  Hous^  mto 
the  way  of  sedng  that  sooh  was  the  case. 
Subsequent  to  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  of  bringing  on  the  present  question, 
hearing  of  a  particular  case  which  seemed 
important  to  his  argument,  not  as  appUed 
specifically  to  the  evil  of  delay,  for  this 
particular  case  had  been  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination rather  within  a  period  of  twenty 
years  [A  laugh]— but  nch  in  variety  of 
proceedings  and  expense,  and  illustrative, 
besides,  of  that  conclusion— not  in  chan- 
cery uncommon — to  wit,  that  when  vic- 
tory came,  it  brought  ruin  alon^  with  it. 
Having  heard  of  this  case  and  its  ^reat 
qualities,  he  had  applied  to  the  sobcitor 
concerned.  He  had  seen  him  ;  had  stat- 
ed his  object ;  had  said,  that  he  meant 
lo  use  hia  information  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  he  should  feel  himself 
entitled  to  detail,  if  not  the  particulars, 
yet  the  result  of  tfaeic  then  eonversation; 


and  the  effect  of  the  conference  had  been, 
that  the  solicitor  refused  papers,  and 
politely  declined  making  any  communia^ 
tions  upon  the  subject.  In  another  case, 
a  portion  of  which  he  should  have  to  stat^ 
to  the  House,— a  short  time  sobseqtrtshl 
to  the  last  motion,  which  he  had  had  thb 
honour  of  making  to  the  House,  he  had 
met  with  a  solicitor— a  man  of  perfect  res- 
pectability—who said  (as  he  was  inform- 
ed indeed  in  all  quarters)  that  he  had  been 
extremely  unfortunate  in  citing  cases,  and 
that  he  might,  without  difficulty,  have 
obtained  some  which  were  greatly  stronger 
and  more  striking:  and,  as  a  proof,  had 
proceeded  to  give  him  the  details  of  a  case 
certainly  most  signal  for  the  time  of  itfe 
duration^  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  at- 
tendances in  ii.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
read  the  whole  case  at  the  time  to  which 
he  referred  ;  nor  even  if  he  had  read  It, 
could  he  be  expected  now  to  remember 
the  circumstances ;  but  since  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  present  motion,  he  had  ap- 
plied for  the  details.  Doubts  in  the  mean 
time  had  arisen,  either  with  the  solicitor 
or  the  client ;  and  the  very  facts  which  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  offered  to  htm 
freely,  the  parties  were  no  longer  inclined 
to  supply.  He  would  state  another 
instance  to  the  same  effect ;  for,  on 
his  side  the  question,  single  facts  were 
not  sufficient.  During  the  last  Christmas 
holydays,  he  had  happened  to  be  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  there  was  a  single 
woman  who  had  a  small  fortune  locked  op 
in  chancery,  and  who  pending  the  pro- 
ceedingSj  was,  reduced  to  great  distress. 
The  case  was  a  case  pretty  generally 
known.  He  had  heard  of  it  prior  to  the 
time  to  which  he  now  referred  ;  and  had 
called  upon  a  solicitor,  whom  he  knew 
formerly  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  suit. 
The  gentleman  applied  to  recollected  the 
case  and  spoke  of  It;  but,  *<  although  it  is 
very  bad,*  said  he,  *Mt  is  nothing  at  all 
compared  to  another  that  I  have  ;"and  then 
proceeded  to  detail  this  new  case— all  the 
urgencies  of  his  client— the  great  distress 
in  which  he  had  been  plunged— «nd  the 
antiety  with  which  he  himself  (the  solici- 
tor) had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  judg- 
ment.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  question,  that  solicitor  had  his 
papers,  and  was  Moiling  to  give  them.  It 
nappenedthathe  (Afr.  W.)  had  been  pro- 
fessHmally  engaged  at  the  moment,  and 
therefore  unaSe  to  take  them.  He  had 
recently  written  to  the  same  party  fisr 
the  papers,  an^  was  told,  that  «nce  Ibeiir 
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iotertiewy  he  had  taken  time  to  deliberate ; 
■ndy  on  consideration,  must  deoline  to 
gm  any  further  iDformation.  There  was 
another  case  which  he  should  have  to  ad- 
duce to  the  House,  and  imperfectly,  from 
A  want  of  the  necessary  information.  lo 
thb  last  case,  the  sohcitor  admitted  the 
gricfance.  He  e?en  was  not  unwilling  to 
give  the  particulars  ;  but,  though  not  un* 
wOIuiR,  be  was  afraid.  He  said^'*  If  I 
give  these  papers,  I  shall  becomea  mark- 
ed man— I  will  not  say  in  court,  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  surroundmg  offices,  and  my 
business  will  be  travers^  and  impeded.^ 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
.these  facts ;  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to 
vindicate  his  own  character  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  assertions  which  he  made— though 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wish  should 
atand  well  with  the  House  and  with  the 
Goaotry—- as  from  a  wish  to  convince 
hoooorable  members,  that  information  up- 
on the  subject,  really  was  withheld,  when- 
ever he  hsid  suggested  that  the  informa- 
tion which  was  denied  b^ore  the  House 
he  could  command  before  a  committee. 
The  respectable  body  of  solicitors  put  him 
in  nund  of  an  observation  which  Mr. 
Burke  h^  *C£^^  ^^  another  class  of  in- 
dividoaS— '*  They  are  like  cats,  who  will 
not  put  out  their  electric  light  until  they 
have  tlieir  backs  rubbed.''  The  decree  of 
attention,  whatever  that  was,  which  it 
mi^t  be  necessary  to  bestow  upon  these 
gentlemen,  before  they  would  sive  out 
Uieir  lights,  would  be  boit,  as  well  as  most 
pleasantly,  he  thought,  administered  to 
them  before  a  committee. 

He  should  now  come  to  those  facts,  and 
documents,  such  as  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  them,  to  which  he  trusted  more 
than  to  any  statements,  for  support  in  the 
measure  he  proposed;  but  first,  in  an- 
swer to  some  observations  made  at  a  for- 
mer time,  he  wished  to  ask  a  single  (}ues- 
tion.  If,  with  his  ignorance  of  the  busmess 
of  the  court  of  chancery— that  ignorance 
which  justly  was  attributed  toliim— he 
had  been  able  to  bring  before  the  House 
those  facts  which  were  contained  in  the 
papers  upon  Uie  table— if  he,  with  his  ig- 
norance, could  make  out  any  thing  like 
a  case  before  the  House,  ancl  T  what  now 
began  to  be  material)  a  case  oefore  the 
oountry,  how  crying  must  thd  evil  really 
be,  Ana  how  much  more  glaring  would  it 
have  appeared,  if  the  subject  bad  chanced 
^  fad  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  real 
kifonBation  and  expepence?  The  first 
|U>cuin6nt  to  which  he  d^ed  to  refer  waS| 


the  return  upon  the  table,  cootainina  an 
account  of  the  number  of  appeahi  and  re- 
hearings,  from  the  time  or  the  appomt* 
ment  of  the  vice-chancellor  in  181S  to  the 
close  of  the  last  year.  He  saw  that  the 
paper  embraced  the  years  1813  and  I8S3; 
whether  it  took  in  the  whole  of  those  two 
years  he  was  not  able  to  state.  Now,  what 
did  this  return  prove?  There  was  a  list 
of  causes  amounting  to  168  or  169.  A 
small  number,  three  or  four,  had  been 
withdrawn,  or  struck  out  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  causes  be- 
fore the  vice-chancellor,  amounting  to  84^ 
were  to  be  deducted.  This  num^r  was 
I  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole,  that  was  to 
say,  85  was  as  nearly  as  might  be*  the 
number  of  efficient  causes  in  ten  years ; 
and,  supposing  that  to  be  the  estimate, 
the  appeals  hM  been  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  and  a  fraction  in  each  year.  He  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Housot 
that  the  businoM  of  the  court  was  in  **  ad* 
mired  disorder"*— that  it  was  difficult  al* 
ways  to  say  of  any  business  when  it  would 
come  on— -that  this  was  the  cause  of  great 
expense  and  waste  of  time — just.  In  fact^ 
as  any  private  individual,  who  had  suffered 
his  accounts  to  run  into  arrear,  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  transact  busi* 
ness  with  regularity.  If  hon.  gentlemen 
would  turn  to  the  third  page  of  the  return 
upon  the  table,  they  would  find,  that  afker 
making  deductions  for  causes  .struck  out 
and  withdrawn,  there  were  twelve  effisctive 
causes  lefl  upon  the  whole.  Of  these, 
there  were  three  that  averaged  seven  years 
old,  from  the  date  of  presenting  the  peti- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  order;  tliree  which 
averaged  six  years ;  and  three  which  aver- 
aged about  two  months.  Now,  on  what 
principle,  when  there  were  104*  appeals  on 
the  paper  of  the  chancellor— on  what  prin- 
ciple, except  by  some  disorder  in  the 
general  arrrangements  of  the  court,  did  he 
nd  a  cause  of  nine  years  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  cause  of  two  months  ?  And  yet 
such  was  the  case,  according  to  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  bis  hand.  Indeed,  look- 
ing through  the  list,  instead  of  any  thing 
like  good  order  or  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment, he  found  nothing  but  disorder  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  the  House 
would  take  an  account,  it  would  find,  that 
in  nineteen  cases  no  order  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  tlie  suitors,  even 
after  it  had  been  pronounced  by.ihe  court. 
This  was  independent  of  cases  settled  by 
the  parties  between  themselves,  when  tb^ 
were  driven  to  compromise  by  the  despair 
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or  this  want  of  it,  had  led  to.  Tht 
of  **  Wienholl  and  Logan'*  had  been  ia 
the  paper  fifteen  days.  •*  The  Attdrner- 
General  and  the  Corporation  of  Bristol'' 
was  an  appeal  lodoed  in  October  last;  it 
had  been  twenty-rour  days  in  the  paper, 
and  not  touched  at  all.  "  Campbell  and 
Ward  "  was  an  appeal  lodged  in  Easter 
term  lasl»  and  had  a  nrecedency  over  other 
suitors,  which  he  dia  not  onderstand;  the 
precedency,  however,  went  only  as  far  as 
the  paper,  where  it  had  appeared  fifteen 
days,  and  had  not  been  toudied.  **  Pow- 
ell and  Monchett,''  heard  and  not  decided* 
had  been  twenty  days  in  the  paper.  And 
so  far  for  the  effect  of  documents,  the 
statements  of  which  he  believed  would  be 
found  to  be  authentic,  and  whidi,  aa  re* 
garded  the  mere  onneoessary  expense 
which  they  showed  a£Eected  the  soitora  in 
chancery,  would  be  sufficient,  hesubmitted» 
to  warrant  a  revision  of  thearrangOBDenta 
of  that  ooort.  Not  that  he  meant  to  restt 
however,  upon  these  general  expositions ; 
because  he  knew  it  might  he  said,  and, 
what  was  inore,  that  it  wonld  be  said, 
**  that  there  was  no  delay,  no  inconvenient 
delay;  no  expenditure,  no  unnecessary 
expenditure."  Indeed,  therewas  nothing 
at  all  that  he  knew  of  which  could  not  be 
declared,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
weight  and  authority,  provided  the  speaker 
stood  in  a  r^t  position  in  the  House. 
The  assertion  became  not  a  matter  upon 
which  reason  and  consideration  was  to  be 
exercised,  iu  troth  or  fidsehood  became 
a  question  merdr  of  locality.  And,dier^ 
fim,  while  he  felt  that  from  some  quarters 
very  little  indeed  would  be  taken  toamount 
of  rOiJiearing ;  it  was  heard,  but  no  judg*  i  to  proof,  he  himself,  standing  in  the  wrong 


of  coming  So  any  conclusion.  No.  99— 
third  page  of  the  return— was  the  case 
of  ••  The  Attorney-General  v.  Brooke.'' 
The  history  of  this  case  was  curious,  and 
it  was  yet  one  of  the  least  of  the  examples 
which  would  be  produced.  It  was  heard 
•before  the  lord-imancellor  after  an  interval 
of  six  years,  and  his  lordship  decided  it 
as  to  the  merits,  but  took  time  to  consider 
as  to  the  question  of  costs ;  and  during 
that  time  no  order  could  be  drawn  up. 
For  two  entire  years  constant  applications 
were  made,  term  after  term,  for  judgment ; 
imd,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  parties 
compromised,  despairing  of  obtaining  any 
Judgment  at  all. 

He  had  thought  it  nght,  since,  without 
fbcls,  and  abundant  tacts,  he  could  do 
.  nothing,  to  brin^  before  the  House  an  ac- 
count of  the  busmess  of  the  two  last  terms, 
Mth  reference  to  orighud  causes,  apoeals, 
md  re*heariogs,  whicm  were  precisely  the 
•objects  to  which  the  returns  on  the  table 
wvoold  applv.    He  was  happy  to  say,  that 
mm  regarded  original  causes,  appeals,  and 
yB'hearings,  he  could  state  precisely  that 
'wvhich  had  been  done.    First,  there  stood 
Me  case  of**  Wienholt  and  LiOgan,''  which 
liad  been  heard,  but  upon  which  no  jod^ 
ment  had  been  pronounced.    Next,  there 
"vras  the  case  of  **  Nunn  o.  Agutter,**  affain 
lieardand  no  judgment  pronounced.  Then 
came,  **  The  Attorney-General  o.  Mans- 
field,'' in  which,  upon  hearing,  an  opinion 
bad  been  intimated,  but  the  question  of 
costs  was  reserved,  and  therefore  to  the 
present  moment  there  was  no  order  drawn 
«p,  nor  coidd  the  case  be, disposed  of. 
^*  Cox  V.  Lord  Somers,"  this  was 


Bseot  given.  <<  Powell  o.  Monchett,"— 
this  was  a  case  of  appeal ;  this  was  heard 
in  part,  but  no  judgment  pronounced.  So 
that,  except  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
•*  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Christ  Col- 
lege, Manchester,"  which  did  not  take  up 
huf  an  hour  in  argument  and  opinion  to- 
gether, except  in  that  case,  not  a  single 
nnal  decision  had  been  given. 

But,  besides  these  cireumstances,  he 
was  able,  and  he  felt  pleasure  inbeinff  able, 
to  state  to  the  House,  the  number  of  times 
exactlv  in  which  these  causes  had  ap- 
peared in  the  cause  paper ;  for  every  time 
of  which  the  solicitor  in  the  cause  was, 
before  hearing,  entitled  to  a  fee  of  1S«.  4«L; 
and  from  the  hearing,  downwards,  he  and 
the  deik  in  court,  to  a  fee  of  1/.  between 
them.  It  would  be  Worth  while  to  listen 
to  the  expense  whidi  this  armngement. 


situation,  could  venture  no  proof  even, 
which  was  not  well  authenticated. 

To  come,  then,  to  the  citing  of  cases, 
in  doing  which  be  ought  seem  to  be  some- 
what dilatory ;  but  it  would  be  recollect- 
ed, that  he  nad  to  contend  with  both  si- 
tuation and  argument  to  bear  him  dowiu 
The  cases  which  he  should  prodoce  would, 
the  weakest  of  them,  hebetieved,  produce 

great  eibct ;  opon  the  whde,  they  would 
e  imperative  for  a  compete  and  a  speedy 
change  of  system.  He  should  begin, 
then,  with  the  case  of  **  Dudley  v.  Free- 
man,'' and  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, to  state  the  ftictl  of  it  to  toe  House. 
In  the  year  1783,  a  person  of  the  naine  of 
Keeling  made  a  will  in  favour  of  the 
children  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Freeman  (Freeman,  the  defendant^  being 
the  eldest  of  theae)t  and  died.     The 
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mnx.  In  the  mean  time^  iHich  trm  the 
anziet?  of  the  client  in  the  country,  thai 
be  had  nrgtd  hia  lolicitory  over  and  owtx 
again  to  undertake  speoial  joumies  to 
London  (incurring  iromenie  expenses  in 
this  iray»  which  would  not,  on  taxation  of 
oostSi  be  allowed  by  the  master)  in  order 
to  hear  the  case  when  these  notices  of 
judgment  had  besen  given :  bnttheattor^ 
ney  came'  and  waited,  and  lingered,  and* 
as  he  had  come  so  he  returned  again*  At 
length,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  188S,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  on  the  subject  of  delays  in  the 
oeiirt  of  chancery.  The  debate  was  ad-« 
journed;  and  on  the  morpingof  the£th« 
an  btimation  was  aivea  at  Ae  sitting  of 
the  court  as  to  judgment  in  the  case  of 
**  Dudley  and  Freeman."  The  judgment 
was  given  in  one  sentences-given  without 
reasons  stated,  and  appealed  against ;  but 
eventually  the  parties,  like  wise  meo« 
agreed  to  compromise  their  diSneaoe. 
This,  then,  was  the  extent  of  the  case  of 
**  Dudley  and  Freeman." 

The  next  case  with  which  he  woul4 
trouble  the  House  was,  <*  Lord  Moira  and 
ethers  e.  Wyatt  and  others.*'  This  waaa 
bill  filed  by  lord  Moira  and  hk  trostaea 
against  the  defendant,  as  the  cemmiar 
sinners  under  the  Charnwood*forestinelo« 
sure  act,  and  the  question  turned  on  the 
construction  of  a  clause  in  that  inclosme 
act,  as  to  the  liability  of  lords  of  manove 
to  contribute  towards  the  expenses.  The 
bill  was  filed  in  1814,  and  the  question 
came  before  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ja* 
nuarr,  1817^  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  and 
anotoer  learned  gentleman  were  counsel 
for  the  defendants.  Ti^  case  was  very 
fully  argued  on  both  sidejH  and  the  court 
after  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  plamtifi,  at  last  concluded  to  td(e  the 
papers,  and  consider  of  judgment.  The 
cause  rested  until  1819,  when,  in  conso* 
qoence  of  a  determination  of  the  conunia* 
sioners  to  make  their  award,  counsel  were 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  lord  chancdlor 
for  judgment ;  ami  the  answer  to  this  ap^ 
(Uication  was,  that  the  papers  in  the  cause 
were  lost.  This  intimation,  that  the  pa- 
pers were  lost,  was  actually  the  answer 
received  firom  the  r^ular  officer.  Fresh 
papers  then  were  furnished,  and  firesk 
preparation  was  made  for  fi'esh  aignmenu 
The  lamented  sir  Samuel  RomiUy  being 
dead,  and  the  other  counsel  in  the  cause 
having  left  the  court,  it  was  found  nsoes 
sarr  to  appomt  freMi  learned  gentlemen  t 
and  the  matter  was  again  discussed.    I» 


plaintiff  Dudlev  mv  heir  at  law,  and  trus- 
tee to  the  will ;  and,  in  the  year  1784 
(KeeUng  havtog  died  in  1783),  he  filed  a 
bill  in  chancery  to  execute  toe  trusts  of 
the  will.  In  the  year  1787,  a  decree  con- 
firming the  trusts  of  the  wOl  was  oassed; 
a  receiver  was  appointed;  and  the  pre- 
sent defendant.  Freeman,  was  allowea  for 
several  years,  first  lOOl.  a  year,  and  after^ 
wards  4m*  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate.  In  the  mean  time,  a  doubt  had 
been  expressed,  in  a  certain  quarter,  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  limitation  under 
which  the  defisndant,  Freeman,  took;  and 
Dudley  hearing  of  that  doubt,  in  the  year 
1812,  filed  a  oetition  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  oecree  of  1787.  Thatpeti- 
tian  was  put  upon  the  file  in  1818*  Fhmi 
1818  to  18I8|  nothing  whatever  was  done 
ia  it.  In  1818*  the  matter,  according  to  a 
pofait  of  form,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was 
eorrect-HQo  jud^ent  was  given,  on  the 
ground  that  a  petition  was  not  the  r^ular 
UMide  of  proceeding.  In  1819,  however,  a 
blUof  review  WM  filed.  In  theLent  of  1 881, 
the  quettion  was  arsued  in  court;  and, 
between  that  time  and  the  sununer  of  1883, 
judgment  was  called  for  repeatedly  wiUi- 
eat  effiKt.  The  defendant's  whole  ®xp|J|c- 
tatioos  depended  upon  the  residt.  The 
peoperty  consisted  of  8,000  acres  of  land* 
and  an  accumuhtion  of  80,000{.  in  mone;^, 
which  he  had  reckoned  upon  from  his 
birtlu  At  this  time  1888,  he  was  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  health,  in  consequence 
of  irritation,  uneasiness,  and  hope  deferred. 
Gertificatea  were  sent  by  physicians  stat- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  case.  The  feeling 
was  so  strong,  that  even  magistrates  of 
the  county  in  which  he  reside£-[he,  Mr. 
Williams  did  not  say  that  this  proceeding 
was  correct,  but  it  had  been  resorted  toj 
■■had  nude  remonstrances  which  were 
shewn  to  the  counsel  in  the  cause ;  and  at 
laat,  after  an  immense  number  of  attend- 
ances, time  after  time,  upon  appointments 
togive  judgments— 4ie  (Mr.  W.)  hadap* 
dUm  to  the  solicitor  in  town  for  the  num-> 
bar  of  these  attendances,  for  the  original 
attorney  in  the  country  bad  been  literally 
worn  01^  in  the  cause.  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  thing  was  9o.  Men  would  cUe,  and 
suits  in  chancery  would  survive.  The 
town  solicitor  had  refused  to  name  the 
precise  number  of  attendances;  but  he 
eould  state  with  confidence,  that  there  had 
not  been  less  than  forty ;  a  gentleman  who 
was  concerned  in  the  cause  had  toJd  him, 
that  he  had  himself  attended  not  less  than 
widen  sfiacifio  apfrnwitmenta  for  Judg* 
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of  the  law — he  had  a  near  relation  who  waft 
a  counsel,  and  he  possessed  no  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  himself— he  had 
all  the  advantages  which  his  friendship  and 
alliance  with  professional  men  could  give; 
and  although  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  no  great  time  to  abide  in  chancery^ 
yet,  with  the  perspective  before  him  of  a 
report  from  the  Master's  office,  exceptions 
to  the  eiceptions,  appeal  to  the  chancel- 
lor (probably  after  an  appeal  from  the 
vice-chancellor^  or  the  master  of  the 
rolls),  appeal  from  the  lord  chancellor  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  record  remitted  back 
again  for  another  examination  in  the  Mas- 
ter's office,  ditto  repeated  as  to  appeal 
and  so  on-<-rather  than  risk  the  chance  of 
all  this,  the  gentleman,  as  well  acquainted 
submit  their  cause,  was  neglected  by  the  \  with  the  subject,  and  as  intelligent  as  any 
tribunal ;  all  the  expenses  were  wasted ; ;  gentleman  could  be,  and  with  the*  most 
the  proceedings  were  absolutely  null  and  j  friendly  and  powerful  advice  which  any 
worthless.  I  gentleman    could    command— from    the 

Tbenext  case  to  which  he  wished  to  call '  mere  dread  of  delays,  did  assent  to  a  com* 
the  attention  of  the  House,  wss  one  in  |  promise,  by  which  he  deliberately  absn« 
which  a  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  per*  :  doned  one  half  of  bis  claim.  It  was  im^ 
feoily  well  known,  was  interested,  al-  possible  to  name  a  cose  which  more  clearly 
though,  as  the  case  respected  domestic  illustrated  the  practical  merits  of  the  sub* 
coocems,  he  should  decline  mentioning  •  ject  upon  which  he  was  speaking. 
the  name  of  the  individual.  He  did  not  I  The  next  case  which  he  should  submit 
suppose  that  any  one  would  suspect  him  I  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  further 
of  invention ;  but  lest  it  might  be  supposed  ;  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
that  be  was  exaggerating  the  circum-  experienced  in  prevailing  on  individuals 
stances,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  to  furnish  him  with  facts  respecting  cases 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  had  autho-    the  general  merits,  though  not  the  details 


thisfttate  things  rested  until  the  year  1830, 
when  the  solicitor  in  the  cause  recdved 
the  intination  that  the  lotd  chancellor 
would  take  the  act  of  parilAmbnt  home 
with  him,  and  give  his  judgment  on  the 
■Borrow;  but  never  did  the  parties  that 
morrow  seeP'  The  parties  could  not 
move ;  the  motion  only  respected  the  con- 
struction of  the  enclosure  act,  and  all  that 
was  required  was  the  award  of  the  com- 
missioaers ;  yet,  in  fear,  or  rather  in  utter 
despair,  of  ever  obtaining  the  judgment  of 
the  counsel,  they  came  among  themselves 
to  a  compromise.  This  could  not  be  call* 
ed -justice;  and  therefore  they  could  not 
be  wrong  in  terming  it  the  failure  of  jus- 
tice. The  very  ground,  the  only  ground, 
upoft  which  tlie  parties  had  any  reason,  to 


rised  him  to  refer  nay  bon.  gentleman  to 
him,  .who  wished  to  be  still  more  exten- 
sively and  accurately  informed  with  res- 
pectto  the  iaots.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion manried  a  lady  whose  misfortune,  for 
it. certainly  was  not  her  fault,  was,  tliat 
in  eonsequence  of  some  of  the  provisions 
in  her  father's  wil)^  a  portion  of  her  pro- 
perly Was  lost  to  her,  unless  redeemed  by 
the  .mterference  of  a  court  of  equity. 
This  gendeman,  like  ail  other  gentlemen, 
he  believed,  who  married—but  of  this 
soAijeet  he  (Mr.  W.)  could  not  pretend  to 
be  so  ^ood  a  judge  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  opposite(.-took  the  lady  for  better 
ior  worse.  The  lady  was  certainly  the 
better,  part  of  his  acquisition  in  marriage, 
and  the  suit  in  Chancery  was  the  worse, 
OP  to  use  the  superlative  degree,  which  it 
Bsett  richly  deserved,  the  worst.  A  bill 
was  filed' for  aoeoont,  an  answer  was  put 
in,  and  there  was  a  decree.^  The  pro- 
ceeditt|s  began  to  move  at  this  juncture 
with  nof aeulous  rapidity.  The  gentieman 
was  a  person  of  very  competent  under- 
sianding :  be  had  friends  m  the  profession 
VOL.  X.  ^ 


of  which,  were  known  from  one  comer  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  related  to  a 
case  on  which,  in  the  answer  made  to  his 
(Mr;  W's)  motion  on  the  subject  in  thb 
last  session  of  parliament,  he  was  asked 
by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  for  an  ex* 
planation  of  some  particular  circumstances^ 
The  party  to  whom  he  applied  for  in- 
formation respecting  it,  was  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  lawj  but  not  in  practice.  It 
was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he 
would  b6  exempt  from  any  undue  in^ 
fluence.  He  was  applied  to  for  infomHH 
tion  at  his  (Mr.  W's.)  request,  but  hede^ 
dined  furnishing  him  with  the  fkcts  of  4 
case,  the  general  merits  of  which  a  learn- 
ed friend  of  his  had  communicated  to  him 
long  aso.  As  ho  was  in  the  professidil 
of  the  Taw,  he  did  not  wish  to  name  him. 
Having  thus  declined  to  give  any  infor- 
mation, he  (Mr.  W.)  had  called  upon  hioft 
and  urged  him  personally  oti  the  subject; 
but  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  individual  ib 
questibn  still  distinctly  declined  to  make 
any  communication  with  regard  to  thA 
facto  of  the  case  alluded  to.  At  lengthy 
2C 
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having  pressed  the  matter  upon  him— 
having  snown  him  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  was 
in  piwsession  of  the  principal  proceedings 
in  the  case,  and  having  proved  to  hiortliat 
he  was  not  competent  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation which  he  possessed  respecting 
iff  this  ecntlcman  very  reluctantly  men- 
tioned the  facts;  not»  however,  until  he 
(Mr.  W.)  had  pledged  himself  to  abstain 
from  using  his  name,  except  any  hon. 
gentleman  should  suppose  that  those  facts 
were  not  authentic,  in  which  case  he  was 
authorised  to  refer  such  hon.  member  to 
the  gentiemau  whom  he  had  described, 
for  personal  confirmation.  The  case 
itself  was  an  action  brought  on  an  annuity- 
bond  in  the  esrly  part  of  the  year  ]817. 
Soon  afterwards  a  bill  was  filed  by  the  de- 
fendant at  law,  for  relief  against  the  bond. 
A  very  short  time  before  the  summer  as- 
aises  of  1817*  a  motion  was  made  b^  the 
defendant  at  law,  the  plaintiff  in  equity,  to 
stay  the  trial ;  which  motion  was  reuised 
on  the  ground  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
assizes ;  but  an  injunction  was  granted  to 
stay  execution.  The  trial  came  on  in  the 
summer  assises  of  that  year.  The  plain- 
tiff obtained  a  verdict.  Early  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing term  the  plaintiff  at  law  moved  the 
court  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  In  the 
course  of  the  term,  the  merits  were  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  the  whole  argument 
distinctly  heard — that  is  to  say,  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  injunction  was 
ffranted  were  argued  and  finally  decided 
The  matter  stood  for  judgment  that  term, 
■nd  there  it  stood  for  some  time  af^er. 
How  long  did  the  House  suppose  ?  For 
three  years  and  a  half.  Frequent  appli- 
cations were  made  by  the  counsel  for 
judgment  on  the  injunction.  Meantime 
the  papers  were  lost  and  found  again. 
After  tne  expiration  of  three  whole  years 
and  a  half,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
pUintiff  at  law,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  legal  defence,  of  which  the  other 
party  might  have  availed  himself  at  law. 
His  opinion  was  against  them  on  the  point, 
but  he  would  not  send  a  case  for  argu- 
ment It  happened  that  one  party,  an 
obligee  in  the  bond,  in  the  course  of  those 
three  years  and  a  half,  became  bankrupt, 
and  so  did  the  other  a  few  months  after 
the  injunction  was  dissolved,  and  the  loss 
io  the  plaintiff,  giving  only  a  reasonable 
^raluation  for  the  annuity  which  thus 
biled  him,  could  not  be  less  than  lOJOOOL 
There  was  one  consideration  incidenul 
to  this  case,  which  deserved  more  attention 
than  he. could  at  present  stay  to  give  it—- 1 


that  consideration  went  to  the  coostitu* 
tional  right  of  interference  in  thejorisdio* 
tion  assumed  by  this  court.  If  ii  had  beeo 
stated  in  1817,  that  there  was  no  legal 

Sound  fiir  the  injunction  in  equity,  am 
e  argument  upon  that  question  hsid  beei^ 
completed,  why  was  the  injunction  granted 
at  all  ?  Was  it  forgotten  that  there  was  ad 
express  statute  of  Edward  6th,  which  pro- 
vided— **  that  no  matters  determinable  bj 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  shall  be  determined 
by  other  course  than  that  of  the  same  latr 
in  the  king's  courts  having  determinatioo 
of  that  law."  Was  it  not  a  neoessary  nod 
indispensable  averment  in  every  bill  filed 
in  equity,  that  the  petitioner  was  without 
remedy  at  law  ?  Why  should  this  court  as- 
sume domination  over  the  courts  of  coqa- 
mon  hiw,  against  the  authoriiy  and  decaree 
of  parliament,  and  when  that  oamDMNi  ln« 
was  decUured,  in  so  maDT  ways*  to  be  of 
sovereign  authority  in  the  reslin  9  Tbisp 
however,  was  matter  of  too  high  import  for 
him  to  deal  with.  He  would,thereforekGon- 
clude  his  remarks  upon  it,  by  sayingtthatif 
the  delays  in  chancery  which  were  allow- 
ed on  all  hands  to  exut,  were  inany  asea* 
sure  owing  to  this  straining  exercise  of  the 
jurisdiction,  the  sooner  its  powers  wera 
altered  the  better,  both  for  the  interapte 
of  individuals,  and  the  character  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.  It  was  per- 
fectly monstrous  for  a  court  to  be  allowed 
to  interpose  its  authority,  and  usurp  the 
power  of  deciding,  to  the  exclusion  of 
another  court,  possessed  of  much  better 
knowledge  of  all  the  facta  whether  legal  or 
circumstantial.  He  confined  his  objection 
to  the  use  of  that  power  in  which  the  court 
of  chancery  itselfadmitted,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  esse  last  cited,  that  the  party  had 
a  legal  defence,  and  dismissed  the  casob 
after  considerable  delay,  on  that  verj 
ground.  The  gentleman  of  whose  suffieringa 
he  had  thus  spoken  was  affluent  and  sodp- 
sible  also,  and  contrived  to  avoid  the  wont 
effccta  which  might  have  fallen  upon  hiia  I 
but  no  thanks  to  the  court  of  chancenr* 

The  next  case  was  one  to  which  he  bad 
alluded  already ;  the  facta  had  been  volun- 
tarily stated  to  him.  He  must,  of  neces^ 
sity,  confine  himself  to  a  partialatatement 
of  them,  unless,  his  hon.  and  kamed  friend 
on  the  other  8ide(Mr.  Wetherell)-<-whose 
appearance  in  his  place,  whether  his  ap- 
pointment were  attributable  to  general  or 
special  grounds  of  favDUP»  gratified  him 
very  much— would  condescend  to  assist 
him  with  more  details.  The  case  wai  ihat 
of  •«  €obb.  V.  lord  Mountford."    Hie  mo- 
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tk>ii  was  of  an  interlocutory  natiire,  one  of 
those  modes  by  which  the  court  continued 
to  please  and  tease  its  suitors.  The  mat- 
ter got  into  the  paper  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
ceptional though  the  original  was  a  bill 
filed  for  account,  in  the  year  1812.  It 
^as  heard  in  181 5.  As  many  applications 
were  made  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
opposite  might  choose  to  admit ;  but  his 
memory  must  have  suffered  a  wonderful 
damage  from  forgetfulness*  if  he  could  not 
state  enough  to  surprise  the  House.  In 
the  years  1818,  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
there  were  not  leea  than  forty.  Two  of 
the  exceptions  were  at  len^h  disposed 
of;  the  other  remained  to  this  hour  undo- 
termined,  and  in  the  mean  time  judgment 
was  deferred.  But  this  did  not  touch  the 
body  of  the  case,  which  was  hung  up  on 
this  interlocutory  matter  down  to  this 
year,  1824;  and  there  perhaps  it  would 
oang  until  another  and  more  serious  day 
^jwdgment  should  arrive. 

The  last  case  to  which  he  would  refer, 
be  should  have  to  go  Into  at  more  length, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  com- 
pete illustration  of  all  the  questions  which 
ne  had  brought  forward.  The  case  was 
that  of  «•  Gopis  V.  Middleton."  In  1703, 
a  bill  was  filed  for  an  account  of  the  estate 
of  Nott,  deceased,  and  praying  that  cer- 
tain Isnd,  with  a  windmill,  should  be  in- 
cluded and  distributed  accordingly,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  fraudulently 
conveyed  by  Nott  without  considera- 
tion. In  17116,  there  was  a  decree 
ibr  an  account.  The  matter  tlien  went 
into  the  Master's  ofiice,  and  there  it 
remained.  How  long  did  the  house  think 
it  remained  there  ?  wiiat  would  they  think 
of  nineteen  yean  f  [Hear,  hear,]  In  1815, 
by  mat  good  luck  it  found  its  way  out 
agsln.  Not  that  he  would  have  it  under* 
alood,  and  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  hon. 
and  learned  friends  opposite  the  trouble 
of  arming  themselves  with  unnecessary 
objections,  that  there  was  any  particular 
urgency  used  to  bring  the  matter  on. 
He  did  not  impute  any  part  of  this  delay 
to  the  pjersons— the  cause  slept  merely 
because  it  was  in  chancery,  where  time 
was  of  little  or  no  account,  and  where  the 
ignorant  i>eople  would  persist  in  saying 
and  believing  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  delay.  By  the  way,  if  his  motion  were 
rejected,  and  if  it  should  be  resolved, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  done,  he  would 
make  a  suggestion  which  would  perhaps 
be  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
tense;  narndyj  to  baveaflspperqnP9int» 


«d  to  the  court,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  awaken  the  causes  from  time  to  time-^ 
say,  every  three,  five,  or  seven  years--or 
according  to  any  other  division  of  time 
which  should  be  consistent  with  the 
feelings  of  the  court.  In  1815,  the  Mas- 
ter made  his  report,  to  which,  of  course, 
there  were  exceptions  brought  In  1818, 
they  were  heard,  and  part  of  the  question, 
as  to  the  body  of  the  cause,  namely,  as  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  land,  was  decided. 
The  exceptions  were  handed  oyer  to  the 
high  court  of  chancery.  But  time,  which 
pused  so  easily  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
was  performing  its  usual  operations  out 
of  doors :  the  windmill,  which  was  part  of 
the  subject  in  contention,  felt  its  influence. 
This  windmill  pasted  out  of  existence— it 
only  lived  in  history— it  was  to  the  cause 
what  Troy  was  to  the  Iliad— it  was  for  ever 
gone.  Should  the  diligent  traveller  seek 
tor  it,  he  might,  by  zealous  assiduity, 
discover  the  place  where  it  once  stood. 
But,  while  the  learned  brotherhood  were 
waging  their  wordy  warfsre  about  it,  in 
1818,  it  was  level  with  the  ground,  and 
not  worth  the  paper  used  in  struggling 
for  the  right  to  it  by  the  sagacious 
combatants.  It  was  not  from  him 
that  this  representation  came— though, 
of  course,  it  could  be  nothing  but  the  ig- 
norance and  folly  of  poor  deluded  wretches 
which  could  bnne  them  to  say  that  there 
was  delay  in  chancery — it  was  a  cry 
from  people  out  of  doors,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of 
the  chancery  jurisdiction !  The  ignorant 
people  of  Chichester  had,  however,  said 
as  much  ;  and  they  had  framed  a  carica- 
ture, in  which  they  had  contrived  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  court  of  chancery  ,through 
the  medium  of  this  very  windmill.  He 
had  seen  the  caricature.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had 
represented  the  people  of  Chichester,  in 
1814,andcouldsay  whether  ornot  they  were 
ignorant,  venr  ignorant — or  whether  they 
were  purely  Boeotian.  They  were  certainly, 
however,  not  altogether  without  invention. 
They  had  represented  the  windmill  in  utter 
decay,  with  emblems  of  the  causes  ap- 
pended, which  referred  to  the  proceedings 
m  chancery,  and  underneath  was  written 
«<  Adkwe  sub  JMdice  Its  est'*  [a  laugh]. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  genueman  had 
produced  this  very  caricature  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  which  gave  no  small  elucida- 
tion to  the  arguments  for  delay  and  post^ 
ponement,  together  with  their  cons^ 
quences^  which  obtained  in  those  courts. 
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This  was/ however,  only  the  first  act  of 
the  tragUcomedy.  He  begged  the  house 
to  observe,  that  he  advanced  nothing 
which  had  not  for  its  basis  arithmetic,  and 
the  accumulation  of  stubborn  and  undeni- 
able facts.  He  would  now  proceed  to  give 
them  a  specimen  or  two  from  the  taxed 
bill  of  costs  which  he  held  in  hi»  hand, 
end  which  had  been  authenticated  by  a 
sufficient  tribunal ;  and  he  would  particu- 
larly beg  the  House  to  pay  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  bill  of  costs 
related  to  exceptions,  which  were  merely 
interlocutory  matter  upon  the  fringe,  as  it 
were,  of  the  causo ;  and  the  items  which  he 
proposed  to  read,  for  the  greater  part  oc- 
curred after  the  argument,  in  waiting  for 
the  judgment.  It  commenced  in  Hilary 
term,  1817.  "July  6, — Attending  court, 
Exceptions  in  the  paper,  10^.;  July  7»  9, 
10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  the  like, 
with  105.  each  time;  July  21,  the  like, 
when  the  exceptions  were  fully  argued, 
and  the  Chancellor  reserved  his  judg- 
ment, 1/. ;  term-fee  and  letters,  IL  ls>  Sd.'' 
There  was  a  due  proportion  of  fees  to 
counsel,  who  were  equally  busy  in  seeing 
that  nothing  at  all  was  done  in  the  cause. 
Then  came  **  Refresher  to  counsel  to  get 
judgment — attending  him;  the  like  to 
another  counsel;''  and  then,  (this  was  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1818),  "To  very  many 
attendances  in  court  this  term  to  get  judg- 
ineYit,'when  the  lord  chancellor  frequently 

? remised  it  but  postponed  his  judgment, 
'erm-fee  and  letters,  1/.  1^.  Sd"  "  Easter 
term,  1819:  Term- fee  and  letters,  excep- 
tions in  the  Register's  book  for  judgment. 
No  proceedings  in  the  cause,  1/.  Is,  Sd. ; 
attendance  in  court,  2/#;"   and  this  was 
all  that  was  done  in  this  term  ;  and  so  the 
client  got  over  the  other  terms,  in  1819 
and  1820,    until    Easter   term  in    1821. 
[^*  And  very  cheap,   too**  said  a  voice 
from   the     ministerial    benches.]     Very 
cheap,  indeed ;  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  patient  escape  so  easily,  it  seldom  hap- 
pened in  that  court  he  believed.  "  Easter 
term,   1821.— It  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  lord-chancellor's  judgment 
should  be  obtained  on   the  exceptions  to 
lAie  Master's  report,   which  judgment  had 
been  standing  over  from  July  1818,  draw- 
ing brief  to  counsel  to  bring  his  lordship's 
attention    to    the    matter,  two  sheets.''* 
^  Attending  court,  when  the  exceptions 
were  mentioned,  and  the  chancellor  said 
he  weuld  give  his  judgment  on  the  7th, 
the  first  seal  after  term.     Attending  ac- 
cordingly, when  judgment  was  po0tpoDe4 


to  the  second  seal,  19th  instant— 19th,  the 
like,  when  judgment  was  further-postpon- 
ed." "  21st,  the  like"— *<  22d,  the  like." 
"Letters — Term^fee  io  the  case.''  "Trinity 
term — Attending  couit-«-jadgment  nnen- 
tionod.  Many  attendances  In  this  term,  when 
judgment  mentioned,  but  deferred*"  "  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  1821-^Attending  court, 
when  the  chancellor  promised  judgment, 
term-fee,  and  letters."   And  so  it  went  oa 
through  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  term 
of  1822,  and  not  one  step  nearer  the  judg- 
ment than  before.    "  MichaelaMi  tera, 
1822. — Attehding  court,  when  chancellor 
having  said  he  wished  the  merits*  to  be 
fully  argued  on  both  sides  again,  case  fully 
gone  into— 135. 4i/.;25th.  exceptiooi  men- 
tioned, judgment    postponed."    **  Easter 
term,  1823.— Refresher  to  counsel  to  get 
judgment  on  the  exceptions  ;  mtnymttend- 
ances  in  court  to  get  judgment,  wheta  chan- 
cellor,on  mentioning,  postponed  the  same- 
term- fee  and  letters  —no  other  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause."     **  Trinity  term,  1823. 
Refresher  to  counsel  to  get  judgment;  at- 
tending court,  when  chancellor  solemnly 
promised  his  judgment  on  Thursday  next." 
**  Attending  accordingly,  when  judgment 
further  postponed  to  Tuesday,  1st  July/' 
<*  July  1,  attending  court,  when  judgment 
given,  and  exceptions  allowed.''  [Cheem] 
Thus,  for  five  entire  years,  on  the  excep- 
tions alone,  were  these  parties  tied  up  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  200^  this  being 
all  upon  the  fringe  of  the  main  case,— mere 
interlocutory  proceedings,  which  left  the 
question  as  to  the    principal  matter  un- 
touched.    This  was  the  second  act  of  the 
piece :  the  third  remained  for  some  time, 
ne  would  not  say  how  far,  distant.     Up 
to  this  period,  no  step  had  been  taken  to 
get  the  fund  out  of  the  court.    What  was 
the  reason  ?    Whose  fault  was  it  ?    Time 
was  the  offender.    Was  it  miraculous  that 
people  should  die,  and  that  others  shoold 
come  after  them  who  would  forget  all  feeW 
ing  of  interest  in  it  ?   The  good  people  of 
Chichester  must  have  some  notions  of  this 
kind,  or  they  most  indeed  be  more  Bceotian 
than  the  choice    of  their  representathre 
would  lead  him  to  believe.    They  natu- 
rally thought,  that  if  the  beginning  and 
middle  act  had  taken  up  thirty  years,  it 
would  be  only  dramatic  for  the  next  to 
take  up  another  fifteen  years*    Aad  thus 
they  reached  a  proximate  probability  that 
the  whole  fund  would  be  speedily  swat- 
lowed  up  in  that  Charybdis  of  chancery 
the  Deaa  Fund.     And  yet  the  simple  peo- 
ple w^idd  tfik  of  deUy  1  Wjio  wasiit  that 
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could  he  10  bliiid  odd  loaligbaiii  as  to  men- 
tion deify  ?  Uodoiibledl|r»  tbere  could  be 
no  delay  ia  chancery !  Aiall  cvenU,  there 
was  a  resting  placte  there  for  the  sukor, 
irom. which  m  coald  look  down  and  dwell 
10  reflection  upon  the  delightfiil  situation 
in  which  he  stood*  Bat  no,  there  could  be 
no  delay-^there  were  no  emanations  from 
that  court  but  those  of  equity,  of  pene- 
vering  aod  unfaihog  prudence,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  the  most  righteous  justice  I 
'  To  touch  the  question  more  eameitly, 
let  the  House  consider  well  the  cases  upon 
•which  he  had  dwelt.  Let  casuistry  elude— 
let  boU  and  staedy  assertion  of  ertum— 
those  statements  if  they  could.  For  hun- 
«elf,he  deolinediall  credit  which  the  House 
might  be  disposed  to  place  in  his  integ- 
Tity.  or  his  judgment,  resttoff  ally  as  it  con- 
cerned the  motion,  upon  ue  Xiare  fiiots. 
He  had  been  warned,  in  a  most  emphatic 
mannert  of  his  signal  ignorance  upon  the  I  ticm  for  the  reduction  of  stamp  duties,  oa 
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So  that  he  knew  of  one  tMffticulardase  m 
which  the  decree  was  set  forth  ill -.ninety^ 
four  sides,  most  of  wbioh  must  hate  {Men 
idle  verbiage,  as  aix:  only.  wene. relative 
to  the  mandate  of  the  decree.  For  Ae 
whole  of  the  matters  in  ^uestida  vere 
stated,  ill  the  first  instance,  m.  the  bill  said 
answer,  and  were  already  on  the  recorda 
of  the  court.  Xiord  Ken^ron,  when  he  re- 
buked a  party,  once  for  mtroducing  sum 
plusage  into  an  instrument,  said  that  etesy 
word  4»st  the  auitor  a  shilling.  It  w«a 
literally  true  that  oveiy  Mhk  containii^ 
ninety  wofd8,x;QBtliima  pound*  Smtj  one 
of  these  sides  must  be  furnished  to  the 
victorious  pcuty,  which,  with  the  whol^ 
expense  of  eaemplificatieos  and  ropie% 
amounted  to  a  coosiderable  grievane% 
and  was  a  very  common- subject  jof  oom^ 
plaiot.  If  the  hon.  member  foa  Midhurat 
thought  it  ad? isable  .to  introduoe 


subject.    He   bad  acted  with  becoming 
circumspection.    He  had  taken  Mtraor- 
dinmiMuns  in  grounding  his obsf nrations 
on  siimcient.  truths.     Here  he  stopped. 
He  would  not  aggravate  the  demerits  of 
that  ignorance  with  which  he  had  been 
justly  reproached,  by  proposing  for  a  ie* 
medy  any  scheme   of  his  own ;  and,  in 
plain  sincerity,  he  could  not  undertake  to 
advise  any  thing,  even  though  he  should 
be  asked,  without  having  in  Sie  first  place 
heard  the  arguments  and  suggestions  of 
all  parties,  and  without  the  use,  afterwards, 
of  the  best  lights  which  could  be  broi^t 
to  clear  the  subject.    A  committee  was 
Che  measure  which,  of  all  oUiers,  was  most 
likely  to  meet  with  the  views  of  all  parties. 
The  first  attention  of  the  House  undoubt- 
ed! j  should  be  gWen  to   that  question 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Midhurst  last  night  (Mi^.  J. 
Smith),  namely,  the  stamp  duties  on  )aw 
proce^ingi.    Let  them  but  consider  what 
was  tlie  amount  of  the  practical  evil  re- 
sulting from  that  grievous  load  laid  upon 
the  transaotions  w  justly.     He  -would 
give  them  one  criterion  to  guide  their  judg*- 
ment,  taken  from  the  issuing  of  decrees 
from  the  Registrar's  office*    It  was  weU 
known  to  the  professional  gentlemen  about 
him,  that  the  mandatory  part  of  a  dectree, 
as  it  would  also  be  fbund  in  the  returns 
now  made  to  the  house,  was  compromised 
ki  a  ymw  brief  compass,  wd  that,  too,  in 
eases  ^ioh  were  of  extraordinary  extent 
in  the  pleadingSi^    But,  by  the  practice  of 
the  court,  the  edpy  taken  from  the  regi^ 
tev  recited  all  the  previous  pr^iei^ga. 


law  proceedings  let  him  proceed  boldly^ 
nor  dread  that  he  would  be  left  in  a  fee^ 
hie  minority.  The  complaiat  of  the 
diarges  in  the  Registrar's  office  badsoaae* 
times  beeir  met  by  an  assertion,  that  their 
high  amount  waa  caused  by  the:  stanip 
duties.  He  had,  however,  been  infima^ 
and  he  believed  his  information  waa  Qoe» 
rect,  that  the  charges  for  proceedings  in 
the  Registrar's  offioawere  in  general  nine 
times  as  much  as  the  stamp  dutiea;  for 
that  they  were  charged  at  toe  mte  of  Sa 
per  sheet,  while  the  stamp  duty:  waa  ne^ 
4d.  per  aheet.  He  had  been  fwni^ad 
with  die  particulars  of  one.casij  whio^  he 
weuld  mention  here  aa  iltuatrative  <^  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  proceedings  in 
these  offices.  Ikwasinthecauseof  **GhiB« 
nery  and  Ghinnery/'  where  fiie  widDir  of 
one  of  the  paitiea  waa  his  admudstcatrix^ 
and  was  adaiilted  by  all:  the' parties  coiw 
cernedtobeentitledtoasumof  4^/.  This 
sum,  altbough  the  cause,  aa  related  to  hert 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  she  was  advdsed 
by  her  solicitor  not  to  receive  it,.becaeae 
the  expensee  whidt  nuiat  attend  her  pro* 
curing  an  order  fior  it  would  fiev  .exceed 
its  tow  amount;  Andyet,  with  the  knoh* 
ledge  of  such  boU  •  as  thei/e^  tkey  'were 
leariessly  told,  that  diesc  vds  nt  griel,  ni 
suffering,  no  ddayid  this  cioiirti  He  did 
not,  however^  upon  this,  anjjDmonithaii 
upon  the»  other  topics^  prsnoaii^e  aay.opi* 
nioa:  he  only  submitted,  Jthat  at  proved 
the  neeassi^  of  ao  inquiry. ' 

The  next  subject'  h^  shpuld  pt sceed  te 
was  what  ocourmld  won  a.  report  fvom 
the  Mastoids 'Offioe.    Wheuia  dpei«e:haa 
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been  pronounced  by  the  court  that  an  ac- 
count thould  be  taken,  the  object  of  it 
wat|  that  the  master  should  inform  the 
court  of  the  exact  state  of  the  property 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  suit,  and  par- 
ticularly when  it  happened  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  party  deceased.  What  the 
court  wanted  was  this  accurate  account, 
not  a  statement  of  all  the  proceedings  that 
might  be  taken  in  the  Master's^office.  But, 
instead  of  such  an  account,  he  was  credi- 
bly informed,  that  the  report  contained, 
not  only  what  was  the  total  amount  of  the 
deceased's  property,  but  a  voluminous 
•chedule  made  out  by  the  executor,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
property,  and  proceeding  with  a  most  ab- 
aard  minuteness,  down  even  to  a  pair  of 
slippers.  This  schedule  was  frequently 
•f  enormous  bulk ;  it  was  required  to  be 
aworn  to,  and  the  expense  of  the  report, 
increased  by  this  means,  often  amounted 
to  ten,  twenty,  tliirty,  and  even  fifty  pounds. 
The  only  effect  of  this  multiplication  of 
atatements,  totally  immaterial  and  irrele- 
vant, was,  to  vex  and  delay,  and  burthen 
the  suitors.  He  wished  not  at  this  mo- 
ment to  exoress  any  opinion  upon  this 
practice.  He  had  no  doubt  the  masters 
might  find  it  a  convenient  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  court,  and  they  would  continue  to  do 
ao  until  the  House  or  the  country  should 
think  fit  to  interfere.  To  expect  any  re- 
formation in  this  and  similar  practices, 
they  must  begin  with  the  court  itself.  To 
aiippose  that  it  would  be  eflRected  without 
any  such  interference,  would  be  a  theory 
more  vain  than  that  notable  folly  of  the 
bair-brained  knight,  who  fancied  that  his 
aquire  would  scourge  himself  to  death  as 
aobn  as  his  back  was  turned.  The  coun- 
try must  wait  till  he  knew  not  what  time, 
if  they  waited  until  a  reform  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  should  be  begun  by  the 
court  of  chancery  itself.  The  next  in- 
convenience to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  was  the  time 
which  had  been  wasted  in  the  Master^s 
office.  He  did  not  state  this  without  au- 
thority in  bllick  and  white;  because  he 
knew   well   the   disadvantageous  conse* 

aiiences  which  must  attend  a  contradic- 
on  here  (whatever  effect  it  might  have 
elsewhere),  if  any  such  could  be  given. 
It  seemed  that  the  warrants  granted  by 
the  masters  in  chancery  were  somewhat 
aimiUr  to  the  judges'  summonses  at  law. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Master's  office 
frequoDtly  to  issttfll  four  of  these'  sum* 


monaes  in  an  hour.  It  ofteii  happened, 
that  there  were  four  or  five  solicitors  con- 
cerned for  the  various  parties  in  the  caus ea 
in  which  these  warrants  were  issued ;  and 
if  they  all  attended,  the  jostle  and  bustle 
wfaidi  ensued,  and  the  wordy  warfare  which 
sometimes  was  on  the  point  of  assuming 
a  more  practical  shape,  from  those  who 
were  quarrelling  for  tne  pre-audience,  ren- 
dered the  time  allotted  to  the  business  of 
the  warrant  inadequate  for  disposing  of  it. 
Thus,  though  the  attendance,  upon  these 
warrants,  was  often  totally  unprofitable 
for  the  client,  it  was  not  so  for  the  soil* 
dtors,  who  never  failed  to  charge,  is  fhe)r 
were  entitled,  for  their  attendances.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  profit  of  the  solicitors,  he 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  that  respectable 
body  of  men,  to  be  understood,  tint  he 
did  not  suppose  they  had  any  interest  itk 
preventing  the  correction  of  toe  Jabuses  oT 
which  he  complained.  Every  man  knew 
that  thev  were  called  upon  to  woakt  very 
heavy  advances  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
causes,  for  office  copies  of  the  several  ph)'- 
ceedings,  and  fees  to  counsel.  The  longer, 
therefore,  the  decision  of  the  causea  was 
protracted,  the  longer  they  would  be  kq>t 
out  of  their  money.  This  most  be  the 
cause  of  one  of  two  things,  either  it  niuat 
be  supposed,  that  the  sohcitors  were  con* 
tent  with  the  pleasure  of  woriting  for  no-- 
thinff,orthatthey  made  themselvesamenda 
for  tne  postponement,  by  charging  to  their 
clients  more  than  the  strict  rules  of  th6 
court  would  permit.  If  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  so  scrupulously,  ao 
romantically  honest,  beyond  all  belief*-* 
even  this  was  no  resson  why  they  should 
be  thouffht  anxious  to  support  this  aya- 
tem  of  delay;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
thought  it  just  and  necessary  to  explabi, 
that  It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to 
impute  to  the  solicitors  of  the  court  an  j 
sinister  inclination  to  favour  that  sye^ 
tem. 

Having  thus  treated  some  of  the  de^ 
tmls,  he  should  proceed  to  the  leading 
subjects,  and  those  of  a  more  general  na* 
ture,  whidi,  the  further  they  were  investi- 
gated, would  prove  still  further,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  inquiry  into  and  a  remedy 
for  them.  ^^Not,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  late  lamented  sir  Samuel  RoraOlv,  **  a 
remedy  at  the  suggestion  of  official  per* 
sons,  and  the  friendi  of  the  ministers,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  the  vice-^ 
chancellor ;  but  a  remedy  to  be  prescr9>ed 
by  the  universal  opinion  of  all  men,  and 
4m  inquiry  at  T^icb  the  infortqatioo  of  ill 
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who  vere  able  to  afford  it,  in  eveiy  branch 
of  the  profetsioiii  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question."    He  now  came 
to  a  subject,  the  very  name  of  which  was 
ftrulv  ominous,  the  Dead  Fund.     That 
funa,  it  seemed,  amounted  to  !» 200»00(V. 
It  was  true,  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
done  with  respect  to  this  fund  had  been 
done  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  although  it  could  not  there- 
fore be  now. undone,  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  be  .more  justly  treated 
in  future.    He  understood  the  claimants 
were,  in  many  instances,  ready  to  come 
fixward*    It  was  not  like  the  unclaimed 
di^rdends  at  the  Bank,  where  persons  in 
possession  of  stock  died  without  having 
communicated  that  fact  to  any  of  their 
friends,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  find  out  the  persons  really  entitled  to 
the  property,    in  the  case  of  the  Dead 
Fund,  the  claimants  generally  knew  very 
well  what  they  were  entitled  to ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  Chinnery,  they  were  so  tra«  | 
versed  and  thwarted  by  the  delays  and 
expenses  of  the  court  of  chancery,  that 
they  relinquished  in  despair  the  attempt 
of  preferring  their  claims,  awed  by  the 
difficultv  of  establishing  them.  This,  then, 
it  would  not  be  denied,  was  a  matter  which 
deserved  the  most  deliberate  considered 
tion— ^whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  adopt  some  mode  by  which  relief  roieht 
be  given  to.  these  claimants.    It  was  adu« 
ty  which  the  government  owed  almost  to 
common  honesty,  that  a  public  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  claimants  that  they 
might  know  what  remained  to  be  divided 
.«mong  them. 

A(pin,  on  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ing m  bankruptcy.  Numerous  represen* 
lations  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
(Separatioff  his  jurisdiction  in  this  respect 
from  the  lord  chancellor's  duty.  Toere 
was  Uiis  reason  for  it  among  others — that 
it  was  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 
He  knew  it  haa  been  stated  by  that  la- 
mented individual  to  whom  he  had  before 
alluded  (sir  Samuel  Eomilly),  that  it  had 
commenced  with  lord  Hardwicke.  It  was 
true  the  statute  upon  which  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  lord  chancellor  in  matters  of 
bwokruptfy  was  founded,  passed  in  the 
jreign.ofHenry  VIlL,andiu  powers  ex- 
tended by  a  statute  of  queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  it  appeared,  tjiat  no  chancellor  had 
ever  exercised  the  power  given  by  those 
atatutes,  until  the  time  of  lord  chancellor 
Nottingham.  From  the  latter  period,  du|^ 
fug  the  oftces  of  three  chancellors,  the^ 


were  not  twenty  instances  of  way  inters 
ference,  up  to  the  time  when  lord  Hard- 
wicke became  chancellor.  The  statute 
of  George  IL  was  then  passed ;  from  that 
time  the  practice  began,  and  had  been 
continued  until  it  had  reached  its  present 
marvellous  extent.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
true,  as  had  been  so  often  stated  when 
complaints  were  made  of  the  delay  of  the 
proceedings  in  chancery,  that  the  courl 
was  too  much  loaded  with  business  and 
overdone,  how  necessary  was  it  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made,  without  loss  of 
time,  mto  the  expediency  of  severing  this 
jurisdiction  from  the  other  powers  of  the 
chancellor  ? ' 

He  now  came  to  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
peals in  chancery.    By  a  notion  of  toe 
constitution,.every  individual  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  these  appeals  were  made, 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  portion 
of  legal  knowledge,  to  make  him  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  matters  which  the  case 
appealed  against  contained.     That  this 
was  a  fiction  of  the  coarsest  description, 
could  not  be  denied ;  and,  like  every  other 
fiction  of  this  description,  the  fuither  il 
departed  from  the  truth,  unless  the  result 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
invented,  the  more  flagrant  was  the  ab- 
surdity which  it  creat^     As  the  lord 
chancellor  was,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  learned  law  lord  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  weighty,  the  appeal  was,  in  truth,  to 
the  lord  chancellor  there,  against  a  deci- 
sion pronounced  by  the  lord  chancellor 
in  some  other  place.  Hishon.  and  learned 
friend  had  formerly  talked  of  this  system 
bein|;  an  appeal  nrom  Csesar  to  Caesar; 
but  It  rather  was,  if  he  would  allow  him 
to  change  the  expression,  an  appeal  from 
Philip  to  Philip.    Now,  in  the  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  tnere  was 
some  reason ;  because  that  monarch,  al- 
thoosh  he  was  when   drunk  remarkable 
for  the  most  brutal  cruelty  and  rage,  was, 
when  sober,  an  example  of  wisdom  and 
moderation.    But,  if  the  appeal  had  been 
from  Philip  sober  to  I%ilip  sober,  it  would 
then  have  Deen  a  most  marvellous  absurd- 
ity.   With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Sjfstem,  it  had  neen  by  no  one  more  cor- 
rectly described  than  by  the  right  hon. 
S»ntfeman  (Mr.  Cannine),  who  had  said, 
at  it  was  dragging  the  patient  twice 
through  the  same  sort  of  oiscipline.    It 
appeared  that  when  the  yice-chancellor 
was  appointed,  there  were  141  causes  in 
the  piiper;  in  the  last  year  there  were 
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109;  and  now  there  were  lOI*  Uppeah  tot 
dofm  before  the  lord  dhancellor.  So  that 
little  good  seemed  to  have  been  donia  in 
the  way  of  despatch,  bv  the  exertions  of 
the  last  mf  •niooed  officer.  If  this,  too, 
was  the  proportion  of  canses,  it  might 
feaaonsbly  be  asked,  why  the  intermediate 
appeal  could  not  be  spared,  and  the  causes 
at  once  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Upon  this  point,  also,  he  repeated  what 
he  had  said  bofore^that  he  did  not  wish 
to  express  his  own  opinion,  bat  he  urged 
It  upon  the  House  as  an  additional  reason 
to  those  which  he  had  before  stated,  for 
the  deliberntipn  and  imiuiry  which  he 
thought  was  demanded. 

Another  material  point  which  he  would 
mention  was  the  expediency  of  separating 
the  lord  clumcellor's  political  from  his  ju« 
dicial  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
highly  injurious  to  the  public*  that  when 
that  noble  and  learned  judge  for  the  time 
being  had  before  him  the  consideration  of 
all  the  interest  of  the  Community,  as  a 

i'udge,  he  should  be  called  away  at  any 
tour,  however  inconvenient,   to  assist  at 
the  public  councils,  and  decide  upon  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  gross.    Inter- 
rupted thus,  as  under  the  existing  system 
every  chancellor  must  be,  in  the  midst  of 
an  argument,  let  his  attention  and  his  me- 
mory be  what  they  might,  forgetfulness 
must  ensue;    anu   not    only    time  and 
money  would  be  lost,  but  perhaps  the  in- 
terests 6f  the  suitors  might  bo  still  more 
seriously    injured,   whenever    tlie  judge 
should  come  back  again  to   resume  the 
argument  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  pursuits  of  avocHtions,  and  tho  con- 
sideration of  subjects  so  entirely  different. 
But  this  objection  lay  upon  the  surface, 
be  would  go  deeper  and  would  ask,  if 
that    unmeasured  panegyric  which  had 
been  bestbwed  upon  a  certain  part  of  the 
constitution  were  deserved,  how  it  could 
be  denied,  that  the  political  and  judicial 
character :  of  the  lord-chancellor   ought 
to  be  immediately  separated?  It  had  been 
often  said,  that  the  effecting  the  indepen* 
deifee  of  the  judges  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  wisdom.     Now,  if  this 
were  so,  and  he  did  not  deny  it,  for  what 
reason,  he  asked,  was  it  that  a  principle 
which  applied  to  all  the  other  judges, 
should  not  be  made  also  to  «pply  to  the 
first  ludge  of  the  land?  For  what  reason 
should  not  the-  vame  careful  protection 
which  had  been  extended  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  reputation    of  other 
Jodgesi  reach  abo  to  that  judge  who;  as 


ha  iboogfat  unfitly,  continued  to  unite 
with  the  character  of  a  judge,  other  duties 
which  ware-not  compatible  with  it.  Let 
hwrevcr,  wiser  men  decide  upon  this  point. 
Heonlyaaggested  the  matters  which  he 
tbooglit  called  for  dehberation  and  in- 
quiry ;  and  that  these  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary was  all  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
say. 

He  was  now  about  to  bring  to  a  cloee 
the    observations   with    which    he   had 
troubled  the  House.    He  had  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible*  the  ob- 
iectioM  which,  on  a  former  occasbn,  had 
been  urged  acaiast  hnn.  It  was  then  said, 
or  if  not  said  it  was  intimated,  that  he 
had  drawn  all  bis  information  from  the 
same  source — that  bis  facts  all  came  from 
one  single  office,  or  as,  in  compliment  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friends  latinitv,  he 
would  call  it,  officina.     Now,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  not  only  that  he  had  ntme  from 
that  office,  but  that  he  had  no  two  papers 
from  the  same  office.    When,  on  a  rormer 
occasion,  he  had  thought  fit  to  mention 
the  name  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord 
who,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had 
ruled  over  the  law,  and  (as  his  hoo;  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Winchel* 
sea  said,  and  was  but  feebly  contradicted) 
over  the  politics  of  the  country  too,  what 
he  had  said  met  with  a  very  strange  re* 
ception.    On  the  one  hand  it  was  con* 
tended,  that  he  need  not  have  gone  at 
such  lcn|rth    into    detail;   on  the   other 
it  was  said,  whenever  he  bore  testimony 
to  the  talent  and  learning  of  that  noble 
and  learned  lord,  that  it  was  with  some 
sinister  intention — that  his  compliments 
were  designed  to  cover  the  sting  which 
lay,  like  the  point  of  an  epigram,  in  the 
tail.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  then 
the  attorney  general,  now  the  noble  and 
and  learned  lord  GifFord,  had  told  him  not 
to  suppose,  that  any  compliment  of' his 
could  add  to  the  well-earned  fame  of  the 
lord-chancellor.      He  had  therefore  re- 
solved to  be  cautious  on  the  present  oc^ 
casion,  and  not  to  incur  a  similar  rebukes 
From  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
until  the  present  moment  he  Irad  caatious- 
ly  abstained  from  paying  any  such  com* 
pliments,  as  well  as  from  mentioning  that 
noble  and  learned  lord,  further  than  was 
incidentally  necessary ;  nor  did  he  intend 
to  d6  so  in  future.  If,  therefore,  the  same 
sort  of  dexterous  tactic  should  again  bo 
played  off  upon  him  by  some  honourable 
gentlemeoi  it  would  not  have  the  merit  of 
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nonreliy,  nor  the  excuse  of  being  founded 
on  fact. 

Aa  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  this  question  he 
could  not  understand  what  objection  could 
possibly  exist,  to  afford  the  inquiry  which 
lie  asked  for.  In  the  first  place,  to  take 
the  supposition  that  this  inquiry,  which 
the  country  was  entitled  to  have»  and 
which  it  would  demand,  had  been  granted ; 
and  that  upon  such  inquiry  it  had  been 
found,  that  the  machinery  of  thesystem 
of  tlie  court  of  diancery  was  perfect,  but 
that  the  agency  was  faulty ;  then  the  most 
satisfactory  conclusion  would  have  been 
arriyed  at,  for  it  would  be  much  essier  to 
chanp;e  the  men,  than  to  alter  the  system. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear 
that  the  macliinery  alone  was  imperfect, 
then  another  inquiry  must  be  proceeded 
in,  as  to  the  causes  of  that  imperfection ; 
and,  these  discovered,  then  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  must  be  directed  to  the 
task  of  providing  a  remedy  for .  them.  If 
then,  it  should  be  found,  that  although  the 
imperfections  were  known  to  exist,  it  was 
impracticable  to  approach  them  so  nearly 
as  to  alter  them,  every  man  would  have  a 
-reasonable  and  solid  cause  for  patience, 
and  must  bear  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
evils  for  which  no  remedy  could  be  pre- 
scribed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
should  be  denied,  and  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  shut  out  all  inquiry,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  court  of 
chancery,  that  court  would  gain  nothing 
by  such  an  attempt  in  the  estimation  of 
the.  country,  and  the  House  would  lose  in 
It  infinitely.  But,  allowing  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  presided  in  thst 
■court  was  well  entitled— and  for  aught  he 
knew,  he  miglit  be  well  entitled— ^to  all 
the  encomiums  that  had  been  so  plentifully 
bestowed  upon  htm  on  former  occasions, 
^e  would  beg  the  House  to  permit  him  to 
put  one  question^to  them.  If  underthe  ma- 
nagement of  a  man  so  perfectly  wise  as  the 
no£leandlearned  lord  wasreprcsentedtobe, 
such  bitter  proofsof  delay  and  expense  had 
been  produced,  what  must  the  system  be 
that  had  given  birth  to  them  ?  Let  him 
ask<them  also  to  consider  in  what  a  luck- 
less condition  would  the  people  of  Eng- 
land be,  if,  without  any  amelioration,  this 
system  should  be  handed  over,  at  some 
remote  period,  to  a  chancellor  of  inferior 
talents  and  virtue— since  all  men  could 
not  be  the  best  ?  It  would  be  seen  that 
the  more  the  prescnt'agents  were  extolled 
the  more  the  system  would  be  depresseci ; 
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and  this  consideration  •  furnished  the  best 
ground  for  inquiry — this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  motion. 

When  he  had  brouffht  forward  this  mo- 
tion last  year,  he  had  been  told,  among 
other  things,  tliat  it  was  at  .too  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  session :  he  had  remedied  this 
fault  now,  by  bringing  it  forward  thus 
early,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time,  which  waf 
more  particularly  convenient  for  its  dis^ 
cussion,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all 
pressure  of  other  public  affairs.  Not  that  he 
meant  to  say  that  this  subject  ought,  for 
its  importance,  to  yield  to  any  other, 
but  that,  as  the  chief  business  ot'  gentle- 
men since  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion had  been  to  contemplate  each  other, 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  this  question 
ought  not  now  to  be  entered  on.  The 
people  of  England  everywhere  thought, 
and  did  not  fail  to  express  that  opinion, 
that  they  had  aright  to  call  for  an  in- 
quiry upon  this  topic*  Would  any  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  had  constituents 
deem  it  expedient  to  gainsay  this  right  ? 
The  labours  of  that  House,  to  which  thq 
people  were  eiititled,  could  not  be  better 
spent  than  in  such  an  inquiry.  .He  was 
not,  however,  sanguine  enough  to  think, 
that  because  so  many,  and  such  powerful 
reasons  existed  for  it,  it  would  therefore 
be  entered  upon ;  but.  he  knew  that  if  this 
was  not  the  day  on  which  the  inquiry 
would  be  obtained,  that  it  was  not  very  far 
distant;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
House  now  refused  it,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled ere  long  to  grant  it.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  how  inveterate  were  the 
habits,  how  robust  the  prejudices  against 
which  this  motion  had  to  contend.  He 
knew  too  well  how  often,  and  by  what 
sort  of  men,,  this  attempt  had  been  made 
before,  and  had  failed,  to  suppose  that  he 
should  now.  succeed,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  He  bore  in  mind 
that  the  most  powerful  and  reflate  man 
thi9  country  ever,  produced— *he  could 
mean  no  other  than  the  protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell — had,  as  it  appeared  by  Whit- 
locke's  Memorials,  caused  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  parliament,  praying  <^that 
speedy  consideration  might  be  had  of  the 
great  oppressions,  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  unnecessary  laws,  with  their  in- 
tricacies and- delays,  which  tend  to  the 
profit  of  some  particular  men;  but  much 
to  the  expence  and 'damage  of  th^  whole." 
And  yet  this  attempt,  made  by  this  man 
when  he.  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  dominion, 
and  m  days  when  lawyers  were  fewer,  and 
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lord-clmncenon  not  so  pow^ul,  wu 
made  in  vain.  He  inferred  his  failures  at 
he  (Mr.  W.)  was  inclbed  to  think,  not 
to  kay  defect  in  the  grounds  tipon  which 
he  proposed  it,  but  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  resistance  which  was 
teade  to  it.  He  might  suppose  Oliver 
lo  have  said,  **  I  have  met  my  king  in 
the  field»  and  have  conouercd  him;  the 
church  I  have  new  modelled,  and  cast  itt 
my  pleasure;  the  people  I  have  kept 
down,  and  still  hold  in  subjection ;  and 
yet  these  — —  lawyers'*— Cromwell  did 
not  perhaps  use  the  epithet  which  he 
meant  to  baVe  bestowed  on  them,  because 
he  was  too  great  a  hypocrite  to  swear^i— 
**  these  lawyers  can  baffle  me ;  against 
them  a!l  my  attempts  are  abortire,  and  by 
them  alone  I  find  myself  defeated."  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  then,  thtoking 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
had  heard  him,  concluded  by  moving, 

*<  That  a  Committee  be  appoints  to 
Inquire  into  the  Delays  and  Expenses  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  causes 
thereof.'* 

Mr.  Secretary  PeH  said,  that  in  rising 
to  ofier  a  few  observations  upon  the  hon. 
and  learned  jrentleman'a  motion,  he  was 
flilly  awarb  of  his  total  inability  to  follow 
him  through  the  trHous  details  into  which 
he  had  ^one.  He  should  therefore  leave 
it  to  his  hon,  and  learned  (Hends  near 
him,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  to  enter  into 
the  legal  points  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  touched;  lind  to 
account,  if  they  could  account,  for  the 
delays  which  had  taken  place  in  cases 
with  which  they  were  not  acquainted. 
But,  in  hu  view  of  the  case,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  all  thosls  details  in 
order  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
upon  the  miestion  [hear,  hear !  from  the 
Uppositionj ;  or  if  it  was  necessary  to 
enter  into  such  details,  then  a  due  notice 
ought  to  have  been  given,  in  order  that 
gentlemen  might  have  come  prepared  to 
enter  ^nUy  into  an  inquiry  of  the  cases 
Quoted.  But,  as  this  was  a  subject  whidi 
had  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  king's  government,  he  thought  it 
right  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
the  views  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
entertained  Upon  it.  And,  in  doing  tluSi 
he  begged  to  assure  the  noble  Ion),  by 
trhom  ne  had  been  already  irregularly  io« 
temipted  [hear,  hear !  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches ;  but  we  know  not  to  what 
Doble  lord  the  rieht  hon.  Secretary  al- 
luded], he  assured  that  noble  lord,  that 


it  wfls  not  in  his  eoiiipetenee  lo  pfeTest 
him  from  doing  so.  He  bad  already  at* 
pressed  his  determination  to  aveiil  fdlow- 
ing  the  hon.  and  learned  member  through 
all  his  details,  and  would  therefore  cone 
at  once  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  tlio 
main  points  of  the  question  whieb  tho 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  advocated 
with  an  ability  and  a  diodeffttion  Which 
did  him  the  highest  credit. 

The  main  points  for  inquiry  were  the 
delays  which  arose  in  the  process  of  the 
causes  in  chancery ;  the  oai|se  of  thoee 
delays;  and  the  remedy,  orpreparatofj 
inquiry  to  be  entered  into.  Toe  nan.  aiicl 
learned  gentleman  had  told  them,  that 
when  delays  and  expenses  fai  the  court  of 
chancery  had  been  complamed  of  on 
former  occasions,  gentlemen  on  hia  (Mr. 
Peel's)  side  of  the  House  had  riseii^  and 
in  a  tone  and  manner  which  the  hon. 
Iind  loomed  gentleman  said  he  had  seldom 
seen  equalled,  denied  the  ezisteDoe  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  NoW|  for  him- 
self, since  he  had  had  the  honow  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  remembtred  bo 
such  denial.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  great  delay  had  taken  place  ill  tho 
discharge  of  business,  and  that  great  hard- 
ship was  the  consequence.  He  njodBy 
admitted,  in  answer  to  the  first  qneadoii 
put  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaB» 
that  the  delavs  that  had  taken  place  wore 
attended  with  many  grievances.  Ho  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  although  it  would  aeeni 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aK« 
pected  a  different  reply.  He  adouttad 
the  fiict  without  hesitation,  becaiise»  M 
he  contended,  it  went  to  prove>  that  tho 
delay,  which  was  not  denied,  was  not  to 
be  imputed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lo 
any  individual  as  matter  of  crimination. 
He  could  adduce  for  it  other  causes^ 
which  would  demonstrate  to  hon.  gentlo- 
men,  if  they  would  give  him  their  atten- 
tion but  for  a  very  short  time,  that  tho 
delay  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  increase 
bf  business  in  the  court  of  chancery,  witfi 
Which,  under  present  circurostancasi  ao 
intellectual  and  no  physical  strength  could 
entirely  cope. 

Having  admitted  the  delay,  and  being, 
indeed,  quite  unable  to  deny  it,  his  next 
object,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  oaoao 
to  which  it  was  to  be  trsoed  was  the 
enormous  increase  of  business,  of  which 
he  spoke.  If  any  body  would  compart 
the  amount  of  business  in  the  court  of 
chancery  at  this  period  with  fits  arooont  of 
business  sixty  or  seventy.  }'!eeri  ago,  he 
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would  find  {wkkoai  any  verj  minyte  in- 
•formation  upon  the  auiUer)  that,  d  priori^ 
the  pretamptien  must  bet  that  the  bustnett 
of  the  comrt  had  immoderately  increased. 
In  trathi  it  was  impostiUe  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdoas  should  have  in« 
creased  in  the  ratio  it  had  done,  that  it 
should  have  about  doubled  since  the  year 
1750,  without  causing  avast  addition  to 
the  business  of  chancery.     Could  any 
body  deny  that  that  addition  was  mainly 
owiaff  to  the  increase  of  population  i  Let 
the  House  look  alto  at  the  mcrease  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  same  interval  of 
time  in- fancied  property,  for  example  (a 
epedes  of  propertjr  that,  he  was  informed, 
4)eoiitiarly  induced  an  augmentation  of  die 
fcusiness  of  chaacery),  and  they  would 
find  k  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
population.    Now,  from  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  suits  relative  to  personalty,  fund^ 
property  originated  many  more  suits  than 
property  that  was  real.      Undoubtedly, 
then,  the  hit  presumption  was,  that  since 
the  tin:o  of  lord  Hardwicke,  sixty  or 
iseveoty  years  since,  the  population  of  the 
empire  iiad  so  increased,  as  of  necessity 
to  increase  the  business  of  the  court  of 
chancery.    Let  the  House  observe  how 
that  presumption  was  fortified  and  con- 
finned  by  some  details  that  he  would 
▼ery  briefly  submit  to  them ;  and,  seeing 
that  the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
4welt  MO  much  and  so  forcibly  on  the  im- 
portance of  figures  and  facts,  when  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
details  into  which  he  had  so  largely  en- 
tered, and  by  which  he  had  excited  so 
much  merriment  in  the  House,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  show  so  much  fiurness 
4o  him,  in  his  turn,  as  to  listen  atteotively 
4o  a  few  iacts,  bj  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  the  position  he  had  assumed. 

And,  first,  he  would  take  **  an  account 
of  the  orders  made  upon  hearing  lunatic 
petitions,"  during  three  separate  periods. 
It  should  be  obMrved,  that  he  proposed 
-to  take  his  data  from  documents  that  were 
•already  laid  before  the  House.  They 
were  appended  to  the  reporu  made  by  a 
committee,  appointed  by  tneir  own  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  these 
matters.  It  was  very  well  known,  that  a 
Jbighly  important  part  of  the  business  of 
diancer^  arose  upon  discussions  on  luna- 
tic petitions.  During  die  chancellorship 
-of  lord  Hardwicke^from  1757  to  1746, 
rthe  total  number  of  orders  qoade  upon 
ionatic  petitions  was  484.  During  a 
^iiauliir  interval  of  4en  y4aii,  the  number 
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of  simikr  orders  made  by  lord  Eidon, 
from  die  year  1801  to  1810,  was  1,138, 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  double,  m 
contrasted  with  the  first  of  these  periods ; 
for  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
1 ,200  to  500.    But,  m  the  ten  years  elaps- 
ing between  1814  and  182S  the  number 
of  orders  upon  lunatic  petitions  made  by 
lord  Eldon  was  no  less  than  2,531 ;  no 
that  the  present  lord  chancellor  had  made 
five  times  the  number  of  orders  that  lord 
Hardwicke  had  made  in  a  corresponding 
term  of  years.     Now,  it  was  to  be  re- 
marked, that  he  was  not  so  much  instanc- 
ing this  as  a  proof  of  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  as  in  the  way  of  accounting  for 
the  delay  that  had  been  imputed*    When 
tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  imputed 
delay  to  the  proceedings  of  ohanceiy,  he 
bad  said,  indeed,  that  he  meant  no  attack 
upon  personal  character.    But  he  was  vexy 
sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
would  not  deny,  that  his  object  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  various 
papers  and  statements  that  he  had  read 
was,  that  the  House  might  draw  this  in- 
ference ;  namely,  that  the  delay  in  ques- 
tion was  actually  attributable  to  his  noble 
aod  learned  friend  at  the  head  of  that 
court.     [Hear,  hear,  and  expressions  of 
assent  from  Mr.  Williams.]     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  *'*  to  be  sure;" 
if  <<to  be  sure"  was  his  answer,  he  (Mr. 
P.)  could  only  say  he  felt  the  more  grati- 
fied in  his  position,  that  the  business  of 
the  court  bald  increased  to  an  enormous 
extent.  «  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
had  created  another  very  important  du^, 
which  had  devolved  upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.    In  the  ten  years,   from    1750 
to  1760^    the  number  of  these  appeals 
was  170;  in  the  ten  years  from  1760  to 
1770,  their  number  wa#  272.    In  the  ten 
years  from  1801  to  1810,  they  actually 
amounted  to  402 ;  so  that  the  number  of 
appeals  from  1801  to  1810,  a  period   of 
ten  years,  was  equal  to  the  number  of  ap- 
peals heard  in  the  whole  twenty  yearS|  that 
elapsed  between  1750  and  1770. 

Kow,  another  verv  heavy  branch  of 
duty  was  produced  by  the  number  of 
conimissions  of  bankrupt,  upon  the  issue 
of  whidi  it  was  for  the  lord  chancellor 
to  determine.  From  1770  to  1779,  the 
average  number^  these  commissions  of 
bankraptwas70Mieadiyear;  from  1790 
to  1800,  they  increased  to  the  number  of 
1,000  annually;  but,  during  the  last 
twelve  years  they  had  augmented  to  S/XX) 
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proof  of  the  proposition  that  be  had  been 

endeavouring  to  establish  ;  namely,  thaty 

from  whatever  caut e,  tiie  increase  of  buai- 

in  the  court  of   chancery,  of  late 


.per  annum  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  com- 
paring the  two  periods,  1790  to  1800,  and 
1810  to  1822,  they   had  doubled  during 
;the  latter :    and  thus  another  proof  was 
furnished  of    the  enormous  increase  of 
business  in  the  court  of  chancery,   and 
especially  of  that  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  lord  chancellor.     But    he 
now  turned  to  another  head  of  business, 
and  this  was  connected  with '<  the  num* 
ber  of  bills  filed,  concerning  orders  made, 
'&c"  and  it  appeared  that  there  were  filed, 
in  the  year  1800,  1,445  bills;  in  1820, 
2,071;  in  1823,  2.27;  thus  showing,  again, 
an  increase  in  1823,  as  compared  with  the 
number  in  1800,  of  nearly  double,  in  the 
number  of  bills  filed  in  chancery. 
.  Another  most  important  thing  to  be 
observed  in  this  part  of  his  statement,  and 
a  matter  to  which  he  craved  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  was  the 
amount  of  property  belonging  to  suitors 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the   accountant- 
general.    In    the  year    1740,    the    total 
amount  of  balances,  in  money,    in  stock, 
and  securities,  in  the  hands  of   the  ac- 
countant-general of  the  court  of   chan- 
cery, was   1,290,000/.    In  the  year  1820 
these  deposits  amounted  to  34,000,000/. 
Now,  in  respect  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  these  sums  of  money,  he  well 
•knew  it  might  possibly  be  argued,   that 
the  very  amount  of  monies  in  the  hands 
•of  the  accountant-general  was  one  effect 
of  the  delays  of  chancery.     He  was  aware 
that  this  argument  might   be  used  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  though  it  mignt  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  portion  of 
.iuch  monies  was  accumulated  oy  delay, 
•and  what  was  attributable  to  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  country.     With  a  view  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  he  would  select 
different  periods  of  20  years  each,  and  he 
should  prove,  that  it  had  been  the  tenden- 
cy of  events  to  double  thesesums  ineachsuc-. 
cessive  period.    Beginning,  then,  with  the 
year  1740;  it  seemed  that  in  that  year, 
the  amount  in  the  accountant-general's, 
hands  was  1,290,000/.  In  the  20  years  end- 
ing 1760,  it  had  increased  to  3,000,000/.  In 
the  next  20  years,   ending  1780,  it  had 
doubled,  and  more  than  doubled,  what  it 
was  in  1760,  for  it  was  7,000,000/.    Now, 
for  the  increase  of  these  sums  during  these 
periods,  thepresentlord  chancellor  was  cer- 
tainly not  responsiblc^ut,  between  1780 
nml  1800,   they  weriRiufsmented    from 
7,000,000/.  to    17,000,000/.     From  1800 
to  1820,  they  had  increased  to  34,000,000/. 
NoW|  aurely  he  had  brought  conclusive 
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years,  was  too  great  for  human  strength 
to  cope  with.  Taking  the  five  criteria 
which  he  had  assumed,  lunatic  petitions, 
orders,  bills  filed,  appeals^  and  bankrupt 
commissions,  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
deny,  that  during  the  present  clmn- 
cellorship  the  business  of  chancerj  had 
increased  four  or  five  fold.  When  aelaj, 
therefore,  was  imputed  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  presided  over  it,  the 
House  was  bound  injustice  to  him,  and  on 
every  principle  of  comnKm  justice,  to 
compare  the  quantity  of  busioesa  which 
had  devolved  upon  that  noble  and  learned 
lord,  with  the  quantity  transacted  by  .his 
predecessors.  When  he  considered  what 
were  the  claims  upon  the  attention  and 
time  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  and 
what  was  the  severe  nature  of  the  mani- 
fold business  that  he  had  to  perform,  he 
did  "hope  that  it  would  not  be  attributed 
to  the  feelings  of  private  friendship  and 
respect,  that  he  entertained  for  that  noble 
and  learned  lord,  but  that  the  House 
would  give  him  credit  for  a  sincere  and 
dispassionate  declaration,  when. he  pro- 
tested, that  he  was  astonished,  not  at  the 
quantity  of  business  that  was  left  undone 
by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  but  that 
human  ability  and  strength  could  effect 
so  much.  Let  them  only  consider  this 
fact — that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  there 
had  been  presented  to  that  noble  and 
learned  lord  2,000  bankruptcy  petitions 
annually,  and  it  was  really  annoy  ins  to 
reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  commissions 
that  he  had  to  issue.  When  a  man  cod- 
sidered  the  amount,  extent,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  different  matters  that  had  been 
enumerated,  let  him  ask  himself,  how  it 
was  possible  for  any  one  individual: to 
get  through  such  a  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness? But,  let  honourable  geirtlemen 
look  at  the  attendance  of  the  lord .  chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  this 
point  he  would  cite  two  cases  only,  the 
.Berkeley  and  the  Roxburgh  peerages. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord's  attendance  in  the  Berkeley 
case  I  The  committee  of  privileges  in  the 
House  of  Lords  sat,  in  one  year,  upon  the 
Berkeley  case  for  sometime,  from  10 
o'clock  till  four  every  day.  .The  jiumber 
of  days  upon  which,  in  that  single  case, 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  called  on 
.toattepd  was  34..    The  Roxbiirftl.ciuie 
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required  of  the  same  noble  individual  86 
.  days'  attendance^  for  the    hearing ;    the 
appeal  lasting  44^  daya  altogether  :  so  that 
two  cases  alone  called  for  the  lord.chan- 
r  cellor's  attendance  jon   no  less  than  70 
•days.    What  was  hia  noble  and  learned 
iriend  to  do  ?■    How  was  he  to  conduct 
Jiimself  on  such  occasions?    Was  he  to 
refuse  his  attendance  in  the  committee  of 
privileges,  and  to  withdraw  himself  ?     And 
jf  he  duly  attended  his  dutyJn  the  House 
.  'Of  Lords,  was  it  matter  of  surprise  that 
•delays  should  arise<  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore him  in  the   court  of  chancery ;  or 
was  it  to  be  imputed  to  him  that  lamenta- 
ble and  injurious  consequences  sometimes 
ensued  to  suitors  on  that  account  ?     He 
had  been  informed  upon,  good  authority, 
-and  indeed  by  Mr.  Gowper  (a  gentleman 
well  known,  for  his.  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience, to  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  in  the  House  of  Lords),  that  in 
the  Roxburgh  case  one  counsel  alone  had 
occupied  the  Lords—how  many  hours  did 
Jion.  gentlemen  suppose  i      When   they 
.blamed  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for.  de- 
iay,  they  were  bound  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  not  just  possible,  that  counsel  might 
-have  some  share  in  producing  that  delay. 
[Hear.]     He  observed  those  cheers,  and 
well  knew  that  he  was  at  present  placed 
in  sometbinff  like  the  situation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,wno  confessed  that  he  had  found 
quarelling  with  lawyers  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous engagement.    But,    when    delay 
was  chargeid  elsewhere,  be  it  known  that 
.a  counsel,  whose  name  he  really  did  not 
.-know,   had    occupied  the  committee  of 
privileges  in  the  House  of  Lords— -not 
-eighteen  minutes,  as  some  might  suppose, 
\ — ^nor    for    eighteen    hours,  as    others 
would  anticipate,— but  for  eighteen  days. 
Incredible  as  the  fact  might  seem,  it  not 
only  appeared  upon,  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
-but  it  rested  upon  the  information,  also,  of 
their  olBcer,  Mr.  Cowper.    If  there  was 
any.  mistake  in  the  statement,  not  onlyMr. 
Cowper  but  the  Minutes  were  in  error. 
What  he  had  now  stated,  appeared  to 
bim  to  amount  to  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  as  fitr  as  related 
.  to  4he  question  of  delay  on  his  part,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  sujch  was  the  present 
state  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery 
that  it  was  impossible  for  abilities,  how- 
ever great,  or  a  constitution,    however 
.strong,  to.  bear  the  fatigues  which  the 
country  imposed  upon  the  individpal  who 

^ipreaided  0Ter.it  [bear].    He  waa  pro- 
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ceediog  step  by  step^  and  was  always  aled 
in  the  course  of  an  argument,  to  hear  how 
far  those  to  whom  he  ipight  happen  to  be 
opposed  concurred  .  with  him  ;  and  he 
therefore  hailed  the  cheers  that  proceeded 
from  the  other  side  with  pleasure.  If 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  would  ad- 
mit, that  what  he.nad  stated  was  a.com« 
plete  vindication  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
judge,  he  would  admit  to  themi  that  they 
bad  made  out  a  case  of  complete  juatifioa- 
tion  for  inquiry  and  consideration,. in  res- 
pect to  his  court.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  deny,  upon  a. review  oi  all  that 
had  been  said  as  to  the  constitution,  the 
proceedings,  and  the  delays  of  the. court 
of  chancery,  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  ^he  whole  of  these  matters  should 
be  thoroughly  inquired  into.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords  hadbeen  drawn  to  the  state 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  the  Lords  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which  be 
Jiad  arrived.  ^  The  words  of  their  commit- 
tee were,  **  There  is  bow  a  manifest  imp' 
.possibilitv  that  any  person  holding  the 
great  seal  can  find  the  time  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  execution  of  the  offices  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor  and  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  the  other  business  incidental  to 
those  high  offices.'*  With,  a  view- of 
remedying  the  evils  that  were  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction^ 
the  committee  in  question  recommend- 
ed, **  that  a  committee  be  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  forms,  of 
proceeding  observed  in  the  Scottish  courts 
of  justice.''  That  committee  was  formed; 
and  j^e  would  only  say  of  it,  that  it .  had 
terminated  its  labours  with  great  success, 
and  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  that 
part  of  the  country  to  which  those  labours 
were  more  immediately  addressed.  In  the 
concluding  part  of  their  report  the  com- 
missioners entered  into  an  explanation  .of 
the  state  of  business  in  chancery. ..  Many 
important  alterations,  upon  this  important 
subject,  were  then  noticed  as  havmg  been 
suggested ;  but  they  concluded  their 
report  by  declaring,  that  they  could  form 
no  decided  opinion  upon  these  matters ; 
acknowledging,  however,  that  many  re- 
.commended  especially,  the  removal,  from 
the  .business  of  the  lord  chancellor,  of 
. lunatic  and  bankrupt  petitions.  They 
stated  further,  that  all  these  were  points 
of  such  great,  importance,  that  they  woul4 
.recommend,  their  being  maturely  consi- 
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tertd*  JMttce  llbe  time  ^rtiea  tkU  report 
#ei  preperedg  the  afteatien  of  the  lord 
dmneeller  hliMdf»  he  tPts  Mithoriaed  te 
Mjy  had  been  direoled  to  the  Mmefohfecti. 
It  woi  itated  in  die  report,  that  the  orders 
inade  by  former  ehneelloriy  at  to  the 
practSce  df  the  comrt,  were  then  onder 
ceoifdnradoii.  It  wat,  kideed,  then  in- 
tended  to  aieeftaiR  which  of  theee  were 
■MMt  eeafonaable  to  the  preteat  practioe, 
and  when  theee  ihould  be  eabmittedi  the 
Lords  wottld  ^ktenniDe  apon  such  altera* 
lioBS  as  it  nf|^  be  deemed  most  expe- 
cneat  to  propose* 

MoWf  navmg  stated  thns  muehi  he  was 
iMher  prepared  to  saj»  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  himself  reeomniended 
the  adoption  of  some  alterations.    That 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  adrisedi  that 
a  commistton  from  too  Orown  under  Che 
great  seal  ihould  issoe^  for  the  purpose 
of  conrfdering  and  faiqniring  into  the  pre- 
aent  condition  of  many  important  matters 
connected  widi  the  court  or  chancerjrt  that 
ft  Aould  oxamine  hito  the  state  of  its  ju- 
liidietioi^  and  into  many  of  the-points  to 
which  the  propoeed  committee  m -the  hen*  | 
and  teamed  aentleman  was'  to  address! 
toelf.    Indeeo,  teto  aN  of  those  with  one ' 
exception  onlr.    That  was,  the  polifioali 
powers  and  tne  political  diaraeter  of  the ' 
lord  chancellor— «  point  which  be  (Mr. 
P.)  oraaidered  to  be  a  great  one,  and  such 
as  odthef  the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman's 
committee,  nor  the  c^mmissien  'that  had 
Deen  ^st  adTCVted  to,  was  properly  com^ 
potent  to  discttis*    8are  he  war,  however, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  meodber  would 
Offree  With  him,  that  to  divest  the  lord 
cnanoellor  of  the  political  duties  of  his ' 
oflice,  would  he  to  40  an  act  that  ought' 
not  to  be  determined  upon,  except  upon  I 
the  gravest  and   most  careful    delibe-! 
ration*     He  was  equally  aure  that  the' 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  would  bear 
In  mind,  that  thb  oUection  to  the  in- 
Tostment  of  the  lord  chancellor  with  po- 
litical and  Judichd  powera,  had  not  always 
1>een  feh,  even  by  thoae  who  thought 
and  acted  with  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman.   Thia  extreme  objection  to  the 
union  of  political  and  Judicial  fimctiona, 
in  the  case  of  a  'late  ndble  and  learned  lord 
Who  once  presided  over  the  criminal  Juris* 
jdiction  01  .this  countnr  (lord  EUenbo* 
voixgh),  had  undoubteoly  not  been  felt 
even  by*  the  hon.  and  learned  gentieman 
Umselr.    Vi^thout  meaning  to  apply  any 
thing  like  the  '^rmtmenium  ad  hommem 
to  tSat  hop.  and  foanied  gentleman,  he: 


woold  only  aay,  that  in  the  case  he  alhided 
to,  the  ofajection  redly  did  not  appear  to 
have  operated  with  same  members  who 
miaht  now  maintain  a  diffiereot  principle. 
Bos  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
pnqKMod  that  a  committee  ahoiud  inouir« 
Into  the  expenaea  of  the  coavt  of  oiaa* 
eery,  and  Into  ita  dekya  and  the  cauaaa 
thereof.    He  had  ao  heaitatioa  in  saying, 
that  be  bdieved  verr  jjroat  benefit  might 
be  derived  firom  suon  moulry.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  liad  entered  into 
the  deuils  of  a  case  of  great  hardship  ; 
but  it  was  possible  that  very  ofajectiooabie 
ihrms  might  have  been  once  used  that 
were  not  now  in  practicew    The  hon.  and 
Itemed  gentleman  bad  fbund  a  case  io 
which  a  bill  in  chancery  consisted  of  90 
folios,  six  only  of  which,  he  said,  were  ro- 
levaat,  and  the  other  M,  he  eheained, 
aaigbt  well  be  dispensed  with.    Now,  ha 
had  no  ditlcuky  m  aUting  hia  bdie^  tho| 
the  reduction  of  thoae  84  folioa  mi|^t  be 
an  imporunt  matter,  not  only  la  point  of 
justice,  but  also  hi  point  of  ecenoaay. 
Vf  on  the  sublect  of  tiiat  fund  iiMeh  woa 
called  the  •«  dead  money*'  fund,  the  how. 
and  learned  member   bad   asked,  why 
should  not  the  aooountant-geneial  of  the 
court  of  chancery   oive,  nrom  tlaia  to 
time,  an  account  of  tbo  monies  in  him 
fiaadb,  under  these  circumstances,  on  the 
same  priaciple  that  the  Bank  of  En^aoA 
paMimed  at  stated  intervals  an  acoaant  of 
unelaimed  dividends  remaining  ia  their 
eoifers  ?    Really,  without  understanding 
any  thing  abeot  such  matters,  praotioally* 
and  speakiag  oaly  as  an  uaealiffbtened  aaoo 
without  experience,  he  shouul  say,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  suggea- 
tion  was  a  proper  one;  and,  indeed,  he  only 
claimed  to  reserve  his  opinion  upon  It, 
upon  a  ground  which  the  hon.  and  leamad 
geatleman  would  not  dispute,  napiely,  lest 
any  thing  ahould  aiiso  tlMt  might  induoe 
him  to  tfink  differently  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  aach  a  proposition.    He  had  aa 
Atle   difieulty  in    declaring,   tliat   lie 
•thei^ht  the  whole  proceedinga  of  evoiy 
siiit  m  chancery,  from  its  institution  to  ita 
tenmnatien,  ought  to  be>narrowly  watchod 
and  exaotly  taeed$  and  that  every  atago 
(of  couaeiie  was  jpeaking  prospectively) 
ought  to  be  aecuraleiy  ooosidered,   m 
orasr  to  see  how  fitf  the  -business  aiight 
be  expedited  and  the  expenses  retrenohed. 
•Great  benefit  undoubtedly  nAight  result 
to  the  publiclrom  such  a  course  offerer 
vation.     As  to  the  bankniptoy  petStiens, 
ib^y  fiHtnad- a  partef  Che  load  ebanoeilorSa 
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tfuty  whkh  was  not  e«itiitiitioDally  iahft^ 
rem  ill  his  oStf^  but  had  davolvea  upo» 
hin  hy  Ml  of  porliameiit.  Co  thii  topioi 
ho  admitted  thai  tho  lord  Aaoeellor  bad 
toomach  bnaineaa  impoted  upon  hiOH  and 
thai  tho  Object  ot  tho  comtnitaion  wbidi 
he  had  alloded  to  oQ^ht  to  be  to  inqoire 
what  part  of  thai  bnainesa  oould  properly 
be  abatraeted  froai  him.  Upon  this  aob- 
}eef ^  it  was  of  iaiportanco  to  notico  that 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  had  prevailed 
enonglesal  men.  The  late  sir  Samuel 
ftomilly  Ttad  diflbred  from  the  hon.  and 
leamed  noter^  as  to  the  propriety  of  eon- 
tinning  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  the 
Jurisd^on  in  bankruptcy  cases. 

As  to  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  leamed  gentleman  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  institotedi  if  it  were  In- 
trusted to  the  most  oompeteot  authorities. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  commis* 
aien^  he  well  knew  how  difflcult  it  was  for 
a  man  to  divest  himself  of  his  own  partl- 
ouhnr  prejudices ;  and  thereforei  pernaps* 
the  hon,  and  leamed  ffmtlemanf  would 
suppose^  that  his  (Mr.  F*s)  only  object 
waS|  to  deftat  hb  motion  for  a  committee. 
He  meantt  however,  to  declare  his  own 
conviction,  that  a  commission  might  be 
issued  to  inquire  into  the  sub}ect>  and  Uiat 
it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  public 
mudi  better  than  a  committee  of  that 
House.  That  commission  mlfffat  be  dired* 
ed  tofiersons  who,  firom  the  habitsof  their 
lives,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  execute  its 
cbjecia— to  the  judges,  to  the  high  practi* 
tioners  of  the  law,  and  to  thoie  who  had 
retiied  ft*om  the  judieial  seat^^-to  lord 
Redesdnle,  and  sir  William  Grant.  [A 
laugh*]  He  did  not  see  why  his  mentioii- 
ing  the  names  of  lord  Redesdale  and  of 
sir  W.  Grant  should  have  ezcited  a  laugh. 
He  observed  the  dissent  expressed  by  Uie 
hon.  and  leamed  gentleman;  but  that 
hon.  and  leamed  member  was  not  in  a  si- 
tuation to  see  the  sneers  that  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  mention  of  those  names. 
Af^r  retiring  horn  their  high  situations 
with  the  naiversal  approbation  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen,  if  mese  enlightened  in- 
dividuals could  be  induced  to  form  part  of 
such  a  commission,  much  benefit  might 
the  country  expect  flrom  the  experience 
of  those  wiio  had  retired  with  such  hon- 
Mr  firom  the  judgment  seat.  If  to  these 
were  added  eome  of  the  senior  masters  in 
chancery,  could  it  be  doubted  that  ioche 
cowmimion  would  be  better  qualified  to 
cottsldereuehgrtfrematiaHi,  than  any  com- 
tmitee  of  ilMit  Houae  wUkdi  the  hon.  and 


leamed  geBtkmaBoAaldproflQsA?  Nov 
it  waa  predsoly  aueh*  a  cotmnissiott  thai 
the  lord  chancellor  faadadviaed  the  Gcown 
to  appmiot  i  and  ho  (Mr*  P«)  should  aopn 

Knit,beeause  ho  bdieved  that  il  would 
more  effiratual  than  any  other*  Daid* 
ing  in  neriect  candour  wuh  the  hoU.  and 
learned  geotleinant  ho  would  tell  hhs 
that  m»A  a  coaimission  as  bo  (Mr.  W.) 
had  now  proposed,  and  had  last  yeof 
proposed,  woiud  hnve  the  semblaaeo  of  a 
crinHnationofthelordcfanncdlor;  andho 
for  one  would  oppose  any  motion  that 
shoukl  seem  to  cnniinate  a  judge  iHio  had 
presided  for  iwo-and-4wenty  years  in  tbd 
court  of  chanceryt  with  so  muob  hodouv 
to  himself  and  bmiefit  to  the  oomtryy  as 
tho  present  lord  chancellor  had  done* 

Having  said  thus  asaoh,  he  would  ab* 
stain  from  observing  on  the  political  ofaa* 
motor,  and  the  great  abilities  of  loid 
fildoD.  Ho  knew  thai  he  would  not  bo 
entitled  to  much  atteation,  wore  bo  to 
speak  of  him  In  a  political  sease«  The 
House  would  remember  that  they  had 
nolhinff  to  do,  upon  the  present  occasion^ 
with  tnepdUtieal  character  'of  the  noblo 
and  learned  lord.  Hia  judidal  chaiaetor 
aloae  was  under  their  oonsideratioa :  and 
in  that  capacity  tho  noble'  nod  leaiaet 
lord  was»  accordinaio  his  jodgBsamt,  entU 
tied  to  the  gratitude  of  the  countiy.  No 
man  had  over  been  more  exposed  to  th^ 
most  base  and  unmerited  oblomiy  thaa 
the  lord  chancellor  liad  been.  He(Me.  P) 
well  know,  that  the  spMt  and  the  prinoi« 
pies  of  men  of  honour  would  prevent  that 
noUoman'o  wannest  opponenta  in  thai 
house  firom  ffiving  their  proleotion  to  sudi 
calunmies  t  but  misrepreseniaiions  of  thi 
most  tmjustifiable  nature  bad  been  made 
in  ouarters  which  the  lord  chancellor 
oould  not  possibly  notice.  Ho  had  boon 
described  as  a  man  realising  enormous 
easduments,  and  raiiating  every  attenml 
at  a  reform  in  the  court  over  which  no 
presided,  by  which  those  emolumenta 
might  be  in  the  most  distant  manner  nfr 
fected.  Never  was  a  chaiwe  more  ua* 
fiMinded  than  this  brought  forward*  Aa 
to  the  profits  of  the  chanoellorriiip,  thej 
might  be  large»but,  would  any  man  in  the 
country  say,  not  upon  views  of  a  private 
nature  merriy,  but  upon  the  highest  rea* 
eons  of  state,  thai  such  an  oficer  ought 
not  to  be  splendidly  paid  i  Thefact  «res# 
howerer,  that,  during  the  last  three  yeaah 
the  avetuge  produce  of  the  lord  chaaod- 
lo^'s  wholo  emokaaentB  had  not  amounted 
to  mere  ilinn  IfikMOK.  a  year.    Surely 
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none  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would 
grudge  to  the  laboriouB  discharge  of  such 
Tarious  and  heavy  duties  such  a  renune- 
ration  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  England ) 
Let  them  only  think  of  what  vast  unpor- 
tance  to  the  state  it  was,  that  a  man 
should  be  tempted  to  remain  in  such  an 
officci  and  relinquish  that  private  and 
more  ezteniiTe  emolument  which  in 
another  situation,  he  might  realize*  The 
economy  which  would  seek  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  lord  chancellor's  income, 
would  be  a  miserable  economy.  When 
any  proposition  had  been  made  to  relieve 
the  present  lord  chancellor  from  any 
part  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  al- 
ways proposed  that  the  person  selected  to 
discharge  it  should  be  paid  by  himself, 
individually.  What  charge,  tlien,  could 
be  more  unjust  than  the  one  which  had 
been  made  ;  seeing  that  tlie  lord  .  chan- 
cellor had  directed,  that  the  'salair  of 
these  deputies  should  be  deducted  from 
his  own  income?  Con tQiry  to  his. lord- 
ship's wish,  parliament  had  determined 
that  only  one  naif  of  the  vice-chancellor's 
income  should  be  provided  by  the  chan* 
cdlor ;  but  this  hatf;  a  sum  of  2,500^, 
was  .annually  taken  from  his  lordship's 
purse.  When  such  base  insinuations  were 
thrown  out  against  such  an  individual,  the 
public  had  an  interest  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  facts  of  this  nature.  Not 
long  ago  the  office  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Bankrupts  was  newly  regulated,  and,  like 
the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  been  previ- 
ously allowed  a  certain  number  of  holy- 
days  ;  but  the  lord  chancellor,  with  a 
view  to  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  and 
foe  the  benefit  of  suitors,  had  insisted  that 
the  office  clerks  should  attend  every  day. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  additional  emolu- 
ments;  and,  from  what  funds  did  the 
lord  chancellorof  England  provide  them  i 
With  a  disinterestedness  never  known  be* 
fore  under  such  circumstances,  he  had 
furnished  them  from  his  income ;— a  sacri- 
fice which,  in  three  years,  amounted  to 
18,000/.  paid  to  public  individuals  for  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duty.  It  had 
been  stated,  moreover,  upon  authority 
which  if  now  alive  .would  give  the  state- 
ment the  widest  contradiction,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  invariably  despatched - 
lunatic  and  bankrupt  petitions,  because  he 
derived  emolument  from  their  despatch. 
Nowg  the  &ct  was,  that  though  the  nature 
of  these  cases  at  all  times  required  the 
utmost  expedition,  he  receivcdrnot  a  aia- 


giesixpeooefbr  despatching  them.  He  was 
now. occupied  in  hearing  a  bankrupt  jpeti* 
tion.  He  knew  not  how  many  days  the  hear* 
ing  had  lasted ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the 
lord  chancellor's  fee  upon  it,  was  12#.  6tL 
and,  was  12i.  6^.  a  fee  that  was  to  induce 
the  lord  diancellor  of  England,  to  com* 
mit  a  manifest  injustice,  by  taking  .a 
bankrupt  petition  out  of  its  course  I  The 
calumnies  which  he  had  noticed,  he  knew 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  hon.  and! 
learned  gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  present  motion,  nor  by  those  who  sup* 
ported  him.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  admitted  the  integrity  of  the  ndble 
and  learned  lord ;  but  the  charge  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  chancery  were 
attended  with  delay,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
suitors  of  that  court.  To  that  he  would 
reply,  that  if  there  could  be  found  an  in- 
dividual highly  gifted,  who  had  filled  that 
high,  arduous,  and  responsible  situation  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  who,  to  unvivaU 
led  talents,  to  profound  and  varied  know- 
ledge, had  united  unspotted  integrity  and 
honourable  fame;  if  such  an  individual 
could  be  found,  to  the  honour  of  his  profea- 
sion  and  of  bis  rank,  he  should  think,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  the  recollection 
of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  honourable  la« 
hours,  would  obliterate  all  minor  faults — 
if  any  such  could  be  brought  home  to  hia 
door.  His  faults,  if  he  had  any,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  anxious  and  conscientious 
desire  to  promote  the  best  purposes  of  jus- 
tice. In  whatever  wav  the  question  was 
viewed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that— 

"E'^n  bit  &iUDg8  leaned  to  virtue's  side  ;'* 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor to  pronounce  judgment,  not  un fre- 
quently, perhaps,  arose  from  a  knowledge, 
that  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  raise  one 
family  to  prosperity,  and  to   inflict  ruia 
upon  another.  Allowances  ought,  in  mere 
charity,  to  be  made  for  human  infirmity, 
even  if  the  delay  arose  in  a   few  cases 
from  constitutional  defect;  and,  into  the 
opposite  scale  should  also  be  thrown  the 
ready  admission  of  all  parties,  that  the  in- 
dividual in   question  possessed  as  many 
high  talents  and  as  much  spotless  integrity, 
as  had  ever  adorned  the  legal  profession. 
Not  only  did  these  delays  arise  firom  the 
enormous  mass  of  business,  to  which- he 
had  already  referred,  but  they  were  pro*, 
duced  sometimes  by  other  causes.   It  waa 
true,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that   the  lord,  chancellor,  was 
sometimes  called  away  fromrhisooort,  %pd 
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thsl  a  ^omised- decision  had  MNnetimes 
not  becni  pronouDced*  He  oould  state 
instances  in  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  been  called  away  from  the  const- 
deration  of  causes  in  the  court  of  chancery 
to  attend  to  business  of  a  different  descrip- 
tioo.'     He  (Mr;  Peel)  himself  bad  fre- 

aaently  been  the  occasion  of  withdrawing 
le  lord  chancellor  from  the  court  over 
which  he  presided,  to  attend  to  the 
Recorder's  report ;  on  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  give 
hia  advice  to  his  muestv.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  was  m  this  manner  very 
frequently  prevented  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  equity  causes  to  the  consideration 
of  those  cases  in  which  were  involved  the 
question  of  life  or  death.  It  had  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  send  to  the  lord  chancellor  at 
the  rising  of  his  court,  to  inform 'him,  that 
on  the  ensuing  morning  his  majesty  would 
receive  the  Recorder's  report,  containing, 
probably,  forty  or  fiAy  cases*.  On  pro- 
ceeding irom  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  would,  as  was  his 
uniform  practice  on  such  occasions,  apply 
himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual 
case,  and  abstract  notes  from  all  of  them; 
and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  known  more  than 
one  instance,  in  which  he  had  commenced 
this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next 
•un.  Thus,  after  having  spent  eight  hours 
in  the'  court  of  chancery,  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  often  employed  twelve  or 
fourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of 
cases  which  involved  the  life  or  death  of 
the  unhappy  culprits.  If,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  duties  which  the  lord  chan^- 
cellor  was  called  upon  to  execute,  some 
delay  should  arise  m  the  proceedings  in 
-chancery,  could  it  be  imputed  as  blame  to 
the  individual,  when  it  was  known  that 
hia  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  the  dis- 
position of  the  lord  chancellor  to  indulge 
m'  pleasures  and  idle  amusements,  be 
might  justly  be  blamed  for  the  delays 
which  occurred  in  his  court;  but  when,  as 
was  really  the  case,  that  individual  had 
for  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  years, 
denied  hiaoself  every  indulgence,  shunned 
-every  pleasure,  and  secluded  himself  from 
the  society  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance 
of  his  public  duties,  it  woi;^d  be  the  most 
unjust  thing  possible  to  make  it  nuitter  of 
cnmination  against  him,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  compass  the  whole  of  them.  He 
would  admit,  that  no  coosidenitiona  of 
VOLX. 
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personal  feeling  ought  to'prevent  the  House 
from  doing  what  it  considered  proper  to  ^ 
be  done,  with  regard  to  the  question 
which  had  been  brought  before  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  recollected 
the  speeches  which  were  made  last  year, 
he  could  not,  notwithstanding  the  mode- 
ration of  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  on 
the  present  occasion,  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression, that  themotion  before  the  House  . 
was  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  year,  and 
that  such  would  be  the  inference  which  it 
would  draw  from  the  proceeding,  and  he 
therefore  called  upon  the  House  to  reject 
it.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the 
House  did  so,  the  country  would  confirm 
its  decision.  The  people  of  England  were 
not  ungrateful  to  those  who  nad  served 
them.  When  the  House  recollected,  that 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  discussion,  had  for 
two  and  twenty  years,  administered  justice 
in  the  highest  court  of  the  country ;  when 
they  recollected,  that  he  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  Scott,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  obloquy  which  had  been  castj 
upon  it,  illustrated  as  it  was,  by  .the  servi- 
ces of  an  Eldon  and  a  Stowell,  would  shine 
conspicuously  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the 
country,  he  trusted  that  they  would  testify 
their  confidence  in  his  talent  and  integrity, 
by  rejecting  the  motion,  which  had  been 
brought  forward ;  and  he  was  convinced* 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  would  be 
generous,  and  just  enough,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  their  representative. 
[Hear]. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  he  would  not 
have  presented  mmself  to  the  notice  of 
the  House,  but  for  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down.  He  begged 
to  offer  his  sincere  congratulations  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  upon  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  efforts;  but  the 
congratulations  which  he  wished  to  offer 
to  the  public  must,  in  consequence  of 
what  hid  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary, be  subject  to  some  qualifications* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  have  proposed  the  appomtment 
of  a  commission,  whether  the  present  mo<* 
tion  had  been  brought,  forward  or  not. 
That  declaration  having  been  made,,  be 
was  bound  to  give  credit  to  it ;  but  he 
was  sure  that  the  public  would  attribute 
the  institution  of  any  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  chanceiry,  with  a 
viev  to  their   amelioration,  to  the  un^ 
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^daunted  zeol  and  to  the  dialinguiahed 
ability  of  liis  hon.  and  learned  frieDd. 
The  determinatian  to  which  his  majesty'a 
ministers  had  come  would  be  regarded  by 
the  country,  in  no  other  light  than  at  a 
capitulation  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
campaign.  He  waa  desirous  of  aaaking 
a  few  obsertations  with  reapect  to  the 
commission  which  was  about  to  be  esta^ 
blished,  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  assumed  a  proposition  the  correctness 
of  which,  though  he  did  not  deny,  he  very 
much  doubted ;  namely,  the  inability  of 
the  lord  chancellor  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  his  office,  aa  they  had  been 
performed  heretofore  by  his  predecessors. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  stated  a 
variety  of  facta  with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  businesa  in  the  court  of  cliancery,  and 
firom  those  facts  he  had  drawn  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  and 
which  must  either  have  been  su|?gested  to 
iiim  by  others,  or  have  presented  itself  to 
his  own  mind.  The  first  point  upon .whidi 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  owelt  was, 
:  the  increase  of  business  in  the  lunacy  de* 
partment.  On  that  head,  he  would  now 
repeat  what  he  had  stated  last  session,  and 
which  had  remained  uncontradicted  be* 
cause  it  was  incapable  of  receiving  con- 
iradiction ;  namely,  that  there  was  no  kind 
of  busineu  which  devolved  upon  the  lord 
^chancellor  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
occupied  so  little  of  his  time,  as  matters 
of  lunacy.  The  most  important  point  to 
which  a  commission  of  inquiry  could  di- 
rect its  attention,  would  be,  to  ascertaip 
what  had  been  the  efiec^  of  the  institution 
of  the  vice-chancellor's  court.  It  was 
highly  desirable  to  know  what  had  been 
the  operation  of  that  measure.  He  called 
upon  ministers  to  consider  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  chancery  in  detail,  to  see  how 
much  was  done  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
liow  much  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court, 
and  how  much  by  the  master  of  the  rolls ;  and 
then  to  declare,  whether  there  was  any. 
ground  for  saying,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  they  had  been  performed  hereto- 
fore. He  had  always  considered,  that  the 
vice-chancellor's  court  would  form  a  most 
important  object  of  inquiry,  and  he  had 
iaken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  present 
atate  of  business  in  that  court.  He  wished 
Che  House  to  bear. in  mind,  that  no  origi« 
aal  cause  was  act  down  for  hearing  before 
the  lord  chancellor,  he  heard  oo^  cases 
ef  appeal.  In  considering  the  a^te  of 
the  biuineaa  before  the  losd  chaBcelior> 


the  oianber  of  biUa  waa  a  droamatanoa  of 
Iktle  iasportanoe,  becauae  the  cauaaa  hod 
originally  been  disposed  of  by  the  vioov 
cbaneellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolki. 
With  respect  to  the  master  of  tlie  rol]a» 
hpwever,he  waa  oompelled  to  aay  (wbat^ 
over  waa  the  cause),  that  that  judge  hod 
not  done  naucfa ;  indeed,  he  might  call  on 
his  hon.  and  leavned  frtenda  opposite  to 
atate,  whether  they  had  ever  known  io 
modern  times  a  master  of  the  rolls  who 
had  given  so  little  asaiatance  to  the  bnai^* 
ness  of  the  court  qf  chancery  as  the  pro«> 
sent  master  had  done  ?  The  £iGt  of  tho 
vicq-chanoellor  hearing  all  the  original 
causes  was  an  unanswerable  grgumont 
against  the  conclusion  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  coma,  with  reaped  to 
the  inability  of  the  lord  chaneeUer  to  cx« 
ecute  the  duties  of  his  offioei  aa  l^oae  dn^ 
ties  had  been  performed  by  foraier  lord 
chancellors.  He  would  now  lafiNrai  tho 
House  what  was  the  present  atalo  of  buai^ 
ness  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court«  vhieh 
he  had  ascertained  from  personal  inquhiea. 
The  demurrers  had  been  heard  op  to  hMt 
Hilary  term.  The  original  cauaea  aet  dowo 
in  last  Easter  term  were  now  in  a  coune 
of  hearing.  Further  exceptions  and  d^ 
rections  had  been  disposed  of  up  to  tho 
long  vacation.  The  bankrupt  pditkna 
had  been  heard  up  to  the  same  period ; 
and,  according  to  the  averaffe  rateof  pco*> 
ceeding,  it  waa  likely  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  present  sittings,  the  whole  of  tba 
causes  filed  in  Easter  term,  and  prc^aUy 
those  filed  in  Trinity  term,  would  be  dii^ 
posed  of. — The  riglu  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  there  was  a  great  iocrease  of 
bankrupt  cases ;  but  he  had  onutted '  to 
add,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  wen 
heard  by  the  vice-chancellor ;  and  fur* 
ther,  that  the  hearing  bankrupt  petitiooa 
did,  in  a  small  deeree,  impede  the  ord^ 
nary  businees  of  the  court,  because  they 
were  heard  at  the  end  of  the  sittings,  and 
only  protracted  the  labours  of  the  judge 
for  a  few  days.  Hence  it  appeared^  that 
the  vice-chancellor  was  i^^ow  doing  all  the 
business  which  the  lord  chanoellor  used 
to  do.  When  the  vice-chancellor's  court 
bill  waa  before  the  House,  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  it  was,  that  a£ter  thp  eata- 
hlishment  of  that  court,  every  caose  would 
he  heard  twice  by  way  of  appeal,  and  that 
a  great  additional  expenaa  and  hardalttp 
would  thereby  be  incurred  by  the  auitoriL 
That  waa  an  obvious  arguipentf  and  ono 
which  it  waa  difficult  taanawifr.  It  would 
theiefbro  leaaonably  be.  JUippoae^  lb«t 
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^er^  €lifficulcy  ccmsitteat  with  the  dae  i  ia  the  House  of  Commonsy  and  that  the 
_j — !,.__... #  .„_.: ij  L —  1 establishment  ofthc  vice-chancellor's  court 

was  one  of  the  expedients  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
€}elay8  complained  of.      The  right  horu 
gentleman  was  quite  wrong  on  that  point. 
The  vice-chancellor's  court  was  not  est»* 
blisbed  with  any  view  to  the  state  of  busi^ 
ness  in  the  court  of  chancery,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  the  state  of  business  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords :  and  that  was  distinctly 
stated  in  the  preamble,  of  the  vtce-chan- 
cellor's  court  bill.— With  respect  to  tike 
propriety  of  an  inquiry  taking  place  into 
the  proceedings'  of  the  cmirt  of  chancery^ 
he  thought  that  no  man  could  entertain 
a  doubt  afler  reading  the  bill  of  costs  whick 
had  been  produced  by  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend.     He  would  be  content  to  rest  the 
question  upon  that  document  alone.    Tlie 
test  by  which  he  would  propose  to  try  the 
conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  judT- 
dal-  capacity  would  be,  by  having  a.state* 
nvtont  drawn  up  of  the  time. when  the  dif- 
ferent appeals  were    made.;   when  tbey 
were  put  into  his  lordship's  paper ;  how 
many^  times  they   had   appeared  there; 
when  judgment  was  obtained  upon  them ; 
and  what  costs  had  been  incurred.    The 
bill  of  costs  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  produced  spoke  volumes.    No- 
thing could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
impmections  of  the  present  system  than 
that  bill,  every  item  of  which  had  been 
allowed  by  the  master. — He  would  now 
only  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  obsei^ 
vetions  with, respect  to  the  •commission 
which  it  seamed  Av»  to  be  appointed.    The 
whole  merit  ol*  that  commission  would  de« 
peod  Qflr  it^comp^tiony'and-  on  the  in- 
tent and*  object  of  those  who  appointed 
it«    It  migjit,  perJiaps,  be  the  eJFeci  of 
those  habits  which  were  acquired  by  everjf 
person  wIhd  took  a  part  in  the  debates  in 
that. HoysOk  bat  he  nnist  confess,  thait  he 
did  not  place  much  confildenoe  in  the  pro* 
posed    opmieission.       There  waa  not  a 
single  fact'Whicb  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  bad  stated*  which  could  be  oon« 
sidered  as  a  discovery.  Every  thing  which 
he  bad«  staled- bad  long  been  perfectly 
netoriour  to  every,  person  who  practised 
in^the  courts  oi  chancery;  aad  if  it  were 
known  to  those  who  practised  in  the  court, 
hon^  much  better  must  it  have  been  known 
to  the  individual  who  presided  there.  The 
present  lord  chancellor  had  been  in  office 
during  two*and- twenty  years,  and  it  was 
now,;m  1824,  in  the  second  year  of  tbe 
modtn  for.  iD%uiiy»  that  arommitaioa  wae 


administration  of  justice  would  have  been 
thrown  in  tbe  way  of  persons  wishing  to 
enter  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
▼ice-ehancellor.     The  contrary,  however^ 
was  the  fact.    It  wat  true,  that  when  a 
decree  was  pronoimced  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor in  a  cause,  it  was  required,  before 
an  appeal  from  his  decision  could  be  heard, 
that  an  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeaing  should  be  signed  by  two  counsel. 
Ihe  ob^t  of  jthat  proceeding  was,  to  guard 
suitors  asainst   entering   appeals  which 
i^ene  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  sue- 
cesa,  and  could  only  cause  additional  and 
unnecessary  expense.     But,  in  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  in  chancery, 
Munely,  motions,  the  lord  chancelh>r  had 
dispensed  with  any  security  against  un- 
necessary appeals ;  and  par-ties  who  had 
been  defeated  in  a  motion  in  the  vice<- 
efaancellor's  court,  were  permitted  to  hurry 
iaCo  the  court  of  chancery,  and  re*dabate 
the  qpestioa  before  his  lordship. — There 
was  aoothier  circumstance  of  extreme  im- 
eortance  with  respect  to  appeals,  to  which 
ee  could  not  help-  advertmg.     It  would 
have  been  supposed,  that  if  any  principle 
of  equity  should  be  held  more  sacred  thnr 
another,  it  ought  to  be  this,  that  no  appeal 
ihould  be  heard  before  a  superior  tribunal, 
except  on  the  samedocuments  and  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  argued*  before  the 
inferior  tribunal.     But  how  did  the  case 
atand  ?    Parties  who  had  been*  unsuccess- 
fill  in  their  motions  upon  affidavit  before 
the  vice-chancellor,. Boding- the  weak  parte 
of  their  case,  were  in  the  habit  of  prepar-' 
ing  fresh  affidavits,  and,. gping, before  the* 
lord  chancellor  with  an  amended  case,: 
4iey  freq^teatly  obtained* from- him  a  oon« 
Irary  decision  ta  that  which  had  been- 
g^venin  the  inferior  court.     The  effect 
of  such  proceedings  was*  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  reputation  of  the  vico-chan- 
oellor,  whose  judgment  was  supposed  to 
be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  lord  chao- 
oellor ;  whereas,  the  two  judges  had- de- 
cided upon  different  oases. — The  aaone 
want  of  security  against  unnecessary- ap^ 
jpeala  which  was  so  justly  complained  of 
ID  cases  of  motions,  also  existed  with  re* 

Sd' to  bankrupt  petitions.  The  increased 
ility  which  was  given -toappealaoperatedi 
to  the  injury  of  suilorSf  the  deUy  of  busi^ 
aessyaod  to  the  prejudice  of  the -inferior 
^e»  The  right  boo.  gentleman  had 
iid^  that  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  delays  in  the  coort.  of  chanoery.  had 
fte^ttentli^  beeo'th^auliject  of  discasfion 
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to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  These 
were  circucustancet  which  he  could  not 
diimiM  from  his  mind.  All  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  debate  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
notion  last  session,  had  treated  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon 
lord  Eldon.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  feeling  of  that  kind  would  be  an  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mission. It  was  consistent  with  human 
nature  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  lord  chancellor  could 
divest  himself  of  such  a  feeling;  and  he 
did  not  find  fault  with  him  for  not  being 
able  to  do  so.  But,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  was  by  his  lordship's  adrice 
that  the  commission  was  to  be  appointed, 
and  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  by  him 
that  the  members  would  be  named.  He 
(Mr.  A.)  would  not  trust  his  dearest 
friend  with  such  a  power,  if  he  stood  in 
the  lord  chancellor's  situation.  He  would 
^ay  to  him,  **  You  ere  the  last  mau  who 
ought  to  have  any  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  persons."  It  ^a»  impossible 
to  place  any  confidence  in  a  commission, 
which  should  be  so  appointed.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  person  connected 
ao  deeply  as  the  lord  chancellor  was  with 
the  question,  could  be  a  person  qualified 
to  nominate  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  public  would  not  believe  that 
the  object  of  a  commission  so  appointed 
was  to  promote  their  benefit,  so  much  as 
to  defend  the  lord  chancellor  affainst 
any  case  that  had  been,  or  was  likely 
to  be,  made  out  against  him.— [Hear, 
hear.] 

Mr.  Lockhart  suggested  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  not  preclude 
the  House  from  again  considering  the  ques- 
tion at  a  future  period,  if  it  should  be 
thought  proper  so  to  do.  He  however, 
thought  It  would  be  improper  to  let  the 
lord  chancellor  have  the  nomination  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Brovgham  said,  he  wished  to  state 
the  reasons  why  he  was  disposed  to 
approve  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  motion. 
If  he  thought  by  that  step  the  House  would 
part,  with  that  most  constitutional  mode  of 
inquiry  into  abuses  of  the  description  of 
those  which  had  been  brought  under  its 
notice — he  meant  the  exercise  of  the  inqui- 
sitorial functions  of  that  House — he  would 
not  only  express  his  disappcobalion  of  the 


withdrawing  of  the  motion,  but  would  feel 
ithisduty  to  divide  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion.   But  that  would  not  be  the   case ; 
the  House  would  not  lose  its  control  over 
the  subject  which  had  been  brought  be- 
fore it,  by  meeting  the  question  in  the  way 
which  had  been  suggested.    He  not  only 
congratulated  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,^ 
the  member  for  Lincoln,  on  account  of  the 
distinguished   talent  which  he  had  that 
night  displayed,  surpassing,  if  poasibley 
those  which  he  had  exhibited  on  the  sane 
occasion  last  year,  but  he  also  congratu-' 
Isted  the  country,  on  the  great  practici^l 
benefits  which  had  already  resulted  from' 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  exertions  in 
the  great  cause  which  he  had  undertaken.' 
That  the  project  of  a  commission  had  been 
suggestea  to  him  by  others,  he  was  boaod  ^ 
to  believe,  because  it  had  been  asserted* 
That  it  would  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord'a  mind,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
was  another  proposition,  the  affirmattve  of 
which  he  had  not  heard  asseited»  and  the' 
negative  of  which  he  roost  entirely  •ml' 
firmly    believed.    That   the  idem  niever 
would  have  entered  entirely  into  the  no^ 
ble  and  learned  lord's  contemplation,  hot 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motioo' 
last  year,  he  believed  every  man  in  the 
House  must  be  satisfied  of.    Nay  morm  f 
he  believed  it  never  would  have  entered 
into  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  content^' 
plation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  of 
the  present  motion.— With  respect  to  the 
OKNle  of  inquiry  which  was  to  be  adopted*^ 
he,  personally,  had  no  cause  to  complno,' 
because  it  was  the  same  which  he  had  pro«^ 
posed  last  year,  with  respect  to  the  Scotch* 
courts.    Every  thing,  however,     would- 
depend    on    the    constitution    of    the 
commission.    -  That     the     commissioa 
should  be   recommended   by    the    lord* 
chancellor,  was  one  thing ;  but  that  thai 
noble  and  learned  lord  should  take  upoo' 
himself  the  responsibility  of  naming  the- 
individuals  who  were  to  be  charged  with 
the  functions  of  inoiiiring  into  his  eon-* 
duct,  really  appeared  to  be  a  circumstance 
all  butjiocredible.    That  the  lord  chan- 
cellor—-who  hesitated  about  all  other  mat- 
ters ;  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  exhibi- 
ted so  much  of  that  indecision  which  his 
friends  charged  him  with,  in  extenuation 
of  other  charges  of  a  graver  nature—*-: 
should,  without  any  doubtifags,  falteringa^. 
or  indecision  whatever,  make  up  his  mind 
at  once  to  take  on  himself  the  task  of  tki» 
minating  the  judges  who  were  to  impiire- 
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tult  of  the  ioquirj,  bat  that  all  the  en* 
dence  which  might  be  taken  thoiikld  ht 
published,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses 


into  his  judicial  conduct,  was  one  of  the 
roost  remarkable  anomalies,  one  of  the 
extaordinary   inconsistencies  that 


most 

had  ever  came  within  his  knowledge 
He  roust  say,  for  his  part,  that  if  the  com«> 
mission  was  to  be  nominated  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  supposed  it  would  be, 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
secretary  opposite*  his  hopes  of  a  benefi- 
cial result  from  their  labours  would  be 
extremely  moderate*  He  would  wish  the 
plan  which  #as  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  abuses  of  the  Scotch  courts, 
to  be  followed  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  that  commission,  together  with  persons 
in  o£Bce  in  Scotland,  were  appointed  in- 
dividuals who  had  no  connexion  with  the 
^  courts  at  all,  who,  because  it  was  known 
that  they  were  nominated  by  a  noble  lord 
who  possessed  the  highest  influence  in  his 
majesty's  councils,  were  morally  certain  of 
acquiring  great  weightand  influence  in  the 
commission.  •  Now,  •  he.  firmly  believed,- 
that  if  the!  Scotch  commission  had  been 
framed-  wiUiout  an  infusion  of  members 
from  this  country,  it  never .  would  have 
produced  a  report  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence to  the  House  or  the  country.  No- 
body acquainted  with  Scotland  would  dis- 
Sute  that  the  Scotch  commission  would 
ave  been  worse  Uian  useless,  had  it  not 
comprised  amongst  its  members  persons 
who.  were  unconnected  with  the  courts 
which  were  the  object  of  inquiry.  He 
understood  that  the  present  commission 
was  to .  be  composed  entirdy  of  persona 
connected  with  the  court  of  chancery. 
Undoubtedly,  there  ought  to  be  some 
persons  tonnected  with  'the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  the  comfnission ;  but,  if  it  were 
to  be  composed  wholly,  or  for  the  greater 
part,  of  persons  who  held  offices  or  who 
practised  in  that  court,  it  would  be  the 
merest  mockery  ever  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  country.  It  would  be  use* 
less  to  appoint  persons  to  act  in  the  com- 
mission who,  he  would  not  say  partook 
of  the  profits  of  the  present  system,  but 
havinff  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  roid«t  of 
it,  had  grown  probably  callous  to  its  ef- 
fects, and  would  be  inclined  to  look  on 
some  matters  which  he  or  the  right  hon; 
gentleman  opposite,  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  a  monstrous  abuse,  as  a  very  tri« 
vialaflhir.  The  only  remedy  which  the 
House  could  have,  if  the  committee  was 
to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  which  he 
had  desoribed,  was,  to  provide  that  there 
should  not  be  a  report  intfiely  of|  :tlie  re- 


[••Hear, "  from  Mr.  Peel].  That  certainly 
would  be  one  check;  but  that  #as  not 
sufficient;  much  depended  on  the  roan-' 
ner  in  w^ich  the  inquiry  would  be  car^ 
ried  on.  If  two  persons  were  appdotedf 
whose  objects  were  to  shelter  abuses  and 
stifle  inquiry,  and  two  others  were  an* 
pointed  who  really  desired  to  elicit  truu,. 
those  two  parties,  although  they  would 
examine  the  same  witnesses,  would  come 
to  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  eacb 
other.  Before,tberefore,he  could  entertain 
any  sanguine  expectation  of  good  accruing 
from  the  proposed  commission,  he  must 
know  somethmg  of  its  nature ;  and  he  waa 
here  speaking  rather  of  the  individuala 
who  were  to  compose  it  than  of  the  In- 
structions they  were  to  receive,  which 
every  body  knew  might  be  so  worded  aa 
to  meet,  with  apparent  effect,  the  grie* 
vance  complained  of,  and  yet,  when  car* 
ried  into  practice,  might  be  totally  nuga* 
tory.  Before  he  could  look  forward  to 
an}r  advantageous  practical  resulto  from 
their  inquiry,  he  must  know  whether  the 
individuals  selected  to  conduct  it  were 
qualified  by  their  talento,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  for  such  a  task ;  and  wfae-' 
ther  they  were  likely  to  have  grown  dd«' 
lous  to  the  abuses  they  were  appointed  to 
investigate,  from  beinff  long  accustomed 
to  witness  them.  If  they  were  penons  of 
that  description— if  their  Uvea  nad  been 
passed  amidst  legal  forma  and  technical 
subtiltles,— then  he-  must  say,  that  he 
should  look  upon  the  proposed  commia* 
sion  as  nothing  less  than  a  inockery  and  a 
deception,  and  a  fraiidoient  device  to  sbel* 
ter  from  destruction  abides  which  were', 
too  flagrant  to  admit  any  longer  of  pallia- 
tion or  defence.  However,  as  the  court 
of  equity  was  not  the  <mly  bourt  in  whidi 
abuses  existed  at  present,— as  there  were- 
delays  In  the  courts  of  common  law;  ex-> 
tremel^  distressmff  in  themselves,  but  ikt 
less  mischievous  tnan  those  in  the  courts 
of  chancery,— .as  there  was  aoolher  evil 
In  all  our  courts  still  more  pernicious  than 
the  delays  in  any  of  them,namaly,the  enor-; 
moos  expense  of  W  proceedinga— an  ex- 
pense which  was  se  notorioiisl|r  overwhd* 
ming,as  to  induce  individuals  frequently  to 
submit  to  unjust  demands  rather  than  obtain 
a  ruinous  triumph  by  contesting  them— he 
trusted  that  alltheseffrievaoces  would  be- 
come the  ob^ts  of  ratore  inquiry,  and,  if 
the  codiiaiiyoQ  were  properly  coostitutedi 
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even  of  tlieir  invest igttimi.    If  they  were 

not  subaitted  to  its  examinatioo,  he  hoped 

Ibet    tone   honourable    menber  woqU 

eome  forward  with  a.notMMi»  to  taborit 

Ihem  to  the  examinatkm    of  a  diatind 

cooiinisfion ;  for  the  aboaaa  in  qimlioo 

were  to  inimical  to  the  doe  achnimttr*- 

lion  of  justice,  as  to  reqme  histant  aep- 

oretsion.    For  his  own  part^  be  oouM  not 

help  aakiiir»  would  it  not  be  better  te  be« 

gin  with  Uiem  iannediatel^,   than  leave 

tbciB  for  subsequent  inquiry?  Would  it 

»ol  be  belter  at  the  very  oataet  of  the 

inquiry,  in  the  first  step  of  ita  pre^si| 

10  add  to  ibe  powers  of  this  commjasioD 

the  power  of  mveattgatiog  the  aboaaa  ef 

the  courts  of  cooMBoa  law,  and  ibua  to 

five  the  cotmtry  the  peospect  oC  having 

the  leaser  evils  under  wbicli  ii  labeuredf 

pot  in  the  same  cenrae  of  remedy  thai 

was  going  to  be  applied  to  theae  which 

were  more   severe  and  inveterate?    Jbs 

hen.  and  learned  friend  suggested  In  him, 

that  the  equity  side  of  the  court  ef  exche** 

qaer,as  it  waa  nearly  the  samerUt  pcactice, 

na  die  ceort  of  chancery,  ahankKat  atnn 

sale  form  part  of  the  aubjcd  inte  whks 

iIm  ooBMMsion  ibonU  be    ocdered   to 

iMttire.    Me  was  oertain  that  it  would 

lidily -repay  any  attention  the  oomane- 

a&on  might  bestow  npen  it;  and  trusted 

that  if  it  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the 

eourfes  of  common  law,  it  would  notfiiil  to 

include  in  its  kboun  both  sides  of  the 

oaurt  of  exchequer.    Befoee  he  sat  down^ 

be  could  not  help  aayiasr  a.  word  ear  two 

upon  the  defieoce  which  had  bean  set  upr 

fe  tbe  delays  of  the  court  of  chancery  by 

the  right  liAn.  aacietary  for  the  home 

depaitmnBl.    Theee  dMjr%.  it  w«»  said,. 

were  eccaaieaed  by  the  grant  ioeaaaae  e^ 

jttdidid  hMineni  Aat  had  taken  riaoe  ha 

that  cwuat,  eapedall^  in.  casee  ee  hmaejr 

and  hankmpic^  Nowythe  iniHti  ef  hnn 

iia  taai  cenrta  of  eomavm  Inwv  fia 

the  ioBreasa  m  tha  ceurtn  of 


equity,  but  had  not  beenattendedbjp  an¥^ 
mng  l&e  arpffepeBtianate.  incrense  in  the 
tiHMeftaansactiai^ik  Whei»  lord  ManaN 
6eld  nai  alive^  her  was  thought  tO'  have 
perfemed«  graat  Aditg  whanr  be  tried  60 
cauaea  in.  one  siltinga*  The  lata  Inrd 
EUenboroiigk  had  net  tried,  but  bad;  aaen 
set  dawn  for  trill  nt  OBe  e£  hta  sit  tingay 
»o  kna  thaifc  58ft  canaaa,  Hftailewedauch. 
%aninber  te  be  rather  extraordinary :  but 
W  ceuU  not.  aafauo  finna  alariiig  to  the 
Henii^  and.  statiag:aMiai  pesitiaelyv  Ant 
4)e  amenige  nueibei  at  prafead  waa  from 
300  10  4<»ifr  faek  litliaoai  .^mi.  inareaae 


of  basineai  which,  be  anain  repeated,  €sr 
exceeded  anv  that  baa  taken  place  in 
hinacy  and  banltruptey    buainesa  in  the 
ooun  el'  ehancsery.    He  knew  that  th* 
House  had  sauctkmed,  and,  aa  he  thought^ 
very  unwiaely,  a  meatureisoget  rid  of  the 
arreer  ef  buiiness  in  tbe  courts  of  common 
law ;  but  that  arreat  waa  very  small,  when 
compered  with  the  nrresfr  of  lunacy   io 
the  courts  of  equity.    The  delay,  too^  in 
the  courii  of  ceaamon  hrw  was  very  info* 
rier  to  that  in  the  court  of  eoui^.  Indeed^ 
in  seme  cnses>  the  coinrteoi  eommon  knr 
acted  with  gveil  rapidity  and  deapetiah. 
Hia  hen.  aaid  learned  friend  on  Che  edier 
aide  would  lecottect,  that  n  oaae  had  been 
tried  n^  the  but  ailtinga  on  the  90lh  of 
December,  in  which  ite  cauie  ef  actWn 
had  not  accrued  on  the  90lh  of  thetpinr- ' 
ceding  November.    He  knew  that  tbedl* 
ciden  to  which  the  court  theit  earner  wne 
net  final  upon  every  point  in  dispute,  iiot 
when  wes  mif  preltmineiy  deeiiieii^  evee 
obmined  in  so- short  a  tim4  in  Urn  etait  eC 
chancery?  He  did  not  meHat  tOMto that 
there  were  no  dekiys  in  the  eeeafts  on  eemk 
men  law;  by  no  meanab    He  knew  tlM 
there  were  too  many,  and  wan  anxtoMi  to 
remove  ihem ;  ail  he  meant  te  say  wMrthi^ 
that  the  delaiia  ef  the  coerta  ef  common 
hti  vanished  inia  perfect  insignillcaDee) 
whenever  they  were  compared  wj^i  theae 
ef  the  court  of  chancery.    In^ceaduaNiw^ 
he  expressed  hia  gratituae  to*  hie  hen.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  fisr  LineoW,  Ibe 
the  nnwearied  attentieni  whidi  he  had  bo» 
stewedepenthia  question,,  and  congratnln^ 
ted  hjaa  upon  the  gaeat  adaaotages  which 
he  had  already  obtained  for  the  publidk 
in  obtainng.  from   tlie   minasters  ef  the 
Crown  an  adtm'ssioii,  that   there  were 
abuaee  in  the  court  of  ohancevy  which  doi* 
BMmded  nefoem.  Seflectiag,.hewever„that 
the  mtnisteaa  had  undentafeeii  tei  appoint  a 
aemmisafen  te  take  the  subjecsi  into«conti» 
deratien-^recollflctiogitAiatthe  Houaahad 
full  poewr  to  auperintend  and  control  the 
pcKxedingeof  tbatcommi«eiQn•~conside^• 
mg  that  tbe  original  qaestion  remained 
nacomprondsed  by  any  thing  which  had 
taken>  place  that  evenmg-^eing  left  at 
fidl  liberty  to^ibvm  his  opinion  of  that 
commiasioa,,  acnarding  to  the  manner  io 
whiohiit  midit  be  oonstituAodand  perfiNrm 
iOt  dmieiif  he  eotdd  not  help  counselling 
^hkr  imo.  and.  learned  frienti;  noc  tb^  take 
the.  sense  ef  the  House  ee  the.  motitai 
whiok  her  bad  just  madcbuiito  waitp** 
tieetly  tilithe  smr  the  result,  ef  th^kboim 
oC  the  propotedooBuniatiaiH 
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mostonxiauf  desire  on  the  partof  goverii- 
ment,  to  gite  full  e&ct  to  any  recom^ 
mendatioM  which  il  might  CQnceiTeim-' 


Mr*  Secawtary  Canmng  obierved,  that 
after  the  reconmeoda^oo  with  which  the 
lion.  Mid  learned  genmnaa  who  bad  just 
sat  down,  had  concluded  bit  ifpeecb,  it 
was  not  his  intentioA  to  trespass  loog  upoo 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  House.  But* 
as  the  speeches  of  two  of  the  hoQ<  and 
Imnrned  members  who  bad  followed  his 
right  hoD.  ooUeague*  the  secretary  for  the 
home  departmenti  appeared  to  tura  almost 
entirely  upon  the  effectiveness  and  ain* 
(serity  of  the  proposed  coromissioa,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  not 
only  to  the  House,  but  also  to  the  couatry 
at  large,  to  liave  aa  assurance,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  wjio  was 
thought  to  be  most  interested  in  this  quee* 
tion,  but  also  on  the  part  of  others  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,^  an  assurance  which, 
for  his  own  part,  he  most  willingly  gare,—* 
that  the  inquiry  into  which  that  commis* 
aion  was  to  enter  should  be  as  sincere, 
as  impartial,  and  as  effectual  as  it  was 
puossible  for  man  to  make  it.  Even  if  any 
disposition  existed  to  triffe  wish  so  ins* 

Eortant  a  subject,  hon.  gentleiaen  must 
e  aware^  that  no  govenunenl,  in  the  pre* 
sent  enlightened  state  of  the  age,  could, 
after  consenting  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
conduct  is  in  such  a  manner  aato  prevent 
it  from  arrieiniE  at  a  salntary  and  beneficial 
reault.  He,  therefore,  was  of  opinion, 
thai  to  anticipate  a  sasisfiictery  and  auspir 
cious  conclusion  to  the  labours  ef  the 
commission,  would  be  more  consistent 
with  candour  and  good  feeling,  than  to 
aiigur  nothing  but  disappoinSment,  asock* 
ery,  and  deception.  Th^  points  into  which 
the  comaission  would  be  more  particularly 
Instructed   to.  inquire  would  be;    firat* 


cessary  to  make.  With  r^ard  to  the 
constitution  oftbe  commission,  upon  which, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  ao# 
learned  gentleman  who  had  spokenlasti  be 
might  be  expected  to  offer  a  few  remarka, 
he  would  simply  observe,  thai  though 
it  miffht  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  deacriKs 
the  dements,  still  it  would  be  difficult  fir 
him  to  name  the  exact  individuals, of 
which  it  was  to  be  composed,  becansp 
some  of  those  persons  on  whom  govera^ 
ment  might  be  inclined  to  impose  tbia 
ditty,  might,  for  various  reasons,  be  not 
altogetb^  disposed  to  undertake  it.  .Thia, 
however,  he  could  state,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  government  to  j^moe  in  this  ceesr 
mission  individuala  who  were  best  qual^ 
fied  by  their  age,  knowledge,  and  long 
cxperieace  in  leoai  maners,  to  discharge 
its  fanctioas  aUy  and  effectually-^whf, 
£roa  tl^ir  rank  ialile^  would  be  enaUad 
to  declare  their  opinions  wiihoat  iea^ 
ftvear,  or  partiality,  and  #bo»  from. their 
past  serviees  to  the  state,  would  have  ai^ 
thority  sufficient  to  recommend  theif  :deh 
cisions  to  the  favooraUe  considcraiion.ar 
tke  Houaa  and  the  coonivy.  Thehoiii 
and  leaned  gentleman  who  had. spoken 
last,  after  hintiog  his  dislike  to  ibis  coaip 
astasion,  and  bis  doubts  as  to  its.efficaoa, 
had  cuTsodly  ohserved^  that  he  should 
like  the  seteme  of  it  better,  were  it.lp 
compocbend  within  its  range  the  vanonp 
abuses  in  the  courta  of  common  law<  He 
asked  the  House  whether,  if  his  right  boa. 
colleague'a  proposition  had  gone  that 
length,  itaioold  not  have  beca  asserted, 


whether  it  was  pouible  to  lessen  the  time    that  Uie  object  of  it  was,  to  divide  blame 
consumed;  and  secendly,  whether  it  ^ould    by  diffusing  it  over  a  isrger  surface,  and 


lie  possible  to  lessen  the  expense  iacurred, 
by  suits  io  equity.  The  third  point,  which 
was,  perhaps,  tlie  most  important  of  all, 
would  be,  whether  any  portion  of  the 
iMisiness  now  discharged  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  could,  without  detrl* 
ment  to  the  public,  be  turned  over  to  any 
'other ;  aud  i  to  any  other,  to  what  pul^* 
lie  officer  ?  These  points  would  form  the 
principal  subjects  into  which  the  comroiik 
sion  would  have  to  examine ;  and  he  now 
aMUed  them,  not  with  any  view  of  giving 
an  opinion  as  to  the  eesulu  at  which  it 
mM  probable  that  the  commission  might 
arriva,  but  with  a  view  of  assuring  the 
Housei  that  into  each  and  aU  of  them,  ex- 
amiaation  Avould  be  ^tatuted  io  a  spirit 
of  most  pevfeet  sinceritgr^  smd.witb  .the 


to  incumber  inquiry  by  multiplying  the 
subjects  to  which  it  was  to  be  oirectedi 
His  right  hon.  colleague  had  confined  the 
inquiry  within  the  limits  he  had  mentioap* 
ed,  in  order  to  render  it  more  e&ctaal : 
not  precluding  the  like  inquiry  into  any 
other  part  of  Uie  system  that  waa  iaeua^ 
bered  with  the  same  defects,  but  direotiag 
it  ta  eertoki  defined  and  positive  evils,  in 
the  hope  of  being  better  enabled  thereby 
tb  remedy  and  remove  them.  In  doing 
ao,  his  right  hon.  friend  was  but  fulfilling 
the  intentions  of  the  different  members  of 
hie  laajesty'a  govemoiient ;  and  the  House 
might  there&ie  rely,  nat  only  on  the  pee- 
per fiDrmadoB  ef  the  oommiasiaB,  but  also 
<m  the  propec  execution  of  its  duties^  espa^ 
daUf  |rhen:il  leaaHecied^  thfitoiex  both 
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it  could  exerciae  a  most  speedy  and  eiB- 
-vient  control. — As  be  had  laid  thus  much 
upon  the  formation  of  the  commission,  he 
•conceived  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to 
•the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  was  at  the 
-head  of  the  court  of  chancery,  to  let  it  be 
eupposed  that  the  project  ofthis  commis- 
aioa  had  originatecl  from  any  wish  on  his 
part  to  elude  the  present  motion.  It  was 
not  always  prudent  to  examine  too  deeply 
into  the  springs  of  human  action.  In  most 
eases  it  would  be  seen  that  the  noblest 
deeds  had  sprung  out  of  motives  of  a 
-nixed  nature.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
say  that  this  commission  would  have  been 
formed  had  the  subject  of  it  never  exci- 
ted parliamentary  discussion  ;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  it  had  not  been  devised  to 
meet  the  peril  of  the  present  day,  or  to 
-get  rid  of  the  preient  motion :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  date  of  its  being  first  thought 
of  was  as  old  as  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  in  which  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  present  inquirv  were  distinct- 
ly pointed  out ;  in  which  this  very  scheme 
was  almost  expressly  mentioned,  and  with 
-which,  as  the  object  of  it  more  particular- 
Iv  fell  Udder  his  department,  his  right  hon. 
niend  and  colleague  had  been  occupied 
•durinff  the  greater  nart  of  last  summer. 
Had  the  formation  or  this  commission  been 
fuinounbed  to  the  House  at  the  time  that 
•Cbe  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln 

Bve  notice  of  his  present  motion,  his 
ijesty^s  Ministers  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  same  imputations  that  were 
now  thrown  out  against  them,  and  also  to 
•the  additional  impuution,  that  it  had  been 
■iaanoonced  because  they  were  afraid  to 
meet  the  motion  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
It  was  only  due  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  to  state,  that  the  tone  of  his  at- 
tack had  greatly  facilitated  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  with  one  exception, 
to  which  he  should  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  recur — naoiely,  the  plan  of  the 
hon«'andlearnedmemfaNer  for  separating  the 
lea^l  and  political  character  of  the  chan- 
c^lor  there  was  scarcely  any  topic  in  his 
speech  to  which  he  should  object ;  indeed, 
no 'Speech,  that  was  necessarily  of  an  ac- 
cusatory kind,  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful m  leading  to  the  issue  to  which  the 
House  seemed  inclined  to  come,  than  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber had  that  evening  delivered*  He  was 
himself  sure,  that  even  those  who  had 
come  prepared  to  attack  the  lord  chan- 
cellor with  alii  the  artillery  of  eloquence, 
If (ndd  be  rejoic^  to  find  that:  at  present 


it  was  uanecesmry.  Every  man,  who  was 
really  anxious  to  shorten  the  delay,  and 
to  simplify  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  would  feel  satisfied  in  gaining 
his  object,  without  assailing  the  character 
of  the  judge  who  presided  in  it,  and  would 
see,  that  to  pursue  his  object  further  as 
present  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  public-spirited  man, '  aiid 
would  savour  too  strongly  of  individual 
persecution.  The  House  would  on  that 
account  be  more  and  more  satisfied, 
on  reflection,  with  its  decision  of  the  pre- 
sent evening;  and  would  even  now  feel  no 
slight  pleasure  in  recollecting,  that  the 
character  of  the  individual  mo  had  ^ao 
long  filled  the  high  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor, would  stand  as  unioipeached  and  un- 
blemished at  the  close  of  his  long  and  ve- 
luable  career,  as  it  had  done  at  its  com- 
mencement :  and  that,  whatever  might-be 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  oo  mstter  whe- 
ther lord  Eldon  was  to.  be  the  last 
chancellor  of  England  who  was  to  unite 
in  his  own  person  all  the  difcreot  f upctloiu 
which  now  belonged  to  that  high  office,  or 
whether  anv  means  should  be  devised  of 
collecting  them  into  one  efisctive  wholes 
and  bestowing  them  on  a  single  individiud 
—a  consummation  which  he  would  much 
rather  witness,  thsn  a  separation  of.them 
held  by  different  officer8---he  would  stand 
before  posterity  with  unsullied  fiune,  and 
with  the  enviable  reputation  of  having 
discharged  his  arduous  duties  in  such. a 
manner,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries. . 
«-He  could  not  quit  this  subject  without 
again  remarking,  that  there  was  one  point 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  tor  Lincoln,  from  which  he  dif* 
fered  most  widely.  He  could  never  widk 
to  see  the  legal  and  political  character  of 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England  made  die*, 
tinct  and  separate,  considering,  as  he  did, 
that  in  the  appointment  to  that  high  of* 
fice,  one  of  the  proudest  distinctions  of 
the  British  monarchy  had  long  existed. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  creation 
of  an  auxiliary  tribunal  to  the  court  of 
chancery  was  under  discussion  in  that 
House,  from  which  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  predicted  that  much  eviland  in- 
convenience would  ensue,  but  regarding 
which  he  could  not  ssy  whether  bis  pre- 
dictions had  or  had  not  been  verinedy. 
from.want  o£  information  on  the  subjectr* 
on  a  former  occasion,  he  asserted,  that.be 
had  declared  his  opinions,  to  be  inimical 
to  the  separation  ot  the  two  c^i^iaoCers  of 
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the  lord  cbtnorilor.    He  thought  that  it 
wa»  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  of.  England, 
that  it  could  take  from  the  walks  of  West- 
minster-liall  the  meanest  individual*— and 
when  he  used  the  word  meanest,  he  used 
it  not  with  reference  to  talents  and  intel- 
lectual '  endowments^   but  to  birth  and 
original  station  in  society— >and  place  him 
^  at  once-  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  peer- 
"  9ge  of  England ;  and  he  never  wished  to 
see  the  day  when  the  Crown  was  depri?ed 
of  that  beautiful  prerogative  which,  though 
it  formed  the  very  essence  of  the  monar** 
chy,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  sup- 
port and  bulwark  of  the  democratic  part 
of  our  constitution.    It  was  not,  there- 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  lord  Eldon,  much 
and  highly  mm  he  respected  that  venerable 
nobleman,  that  he  objected  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legal  political  functions  of  the 
chancellor;  but  it  was  with  a  view  of  pre^ 
serving  to  the  monarchy,  one  of  its  most 
ancient  and  invaluable  prerogatives,  of 
keeping  open  the  passage  from  the  court 
of  pie  pottdre  to  the  woolsack ;  and  of 
leavmg  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  the 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  Crown  their 
best  services,  and  to  the  Crown  the  op- 
portunity of  finding  for  them  an  adequate 
and  suitable  rewara.    For  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  two  characters  in  the  same 
individual,  especially  as  they  were  far, 
very  hr  from  being  inconsistent  with  each 
other.     When  the  advocates   for  their 
separation  told  him,  that  they  saw  a  great 
objection  to  the  making  a  political  cha<v 
meter  a  judge,   he  was  inclined  to  ask 
them,  wliat  the  situation  of  the  country 
would  be,  supposing  that  there  wereplaced 
lit  the.  hMd  of  the  hereditary  magistracy 
of  the  land  an  individual  unacquainted 
with  its  laws  and  institutions.    Would  not 
anch  an  occurrence  lower  the  respect  in 
iHiich  they  were  now  universally  held 
throughout  the  country?    And,  it  .it  did 
lower  the  standard  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  would  it  not 
be  indicting  a  severe  and  permanent  inr 
jary  on  the  constitution,  instead,  of  cor- 
recting one  that  was  comparatively  trivial 
and  temporary?     It  had  pot  occurred 
twice  in  the  history  of  our  copntry,  that 
the  cold  impartiality  of  the  judge  had 
given  way  to  the  warmth  of  his  political 
passioiis;  and  if  in  the  long  night  of  igno- 
rance in  which  no  much  of  our  annals  were 
involved,  not  more  than  two  instances  of 
|his  judicial  profligicy.  cquU  be 
VOL.X. 


vered,  he  thought  that  h^  was  not  toor 
bold  in  saying,  that  at  an  wri  so  inteW-: 
gent  as  the  present,  such  instances  were, 
not  likely  to  occur  again.  To  avoid,! 
however,  a  contingency  which  he  con* 
tended  was  remote  and  improbable,  it  was 
now  proposed  to  convert  the  lord  chan-- 
cellor  into  a  mere  lawyer;  to  destroy  all 
the  ancient  .grandeur  and  dignity  of  his. 
office ;  and  to  degrade,  as  much  as  poss^-. 
ble,  the  race  of  men  from  which  it  had. 
hitherto  been  usual  to  select  that  ancient 
and  distinguished  officer.  To  such  a  pro-^ 
position  he  had  formerly  felt,  and  he  still 
continued  to  feel,  the  strongest  aversion. 
Differing,  therefore,  as  he  did  upon  this 
important  point,  from  the  hon.  and  learn-, 
ed  member  £ot  Lincoln,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  allow  the  commission  to  direct  its 
inquiries  to  the  propriety  of  separating 
the  legal  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  As  he  agreed  in  almost, 
every  other  ooint  with  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  member  tor  I^incoln,  he  bad  thou^ 
it  necessary  to  speak  rather  more  fully  on 
the  only  point  upon  which  he  differed 
frm  him.  As  to  the  object  of  the  com-* 
im'ssion,  the  hon,  and  learned  member  and 
himself  fully  concurred-^t  was  to  shortea 
the  delays,  simplify  the  proceedings,  and 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  court  of  chan« 
eery.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
concluded,  amidst  general  cheering,  by 
again  rejoicing  that  the  personal  charac* 
ter  oflord  Eldon,  of  which  he  spoke  in 
terms  of.  the  highest  eulogy,  had  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  it  by  every 
member  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentlenum  had  misunderstood 
him,  in  supposing  that  he  had  suggested 
that  the  courts  of  common  law  should  be 
included  in  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
mission about  to  be  appointed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  suggested,  that  a  simul- 
taneous inquiry,  by  another  commission, 
should  take  place  into  the  state  of  those 
courts. 

Mr.  Wiliiams  rose  to  reply.  He  obv 
served,  that  he  ahould  have  executed  hit 
duty  in  ^  very  improper  manner,  if  he  had 
attri|>uted  pre-eminence  to  any  plan  of 
his  own  for  improving  the  condition  of  thd 
suitqrs  in  chancery.  What  he  had  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  House,  and  still  more 
upon  the  country  was,  that  the  state  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  from  whatever 
cause  it  had  arisen,  was  such  as  to  call  for 
the  nH>st  serious  attention  and  considerat 
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tioA  of  Parliamenti    After  what  had  juil 
fyien  frcNii  the  right  hon,  secretary,  it 
would  not  be  civil,  candid,  or  decorooa  in 
him  Do«7  to  express  the  most  remote  ap* 
prehensions  as  to  the  intentions  of  those 
who  hod  proposed  the  commission,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  idle  in  him  at  present 
to  press  any  plan  or  object  of  his  own,  in 
opposition   to    the    proposal    that    had 
been  made ;  for  he  had  declined  any  other 
object,  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country  to  the  grterance 
under  which  the  suitors  in  chancery  la* 
boured.     But  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  say-i-aod  he  did  it  without  intend- 
log  10  give  offence-  -that  it  might  be 
composed  of  certain  elements  (to  use  the 
right  hon.  ffentleman^s  own  words)  which 
could  not  ml  to  create^he  would  not  say 
a  suspicion, — but  a  strong  apprehension, 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  productive  of  no 
beneficial  consequences.  He  founded  that 
opinion  upon  a  presentiment  which  he  had, 
that  the  commission  might  be  composed 
•f  members  of  his  own  profession,     f^ow, 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  a  worse  composed 
commission  could  not  be  formed ;  especially 
if  the  members  of  it  were  to  be  selected  by 
lord  Eklon,  or  by  the  membera  of  his  majes- 
ty's gorernroeBt,    In  saying  this,  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  former  precedents. 
In  the  reign  of  James  Ist,  when  the  House 
had  determined  to  form  a  grand  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  courts  of 
justice,  the  king  sent  down  a  message  to  it, 
stating  that  he  would  institute   the  in- 
oiitry  himself.  Sir.  £.  Coke,  however,  and 
tne  independent  members  who  had  pro- 
moted  the  inquiry,  sent  back  their  ac- 
Imowledgments  to  king  James  for  his  gra- 
cious intentions,  told  him  that  they  were 
▼ery  deeply  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind- 
fiess,  but  that  thf  y  preferred  inquiring  for 
themselTes,  having  preriously  agreed  in 
]mvate,  that  the  kind's  offer  of  inquiry 
would  only  tend  to  stifle  all  inquiry  what- 
erer.    For  his  own  part,  he  must  say,  that 
he  knew  no  set  of  men  who  were  so  ena- 
moured of  existing  abuses,  and  so  accus* 
tomed  to  mistake  forms  for  substance,  as 
the  members  of  that  profession  to  which 
be  belonged.    Could  he  forget  the  man- 
ner in  which  two  commissions  had  acted, 
in  which  they  had  formed  the  principal 
part?    Could  he  ibrget  what  tne  com- 
missioners  appoinied   to    examine   kite 
the  fees  taken  in  the  courts  of  justice  bad 
done,    or  rather    what  they   had    not 
done  ?  CouM  he  forget  that,  when  sir 
€kimuel  Romilly  denounced  certain  laws 


ai  absurd  to  reason,  and  frightful  to  hooMi* 
nity,-«when  there  was  scarcely  ft  nmm 
in  the  country  that  was  not  anxious  to  obttpt 
terate  f^om  the  Statute«book  certain  obMS* 
lete  enactmenU,  which  rendered  to  act 
committed  one  yard  in  the  water  a  eapi* 
tal  offence,  whilst  they  treated  it  as  a  trU 
vial  misdemeanour  when  oonasitted  one 
yard  from  the  same  place  on  dry  ground-^ 
could  he  forget,  that  no  man  in  the  anu 
pire  was  found  to  controvert  the  proprialgr 
of  repealing  those  sanguinary  and  ibcoii# 
sistent  statutes,  except  those  who  had  de* 
Toted  themselves  to  the  pro&ssioB  of  4h& 
law  ?  He  regretted  to  sute,  that  the  learned 
judges  of  tl^  land  had  opposed  themsebaa 
with  great  pertinacity  to  the  alteration  t 
and  he  could  find  no  other  reason  for  their 
opposition  than  this— 4hat  as  they  had 
spent  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  learning 
the  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  change 
would  render  valueless,  they  ooeid  nee 
afford  to  lose  the  little  stock  of  treaanae 
which  their  plodding  industry  had  at  Isni 
acquired.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  \m 
predicted,  that  if  the  commissian  were  ae^ 
lected  from  those  who  had  been  acena- 
tomed  to  walk  in  the  trammels  ef  the 
law,  the  country  would  And  that  it  «aa 
nothine  else  than  mockery  and  deceptions 
He  had,  however,  no  objection  to  lettiag 
the  commission  have  a  fiur  trud,  onder  tte 
eye  of  the  House  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  country.  If  it  should  prove  beneft* 
cial  in  its  results,  all  would  be  well|  hm 
should  be  satisfied,  and,  what  was  meee 
important,  the  countiy  would  be  contenl. 
If,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  reasonaUe 
time,  it  should  be  found  to  be  a  comnua^ 
sion  for  screening  abuses  from  inquinf^ 
and  not  for  inquiry  into  abuses,  then  faa 
ventured  to  predict,  that  with  tenfold 
force  of  argument,  and  with  a  hundred* 
fold  force  of  remonstraaoe,  public  opinien 
would  revert  to  this  important  aniijeolb 
He  was  happy  that  he  had  at  leagtb 
tained  an  admission,  that  iaqeiry  ' 
necessary  He  recollected,  that 
the  discussion  which  they  had  on  thia 
same  question  last  session,  pompous  eille* 

Slums  were  made,  not,  indeed,  on  the  ■»• 
ividual  whe  supported  the  sy^em,  bi^en 
the  system  itself.  Ministen,  howeeea, 
had  BOW  found  out,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
shut  their  eyes  any  longer,  and  thai, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  mui^ 
consent  to  some  investigation  of  theabea^ 
complained  of.  With  regard  tetbe  faaA 
of  the  light  hen.  gentleman  eppasite 
(Mr.  Feel)  he  could  nac  help  ebeerving. 
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that  he  bad  not  reoiied  to  the  arguroeDts 
which  he  (Mr.  WiAiama)  had  urged,  but 
had  replied  to  the  argumentt  which  he 
had  not  urged.  The  right  hen.  genllemao 
bad  enterd  into  a  laboured  eulogium  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  which  he  trusted 
would  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  person  on 
whom  it  was  made,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
to  the  person  who  made  it ;  but  what  it  had 
to  do  with  any  topics  which  he  (Mr.  W.) 
had  introduced,  he  could  not  discover; 
nor  bad  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  the 
kindness  to  inform  him.  He  begged  leave 
also  to  acquaint  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  be  baa  never  pronounced  any  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  legal  and 
political  functions  of  the  lord  chancellor ; 
all  he  hod  stated  was,  that,  in  tioies  of  less 
emergency  than  the  present,  different  opi- 
nions had  been  entertained  on  the  point, 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  thought  there 
might  perhaps  be  a  necessity  for  inquiring 
into  it.  In  stating  that  question^  he  had 
only  stated  what  he  felt,  when  he  said, 
that  if  it  were  wise  that  the  other  judges 
of  the  land  should  keep  themselves  aloof 
from  political  intrigues,  it  could  not  be  a 
recommendation  for  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  first  judge  in  the  land,  to  be  identified 
as  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  predo- 
minant fiEMtion  in  the  state.  It  was  an 
esLception  to  the  general  rule,  and  an  ex- 
ception which,  he  conceived,  created  in 
the  people  an  unfavourable  opinion  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  justice.  All  that 
he  had  meant  to  say,  and  all  that  he 
believed  he  had  said,  on  this  point  was, 
that  it  was  fit  matter  for  inquiry :  he  re- 
peated that  opbion,  notwithstanding  the 
beauties  of  the  present  practice  which  the 
right  hon.  secretary  had  so  elaborately 
detailed  to  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member,  in  conclusion,  observed, 
that  if  the  present  promises  of  ministers 
should  prove  insincere,  and  if  iheir  com- 
Bsission  should  appear  to  have  screened 
abuse  instead  of  detecting  it,  he  should 
revert  with  increased  strength  of  argument 
to  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  inquiry 
in  the  Comoions  House  of  Parliament,  to 
which  at  that  very  moment  he  must  own 
that  he  should  give  the  preference. 
ThO'raotieii  was  then  witbdrawo. 

Austrian  Loan  C!!onvbntion.]  On 
the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Austrian  I«oan  Convention, 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  ask  a  question 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Russian  loan, 
ap  we  were  now  to^  accept  of  a  composition 


from  t)ie  emperor  of  Austria.  The  go- 
vernment of  Russia  had  borrowed  three 
millions  from  this  country,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  employed  to  prepare  for 
war  with  us.  We  had  continued  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  loan  at  5  per  cent.,  but 
were  still  told,  that  we  should  be  indemni- 
fied. Now,  what  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  there  was  any  probability  of  re- 
pavment ;  because  if  there  was  not,  this 
debt  should  be  consolidated  with  our  other 
debt,  and  the  interest  reduced  Ijke  that  of 
our  other  securities.  If  we  were  bound 
to  pay  that  money,  we  should  not  at  least 
be  bound  to  pay  5  per  cent  for  it  when 
the  interest  might  be  reduced  to  3^. 

Tlie  ChanceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  said« 
he  would  readilv  answer  the  hon.  member 
if  it  were  poesible.  Onlv  a  short  time  ago 
this  subject  had  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  had  looked  into  the  acts  and  treaties 
relative  to  it.  But,  after  doing  so,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  how  far  there  was  n 
possibility  of  executing  the  purpose  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Barinfr  said,  that  the  engagement, 
relative  to  this  loan,  was  a  contingent 
engagement.  The  debt  had  not  been  cODr 
tracted,  as  was  stated  by  his  hon.  friend  to 
make  war  on  this  country ;  but  for  a  pmw 
pose  which  he  probsbfy  would  approve  of 
as  little.  It  was  money,  borrowea  by  thft 
empress  Catherine,  for  the  subjugation 
of  Poland.  Russia  had  ■  a  number  of 
old  out-standing  debts  in  Holland,  and  we 
had  undertaken  to  pay  one  quarter,  and  tho 
Government  of  Holland  had  undertakofi 
to  pay  another,  on  the  contingency  of  Be^ 
gium  remaining  attached  to  the  Netherr 
lands. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  inton 
committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said» 
that  hitherto  the  loan  lo  the  emueror  of 
Austria  had  been  kept  separately  from  tlio 
other  S  per  cent  consolidated  annuities;. 
As,  however,  a  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  to  annul  the  liability  of  Austria  for 
this  debt,  in  consideration  of  an  advance 
of  24  niillions,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  continue  this  arrangement  any  longer* 
If  the  committee,  therefore,  sanctioned 
the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  distinct 
tion  between  this  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  public  debt  would  cease,  and  the  Jpn- 
perial  annuities  would  be  consolidated 
with  the  other  3  per  cents.  He  would  now 
move,  1.  «  That  the  sum  of  £.2,500,000 
having  been  agreed  to  be  paid  by.  th^ 
emperor  of  Austria  in  full  discharge  el 
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'the  loans  guaranteed  by  the  said  acts,  the 
■eparate  accounts  of  the  annuities  called 
Imperial  annuities,  granted  by  the  said 
acta,  shall  cease  and  determine-;  and  the 
aaid  annuities  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
Funded  Debt  of  the  United  kingdom,  and 
ahallbe  consolidated  with  the  three  pounds 
per  centum  consolidated  annuitles^jable 
at  the  Bank  of  England.*'  2.  ^  That  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  l^uthorized  to  issue  and  pay, 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  dis- 
count at  the  rate  of  5L  per  centum  per 
•annum,  on  paviAent  of  tne  nud  sum  of 
S»500,000/.  before  the  respective  periods 
atipuhited  for  the  payment  thereof.'* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  ne  was  not  prepared  to 
support  a  resolution  for  sanctionmg  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  government.  The 
corafmittee  was  told,  that  Austria  had  con* 
sented  to  advance  ^i  milKons  to  this 
cotmtry ;  but,  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
-payments  were  made  into  the  Exchequer, 
the  receipts  would  fall  considerably  short 
of  that  amount.  Hence  there  was  not 
onl^  an  unfair  diminution  of  our  just 
daim,  but  even  an  unfair  reduction  be- 
low the  amount  actually  stipulated  for. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  were  the  contractors, 
Messre.  Reid,  Rothschild,  Baring,  and  Co. 
to  receive  5  per  cent  for  their  discounts, 
when  other  persons  were  only  receiv- 
ing S|  i  Why  had  such  a  preference  been 
given  to  them  over  others— a  preference 
which  would  cost  the  country  upwards  of 
50,000/? 

Mr.  Henries  replied,  thst  by  tlie  papers 
V)n  the  table,  the  char&cter  in  which  the 
contractors  stood  towards  the  Govern- 
flbent  would  be  seen,  siad  it  would  be  made 
itaaanifest,  that'government  didnotnegociate 
>rith  them  fls  parties  proposing  to  advance 
a  loan  to  this  country.  In  offering  the^, 
terms  agreed  to,  they  had  acted  as  the 
^presentatives  6f  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
for  the  payment  of  such  a  sum  as  he  was 
disposed  to  grant.  The  rate  of  discount, 
in  case  of  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
Whole  sum.  Was  as  miich  a  part  of  the 
original  contract  as  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  itself.  They  submitted  cer- 
tain conditioift  to  the  Treasury,  of  which 
this  riite  of  discount  wais  one,  and  Govern- 
ment had  no  option,  but  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  whole.  It  was  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  Treasury  to  give  less  than  5  per 
tenty  as  the  contractora  would  not  receive 
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less.  The  Treaitiry  had  no  optkm.  The 
terms  were  ofSsrtd  as  a  whole.  They  had 
been  accepted ;  and  he  would  answer  sIm 
second  ouestion  of  the  hon.  meniber  by 
stating,  ttist  the  whole  sum  had  beeo  pdd 
into  the  Treasury,  and  it  only  remainra  to 
pay  the  discount  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  himself  pot  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation.  It  was  not 
stated  m  the  paper  laid  before  the  HonsOy 
that  a  bargain  had  been  made  with  certaiii 
contractors,  but  that  a  treaty  had  boon 
concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Auatris* 
No  doubt  could  remain  on  this  point ;  far 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  re^ 
peated  it  last  ni^ht,  and  made  it  the  fomi- 
dation  for  uttenng  a  very  handsome  eolo- 
gium  on  the  generosity  and  honesty  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  not  stated 
that  a  bargain  had  been  made  in  London 
with  certain  contractors,  but  that  €mr 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  bad  conduded  a 
certain  treaty  with  the  minislerof  the  em- 
peror. But,  the  right  hob.  gentleman  now 
said,  that  we  had  made  only  a  bargaui'  with 
certain  contractora,  whose  ofiera  we  were 
obliged  to  accept.  In  the  correspondoDce 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  saw  acorCaiR 
letter  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemnny 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  contractora;  bat 
he  did  not  see  in  it  when  that  oiar 
was  msde,  nor  what  the  terms  wer« 
fMr.  Henries  observed  scross  the  table» 
they  were  contained  in  a  Treasury  minote]. 
Then  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  say,  that  onnor 
other  of  the  official  papers  was  not  correct. 
We  either  contracted  to  accept  2,dOO,O00li 
or  some  other  8um.  If  this  was  the  con* 
tiract,  the  chancellor-  of  the  Exchecper 
should  have  received  this  sum  in  advance^ 
if  it  was  to  be  paid  in  advance,  on  tbe 
same  terms  as  it  might  have  been  hnd 
from  other  persons.  The  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  no  right  to  give  5  per 
cent  when  he  might  obtain  money  for  8j|^ 
or  even  less.  A  compact  of  this  kind 
could  not  have  been  forced  on  the 
Treasury;  and  he  expected  that  aome 
explanation  would  now  be  given. 

Kir.  Coring  said,  that  as  he  was  one  of 
the  parties  interested  in  the  loan,  he  might 
venture  On  an  explanstion  without  takings 
any  part  in  the  decision  which  the  House 
might  come  to  with  regard  to  it.  He  was 
independent  of  any  opinion  which  the 
House  might  form  as  to  a  bargain  mad^ 
with  the  emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  their, 
the  contractors,  biuiness  to  attend  to  the 
price  of  the  Austrian  funds  when  the  bar^ 
gain  was  made.    The  question  bad  two 
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sides^-one  pditScal,  the  other  pecuniary. 
The  money  was  to  be  paid  at  London: 
Che  political  part  of  the  butinett  was  re- 
gulated at  Vienna.  Without  the  discount 
agreed  to,  it  was  not  possible,  with  the 
■amount  of' Austrian  Stock  made  oirer  to 
the  contractors,  for  them  to  make  the 
payments.  Their  bargain  was  made,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  instalments 
paid  in  advance  were  liable  to  discount. 
The  disconot  of  5  percent  therefore,  was 
part  of  the  original  bargain.  The  govern- 
ment might  accept  it  or  not.  There  were 
two  parties  to  every  bargain,  and  the  con- 
tractors would  not  have  acceded,  but  on 
the  condition  which  was  now  condemned. 
Austrian  Stock ,  it  was  true,  had  risen 
considerably  by  discharging  this  debt ;  but 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  if 
500/.  less  had  been  ofiered,  the  bargain 
would  most  certainly  not  have  beea  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Secretary  Caiififag  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  put  a  wrong  con- 
^ruction  on  this  transaction.  Before  the 
treaty  was  finally  concluded,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  to  the  means  of  payment,  and 
thi«  depended  on  the  facility  Austria  had 
of  borrowing,  which  again  depended  on 
her  credit,  the  same  as  it  did  with  all 
other  powers,  in  the  English  market.  It 
became  the  govenmient,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider on  what  terms  the  sum  could  be  pro- 
cured in  our  market.  The  gentlemen  who 
-had  contracted  to  pay  it,  stood  between 
-Austria  and  England ;  and  it  was  for  this 
government  to  considier  if  tlie  terms  they 
offered  were  equivalent  to  the  Austrian 
stock  to  be  given.  They  had  refused  to 
give  any  larger  sum.  In  agreeing  to  pav 
this  sum  they  had  made  certain  condi- 
tions ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  Treasury  to 
accept  those  conditions,  or  altogether  re- 
ject the  payment.  It  was  part  of  the 
original  agreement,  in  which  these  gentle- 
men undertook  to  pay  us  %o  much  money, 
on  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  Austrian 
stock,  that  they  should  receive  discount. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  explanations 
given  were  not  satisfactory.  It  would 
have  been  easy  enough  for  the  Austrian 
government  to  have  given  100,000/.  more 
stock,  and  then  the  <;ontractors  could  have 
given  more  money.  The  emperor  con- 
tracted to  pay  2,500,000/. ;  but  in  fact  we 
had  net  got  it.  It  was  too  bad,  after 
giving  up  so  much  to  him,  that  we  were 
now  to  give  up  a  large  sum  to  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  CAoMceUor  nfOe  JS^clUfiucr  replied^ 


that  the  h6n.  gentleman  seemed  to^  mis* 
apprehend  this  wiiole  course  of  the  busi' 
ness,  and  to  8ap{>ose  that  the  treaty  ha4 
first  been  concmded  at  Vienna,  and  the 
bargain  made  with  the  contractors  after*' 
wards.  The  proposal  was,  that  Austria 
should  pay  SO  millions  of  her  stock ;  but 
the  treaty  was  not  signed  until  it  was  as- 
certained by  what  means  this  sum  cotikl 
be  realised.  The  contractors  made  an 
offer  to  advance  the  money  for  dib  stoek, 
on  certain  conditions.  They'were  to  pay 
it  at  certain  distant  periods ;  and  if  tney 
paid  it  before,  they  were  to  receive  5  per 
cent  discount.  By  this  bargain  we  had 
got  a  large  sum,  when  if  it  had  not  been 
concluded,  the  whole  might  have  ended 
in  our  getting  no  money  at  all,  which 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  bargain  of  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber complained. 

Mr.  Warre  said,  he  should  like  to  see 
the  Austrian  state  paper,  in  which  the 
emperor  acknowledging  a  debt  of  twenty 
millions,  had  the  assurance  to  propose  a 
composition  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 
He  recollected  that  when  the  hon.  meia- 
ber  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Smith) 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject, 
the  late  lord  Londonderry,  in  his  peculiar 
manner,^  had  treated  tlie  matter  with  great 
indifference,  and  said  that  **  if  we  were  to 
turn  the  whole  country  inside  out,  we 
could  get  nothing."  The  right  hon.  gen-' 
tleman  had  been  more  successful;  but 
what  was  two  and  a  half  millions  iW  an 
original  principal  sum  of  six  millions,  and 
its  acciunulations,  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
said  we  could  sue  the  emperor  in  his  own 
court  i  The  Austrian  finances  were  «aid 
to  have  acc^uired  such  a  degree  of  elasti- 
city from  his  payment,  that  there  was  no 
knowing  to  what  beneficial  results  their 
integrity  might  lead.  He  wished  to  see 
the  state  paper  in  which  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  who  had  been  described  as  a  man 
of  such  strict  honour  and  fine  feeling,  was 
good  enough  to  offer  the  payment  of  half* 
a-crown  in  the  pound,  as  a  Atir  liquidation 
of  his  debt  to  tnis  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Camitngsaidy'thatthein* 
formation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  wished 
toobtain  was[to  be  foimd  in  a  long  course  of 
correspondence  contained  in  the  archives 
of  the  foreign  office.  He  did  not  wish  tp 
take  credit  to  himself  for  what  was*  almost 
concluded  before  he  came  into  office ;  nor 
was  he  willing  to  incur  responsibility 
for  a  measure  which  whatever  its  me- 
rits or  deiSscts    might   be,   was   ciiie&i 
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If  tbe  work  of  others ;  but  he  very  BNieh 
doubted  whether,  uoder  all  the  GarcmB- 
•ttttcee  of  tbe  cate,  actiog  m  ao  iadi* 
vkkitl«  he  should  hav«  ftlt  himtelf  wwc* 
ranfeed  in  making  any  deaiand  upon  Aua* 
tria  at  alL  It  was  a  queation,  wnether,  in 
a  court  of  honour,  and  at  a  transaotien 
between  man  and  man,  such  a  claim  could 
be  considered  bindine;  nor  could  he 
help  considering  it  a  utile  strange,  that 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  we  bad  ever 
receifed  one  shilling  of  repayment  should 
bare  been  received  wilh  so  bad  a  grace. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  net  wish  to  throw 
any  discoungement  in  the  wftjr  of  such  a 
novel  practice.  He  would  tell  the  hon. 
gealleinan  Ihe  transaction,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  had  weakened  our  claim  upon 
Anstriai  If,  in  private  life,  a  man  having 
a  daim  on  another,  and  when  all  hope  of 
getting  payment  had  vanished,  should  on 
the  aettlemeat  of  a  sub^quent  account, 
pay  over  a  balance  to  him,  that  debtor 
would  certainly  feel  himself  acquitted  of 
ihe  former  transactioow  In  1806,  to  in- 
duee  Austria  to  join  the  coalition  against 
Fianee,  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  her. 
Afterwards,  the  Austrians  made  peace 
wkb  France,  and  there  being  an  arrear  of 
sabeidy,dae  to  her,  this  Government  paid 
ever  that,  arrear,  sJthough  she  was  then 
afc  peace,  and  almost  irt  alliance  with 
Fsanoe,  and  we  were  still  at  war  with  that 
country.  If  we  conceived'  we  had  any 
daim  against  Austria,  that  was  the  time 
t#  have  made  the  demand.  We  should 
tea  have  kept  our  claim  alive ;  but,  by 
<miitting  to  do  so,  we  had  authorised 
tbe  presumption,  that  former  accounts 
were  pretty  mudi  at  rest.  He  did  not 
say  it  as  a  minister,  but  as  an  individual 
be  would  say,  that  he  should  have  consi- 
dered sudi  a  payment  upon  our  part  to 
hmve  openOed  as  a  bar  against  any  previ- 
^Ms  elaun* 

Mr.'/fflNie  warof  opinion,  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  confounded  a  mn 
with  a  subsidy,  in  his  OMde  of  reasoaing, 
fiir  he  (  Mr.  II.)  could  see  no  inoonsis- 
tency  in  the  payment  of  a  debt  wfaach  be* 
<{ame  doe  to-  the  emperor  of  Austria  by  a 
Hibsequent  amangement,  though  his  loan 
^Ms  not  paid  «p,<atty  move  than  he  sboiild 
in  ihe  case  of  an  mdividual  who  had  psid 
Us  bill,  before  he  had  settled  with  the 
other  party  for  hts  mortgage.  He  should 
like  to  see  the  account  current  of  this  ha*> 
ianee  struck,  and,  as  far  as-he  was  ei^able 
of  judging,  there  coold  be  no  objection  to 
^  psodttdion  df  sncb  an  aeoouat^    Aif^ 
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ter  all  the  monev  which  they  had  thrown 
away  with  such  radlity,  they  owed  it  to  the 
dreumstances  of  tbe  times  to  iavestigate 
such  matters  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  the 
public  mind.  To  come  to  the  mode  of 
payment;  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

auer  appeared  to  him  to  have  mis-stated 
le  question.  He  had  said,  that  the  bar<« 
gain  made  by  this  country  wss,  to  receive 
thirty  millions  of  foreign  stock,  but  this 
was  a  mistake.  The  bargain  was,  to  re^ 
ceive  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  the  contraeton 
were  authorised  to  pay  according  to  tbe 
tersM  of  the  agreements— 
Tbe  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Wedntiday^  February  25. 

Game  Laws.  Earl  Grannnor  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  oflheGaoie 
Laws,  to  which  their  lordsliipU  attention 
had  already  beea  called.    Some  noble 
lords  might  perhaps  be  derirous  of  bear* 
ing  evidence  to  form  a  ground  for  any  bill 
which  might  come  before  them,  and  ibr 
that  purpose  propose  tbe  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  examine  witnesses.    Their 
lordships  must,  however,  be  aware,  that 
they    had    before  them  a  report  of  the 
committee   of  ihe  House  of  Comaions, 
which  was  printed,  and  might  be  ceomdt- 
ed    at  their  pleasure.    He  undoubtedly 
thought  that  report  quite  sufficient  to  j«a* 
tify  their  lordships  in  coming  to  a  d«ter> 
mination  oa  the  measure.    The  evidenee 
taken  before  the  House  of  Commons  eras 
extremely  full  and  satisfactory.     If  their 
lordships  were  to  travel  from  one  end  of    ' 
the  country  to  tiie  other,  they  would  And 
in  every  market-town  proof  of  the  truCli 
of  the  allegation  in    that    report,    that 
ffxne  was  every  where  to  be  purchased. 
The  sale,  in  fihct,  could  not  be  preventedi 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  bill  for 
legalising  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  it 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  lesseaing  tka 
quantity  of  game,  as  some  supposed,  but 
the  oontrary ;  for,  if  the  game  were  per<p> 
mitted  to  be  brought  openly  into  the  pub* 
lie  markets,  the  reduction  which  would 
take  place  in  ^  price  would  diminish  tbe 
temptation  to  any  illegal  mode  ofprocur- 
ing  it.    For  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
be  should  not  move  for  tbe  appointment 
of  a  committee.    Indeed,  be  thought  aU 
further  evidence  unnecessary. 

Tbe  Earl  of  DarnUy  concurred  in  the 
pr«)^i«ty  of  mkipg  gaiM  pfopeKyraod 
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oflegaliBins  ilt  mIc;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  nil  noble  friend  in  thinking* 
that  their  lordihipa'  Houae  ought  to  take 
for  granted  all  that  appeared  on  the  sub* 
jeet  of  the  game  laws  in  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commona.  As  their  lordshioa 
had  the  power  of  exaniining  on  oath,  ne 
wished  his  noble  friend  to  consider,  who* 
ther  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  institute 
an  inquiry  in  that  manner,  and  to  see  who* 
ther  toe  examination  before  their  lordships 
would  bear  out  all  tliat  was  stated  in  the 
reportof  the  other  House.  This  bethought 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  leaving 
the  matter  as  it  now  stood.  He  would 
wish  his  noble  friend  to  consider,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  hare  evidence  at 
the  first,  than  at  the  second  hand ;  and 
thb  was  an  advantage  which  could  only 
be  gained  by  moving  for  a  committee. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday 9  February  2$. 

Spirits  Intercoursb — Petition  ov 
Scotch  Distillers.]  Lord  Binning 
said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from 
the  Distillers  of  Scotland,  who  prayed  for 
an  equalization  of  the  duties  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  Spirits.  Irish  and  Scotch  distiU 
lotion  was  now  the  same,  but  Irish  spirits 
were  allowed  by  a  liberal  intercourse  to 
come  into  this  oountry,  whereas  Scotch 
spirits  were  excluded.  From  something 
which  had  ftlleii  from  the  chancellor  m 
theSRchequerm  the  courseof  last  aessioo, 
the  Scotch  dislillen  were  led  to  believe, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  same  ad- 
vantages ;  and  he  waa  therefore  anxieus 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  sob|ect|  and  he 
hoped  the  prayer  of  the  petiUon  would  be 
acceded  lo.' 

Mr*  Kennedy  aaid^  he  could  not  omis 
the  opportunity  of  bearing  his  testimony 
to  the  advaotagea  resulting  from  the  en«p 
lightened  measure  oi  last  year ;  but  he 
greatly  feared»  that,  unless  the  remaining 
part  of  it  were  carried  into  execution,  name* 
ly,  the  equaliiation  of  Uie  dutieSf  a  system 
of  smoKgUng  would  spring  up  between 
£iM;Und  and  Scotlaod*  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  put  down.  He,  therefore, 
trusted  that  tLaaaase  snnrit  which  influ* 
encnd  the  chanceUer  or  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  would 
induce  him  to  plaoe  the  distillation  of 
both  countries  on  the  aane  footing. 


CoiyiUu-rDECiMA^  ScikU.}  Sir  John 


fVroUisley  rose  to  submit  to  the  Houae 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notica** 
namely,  to  inquire  how  far  the  coin  of  thee 
realm  could  be  adapted  to  a  decimal  scale. 
Hisapologv  for  trespassing  upon  the  atten-f 
tionof  the  House  must  beUiestrongcoovio* 
tion  which  he  felt  of  the  necessity  of  th» 
measure.    The  House  must  be  aware,  that 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  was  no* 
cessary  to  address  the  Crown  upon  a  QOMH 
tion  of  this  kind,  for  the  control  of  ths 
currency    was    the    prerogative   of  th» 
crown.  It  had  been  said  bv  the  great  eam»* 
mentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Mr.* 
Justice  Blackstone,  that  **  as  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce,  it  is  the  king's  pre^ 
rogative,  as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  com-; 
roerce,  to  give  it  authority  or  make  k^ 
current.    The  denomination,  or  the  valott 
for  which  the  coin  is  to  pass  current,  ia.' 
likewise  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  and  if 
any  unusual  pieces  are  coined,  that  value- 
must  be  ascertained  by  proclamation/^' 
The  measure,  then,  which  he  waa  about  to* 
propose  could  not  be  carried  into  exec»«* 
tion  without  an  address  to  the  Throne,  if- 
after  mature  deliberation,  theHouseshonU 
consent  to  his  proposition ;  without  which, 
deliberation  he  should  not  presume  to  ask* 
tbeir  assent.    It  must  be  manifest  to  the* 
House,  that  this  measure,  if  adopied,  muoi 
be  carried  into  execution  at  the  same  hour- 
and  moment,  or  a  great  degree  of  oooAi*- 
sion  must  ensue  throughout  the  coontij. 
A  measure  of  this  nature  had  been  propoa*' 
ed  some  time  back:  he  hM  iMit  then  tlm» 
honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  House ; 
but,  from  the  best  information  he  could 
procure,  he  understood  that  an  ounce  at 
gold  being  then  worth  Ods.  it  waa  proposed 
to  omn  it  into  five  pieces;    The  hen.  kagm^ 
net,  after  a  few  remarks,  which  could  aea 
be  distinctly  collected  in  the  gallenr,  pr»* 
ceoded  to  ren^ark,  that  after  all  the  ea* 
perience    which  he  had    before  him  of- 
the  effiBCts  of  the  recent  change  in  die 
currency,  considering  the  distress  whidh  iS; 
occasioned  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  ther 
other,  the  immense  benefit  it  had  produced* 
to  public  credit,  if  the  measure  were  again- 
to  be  brought  before  the  House,  with  all 
the  experience  of  the  past  before  him,  he- 
should  still  give  it  his  decided  approhation* 
No  one,  then,  ceuld  think  that  be  had  thsr 
slightest  infaention  to  propoae  any  alterop. 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  he  waa  most  do* 
sirotts  that  the  currency  fhould  now  re« 
nuan  en  what  be  believed  was  a  solid  and' 
dumfaie  basM.  Neither  was  it  his  mtentiQa 
to  propose  my  altemK^  ia  the  gol^nri 
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at  little  departure  m  poMible  Mm  thit 
existing  ttandardt. 

Leave  was    given*  and    the  bOl 
brought  io  and  read  a  fint  ttmeu 

CoMMBRCIAt  IVTBROOimiS  WmTWMtM 

Grkat  Britaik  ahd  Iftn.Avo.3  Sir 
H.  ParmeUf  in  moving  for  papera  to  elu- 
cidate the  act  of  laat  aeesioii  reapectinj^ 
the  Commercial  lotercourae  between  thta 
country  and  Ireland,  paid  a  hi^  compli- 
ment to  the  committiaB  of  Inquiry  whieb 
had  been  employed  to  advantageoutly  for 
the  public  in  the  latter  country.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ffratifying  than  to  obaerve 
the  auooeu  of  their  welUdireeted  labours* 
They  had  done  aU  they  could  to  make 
Ireland  an  industrious,  and  a  happy  people. 
He  moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  a  copy  of  all  orders  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  or  the  Act  of 
4th  of  George  the  fourth,  for  consolida* 
ting  the  several  Boards  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  Ireland. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to» 

Excisa.3  Mr.  Hume^  adverting  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  respecting  the  duties  on  ex* 
ciseable  articles  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  observed,  that  a  noble  lord,  in 
another  place,  had  been  in  the  habit,  for 
some  years,  of  introducing  a  statement  of 
the  duties  on  those  articles,  whenever 
Ihey  were  on  the  increase.  But,  whenever 
tliey  were  diminished,  no  statement  ap- 
peared. Now,  what  he  wished  to  have 
was,  a  clear  account  of  the  produce  of 
the  duties  en  all  exciseable  articles,  for  a 
series  of  years— say  ten,  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  certain  le^slative  measures,  in 
increasing  or  in  diminishing  their  amount, 
might  be  distinctly  ascertained.  He  was 
also  desirous  of  having  a  similar  return 
respecUn|f  the  Custom  duties,  under  a 
certain  lunitation.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  moved,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  an  account  of  the  several  articles, 
chamd  with  the  duties  of  Excise  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  distinguishing  the 
British  and  West-India  from  the  East- 
India  sugar;  stating  the  amount  of  duty 
levied  on  each  article,  and  the  quantity  of 
articles  each  year ;  and,  also,  distinguish- 
ing Qreat  Britain  fVom  Ireland. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Mr.  Hume  omitted  the  dis- 
tinction IB  his  motion  respecting  sugar, 
and  it  was  tbea  agreed  t^  as  was,  also>  a 
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similar  aocoimt  ef  the  Custaaia  dutiee» 
with  reteenee  to  all  artidea  o»  which 
the  amount  of  thoee   dutiea   emcaadcJI 
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PaiNCBSB  or  CvM Bxat.AN».l  Mr  8earm 
bUf  in  preeentiag  a  petitio|i  Rom  a  hk^ 
who  daimed  desieent  from  the  royal  fami- 
ly, and  styled  herself  Princess  of  Cm- 
taerhmd,  expresaed  hie  regret  at  not  aeo* 
ing  the  right  hon.  Socretarv  of  Stale  for 
the  Home  DeoartoMBt  in  m  place.  Thw 
petitioner  declared,  that  she  was  liiieafl^ 
descended  from  O^nge  the  Second;  thai 
she  was  now  a  prisoner,  residing  witlna 
the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Pnson,  aoA 
she  prayed  protection  and  redress, andliba- 
wise  that  she  might  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
that  House.— Orderdi  to  lie  on  the  tablow 

LivxhTradi — ^BomnrTk]  Mr.Himae 
moved  for  <•  an- account  of  dm  awiAer  of 
yards  of  Linen  exported  froai  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland,  at  a  price  at  and  umtar 
seven  pence  per  yard,  and  the  aasoimt  ^ 
Bounty  paid  ler  the  same  in  thoyealr  eadU 
ing  the  5th  January  1824 ;  as  also  the  nomm 
her  of  yards,  and  the  amount  of  Bcwasty 
paid  for  them;  distinguishiiig  tfaoae  of 
£ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  **  He 
wished  the  House  to  be  acquainted^  with 
the  bounty  paid  on  those  inferior  linem^ 
because  he  was  anxious  to  show,  tbatlbo 
operation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exdie* 
oner's  repeal  of  the  linen  boenties  wooU 
mil  on  the  boroughs  of  that  part  of  ScoH^ 
land  which  he  represented.  An  hea. 
friend  had  asked  him  wh^  he  restrieted 
his  motion  to  linens  of  this  particular  v»« 
hie.  He  did  so  because  the  bounty  am 
all  linens  of  the  value  of  7d.  a  yard 
under  (a  great  deal  of  which  was 
ft^ured  in  Scotland),  was  to  be  u 
ately  taken  away,  while  the  bounty  ott. 
linens  of  superior  quality  waa  to  bo  te^ 
moved  graoually. 

Mr.  Benud  said,  that  the  efed  of  A» 
repeal  of  the  bountv  would  not  be  fehby^ 
Scotland  alonOk  Too  greater  pert  of  mm 
coarse  linens  which  were  sent  to  the  Weat 
Indies,  under  the  denomination  ef  Ossia* 
burghs,  and  which  were  under  sefen  poBcm 
a  yard,  were  manofactnred  hi  the  north  of 
this  country.  The  removal  ef  this  bounty^ 
therefore,  would  have  an  injoriooe  openK 
tioo  upon  an  interest  whieh  was  alreadjr 
very  much  depressed. 
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Mr«  BrigM  conomrtd  io  the  propriety 
of  bringing  tiMseubject  uDder  the  consi- 
.deretioo  w  the  House. 

Colonel  Trench  regretted  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  £x€Mquer»  for  the  take 
of  saving  a  paltry  sum  of  100,000^, 
should  have  adopted  a  measure  which 
might  be  attended  with  irreparable  injury 
10  the  rising  linen  manufacture  in  the  west 
•of  Ireland.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
linen  trade  was  in  a  state  of  f  igour  and 
manhood ;  but  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it 
was  in  its  infancy.  Those  who  had  read 
the  reports  laid  before  that  House  might 
judse  whether,  to  the  increase  of  that 
trade,  they  ought  not  to  ascribe  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  those  parts  of  the  sis- 
ter kingdom  where  it  flourished.  Im- 
mense mischief  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  repeal  of  this  bounty,  and  that  for  the 
paltry  saving  of  100»000/.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  tl^  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  take  the  subject  into  his  seri- 
ous consideration.  His  right  hon.  friend 
liad  began,  he  thought,  at  the  wrong  end. 
Ifthe  bounty  were  taken  away  at  all,  it 
ou^ht  to  be  from  that  branch  of  the  trade 
which  was  able  to  bear  the  chan^,  and 
not  fVom  that  which  was  yet  in  its  mfancy. 
He  knew,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
bounties  were  objectionable :  but  the  si- 
tuation of  the  west  of  Ireland  was  not  one 
that  would  justify  the  application  of  ge- 
neral principles*  A  report  on  the  linen 
trade  had  been  made  in  1822,  and  Mr. 
Ogle,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, had  distinctly  stated,  that  the  remo- 
val of  the  bounty  would  be  destruction  to 
the  infiMit  trade.  A  bountv  was,  no  doubt, 
an  unnatural  stimulus;  but  he  was  the 
better  able  to  judffe  of  its  operation,  from 
•the  observations  he  had  made  on  the  be- 
lOefioial  effects  ef  the  small  premiums 
which  be  had  himself  given  to  persons 
enffsged  in  this  manufacture*  Ine  pu- 
aishment  inflicted  on  the  Irish  manufao- 
turen  had  been  brought  on  them  by  the 
fraud  and  roguery  of  certain  wealthy  mer- 
chants  of  London,  one  of  whom  haid  eab- 
ported  a  large  quantity  of  bales  of  coMMfc 
10  the  dbape  of  Irish  Imen,  with  the  immtk 
c(b  Colerain  aMouftctarer  forged  upon 
them.  Here  was  a  double  injury.  The 
consumer  was  cheated^  and  irekwd  was 
in  consequence  to  be  deprived  of  the 
bounty.  The  right  hon.  genti  had  said, 
that  foreigners  were  as  ready  to  tax  the 
raw  matsirial,  as  we  were  to  tax  the  ma- 
sufaetore  by  this  bounty:  but  Ireland 
would  aoonnot  want  Ibe  rav  aaaterialaLill. 


Owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  public-spiri*^ 
ted  gentleman,  she  would  soon  produce 
flax  superior  to  that  of  Russia  or  Holland, 
from  her  own  seed* 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  but  be  cookl  not 
omit  the  present  opportunity  of  making  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  subject.  He  was 
happy  to  state,  that  he  was  confident  Ire- 
land would  derive  a  very  great  advantage 
froip  the  improved  growth  of  flax  in  the 
present  year.  They  had,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, been  able  to  save  their  entire 
seed,  which  might  be  valued  at  ten  pounds 
per  acre ;  and,  how  different  such  a  coiv- 
dition  must  be  from  that  in  wjiich  thc^y 
lost  their  seed,  he  need  not  state,  because 
it  was  manifest,  that  whilst  tliat  was  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  France  or  Holland,  or  those 
countries  where  the  seed  was  grown.  U 
was  to  him  .a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  instrumen- 
tal in  sending  that  information  to  Ireland* 
The  following  up  of  that  course  would  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  that  country; 
and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  Ireland  a  raw 
producing  country,  which,  he  was  quite 
sure,  she  was  capable  of  becoming ;  and 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  the  poor  famishing  peo- 
ple of  the  south  of  Ireland,  ^whose  condi- 
tion was  enouffh  to  make  one  shudder ;  so 
that  he  thought  the  boo.  gentlMsan  oppev> 
site  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  removal 
of  a  bounty  of  10  per  cent  in  ten  yeara. 
One  word  now  with  respect  to  the  classifi^ 
cation  of  bounties.  The  great  productioa 
of  low^ice  bounties  aroso  in  Scotland, 
and  if  Aey  were  taken  off,  it  would  mani- 
festly do  an  injury  to  that  country.  He 
thought  they  should  deal  out  even-handed 
justice  to  Scotland  as  wffl  aa  to  Ireland, 
andtoEiijilaiidtoo;  andthatwasaconsideri* 
atioo  whid^ahoupd  not  be  loalaightof  by 
the  chanodtoroftbe  ExcfaeqaeiL  Another 
point  which  keviaked  tobeeui>iMw^jsdwa» 
the  propriety  of  taking  off  the  4«tM  opoa 
hemp.  This,  be  thoi^;hl,  would  boaooOr 
lidef able  mdvaatage ;  andi  indeed,  a jpledgo 
hid  beea  givon  to  that  efect  by  the  gOii 
venmont,  aa  waa  very  well  known  by  tha 
right  boo.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr  wsip 
lace).  There  #as  no  less  a  duty  than  SS 
percent  on  hemp,  which  was  an  enor^ 
mous  tax  on  the  raw  material^  and  he  was 
astonished  how  peofde  who  talked  of 
liberal  principlea  could  maintain  ao 
etiorasous  a  dutv  as  25  or  80  per  cent  oa 
the  cawinaterial^    Keidly>  it  was  holding 
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out  6ne  principles  in  one  hand,  and  throw* 
ing  them  over  with  the  other.  If  that  re- 
•^uction  were  to  take  place,  the  Wett 
Indies  could  be  amply  supplied  with  low- 
rate  linens  on  advantageous  terms  ;  and 
if  thrae  duties  were  tvken  off,  the  West- 
India  interest  need  feel  no  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  the  bounties.  But,  above  all,  he 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  House,  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  justice  of  dealing 
equally  with  the  three  countries. 
^  Mr.'  Wallace  said,  he  merely  rose  to  re- 
move the  impression  that  he  had  given 
any  pledge  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  hemp. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
«tftte  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  perso- 
\pally  had  done  so,  but  most  certainly  a 
pledge  to  that  effect  had  been  given  by 
ihe  government  most  distinctly. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

State  of  the  Representation  of 
Edinburgh.]  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Abercromhyt  a  petition,  which  he  had 
presentod  last  year  to  the  House,  was 
tead.  It  was  signal  by  nearly  seven  thou- 
«and  persons,  and  prayed  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Representation  of 
'Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Abercromby'then  rose,  to  submit  to 
4he  House  his  promised  motion,  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  to  the  following  effect : 
— Mr.  Speaker ;  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  a  very  numerous,  intelligent,  and  res- 
pectable body  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
i  presented  to  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  lost  session,  that  petition  w^ch  has 
just  been  read.  At  the  time  I  received  it, 
f  found  the  House  occupied  with  various 
and  urgent  questions,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion  which  was  vested  in  me, 
i  felt  that  I  should  best  consult  the  inter- 
est of  the  petitioners  by  postponing  their 
case  to  a  season  when  I  might  obtain  the 
patient  and  undivided  attention  of  the 
House  .  I  was  debirous  that  that  petition 
should  be  again  read,  as  it  contains  a  clear 
ond  distinct  detail  of  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  of  Edinburgh,  setting 
forth,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complain.  It  has  seldom 
ilmppened,  that  a  petition  has  been  presen- 
ted to  the  House  containing  more  respect- 
ful, and,  at  the  same  time,  confiding 
i(»nguage ;  and,  if  the  result  of  this 
night  should  prove  that  that  confidence 
fias  been  misplaced,  I  shall  have  the  bit- 
ter mortificatioa.  tQ  feel|  that  t|ie  failure 


must  be  attributed  to  the  weakhen  and 
inefficacy  of  the  advocate  whom  the  peti- 
tioners have  most  unwisely  choaen ;  for 
it  can  never  be  supposed,  that  thetr  fai- 
lure could  arise  from  a  want  of  strengthy 
or  truth,  or  justice  in  their  case.   I  am  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  difficaltiea 
with  which  I  should  have  to  contend,  were 
I  about  to  submit  a  proposition  of  refofrm 
of  a  general,  extended,  or  comprebentive 
nature.     I  know  I  should  have  to  strag- 
gle with  the  recorded  votes  of  this  Hoilse, 
I  should  have  to  oppose  the  settled  and 
fixed  opinions  of  many  individuals^  and 
some  might  think,  I  should  have  to  en« 
counter  still  stronger  obstacles,  not  merefy 
political  prejudices,  but  motives  of  telU 
interest.  But,  although  the  measure  which 
I  mean  this  night  to  propose,  will  be  of 
a  limited  and  oualifiea  nature,  still  I  shall 
have  to  struggle  with  some  of  the  difficuU 
ties  in  a  minor  degree,  which  would  at- 
tend the  discussion  of  the  larger  question. 
However,   I  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
strong  conviction  which  I  feel,  that  the 
more  the  facts  and  the  details  of  the  aob- 
ject  are  agitated  and  canvassed,  the  more 
apparent  to  the  public  will  be  the  truth 
and  justice   of  the  proposition.    I  lilso 
know,  that  the  case  of  the  Petitiooert  ia 
uplield  by  a  great  mass  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  aiti- 
roate  success.  The  petition,  Sir,  which  you 
have  just  heard  read,  was  voted  at  a  very 
large  and  numerous  meeting  of  the  res- 
pectable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh.    It  is  true,  they  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  have  had  the  Rinction  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city,    for    that    gentleman     had     beeb 
of  opinion,  that  he  should  best  discharge 
his  public  duty  by  withholding  his  sancfimi 
from  a  meeting  of  his  fellow  citizens,  aai- 
sembled  for  the  purpose  so  distinctly  sad 
respectfully  stated  in  the  pcaition.     Hew- 
ever,  the  petition  was  adopted,  as  I  havte 
already  suid,  by  a  most   numerous  and 
intelligent  body  of  men,  and  it  contains 
the  signatures  of  some  of  the  most  res- 
pectable inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  they  have  the  acqui- 
escence and  cordial  wishes  for  success  of 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.     The  petition  contains  nearly 
seven  thousand  signatures.    Now,  so  large 
and  numerous  a  body  would,  from  mere 
numbers  alone,  be  entitled  to  the  favours 
able    consideration  of  the  House;    but 
when  I  see  who  they  tio^  I  can  baldly 
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:ceit,  that  there  Dever  was  a  petition  which 
•more  urgently  called  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
which  public  justice  more  loudly  deman- 
ded, the  fullest  and  the  most  serious  con- 
Mderationi  .  The  body  o(  householders  in 
Edinbui^h  amounUto21,000»of  that  num- 
•ber  10»168  are  rated  at  five  pounds  rent 
and  upwards.  That  number  includes  fe- 
males, and  those  who  are  rated  for  two 
residences.  Now,  considering  how  Edin- 
burgh is  situated  I  am  sure  I  may  fairly 
deduct  from  that  number  one  fourth  for 
females  and  absentees,  which  will  leave  it 
7,626.  Deduct  for  the  sick  1,000,  and  of 
•the  remaining  number  more  than  three- 
fourths  have  signed  the  petition.  Then  I 
say,  that  the  petition,  from  the  character, 
number,  and  situation  of  those  who  have 
signed  it,  demands  your  attention.  When 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  at  the  meeting  to 
.which  I  have  alluded,  those  who  had  the 
conduct  of  it  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
there  should  be  as  few  signatures  as  pos- 
sible of  those  who  were  rated  at  a  less  an« 
niial  rent  than  5/. ;  and  at  five  differcDt 
places  which  were  appointed  to  receive 
signatures,  persons  who  felt  interested  in 
the  subject,  stationed  themselves  and  ex- 
cluded all  those  who  were  not  so  rated ; 
and  although  there  might  be  a  few  excep- 
tions, still  I  am  sure  the  deductions  I 
have  made  are  more  than  the  fact  would 
warrant.  When  I  say  they  were  anxious 
to  exclude  all  those  who. were  rated  low- 
er than  5/.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
i nothing  further  from  my  intention)  that 
ley  were  actuated  by  the  false  notion, 
.that  no  man  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
that  House,  whose  annual  rent  was  not  to 
tliat  amount,  but  they  adopted  that  course, 
knowing  the  value  that  would  be  attached 
to  their  petition,  if  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  confided  were  enabled  to  make  that 
statement.  At  least  it  affords  a  strooff 
presumption,  that  the  petitioners  have  all 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education,  that 
they  have  fixed  residences,  that  they  are 
possessed  of  property,  and  are  therefore 
interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try.—These  were  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  course  was  pursued,  and  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  this  House,  they  will  derive 
more  satisfaction  firom  the  petition,  on 
account  of  this  statement,  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  truth  and  fact* 

Having  thus  described  the  character  of 
the  petitioners,  I  shall  now  come  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  Representation  of 
Edinburgh,  and  I  beg  the.  House  to.  re- 
memb^  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  Qity, 


which  contains  100,0(XXhihabitai>ts.  Out 
of  this  body,  in  h6w  many  does  the  Housf 
suppose  is  the  right  of  election  vested? 
Nominally,  it  amounts  to  S3,  but  practi- 
caily  to  19  [hear !].  This  representation  is 
vested  in  the  magistrates  and  town  coun- 
cil of  Edinburgh,  who  amount  to  83  ii| 
number.  This  body  is  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  self  election,  for,  although 
thev  do  not  individudly  elect  themselves^ 
still,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  theprinr* 
ciple  is  self  election.  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  it  I  can  give,  is  this — I 
elect  my  successor,  and  the  price  I  am 
paid,  is  the  right  of  choosing  his  succes-? 
sor.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  practice. 
Then  of  this  33,  nineteen  is  the  majority; 
So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  these  nineteen 
persons  constitute  the  body  who  possess 
the  efficient  representation  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland.  There  were,  it  was 
true,  the  deacons,  fourteen  in  number^ 
who  were  nominally  elected  by  the  incor- 
porated trades,  amounting  to  about  70Q 
persons.  But,  in  what  manner  did  these 
trades  exercise  the  right  of  return  ?  Each 
trade  chose,  in  ^irhat  was  called  Iqng  leet, 
six  persons.  From  that  list  the  town 
council  struck  out  three,  and  out  of  the 
remaining  three  chose  the  deacon.  Un- 
less, therefore,  these  trades  were  enabled 
to  return  six  persons,  in  all  of  whom  they, 
had  equal  confidence,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  return  the  actual  representa- 
tive in  the  corporation  whom  they  de- 
sired. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  representatioii 
existing  in  Edinburgh.  Such  is  the  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  from  all  political  power 
on  the  part  of  the  property,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  public  spirit  of  that  interest- 
ing population.  How  such  a  system  can. 
be  defended— >on.  what  pretensions  it  can 
be  maintained-^!  declare  myself  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  They  will  not  say, 
that  such  a  system  is  upheld  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  property— for.  the  persons  if  ho 
form  these  incorporations,  are  but  ordi^^ 
nary    tradesmen,    in    possession    of  not 

£  eater  wealth,  than  usually  &lls  to  the 
are  of  that  description  of  persons.  Nor 
will  such  a  system  be  sustaine4  by  any 
attempt  to  claim  for  these  nineteen  per- 
sons, in  possession  of  the  representation 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  a  spirit  of  pi^ 
triotism,  beyond  the  reach  qf  ordinary 
men,  an  exclusion  from  all  thosepersonal 
motives,  which  so. generally  eovem  human 
conduct— an  absence  of  all  .those  interest- 
ed fedipgSy  whMi  too  jieneialiy  ioflucacjB 
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fbe  ex^rdsejOf  political  power,  when  thtt 
power  is  placfHl  in  limited  and  uncon^ 
|it>Ued  hands.  To  set  up  such  an  arau* 
ment  with  the  hope  of  palliating  such  a 
fjrstem  of  representation»  if  representation 
U  can  be  called*  would  onlj  expose  these 
worthy  magistrates  to  the  acorn  and  the 
^kUum  of  the  great  bodvi  not  only  of  the 
population  amongst  whom  thej  reside, 
put  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  So 
atrongly  do  I  feel  this,  thati  unwilling  to 
expose  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  country,  I  shall  not 
auppote  it  possible  that  such  a  defence 
will  bo  hasarded.  When  we  look  to  the 
composition  of  this  House»  it  is  easy  for 
men  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  proba- 
Wo  motives  which  will  operate  on  a  body, 
constituted  as  the  town  council  of  Edin* 
burgh  isjs  we  may  come  to  such  a  know- 
ledge by  merely  reflecting  on  those  ordi- 
|iary  inducements  to  which  I  have  before 
adverted.  Is  it  not  likely  that  thus  pos* 
eessioff  such  a  power,  to  the  exclusion  of 
iheir  tellow-citisensy  they  will  dispense  it 
vather  with  a  view  to  their  own  private 
plvantage  than  to  the  general  benefit  f 
There  exists  in  almost  all  cases  a  certain 
mapathy^  between  the  repnesentative  and 
toe  constituent,  and  from  the  tendency  of 
diat  disposition,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  opt- 
i^Joki  of  the  kind  of  solicitude  that  prevails 
ail  to  the  direction  the  dioioe  will  take. 
Is  it  not  likdy  then,  from  the  frame  and 
esKStitdtioo  of  the  council  in  Edinbui]^ 
that  those  who  really  msJce  the  return,  in 
phlee  of  sending  to  this  House  a  menj>er 
who  would  disonarge  his  high  trust  in  a 
fearless  and  manly  manner,  will  look  out 
ibr  one  who  has  comieKions  with  the  dis« 
peosers  of  patrohage  and  possesses  a 
ready  access  to  the  Treasury.  Is  it  not 
to  M  expected,  that  such  a  body  will 
view  measures^  not  with  reference  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  community,  but 
aolely  as  sach  measures  will  affect  their 
own  interests,  comforts,  and  worldly  ad- 
vanoemcm? 

But,  if  these  are  the  natural  resulta  of 
eiich  a  system,  arising  out  of  its  very 
ftafiia  and  composition,  what  does  the 
jeoaduct  of  this  town  council  actnally  dis* 
dose^  I  have  never  heard  of  even  the 
alightest  participteian,  on  the  nart  of  that 
liody,  in  the  feeling  the  winies,  or  tl^e 
interests  of  the  cttisebs  of  Edinburgh* 
iThe  public  feeling  of  that  popidous  city, 
ond^of  other  parts  of  Scotlfmd,  have  been 
loa  fUMtioos  of  hh|h  political  importance 
powerfidlx  eiLcitcg ;  ytt,  ia  no  onacaie 


that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  have  I  been 
able  to  disoover  any  participation  of  feol- 
iog^any  congeniiuity  of  sentiasent,  or 
identitv  of  interests,  on  the  part  of  the 
council  with  the  public  voice.  .  When  we 
hear  of  the  body  who  possess  the  efficient 
representatioa  of  Edinburf^  at  aU,  ir  as 
only  when  they  are  at  varumce  wi^  the 

great  majority  of  their  fellow<*citiaeBB. 
an  it  then,  I  ask,  for  a  moment  be  niai»> 
tained,  that  a  member  who  owes  hia  re- 
turn to  this  House  to  that  body  alone^  cao 
be  called  the  member  for  the  dtjr  of 
Edinburgh,  or  that  the  body  who  retumk 
him  can  be  supposed  to  respect  in  dib 
House  the  feelings  and  opiniona  of  ita  in- 
habitants ?  The  fact  is  otherwise*  The 
whole  history  of  the  city  of  Edtobiiigh 

E roves  that  the  people  and  the  corporation 
ave  acted  upon  diSsrent  views,  and  beaa 
guided  by  dt&rent  impressions.  Ail  those 
mstitutions  of  a  local  charsder^  whidb 
had  heretofore  been  under  their  oooCrol, 
have  been  rescued  from  that  control  <; 
and  the  date  of  their  being  thus  rescned  haa 
been  the  commeocement  of  thmr  proBpo» 
rity*  This  is  the  feeling  that  anivenallj 
prevails  throughout  the  great  populatioa 
of  Edinbuivh.  If  any  new  institutioo  ia 
in  contempbtion,  the  first,  the  last  expre^ 
sion,  amongst  all  men,  Whigs  or  Tories^ 
no  matter— is,  <<  For  God's  sake  ko^ 
the  business  out  of  Uie  hands  of  the  towA 
oounciL"  Upon  what  principle  then,  I 
ask,  is  it,  that  while  to  such  a  body  the 
public  voice  of  their  fellow-citisens  would 
not  confide  the  superintendence  of  tho 
most  insignificant  of  its  local  interestsk 
the  legislature  will  give  it  the  excluaiso 
power  of  exercising  the  greatest  pii^ 
vilege  that  freemen  can  discharge ;  naaiel|^ 
the  power  of  returning  a  representative  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Of  the  electioi^ 
or  of  the  member  so  returned,  the  citiaesv 
of  Edinburgh  know  nothing,  until  thej 
see  the  setum  in  the  gaxette.  In  whas 
relation  of  a  representative  can  a  pereoi^ 
selected  by  the  town  council,  stand  to^ 
wards  the  great  majority  of  the  iohabk 
tants  ?  He  might  set  at  nooaht  their  so^ 
Udtations:  mi^t  utterly  defy  them; 
might  vote  against  every  measure  which 
benefitted  their  interests;  and  with  nor*- 
feet  security,  provided  he  was  backed  br 
the  nineteen  members  of  the  town  couodl 
[hear,  hear  !].  Not  even  the  slightest 
connexion  existed  between  such  a  choice 
and  Uie  wishes  of  the  popohttion*  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  speak  of  that 
lipd/»  the  town  copncil^in  bmgui^.that 
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lira  whole  ftctt  of  the  ctie  do  Bot  estab« 
lish.  I  know  the  names  of  the  individu- 
als who  al  this  moment  compose  it,  and, 
Uierefore,  if  I  were  capable  of  acting  upon 
any  personal  prejudtces*  there  isy  at  least, 
nogroand  for  die  imptj^tioo.  Indeed, 
fn  speakinff  of  them -as  I  do»  I  only  re* 
peat  what  Ims  been  the  uniform  expression 
of  all  who  hare  turned  their  attention  to 
ihetr  conduct.  It  is  prorerbialy  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  in 
i^viewing  the  proceedings  of  the  corpo- 
ration «f  Edinburffh,  I  Icnow  I  am  out 
stating  that  which  has  been  the  opinion  of 
every  man  who  has  erer  spoke  or  written 
on  the  question*  In  the  year  1658,  on  a 
sreat  damour  being  raised,  A'om  the  prera- 
Mttce  of  gross  and  undisputed  abuses, 
even  the  council  themseWes  passed  a 
resolution,  describing  the  OTils  of  the 
practice  that  prevailed  in  perpetuating 
maffistrades  in  the  same  persons,  to  the 
ozdusion  of  good  and  meritorious  dtiaens. 
Tiiis  act  I  have  taken  from  a  very  able 
pamphlet,  which  has  been  recently  put 
mto  m^  hands;  and  the  statements  of 
which,  if  I  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  of 
misi-irepresentation,  would  have  entirely 
removed  them.  My  original  impressions, 
strong  as  they  certainty  were  against  the 
duration  of  such  a  system,  have  by  the 
writer  been  most  folly  confirmed  and 
strengthened. 

'  I  now  proceed  to  themain  consideration 
which  this  question  involves:  What  dan* 
ger,  I  ask,  can  possibly  be  suspected  to 
arise  from  the  change  in  the  system  of 
vepresentation  in  Edinburgh  which  the 
petition  of  ita  inhabitants  dabns  ?  Let 
w  see  who  the  persons  are,  who,  under  a 
more  popular  state  of  the  rejpresentation, 
would  possess  the  exerdse  or  the  dective 
franchise.  In  takmg  this  view  of  the 
question,  weasust  remember  the  oircum« 
stances  that  pemliarly  influence  sodety 
m  thedty  or  Edidl>urgh.  It  being  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  cDurts  of  judicature, 
and  the  residence,  consequently,  of  the 
profession  of  the  hiw,<that  of  itsetf  attracts 
all  the  activity,  intdligedce,  and  public 
^irit  (for  whidi  thatbody  is  so  peculiarly 
distingoishedy  to  the  metropolis.  Such  a 
class  nrast,  u  they  do^  indeed,  possess  a 
eontroBing  influence  over  the  pmic  opi- 
nion of  the  whole-people  of  that  country. 
There  was  also  a  hiahhr  distinguished 
universttar,  with  dl  thevtufloence  or  its  en* 
Ighteaed  professors.  A  vastn  tnaber  also 
ef  respeecaUe  individiial%  iMnriag  realised 


fortunes,  were  attracted  by  mimy  iadtto#* 
menu  to  reside  there,  together  with  aia 
intelligent  and  numerous  class  of  houst^ 
holders.  In  sudi  a  constitutioii  of  a  pod 
pdation,  wliat  danger,  I  repeat,  can  ba 
apprehended  from  an  eatesiifln  of  th«^ 
dective  rights  [hesr,  hear !}«  Is  it  pos* 
sible  that  there  can  be  any  other  resdfc 
but  benefit,  if  the  legishuure  were  wiss 
enough  to  mske  the  eoooesskm?  I  m^i 
that  the  anxiety  and  adicHnde  for  tluit 
extension  are  deeply  felt  in  Bdinbur^hit 
I  say  that  such  feelings  are  spreading  widi 
rapidity  througiiout  the  whole  of  Scot^ 
land.  They  have,  the  House  may  depcaiA 
upon  it,  taken  deep  root  there ;  and  thete-*^ 
fore  it  ist  that  I  ask  thisHouse-^it  wis#^ 
is  it  prudent,  to  refuse  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  this  «oiicesslon»  possessing  ao; 
they  do  such  a  controlling  power  ovee 
the  public  opinion  of  the  coontiy  gene«i 
rdly?  Is  it  right  to  leave  them  in  that 
state  of  dissatisfaction  and  dtenatiofli 
which  at  present  exists  ?  The'inhabilattia 
regard  themselves  as  treated  unjust^,  aa 
degraded  and  insdted,  in  being  restneted 
from  that  power  which  freemen  vdu* 
most  highly.  They  consider  it  a  Uot 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  country*. 
Believe  me.  Sir,  that,  in  the  present  stata. 
of  public  opinion,  if  we  dlow  such  feelings, 
to  incresse,  and  the  dissatisfaction  to  be- 
come more  aggravated,  we  diall  have 
reason  to  regret  that  we  refused  so  gradfy* 
ingtsojust,  so  necessary  a  conoessuNv  for 
its  adoption  there  exist  the  hi|hest  pditical 
considerations,  linaccompanied  Irtth  the- 
slightest  apprdienskm  of  any  danger*  Re^ 
fuse  it,  and  the  conseiqueniBe  wiU  oe^  that 
the'existing  dissatiafalBtion  will  swell  until  it 
assumes  a  most  fbrmidable  character.  Let 
the  House  bear  in  mind  what  the  state  o£ 
the  representation  in  Scotland  is  generaS^* 
It  is  m  the  hands  of  an  diffardiy,  with 
the  people  utterly  excluded,  x  shdl^  by  » 
dose  andogy,  endeavour  to  make  it* 
intelligible  to  die  English  members.  1 
shall  suppose^  for  instance,  that  tbarrqpfe*' 
sentatioe  of  the  ^reet  dtiea  of  Lendon, 
Westminstsr,  Bnstd»  ft&  were  in  the' 
hands  of  a  small. compact  body  of  mue^* 
teen  peisons.  I  shdl  iknqr,  that  in  the: 
English  coimties  no  man,  no  matter  what 
his  property^  in  the  soil  might  be,  had  a: 
right  to  vote  except  the  loras  of  inanors ; : 
that  these  manorial  rights  were  capable  of 
being sdd  to  strangers  and  othershaving 
no  connexion  with  the  people ;  that  they 
itere  split  so  aa  to  contfey  elective  tighte 
undsr  an  imj^ied  agreieneiit»   eqiiailji 
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binding  irith  an  expressed  one,  on  gentle* 
men»  Co  vote  in  a  certain  way ;  and  lastlji 
thai  in  place  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  ex- 
isting here,  we  had  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, a  portion  of  which  were  delegated 
to  the  legislature,  and  therefore  the  great 
body  of  which  looked  to  those  arrange- 
ments of  manorial  rights,  those  olimcln- 
cal  priTiieges,  as  the  chief  means  of  secu- 
ring ministerial  influence.  The  truth  is, 
thiit  there  never  has  been  one  instance  of 
an  election  in  Scotland,  where  the  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  people,  have  ever 
been  recognized.  If  the  House  were 
wise,  it  would  hail  with  promptitude  the 
opportunity  of  making,  at  this  adranta- 
geous  moment,  an  experiment  so  likely 
to  be  productive  of  beneflt.  But  it  is 
pottible,  that,  as  there  can  be  no  specific 
ground  of  objection  to  the  proposition,  so 
mr  as  it  applies  to  the  population  of 
Edinburgh,  an  objection  may  be  made  on 
the  assumption,  that  it  is  a  step  in  the 
progress  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
chat  therefore  it  ought  to  be  resisted.  I 
mult  repeat  here  what  I  stated  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  namely,  that  there  is  no  obli- 
gation on  any  member  who  supports  the 
present  proposition,  to  yote  for  the  great 
question  of  pariiamentary  reform.  But,  I 
pat  this  question  to  the  House,  and  with 
confidence  await  the  answer :  were  England 
aituated  as  Scotland  is,  as  to  the  system 
of  her  representation ;  were  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  excluded,  as  the  people 
of  Scothnd  are,  from  all  share  m  the 
elective  franchise,  then  Task,  is  there  an 
English  member  in  this  House  who  would 
venture  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  a 
reform  in  parliament  ?  If  thst  be  the  fact, 
then  why  Should  we  soy  that  to  be  right 
and  expedient,  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  we 
would  not  venture  to  say  was  right  with  re- 
gard to  England  ?'  When  the  general  ques- 
tion of  reform  has  been  discussed  in  this 
House,  the  language  of  its  opponents  has 
been,  that  the  people  already  possess  a 
full  power  in  tne  constitution  of  this 
House ;  and  that  an  extension  of  that  pow- 
er would  be  inexpedient.  Insufficient  as 
this  power  may  be  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  friendly  to  reform,  the  very  found- 
hig  the  objection  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  possess  at  present  a  full  share  of 
that  power,  is  an  admission  of  the  princi- 
ple, that  they  ought  to  possess  the  power. 
Whjr»  then,  should  not  that  principle  be 
extended  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh  ? 
The  anti-refonnen  of  England  are  bound - 


to  vote  for  the  reform  of  Scotch  represent 
tation  on  their  own  assumption.  Scotland 
is  not  represented  in  parliament— no,  not- 
even  as  England  is  said  to  be.    I  should* 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would  heboid' 
and  daring  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  re*' 
presentation  of  England  were  like  that  of 
Scotland,  there  ought  not  to  he  refottia;- 
With  what  face  can  the  House  condnue- 
to  withhold  thu  first  privilege  of  fi-eeciti-^ 
zens,  namely^the  right  of  choosing  their' 
own  representatives  ?     But  then  it  la  said 
that  the  people  of    ScotUnd  are  repre-^ 
sented  by  the  parliament  of  England.' 
Perhaps  they  are  as  well,  or  better  repre-* 
sented  by  the  English  gentlemen  than  bf\ 
their  own  members.    But,  are  there  na- 
interests  separate  from  those  of  the  peo-^' 
pie  of  England  to  be  looked  after  ?  Were* 
there  not  obvious   distinctions  -  between' 
this  country  and  Edinburgh,  that  actuattjr 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  having  in 
this  House  men  who  posseased  the  confi* 
dence,  and  who  spoke  the  opmioni  of  the' 
Scotch  people  f  Scotland  hadadifimnr 
system  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  difietefit' 
Church  establishment.     Much  had  beien* 
said  of  virtual  representation ;  butt  did* 
not  these  great  interests  require  in  tiiat* 
House  at  least  five-and-forty  membenwfao 
were  the  object  of  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland.    At  all  events,  in  the 
case  I  at  present  press,  where  the  demand 
for  concession  is  urgent  and  the  remedy- 
safe,  I  cannot  anticipate  the  objections  to 
accede  to  it.  .  If  there  be  in  this  country 
persons  who  will  not  rest  satisfied  withobt: 
some  great,  thorough,  and  cotsprehensiyie 
system  of  reform — these  are  the  very  daaa 
of  men  who  will  rejoice  in  the  refostd  ef 
this  House  to  attend  to  the  prayer  of  the 
present  petition.     For  if  it  should  go  fiirth 
under  the  sanction  of  this  House,  that  be- 
cause the  general  question  is  to  bereaiated^. 
every  flagrant  abuse  is  to  be  contihiied»' 
lest  the  remedy  may  be  considered  a'step 
in  the  general  progress — if  such  are  the* 
anxious  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
on  their  interests,  rapidly  extending— if 
such,  I  repeat,  is  to  be  the  determined, 
conduct  of  this  House,  then,  I  say,-  it  roiiiit- 
prepare  itself  to  find  embodied  against'  it 
all  descriptions  of  reformers.    I  smUl  novr 
move,   Sir,    **  Thst  leave    be  given  ta 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more*  eftctual  Re- 
presentation of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.** 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  dbterved,  that 
he  had  listened  with  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  geiiUeinan,  but  lud  not  beea 
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able  to  discoTer  the  least  argument  for 
the  alteratioD  he  proposed  [hear,  hear! 
firom  the  Oppoaition  benches].  He 
Would  repeat  bia  assertion,  tliati  in  his 
Judgment,  the  hon*  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  made  out  no  case  to  induce  the 
House  to  aJter  the  constitution  of  the 
representation  of  Scotland.  The  House 
would  bear  in  mind,  tliat  it  was  simply 
on  the  ground  of  the  form  of  the  repre* 
aentatioo  in  Scotland  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  called  for  the  alter- 
ation.  He  had  made  out  no  case  of  mis- 
managements He  did  not  impute  to  the 
burghs  or  corporations  of  Scotland  any 
overt  act  of  corruption  or  venality*  Had 
he  established  any  charge  of  that  charac- 
ter, then  indeed  there  would  be  ground 
lor  the  interposition  of  parliament.  Had 
the  hon*  i^nd  learned  member  shown  that 
these  rights  of  the  corporations  of  Scot- 
land, or  that  of  the  city  of  fidinburffh, 
were  invasions  of  the  more  extended 
rights  of  the  peo|^ei  and  that  their  pre- 
aent  tenure  was  by  usurpation  ?  He  oad 
asade  no  such  attempt ;  because  he  well 
kneWf  that  no  such  conclusion  could  be 
supported  by  facts.  Since  Edinburgh  had 
been  Edinburgh—- since  the  boroughs  of 
Scotland  had  been  Scotch  burghs,  the 
aame  frame  and  constitution  had  existed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  with 
this  conviction,  had  rested  his  argument 
on  other  grounds.  He  had  askeo,  whe- 
ther public  opinion  in  Scotland,  ought 
not  to  be  gratified  ?  But^  if  he  had  laid 
aood  grounds,  why  should  they  stop  here  ? 
If  Emnburgh  was  not  properly  supplied 
with  electors,  having  only  thirty  three, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  Ulasgow,  which 
had  not  a  quarter  of  those  votes  ?  Why 
should  they  stop  at  the  representation  of 
Scotland  ?  Was  not  the  allied  evil  as 
great  in  the  close  corporations  of  Eng- 
Mnd  ?  Did  not  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  return  representatives,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  resided  within  those  two  cities  ?  Why 
should  the  population  of  Liverpool,  which 
was  100,000,  have  an  elective  body  con- 
aisting  of  no  more  than  3,000  ?  The  right 
of  voting  was,  in  every  case,  limited  to 
oorporations,  which  consbted,  some  of 
more,  and  some  of  less  numbers.  But,  as 
to  the  representation,  be  could  not  see 
the  least  reason  for  the-rpresent  motion. 
Edinburgh  was  tmqoestioaably  filled  with 
an  enlightened  and  moral  population.  Of 
all  cities  that  a  stranger  could  enter  with- 
in the  British  doflMnionS|  Edinburgh  pre- 
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sented  the  fewest  objects  for  dissatisfac- 
tion and  the  most  for  admiration.  Lookr 
ing  to  the  actual  condition  of  Edinburgh, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  never 
visited  it  without  a  proud  recollection* 
feeling  how  strangers  must  be  struck  with 
the  cnaracter  of  we  people.  Was  it  not 
creditable  to  the  ma^tracy  and  the  good 
government  of  the  city  to  know  that  such 
was  the  general  impression  ?  Descended 
as  he  was  from  Scotch  ancestors,  though 
bom  and  educated  in  England,-  andhaving 
some  property  m  that  kingdom,  he  had 
always  particijpated  fully  in  such  i^  feeling, 
on  his  many  visits  to  that  metropolis.  Sudi 
comfort,  such  order,  such  decency  in  all 
its  regulations ;  and  these  were  the  work 
of  the  town  coimdl  1  If  this  dtv  were 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  de&cuve  na- 
ture of  the  Scotch  burghs,  it  was  badly 
chosen.  But  if  representation  in  Scotland 
had  actually  worked  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  what  use 
would  arise  from  the  reform  in  Edin- 
burgh alone  ?  None.  But,  viewed  as  a 
step  in  the  progress  of  refonn,  as  it  was 
called,  it  was  allowing  the  first  insertion 
of  the  wedge.  Before  the  House  acceded 
to  motions  of  that  character,  it  was  bound 
to  reflect  on  those  engagements,  which  had 
been  ratified  by  the  artides  of  Union  be- 
tween the  two  cpuntries.  At  that  period^ 
the  integrity  of  the  burghsaod  corporations 
was  regarded  with  as  much  jealousy  as  the 
Church  eitablishment  of  Scothmd.  Whea 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  memorable 
riot  in  Edinburgh,  so  eloquently  described 
in  a  novel  written  by  the  great  person 
whom  we  do  not  know,  he  meant  the 
Porteous  Riot,  as  it  was  called,  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  rights  and  practices  of  the 
corporations  of  Scotland,  in  the  precise 
case  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
corporation  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  held  the  following  laaguaffe:— • 
**To  pass  the  present  bill,  my  lords,  in 
the  shape  it  is  now  in,  is  what  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  and  I  say  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  of  my  own  experience  (but 
with  all  the  respect  that  is  cue  to  this  au- 
gust assembly),  it  is  what  even  the  whole 
^gislative  body  cannot  do.  I  was  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  when  that  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Union  relating  to  the  privi- 
leges of  tne  royal  burttha  was  settled^  and, 
my  lords,  these  privileges  were  put  upon 
the  same  footing  with  rehgion ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  alterable  by  any  subsequent 
parlianieQt  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true, 
2H 
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tome  moved,  that  diey  should  be  sub* 
mittetl  to  such  alterations  as  the  parlia- 
menc  of  Great  Britain  sliould  m  tnDO 
eonitig,  (or  good  reasons,  think  (it  to 
make.  But,  mj  lords^  after  a  fuU  debate, 
it  was  carried,  that  they  shoald  hot  be 
eubject  to  any  such  atterations.  The  na* 
tion  or  Scotland,  in  all  the  nroceedings  at 
that  time,  treated  with  England  as  an  in- 
dependent and  free  people ;  and  as  that 
treaty,  my  lords,  had  no  other  guarantee 
for  the  diae  performance  of  its  articles, 
Imt  the  faith  snd  honour  of  a  BritiBh  par- 
Uament,  it  would  be  both  unjust  end  un- 
generous, should  thts  House  agree  to  any 
proceeding  that  has  the  least  tendency 
to  infringe  it."  Lord  Hardwicke,  who 
iipposed  the  duke  of  Argyle,  found  it 
nevertheless  necessary  co  agree  to  his 
grace's  general  nropositions,  wbich  he  ac- 
knewlec^din  the  rolloving  terns  }—^  As 
1  very  much  respect  the  noble  peer.^who 
■poke  la:it.  I  shidl  be  likewise  far  from 
doubting  of  the  truth  of  s^at  he  has  ad» 
vanced  with  regard  to  the  tenderness 
which  the  last  parliament  of  Scotland  ex* 
pressed  for  the  right  of  the  royal  burghs 
m  that  kingdom.  I  say,  I  shall  be  far 
frs«  doubting  it,  because  the  noble  lord 
•drances  it  worn  his  own  knowledge.  But 
tlMMe  prifile^es  mast  be  always  looked 
upon  as  prif  degse  which  the  citisens  of 
Edmburgti  imaseaMrlaDy  enjoyed,  and  of 
wbieh  Ifaey  could  noit  be  deprired  with- 
-  out  injuring  them,  net  only  as  citisens  of 
BdinfaKirffh,  but  aa  subjecu  of  the  king- 
dom. Had  a  bill  been  brought  into  par- 
liament  for  breaking  their  charter,  dis- 
aelving  their  corporation,  or  takmg  from 
them  their  right  of  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  parliai^ent;  that,  indeed,  had 
been  striking  at  essentials,  and  there 
would  have  been  great  weiglit  in  what 
was  objected  by  the  noble  lord."*  Such 
were  the  privileces  of  the  city  of  £din« 
burgh.  And  wnat  did  tlu!  morion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  propose 
Se  do?  To  take  those  privileges  from 
that  city;  to  destroy  those  rights  which 
the  constitution  had  imparted  [hear, 
hear!].  He  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
eheer.  It  meant,  that  such  privileges 
were  not  granted  by  the  constitution: 
but,  the  iact  was,  that  privileges  of  tiiat 
description  were  trosu  vested^  in  certajn 
bodies  for  the  good  of  the  peopje.  When 
once  vested  they  could  not  be  withdrawn, 
unless  soone  case  of  gross  abuse  and  mis* 
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conduct  in  the  exercise  ef  them  were 
first  established.    The   questioo  for  the 
House  now  to  determine  was  whetker 
they  would  consent  to  begin  a  STSteas  of 
reforasy  the  promss  of  which,  if  it  were 
oiuse  commenead,  every  man  of  the  lease 
aagacity  could  easily  foresee.    For  his 
part,  lie  for  one,  thought  the  Hoeee  of 
Commons,  as  it  was,  sufficient  for  the  90^ 
vemment  of  this  country.    He  bad  sees 
the  House  of  Commons  carry  the  ceun* 
try  throegh  good  andevil  days;  he  had  aee» 
the  House  of  Commons  carry  tbe  cosustr  j 
through  war :  he  had  seen  the  Howse  M 
Commons    carry    the    country   tbreogh 
peace,  until   at  last  the  hon.  gentleaseA 
opposite  were  obliged  to  aUew,  that  it 
was  in  the  most  Bourishing  and  irapreviog 
condition.    With  the  coeslttuSioB  ef  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  so  cettr 
ducted  the  country  he  was  perfootly  aa* 
tisfted.    It  was  undoubtedly  tme^    thaS 
there  were  some  modes  of  letwrniog  meea 
hers  to  that  House  whichwete  irrsgwkw 
and  anomalous ;   but,  ondet  tbe  Meswii 
system  of  representation  geneffafly*  ikm 
country  had  risen;   nay,  Scotland  ImmI 
especially  risen,  in  a  manner  #Ucb  eenltl 
not  be  believed  by  those  whe  bad  aoi 
been  in  that  country.   He  knew  peifceliy 
well,  and  so  did  the  hon.  and  leaniBil 
mover,  that  there  were    many  perasitt 
in  this  country  who  were  more  inclined 
towards   democracy  than    towarda  mo- 
narchy.   By  such  persons,  a  ebangc  in 
the  constitution  of  parliament  was  oev* 
taioly    desired.     But    retaining,    as   he 
did,    an  attachment   to  a  limited  nn^ 
narchy,  wishing  to  see  the  king  widh  n 
certain    portion   of  power,   the    Hmfte 
of  Lords    with    a   certain    portien   wf 
power,  and  the    House   ef  CaoMnoBa, 
as  at    present,  with  a  great   shnae  nf 
power,  hoped  things  would  remain  na 
they  were.    He  wss  not  desirous  that  the 
people  should  have  all  the  power.    Sndk 
were  his  views  on  tl>e  subject.     He  wia 
$ir  from  believing,   that  the  hon. 
learned    gentleman   was    fond    of 
publicanism ;  but,  such  mottoos  tnnded 
to  cherish  republican  sentiments,    lliej 
encouraged  vituperation  of  the  exiatinw 
system.    To  accede  to  the  moUoa  weald 
l>e  die  first  step  to  the  destraetfon  of  the 
elective  rights  of  every  corponlien  in  tbn 
kingdom ;  and  it  would  be  asocb  better 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ie 
move  at  once  for  a  removml  of  alU  the 
rotten  borouglia.    He  should  meel  the 
naetion  with  a  direct  negative. 
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Lord  John  RusseU  expreMed  hit  utter 
astookbinent    to    hear   any  hooourabl^ 
member  conteod*  that  the  object  of  the 
rootioa  wai  aol  desired  by  the  people  of 
£diaburghy  io  the  face  or  the  petiuoa  of 
thoie   very   people  .  themselves.     That 
Scotland  could  be  supposed  solemnl^r  to 
have  atipulated  at  tbeUoiony  that  nine- 
teen persons  io  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
ahoiila   return  a  representative    to  me 
ilouie  of  Commons,  in    spite   of,  and 
amn^tiroes  in  contradiction  to,  the  remain- 
ing ^IfiOO  of  the  respeotoble  inhabitants, 
was  so  complete  an  absurdity,  that  liq 
c#ttld  Bat  believe  it  ever  entered   any 
heads  but  such  as  were  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  that  House^    There  were  some 
ihiogs  whioh  appeared  so  extraordinary 
aad  absurd  at  nrst  hoarjnff,   that   even 
public  BEieetings,  at  which  n-cquently  the 
assist  4gBorant    were   present,    rejected 
them;  and   they  ceuJn   be  propounddd 
Miy  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Of  that 
description  was  die  proposition  of  the 
boB.  member  for  Yoriuliiret  with  respect 
to  the  solemn  stiptiktion  to  which  he  bad 
adverted.    The  hon.  member  for  York- 
ihire  bad  also  discovered,  that  the  constl- 
tuUoa  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so 
admirabkw  that  it  had  led  the  country 
through  all  its  difficulties— through   all 
the  good  and  evil  it  had  experienced^ 
But,  did  ithe  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
that  ihe  peasant  state  of  the  country-^ 
that  its  gradual  recovery  from  the  distreqi 
hj  which  it  bad  been  nearly  overmhelmed 
«— was  at  all  attributable  to  the  wisdom  oif 
that  House  ?    Why»  when  the  distress  of 
the  i^riculUiral  interest  was  at  th/e  highest, 
did  ministers  venture  to  say  that  th^y  had 
any  proposition  -to  make  to  remove  that 
distress?    On  the  contrary,  was  it  not 
said  by  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  and  at  last  acceded  to  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that 
there  could  be  no  relieif  given,  except  by 
relieving    the    country  nrom    taxation? 
Was  not  that  proposition  at  first  treated 
with  scorn  i    And  was  it  not  said,  that 
the  natural  course  of  events,  seconded  by 
the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people  of 
jErfi^nd,  would  relieve  uf  from  any  diffi- 
culties?  And. that,  in  fact,  was  the  case. 
What  man  of  coomion  aense  was  there 
"but  must  see  that  it  was  so?    We  had 
also  the  advantage  of  living  under  some 
good  law8»  and  it  was  owing  to  the  secu- 
rity derived  from  the   knowledge  that 
Ihoie  laws  could  not  be  violated,  that  tbe 
country  flouri/»bedf  even  in  despite  of  the 


corrupt  manner  in  which  that  House  was 
constituted.  Tbe  hon.  member  for  Ytak* 
shire  seemed  apprehensive,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  were  going  to  form  a  republiean 
constitution;  but  be  could  not  concur  in 
that  apprehension.  From  the  constitution 
of  some  republics*— that  of  Holland^  for 
example— such  a  motion  as  this  could 
not  safely  be  entertained :  but,  in  this 
country,  where  there  existed  a  House  of 
Lords  with  great  independent  privileges, 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Tliere 
being  a  King  and  a  House  of  Lords  en« 
dowed  with  large  powers,  and  possessed 
of  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  House  of  Commons  belonged  tp 
the  people,  and  the  more  the  people  wero 
truly  represented  in  it,  the  more  satisfied 
they  would  be  with  the  constitution  ge- 
nerally. **  But,"  said  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan,  **  if  you  grant  this  boon  to  £din« 
burgh,  why  not  grant  it  to  Glasgow,  or 
to  Dondee  ?"  And  he  (lord  J.  R.)  was 
ready  to  do  so,  if  as  strong  a  case  were 
made  out.  But,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  made  out  so  strong  a  case  for 
Edinburgh  that  no  other  that  he  had 
heard  could  be  compared  with  it.  He 
bad  showp,  not  only  that  Edinburgh  was 
jnot  represented,  but  that  the  country,  in 
the  centre  of  which  it  stood,  was  not  re- 

Kesented*  Bis  hon.  and  fearned  friend 
d  shown,  that  that  great  and  enlight- 
ened country  w^  pot  represented ;  and 
he  would  himself  add,  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  £diobur|b,  from  a  peirsonat 
knowledge  of  it*  that,  if  there  were  any 
j)eople  among  whom  an  experiment  of 
parUamentary  reform  might  be  safely 
tried,  it  was  among  the  inlisbitsnts  Of 
Edinbuigh,  who  were  distingoisiied  for 
their  love  of  order,  and  for  the  enlighten- 
cd,  calm,  and  deliberate  view  which  they 
took  of  politici^  /subjects.  They  were 
under  the  influence  of  persons,  the  very 
reverse  of  wild  in  their  principles,  ana 
whose  abilities  were  such,  that  if  they  were 
in  that  Hou|ie,  they  would  be  retrkoned 
amongst  its  greatest  ornaments.  Those 
who  knew  Edinburgh,  knew  thb  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  that  if  the  people  of  that 
city  srere  to  be  put  in  possession  of  popu- 
lar rights,  tfaevwould  use  those  riahts,  not 
rariily,  but  with  discretion  and  moderation. 
Hewasconvinced  that  no  better  beginning 
could  be  made  in  the  course  of  amend* 
ment,  than  by  acquiescing  in  his  hon. 
mid  learned  friend's  motion. 

Lord  Bhrnifig  declared,  that  the  pria- 
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ciples  whidi  the  noblelord  had  justlaid  down 
we/e  such  as  he  could  never  subscribe  to* 
The  noble  lord  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  parliameotarj 
refomif  finding  that  thej  were  unable  to 
carry  that  question  as  a  whole,  were  de« 
termined  if  they  could,  to  accomplish  it 
piece  by  piece  ;  and  they  well  knew 
that  if  they  could,  in  any  one  instance, 
be  successful,  that  case  would  stand  ^them 
in  stead  as  a  precedent  for  further  inno- 
vation. The  nMe  lord  had  argued  that 
a  regard  to  the  character  of  the  House, 
and  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  stains 
and  spots  on  the  face  of  its  constitution, 
should  induce  them  to  restore  it  to  its 
purity*  by  givins  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Edim>urgn,  which  the  noble  lord 
described,  and  justly  described,  as  de* 
serving  of  every  consideration,  a  greater 
share  than  it  possessed  in  the  representa- 
tivesystem  of  thecountry.  Against  thisffe- 
nerafprincinleheforone  must  protest*  lie 
willingly  aomitted,  that  in  cases  in  which 
corruption  and  malversation  were  proved, 
that  Hot|se  was  bound,  and  it  had  always 
shown  itself  read^,  to  apply  a  corrective* 
So  far  he  was  quite  disposed  to  go*  But, 
to  the  removal  of  such  spots  aod  stains  as 
the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  to  the  de* 
atruction  of  dos^,  or  comparatively  close 
corporations^  in  which,  by  institutions 
existing  from  time  immemorial,' the  right 
of  votinff  for  members  of  parliament  was 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  indivi- 
duals, he  for  one  would  never  consent* 
The  noble  lord  bad  begun  his  speech,  by 
expressing  hb  surprise  at  what  nad  fkllen 
from  his  hon*  friend  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  on  the  subject  of  the  debate, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  be- 
tween the  duke  of  A  rgyle  and  ord  Hard- 
wicke.  But,  could  Uie  noble  earl,  with 
all  his  ingenuity  in  ascribing  various 
meanings  to  words,  «  rail  the  seal  from 
off  the  bond.*'  Could  he  deny  that  it  was 
stipulated,  by  oae  of  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  that  the  old  chartered  rights  of 
boroughs  in  Scotland  should  in  all  times 
be  preserved  and  maintained  ?  That  was 
rrhatt)ie  article  stated;  and  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  the  noble  lord,  or  the  ban. 
and  learned  gentleman,  to  get  rid  of  the 
plain  meaning  of  those  words.  But  they 
asiume.d  that  the  change  they  proposed 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland* 
Thus  they  began  by  begging  the  ques- 
tion. Now  be,  and  those  who  thought 
will]  him,  doubted  whether  the  change 
would  ba  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland* 


They  were  sure  that  it  would  not  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  Scotland  to  endeavour  to 
make  any  change  in  the  constitution  ge* 
nerally,  and  above  all  in  the  oonstitotioift 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  be  for 
one,  as  a  Scotchman,  and  as  deeply  iote* 
rested  as  any  man  could  be  for  tne  happi- 
ness of  his  country,  even  if  he  thooght 
the  representation  in  Scotland  bad,  would 
not  consent  to  amend  it,  if  he  tfaoii|^tt 
as  he  thoueht  on  the  present  oceaauM* 
that  by  so  doing  he  should  infidlibly  aob- 
vert  the  whole  representative  system  off 
the  empire*  He  by  no  waetaoM  meant  to 
say  that  the  present  representatlvo  syatan 
of  Scotland  was  the  best  that  oould  jpoa* 
sibly  be  devised.  He  readily  adasittod^ 
that  if  that  House  were  about  to  settle  m 
constitution  for  a  new  conntry,  or  to 
^rant  a  new  constitution  to  any  cotintrjr^ 
it  would  not  enter  his  head  to  Cnam  dmt 
constitution  in  strict  confbnnity  to  tho 
representative  system  in  Scotlnd.  Ho 
would  go  a  step  further.  If  by  any 
strange  and  extraordinary  coneorreaoo  oC 
circumstances,  Scotland  ware  to  bo  cam 
pletely  divided  and  separated  firoas  Bog* 
land,  a  case  would  then  ansa  as  difcrma 
fVom  the  present  as  light  firom  darkoaaa  : 
and  it  might  justly  become  a  matter  of 
doubt,  if  the  government  of  fieotfauid 
ought  to  be  continued  to  be  carvml  oo^ 
wiUiout  considerable  changes  in  tbo  re* 
presentative  system  of  that  oomitry^ 
The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had  amjood 
as  if  there  were  no  public  opmioo 
in  Scotlaml,  or  as  if  thf  t  public  opinioa 
had  no  weight*  But  the  fiiet  vao^ 
that  public  opinion  had  very  great 
weight  in  that  country*  It  opeiatod 
powerfully  on  the  representattvea  for 
Scotland  ;  and  the  doors  of  the  Houao  of 
Commons  were  open  to  receive,  and  tho 
representatives  of  the  empire  at  largo 
willing  to  hear,  all  the  representatiooa 
that  tne  people  of  Sootlsnd  might  fboL 
disposed  to  make;  To  him  it  appeaiodt 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out  by  tho 
hon*  and  learned  mover.  All  tboeo  who 
argued  the  question  took  especial  care  to 
separate  Scotland  from  England  m  much 
as  possible  in  their  consideration  of  it* 
Now,  that  was  roost  uiiconstitotionaj. 
The  representation  of  Scotland  formed  a 
component  part  of  the  representation  of 
the  empire.  It  was  by  the  representattvea 
of  the  empire  at  large,  that  the  libortioa 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  protected  and  secured.  Hie  hon. 
and  learned  mover  had  been  well  osamd* 
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ed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkdiire» 
that  he  had  begun  in  the  wrong  place. 
But  the  fact  wis,  as  he  had  ali^iay  ob* 
aerred,  that  the  object  was,  to  obtain  that 
bj  pieceniealf  which  it  was  found  im- 
practicable ta  obtain  as  a  whole.  For 
instance,  Grinpound  was  one  of  those 
spots  and  stains  on  the  constitution,  of 
which  the  noble  lord  complained.  By 
taking  away  Grampound  here,  and  Edin- 
burgh there,  aikl  uiasgow  and  so  on,  the 
advocates  of  what  was  called  parlia- 
nentary  reform,  hoped  they  mieht 
eventually  achieve  their  object.  He 
wanted  tcknow  why  Edinburgh  had  been 
selected  for  the  present  experiment  ? 
Tlie'  noble  lord,  indeed,  had  said,  that  he 
was  very  willing  to  take  Glasgow  too. 
Yes,  and  every  other  borough  inttie  king- 
dom, no  doubt.  But  he  (lordB.)  was 
talking  to  those  who  had  no  such  olnect 
-«he  was  talking  to  those  who  wished  to 
uphold'  the  constitution— and  to  those 
persons  he  would  observe,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  case  of  Edinbtirgh  which 
pomted  it  out  as  thd  place  to  be  selected* 
for  this  experiment.  Why  Edinburgh, 
and,  not  Glasgow  ?  The  case  of  GUuigow 
waansoch  stronger  than  that  of  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  was  only  one  of  four  boroupis 
rtornented  by  a  single  member,  yet 
Glasgow  was  more  populous  than  Eoin- 
burgh ;  it  was  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  kinsdom;  it  was 
the  second  place  in  point  of  population, 
being  inferior  in  that  respect  only  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  yet  this  ^reat  town,  with  all  iu 
popidatioa  and  all  its  commerce,  had  only 
the  fourth  share  of  a  representative  in 
parliament.  If  he  were  to  choose  be- 
tween Glasgow  and'  Edinburgh  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  would  cenainly  pre-' 
fer  Glasgow,  and  give  it  a  member  to 
itself;  and  he  did  not  thhik  the  people  of 
Glasgow  were  much  obliged  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  sentleman  for  having  left 
them  in  the  lurch.— But  the  noble  lord 
seemed  to  think,  that  the  measure,  which 
he  considered  a  proper  one  in  itself,  was 
rendered  more  proper  by  the  respectable 
character  of  the  individuals  for  whose 
supposed  benefit  it  was  to  be  adopted. 
The  noble  lord'  could  not  have  more 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  (lord  B*8.)  native  place  than 
he  had.  He  perfectly  concurred  in  the 
praises  which  the  noble  lord  had  be- 
stowed on  the  people  of  Edmburgh.  They 
deserved  them  all.  But  was  it  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  altering  the  institdtions 


of  a  place,  that  it  fajsppened  to  Contain 
many  virtuous  and  respectable  persons  ? 
On  such  a  ground,  it  might  be  proposed 
to  change  the  constitution  of  any  place, 
not  beouise  there  was  manifest  corrup- 
tion of  a  political  kind,  but  becsiuse  the 
people  were  morally  good.  But,  where 
would  be  the  end  of  sdecting  places  on 
the  score  of  character?  Woulait  be  a 
wise  principle  to  establish,  that  a  chmge 
of  political  institutions  was  to  be  the  re- 
wara  of  virtue  and  good  conduct ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  were  to  be  the 
jttdffes  and  the  dispensers  of  that  reward? 
—lie  had  heard  with  much  pleasore  the 
just  encomiums  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire  had  bestowed  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  hon,  member  had  spoken  of 
the  House  with  a  strong  and  a  due  sense 
of  the  benefits  whidi  it  had  conferred  on 
the  country.  He  had  truly  suted,  that 
the  House  bad  carried  the  country  through 
good  and  through  evil,  through  peril  and 
difficulty,  throuffh  a  long  and  tremendous 
war ;  and  that  they  had  at  length  brought 
it  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  thank  God  1 
to  a  condition  improving  and  prosperous 
beyond  precedent.  The  noble  loitl,  not 
beii^  very  well  able  to  deny  the  result 
had  contented  himsdf  with  denying  tiuit 
the  House  of  Commons  either  had  or 
could  possibly  have  had  any  share  in  pro- 
ducing it.  He  (lord  B.)  cud  not  suppose 
that  the  hon.  member  fur  Yorklhfare  meant 
to  confine  his  praise  to  the  House  pf 
Commons.  He  was  sure  that  tlie  hon. 
member  did  not  mean  to  exclude  from  it 
the  people  of  England  whose  conduct, 
throuf^out  the  whole  of  the  late  awful 
contest,  could  never  be  enough  applaud- 
ed, and  would  be  dwdt  upon  with 
pride  by  future  historians,  and  held 
up  as  a  brilliant  example  to  other  nations. 
But,  that  which  he  (lord  B.)  considered 
as  the  true  test  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people ;  and  it  was  in  that  point  of 
view  especially,  that  he  thought  the  en- 
comiums of  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire, on  the  House  of  Commons,  peculi- 
arly justified. — The  hon.  and  learned  mo- 
ver had  b^un  his  speech,  b^  giving  some 
account  of  the  petition  which  had  been 

S resented  to  the  House,  on  the  subject  of 
is  motion.    He  had  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  say,  thitt  great 
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pains  had  been  taken  to  exclude  from 
ligning  the  petition  all  perfons  who  were 
not  rated  at  five  pounds  a-year.  Now^ 
rodly,  it  was  a  most  extraordinarj  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  popular  leaders, 
these  determined  Whigs,  to  take  upon 
ihemselres  to  put  inquiries  to  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  on  this  subject  **  Are 
you  rated  at  five  pounds  a  year^  ?  *'  NO| 
only  at  four  pounds  ten.'  **  Oh !  then 
you  must  not  sign  our  petition.*'    These 

fentlcmeh  certainly  resembled  what  the 
rcncH  called  the  aristocrade  fojmlaire^ 
and  yet  they  boasted,  that  the  pedtlea 
was  signed  by  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 
lons!   Now  really,  he  wished  to  know 
how,  after  all,  the  persons  who  were  post* 
ed  at  various  places  to  receive  signatures 
coald  asceruin,  ilmt  tiie  persons  ofiering 
to  sign  came  within  the  prescribed  limita* 
Cion«  The  inquiry  would  be  impracticable, 
if  it  were  decent';  and  it  would  nol  be  de-> 
cent,  if  it  were  practicable.    However,  it 
appeared  that,  after  great  pains  had  been 
uken,  after  apeeebea  had  been  attered, 
Bnd  pamphlets  published  by  persons  un- 
doubtedly of  eminent  abilities  and  inlbrma* 
lion,  out  of  21,000  persons,  6  or  7,000  had 
been  induced  to  sign  this  petition  to  the 
House  of  CooMScms,  praying  for  a  change 
in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Edm* 
burgh»    So  ihr  was  he,  however,  from  be* 
ing  overwheiaed  by  such  an  au^ioriiy  in 
Aroor  df  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
inan'ii  motion,  that  the  only  thing   that 
aarprised  him  was,  that  the  petition  had 
not  been  signed  by  a  much  greater  nmn* 
ber  of  peraoos*    Tiie  nni«aiice  complained 
of  was,  according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  intolerable ;  the  town  council 
monopdixed  tho  rightsandprivilegesof  the 
Inhabitanu  of  Edinburgh ;  and  yet|  when 
h  petition  wai  prepared  to  be  presented  to 
die  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  an 
abatement  of  that  nuisance,  and  a  resto* 
ration  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  cot 
of  ^1,000  householders,onty  6  or  7»000 
oould  be  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  it ! 
And,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  even  from 
this  number  some  deduction  ought  pro* 
hably  to  be  made,  for  thoae  who  perhaps 
sigtied  their  names  twice  over,  or  who  did 
so,  from  mere  wmisement  and  wanton- 
ness ;  so  that  the  friends  of  the  petition 
had  no  ri^ht  to  say  that  it  proceeded  from 
even  a  third  of  the  ]nlHd>it8nit  household* 
ers.«-But,  if  the  petition  act«al>^  had  w^o^ 
Icen  the  sentiments  of  a  third  of  the  inha* 
bitant  householders  of   Edinburgh,  was 
it  a  reason  fet  the  Uoose  to  do  that  irhiq)i 


the  parliamentary  reformeis  wiahed  thena 
to  do,  that  they  were  asked  to  do  it  ?  If 
that  were  to  be  admitted,  they  would  soon 
have  numerous  petitions,  from  towns,  aad 
even  from  counties  in  England ;   aomia 
calling  for  extended  qualifications ;  othors 
for  qualifications  which  had  net  hitherto 
existed ;  and  others  bewailing  the  out* 
ence  of  any  qualifications  at  aU«    Under 
aoch  drcnmstanoes,  be  imagined  ttwoald 
be  considered  very  praiseworthy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  stand  out  agaioat 
so  great  a  variety  of  demaodi;   and  he 
trusted  they  would  show  their  opinioo  od 
the  subject  in  the  present  instance.    If  M 
any  time  when  the  popnhr  feeling  hap« 
pened  to  be  excited,  the  inbabitanta  of  anj 
district  or  town  were  to  require  a  chaa^ 
in  their  constitution,  and  theirrequtaitsoQ 
were  to  be  listened  to,  parliaasani  wosld 
never  be  at  rest  for  a  moment.    The  oimm 
stitution  would  be  altered  eveiy  daj  aa 
the  popularii  aura.    There  were  •nso^ 
dance  of  deficiencies    to    be    sapplied. 
Where    was    the   member  for  Leedai 
Where  was  the  member  for  Maacheator  ? 
Where  was  the  member  for  Binninghani^ 
Where  was  the  member  for  ShdUdP 
Why  did  not  the  noble  lord  raasaaatHite 
arith  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  o&  hia 
unjust  partiality  for  tlie  city  of  fidinboigh, 
when  others  stood  so  mscm  m  aead  «£« 
anistance?  Why  was  Leeds  to  fae-MaUy 
neglected  and  left  unrepreaeoted?  Whgr 
was  not  the  ancient  and  mndirinal  city  mi 
Bath,  with  its  86,000  ]nhabitaiiis»  tafcan 
under  the  patronage  of  the  boa. .  nod 
learned  member  for  CafaM  9  TheM  a  cor» 
poration  of  not  more  than 
twenty  persons  returned  both 
sentatives,  and  that  corporation  waa 
fined  ahnost  entirely  to  the  iearaed  faewkw 
of  medicine.    According  toJiis  (lord  BU 
view  of  the  question.     He  mencr  wttM 
consent  to  disfraacliise  even  4  he 
doctors;  but,  with  that  instance 
him  in  the  £ice,  it  was,  surely,  a  Itftle: 
much  for  the  hon.  and  learned  geoUensaa 
to  come  down  with  a  grave  comngHwiaX 
about  Edinburgh,  as  if  that  were  the  only 
place  in  the  empire  so  tn^ostly   mafta& 
Let  Bath  tremble  if  Edinbttrgfa  fidJi  for 
they  stood  in  precisely  the  sane  pwdict^ 
rsent.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  La4 
nark  ^lord  A.  Hamilton ),  onthetwo  grant 
occasions  when  he  had  bnmght  under  tha 
notice  of  parlianseat  the  state  of  the  Re* 
presentation  in  Scotland,  hadfoUowodtlie 
same  course  as  that  pucsued  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleatiaa  to*raght.    In  dia* 
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cussiBC  tbequMtkroil^  lh«  Royal  Biurchti 
ftfid  «r  the  eounlies  of  ScotUod,  he  oad 
iwrariabiy  loU  the  Homei  to  pat  out  of  it« 
view  the  subject  of  poHiMBontar^  reform 
A  kog  lecture  to  the  aane  efltect  had 
been  read  by  the  hoa.  aod  leapruod  mem* 
ber  for  Caloe  [Mr.  Abererombv  acroes 
the  table*  denied  thai  he  had  soicl  a  wonl 
of  the  kind.]  Such  at  least  was  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  what  he  had 
stated,  and  yet  k  was.deaHy  shewn  that 
parlianaentary  reform,  if  it  v^re  good  for 
any  thing,  ought  to  be  extended. to  Scot- 
land. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  for  iastanoe — '*  Thereiano  rea  son  up« 
onearth,  why  you,  the  House,  should  not 
ado^  this  motion ;  if  you  are  ceasisleatj 
you  will  ajpprove  it,  because  you  uphold 
the  mixed  popular  oonstitution  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  empire.''  The  conclusion  was  inevi'v 
table ;  the  assertion  was,  that  liiieve  mm 
iMKhiog  popular  in  the  elections  ip  Scot-» 
land,  ancu  oenaequently,  that  padiameiH 
tary  reform  ought  to.be  extended  to  thait 
oaaalary,  in  order  to  make  them,  popular. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  geodeasen, 
by  this  display  of  ingenuity,  would  noC 
be  led  to  fcal  into  the  oommott  error  of 
thiokisg  the  cases  of  Scotland  aod  £ng« 
land  sepacate  and  distinct;  in  point  of 
truth,  nsaaoa,. and  justioe,  they  were  tho 
same,  although  it  might  answer  a  tempo- 
rary  purpose  to  represant  them  as  dimr- 
ent.  The  people  of  Scotland  were  bflu- 
eacod  by  the  debates  here«  and  the  de*. 
hates  hero  were  influenced,  in  return,  by 
the  people  of  Scotland.  Tho  prem  was 
perfectly  free  in  Sootlaad,  and  though  the 
charch  ertaUishroent  might  noi  be  the 
same  as  that  in  England,  the  people  of  both 
wens  one  in  feeling  and  one  m  interest.  If 
Scotland  were  to  be  ooasiderOd  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  British  empire,  iho  argu-* 
aseot,  if  good  for  anything,  applied  to  it 
in  every  way.  If  the  pec^e  of  Scotland 
valued  the  constitution  nimer  which  they 
lived  and  flourished,  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  breach  which  the.  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  anxious  to  make 
hi  that  part  wUch  was  most  assaUable, 
and  which  on^t,  Iherefore^  to  be  most 
strenuously  and  mast  carefully  defended. 
Theniotioa,  if  oairiod,«oidddono  pomible 
Ijood  tci  Edinhurgli,  which  liad  so  flou« 
rished  and  mprofod  mider  the  gOTom^ 
mentofa  town  council.  Of  that  tosrn 
coanoiUaadiUmembem,heknew  nothing: 
he  only  knew,  that  the  dty  was  under 
the  greatest  obhgatioos  to  it ;  and  he  was 
aot  priepived  to  treat  so  important  a  body, 


as  if  it  were  the  corporation  of  some  small 
borough  which  thought  of  nothing  bu4 
eating  and  drinking.  The  greatest  inw 
provementa  in  Edinburgh  had  been  car^- 
ried  on,  under  the  auspices  of  the  town 
council,  and»  ovins  to  their  exertions  and 
superintendence,  uiat  ancient  city  now 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  strangers* 
whether  foreigners  or  Englishmen. .  Upon 
this  point  he  heg^d  to  appeal  to  thosi) 
who  had  seen  Edinburgh,  at  that  most  in- 
terestiog  moment  when  it  was  fionpured 
wijth  the  presence  of  its  sovcf eign.  Was 
there  any  thing  at  that  time,  which  could 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  misera- 
ble inhsAiitaots  were  living  under  the  rule 
of  a  petty,  close,  and  narrow-minded  cor« 
poration..  He  gave  the  present  motion  hia 
most  decided  opposition,  iind  he  was  pon« 
fuaded  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  felt 
no  sympathy  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
mamber  wlio  ha4  introduced  it. . 

.  Sir  J^Airtvporl^inrebrencetowhathad 
fiUlea  from  the  hon.  piemher  for  York- 
shire OB  the  daims  of  parliament,  as  tho 
authors  of  the  present  prosperous. state  of 
the  country,  said,  that  he  aad  lived  long 
enoilgh  to  remember  the  panegyrioa  rung 
out  by  ita  membara  upon  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  union.  It  pras 
said,  that  they  were  proceeding  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  ways  to  secure  the 
happmess  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  ia 
short,  that  nothing  could  be  wiser  or  betf 
ter  thsn  the  measures  they  adopted.  Ho 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  too  debatea 
from  tho  ;rear  1790  to  iSOO  .were  g one 
thsough,  It  wotdd  he  found  that  aiae- 
tentha  looasisted  lof  eulogiums  proaouooed 
bv  tho  parliament  of  Ireland  u|¥>n  itself. 
How  well  deserved  those  eulogiums  had 
beeoi  it  was  needleas  for  him  to  imintout  s 
enough  ms  known  to  make  him  aod 
others  very  sceptical  as  to  the  justico  of 
the  praises  which  the  hon.  OBcmber  /or 
Yorkihire  had  ao  liberally  lavished.  Hie 
Irish  aarliament  had  acoelerated  its  own 
downtallvbv  aeparatiiw  itself  from  tho 
fedinga  and  interests  of  the  people  they 
proftMcd  to  represent;  and  it  was  not 
uttprobaUe  .thaC  in. the  cans  of  England^ 
the  same  oanse  would  lead  to  the  same 
effiMt..  Tlie  noble  lord  who  spoke  last 
had  maintained,  that  the  petition  so  re- 
spectably and  so  tmmerouslv  signed,  did 
not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh.  But,  if  Uiis  were  true,  why 
had  ao  counter-petition  been  got  up  and 
laid  upon  the  table?  Sufiicient  time  had 
been  allowed ;,  as  the  petition  now  hefore 
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the  House  had  been  presented  last  year; 
and  although  the  lord  protost  had  refused 
to  summon  the  meeting  at  which  it  was 
agreed  to,  he  might,  peniaps,  without  any 
great  diffioulty,  have  been  induced  to 
aanction,  even  with  his  presence,  an  as- 
sembly which  had  for  its  object  the  de* 
feat  or  the  present  motion  [hear,  hear !]  • 
The  noble  lord  hsd  asked,  why  the  case 
of  Glasgow  had  not  been  brought  for^ 
ward  to-night  as  well  as  that  of  £din« 
burgh  i  The  answer  ^was  plain— because 
there  was  no  petition  from  Glasgow.  As 
to  the  signatures  to  the  petition  from 
Edinburgh,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
they  were  those  of  people  of  character 
and  property,  since  the  sreatesl  pains  had 
been  taken  to  eidnde  all  others ;  yet,  the 
opponents  of  the  object  in  view  now 
turned  round,  and  the  very  men,  who  on 
all  former  occasions  had  ridiculed  repre- 
sentations from  what  they  termed  the 
rabble,  complained,  that  the  petition  upon 
the  table  did  not  come  from  the  inhabi* 
tants  at  large,  but  only  from  a  select  class. 
The  point  for  which  the  noble  lord  had 
contended  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that,  because  there  are  many  blots 
and  defects  in  the  system  of  representa- 
tion, on  that  very  account  it  was  improper 
to  commence  a  remedyJn  other  words,  the 
worse  the  whole  state  of  the  representation 
was/  the  more  fit  it  was  to  allow  it  to  go  on 
untilitarrived,if  hemightso  say,  at  the  per- 
fection of  evil.  If  the  House  rejected  the 
present  motion,  and  persevered  in  an  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  listen  to  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  re- 
presentation, It  mi^ht  in  time  exhaust  the 
patience  of  the  nation,  and  accelerate  its 
own  downfUl  [hear!].  As  soon  as  the 
right  hoo.  baronet  sat  down,  the  ques- 
tion was  called  for  from  the  Ministerial 
Benches. 

Mr/  Ketmedj^  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  mem- 
berfor  Edinburgh  (Mr.  W.  Dundas),  had 
not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  deUveir 
his  opinion  upon  the  present  occasion. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  his  silence 
was  remarkable ;  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated  at  a  former  time,  as 
would  probably  be  remembered,  that 
whenever  this  debate  was  brought  on,  he 
should  not  fail  to  be  in  his  place  to  make 
the  House  acquainted  with  nb  sentiments. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought 
that  his  notions  were  pretty  well  un&r- 
stood  and  it  was  much  t>etter  for  him  to  act 
consistentlyi  and  say  nothing ;  feeling  that 


he  had,  in  truth,  no  right  to  speak  on  the 
questfon,  as  he  was  not  in  fact  the  repre* 
sentative  of  thepeople  of  Edinburgh  [hecr, 
hear!].  He  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House  this  evening,  had  he  not  observed, 
that  some  hon.  gentleman  had  made  use  of 
an  unwarrantabfeargument  connected  witfi 
the  act  of  union  with  Scotland.  -  The 
same  argumisnt  had  been  employed  last 
year,  but  u  it  was  then  fully  exposed  sod 
exploded,  he  had  hoped  that  thufyear  ft 
would  have  been  abandoned  as  untenaUe. 
The  hon.  member  for  York,  and  the  no^ 
ble  lord  had  both  stated  that  the  f%hta  of 
the  corporation  of  Edinburrii  were  pre* 
served  to  them  by  the  act  of  onion,  and 
consequently  that  the  House  of  Commont 
was  barred  from  interfering  with  tbemw 
This  was  the  argument  whidi  neglected  the 
clear  distinction,  between  the  various  ocvr- 
porate  pririleses  possessed  by  the  town 
council,  and  the  nght  of  senmng  a  men* 
ber  to  pariiament.  Tlie  opimons  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle  and  of  lord  Hardwicke 
had  been  relied  upon  by  them,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  j^  to  di^  fountain 
head,  the  act  of  union  itsdf—- laotder  to 
ascertain  its  provisions,  and  to  aee  w)ie« 
ther  they  bore  out  what  was  founded  npofn 
it.  It  would  be  foupd  upon  due .  inguinr 
that  the  opinion  delivered  by  lord  nar^ 
wicke  had  no  application  to  sending  niem-* 
hers  to  the  House  of  ConmNms,  bat 
merely  to  the  privileges  of  the  corporation. 
The  22nd  article  of  the  act  of  Union  re* 


lated  to  the  return  of  the  forty-five 
bers  for  Scotland,  fifteen  of  whoin  were 
representatives  for  the  royal  Burghs, :  k 
then  proceeded  to  say,  **  that  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  shaJl  have  a  right  to  elect  vd 
send  one  member  to  the  parliament  off 
Great  Britain.''  Hereiras.no  mendon  of 
the  corporation :  the  **  town  of  Edin» 
burgh"  only  was  spoken  of;  and,  in  mao* 
ther  part  of  the  act,  the  **  city  of  Edi»*~ 
bur^h''  wasagainmentioned,also  to  thee<^ 
elusion  of  the  corporation.  There  was  nb 
question,  that  an  act  of  that  kindoqgfat 
to  be  construed  strictly ;  and,  stricdy  con- 
strued, the  "  town  of  Edinburgh,^  and 
not  the  town  council,  had  the  right  to  elect 
the  member  to  represent  it  in  parliament. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  connsteot,  not 
merely  with  thie  wording  of  the  act,  bnt 
with  common  sense.— -It  was  really  a  little 
too  much  to  hear  the  noble  lord  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  the  petition ;  it  was 
wonderful  that  he  did  not  tdke  a  more 
manly  course,  as  an  open  and  atrenooiia 
opponent  of  reform  in  every  shapes  Why 
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ibould  the  noble  lord  endaiivour  to  under- 
value the  respectability  and  importance  of 
the  indiTiduala  who  had  signed  the  peti* 
lion  ?  What  did  be  gain  b?  it  ?  Nothing ; 
because,  whatever  he  might  allege,  it  was 
not  to  be  contradicted,  that  they  were 
most  respectable  persons  and  all  possessed 
of  property*  The  hon.  member  for  York* 
shire  had  stated,  that  corruption  was  not 
even  alleged,  much  less  proved ;  but  with* 
out  going  thus  far,  was  it  not  enough  to 
say,  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  no 
longer  what  it  was  when  the  corporation 
was  first  composed?  The  inhabitants  of 
that  day  did  not  exceed  12,000;  but  much 
as  they  had  increased  since  that  date, 
they  were  still  rabidly  increasing,  and  the 
city  proportionably  growing  in  magnitude, 
and  importance,  m  might  enter  more  at 
length  into  this  subject ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so  at  present,  it  was  not  because 
he  did  not  feel  the  strongest  zeal  upon  the 
question,  but  because  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  the  noble  lord,  had  ofered 
so  little  that  'jrequired  reply,  and  because 
it  was  needless  to  argue  self-evident  pro- 
positions. One  of  those  was,  that  reform 
in  Uie  city  of  Edinburgh  was  greatlv 
needed  ;  and  if  it  were  not  granted  both 
tliere  and  elsewher^the  refusal  would 
tend  much  to  alienatvUie  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  from  the  House  of 
Commons.— As  no  member  rose  toaddress 
the  House, 

Mr.  Abercromby  rose  to  reply.  At 
least.  Sir,  (said  the  hon.  and  learned 
member)  thus  much  has  been  gained  for 
f he  people  of  Scotland— 4hat  no  honour- 
able member  baa  ventured  to  vindicate  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  ^o  one  has  had  the  hardi* 
hood  to  say,  that  he  will  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  existing  representative 
system  in  Scotland.  The  hon.  member 
for .  Yorkshire  has  insinuated,  that  re- 
formers are  generally  republicans.  At 
leasl^  I  am  not  a  republican ;  for  the 
leading  principle  of  the  refonn  I  contend 
for,  is  to  produce  such  a  gradual  and 
wholesome  change  in  the  representation 
of  jthe  people,  as  to  arrest  all  danger  of 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  Those, 
indeed,  majr  be  truly  called  republicans, 
who,  sidhermg  to  antiquated  detects,  and 
modem  corruptions,  refuse  to  luten  to 
the  voice  of  a  well-informed  people  call- 
ing for  a  rational  change  and  an  easy 
remedy.  1  am  well  assimd,  that,  as  edur 
cation  has  advanced  in  this  coontry  the 
desire  of  refonn  has  advniced  alao^  and 
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it  will  continue  to  advance,  until  at  length 
the  object  ih  triumphantly  attained.  Do 
those  who  resist  the  motion  of  to  night, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  really 
believe  they  can  persuade  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  think  it  safe  and  right,  that 
they  ^hould  be  entirely  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  representation?  Does  the 
noble  lord,  or  even  the  hon,  member  for 
Yorkshire,  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
powers  of  eloouence  sufficient  to  make 
the  people  believe,  thai  a  parliament 
composed  of  individuals  with  whose  choice 
thejr  had  notliiog  to  do,  will  promote 
their  interests,  mamtain  their  rights,  or 
conciliate  their  esteem  ?  Do  not  educa- 
tion and  experience,  on  the  contrary,  teach 
them  that,  if  they  are  to  be  secure  in 
their  liberty  or  their  property,  they  must 
have  a  due  share  in  the  representation^ 
All  my  calculations  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion are  formed  upon  the  rapid  growth  of 
knowledge,  the  progress  of  mental  im- 
provement amonff  lul  classes;  and  this 
House  will  find,  uiat  unless  some  reform 
be  efllected,  it  will  enjoy  less  and  less  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  As  usual,  when 
the  occasion  offers,  the  sdf-love  of  the 
House  has  been  administered  to  this  night, 
with  a  prodigalhv  of  compliment,  and  the 
hon.  member  u>r  Yorkshire  has  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  which  might  have 
been  received  with  more  modesty  and  less 
violence  of  expression,  had  it  been  better 
deserved.  He  told  us  to  look  at  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  country  and 
its  unexampled  prosperity  ;  and  followed 
it  up  by  a  declaration,  that  that  prosperity 
had  been  produced  by  the  ability,  wisdom, 
skill,  prudence,  and  above  all,  by  the 
purity  of  parliament.  But,  let  me  ask 
who  leads  in  every  great  question,  this 
House,  or  the  country  ?  I  will  limit  my- 
self to  the  period  during  which  I  have 
been  a  member,  and  I  say  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  that  on  all  questions  in  which 
any  thing  has  been  gained  to  the  pubUe 
by  the  decision,  the  country  has  led  the 
House,  and  not  the  House  the  country 
[hear !  from  Mr.  S.  Wortley]].  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  imagine  that 
I  do  not  know  the  use  he  is  prepared  to 
make  of  what  I  have  just  said  ^  I  was 
aware  of  th^  nsanner  ia  which  it  would 
be  applied  by  him,  and  I  repeat,  that 
whenever  any  thing  beneficial  has  been  at 
lut  dragged  from  this  reluctant  Howie, 
it  has  been  accomplished  by  the  exertion 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  raised  so  loudly 
and  so  widely,  that  no  man  even  dared  tobe 
21 
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deaf  to  it  [hcor  I].   But  does  it  follotf,  that 
because  the  concession  has  been  extorted 
alter  a  scries  of  years,   that  it  miglH  not 
Imve  been  obtained  much  sooner,  had  the 
nation  possessed  a  due  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation.    Had  we  not  po^esscd  a  free 
press,,  and  had  not  education  made  such 
xapid  stridcsj  the  n)eroberB  of  this  House, 
fenced   in    by    privileges,    protected    by 
power,  and  screened  by  corruption,  would 
still  have  rejected  the  claim  which  they 
did  not  longer  dare  to  deny.    Some  right 
hon.  gentlemen  whom  I  see  opposite,  and 
who  have  not  long  been  in  office,  must  be 
4leeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
Am  advancing.     It  is  to  their  praise— and 
I  do  not  wish  to  withhold  applause  where 
it  is  duo — timt   they  have   endeavoured 
more  to  consult  public  opinion  !    their  la* 
bourt  have  been  devoted,  both  before  and 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
to  secure  popularity ;   thereby,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  admitting  the  superior  in- 
fluence  of  the  public,  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  its  favour.     Thej  may  for  the 
present,  perhaps,  accomplish  their  object 
by  a  good  deal  of  artifice  and  some  share 
x>f  delusion  ;   but  this  cannot  succeed  for 
ever ;  it  must  be  seen  through  ere  long ; 
and  though  they  may  postpone  it  for  a 
time,  I  believe  tliat  few  of  those  whom  I 
now  address  are  weak  enough  to  suppose, 
that  they  can  at  last  avert  the  trial  and 
decision  of  this  great  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.     The  people  are  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  the  only  real  security  for  all  they 
cherish  and  esteem  is  to  be  found  in  se- 
curing to  themselves  that  weight  in  the 
cepresentation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  regarding  the 
signatures  to  the  petition  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  presenting  last  session,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  great  efforts 
should  have  been  made  this  night  to  do 
away  with  the  effect  of  their  numbers  and 
respectability.     Persons  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty only  subscribed  it,  in  acquiescence 
with    the    often-repeated    claim  of   this 
House,  that  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  every  thing  to  sain,  should  not 
be  brought  forward  to  &mand  a  change 
in  that  representation,  with  which  they 
had  no  concern.    And,  after  all  that  we 
have  heard  and  seen  on  the  subject  of  pe- 
titions for  reform,  is  it  for  this  aristocratic 
House  now  to  turn  round,  and  to  taunt 
the  people  who  remonstrate,  with  being 
aristocratic  plebeians,  and  exercise  an  in« 
fluence  over  those  who.  are  inferior  to 


themselves  ?    Yet,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  noble  lord,  who,  as  it  suited  liia 
purpose,  either   exalteil    or  vilified   Ibe 
most  respectable  classes  in   the  city  -of 
Edinburgh.     It  has  beea  observed,  th%t^ 
if  this  motion  were  carried,  it  would,  oaky 
be  tlie  beginning  of  a  system  of  referm^ 
and  that  the  same  principle  must  be  foU 
lowed  up  with  regard  to  other  places  aU 
milarly  circumstanced.    I,  for  one,  fael 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  I  could 
succeed  to-night— of  which  I  cannot  have 
much  expectation— I  should  be  ready  4o 
co-operate,   personally,   with   thoae.  who 
may  think  it  expedient  to  gci  Airther.     1 
admit,  that  the  introduction  of  Ibis  bill 
might  lead  to  the  reform  of  other  plaeaat 
but,  those  who  apprehend  therefrom  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole  of  the  preaont 
system,  roust  indeed  tbink  very  poorly  of 
their  own  cause,  and  very  weakly  of  their 
own  strength,  if  they  mean  to  say  that  thojr 
could  not  stop  at  whatever .  point  the^ 
thought  fir.    The  argament,  if  such  it 
deserve  to  be  called,  used  agaimt  ne  aad 
my  hon.  friends  to-night,  meana  no  taocs 
nor  less  than  this  : — '*  We  know  the-  na* 
ture  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  em* 
gaged :    we  know  that  public  opinion  and 
public  knowledge  are  decidedly  agiinat  ua ; 
and  our  only  clianA  of  maintaining  our-* 
selves  is  to  resist  with  vigour  the  first  at* 
tempt  made  to  •remove  us."    la  not  thia» 
let  me  ask,  a  strong  proof  of  infirmity  ) 
They  dare  not  even  admit  of  inqoiry; 
and  that  amounts  of  itself  to  an  adaiia^ 
sion  of  all  with  which  we  charge  them.  It 
is  an  admission,  that  will  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotlaod,  aad 
will  lead  to  ultimate  success  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioners.  Let  it  be  rememberedt 
that  we  live  in  times  when  the  people  call 
things  by  their  right  names — ^when  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  imposed  upon  by  aro4 
tences   that   might   have   satisfied   ihair 
forefathers— when  they  know  truth  fipom 
falsehood,    and  can    distinguish  between 
an  argument  and  an  assertion.     To  make 
them  believe  what  has  been  advanced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  aup* 
ported  by  the  noble  lord,  you  must  do* 
prive  them  of  the  use  of  their  scasea  aad 
of  their  understandings.    Yon  must  pre* 
vent  them  from  either  hearing,  readsng^ 
or  speaking ;  for  all  are  fatal  to  corruptera 
and  corruption.    When  thus  much  ia  ac- 
complished, you  may  perhaps  make  the 
people  give  credit  to  these  two  propou 
tions :  nrst.  That  they  have  no  interest>in 
the  choice  of  their  representathrof  ^  Snd# 
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That  it  18  better  that  members  of  par]i&« 
ijaent  should  be  chosen  by  19  suspected 
persons,  than  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that 
the  time  will  come  when  (he  House  will 
be  compelled  to  submit,  and  when  it  will 
not  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  yield- 
ing with  a  good  grace.  When  a  wise 
and  politic  minister  sees  public  opinion 
gathering  head  against  him,  he  wdl  en- 
deavour to  conciliate ;  and  to  do  so  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time,  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  even  to  those  who  are 
beftt  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  in 
a  country  like  this,  while  a  free  press 
exists,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment can  arrest  the  progress  of  public 
opinion ;  but  the  doctrine  of  to-night  is, 
that  though  there  is  a  great  mass  of  pub* 
lie  feeling  in  favbur  of  reform,  the  tide, 
which  cannot  be  turned,  will  be  checked 
for  a  while  by  the  sophistical  and  delu- 
sive argument  of  virtual  representation. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  75.  Noes, 
99.  Majority  against  Mr.  Abercroroby*s 
motion,  24.  The  result  of  the  division 
was  announced,  amidst  loud  cheering  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 


Lowther,  vise. 
LushiDgtoQ,  S.  R. 
Macnaughton,  E.  A. 
Martin,  sir  Byam 
Magenni-,  R. 
Martin,  R. 
Mile?,  P.  J. 
Monteith,  H. 
Moriand,sir  S.  B. 
Mundy,  G. 
Nichol,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Nightingale,  sir  M. 
Paget  hon.  B. 
Palmerston,  lord 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Peel,  W.  Y. 
Phillimore,  J. 
Prendergast,  M.  G. 
Rac,  sirW. 
Robinson,  rt«  hon.  F. 
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Rogers,  E. 
Ross,  Charles 
Sandon,  vise.  f 

Scott,  hon.  W.  XL  S.y 
Seymour,  H.  , 

Somerset,  lord  G.      j 
Sotheron,  F.  ^ 

Stuart,  W.  f  Armagh)" 
Tbompsoif,  W.  ' 

Thompson,  J.  L. 
Trench,  F.  W. 
Walpole,  hon.  J. 
Welleiley,R, 
Wetherell,  C. 
Wilson,  W.  W  C. 
Wynn,  C  W. 
Wortley,  J.  S.  junr. 

TELLERS, 

Stewart,  Wortley,  J. ' 
Binning,  lord 


MINORITY. 


LUt  of  the  Majority^  and  also  of  the 
MinoHty. 


MAJORITY. 


A'Court,  A.  H. 
Alexander,  J. 
Arbttthnot,  n.  hon.  C. 
Ashuist,  W.  H. 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
Balfour,  J. 
Baker,£. 

Bathurst,  hon.  S.  T. 
BJair,  James 
R)UTne,  rt.  boo.  W.  S. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Bruce,  R. 
Boyd,  W. 
Burgh,  sir  U. 
CUetwynd,  G. 
Calvert,  J. 
Campbell,  A. 
Canning,  rt.hon.  G. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Cherry,  G.  H. 
Cterk,  sir  G. 
Qinton,  sir  W.  H. 
C&iTe,  bon.  R. 
CookereU,  sir  C. 
Cocks,  James 
Copley,  sir  J.  S. 
Cotterell,  sir  J.  G. 
Cripps,  Jbseph 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Cumming^  G. 
€«l%is/JL  J« 


Dawson,  G.  H. 
Dtsbrowe,  W.  C. 
Davenport,  D. 
Dawkins,  U. 
Douglas,  J. 
Downie,  R. 
Djundas,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Dunlop,  James 
Denison,  J. 
East,  sir  Hyde 
Kastnor,  vise. 
£lli8,  C.  R. 
Ellison,  C. 
Eastcourt,  T.  G. 
Fleming,  J.  (Saltasb) 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
Fynes,  C.  II. 
Gilbert,  D.  G. 
Gladstone,  J. 
Grordon,  bon.  W. 
Goulbum,rt.  hon.  H. 
Ilerries,  W.  C. 
Holford,  G.  P. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hotbam,  lord 
Huski^son,  rt.  bon  W. 
Horton,  E.  W. 
Rinff,bOn.  H. 
ladSb,  bon.  W. 
£attYetoii,'£.  J. 
Lolig,  n.  hon.  Sir  C. 


Althorp,  yi:)C. 
Baring,  Alex. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bernal,  R. 
Brougham,  II. 
Bury,  vise, 

Bentinck,ld.W.H.C. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Carter,  J. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Creevey,  T. 
Crompton,  $. 
Evans,  W. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Farrand,  R. 
Gaskill,  B. 
Graham,  S. 
Grattan,  J. 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jobnstone,  W.  A. 
Lamb.  hon.  G- 
Leycester,  R. 
Letbbridge,  sir  T. 
Maberly,  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J.  - 


Maijoribanks,  S.^ 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C,  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Pym,F. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W.    . 
Scott,  James 
Smith,  J(din 
Stanley,  hon.  E.C. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stuart,  lord  P.  I.  C. 
Svkes,  Daniel 
Tennyson,  Charles 
Tierney,  rt.  bon.  G. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webbe,  Edward 
Western,  C.  C. 
Williams,  John 
Wyvill,  M. 
Wrottesley,  sir.  John  , 
Wbitmore,  W.*W. 

lELLSRS.  ' 

Abereroflbby,  hon.  J.  ' 
Kennedy,  T.F. 


Bbar  Baitini}  and  otrcr  CnusB^ 
Sports.]  Mr.  R.  MtLrtin  rose,  accord-^ 
ing  to  notiee^  «nd  «tftted,  tbat  the  mo>^ 
tioDivMh  hb  hod  to  propote  #»>  IliM  ^ 
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comoittee  be  appointed  to  inqairo  how  i 
far  cruel  sporta.  if  perBevered  in.  tended  [ 
to  deteriorate  and  corrupt  the  morab  of 
the    people.     Thia    was   a    proposition 
which  he  tiiought  it  was  onlj  neccMary  to 
be  stated,  to  comoaand  unifemal  assent 
frona  those  who  heard  it.    He  hoped  too, 
that  if  it  was  disputed,  it  would  be  met 
with .  something  else  than  witticisms.    It 
might  be  said,  that  animals  were  not  pos- 
sened  of  those  rights  which  man  possess- 
ed ;  but  he  should  contend,  that  though 
they  could  not  be  said  to  possea  rights 
in  the  same  degree  as  men,  yet  that  being 
placed  under  tne  protection  of  man,  they 
were  entitled,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  use  which  was  given  to  man  over 
the  brute  creation,   to  be  treated  with 
kindness    and   humanity.    He    thought, 
therefore,  that   unnecessary   cruelty   to 
animals,  if  it  did  exist,  should  be  put 
down,  and  if  they  asked  the  magistrates  of 
London,  of  its  Ticinity,  and  of  the  united 
empire,  they  would  tell  them  that  it  did 
cxist,Bnd  ninety-nine  to  one  of  them  would 
▼ote,  that  it  should  be  put  down,  as  tend- 
ing to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people. 
If  animals  could  he  contended  tp  have  no 
right  to  the  protection  of  man, .  he  still 
should  contend,  that   the   sports  which 
were  the  object  of  his  motion  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  as  tending  to  corrupt  morals, 
and  endaneer  good  order ;  and  it  was  on 
this  grouna  that  he  particularly  founded 
his  motion.    He  would  tell  the  House, 
that  the  persons  who  were  collected  to- 
gether at  the  bear*baitings,  and  badger- 
baitings  were  the  lowest  and  most  wretch- 
ed, description  ofjpeople.    They  were  the 
horscvbutchers  of^the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolisj  the  butchers'  boys^  the  coal-por- 
ters—those were  the  description  of  peo* 
nle  who  frequented  the  bear-pits.    When 
liob.  gentlemen  said,  that  bear-baiting  and 
badffer-baiting  were  to  be  compared  to 
fo3^-nuntiog  and  partridge-shooting,   he 
would  gravely  admonish  those  genUeroen 
how  they  might  hurt  their  own  popularity 
when  they  said  that  they  could  not  put 
down  these  cruel  sports  without  putting 
do^fn  the  field-sports,  in  which  they  de- 
lighted.   It  was  making  them  out  to  be 
as  cruel  and  as  monstrous  as  those  moo- 
atrous  wretches  the  bear-baiters.    Those 
who  9pqrted  on  their  awn  manors,  or 
fished  m  their  own  streams,  were  a  very 
dijferent  sort  of  men.    He  had  known 
men  as  humane  as  men  could  be  who  fol- 
lowed the  sporU  of  the  field.    The  gen- 
tiemm  who  presided  over  WestioiAster 
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school  had  said,  that  the  Wcstnainater  |iit 
was  the  greatest  mischief  and  disgraee  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  as,  be 
was  sorry  to  say,  the  ^^tlemen  of  the 
sdhool  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  M- 
tending   it.      Bear-baiting  and    blulger- 
baiting  were  essentially  diSerent  from  fox- 
hunting and  shooting:  the  badger  waa 
brought  out,  not  to  be  killed  at  onoe»  but 
to  be  baited,  day  afler  day,  till  he  waa 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.    It  was  na* 
ponible  to  put  this  on  a  footinff  with 
shooting  or  tox-hunting.    He  wotud  just 
stste  one  case  which  had  occurred  at  the 
>ye8tminster  pit,  it  was  a  fight  between 
an  unlucky  bear  and  a  bull  dog :  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  bear  was  torn  ofiTaod  ha  waa 
then  not  killed  and  put  out  of  piaiD,  but 
allowed  to  languish  in  torment ;  the  Aog 
had  its  jugular  artery  cut,  and  died.    The 
wretched  animals  that  survived  one  cooa- 
bat  were  brought  out  month  after  month. 
He  had  seen  one  that  had  lived  two  yeara ; 
its  eyes  were  out,  its  lip  torn  oi^  and  the 
keepers  ssid  that  it  was  neceasary   to 
shoot  it  at  last,  as  there  waa  nothing  left 
for  the  dogs  to  lay  hold  of.  These  Qmmis 
were  the  amusement  of  the  lowest  iwUe. 
— ^It  might  be  said,  that  Uiis  crudty  waa 
not  the  amusement  of  many.    It  was  true 
that  it  was  not ;  and  therefore  there  was 
the  less  reason  for  defending  them,  be- 
cause the  many  were  annojred  h^  the  few 
who    practised    those    barbaritiea.     He 
allowed,  that  if  the  thing  were  done  peb- 
liclv— if  the  animals  ^ere  torn  to  pieets 
and    tortured  in  the  open  streeta— »liM 
nuisance  would  be  greater ;  but  the  ao- 
noysnce  was  great  to  any  peraon  ef  bu- 
manity  to  know,   that  at  certain   been 
these  horrible  cruelties  were  going  on*  U 
this  were  to  be  called  a  right,  b  would 
say,  that  a  right  should  not  be  allowed  tc 
exist  so  inconsistent  with  the  happiueaa  ei 
others.    It  was  asked,  were  they  to  ialer- 
fere  with  the  amusements  of  the  people  i 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  man  whc 
would  get   up  and  say,   that  the  bull- 
baiters  were  the  people  of  England.   Thi 
many  were  annoyed  by  these  cnieltiea; 
and  their  feelings  and  happineaa  ou^lu  U 
be  considered.    If  they  wanted  petitiona 
petitions  would  flow  in  from  every  park  oi 
the  united  kingdom,  supplioatiqg  tneui  tc 
put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  to  aniinala^  Tlu 
other  day  he  had  presented  a  petiiioi 
from  Manchester  on  the  subject,  and  hi 
thought  it  was  a  great  honour  thai  h^  vtt 
selected  to  present  it,  signed'by  700  per 
sonS|  and  he  was  informed  that  the  * 
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tares  were  most  retpecuble.  Among 
them  were  all  the  resident  pbjsicians»  and 
the  ph jsidans  of  the  hospitals ;  men  infe^ 
rior  to  none  in  science  and  knowledge  of 
thdr  profeoion,  add  seren  clergymen  of 

Sodd  reputation  for  morsls  and  learning, 
[e  knew'  there  was  another  petition 
comii^  firott  LiTerpod*  a:nd  if  any  hon. 
member  would  go  and  knock  at  the  door 
of  every  man  in  London  and  Westminster, 
he  would  find  a  vast  majority  who  would 
pray  for  the  abolition  of  these  Cruelties. 
He  should  not  trouble  the  House  further, 
except  to  move, 

■  **  That  a  Select  committee  be  appoint- 
ed, to  inquire,  whether  the  practice  of 
Besr-baitmg,  and  other  cruel  sports,  has 
a  mischievous  efiect  on  the  morals  of  the 
people." 

'  Sir  R.  Heron  rose  to  give  his  utmost 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, and  he  begged  the  House  not  to 
sanction  such  a  petty,  trumpery,  and  he 
would  add,  such  a  blundering  kind  of  le- 
gislation. He  would  explain  what  he 
meant  by  the  term  **  blundering  kind  of 
legislation,"  as  that  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  hon.  member.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  said,  that  he  would  not  touch 
upon  buO-baiting,  because  he  thought  he 
was  likely  to  be  opposed  in  it ;  and  yet, 
the  other  evening  he  had  gloried  in  the 
attempt  to  put  it  down.  •  This  he  would 
call  a  blundering  mode  of  legislation ;  for 
an  hon.  member  to  glorv  at  one  time  for 
having  attempted  that  which^  a  short  time 
before,  he  had  declared  he  did  not  in- 
tend. Perhaps,  the  hon.  merobef  had  in- 
tended to  give  the  House  one  bull  instead 
of  another.  He  would  oppose  this  duotfon, 
because  he  thought  it  went  to  trench 
upon  the  amusements  of  the  people,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
trenched  upon  unnecessarily.  The  legis- 
lature had  not  shown  itsefr  very  favour- 
able to  the  sports  of  the  common  people. 
He  ooilld  not  believe  that  the  higher  or- 
ders were  cruel  in  their  sports,  or  that 
the  lower  orders,  who  imiitated  those 
above  them  were  cruel  in  theirs.  The 
hon.  member  who  brought  this  forward 
had  either  gone  too  far,  or  not  far  enough 
on  this  occasion.  In  his  opinion,  be 
went  too  far ;  but,  on  the  hon.  member's 
own  principle,  he  would  ask  him  what  he 
thought  Off  cock-fii^ting  ?  or  whAt  he 
thought  of  another  kind  of  sport,  in  which 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  mem- 
ber Bidulged ;  namely,-  that  of  torturing 


an  oyster  by  eating  it  alive  ?  What  did 
he  think  of  fox-hutoting  ?  He  was  not  a 
badger-baiter ;  but  he  really  thought  that 
there  was  just  about  as  mudi  cruelty  in 
torturing  a  fox  to  death,  as  torturing  a 
badger.  But  the  hon.  member,  after 
abolishing  those  sports,  must  not  rest 
there.  He  must  carry  his  protection  to 
animals  still  further,  and  move  sen  humUe 
address  to'  the  throne,  praying  that  Ms 
majesty  will  enter  into  a  convention  with 
the  king  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  torture  of  frogs  m  that 
country.  He  must  also,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  motion,  endeavour  to  do 
away  with  the  manufacture  of  the  Slras- 
burg-pie,  which,  as  was  well  known,  con- 
sisted of  a  certain  part  of  a  goose,  the 
liver,  after  that  animal  had  been  kept  in 
torture  for  a  considerable  time.  Looking 
at  the  tendency  of  the  present  motion,  he 
could  not  sdpport  such  a  petty  and 
trumpery  mode  of  legislation,  and  should 
therefore  oppose  it. 

Mr.  fT.  Ped  said,  he  gave  credit  to  his 
hon.  friend,  for  the  excellent  motives  that 
actuated  him,  but  he  could  not  avoid  seeing 
the  gross  inconsistency  and  partiality  of 
the  law  that  was  proposed.  They  who  were 
daily  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  amusements 
which  had  some  degree  of  cruelty  (though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  as  those  com- 
plained of),  were  called  upon  to  suppress 
the  smusements  of  others,  on  the  ffround 
of  cruelty.  Now,  unless  the  members  of 
the  House  were  disposed  to  give  up  their 
sports,  he  saw  not  now  they  could  inter- 
fere with  the  sports  of  others.  Bear- 
baiting  and  badger-baiting  might  not  be 
very  fkvourable  to  morality;  but  the 
people  might  say  that  it  was  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  morality  for  the  higher  classes 
to  assemble  on  Saturday  night,  and  con* 
tinue  till  Sunday  momine  at  the  Opera. 
If  his  hon.  friend  would  legislate— for 
which  he  saw  no  necessity— he  would 
recommend  him  to  fly  at  nig^r  ^aroe, 
and  abolish  all  cruel  sports.  The  existing 
law,  if  enforced,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
disorderly  iheetings  which  his  hon.  firiend 
complained  of,  and  he  could  therefore  see 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Smlh  said,  that,  although  a 
part  of  the  ridicule  which  had  been  di- 
rected against  his  hon.  friend  might  de- 
volve upon  himself,  he  should  neverthe- 
less give  the  motion  his  support,  and 
state  the  reason  that  induced  niro  to  do 
so.  Nothing  had  been  brought  forward 
against  the  motion  which  could  be  iUrly 
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called  argument.  Something  had  been 
said  which  amounted  to  this—*'  We  are 
cruel  ourselves,  and  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary for  uft  to  prevent  cruelty  in  others.*' 
That  argument  he  could  not  use ;  for  he 
was  not  conscious  that  he  was  cruel.  But, 
setting  aside  pleasantry  and  recrimina- 
tion, was  not  the  honest  truth  this — that 
the  cruel  sports,  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
had  directed  their  attention,  did  great 
injury  to  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and 
Uie  good  order  of  the  people  who  fre- 
quented them  ?  He  had  no  experience 
personally  of  these  sports;  he  had  never 
attended  them ;  but  he  understood,  that 
tliose  who  frequented  them  were  the 
lowest,  the  most  unfortunate,  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace^  They 
ought,  it  was  said,  to  respect  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  poor.  No  man  was  disposed 
to  regard  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  the 
common  people  than  he  was;  but  the 
practices  complained  of  were  injurious  to 
the  real  comforts  ond  the  happiness  of 
tltose  people.  If  they  examined  indivi- 
dually the  history  of  those  who  attended 
these  cruel  sports,  they  would  find  tliem 
persons  totally  uneducated,  that  was,  as 
to  any  moral  or  religious  knowledge,  and 
it  might  be  an  objection  to  his  hon.  friend's 
motion,  that  while  such  a  mass  of  igno- 
rance existed,  they  could  not  put  an  end  to 
the.  taste  for  suqh  amusements,  and  tliat 
the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  them  and  to 
the  race  of  men  who  filled  the  courts  of 
justice  with  criminals,  and  the  tran^^poris 
with  convicts,  was  to  educate  tlie  people. 
So  long  as  the  negligence  continued,  the 
evil  would  continue;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
as  an  honest  man,  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  holding  up  the  evils  to  the  view  of  par- 
liament. He  was  sorry  not  to  see  pre- 
sent his  1k>o.  and  learned  friend  tlie  mem- 
ber for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  BrougHam)  in 
his  place,  who  was  able  so  much  more 
fbrcibly  to  urge  on  the  House  the  duty  of 
expending  the  superfluous  money  which 
he  was  happy,  to  sec  they  possesated,  in 
some  plan  of  general  education.  As, 
however,  that  whs  not  likely  to  happen, 
lie  would  support  a  motion,  which  would 
repress  the  evil,  though  it  might  not  re- 
move the  root  of  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  throw  ridicule  on  the  motion. 
There  was  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  sub- 
ject, though  there  might  be  in  the  way  of 
treating  it ;  and,  if  his  hon  friend  himself 
smiled  at  the  hon.  baronet's  illustration  of 
^  ^rgmn^i  from  the  mode  of  eating 


ovstert,  others -might  surely  be  pardoned 
if  their  risible  muscles  were  similarly 
aSiected.  The  argument  of  the  hoo^ 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  was  tliis-— 
uneducated  people  frequent  barbarous 
sports.  One  of  his  own  conclusions  wae 
perfectly  just— «<  Educate  the  people  ;** 
but  it  wns  no  argument  for  a  special 
enactment  to  repress  a  particular  speciei 
of  amusement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
converse  of  the  argument  might  be  main- 
tainable :  in  uneducated  persons  it  might 
be  said,  an  excuse  can  be  found  for  these 
unphilosophical  and  barbarous  sports  ] 
but  educated  men,  who  could  deriye 
amusement  from  literature  or  other  pur< 
suits,  were  the  verv  individuals  who  ought 
to  be  punished  for  resorting  to  cruel 
sports.  If  his  hon.  friend  began  bj  laying 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  aninnli 
were  under  the  protection  of  eiao,  why 
did  he  limit  his  claims?  Why  would  he 
protect  the  rough  bear  and  the  atrong 
bull,  who  had  at  least  a  chance  with  their 
adversaries,  and  leave  the  unfortunate 
hare,  the  partrjdge,  ■  and  the  snipe,  whc 
could  not  resist  their  enemies,  open  to 
persecution  ?  Why  did  not  his  hon.  friemi 
put  down  fox-hunting,  which  was  just  at 
cruel  as  badger-baiting?  He  cotud  not 
call  upon  the  House  to  accede  to  the 
motion,  merely  on  tlie  melancholy  storjr 
of  an  indif  idual  bear,  or  badger,  that  had 
been  ill-treated.  £verv  man  who  purr 
sued  field  sports  must  know,  that  in  the 
course  of  them  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary 
suffering  was  inflicted  on  the  animahu  II 
woukl  be  easy  for  him  to  detail  five  hun- 
dred instances  in  which  animals  had 
suffered  extreme  pain;  but  the  Houaa 
would  not  sufier  its  judgment  to  be  mia* 
led  by  its  feelings  so  far  as  to  legislate  on 
such  grounds.  If  the  House  were  to  act 
on  this  principle,  they  might  extend  their 
cares  over  a  very  wide  field,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  spurt  in  which  animab  were 
concerned  tliat  was  not  in  its  nature  pro* 
ductive  of  pain  and  cruelty.  How  often 
might  it  occur,  that  a  man  of  large  for*- 
tune,  particularly  attached  to  that  particiM 
lar  sport,  should  challenge  all  England  to 
a  grand  cock-fight  ?  His  hon.  friend  8aid» 
he  would  put  down  cock-fightiog.  This 
was  just  what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended* 
His  hon.  friend  would  come  to  the  Hou8e% 
session  after  session,  now  with  some  tal^ 
about  a  cock,  and  now  with  one  about  a 
bull,  and  call  for  enactments  on  each  occa* 
sion.  Why  didhe  not  attack  borsenrslcinff  I 
His  hon*  friend  seemed  to  saji  that  :ha 
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desired  bica  to  do  so.     Now,  be'  did  not 
desire  his  hon.  friend,  to  do  any  such 
thing.    What  he  desired  of  him  was,  that 
he  would  forbear  legislating  on  such  sub« 
jecU  altogether.     They    were    too   mi- 
nute-^too  much  the  property  of  local 
custom  and  regulation — to  be  fit  matters 
for  legislation.    It  was  not  that  he  meant 
to  say  the  people  might  not  be  better 
without  them ;  but  even  upon  that  consi- 
deration, it  did  not  follow  that  the  enacts 
mcnt  which  his  lion,  friend  desired,  ought 
to  take  place.    Much  might  be  said  (pur* 
tuing  this  principle)  in  favour  of  a  more 
extended  and  vigilant  system  of  police, 
which,  .  by    perpetually    communicating 
between  one  town  and  village  and  another, 
might  greatly  tend  to  dhninish  crimes  and 
to  protect  property ;  but  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  he  liked  the  existing  sys- 
tem with  its  imperfections  better :  he  pre- 
ferred England  as  it  was,  to  what  it  mi^ht 
be  under  such  an  alteration  of  her  pohce. 
He  liked  even  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the 
phmt ;  'and  would  be  the  last  to  cut  and 
trim  it  down  to  the  prime  precise  stan- 
dard which  the  hon,  getleman's  proposi* 
tions  would  go  to  establish.     He  would 
rather  that  tfe  House  should  turn  its  eyes 
awsy,  th^n  select  the  sports  of  the  people 
for  penal  enactments    The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  cruelty  was  by  no  means  the 
vice  of  England,  generally.     As  to  what 
bis  hon.  friend  had  instanced  about  the 
scenes  that  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westminster,  lie  thought  him  in 
error  upon  that  point  also ;   for  he  ( Mr* 
P.)  would  punish  the  educated,  and  not 
the  uneducated  individuals  who  attended 
on  such  occasions,  upon  the  principle,  that 
if  mischiefs  were  created,  they  were  at- 
tributable to  those  who  should  have  been 
aware  of  the  foot ;  and  that  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  poor  ever  follow  the  course 
of  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  rich.  With 
singular  inconsistency   the  hon.  gentle- 
man stated,  that  those  scenes  were  atten- 
ded only  by  the  rabble ;  and  in  his  very 
next  sentence,  he  lamented  the  evil  ex- 
ample they  afforded  to  the  patrician  scho- 
lars of  Westminster  who  were  to  be  seen 
there.     Could  the  hon.  gentleman  doubt 
who  were  the  proper  objects  of  his  cen- 
sure? But  it  was  evident,  that  all  this 
lime  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented ; 
for  nothing  would  justify  magistrates  in 
dispersing  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
a  sport  that  was  not  illegal,  even  if  the 
exhibition  of  that  sport  was^  likely  to  lead 
to  soose  bad  acts.    Oq  what  ptinciple  did 


his  hon.  fViend  forbear  puttiag  down 
Ascot  and  Epsom  races,  to  which,  how* 
ever,  he  annually  withdrew  hiaiself,  with 
many  other  meinbers  of  the  House  ?  All 
the  world  knew  that  races-  were  scenes  of 
constant  riot  and  confusion;  but  they 
were  invariably  attended  by  people  of.  the 
highest  rank  and  character,  as  well  as  by 
the  rabble.  He  would  contend  that  suok 
amusements  ought  to  be  allowed.  After 
the  toils  of  the  day,  it  was  proper  thai 
there  should  be  some  places  of  relaxation 
-—some  species  of  amusement  for  the 
lower  order ;  and  if  these  were  sometimes 
attended  by  shades  of  cruelty,  ii  was  far 
better  so,  than  to  introduce  into  the  oowi* 
try  one  rigid  system  of  undeviating  mo* 
raiity.  But,  admitting  that  aU  such  thiage 
were  wrong,  it  was  not  dear  Ihey  oould 
be  nepreis^  by  laws.  These  were  many 
virtues,  such  as  benevolence  and  eharisy^ 
and  he  believed  humanity  was  amongst 
them,  which  could  not  be  mculoated  by 
laws.  The  House  must  take  care,  in  le- 
gislatmg,  that  they  did  not  iatroduce 
worse  evils  than  those  which  ihey  aU 
tempted  to  cure.  The  arguments  urged 
by  the  hon.  member,  as  to  the  poor  takins 
an  example  from  the  rich,  should  teacn 
him,  that  the  eftctual  way  to  improve  the 
nlorals  and  amusements  of  the  former,  waa 
to  set  about  improving  tliose  of  the  latter. 
The  House  would  do  well  not  to  give  the 
world  occasion  to  say,  that  the  rich,  in 
putting  down  the  sports  of  the  poor^  pre* 
served  their  own  :  or  that  ibey 

*<  Compound  fbr  iports  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  dsmning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.'* 

They  would  do  well  to  take  care,  that 
in  legislating  for  the  abolition  of  cruelty, 
they  did  not  introduce  new  vices  among 
the  people.  He  would  like  to  ask  his 
honourable  friend,  whether  he  really  be« 
lieved  that  there  were  twenty  bears  kept 
for  baiting  in  all  England  ?  [Mr.  Martitt 
seemed  to  express  an  assent.]  If  his  hon. 
friend  coald  prove  that  there  were  twenty 
he  did  not  think  it  would  alter  the  case, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  themwithiA 
the  protection  of  a  statufe^  Nor  could 
he  understand  how  it  happened,  that  hir 
hon.  Ipend,  proposed  to  spare  our  alien* 
enemy^  the  bear,  and  to  leave  out  of  this 
amnesty  those  natural-born  subjects,  the 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  pheasant. 
The  powers  of  inquiry  which  this  Home 
possessed,  were  notoriously  great;  and, 
mdeed,  they  had  been  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant ; 

whieb^  poseessiiig  soficieiii  strenj^  to* 
h 
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tear  up  by  its  roots  the  oak  of  the  foresti 
had  yet  a  capacity  to  select  and  lift  up 
the  minutest  things.  On  the  present  oc- 
casiooy  he  certainly  did  not  think  that 
those  powers  could  be  exerted  by  the 
House  with  dignity^  advantage,  or  propri- 
ety. There  was  one  species  of  cruelty  to 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  not  adverted,  k 
was  however — and  he  said  it  with  sincerity 
—but  too  common;  he  meant  the  spinning 
cock-cha&rs  upon  a  pin,  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  strmg.  In  common  consist- 
ency his  hon.  friend  should  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  children  in  future  from  spin- 
ning cock-chaffers.  Because  be  thought 
that  on  such  a  subject  legislation  was  not 
necessary— -would  do  no  good,  and  would 
not  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  brute 
creation,  he  should  refuse  his  consent  to 
such  a  lecislatiTe  enactment  as  his  hon. 
friend  asked  for. 

Mr.  A.  Martin  replied,  amidst  cries  of 
question.  The  sports,  he  said,  which  he 
had  left  untouched,  did  not  equal  in  cru- 
elty those  which  he  wished  to  prohibit,  if 
they  did,  he  would  equally  attack  them. 
His  right  hon.  friend  therefore,  had  not 
answered  his  arguments.  Hia  right  hon. 
friend,  said,  that  shooting  was  as  barba- 
rous as  the  practices  of  the  Westminster 
pit,  and  as  tearing  animals  to  pieces.  If 
this  were  the  case»  his  right  hon.  friend 
mi^ht  like  to  pay  the  Westminster  pic  a 
visit.  He  knew  his  right  hon.  friend  was 
very  partial  to  shooting,  and  indulged  in 
it  freely ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  not  also  indulge  a  little  in  the 
sports  of  bear-baiting.  He  was  sure  the 
keeper  of  the  Westminster  pit,  when  he 
should  learn  what  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  said  would  appropriate  a  box  to  the 

X*  t  hon.  gentleman,  and  select  some 
e  day  for  him,  when  he  might  with 
decency  attend.  He  was  asked,  why  not 
go  further,  and  deal  with  all  kinds  of 
sports  ?  But  this  was  no  argument  against 
him.  If  he  could  not  save  on  a  field 'of 
battle  900  men,  why  should  he  not  save  50 
per  cent  of  them ;  and  if  he  could  not  save 
50  why  should  he  not  save  25  or  20  per 
cent  of  them  ?  The  more  there  was  to  be 
done,the  less  repugnance  the  House  liquid 
feel  to  permit  him  to  do  a  little.  He 
knew  his  right  hon.  friend  was  laudably 
addicted  to  devotion,  that  he  attended 
constantly  to  his  Church  duties,  and  he 
could  not  have  done  this  without  having 
heard  the  duty  of  hutoanity  constantly 
enforced  from  the  pulpit.  The.  most 
learned  divines,  and  divines  the  most  res- 
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pected  for  piety,  had  dwelt  the  more  for^ 
cibly  on  this  topic  Some  of  the  moal 
learned  divines  of  the  city  of  London, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  Jiad 
thought  to  give  themselves  a  claim  to  pro- 
ferment by  teaching  such  doctrines ;  but 
they  woufd  learn  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  of  that  night,  hoar 
much  they  were  deceived.  They  thooghi 
they  did  not  do  their  duty  unless  they  ei^ 
forced  humanity ;  and  many  of  the  citrn 
hsd  joined,  perhaps  to  their  cost,  in  peti« 
tions,  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
sent,  to  have  this  nuisance  put  down  by 
law.  He  would  not,  for  a  very  strong  ret* 
son,  press  the  subject  to  a  division.  That 
reason  was,  a  tenderness  for  the  Hoiiio» 
snd  a  regard  for  its  character.  There 
were  many  gentlemen  who  had  not  arti- 
culated an  opinion  on  the  sabject,  wbo 
would  vote  against  his  propositions  nnd 
he  did  not  wish  their  naaes  ahonld  go 
forth  to  the  public  in  that  majority,  which 
he  felt  he  should  have  againat  him. 
Though  he  believed  he  should  not  be  left 
in  a  very  large  minority,  and  waa  quilo 
sure  he  should  be  supported  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  tho 
House  he  would  not  press  his.  Motion  to 
a  division.  The  question  was  put»  and 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Church  Rates  in  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Goulbum  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Geo*  1^ 
c.  68.  relative  to  church  rates  in  Ireland. 
The  House  would  recollect,  that  an  m^ 
was  passed  last  session,  to  extend  an  acs 
which  already  existed  in  England,  to  Iie-i 
land.  By  the  act  as  applied  to  £n||land» 
there  were  certain  powers  vested  la  the 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  the 
amendment  which  he  now  meant  to  pro- 
pose was,  that  the  same  powers  ahotiUL 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  be  vested  in  the 
lord  chancellor  oC  that  country.  Tte 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  mored  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  he  liad  befiiro  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  this  bill  and  to  that 
opinion  he  should  adhere.  A  more  mio^ 
chievous  bill — a  bill,  more  fraught  with 
oppression,  or  more  calculated  to  do  mw* 
chief— had  never  passed.  Little  time  had 
been  allowed,  when  the  bill  payed  that 
House,  to  discuM  or  oppose  it|  and  he 
had  been  surprised,  on  a  reference  to  do* 
cuments  which  he  htid  found  in  another, 
place,  to  see  it  stated,  that  this  measiire 
had  undergone  ample  dvicussiop  in  that; 
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Hwse.  It  liadnitde  a  great  alteration  ifl 
the  parochial  eondition  of  the  peop)e  of 
Irehmd ;  and  he  i hoald  propoee,  when  the 
bill  was  broaf^t  in,  a  much  more  exten* 
aive  ameDdment  than  that  to  be  proposed 
bj  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 

Mr.  Gouibum  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  coald  not  complain  that  the  bill 
bad  not  been  discosseo,  for  it  had  been 
delayed  night  after  night,  at  his  own  re- 
quest* He  was  convinced  thfft  nobody 
could  maintain  the  present  bill  had  caused 
aiiy  oppression,  unless  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  law  as  it  stood  before  this  act  extend- 
ed to  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Netopari  said,  he  might  be  ig- 
norant of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood. 
It  was  some  years  ago  since  he  had  made 
the  law  of  Irekind  his  study  ;  but,  of 
what  it  was  before  the  riffht  hon.  gentle- 
man made  a/1  his  innovations,  he  was  not 
so  %norant  as  the  ri^t  hon.  |^ntleman. 
'  Leave  was  given  to  bring  m  the  bill. 

AusTBiAM  Loan  Convehtion.]  Mr. 
JHwne  said,  that  his  object  was,  to  ask  for 
information  on  the  early  part  of  this 
transaction.  He  could  not  believe  that 
his  majesty's  government  had  come  to  a 
resolution  respecting  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  and  to  pay  so  large  a  discount, 
without  some  written  proposal  having  been 
made.  The  House  had  had  laid  on  their  ta- 
ble the  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  con* 
tractors  for  the  payment  of  2,500,000/. ; 
but  he  supposed  this  proposal  must  have 
been  written  as  well  as  the  answer.  The 
document,  therefore,  which  he  wished  to 
have  laid  before  the  House  was,  a  copy  of 
the  contractor's  proposal.  It  W8%  not  cus- 
tomary for  the  Treasury  togive  written  ans- 
wers to  verbal  offers.  The  contractors 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  were  both 
pMties  to  this  negotiation.  The  emperor 
either  made  us  an  offisr  to  pay  2,500,000/. 
or  he  did  not.  If  he  had  made  an  offer 
to  pay  us  2,500,000/.  why  did  we  accept 
of  90,000/.  less  ?  The  fact  was,  and  this 
should  have  been  stated  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  was  to  pay  us  a  sum  less  by  90,000/. 
than  2,500,000/.  The  bon.  gentleman  then 
moved,  *<  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  a  copy  of  the  proposal  of  Messrs. 
Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.  Baring,  Brothers, 
and  Co.  and  N.  M.  Rothschild,  esq.  for 
pajTing  the  sum  of  2,500,000/.  into  his 
majesty's  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the 
Austrian  government,  referred  to  in  a 
copy  of  the  Treasury  minute,  dated  I2ih 
Oct.  182S,  on  the  table  of  the  House." 

VOL.  X. 
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•  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  flattered  himself  that  recent  dis« 
cnssions  had  satisfied  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  nothing  had  taken 
place  in  the  transaction  in  question  of  a 
secret  or  objectionable  nature;  and  he 
still  hoped  that  what  had  been  already 
said  was  satisfactory  to  the  House  gene- 
rally. If  the  hon.  gentleman  wanted  a 
precedent  for  the  transaction,  he  could 
not  gratify  him ;  for  upon  consulting  the 
records  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  relating  to  a  matter  of  at 
all  a  similar  character.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  seem  to  understand  this  busi> 
ness,  which  had  proceeded  briefly  thus: 
The  Austrian  government  had  proposed 
to  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  Austrian 
stodc :  but  that  would  have  been  a  most 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  settlement ;  for  if 
this  government  had  taken  stock,  they 
must  have  gone  into  the  market  with  it. 
What  they  could  have  done  in  that  case, 
he  really  did  not  understandi  though  he 
had  no  ooubt  they  would  have  made  but 
an  indifferent  bargain.  This  government 
would  have  been  liable  upon  its  sales  to 
all  the  fluctuations  to  which  the  stocks  were 
exposed.  It  was  therefore  thought  the 
better  plan  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
they  could  get  at  some  money  instead.  The 
Austrian  soveminent  agreed  to  this  pro- 
position ;  but,  having  no  means  of  raising 
the  requisite  amount  of  money  within 
their  own  territories,  they  employed  cer- 
tain capitalists  in  this  country.  This  go- 
vernment then  desired  to  know  what  mo- 
ney those  capitalists  could  afford  to  give 
for  this  stock ;  and  it  was  perfectly  true, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  transaction, 
and  before  an  ofier  was  finally  made, 
some  written  communications  had  passed 
between  the  contractors  and  the  Treasury. 
The  contractors,  at  length,  on  behalf  of 
Austria,  produced  their  uUimatum  ;  and  it 
had  fieemed  to  government  much  better 
to  take  what  was  offered  than  to  say  <<  If 
we  cannot  have  all  we  want,  we  will  have 
nothing/'  He  really  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  for  producing  all  those  writ- 
ten documents  that,  in  a  preliminary  stage 
of  thejiusiness,  might  have  passed  on  this 
subject  between  govern  fnent  and  the  con- 
tractors ;  and  not  conceiving  that  the 
slightest  blame  could  possibly  attach  to 
government  for  its  share  in  the  transac- 
tion,, he  could. not  feel  himself  justified  in 
acceding  to  the  osajblon. 

Mr.  Hume  still  ^ught,  tlutt  if  such  a 
paper  as  he  spoke  of  was  in  existence, 
2K 
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the  government  ought  to  produce  it. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  with  thi« 
Steele  in  their  hands,  they  had  not  gone  to 
the  Bank  or  Exchange,  and  asked  how 
much  the  public  wouM  give  them  for  it. 
This  was  the  usual  practice.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  proceeded  as  it  would 
with  a  loan;  and  to  have  said,  *<  We  have 
got  30,000,000  of  florins,  or  whatever  the 
sum  was,  in  Austrian  stock ;  who  will  give 
us  most  for  it  F**  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  warranted  in  consider- 
ing the  supposed  amount  oft  woraillions  and 
a  half,  equal  to  that  specific  sum  of  mo- 
ney; or  in  granting  the  contractors  a  dis. 
count  of  5  per  cent,  when  money  was  at 
4  per  cent,  and  even  less,  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  furnish  that  in- 
formation which  his  hon.  friend  seemed 
not  to  be  in  possession  of.  Undoubtedly, 
the  offer  alluded  to  did  not  exist  as  a  do- 
cument. There  was  no  written  papers  of 
the  kind.  It  was»  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  with  him 
7Mr.  Baring),  a  specific  proposal,  in  which 
the  Treasury  had  finally  acquiesced.  After 
considerable  discussions  about  the  terms 
of  payment,  before  the  offer  was  made,  it 
was  at  last  made  verbally,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  one  of  the  parties.  Therefore  no 
such  paper  existed.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  observe,  that  he  fully  concurred 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  that  general 
principle  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  so  oflen 
advocated;  namely,  that  transactions  of 
this  kind  should  be  public.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  there  was  no  public  opera- 
tion to  be  performed,  because  the  Aus- 
trian minister  of  Fmance  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  only  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  and  the  government  of  this  country 
determined  to  accept  it.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Austrian  bankers  at  Vienna  became,  in 
the  meanwhile,  mixed  up  with  the  trans- 
ction.  They  had  granted  a  loan  them- 
selves to  their  government,  and  it  was 
understood  there  should  be  no  other  with- 
out their  consent.  They  therefore  neces- 
sarily became  parties  to  the  transaction, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  without  their 
consent*  Their  government,  again,  could 
not  send  their  stock  here,  through  any 
other  channel  but  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  nor  would  it  have  been  decent  in 
the  latter,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
treat  that  stock  in  the  public  way  that 
would  have,  been  then  requisite.  The 
contractors  saw  lord  Liverpool  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  first 
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instance;  and  tlie  transaction  became,  in  its 
completion,  merely  a  verbal  one. 

Mr.  Maberly  conceived,  that  the  ob* 
jection  of  his  hon.  friend  was  directed 
rather  against  the  principle  of  contracting 
loans  in  secret,  than  against  the  actuiu 
terms  that  had  been  obtained.  Hie  reco- 
very of  the  loan  itself  was,  as  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  well  described  it,  m 
God-send,  for  the  emperor  of  Austria 
might  in  fairness  have  got  rid  of  the  whole 
thing,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
our  government  in  oroittme  to  press  tbe 
claim.  He  thought,  with  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  foreign  department,  that  tbe 
emperor  of  Austria  might  have  sot  rid,  with 
fairness  and  justice,  even  of  the  payin^nt 
which  he  had  now  consented  to  niake. 
At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  emneror  had 
transferred  to  another  power  nis  domi- 
nions in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  defence 
of  which  dominions  this  loan  had  been 
contracted.  He  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
say  to  the  government  of  this  country* 
*<  I  have  parted  with  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  debt  which  I  contracted  for^  ihem 
must  go  along  with  the  ceded  provinces.*' 
In  not  using  that  language,  the  empeiiir 
of  Austria  had  acted  like  a  man  of  the 
highest  honour. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cannings  afker  repeating 
his  former  eulogium  on  the  honourable 
conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion, proceeded  to  show  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
was  founded  on  a  mistake.  That  boo. 
member  seemed  to  imagine,  that' the  Bri- 
tish government  had  been  in  poisesiicm 
of  the  stock  before  there  had  been  any 
intervention  of  the  British  bankers*  aba 
that  it  could  therefore  have  gone  Into  the 
market,  and  asked  who  would  give  tbe 


most  money  for  the  stock  it  ha^  61 
Now,  this  had  never  been  the  cue.  Hie 
Austrian  government  had  wishe^^o  pay 
in  a  quantity  of  stock,  and  the  Bri|Ui  gp- 
vernment  to  get  paid  in  a  determinate 
sum  of  monev.  When  this  became  evi- 
dent to  the  Austrian  government,  it  be- 
came a  question  with  Austria,'  how  she 
should  change  her  stock  into  money ;  and 
the  money  question  in  the  first  case 
arose  with  the  Austrian  bankers.  It  was 
not  until  the  English  houses  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  emperor  of  Austria  that  apr 
negotiation  had  been  commenced  wim 
them  by  the  British  govemmenti  snd 
during  no  part  of  that  negotMoA  had 
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they  ever  been  confiidered  as  parties  pro- 
posing to  advance  a  loan  to  it.  The  point 
of  ioformationa  therefore,  at  which  the 
hon.  member  wished  to  arrive^  was  found- 
ed upon  an  assumption  of  facts  that  never 
had  any  existeace* 

Mr.  Hobhouse  asked  a  question  relatrve 
to  the  nett  amount  that  was  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  this 
loan. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repljed, 
-that  the  nett  amount  would  be  about 
%200|000/*,  owing  to  some  per-ccntages 
to  be  paid  on  it. 

Mr.  James  complained,  that  the  money 
so  long  kept  back  by  Austria  should  bie 
so  much  diminished  as  it  must  be  by- the 
per*centage  allowed  to  the  contractors. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Postage  Rates  ^Newspapers  in 
THE  Colonies — New  Post  Office.] 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit* 
tee  on  the  Postage  Rates.  On  the  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  rate  of  postage  to  the 
i^olonies, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  inquire,  why  news- 
papers were  not  sent  as  free  of  postage  to 
the  colonies  as  they  were  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  to  Ireland  ?  The  high  rate  of  postage  at 
which  they  were  charged  prevented  a  free 
dissemination  of  knowledge  between  the 
parent  state  and  the  colonies.  By  returns 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  he  ob- 
served that,  for  some  time  past,  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  sent  to  our  colonial 
dependencies  nad  been  regularly  dimi- 
nisning«  In  1810,  the  number  of  daily 
papers  sent  to  them  amounted  to  only 
3B3;  in  1817,  they  had  diminished  to 
271*  and  in  1821,  to  206.  This  was  at- 
tributable to  the  high  rate  of  postage 
charged  upon  them.  A  daily  paper  was 
charged  12/.  I4i. ;  a  paper  printed  three 
days  a  week,  7/.  14^.  4flf.,  and  a  weekly 
paper,  about  2L  4«.  He  was  authorized 
to  state,  by  more  than  one  newspaper 
proprietor,  that  it  was  their  decided  opi- 
nion, that  if  newspapers  werp  allowed  to 
go  free  of  expense  to  the  colonies,  the 
loss  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue 
from  such  a  measure  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  stamps  which'would  then  be  used. 
He  could  find  no  act  of  parliament  autho- 
rizing the  government  to  levy  postage 
upon  newspapers  going  abroad;  and  if 
.  there  was  such  an  i^  he  should  like  to 
know  where  it  was  to  be  found.  The  hon. 
.Q^n^bet  iH^ncluded  by  moving  a  resolu- 


tion, the  effect  of  which  was,  to  exempt 
newspapers  from  postage  that  were  going 
to  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  not  expected  this 
question  to  come  on  this  evening,  he  had 
omitted  to  bring  down  with  him  a  memo- 
randum which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
inform  the  hon.  member,  when  the  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  by  which  this 
postage  was  enacted.  It  was,  however, 
an  act  of  old  date  which  imposed  this 
postage,  and  which  authorized  certain  of^ 
ficers  of  the  Post-office  to  apply  it  to  their 
own  use.  He  was  sure  that  all  who  heard 
him  would  agree,  that  there  were  no  pub- 
lic officers  who  deserved  a  liberal  remu- 
neration more  than  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  Post-office.  Mr.  Freeling 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  public  officer^ 
in  the  country,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  be  most  liberally  dealt  with.  He  had 
a  fact  to  relate,  which  he  thought  would 
convince  the  hon.  member  that  he  would 
best  consult  the  public  convenience  by 
withdrawing  his  motion.  It  would  be  re^ 
collected  that,  in  the  last  year,  the  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  had  received  poweri 
to  inquire  into  the  various  fees  and  emolu- 
ments received  by  the  different  clerks  in 
the  Post-office.  They  were  now  engaged 
upon  that  inquiry,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  greatly  impeded,  if  the  House 
should  come  to  a  resolution  to  repeal 
those  acts.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  his  rao^- 
tion.  If  he  did  not,  he  must  meet  it  with 
a  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
to  put  off*  his  motion,  if  any  inconvenience 
was  likely  to  arise  from  it ;  provided  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  let 
the  question  drop.  He  trusted  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  in  the  act  of  parliament,  author- 
ising the  Treasury  to  carry  such  a  mea- 
sure into  immediate  execution,  if  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry  should  recom- 
mend it.  His  object  in  suggesting  such 
a  clause  was,  to  guard  against  the  evil  6f 
postponing  the  operation  to  another  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  disap- 
proved altogether  of  such  a  singular  mode 
of  legislation.  They  had  no  right  to  con- 
jecture what  the  commissioners  might 
propose,  and  therefore  none  to  adopt  any 
proceeding  founded  oa  the  anticipation  of 
their  judgment. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  all  he  wished  was, 
to  guard  against  the  loss  of  a  whole  year, 
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in  comioff  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
beneficial  arrangement.  It  was  possible, 
that  the  commissioners  might  delay  their 
report  to  a  period  of  the  session  which 
would  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impractic- 
able! for  parliament  to  act  upon  their 
suggestion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  could  not  pledge  himself  as  to  the  time 
when  the  report  would  be  made,  but  he 
was  certain  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
would  take  place. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  said,  that  as  the  postoge 
rates  were  befoi  e  the  House,  he  wished 
%o  ask  a  question  relative  to  a  project 
which  existed  some  years  aso  of  building 
a  new  Post-office.  He  believed  that 
140,000/.  had  been  expended  in  pur- 
chasing land  for  the  site  of  it.  Now,  was 
the  idea  of  building  it  abandoned  ?  If  it 
was,  the  land  ought  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  Treasury :  if  it 
was  not,  what  had  become  of  the  plans, 
and  when  were  they  to  be  carried  into 
execution  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  ad- 
mitted, that  this  project  had  for  some 
time  past  been  in  abeyance.  By  the  act 
for  building  a  new  rost-office,  the  city 
had  been  compelled  to  advance  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  had  actually  advanced 
.80,000/.  on  the  security  of  two  city  bonds. 
|n  the  cpurse  of  last  year,  the  proceeds 
of  one  of  those  bonds  had  been  paid  into 
|he  consolidated  fund,  and  the  other  was 
liow  in  the  hjands  of  the  Post-master-ge- 
neral. It  had  been  submitted  to  him  by 
^ome  individuals  in  t)ie  city,  that  as  the 
city  had  furnished  so  large  a  sum,  some 
.measures  o^ght  to  be  taken  for  carrying 
ithe  projected  plan  into  execution.  The 
jconsequence  w^s,  that  he  had  taken  the 
subject  into  consideration  ;  and,  upon  the 
best  attention  he  could  give  to  it,  he 
bad  decided,  that  the  interest  of  the 
public  would  be  promoted  by  proceed- 
ing with  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble. Plans  had  been  submitted  to  him, 
which  appeared .  fully  equal  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
orders  had  been  since  given  to  compe- 
tent persons  to  execute  them.  Though 
muph  money  had  already  been  expended 
on  this  project,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  call  upon  parliament  at  present 
frr  more. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  know  whether 
the  citjT  had  given  the  sum  which  it  had 
been  originally  agreed  that  it  should  con^ 
Wibute.    HfB  ha4   iinderstpod»  that  the 


whole  of  the  money  voted  for  this  build- 
ing had  been  expended,  as  was  predict- 
ed in  the  committee,  in  baying  •nd 
clearing  ground  for  its  erection.  Was 
this  so  or  not  ? 

.  The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  aaidl^ 
that  the  city  bad  complied  with  all  the 
terms  which  had  been  demanded  of  it* 
He  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  a  large 
sum  bad  been  expended  in  obtaining  tlie 
objects  which  the  hon.  member  bad  jvas 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  added»  that  Cbe 
city  had  not  merely  complied  widi  the 
terms  exacted  from  it,  but  had  also  beoD 
S0,000/.  out  of  pocket  b?  this  project; 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  there  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  sentlemaD.  On 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday^  do  fo- 
reign post  lefl  London.  This  was  fbimd 
very  inconvenient  by  several  mefchanta  ; 
and  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  aak, 
whether  some  alteration  could  not  be 
made  in  the  present  practwe,  so  thai  the 
foreign  post  should  go  out  oo  altttmale 
days  throughout  the  week*    . 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqmt  gnm 
no  answer  to  this  questioo,  .....  r 

The  amendment  was  withdraih^  ■  and 
the  resolutions  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday^  February  Vl* 

Conduct  of  Mr.  Chetwtiid,  a  Male- 
B£R— Cask  of  Charles  Flutt^J  .  Mr. 
Denman  rose  to  present  a  Petition,  etoh 
he  deemed  to  be  one  of  very  conaideriMe 
importance,  especially  when  he  conadcred 
the  vast  powers  which  had  been  oonfenred 
on  magistrates  by  a  late  act  of  parliament. 
The  petition  was  from  a  Mr.  Cluuk»  Flinty 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  a  magit- 
trate  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  aciiog  aa 
chairman  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Seasions 
in  that  coimty,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
that  House ;  and  he  must  say,  looking  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
conduct  of  that  magistrate  appeared  to 
call  for  a  considerable  degree  of  inquiry. 
He  had  felt  it  right  to  commuaicate  to 
that  hon.  gentleman  TMr.  Chetwynd),  tfao 
contents  of  this  petiuon ;  and»  though  it 
was  not  without  pain  that  he  brought  for- 
ward an  imputation  on  tbeoaaduct  of  any 
member  or  that  Houaoi  he  certainly 
thought  that  the  statemeoti  made  by  the 
petitioner  required  to  be  rebutted  hy 
slroog  circumstaocea  of  justifeatiePt  Mr 
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fore  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member 
could  be  reconciled  to  what  was  due  from 
anagiatrate  of  the  country,  in  the  cor- 
rect and  impartial  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  petition  was  of  verf  considerable 
i»ngth,  and  contained  a  ereat  variety  i»f 
allegations,  which  could  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  compressed  into  a  shorter  com- 

Kss.  All  these  allegations  the  hon.  mem- 
r  opposite  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  Some  reflections  were  cast  by 
the  petitioner  on  the  supposed  motives  of 
the  hon.  member,  on  which  he  should 
abstain  from  making  any  observation ;  the 
^cts  of  the  case  be  should  state  to  the 
House  as  briefly  as  possible^  It  was  a 
circumstance  well  known  in  the  county  of 
Stafibrd,  that  certain  disputes  had,  for 
some  time,  existed  respectmg  the  proper- 
ty of  sir  George  Jemingham,  a  claim  ha- 
ving been  set  up,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Cooke,  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  that  baronet.  These  disputes  had  been 
carried  on  with  considerable  asperity  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  one  of  the  tenants  of 
sir  Georgie  Jerningham  had  been  actually 
turned  out  of  possession,  and  an  individual 
named  John  Wilkes  had  been  put  into  pos- 
session, by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  op- 
posite party.  John  Wilkes  having  obtain- 
ed possession,  a  person  named  Figgin, 
came  shortly  after  to  recover  forcible  pos- 
session, andhe(  Mr.  D.)  must  say,  that  the 
legality  of  the  means  by  which  this  was 
attempted  was  extremely  questionable. 
The  circumstances  attendmg  the  forcible 
re-entry  took  place  under  the  supposed 
•iMnction  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year 
"of  the  present  reign,  called  the  Wilful- 
Trespass  act,  which,  in  cases  of  wanton 
and  malicious  trespass,  empowered  con* 
stables,  and  indeed  all  other  persons,  to 
arrest  and  imprison  the  parties  supposed 
to  be  guilty  of  such  trespass.  Now,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  it  had  ever  entered 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature, 
that  this  act  could  by  possibility  be  ap^ 
plied  to  cases  of  disputed  right.  It  could 
never  have  been  intended  by  the  legisla- 
ture, that  this  act  should  apply  to  cases 
where  possession  had  actuallv  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  right  of  possession 
could  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
procedure.  Mr.  Figgin,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  recover  possession  under  this 
act ;  he  look  several  constables  with  him, 
and  broke  the  locks  which  Wilkes  had 
put  on  the  gates.  The  constables  then 
'took  into  custody  Wilkes,  Hammers- 
toy,  MinA  other  peraoos  wild  were  c<Hicem- 


ed  with  them  in  obtaining  possession. 
Now  this  proceeding  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  exceedingly  questionable,  and  the 
extraordinary    construction    which    had 
been  put  on  this  recent  act  of  parliament, 
entitled  any  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  question  it  to  favourable  consideration. 
In  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  these  in- 
dividuals, a  number  of  persons,  amoontins 
to  three  or  four  hundred,  collected  round 
the  constables;  some  strong  and  indig- 
nant expressions  were  used,  but  no  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  the  constables ;  -  no 
attempt  was  made  to    rescue   the   pri- 
soners ;   nor  was  any  assault  committed 
except  perhaps  in  the  strict  le^  sense  of 
the  word.    Mr.  Flint,  the  petitioner,  the 
legal  adviser    of   Wilkes,    and   an    as- 
sistant of  his  brother,  who  was  an  attor- 
ney at  Uttoxeter  in  the  same  county, 
happened  accidentally  to  be  staying  at  an 
inn  in  Stafford  on  business  relating  to  the 
corporation,  when  he  heard  that  his  client 
was  being  conveyed  to  prison.    Mr.  Flint 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and    repeatedly 
asked  the  constable  to  shew  his  authority. 
The  constable  replied  that  he  had  his  au» 
thority  in  his  pocket  %  but  when  the  man 
was  lodged  in  gaol,  Mr.  Flint  went  to  the 
house  ot  the  constable  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  and  found  that  he  had  no  specific 
warrant  for  execution,  but  simply  a  war- 
rant appointing  him  as  a  constable  to  keep 
the  peace.    It  appeared  from  a  full  and 
correct  report  in  a  provincial  newspaper, 
that  there  was  no  attempt  whatever  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  the  constable— no- 
thing like  personal  interference,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Flint,  to  rescue  his  client,  or 
to  excite  others  to  rescue   him.    £ven 
supposing,  however,  that  there  had  been 
sucn  a  resistance  of  authority,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  whether  any  of  thepar- 
g  could  beproperly  corwicted  of  a  riot ; 
r  if  the  Trespass-act  was,  improperly 
put  into  execution,  they  could  not  have 
been  legally  convicted  of  a  riot,  for   ha- 
ving resisted  such  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
ercise of  authority.   1 1  appeared,  however, 
that  the  part  which  Mr.  Flint  had  ta- 
ken on  this  occasion  was  perfectly  un- 
premeditated ;  he  happened  to  be  at  Staf- 
ford on  business ;  he  heard  of  the  forcible 
arrest  of  his  client ;    and,  on  coming  to 
the  spot  where  the  transaction  took  p&ce, 
he  merely  protested  against  the  illegality 
of  the  proceedings,  and  took  no  part 
whatever  in  any  acts  of  violence,  if  indeed 
acts  of  Violence  were  committed  by  other 
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persoDs.  It  certainly  appeared  to  be  a 
case  in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
ford (Mr.  Chetvirynd)^  the  Chairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  was  bound  to  direct 
the  jury  to  acquit  Mr.  Flint,  when  be  was 
indicted  with  the  other  parties  for  the  aU 
leged  riot*  But  instead  of  taking  this 
course,  howeter,  the  Chairman  bald  told 
the  Jury,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Flint  waa  an  attorney^  although  this  fact 
had  been  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  that  if  he  was  an  attor- 
ney, his  conduct  was  not  justifiable.  He 
declared,  that  in  his  opinion  the  case  was 
nuute  out  equally  against  all  the  defendants, 
and  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
the  case  of  Mr.  Flint,  who  had  merely 
come  forward  to  give  advice  to  his  client* 
and  the  other  parties^  who  had  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  law.  The 
jury  hardly  turned  round,  but  almost  im« 
mediately  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  all  the  defendants  [hear!  from 
tbe  Ministerial  benches].  This  conclu- 
rmva  might  naturally  beexpected,  aftersuch 
a  summing-up  from  the  chairman.  When 
sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  some  more 
evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  Mr. 
Flint  was  engaged  in  examining  the  char- 
ter of  the  corporation  at  the  time  he  was 
£rst  informed  of  his  client's  arrest — a  fact 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  Chair- 
man in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury. 
There  were  only  two  justices  in  court,  the 
hon. gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Chetwynd) 
and  a  reverend  magistrate  of  tlie  county. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  other  magis- 
trates were  consulted  about  the  sentence, 
but  they  were  not  present,  and  conse- 
quently they  must  have  determined  the 
roesaure  of  punishment  without  any  op- 
portunity 01  judging  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  might  be  ur^ed  against  it.  The 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  assisted  by  the 
reverend  divine,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  all  the  par- 
ties. The  attorney  who  came  unexpec- 
tedly to  his  client  was  to  be  treated  like 
all  the  rest ;  and,  accordingly,  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
hard  labour  during  the  period  of  his  con- 
finement; which  hard  labour,  as  the 
House  was  aware,  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  tread- 
millamong  all  the  felons  and  malefactors  of 
the  worst  and  most  disgusting  description. 
The  state  of  the  petitioner's  health  ren- 
dered him  a  Torjr  onfit  object  for  this  kind 
of  laboar*  and  it  was  nol  until  this  fact 


was  certified  by  a  surgeon,  that  the  punish- 
ment was  discontinued.  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  petitioner  owed  nothing  to 
the  humanity  of  the  visiting  magistrates. 
Another  statement  made  by  ihc  petitioner 
was,  that  his  memorial  to  the  right  hon. 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  representing  the  circum- 
stances which  required  some  mitigation  of 
his  sentence,  had  been  kept  back  by  iho 
gaoler.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  the  memorial  did  not  reach 
the  secretary  of  state  until  the  end  of  De* 
cember.  He  must  own  that  he  felt  some 
degree  of  surprise^  that  when  a  case  o£ 
this  nature  reached  tlie  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  no  inquiry  was  made  into  it.  The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  prisoner 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  situation 
in  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  might  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  case 
had  excited  considerable  attention  in  the 
county,  and  that  on  the  31  st  of  January 
a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
had  taken  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  matter  into  consideration.  A  full  bench 
of  magistrates  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve, 
met,  and  having  discussed  xhe  matter  they 
resolved  not  to  inquire— not  to  mitigate 
the  sentence — but  to  do  what  the  House 
of  Commons  had  done  on  a  late  occasioot 
when  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  re» 
spect  to  the  Spanish  question  was  brought 
under  consideration;  namely,  to  pronounce 
a  panegyric  on  theconduct  of^ the  party 
accused.  This  they  did  without  inquiry, 
and  without  the  means  of  forming  ajudg* 
ment  upon  the  case ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rev.  divine,  not  one  of  them 
was  present  when  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced.— It  had  been  suggested  to  him 
that,  as  some  proceedings  had  beeninstituk- 
ted  in  the  court  of  King^s-bench  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Stafford,  this  petition 
should  not  have  been  presented,  until  such 
proceedings  had  terminated;  but  he  enter- 
tained quite  a  different  opinion.  He  con- 
ceived, that  the  petitioner  had  a  right  to 
come  before  the  House  the  very  first  mo- 
ment he  had  an  opportunity :  and  be 
trusted  the  House  would  be  of  opinion 
that  this  summary  power  of  magistrates 
ought  to  undergo  some  consideration,  an  J, 
if  deemed  necessary,  that  a  part  at  least  of 
those  powers  might  be  repealed,  to  pre- 
vent such  an  application  of  them  as  had 
appeared  from  the  statement  he  had  made. 
But  how  stood  the  case  ?  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  ^plied  to  the  court  of  Km^'s- 
bench  for  a  criminal  information  agamst 
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tome  of  the  London  papers  for  the  pali- 
lication  of  these  ftalements,  a^ompanied 
by  some  observations  which  he  consider- 
ed libellous.  Accordingly,  a  rule  was 
granted,  which  was  now  pending.  The 
publication  in  question  had  taken  place  at 
so  early 'a  period,  that  the  information 
might  have  been  moved  for  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term :  had  that  been  done, 
the  rule  would  now  either  have  been  made 
absolute  or  discharged,  and  the  trial  might 
then  have  taken  place  the  next  spring  as- 
sizes ;  but  the  application  had  been  de- 
lay^ so  long,  that  the  rule  could  not  now 
be  made  absolute  until  the  next  term,  and 
the  trial  could  not  come  on  until  the  sum- 
mer assizes ;  and,  according  to  this  course, 
the 'petitioner  could  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  petition  until  the  next 
session.  This  statement,  he  conceived, 
was  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted.  And  besides, 
in  fact,  the  question  of  the  newspapers 
was  collateral  to  the  present  subject.  The 
statements  in  those  papers,  and  the  obser- 
vations that  accompanied  them,  might 
have  been  as  gross  and  infamous  a  libelas 
ever  was  published,  for  any  thing  he  knew ; 
but  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  answerine  the  alle- 
gations in  the  petition  (and  that  was  the 
only  objection  that  could  be  set  up) 
would  let  out  the  case  which  he  meant  to 
make  at  the  trial.  In  point  of  fact,  all 
that  could  be  stated  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  already  appeared  when  the  crimi- 
nal information  was  moved  for.  However, 
he  ( Mr.D. )  had  now  done  his  doty :  he  bad 
-stated  all  trie  facts  of  the  case,  be  hoped 
accurately,  and  the  result  of  that  state- 
ment was  this,  that  the  act  itself,  in  the 
first  place,  was  illegal,  for  the  offence  did 
hot  come  within  the  Wilful-trespass  act ; 
in  the  next  place  the  resistance  was  not 
violent;  whatever  blame  was  attached  to 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  individuals, 
.that  by  no  means  applied  to  another  indi- 
vidual who  happened  accidentally  to  come 
to  the  spot  and  tendered  the  best  profes- 
sional advice  he  was  capable  of  giving  to 
his  client.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
House,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case— considering  the  condition 
of  the  individual,  and  his  situation  in  life 
—would  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  little 
too  hard  he  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
tread-mill  amongst  common  felons.  He 
thought  it  right,  in  conclusion,  to  state, 
that  the  petitioner  concluded  by  express- 
ing «  hope— «  That  this  gross  abuse  of 


magisterial  [authority  would  receive  the 
senous  animadversions  of  the  Hotise,  Ae 
only  redress  which  the  petitioner  could 
receive,  and  which  alone  could  be  given 
by  the  hon.  House;  and  the  petitioner 
further  intreated  the  honourable  House 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  a 
repetition  of  so  gross  an  abuse  of  power, 
by  the  revision  of  an  act  which  had  been 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  gratifVing  ma- 
lignant feelings  of  prejudice  and  personal 
resentments.'*  He  should  not  deal  fairly 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  did  not  state 
that  the  petition  ascribed  to  him  personal 
motives  for  the  course  he  had  adopted. 
One  of  the  causes  imputed  was,  an  alter- 
cation between  the  hon.  gentleman  and 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Flint,  who  practised  as 
an  attorney  at  Uttoxeter.  But  he  Aould 
also  state,  that  Abraham  Flint,  the  bro- 
ther, had  been  committed  three  years 
ago  by  the  hon.  gentleman  for  an  assault 
upon  a  female.  This  assault  he  Represent- 
ed as  very  trifling ;  however,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  fined  lOOL 
An  appeal  was  subsequently  made  to  the 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment (lord  Sidmouth),  containing 
a  statement  of  the  case,  and  praying  for 
a  remission  of  the  fine.  However,  lord 
Sidmouth,  just  at  that  period,  retired  from 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel),  and 
one  €t  the  first  acts  done  by  the  riebt  hon. 
gentleman  in  his  new  office  was,  to  liberate 
the  prisoner,  and  remit  the  fine.  Surely 
that  act  afibrded  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  magistrates  had  exceeded  those 
just  bounds  which  all  persons  holding 
such  offices  should  observe !  Whether  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself  had  interfered,  he 
did  not  know,  but  whoever  did  interfere, 
it  was  obvious  it  must  have  been  done 
from  an  impression  of  too  great  severity 
in  the  sentence.  One  would  have  thouglit 
then,  that  the  former  transaction  would 
have  suggested  moderation  in  the  latter 
case.  He  had  now  gone  through  all  the 
statements  of  the  case,  and  he  should 
leave  them  without  further  comment, 
and  move  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  pe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  bringing  up  the 
petition.  Its  sole  object  seemed  to  oe  to 
cast  an  imputation  upon  a  most  excellent 
and  respectable  magistrate,  and  a  member 
of  that  House.  When  the  House  consi- 
dered the  tfldenta  and  attatiunenlt  of  the 
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bon.  and  learned  gentlcniBn  wboM  cha- 
racter and  conduct  the  ^tition  impngned, 
they  would  eaiilvpercette  bow  competent 
be  WBi  to  defend  nimieir,  and  he  wai  con- 
fident the  hon.  gentleman  would  eire  a 
most  iatififactory  refutation  to  all  the 
charges  contained  in  the  petition.  But, 
it  might  happen  that  an  individual  of  le«< 
power  and  inferior  talentt  would  be  placed 
m  the  lame  lituation  ;  and  it  was  not  every 
man,  buwever  itrangly  he  might  feel,  that 
waa  able  to  expreis  himielf  efficiently  ; 
And  he  contended,  that  no  magiitrate 
abould  ever  be  placed  in  luch  a  lituation. 
The  deficiency  which  ha  complained  of  in 
the  preient  petition  waa  thia.  that  a  court 
of  juitice  waa  the  proper  place  to  apply 
for  redreai,  and  there  waa  no  itatement 
in  the  petition  that  luchan  application  had 
been  made.  If  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  bad  been  luch  aa  the  petition 
repreaented,  there  could  ba  no  doubt 
that  a  criminal  information   would  have 


which  would  have  been  followed  up,  ifde- 
aerving  it,  with  due  severity ;  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  who  diacharg- 
ed  the  magialerid  dutiea  in  the  different 
countiea — and  a  moit  onerout  office  it 
waa — whether  they  would  conlinue  to  act, 
if  thev  felt  thetntelvea  conitantly  liable  to 
be  called  upon  tn  defend  themselves  from 
auch  charges  as  these  i  If  justice  had 
been  demanded,  and  the  application  re- 
fused,  then  the  petitioner  would  have  done 
right  in  coming  to  this  House;  butnoal- 
legation  of  tMt  kind  had  been  made, 
either  in  the  petition,  or  in  the  speech  of 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  pre- 
aented  it,  and  therefore  he  should  oppose 
the  motioB  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr,  Chetwynd  then  ruse  and  addressed 
the  House  to  the  following  effect,  evidently 
under  the  ioSuence  nf  very  strong  feelings 
—Mr.  Speaker ;  I  rise  to  present  my  moat 
earnest  prayer  that  the  petition,  which  has 
juat  been  presented  to  tbe  House,  may  be 
prought  up  and  read ;  for  I  should  nold 
mysdf  unwortliy  ever  again  to  rise  to  ad- 
dreat  you— 1  should  consider  myself  dis- 
qualified from  ever  again  sitting  on  the 
justice  (eat — if,  upon  the  ground  of  any 
technical  informality,  1  objected  to  having 
the  Petition  received  i  or  if  I  gave  the 
■lightest  opposition  to  the  most  complete 
and  unrestncted  investigation  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  allegations  it  contains. 
1  am,  Sir,  at  this  moment  prepared  to  go 
through  the  details  of  that  petition  sen- 
tence by  aeateiioa ;  and,  i/ it  shall  not  ap- 


ConAel  of  Mr.  Chtbi^iid,  a  Member^  {bii 
pear  from  the  facts  which  I  ahall  itete 
and  which  1  am  happily  in  a  condition  ti 
aubsiantiate.  that  there  is  not  the  abado* 
of  a  foundation  fur  any,  even  the  amalleai 
portion  of  those  charges,  I  earnestly  ini' 
plore  this  House  to  visit  upon  my  heaii 
their  most  heavy  animadversion,  even  tc 
dismiss  me  from  the  House,  and  to  call 
upon  the  lord  Chancellor  to  strike  mj 
name  out  of  the  list  of  magistratea.  I  ioit' 
plore  the  House  to  hear  that  petition  read 
and  in  the  name  of  justice  to  hear  mj 
answer  [loud  cheers]. 

The  AUonuy-Gmwal  (sir  J.  Copley] 
said,  he  was  aniious  to  make  a  few  r» 
marlcs  upon  this  subject,  as  it  had  &Uea 
to  his  lot  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  And  first,  he  wish- 
ed to  advert  to  a  itatement  contalDad  ii 
the  conclusion  of  his  hon,  and  leaned 
friend's  speech ;  he  meant  with  reaped  is 
Mr.  Abraham  Flint,  the  brother  of  the 
petitioner.  The  fact  was  tfaiai  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  lord  Sidmouth,  in  the 


shape  of  a  petition,  to  mitinte  tbe  aen* 
tence  which  had  been  passed  npon  him  b| 
hi*  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  mcn^ber  foi 
Stafford.  That  petition  was  suppiMedJiy 
the  interference  of  hi*  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  but,  afler  a  perusal  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  lord  Sidmouth  bad 
been  of  opinion,  that  tlierewere  nogroUDdi 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  How- 
ever, not  satisfied  with  having  gone  so  far, 
as  soon  as  lord  Sidmouth  had  retired  fron 
office,  and  wa*  succeeded  by  his  right  bon. 
friend  (Mr.  Peel),  so  far  from  any  pre* 

i'udice remaining  in  the  mind  of  bis  boiuaad 
earned  friend  against  that  individual  thai 
be  actually  renewed  his  application  to  iha 
secretary  of  itate,  and,  on  the  second  oecar 
sion,  his  prayer  was  attended  withanccBaa, 
and  his  right  hon.  friend  consented  U 
yield  to  his  intreaties.  Then,  be  would 
boldly  ask,  what  pretence  waa  tbera  foi 
an  imputation  of  undue  prejudice  in  tba 
mind  of  his  bon.  friend,  against  tbe  prfr 
sent  petitioner,  or  against  any  member  ol 
his  family  i  Did  not  bis  own  couducl 
furnish  the  best  refutation  [cbeera]  I 
Now,  with  respect  In  the  present  cliargi 
what  were  the  facts  i  An  individual  wai 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
law,  and  having  been  arrested  by  a  con- 
stable, an  immense  crowd  of  people  aa- 
semble  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hun. 
dred,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  from 
the  constituted  authorities.  Lie  hoped 
the  House  would  not  be  led  away  by  the 
a  farte  atatementi  of  the  .petitiooer ;  fbc 
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lie  rauirt  inform'  them»  thiA  the  magistrates 
- who'sat  uponr  the  bench  oii  that  occasion, 
liad  had  dn  opportunity  in  the  court  of 
^King's-hehch,  of  contradicting  these 
atatenients,  and  that  it  had  been  done  in  the 
iDost  satisfkctory  manner  upon  the  affida* 
▼its  of  his  hou.  and  learned  friend,  and  of 
'the  reverend  clergjrman  who  presided 
along  with  him  and  several  others.  This 
man  Flint  was  one  of  the  party  who  had 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  rescue.  Now, 
It  was  stated  in  the  petition,  that  the 
magistrates  had  refused  to  bind  these  par- 
ties over  to  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  this 
the  magistrates  had  denied  on  oath,  and 
declared  to  be  untrue.  Again,  another 
Important  assertion  was  contained  in  the 
-petition,  although  his  hon.  and  learned 
iKend-  (Mr.  Denman)  had  not  thought 
proper  to  advert  to  it.  It  was  this,  that 
although  originally  there  was  no  intention 
to  indict  Flint,* his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Chet- 
wynd),  who  was  himself  afterwards  to  sit 
upon  the'  cause,  had  interposed  to  pro* 
cure  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
llim  [hear,' hear  !]1  Ttiis  base  and  libel- 
Ions  allegation  his  hon.  friend  had  contra- 
dicted upon  oath ;  and  it  was  further  con- 
tiradtcted  by  the  gentleman  who  assisted 
in  niimaging  the  business  of  sirG.  Jeming- 
ham.  If,  then,  he  opposed  the  bringing 
up  this  petition,  it  was  because  the  peti- 
tioner had  ventured  to  calumniate  a  mem- 
ber 6f  that  House,  and  a  magistrate,  upon 
charges  which  had  not  even  the  shaaow 
of  afoiindation  [cheers].  What,  in  re- 
ality, were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  An  in- 
dktmenrt' wati  preferred  against  certain  in- 
dfvidiials,  hnd  the  case  came  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury ;  when  the'  evidence  had 
beeo-gone  through,  bis  hori.  and  learned 
friend  who  presided,  read  over  every  word 
of  it  to  the  jury  most  carefully.  Was  the 
ifidtvidual  unassisted  ?  No  ;  he  was  sup- 
j^rted  by  the  advice  and  talents  of  coun- 
iel;  and,' after  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty: 
It  bad' been  said,  that  his  learned  friend 
In  his' summing-up  had  stated  the  law  im- 
properly ;'  but,  were  the  House  to  believe 
this  on  the  bare,  unsupported  statement 
of  (be  accused  and  convicted  party.  Mr. 
Clair,' the  other  magistrate,  had  stated, 
that  he  had  approved  every  act  done  by 
his  hon.  friend  who  presided.  Then,  the 
next  s(^p  upon  which  an  accusation  was 
founded  was'  the  scfntence- which  was  pro- 
n6uifc'ed;  Let  jt  be  recollected;  that  these 
wt\e^  weirecbnvicted  of  a  riot.  '  But,  did 
ms  lion. -friend  act  tipon  his  own  indgment  ? 
VOL.X. 


No ;  Mr.  Clair  sat  in  conjunction  with  him. 
But,  ^ven  they  did  not  rest  upon  their 
own  judera'ent;  they  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  other  magistrates  who  were 
in  attendance,  one  of  whom  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.- Denman]  very  well 
knew — he  meant  sir  Oswald  Moseley— 
and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  judgment  had  been  most  correct 
and  proper  [hear,  hear!].  *  Then,  surely, 
if  his  hon.  friend  deserved  censure,  all  the 
others  were  equally  censurable.  So  far 
then  for  Uie  trial)  the  charge,  and  the 
judgment.  -  The  next  point  to  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  alluded  was, 
the  hard  labour  to  which  this  individual 
had  been  consigned.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  talked  of  his  punishment  at  the 
tread-mill  for  three  months.  But,'  to  shew 
how  false  this  statement .  was  of  harsh 
treatment,  he  was  prepared  to  prove,  on 
the  representation  of  the  individual  him- 
self, that  be  had  been  only  on  thetread- 
mill  for  five  hours  [cheers J. 

Mr.  Denman. — Do  vou  mean  for  five 
hours  in  all? 

The  Attorney  General. — Yes ;  for  five 
hours  altogether.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  in  carding  and  spinning  wool, 
and,  on  a  further  representation  from  the 
individual,  he  was  allowed  to  remlEiin  en- 
tirely idle.  As  to  his  having  been  shud 
up  for  forty  days,  and  deprived  of  any  in- 
tercourse, and  of  his  being  allowed  no« 
thing  but  bread  and  water— points  which 
were' contained  in  the  petition — as  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  touched 
upon  them,  he  should '  say  nothing ;  bur 
he  would  just  put  the  matter  to  the  House 
in  this  way.  In  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  statements  in  the  London  pa- 
pers, similar  to  those  in  the  petition,  his 
hon.  friend  ( Mr.  Chetwynd )  had  moved 
for  and  obtained  a  criminal  information, 
in  the  court  of  King'd-bench ;  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  hadf 
stated,  that  there  were  some  observations 
upon  the  statements,  which  also  formed  a 
ground  for  the  application.  Whether' this 
were  the  case  or  not,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  the  main  charge  was  the 
statement  which  was  now  repeated  in  the 
petition.  The  House  were  aware;  that 
the  court  of  King's-bench' never  granted' 
a  criminal  information,  until  all  the  facts 
were  disproved  upon  oath;-  so  that  all 
the  materiisil  allegations  had  b6en  contra-' 
dieted  upon '  affidavit  by  his  hon.  friehd; 
by  Mr.  Clair,  by  the  agent  of  sir  G.  Jer- 
nmgham,  by  the  task- master  of  the  prison,' 
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and,  in  fact,  by  all  who  were  io  a  condi- 
tion to  give  a  direct  negative  to  the 
charges  [cheers!].  The  reason  why 
any  delay  had  taken  place  in  the  court  of 
KingVbench  was,  because  the  defendants 
themselves  had  applied  to  the  Court  to 
allow  the  case  to  stand  over  till  the  next 
term,  in  order  that  they  naight  be  pre- 
pared with  matter  to  answer  the  oppo- 
site side;  so  that  the  charge  of  delay 
did  not  attach  to  his  hon.  friend.  He 
certainly  thoughtt  as  had  been  anticipated 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Den- 
man  )|  that  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  postponed  the  presenting 
of  this  petition  until  after  the  question 
had  been  investigated  in  a  court  of  law, 
in  that  manner  alone  in  which  it  could  be 
fairly  investi^ted ;  unless  it  was  supposed 
by  the  petitioner,  that  an  ex  parte  state- 
ynent  in  this  House  would  have  injured 
the  case  of  his  hon.  friend.  The  conse- 
quence to  the  petitioner  would  be,  that  if 
every  one  of  his  statements  were  false,  no 
legal  responsibility  would  fall  upon  his 
head;   whereas,  if  he  had  made  false  re- 

Kresentations  on  oath  in  a  court  of  law, 
e  would  have  been  liable  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury.  Upon  all  the  grounds 
which  he  stated,  he  should  most  cer- 
tainly oppose  the  bringing  up  the  pe- 
tition. 

The  SolicUor  General  (Mr.  Wetherell) 
said,  that  putting  out  of  consideration  for 
the  momenti  the  talents  and  characteri 
and  gratuitous  services  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Stafford, 
he  should  contend,  that  no  magistrate  in 
the  country  oujght  to  be  lefl  at  the  mercy 
of  such  a  petition  as  that  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  House.  Three  courses 
were  open  to  the  petitioner ;  the  one  was, 
to  move  for  a  criminal  information  against 
his  lion,  and  learned  friend ;  the  second 
was,  a  petition  to  the  great  seal ;  and  the 
next,  an  application  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county.  But,  instead  of  this,  the 
petitioner  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
form  itself  into  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, which  they  were  not  competent 
to  do  ;  and,  if  the  House  should  resolve 
to  entertain  this  petition,  they  would 
knock  out  of  the  lisu  all  the  ordinary  and 
constitutional  modes  of  redress.  Until 
be  was  satisfied  that  all  the  ordinary 
means  had  been  resorted  to,  he  should  not 
consent  to  the  receiving  this  petition. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  called 
upon  the  House  for  an  opportunity  of 
viudicatiog  his  character;  but,  would  the 


House  allow  that?  He  had  not  Ih 
slightest  doubt  tliat  his  hon.  friend  woul( 
be  able  to  prove  that  every  line  of  tb 
petition  was  a  most  base  and  scandalou 
calumny.  But,  would  the  House  alloi 
him  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  ?  If  a  nui 
gistrate  had  be^n  accused,  who  was  not  i 
member  of  that  House,  there  would  bi 
neither  law  nor  precedent  for  adoptin| 
the  course  which  the  petitioner  bad  pur 
sued.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  diffimnl 
because  the  individual  was  a  member  a 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  did  ao  hap* 
pen,  that  an  hon.  member  of  that  Houm 
was  accused,  who  had  talents  and  abOi 
ties  to  defend  himself,  and  who  hm 
sufficient  spirit  and  honour  to  stand  a| 
in  his  place,  and  demand  inquiry*  Bui 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  WMf 
*<  You  shall  not  be  put  upon  your  trial 
for,  according  to  the  constitution,  701 
cannot  be  tried"  [cheers  !1. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  nid,  tbat  on  tbc 
subject  of  the  presentatioQ  of  tbe  petL 
tion,  or  the  propriety  of  reoeiviBg  it,  bi 
should  not  say  one  word;  for,  in  tbai 
respect,  he  felt  himself  somewhat  in  tb 
situation  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  nsembei 
for  Stafford,  inasmuch  as  the  exerciae  o( 
his  judgment  had  been  called  in  quea< 
tion.  But,  if  an  inquiry  were  to  1^  a0 
on  foot,  and  he  were  called  upon  ti 
account  for  the  reasons  why  be  bad  ab 
stained  from  advising  the  Crown  to  mm 
ercise  the  prerogative  of  mercyt  ^^ 
he  should  endeavour  to  give  n  aada 
factory  explanation  of  his  dedaion.  Tben 
were  three  points  upon  whicb  Wanw 
was  attributed  to  him  in  hia  efldni 
capacity;  the  first  was,  the  natoie  ol 
the  inquiry  which  he  had  inatitnted 
the  next  was,  the  delay  in  comaiencuB| 
it;  and  the  third  was,  his  not  bavin( 
advised  the  Crown  to  exercise  tbe  pum* 
rogative  of  mercy.  With  respect  to  the 
two  first,  he  should  endeavour  to  give  i 
satisfactory  explanation.  On  the  laat»  hi 
should  be  silent;  because  it  woold  bi 
impossible  to  explain  the  variooa  mo- 
tives that  would  induce  one  to  abetaii 
from  giving  such  advice  withont  goin| 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  particulara  el 
the  case.  The  two  preliminary  pointii 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
delay,  he  should  proceed  to  eiqilain,  and 
from  that  explanation,  tbe  Hooae  would 
draw  an  inference  as  to  tbe  propriety  ol 
the  other.  The  first  case  was  tbnt  ol 
Abraham  Flint:  and  it  bad  been  tci^ 
justly  stated,  that  bia  fint  act  oa  hu 
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coining  into  office  was,  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  exercise  the  prerogatiTe  of  mercy  in 
the  case  of  that  individual.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
on  the  subject  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr, 
Chetwynd).  It  appeared,  that  after  the 
conviction  of  Abraham  Flint,  it  happened, 
diat,  upon  the  trial  of  another  individual, 
an  accidental  drcurostance  had  occurred, 
which  materiallj  affected  the  credibility 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  de- 
posed against  him ;  and  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  this  fact,  he  received 
from  his  hon.  friend  a  letter,  containing 
these  words :  **  I  now  feel  fully  justified 
in  imploring  the  royal  mercy  for  the  li* 
beration  of  this  unrortunate  man :  he  is 
at  present  suffering  most  severely ;  his  fa- 
mily are  in  the  greatest  distress;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  your  earliest  attention 
Co  his  case."  And  this  is  the  individual 
who  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
undue  prejudices  against  the  family  of 
the  pNCtitioner  [cheers!].    "S&k  for  the 

2uestion  of  delay.  That  letter  was  dated, 
ichfield,  January  29^  1822;  and  upon 
the  hack  of  that  letter,  he  found  written 
the  words,  '*  Immediate*— to  be  complied 
with;"  and  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
Abraluun  Flint  was  accordingly  liberated. 
But  to  come  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent petition.  This  man  was  convicted 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  the  House  would 
suppose,  that  any  such  conviction  had 
taken  place;  and,  in  ftct,  it  was  not 
until  the  December  following,  that  he 
bad  received  the  least  knowledge  either 
of  his  trial  or  conviction.  And  really 
lie  thought  it  was  a  little  too  hard  that 
lie  shoiud  be  accused  of  delay  undor 
such  circumstances !  and  before  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Denman) 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  impute  to  him 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  auties,  he  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  had  been  quite 
misunderstood.  He  did  not  of  himself 
impute  any  delay  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman :  he  had  merely  staled,  that  one 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition 
was,  that  the  memorial  had  been  oetained 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  expressed 
no  surprise,  nor  made  any  complaint,  and 
for  tliis  reason,  that  he  did  not  know  at 
what  date  the  memorial  had  reached  the 
right  hon.  gendeman. 


Mr.  Peelf  in  continuation,  said,  that  on 
the  6lh  of  December  he  received  the  first 
communication  on  the  subject,  and  that 
was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Tooke,  the  law-agent  of  Mr.  Flint,  and 
he  requested  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  the  secretanr  of  state.  He 
was  not  at  all  aware  of  any  such  trial 
having  taken  place,  until  the  receipt  of 
this  intimation,  and  accordingly  he  sent 
back  an  answer  to  Mr.  Tooke,  stating, 
*<  That  if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Tooke  to  see  Mr.  reel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Flint's  case,  he  should  be  ready  to 
receive  any  communication.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Peel's  invariable  course  not  to  act 
upon  a  statement  in  any  criminal  case, 
that  was  not  communicated  in  writing.*' 
Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  proceed- 
ings in  criminal  cases,  would  at  once 
perceive  the  policy  of  this  rule.  Upon 
the  6th  of  December  he  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  transaction,  and 
he  immediately  applied  for  information ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  lie 
received  the  answer ;  so  that  the  period 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  6tn  and 
17th  of  December  was  all  the  delay  that 
had  been  complained  of.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
he  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Chetwynd),  and  he  should 
be  ashamed,  if,  while  he  professed  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  him,  he  had  applied  to 
any  other.  His  hon.  friend  was  not  con- 
tent with  sending  back  a  short  and  imrne* 
diate  answer,  but  had  entered  into  a  dc- 
taU  of  all  the  evidence,  and  had  sent  be- 
sides a  literal  transcript  of  the  charge 
which  he  had  deliyered  to  the  jury,  and 
had  concluded,  by  requesting  him  ( Mr. 
Peel)  to  judge  for  himse}f  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  course 
which  he  did  adopt ;  he  should  content 
himself  by  stating,  that  he  felt  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  sentence  was  a  just  and  lenient 
one,  and  that  he  would  have  acted  im- 
prudently if  he  had  advised  the  Crown  to 
interpose  the  royal  prerogative. 

Mr.  Uttleton  said,  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  offered,  he  could  not 
forbear  from  making  a  few  remarks.-  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  charges  were 
whollv  without*  foundation ;  for  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
in  the  performance  of  the  other  magiste- 
risl  .duties,  a  more  scrupulous  magistrate 
did  not  exist  than  his  bou.  friend.     He 
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could  not  conceal   his   surprise  at  the   consenC  to  allow  the  petition  to  be  brought. 

up.  His  objection  was  thisp  that  the  hoo. 
and  learned  member  alleged  no  corrup* 
tion  to  the  magistrates.  If  the  petitioa 
did  allege  corruption,  then  this  was*  Dot 
the  proper  tribunal  for  the  appeal.  The 
court  of  KingVbench  was  tne  court  .-to 
which  the  petitioner  ought  to  have  taken 
his  complamt.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge 
was  not  against  the  summary  nature  and 
arbitrary  cgnd^ict  of  the  juriidictiou,  bat 
against  the  finding  of  the  jury ;  a  matter 
upon  which  the  House  C9ul4  not  erept  it- 
self into  a  tribunal  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Hume  deprecated  anydeciaioii  no 
the  part  of  the  House,  which  would  .gp 
to  shut  its  doors  against  thecomplainta.of 
the  people.    If  he  underatood  hia  hen*. 
and  learned  friend  who  presented  the  pe- 
tition rightly,  the  petitioner  was  ready  to 
verify   the  truth  of  his  allegatiooa,  *  oot 
only  on  his  own  oath,  but  by  tbe  reitiquor* 
ny  of  other  witnesses.;  Recollecting  that 
such  was  'the  statement  of  bia  hoiu  tOim) 
learned  friend,  lie  could  not  bot  coaaider 
him  rather  hardly  dealt  with,  wheii,lMi|. 
members  imputed  to  him  tbe  attooipt  to 
identify  himself  with  the  petitioa.  ..  Ho 
knew  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  pe« 
tition,  but  from  the  spirit  with  which  =  it 
was  met,  there  appeared  aomething,  like 
a  grudge,  which  excited  in  hia  mapd  a  4e- 
grce  of  suspicion.    Let,    however*    tlie 
complaint  be  received;  let  the  pe(itio%$K 
at  least  be  allowed  to  lay  his  :atateoieDt 
on  the  table,  and  then,  if  an  inveatigatioa 
should  take    place,  the    merits  .  of  .the 
case  would  be  understood.     This  wpijdd. 
be  acting  upon  the  principle  of  juftioe  to. 
all  parties.    But,  at  all  events,  there  wfa* 
this  higher  question;   namely,  that  tl|e 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  oug^t  to. 
be  thrown  open  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  ,  .  ; 

Sir  John  Wrotpesley  said,  he  had  jigaed. 
the  resolution  of  the  magistrates  passed  ia . 
approb«ition  of  the  conduct  of  the-  chiit- 
man  and  concurred  in  every  thing  that 
had  been  advanced    by    the    Attorney-. 
general  upon    the    same    subject*.   He 
had,   however,    made    one    reservation,, 
which  had  not 'been  strictly  observed; 
namely,  that  the  resolution  shoiild; pot  be 
directly  published.    His  reason  for  think- . 
ing  it  unfit  for  present  publication  waa, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  worthy  and  excel- 
lent, friend,  the  chairman,  bad  been  at- 
tacked in  one  of  the  public  Journals,   the : 
British  Press,  in  a  manner  which  be  wouk| , 
nut  stigmatize  with  any  particular  epithet^ . 


not  conceal   his   surprise  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hands.     He  would  appeal  to  their 
recollection,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  did  not  appear  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  case  or  the  petitioner  [No, 
no,  from  many  members].    The  magis- 
trates, he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
after  the  fullest  inquiry,  had  conducted 
the   examination  ot    witnesses,   and  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the    trial   in   the 
fairest  way.    They  had  been  most  solicit- 
ous to  put  them'selves  in  possession  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  facts ;  and  the  univer- 
sal conviction  of  all  was,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Staf- 
ford,  had    conducted    himself,    as    was 
to  be  expected  from  his  high  character, 
in  the  most  impartial  and  judicious  man- 
ner.    He  had  nimself  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Clair,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford,  requesting 
him  to  say,  that  if  any  blame  attached  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  he 
was  ready  to  take  his  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility ;    and  that  if  it  was  deserving  of 
censure,  which  he  denied,  it  must  equally 
attach  to  himself.  There  was  another  ma- 
gistrate also  present,  who  had  expressed 
the  fullestapprobationof  the  conduct  of  his 
bon.  friend ;  he  meant  sir  Oswald  Mosely ; 
and  he  did  expect  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  would  re- 
pose confidence  in  an  opinion  proceeding 
^om  that  most  upright  and  conscientious 
authority.    It  was  most  true,  that  the  pe- 
titioner, with  five  other  persons,  were  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
bard  labour.  Undoubtedly,  the  other  indi- 
viduals convicted  with  the  petitioner  were 
in  the  humblest  walks  of  life — they  were 
tailors,  shoemakers,  or  suph-like  descrip- 
tion of  persons ;   but,  would  it  be  con- 
tended, that  $1  difference  was  tQ  be  made 
in  the  punishpaent  of  the  persons  so  con- 
victed, on  the  ground  of  any  difference  in 
their  respective  stations  of  life  ?     purely, 
that  House  would    never  recognise  the 
principle,  that  there  was  one  law  for  the 
poor,   and  anqther  for  the  rich !     The 
truth  was,  that  by  c^rtain  proceedings  the 
county  had  been  much  agitated,  and  it 
became  the  dutv.  of  the  magistrates  to 
prove  that  the  law  could  not  be  violated 
with  impunity. 
.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  said,  he  could  not 
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at  present,  because. it  was  likely  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  judicial  decision :  he 
would  only  say,  that  the  attack  was  such 
as  no  person  of  honour  and  sound  feeling 
could  suffer  to  pass,  without  calling 
fpr  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice 
upon  his  conduct.  He  could  not  ac- 
vcede  to  withdrawing  the  petition,  because 
the  conduct  of  the  maffistrates,  which  he 
thought  unimpeachable,  was  concerned 
too  deeply  in  the  decision ;  and  he ;  as- 
serted, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
ip  the  whole  kingdom  there  did  not  exist 
i|  more  temperate,  feeling,  or  impartial 
magistracy,  than  that  in  the  county  of 
Sufford. 

.  Sir  Robert  JVikon  said,  be  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  all  that  had  been 
offered  by  hon.  members  against  the  re- 
ception of  the  petition.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Surrey  had  opposed  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  hardships  to  which  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  country  who  were  not  ora- 
tors and  rhetoricians,  or  so  well  able  to 
defend  themselves  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Stafford,  would  be  exposed,  if  peti- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  present,  were 
received  by  that  House.  The  learned 
Attorney-general  had  opposed  the  recep- 
tion, because  he  denied  the  truth  of  its 
allegations.  The  hon.  member  himself, 
whose  conduct  was  attacked,  with  a  feel- 
iog  that  was  hiehly  creditable  to  him,  had 
ezpriessed  a  solicitude  to  have  the  whole 
proceedings  inquured  into.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  particulars,  but  after  such  .an 
avowal  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staffo.rd, 
he  considered  the  conduct  of  his  friends 
at  least  injudicious.  The  new  tone  as- 
sumed that  night,  in  speaking  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the.  people,  ou^ht  to  be  met  in 
the  commencement  with  reprehension. 
Were  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  closed  against  the  people  of 
EogUnd  ?  If  he  stood  alone  he  should  di- 
vide the  House  against  such  an  attempt. 
Mr.  IVmn  observed,  that  ever  since  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  a  house  of 
Commons,one  uniform  pustom  had  prevail- 
ed with  reference- to  the  receiving  of  peti- 
tions. No  member,  it  was  held,  was  jus- 
tified in  presenting  a.  petition,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
truth  of  its  allegations  [No,  no,  from  the 
Opposition].  No  individual,  he  would 
repeat,  had  a  right  to  make  the  access  to 
that  House  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
himself  in  attacking  the  character  of  ma- 
gistrate^  and  others.  The  membera  of 
that  House  were  bound  to  present  no  pe- 


tition that  was  disrespectful  [hear,  hear  I 
from  the  Oppositionl.  It  would  be  a  safer 
and  wiser  course  for  hon;  members  to  wait 
until  they  heard  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  hon.  member  who  was  accused  was 
not  present ;  if  he  had  no  advocates  in 
that  House,  and  was  himself  not  a  mem* 
her,  still  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  should  have 
opposed  receiving  a  petition,  complaining 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.  If  any  abuse  or  malversa- 
tion existed,  the  constitution,  in  such 
cases,  provided  a  legd  remedy.  It  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentletnfm 
who  presented  the  petition,  that  the  pe- 
titioner imputed  corrupt  motives.  Under 
such  circumstances,  his  means  of  redress 
were  thrpugh  an  application  to  the  court 
of  King's-bench. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  had  not  a  single 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  that  had.  been 
urged  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  bia 
excellent  and  very  worthy  frjend,  ^e . 
member  for  Stafford,  but,  throwi^^  aside 
all  personal  feeling  and  consideration,  he 
called  upon  the  llouse  >  and    espedally 
upon   the   country  gentlemen   present, 
to    reflect    deeply   how   far    the   coD- . 
duct  recommended  with  regard  to  thia. 
petition  agreed  with  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  present  petitions  to  parliament, 
which  right  was  secured  to  them,  by  the , 
great  charter.    He  would  assent  to  r  the 
withdravrinjl  of  the  petition,;  but  npt  to 
the  opposition, made  to  bringing'  it  up.. 
He  never  would  consent  to  so  dang^roua. 
an  encroachment  on.  the  people's.  rigbCs. 
Were  they  really  prepared  to  aay,  that 
because  a  magistrate  napp^pfd  tg  .h^.a  . 
member  of  that  House,  the  House  woidd. 
not  hear  any  petition  accusing' him.. pf 
malversation  ?    The  right.hoo.  geptl^ixian 
said,  that  a  member  prepei^ti^g  a  petitipp, 
was  bound  to  take  care  that  there  was  no*  . 
thing  disrespectful  to  the  House  in  it. 
But,  would  any  one  say  that  a  petition  w%s  . 
disrespectful  to  the  House,  which  sought . 
the  interference  of  the  House  b  4  c^se  of, 
alleged  oppression  ?    For  what  pui;pQse 
did  thej  sit  there,  if  not  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people  i   It  was  said, 
that  the  complaint  m  tne  petition,  if  true, 
was  matter  tryable  by  the  ordinary  juris-  . 
dictions.    He    allowed  that  that  might 
be  the  more  proper  course:  but  it  was 
one  thing  to  aeny  the  truth  of  a  petition 
or  the  propriety  of  its  appeal,  and  another 
to  refuse  to  hear  it.    It  .did  not  .follow, 
that  they  must  adopt  its  suggestions,  or 
that  a  member  might  not  be  prepared  to  . 
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refute  the  allegations  in  it,  or  that  the 
House  would  not  throw  it  out*  But,  how 
could  they  know  the  merits  of  its  contents 
without  first  hearing  it  ?  Some  said  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  entertained  orTeceiredi 
because  it  was  an  appeal  from  the  com- 
mon jurisdictions,  for  which  there  was  re- 
medy in  the  courts  of  law.  Now^he  under- 
stood that  a  part  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  to  alter  an  oppressive  law. 
The  petitioner  complained,  that  he  had 
suffered  under  the  oppression  of  that  law. 
Wonld  the  House,  theui  refuse  to  hear 
him,  because  he  asked  of  them  to  repeal 
that  oppression?  The  allegations  might 
be  true  or  fiedse ;  but  he  ottered  grounds 
for  his  complaints,  and  petitioned  for  a 
remedy.  Alt  that  was  required  in  the 
first  instance,  was  for  the  House  to  listen. 
It  was  an  appeal,  not  to  their  judicial,  but 
to  their  legislative  functions.  To  refuse 
leave  to  brinff  the  petition  up  would  be 
oppressive.  His  own  wish  was,  that  his 
hon^md  learned  friend  should  withdraw  the 
petition^under  the  peculiar cicumstances  of 
the  case ;  but,  if  the  presenting  of  it  were 
pressed,  he  trusted  that  the  country  gen* 
tiemen  and  all  the  other  members  would 
recollect  thi^  in  defending  the  great  con- 
stitutional right  of  petition,  they  were 
best  securing  their  own  rights  and  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Canning  eiprelied  a  desire  to 
know,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  withdraw 
the  petition  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  could  not  give  a 
positive  answer,  as  be  understood  that  an 
hon.  friend  would  not  consent  to  its  being 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  his  wish  was 
that  the  petition  should  be  withdrawn. 
If  it  were  not,  ho  must  oppose  its  bein^ 
brought  up,  simply  on  the  ground,  that  it 
prayed  for  that  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  grant,  namely,  that  it 
wodd  reconsider  and  reverse  the  verdict 
of  a  jury. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  seemed  to  he  displeased  with 
him  for  not  reversing  the  sentence  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  With  regard  to  his  own 
individual  feelings,  he  could  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  that  course  by  the 
petitioner,  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the 
case ;  and  if  the  petition  were  withdrawn, 
the  case  would  stand  just  as  favourably  as 
before  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  entreated  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Surry,  not  to  per- 


sist in  his  opposition  to  the  withdrawing- 
the  petition. 

Mr.  Sumner  considered  the  petition  s 
gross  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  tne  Hoaaf^ 
and  could  not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  thoae 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  allow  it  to  be 
withdrawn. 

The  Ckancellor  of  the  Esckiquer  uad^' 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  arnment 
brougBt  forward  by  the  hon.  metnber  for ' 
Surry  would  apply,  if  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  persisted  in  pressing  the 
House  to  receive  the  petition,  but  It  had 
no  application  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman wished  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  although  ho' 
knew  he  had  no  risht  to  reply,  yet  as  he 
had  had  so  large  a  snare  in  this  bnsineea,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  allow  him  to  say 
a  few  words.  It  had  been  supposed  by 
some  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  nad  mixed 
himself  too  much  up  with  the  merits  of 
the  petition.  Now,  the  troth  was,  that 
he  had  not  offered  any  opinion  whatever 
on  the  disputed  &cts-  out  those  who 
made  that  assertion,  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  strongest  part  of  the  impressioa  made 
against  the  petition,  consisted  of  a  nam- 
bir  of  allegations  bv  the  hon*  and  learned 
attorney-general,  who  had  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford ;  and 
yet  the  House  would  not  listen  to  the  ori- 
ginal allegations  against  which  that  coun- 
ter-statement was  made.  It  was  veir 
possible  that  the  allegations  of  the  peti^ 
tion  were  false;  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  refusing  to  receive  it.  It  was  enoogh 
that  the  petitioner  felt  himself  aggrieved. 
If  his  petition  was  couched  in  respectfiJ 
language  towards  the  House,  and  dis- 
tinctlv  stated  the  grievance  of  which  he 
complained,  he  (Mr.  D.)  conceived,  tbat- 
any  member  was  bound  in  duty  to  present 
it.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  serieant«at- 
arms  might  run  after  him  and  msnt  on 
his  doing  so ;  but  he  was  bound  In  the' 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  AGCfnrd- 
ing  to  some  hon.  gentlemen,  however,  a 
petitioner,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
was  bound  rather  to  make  an  application 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
then  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  wait  at 
the  door  there  until  all  the  appeals  from ' 
other  courts,  the  bankrupt  caoses,  the 
chancery  suits,  &c.,  were  disposed  of,  in '' 
order  that  the  lord  chsncellor  might  then, 
perhaps,  have  leisure  to  examine  whether 
the  magistrate  complained  of  ought  id 
be  struck  out  of  the  commission.  Wo^ 
not  the  ship-money  case  a  grievance  i  yet 
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it  was  the  result  of  a  trial.  Possibly,  too, 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  od  thjBLi  case 
might  have  been  perfectly  legal ;  ^ret  the 
House  of  CoiDiDODS,  of  that  cbiy,  willingly 
received  such  petitions :  and  ^he  main- 
tained that  unless  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  present  day,  received  such  petitions, 
as  that  which  he  had  presented,  they 
would  abandon  one  of  the  most  valuable 
.of  their  functions.  It  had  been  put  to 
him  personally,  as  sometimes  presiaine  in 
a  court  of  Justice,  whether  he  would  Tike 
.to  have  his  decisions  petitioned  against  to 
that  House.  He  hoped  that  neither  him- 
self nor  anv  other  magistrate  in  the  House 
would  wish  to  escape  an  appeal  to  that 
House,  if  it  were  even  supposed  that  he 
had  acted  illegally.  In  the  present,  case, 
.the  Trespass  act  had  been  improperly  put 
in  force,  and  the  punishment  had  been 
excessive  and  oppressive.  He  recollected 
an  instance  in  which  his  own  conduct  had 
been  pretty  sharply  arraigned  in  that 
House.  Indeed,  he  trusted  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  judicial  characters 
in  the  country,  there  was  not  one  who 
was  not  amenable  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  conduct.  Under  all  the  cir- 
.cumstances  of  the  case,  however,  and 
^eing  the  temper  of  the  House  upon  it, 
he  was  disposed  to  withdraw  the  petition, 
dreading  lest  a  majority  of  that  House 
should  establish,  by  their  vote,  that  such 
a  petition  ought  not  to  be  brought  up, 
although  they  had  not  heard  it  read,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  aware  of  its  con- 
tents. Whatever  became  of  the  petition, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  woidd  do  good. 
The  petition  was  then  withdrawn. 

Ordnance  Estimates.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply, 

Sir  H.  Hardinee  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  the  Ordnance  Estimates.  He 
observed,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  anv  preli- 
mini^ry  remarks  on  estimates,  whicn,  he 
trusted,  would  speak  for  themselves. 
Without  any  further  preface,  therefore, 
be  would  endeavour  to  give  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  subject,  to  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  That  subject  divided  it- 
self into  three  distinct  headfr--Ordnance, 
Barracks,  and  Commissariat  of  stores. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  the  Ordnance. 
IThe  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
this  yefir  for  Ordnance  was  978,S42i.; 


being  91,658/.  less  than  the  sum  voted 
last  year ;  namely,  1,070,000/1  But,  from 
that  apparent  diminution  must  be  deduct- 
ed 24f,000/. ;  being  the  expense  of  the 
Ordnance  Barracks  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which,  since  l^t  year,  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
to  the  Barrack  branch  of  the  department. 
The  real  diminution,  therefore,  of  the 
Ordnance  this  year,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  was  67,658/.  The  items  under 
the  general  head  of.  Ordnance  were  as 
follow : — In  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Ordnance  there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
15,588/.,  consisting,  among  other  items, 
of  a  reduction  of  about  6,000/.  in  the 
civil  establishments  at  the  Tower  and 
Pall-mall;  a  reduction  of  above  1,500/1 
in  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich;  a  reduction  of 
3,000/.  in  the  Medical  Establishment,  &c. 
In  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
Ordnance  there  was  tne  great  diminution 
of  54,9^0/.  This,  in  a  great  measure, 
arose  from  a  diminution  of  expense  in  the 
repair  of  works  and  buildings  in  the 
Engineer  department.  Although  this  was 
very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  yet  he 
could  not  hope  that  the  reduction  woidd 
be  a  permanent  one ;  for,  during  the  last 
year,  the  repairs  had  been  so  small,  that 
what  was  absolutely  requisite  had  scarcely 
been  done;  so  that  this  sum  must  be 
considered  as  a  suspension  rather  than  a 
reduction  of  expense.  Tberci  was  a  sav- 
ing of  5,000/.  in  the  Storekeeper's  depart- 
ment ;  6,000/.  less  than  last  year  had  been 
expended  in  Stores;  and  1,500/.  less  in 
small  arms.  The  Ordnance  unprovided 
services  amounted  only  to  1,090/.;  being 
9r572/,  less  than  the  amount  last  year, 
namely,  10,662/.  For  the  small  amount 
of  the  Ordnance  unprovided  services  in 
the  present  year  the  public  were  indebted 
to  tne  new  mode  of  keeping  short  ao- 
counts,  introduced  by  the  master-^neral. 
This  was  the  more  desirable,  as  consider- 
able jealousy  had  always  been  shown  in 
the  House,  with  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular estimate.  These  diree  items,  the 
Ordinary,  the  Extraordinaries,  and  the 
Unprovided,  closed  the  charges  for  the 
effective  part  of  the  Ordnance  m  England. 
The  expense  of  the  effective  part  of  the 
Ordnance  for  Ireland  was  89,768/.,  being 
10,465/.  less  than  that  of  last  year,  namely 
100,288/.  The  toUl  charge  of  the  effec- 
tive part  of  the  Ordnance  for  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  amounted  to  757,662/. 
being  60,565/.  Jess  than  the  expense  last 
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Tear,  namely,  848»227i.  Tliii  sum  of 
757,662/.  by  the  deduction  of  141,432/. 
on  account  of  rents,  Miet  of  old  stores, 
savings,  and  unexpended  sums  of  former 
grants,  in  England  and  Ireland,  would  be 
made  616,230/.  To  this  were  to  be  added 
three  further  items.  Tlie  Military  Super- 
annuated 312,572/.,  being  5,580/.  less 
than  the  charge  last  year;  nameljr, 
318,152/.— a  diminution  principally  attri- 
butable to  the  reduction  of  twenty-four 
ordnance  barracks.  The  Civil  Super- 
annuated 48,140/. ;  being  1,935/.  less  than 
the  charge  last  year,  namely,  50,075/. 
In  this  department,  a  great  reduction  had 
been  effected  by  the  Master^general  of 
the  Ordnance ;  230  clerks  having  been 
reduced.  By  that  reduction,  the  labour 
of  those  who  remained  had  been  greatly 
increased;  still  the  old  allowances  and 
gratuities  were  diminished.  By-  these 
means  a  ^reat  saving  had  been  effected. 
The  last  item  was  the  Exchequer  fees, 
1,400/.,  being  66/.  less  than  they  were  last 
year;  namely,  1,466/.  Ifall  these  items  were 
added  together,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
inross  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
ror  the  Ordnance  for  tne  service  of  the 
year  1824,  was  1,410,044/. 

The  next  portion  of  the  estimates  to 
which  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  consisted  of  the  Barrack  esti- 
mates. In  these  estimates,  although  there 
appeared  to  be  an  excess  beyond  the  last 

?ear,  there  was  In  fact,  a  small  diminution. 
*he  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
was  114,531/. ;  that  voted  .last  year,  was 
100,000/. ;  being  an  apparent  increase  of 
14,531/.  It  must  be  recollected,  however; 
that  the  ordnance  barracks,  the  charge 
for  which  in- Great  Britain  was  19,000/. 
had  been  transferred  to  this  department ; 
so  that  in  fact,  the. expense  was  less  by 
4,500/.  than  last  year.  This  reduction  had 
been  principally  efiected  by  the  abolition  of 
11  barrack  stations.  During  the  war, 
there  were  barracks  for  167,000  men ; 
but  they  were  now  reduced  to  barracks 
for  42,000  men;  being  a  reduction  of 
barracks  for  125,000  men.  The  ex- 
pense  of  the  barracks  durine  the  war, 
was  620,000/. ;  the  present  cbarffe  was 
121,614/. ;  being  a  diminution  of  nearly 
half  a  million.  The  other  items  of  the 
barrack  estimates  were,  14,736/.  for  pen- 
sions and  allowances,  being  406/.  less  than 
the  sum  votediast  year,  namely,  15,142/.,' 
and  181/.  for  Exchequer  f(ros.  The  de- 
ductiols'^fbr  savings,  condemned  storra, 
renu  of  qmteensi  &c.  was  22fl00L  being 
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a  credit  of  4,000/.  more  than  that  of  last 
year^  which  wss  only  18,000/.  The  .re- 
sult of  the  whole  of  the  Barrack  ettimetes 
for  Great  Britain  was,  as  he  had  already 
suted,  the  proposed  vote  for  ll4,.5.Hll 
The  vote  which  it  was  intended  Co  ptd* 
pose  for  the  barracks  in  Ireland  wstt 
134,376/. ;  being  an  apparent  ihcreaae  of 
23,258/.  upon  the  charge  of  last  year, 
namely,  11 1,118/.  If,  however,  they  de- 
ducted the  SfiOOl,  of  expense  which  re- 
sulted from  the  transfer  of  the  ordoanoe 
barracks  to  this  department,  it  would  a|^ 
pear,  that  the  real  excess  waa  little  aiore 
than  18,000/.  The  cause  of  this  iocrcaaed 
expense  had  been  the  extensive  repain 
which  Uie  barracks  in  Ireknd  had  uodei^ 
gone.  During  the  last  summer  a  coosaui- 
sio'n  of  inspection,  composed  of  engineer 
officers  or  great  skill  and  expenenoe^ 
had  visited  the  various  barrack  sutiona  in 
that  country ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  their  report,  that  the  repairs  to  which 
he  had  alluded  had  been  undertaken.  A 
considerable  reduction  had,  however«  been 
made  in  the  number  of  barncka  ia  Ireland 
since  the  war.  During  the  war,  there 
were  barracks  for  80,0(^  men  in  IrelaQd* 
NoW,  there  were  barracks  only  for  96,000 
men ;  to  which,  however,  were  to  be  added 
3,000  in  small  houses.  The  totid  cfaai^ 
of  the  barrack  departmtot  for  Great  Bri^ 
tain  and  Ireland,  for  the  present  year; 
was  248,907/. ;  that  for  the  last  year  was 
211,118/.;  being  an  increase  of  d7»789{.; 
for  which,  however,  he  trusted  be  had 
satisfactorily  accounted. 

He  now  came  to  the  last  head  of 
charge ;  the  Commissariat  of  stores.  The 
sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote  ferihe 
Commisiariat  of  stores  was  182,7^5/4 
being '90,71 7/.  more  than  the  sum  vofecf 
last  year,  namely,  92,078/.  This  increaae 
arose  from  various  causes,  which  he 
trusted  the  committee  would- sanction 
with  their  approbation.  One  of  tbeae 
additional  items  was  the  sum  of  94,0001; 
for  the  expense  of  12,000  single  iron  bed* 
steads,  including  new  bedding,  nnd  the 
alteration  of  bedding  in  store  ffom  doubly 
to  single.  At  present,  and  during  thf 
war,  the  soldiers  in  barracks  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  were  in  double  birtha^ 
To  continue  such  a  system  during  peace« 
however,  was  not  thought  desirable ;  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of- affording- to 
every  soldier  decent  accommodation,  that 
these  sinale  iron  bedsteadihad  been  pro- 
cured.»  These  bedsteads  were  placed  on 
stages,  compo^d  of  boards ;  so  that  five 
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soldiers  slept  one  above  another.  The 
next  item  by  which  the  increase  had  been 
prodaced  in  the  Commissariat  of  stores, 
was  above  40,000/.  for  stores,  not  used 
for  military  purposes.  They  were  prin- 
cipally for  the  convicts  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  Sierra  Leont^  and  for  other 
colonial  purposes ;  and  the  issue  of  them 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.  These 
two  items  of  beds  and  stores  sufficiently 
accounted  for  a  lam  portion  of  the  excess 
of  expense  in  the  Commissariat  of  stores 
branch  of  the  Ordnance.  Having  thus 
gone  throueh  the  various  divisions  of  the 
estimates,  he  would  not  trespass  longer 
upon  the  patience  of  the  committee,  but 
would  conclude  by  moving  his  first  reso- 
lution, viz. — "That  the  sum  of 47,233/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  defraving 
the  salaries  to  the  master-general,  and  the 
principal  officers,  and  the  salaries,  and  in- 
creased salaries  for  length  of  service,  to 
clerks,  and  attendants  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Ordnance,  and  employed  at  the 
Tower  and  IVUl  Mall,  for  the  year  1824." 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  thst  he  must  do 
the  hoo.  and  gallant  officer  the  justice  to 
say,  that  in  many  respects  the  Ordnance 
estimates  of  the  present  year  were  much 
superior,  in  point  of  arrangement,  to  any 
that  had  heretofore  been  prepared.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  might  be 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  those  esti- 
mates, whoever  looked  at  them  would  im- 
mediately find  himselfcapableof  coropre* 
bending  all  the  items  ana  charges  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  In  that  respect 
certainly  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  improvement,  and  so  far  much  good 
had  been  secured  to  the  public  He 
thought,  however,  he  could  very  clearly 
prove  to  the  committee,  that  the  reduc- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ponies  of  the  Ordnance,  wak  by  no  means 
so  great  as  they  hai;  a  right  to  expect. 
The  committee  of  Finance,  in  the  year 
1817,  had  given  what  might  be  considered  . 
an  approximation  to  what  they  considered  { 
was  the  reduction  to  be  justly  expected  ! 
at  certain  periods,  in  every  department  of  • 
the  public  service.  He  held  in  his  hand  i 
an  abstract  of  the  respective  amount  of 
the  Ordnance  estimates  voted  since  the 
year  1817;  and  the  committee  would, 
pertiaps,  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
grant  in  1819  (exclusive  of  the  unpro- 
vided services}  amounted  only  to 
1,191,905/.;  while  the  grant  for  the  pre- 
sent year  (with  the  same  exclusion)  was 
1,118,584/.    From  the  hoii.  and  callaat 
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officer's  statement,  the  committee  would 
naturally  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  a  much  larger  reduction  had  been 
effected.  With  regard  to  the  old  stores, 
&c.,  he  had  always  contended,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  this  account. 
Why  not  follow,  with  regard  to  the  Ord- 
nance, the  same  course  as  that  which  was 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  navy  ?  The 
introduction  of  these  old  stores  perplexed 
those  who  wished  to  make  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  different  expense  of 
the  Ordnance  in  different  years.  In  1821, 
theamount  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Ordnance  was 
1,326,999/. ;  but,  232,000/.  being  deduct- 
ed for  old  stores,  the  actual  vote  was 
only  1,094,999/.  In  the  following  year 
the  amount  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  Ordnance  was 
1,244,000^;  but  as  only  44,000/.  was 
deducted  for  old  stores,  the  actual  vote  was 
1,200,000/.;  being  considerably  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year ;  although  the 
real  expenditure  was  considerably  less. 
This  showed  the  arti6cial  inequality  which 
this  article  of  old  stores  produced,  and 
which  embarrassed  any  one  who  wished 
to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
actual  expenditure  of  different  years.  The 
esu'mate  of  1819  (including  the  unprovid- 
ed services)  was  1,212,000/.;  that  of  the 
present  year  (including  the  same)  was 
1,119,774/.;  so  that  it  appeared  the  Ord- 
nance estimates  of  the  present  year  were 
only  92,026/.  less  than  the  Ordnance  es- 
timates of  the  ^ear  1819.  He  freely 
confesssed,  that  if  we  ^  were  to  keep  up 
our  present  preposterous  military  esta- 
blishment, the  Ordnance  ought  to  be  in  a 
fair  proportion  to  it;  but,  looking  at  the 
charge  for  the  Ordnance  in  comparison 
with  the  charge  for  former  years,  it  was 
greatly  too  much.  The  committee  would 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
proposed  grant  for  the  Ordnance  estimates 
of  the  present  year  was  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  his  golden  era,  the  year 
1792.  Now,  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  such  as  to  warrant  this  pro- 
fusion? He  would  read  to  the  committee 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  Ordnance 
estimates  laid  before  parliament  in  various 
different  years.  In  1792,  they  amounted 
to  444,001/.;  in  1817,  to  1,284,035/.;  in 
1819,  to  1,212,000/.;  in  1 821, to  1,326,999/. 
in  1822,  to  1,244,000/.;  in  1823,  to 
1,217,920/.;  and  now,  in  the  present  year, 
to  1,119,774/.;  being  only  about  92,000/. 
less  than  last  year.  He  begged  to  ask 
2  M 
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whether,  after  the  report  of  the  military 
commission,  the  House  was  not  warranted 
in  calling  upon  ministers  to  attend  to  its 
suggestions,,  and  to  reduce  the  charge  of 
the  civil  establishment,  for  which  no  lest 
a  sum  than  47,233/.  was  now  to  be  voted. 
On  former  occasions,  he  had  called  upon 
the  committee  to  refuse  more  than  was 
thought  necessary  in  1796 ;  but  no  mea- 
aures  had  been  yet  taken  to  accomplish 
that  object,  by  uniting  the  two  establish* 
ments  hi  Pall-mall  and  at  the   Tower, 
whereby    alone    a    saving    of    between 
1 7,000/.  and  1 8,000/.  annuallyroight  be  ef- 
fected. On  this  point  ministers  had  shewn 
more  than  a  usual  degree  of  pertinacity.  It 
micht  be  remembered,  that  last  year  he 
had  proposed  to  abolish  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
secretary  at  war  hsd  taken  occasion  to 
declare,  that  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment could  not  go  on  without  him ;  that 
his  personal  assistance  at  the  Tower  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  great  deal 
more,   in  order  to  shew  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  spared  for  a  single  day.     Now 
what  had  been  the  fact  since  that  decla- 
ration ?    That  high  officer,  whose  duties 
were  so  important  that  his  personal  pre- 
sence could  not  be  dispensed  with  scarcely 
for  a  single  day,  had  actually  been  absent 
not  merely  from  London,  but  from  Eng- 
land, durmg  a  large  portion  of  the  past 
year;     he  had  taken  up   his  residence 
in  Portugal,  and  there  he  continued  un- 
til the  present  moment.     He  (Mr.  H.) 
had  indeed  understood,  within  a  week  or 
ten  days*  that  a  tiew  lieutenant-general 
had  been  appointed.    Whether  sudi  were 
or  were  not  the  fact^  he  did  not  know ; 
but,  if  lord  Beresford  had  recently  re* 
signed,  the  present  seemed  the  most  pro« 
per  occasion  that  could  be  afforded,  for 
considering  the  fitness  of  abolishing  the 
place  he  had  held.    It  was  not  to  be  dis- 
puted that  he  had  been  for  several  months 
together  in  Portugal;  and  he  wished  to 
be  informed  whether,  during  his  absence, 
the  business  of  his  department  had  stood 
still ;  or  whether  it  had  proceeded  in  the 
usual  way,  just  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the 
spot  to  lend  his  most  important  assiatance  ? 
If  the  latter  were  true,  it  would  only  shew 
that  he  had  been  perfectly  correct  m  say- 
ing, last  year,  that  the  office  of  lieuten- 
ant-general might  be  abolished,  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  public  service. 
Experience,  therefore,  had  sfiewn  that  he 
was  right,  and  he  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  support  him  in  the  amendment 
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he  was  now  about  to  propoaet  beiog 
equally  satisfied  that  it  would  torn  cm,  in 
the  end,  to  be  well  warranted.  The  miii- 
tary  commissioners  recommeodedy  thrni 
the  two  establishments  of  Pall-mall  and 
the  Tower  should  be  incorporated ;  but 
even  separate  as  they  were,  what  did  the 
Hous^  think  they  had  cost  the  coqpitiy  in 
1796,  the  fourth  year  of  war?  Thefinuu^e 
committee  had  reported  the  sum  to  be 
15,500/.;  but  to  prevent  mistakes  he  had 
moved  for  the  official  return,  by  which  i% 
appeared,  that,  with  some  extra  derlfiiy 
the  charge  for  the  Ordnance  departnent, 
in  1796,  was  precisely  18,700/.  What 
was  the  charge  now,  after  a  long  eatabliah- 
cd  peace?  47,000/.  The  diapropertien 
was  enormous.  If  the  coantrv  .were  ten 
times  as  rich  as  it  was,  and  the  natienal 
debt  only  one  fourth  its  present  amouBl, 
such  an  augmentation  coa'd  not  he  jotti- 
fied.  Did  it  appear  that  any  thing  waa 
neglected  in  1796  ?  On  thecontrar^ft  the 
whole  department  was  conducted  with  aa 
much  regularity  as  at  the*nresentflMNaeni; 
It  was  remarkable,  that  tne  ^teaena  waa 
the  first  occasion  on  which  ifchad  been 
said  by  ministers,  that  the  estimalea  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  poasible  amoont ; 
and  it  therefore  became  the  ooamuttee^ 
since  the  charge  was  now  to  be  pariha 
nent,  to  take  the  utmost  care  that  it  did 
not  exceed  the  proper  bounda.  He  waa 
willing  to  allow  36,000/.— twice  the  aona 
voted  in  1796.  All  beyond  waa  onreaaao 
able  and  needless.  If  the  cooHnittee 
would  consent  to  an  amendment  te  thia 
effect,  he  would  venture  to  predict^  that 
the  whole  establishment  would  be  n-ma* 
delled  in  less  than  a  week;  and  antil 
something  of  this  sort  were  done,  which 
would  trench  upon  head  qiiarten»  ae 
change  for  the  public  ben^t  coold  be 
expected.  He  freely  admitted,  that  he 
did  not  considerthe  clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
overpaid ;  but  the  office  of  prindaal  itefa 
keeper  was  wholly  useleaa,  and  nad  been 
so  reported  by  the  commisaionen.  Tbete 
always  existed  a  strong  deaue  to  raiae 
charges,  but  never  a  dispoddon  to  ledoce 
them ;  as  an  inatance  of  this  he  might  re- 
fer to  the  price  of  admiaaion  to  aee  tbft 
armoury  in  the  Tower.  The  fee  which,  ia 
1806  was  only  Is.  waa  raiaed  suddenly  hy 
colonel  M<Mahon  to  2s»  for  the  entraooci 
of  each  person ;  so  it  had  continued,  and 
nearly  1,800/.  annually  were  paid  to  thai 
principal  store-keeper  from  thia  source. 
The  whole  sum  received  yearly  on  tliia 
account  might  be  catcuhned  at' 4^0001., 
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and  14«.  out  of  every  pound  belonged  to 
the  principal  store-keeper ;  the  remaining 
65.  were  divided  among  the  iBferior  atten- 
dants. The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
movine  by  way  of  amendment,  <<  That 
instead  of  the  sum  of  47,000/.  only  37,000/. 
be  granted/'  which  would  allow  for  the 
expenses  6i  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Ordnance  more  than  double  the  amount 
voted  in  1796. 

Sir  H.  Hardinfre  thought,  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  the  clerks  in 
Pall-mall,  and  at  the  Tower,  had  been 
quite  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  public 
business  would  allow.  In  1818,  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  was  187,  since  which  time 
no  less  than  26  had  been  removed,  although 
the  barrack  and  commissariat  departments 
had  both  been  transferred  to  the  Ord- 
nance. As  to  the  c^jection  made  by  the 
hon.  member  respecting  the  old  stores, 
he  begged  to  point  out  that  this  was  the 
mode  particularly  recommended  by  the 
military  finance  committee,  and  had  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  that  recom- 
mendation. With  respect  to  the  absence 
of  the  Lieutenant-general,  he  could  as- 
sure the  committee  that,  although  the 
noble  lord  had  been  unavoidably  absent 
on  private  business,  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  had  been  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  was  wdl  known,  that  lord 
fieresfordhad  been  connected  with  the 
Portuguese  Government,  and  had  com- 
mand^ the  Portuguese  army.  For 
some  time  he  was  separated  from  it,  and 
on  his  return  from  Rio  Janeiro,  he  was 
Bot  allowed  to  land  at  Lisbon.  He  came 
to  Englmd,  and  when  a  favourable  op- 
portunity offered,  he  applied  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Portugal.  He  went  thither 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  about 
the  end  of  November,  the  Master-gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance  wrote  to  lord  Beres- 
ford,  stating  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
desirable  that  he  should  return  before  the 
end  of  December,  because  the  duties  of 
the  Lieutenant-eeneral  pressed  very  hea- 
vily upon  the  Master-general,  and  other 
members  of  the  Board.  Lord  Beresford 
had  written  back,  that  he  could  not  ar- 
range his  private  affairs  so  soon,  and  there- 
fore that  he  must  resign.  Upon  him,  there- 
fore, there  did  not  rest  the  slightest  im- 
putation. The  duties  of  his  office  might 
be  considered  in  a  two-fold  light :  first  it 
was  the  business  of  the  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  Master- 
general;  and  secondly,  he  had  to  dis- 
charge his  own  functions  as  a  Board  Offi- 
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cer.  The  Master-general  never  having 
been  absent,  no  inconvenience  had  arisen 
from  the  first ;  but,  as  to  the  second,  the 
additional  labour  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
Master-general  and  others  had  been  se- 
verely felt.  His  gallant  friend  behind  him 
(sir  Ulysses  Burgh  )  and  himself  had 
been  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  la- 
bour from  eight  to  ten  hours  a-day.  If 
he  were  asked,  why  the  resignation  of 
lord  Beresford  had  not  been  accepted  in 
December?  he  should  reply,  thai  the 
noble  lord  had  shewn  himself  so  useful 
and  efficient  in  his  office,  that  tlie  Master- 
eeneral  was  most  reluctant  to  part  witli 
his  services*  Finding,  however,  very  re- 
cently, by  a  letter  from  Lisbon,  that  lord 
Beresford  could  fix  no  early  period  for 
his  return,  his  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  sir  George  Murray  had  last  week 
been  submitted  to  his  Majesty  as  a  fit 
person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Lieute- 
nant-general of  the  Ordnance.  Tha  t  ap- 
E ointment  had  since  received  the  appro- 
ation  of  his  Majesty.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  advert  to  the  distin- 
euisned  merits  of  that  officer.  He  could, 
however,  most  conscientiously  declare, 
that  if  the  Lieutenant-general  were  not 
an  officer  of  ability  and  experience,  the 
inferiors  of  the  department  would  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  Master-general. 
As  to  the  union  of  the  two  establishments 
at  Pall-mall  and  the  Tower,  at  neither 
place  could  the  clerks  and  officers  of  both  bo 
accommodated.  The  heavier  stores,  as  had 
been  suggested,  had  been  removed  from 
the  Tower  to  Woolwich,  but  the  others 
still  remained  at  the  Tower.  On  the 
subject  of  economy  in  the  Ordnance,  it 
appeared,  by  the  admission  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  himself,  that  since 
1819,  there  had  been  a  saving  of  90,000/. 
in  the  department.  In  the  present  year, 
the  estimates  were  90,000/.  lower  than 
those  voted  in  the  last  session,  so  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  urged 
a  further  diminution  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  had 
expected  to  hear  some  reason  assigned 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Ordnance,  being  reduced  as  it  was 
to  what  was  termed  by  the  gallant  officer 
the  lowest  amount.  No  reply  had  been 
attempted  to  what  he  had  advanced  as 
to  the  propriety  of  further  economy,  it 
was  no  answer  to  say,  that  90,000/.  htd 
been  saved  since  1819,  when  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  cluirgc  was  nearly  tihree 
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limes  AS  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as 
it  had  been  in  1796.  What  be  wished 
to  hear  was,  how  many  clerks  and  officers 
performed  the  business  of  the  Ordnance 
10  1796  or  1798,  and,  if  more  were  wan- 
ted in  1824,  what  additional  business  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  establishment  to 
render  the  increased  number  necessary  ? 
Tlie  gallant  officer  had  stated  that  the 
Barrack  and  Commissariat  Departments 
had  been  joined  to  that  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  this  was  unquestionably  true ;  but  it 
was  not  less  true  that  2,51 4>/.  for  the  first, 
and  3,590/.  for  the  last,  had  been  allowed 
yearly  to  pay  for  persons  to  discharge  the 
new  duties.  What  the  gallant  officer  had 
said  was,  therefore,  in  truth  no  answer  to 
his  objection.  As  to  the  private  conduct 
of  lord  Bercsford,  he  had  never  alluded  to 
it ;  he  had  no  reason  to  allude  to  it ;  his 

Eublic  conduct  only  was  here  in  Question, 
le  had  only  said,  that,  if  the  noole  lord 
could  be  absent  from  the  duties  of  his 
most  important  office  for  five  months  in 
succession,  it  fully  justified  the  resolution 
proposed  last  year,  declaring  that  the  of- 
fice was  a  needless  expense  to  the  public, 
as,  whatever  was  to  be  done  could  be 
performed  by  the  Master-general,  or  by 
other  members  of  the  Board.  The  fact 
had  turned  out  to  be  so ;  for  the  Master- 
general,  and  his  coadjutors  bad  ftilfilled 
all  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of 
the  Lieutenant-general  and  their  own 
into  the  bargain. 

The  committee  then  divided— For  the 
Amendment,  19 — For  the  Original  Reso- 
lution, 89— Majority  70. 
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Allan,  J.  II. 
Althorp,  viscouot 
BenyoD,  B. 
Davies,  T. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Heron,  sir  R.. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
James^  W. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 


the  Minority. 

Martin,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Rickfoid,  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Sykes,  D. 

Tierney,  right  hon.  G. 
Wood,  M. 

TELLEa. 

Hume,  Joseph 


On  the  resolution,  "  That  35,841/.  be 
granted  for  the  salaries  to  the  several  civil 
establishments  of  the  office  of  Ordnance  at 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Stations," 

Mr.  Hume  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  sums  included  in  this  last 
resolution,  for  officers  of  the  Ordnance  in 
the  Islands  of  Zante  and  Corfu.  This 
country  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  this  sum ;  inasmuch  as  by  a 


specific  treaty,  the  revenues  of  the  islands 
were  responsible  for  that  purpoae.  Thoae 
revenues  were  amply  sufficient,  and  oughl 
to  be  so  applied. 

On  the  resolution,  <«  That  247.208/. 
be  granted,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  for  Greas 
Britain,*' 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  repeat  briefly  iXxn 
objections  he  had  formerly  urged  to  tho 
vote  for  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  auch 
a  purpose.  He  thought  the  numbers  of 
the  corps  of  artillery  a  great  deal  Coo 
large.  It  was  happily  never  wanted  at 
home,  was  never  likely  to  be  wanted,  and 
was  not  sent  abroad  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  in 
time  of  peace,  it  was  wholly  useleaa,  and 
a  needless  expense  to  the  country.  There 
were  5,691  artillery,  besides  aupemi^^ 
racrnries,  making  in  the  whole  a  force  of 
7,256  men.  This  establishment  was,  at 
the  present  moment,  considerabijr  niore 
than  double  what  it  had  been  al  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  French  war.  The  ar» 
tillery  could  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  with« 
out  a  large  regular  army ;  and  if  three  or 
four  battalions  were  reduced,  there  would 
still  remain  a  larger  pro{K>rtioo  than  waa 
at  all  necessary  for  the  present  aoMQiit  of 
the  army  of  the  empire*  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  artillery,  which  waa  a 
most  efficient  body ;  but  there  mighl  be 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  a  "^wrj 
considerable  reduction  might  be  eSecfeed, 
to  bring  it  to  the  proportion  of  the  laat 
of  our  military  establishment. 

Sir  //.  Hardinge  defended  the  pro* 
priety  of  keeping  a  large  body  of  aitiUerjr 
on  fooL  It  was  a  corps  of  all  othera  the 
most  difficult  to  raise.  If  a  war  broke  only 
it  could  not  be  created  in  a  mocneoi; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
considerable  force  of  that  descriptkiD  im 
readiness. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  founded  his  objee* 
tion  on  the  statement  of  ministeia,  who 
had  declared  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
war.  They  denied  that  a  war  waa  at  all 
Hkely  to  occur ;  and  therefore  there  was 
no  necessity  for  such  a  force. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  29,590^.  be 
granted,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
Brigade  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and 
also  a  Rocket  and  a  Riding  House 
troop," 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  ibr  some  cx« 
planation  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  sir  Benjsmin  Bloomfield  had  been 
brought  back  to  the  artillery  corps,  and 
had  been  taken  from  half-pay  to  the  cont* 
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mand  of  a  baUalioti.  This  step  he  uD" 
derstood  had  created  cooaiderable  dissa* 
tisfaction.  Sir  Benjamin  had  long  retired 
from  active  serrtce  io  the  corps,  and  was 
now  serving  as  an  ambassador  abroad, 
and  was  put  over  the  head  of  other  offi- 
cers of  much  greater  service  in  the  corps. 
He  wished  to  know  how  this  had  happen* 
edy  and  whether  sur  Benjamin  had  a  jright 
to  this  promotion  under  the  regulation  of 
the  service. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  by  the  re- 
gulation of  1814,  it  was  arranged,  that 
the  officers  of  the  horse-artillery  should 
succeed  to  the  brigade,  not  according  to 
their  regimental  rank  in  the  corps,  but 
with  reference  to  their  brevet  rank  in  the 
army.  In  1818,  the  Master-general 
thought  it  advisable  to  alter  that  arrange- 
ment. When  the  death  of  the  commander 
of  the  brigade  took  place,  sir  B.  Bloom- 
field  was,  from  his  rank  in  the  army,  the 
officer  next  entitled  to  the  command; 
and  as  the  Master-general  felt,  that  the 
new  regulation  would  have  a  retrospective 
effect  with  reference  to  him,  be,  from 
a  sense  of  justice,  declined  enforcing  it. 
It  was,  however,  now  settled,  that  officers 
should  succeed  to  battalions,  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  corps,  coupled  with  their 
general  merits. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  be  understood  a  new 
system  had  been  lately  adopted  in  ifaye 
artillery.  Individuals  had  been  allowed 
to  sell  out,  in  order  that  others  might 
receive  promotion  in  that  corps.  He 
wished  to  know  when  that  practice  first 
took  place;  the  promotions  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  how  tar  the  public  expense 
had  been  thereby  increaseo. 

Sir  //•  Hardinge  said,  the  authority  to 
allow  artillery  ofBcen  to  sell  their  com- 
missions was  granted  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  deplorably  low 
state  of  promotion  in  that  corps,  without 
increasing  the  public  burthens.  It  was 
permitted,  that  a  certain  number  of  ar- 
tillery officers,  who  had  served  twenty 
years,  might  sell  to  officers  of  the  line, 
they  being  unattached  officers  on  half-pay. 
Ten  lieutenant-oolonels,  one  major,  and 
three  captains  of  the  artillery  had  sold 
their. commissions,  which  were  purchased 
by  officers  of  the  line.  The  saving  by  the 
decrease  of  half-pay  was,  2A6Sl.$  and  the 
increase  on  the  army  list  was,  2,564/., 
leaving  a  balance  of  101/.  Fifty-five  offi- 
cers of  the  artillery,  and  14  officers  of  the 
army,  had  been  benefitted  by  the  plan,  at 
the  expense  of  101/. 


Mr.  Hume  did  not  mean  to  blame  tht 
arrangement.  He  rather  hoped,  that  the 
same  benefit  would  be  extended  to  aa» 
other  corp,  io  which  the  promotion  was 
in  the  same  deplorable  condition— the 
marine  corps.  The  statement  of  the 
number  of  years'  service  of  several  mem^* 
hers  of  this  corps  would  surprise  the 
House ;  and  besides  the  slowness  of  the 
promotion,  they  bad  been  deprived  of 
25,000/.  a-year  of  sinecures  (the  colonel- 
cies) ;  and  which  it  would  be  only  just  to 
give  to  the  meritorious  officers  of  that 
corps,  instead  of  giving  them  to  officers 
of  the  navy,  however  deserving  they 
might  be* 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  on  an  applica- 
tion from  some  officers  of  the  marine 
corps  to  the  Admiralty,  they  had  been 
informed,  that  a  measure  was  in  pro* 
gress  for  their  relief,  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
artillery;  and  but  for  the  mdispositioo 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  measure  would  have  beeii 
now  in  operation.  The  hon.  member 
had  alluded  to  certain  honorary  offices 
attached  to  the  marine  service,  which 
were  given  to  officers  of  the  navy :  but 
the  hoo.  member  should  recollect  that  tbf 
naval  officers  who  held  these  commissioos 
gave  up  their  half-pay,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  when  that  was  takan  Into 
account,  instead  of  25,000/.  a-year,  the 
expense  was  not  more  than  8  or  4,000/.; 
a  sum  which  was  well  bestowed*  to  keep 
up  the  constitutional  link  between  the 
marines  and  the  navy,  whioh  was  deemed 
of  so  much  importance. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  this  **  con- 
stitutional linx,"  and  he  had  no  doubc^ 
out  of  100  officers  of  the  marines,  there 
would  not  be  one  who  did  not  consider 
this  as  a  hardship. 

Sir  /.  Cqfin  wished  to  remind  the 
House,  that  lour  years  ago,  when  the  ma* 
rines  were  increased  to  8,000  men,  the 
hon.  member  had  opposed  the  increase,  oa 
the  ground  that  it  would  ^*  turn  the  navj 
into  an  army."  He  (sir  I.  Coffin)  had  said 
at  that  time,  that  the  marines  were  a 
most  valuable  body  of  men,  who  had  saved 
the  fleet  over  and  over  again  in  mutinies. 
But  for  their  steady  loyalty,  we  should 
now  have  no  navy. 

Mr.  Hume  saio,  that  whatever  the  gal- 
lant admiral  might  think,  there  was  no 
inconsistency  in  his  opposition  to  the  in* 
crease  of  the  corps,  and  his  present  re- 
marks. The  corps  bad  been  distinguished 
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for  its  loyalty  and  senricei,  and  liad  had 
the  title  of  "  Royal "  bestowed  on  it,  on 
account  of  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny :  and  yet  they  had  received  lets 
reward  and  promotion  than  any  other 
corps.  He  wished  to  see  them  well  treat- 
ed, but  yet  he  did  not  want  to  see  their 
numbers  increased.  There  were  now 
9»000  marines ;  and  how  many  were  there 
afloat?  Perhaps  not  2,000.  The  rest, 
then,  were  an  addition  to  the  standing 
army-  The  treatment  of  them  as  to  pro- 
motion was  shameful.  In  seven  years 
only  eight  or  ten  marine  oflBcers  had  been 
promoted ;  while,  in  the  same  time,  there 
nad  been  7  or  800  promotions  in  the 
navy,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the 
arm^. 

Sur  /.  Coffin  said,  it  was  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  "nave  a  larg^  body  of  marines ; 
for  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  seamen  that 
could  be  kept  together,  were  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  marines.  Vou 
could  not  put  seamen  on  board  without 
them ;  they  would  go  in  at  one  side,  and 
out  at  the  other.  The  hon.  member  knew 
nothing  about  them.  How  the  devil 
ahould  he  (sir  I.  Coffin)  dislike  the  ma- 
rines? Had  he  not  served  with  them 
forty  years  ?  They  were  most  useful  to 
the  navy,  and  had  saved  the  fleet  over  and 
over  again. 

■  On  the  resolution,  <«  That  4,57M.  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  of  the  civil  officers,  pro- 
fessors, and  masters  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich," 

Mr.  Hume  remarked,  that  there  was  in 
the  cadets  in  this  establishment,  no  such 
reduction  as  had  been  last  year  promised. 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  educate  a  number 
of  youths  at  a  considerable  expense, 
whom  there  was  no  possibility  of  pro- 
viding with  commissions. 

Sir  //.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cadets  was  not  in- 
considerable. Last  year,  there  had  been 
150.  There  were  now  127,  though  there 
were  ISO  mentioned  in  the  estimates. 
There  were  many  young  gentlemen^  who 
bad  been  educated  at  the  academy,  who 
were  highly  qualifled,  and  for  whom  it 
was  yet  impossible  to  find  commissions. 
There  had  been  108  vacancies  in  the  ar- 
tillery since  the  peace,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  supplied  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  qualified,  with  com- 
missions ;  but  so  great  a  number  of  offi- 
cers had  been  brought  from  half  to  full 
pay,  that  it  was  impossible   to  bestow 
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commissions  on  the  cadets.  This  aroie 
from  the  sjrstem  of  reduction  which  par- 
liament had  determined  to  adopt.  In  no 
former  peace,  had  any  officers  of  the  ar- 
tillery or  engineers  been  put  opon  half- 
pay. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  by  no  means  com- 
plained of  the  government,  that  they 
could  not  find  commissions  for  these  ymmg 
men.  They  acted  much  better  in  giving 
them  to  the  officers  on  half-pay,  who  were 
entitled  to  them.  What  be  comnlained 
of  was,  that  they  should  go  to  ttie  ex- 
pense of  educating  boys,  to  whom  they 
only  held  out  expectations  whidi  they 
could  not  realise. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  75,5^  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  for  the  year 
1824,  after  deducting  189,000^  on  ac- 
count of  savings  and  unexpoided  sums  of 
former  grants,  and  also  of  presumed  sales 
of  old  stores,  lands,  buildiiws,  Stc," 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  call  Uie  attention 
of  the  committee  tothe  varioos  charges  for 
the  fortifications,  &c.  of  thoae  iilanaa  and 
colonies,  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  which 
was  brought  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  empire,  but  was  all  ex- 
pended on  governors,  secretarica,  -and 
local  officers.  He  thought  a  general  in- 
quiry should  be  institute  into  the  means 
of  those  colonies  to  bear  a  nortion  nf  the 
expenses  which  were  now  cnarged  on  tike 
people  of  this  country.  The  sans,  taken 
separatelv,  in  these  estimates,  were  net 
large;  there  was  1,374/.  for  Gnemaey, 
1,^1/.  for  Jersey,  and  so  on,  but,  taken 
altogether,  they  formed  a  consftoaUe 
sum.  As  the  Ordnance  branch  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  islands  fonntd  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole,  he  ahoald  not 
now  press  the  subject ;  tbouah  he  had  no 
doubt  that  a  committee  of  the  Hotiae 
could  find  the  means  of  relievmg  the 
country  from  the  entire  expense.  For 
the  establishment  at  Feversham  a  warn  of 
2,031/.  9f.  9d,  was  set  down.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  works  there  were  tat* 
terly  useless,  and  could  never  be  ased  as 

Sowder-mills  again.  As  to  the  sum  set 
own  for  the  expenses  of  Canada,  he 
wished  to  know  wnat  difficulty  there  was 
in  Canada  paying  the  expense  of  its  own 
establishments  ?  We  took  nothing  from 
Canada  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  and  yet  we 

{>aid  all  the  expense  of  its  military  eatab- 
ishments.  This  was  pcdectly  unneces- 
sary. If  we  gave  Canada  a  free  govern* 
ment,  the  people  would  be  quite  rapdy-to 
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relieve  th^s  country  from  the  expense. 
At  to  the  Ionian  Islands^  the  charge  on 
this  country  was  most  .unjust.  This 
country  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ionian 
iiles.  The  Greeks  who  lived  there  should 
defend  them,  and  would  be  ready  to  do 
so.  They  now  cost  25»000/. ;  he  was 
quite  satisfied  they  need  not  cost  a  single 
pound.  However,  he  should  not  now 
propose  any  amendment.  Considerable 
reductions  bad  been  made;  and,  next 
year,  he  hoped  to  get  further  considerable 
reductions. 

.  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  observed  a  sum  of 
9,000/.  for  the  trigonometrical  survey.  He 
wished  to  know  how  far  this  work  was  ad- 
vanced, and  how  long  it  would  be  ere  it 
was  concluded  ? 

Sir  H.  Hatdinge  said,  a  third  of  the 
survey  of  Great  Britain  had  been  printed ; 
two-thirds  were  completed,  the  whole  of 
the  country  had  been  triangulated,  and 
the  work  would  probably  be  complete  in 
three  years. 

Sir «/.  Newport  wished  to  know  whether 
the  long  projected  survey  of  Ireland  was 
to  take  place  on  the  trigonometrical  plan. 
If  they  were  to  wail  as  lone  for  this  sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  as  they  had  done  for  the 
completion  of  the  same  survey  in  Great 
Britain,  he  should  protest  against  the 
measure.  Valuable  as  the  survey  of  Ire- 
land would  be  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grand  jury  assessment«-in  other  words, 
lor  equalizing  the  taxation  of  Ireland- 
be  thought  the  trigonometrical  plan  per- 
fectly inapplicable.  When  completed  it 
would  be  nearly  a  nullity  and  of  httle  use, 
compared  with  a  parochial  survey  and 
valuation. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that,  as  a  motion 
was  soon  to  be  brought  forward  on  the 
subject  of  a  siurvey  of  Ireland,  it  would 
Bat  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations, further  than  to  say,  that  the 
government  was  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure ;  that  they  had  com« 
viunieated  with  the  Master-general  of  the 
ordnance  on.  the  subject,  who  bad  made 
arrangements  for  carrying  through  the 
survey  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding  that 
with  which  the  work  had  proceeded  in 
England. 

,.  Sir  «/•  Netoporl  said,  it  was  now  nine 
years  since  he  had  brought  down  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  committee  for  this  sur- 
vey* He  was  about  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
the  subject,  when  the  government  under- 
took to  proceed  with  the  measure;  but 
not  one  step  had  yet  been  made. 
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Mr.  D.  Gilbert  said,  that  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Ireland,  singly  taken, 
would  give  a  very  insufficient  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  country.  Itwould,  however, 
be  a  considerable  step.  He  thought  the 
country  might  be  triangulated  in  one 
year.  The  details  would  be  afterwards 
filled  in  by  degrees.  The  survey  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  most  creditable  to  the 
officers  engaged  in  it,  and  had  raised 
the  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific 
world. 

Colonel  Trench  was  glad  to  find  the 
survey  was  to  be  undertfl£:en  in  a  scientific 
way ;  which  would  be  much  superior  to 
the  loose  parochial  surveys. 

On  the  resolution,  <<  That  S12,572L  be 
granted  for  the  charge  of  the  office  of 
Ordnance,  on  account  of  allowances  to 
Siinerannuated,  Retired,  and  Half-pay 
Officers,  &c.," 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  unnecessary 
expense  imposed  upon  the  public  for 
keeping  tip  the  powder-mills  at  Ballin- 
colliff,  in  Ireland.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  persevere  in  their  demands  for  that 
estsblishment  from  year  to  year  ?  It  ap- 
peared that  the  public  paid  1,200/.  a  year 
rent  for  those  mills,  in  addition  to  which 
it  cost  950/.  a  year  to  pay  the  superin- 
tending officers.  The  whole  was  com- 
pletely useless  in  a  period  of  profoimd 
peace. 

Sir  H,  HarHnge  stated,  that'the  snper- 
intending  officer  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  experience,  who  had  obtained  the 
appointment  wiUi  an  allowance. of  600(.  a 
year.  This  was  the  provision  made  by 
government  for  his  services ;  so  that  the 
mills  could  not  be  given  up  without  a 
breach  of  that  agreement. 

Sir  J.  Newport  did  not  deny  the  talents 
of  the  officer  alluded  to,  but  he  denied 
that  such  a  consideration  could  justify 
the  government  in  keeping  up  a  set  of 
mills  at  a  large  expense,  which,  were  found 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  The  proper 
mode  of  rewarding  his  services  would  be 
by  a  pension,  and  not  by  an  agreement  of 
the  kind  alluded  to. 

Sur  H.  Hardinge  said,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  break 
the  agreement  with  him,  on  the  faith  of 
which  he  received  600i.  a  year. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  I,400L  be 
granted,  for  defraying  the  expenses  df 
sums  to  be  paid  at  the  Treasury,  and  at 
the  Exchequer,  fi:>r  fees,  on  the  amount  of 
the  Ordnance*  Estimates/' 
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Mr.  Hume  uked  tlie  hon.  secretary  for 
the  Treasury,  whether  the  country  was 
aver  to  be  released  from  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  paying  its  own  servants  an  extra 
salary  for  doing  their  own  business?  It 
was  strange  indeed,  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  disburse  tlie  public  money  with- 
out exacting  fees  for  it.  Besides  this  \ 
vote  of  1,400/.  nearly  30,000/.  had  been 
voted  away  in  the  Army  estimates  for  the 
payment  of  these  same  fees.  He  con- 
sidered such  payment  to  be  a  dead  lou  to 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of 
great  complexity  in  the  accounts  of  the 
various  departments.  He  had  understood 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  fees  taken  by  the  Treasury  was 
DOW  under  consideration.  Might  he  ask 
what  was  decided  on,  with  regard  to  these 
particular  fees  ? 

Mr.  Herriet  said,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  been  obliged  by  indis- 
position to  leave  the  House,  and  that  the 
subject  referred  to  was  one  of  such  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  not  himself  exactly  pre- 
pared to  answer  it.  The  hon.  gentleman 
must  recollect,  that  some  of  those  fees, 
were  established  by  patent,  and  that  there- 
fore the  persons  to  whom  they  were  pay- 
able had  such  a  vested  interest  in  them 
as  prevented  their  immediate  abolition. 
Others  of  them  were  paid  on  other  grounds 
to  which  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
allude  further  than  to  say,  that  consider- 
able delicacy  ought  to  be  used  in  meddling 
with  them.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  public  accounts,  he  could 
only  say,  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sim- 
plify them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  observed  that  if 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
grant  him  a  committee  next  month,  he 
would  go  into  the  business  of   it   with 

great  pleasure.    As  to  the  patent  fees,  he 
ad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  should 
recommend  them  to  be  bought  up. 

Mr.  Hemes  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that  many  of 
these  fees  were  very  beneBcial  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  absolutely  made  up  a  fund  out  of 
which  many  contingent  services  in  the 
Treasury  were  paid.  The  subject  was  of 
a  coniplicated  nature,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  Uiat  the  hon.  member  would  not 
be  aurprised  that  he  did  not  give  him  any 
further  answer  in  the  absence  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Hume  laid,  Uiat  wo  long  as  these 
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fees  should  continue  to  be  taken,  ihft 
House  would  never  be  able  to  learn  the 
exact  expenditure  in  each  department  of 
the  public  service. 

On  the  resolution,  •«  That  114,55I/L  be 
granted,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
Ordnance  barrack-department  in  Great 
Britain," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  not  aUosr 
such  a  sum  to  be  voted  witliout  some  eb>- 
servation.  The  House  was  not  aware  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  country  ma 
placed,  from  its  being  studded  aU  4iiw9€ 
with  barracks  as  it  was  at  present.  In 
the  year  17ii7,  when  we  had  as  mwasf 
troops  as  at  the  present  moment,  the  whm 
expense  for  barracks  only  amounted-  re 
29,000/.  for  Great  Britain,  and  l^OOOL  far 
Ireland.  He  thought  it  wrong  that  ilie 
extraordinary  scale  on  which  things  had 
been  carried  during  the  extrsordinary  war 
in  which  we  had  recently  been  enguped^ 
should  be  continued  during  a  peried  of 
profound  peace.  The  House  waa  now 
called  upon  to  vote  a  siim  for  these  bar- 
racks which  was  mucli  above  the  averaga 
sum  voted  in  any  year  from  1817  to  18SS» 
He  had  formerly  contended,  and  he  muaf 
still  persist  in  contending,  that  if  the  go- 
vernment were  determined  to  keep  Qp  Ita 
barracks  in  an  untenanted  conditioa.  It 
ought  to  keep  them  up  at  the  least  posai- 
ble  expense,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  pay 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  day  to  barrack* 
masters,  when  it  could  find  half-pay  offi^ 
cers  willing  and  even  joyful  to  perfbrrfi 
the  duties  at  St,  a  day.  He  was  -^ 
opinion  that  the  country  ought  to  bers^ 
lieved  from  the  payment  of  half  the  aim 
voted  for  this  purpose.  He  likewise  eb^ 
jected  to  the  payment  of  65,0001^  fhr  the 
repair  of  barracks.  What  was  there  lA 
the  state  of  England  which  required  such 
a  sum  to  be  expended  on  such  an  ob/aet 
at  the  present  moment  ?  He  could  eeeno 
reason  for  granting  7,000/.  for  erecting- A 
riding-school  at  St.  John's-wood,  alter 
the  sums  which  had  been  expended  on 
the  riding-school  at  Pimlico.  Unlei^B  he 
received  a  satisfactory  explsmatlon  re- 
garding the  expense  incurred  for  this  re* 
pair  of  barracks,  the  payment  of  barrack- 
masters,  and  the  riding-school  at  St.  Jobn'a^- 
wood,  he  should  be  obliged  to  offer  to  the 
House  some  amendment  on  the  preeent; 
grant. 

Sir  H.  Harding  said,  that  the  barreclr*! 
masters  were  paid  as  low  as  they  could-' 
be,  consistently  with  the  purpose  of  keep- ' 
ing  them  respectable;  tor  np  one  Wh6' 
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oOBtidered  the  importanlie  of  having  per- 
■oos  of  Bome  ttation  and  character  in 
these  fituationt  would  object  to  ten, 
aeven,  and  five  ahillingfl  a  day  at  being 
extravagant.  With  r^ard  to  the  build- 
ingfy  if  they  were  to  l^  kept  up  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  repair ;  and  he 
could  asfure  the  hon,  gentleman,  that  the 
eatimatet  had  been  taken  at  the  lowest 
possible  scale,  and  by  persons  in  every 
way  qualified  to  discharge  their  duty  to 
the  pubUc.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  any  fraud  had  been  'cocnmilted^ 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  would  be  much 


honour,  what  better  security  could  their 
have  that  the  estimates  were  correct  i  It 
was  impossible  that  the  hon.  gentlsast 
could  Judge  of  their  proceedings,  however 
minute  the  items  laid  before  him,  unless 
he  was  on  the  spot  to  which  such  items 
referred.  As  to  the  employment  of  offi-* 
cers  in  the  situation  of  barrack-masters,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  aocording  to 
the  regulation,  they  could  not  retain 
tlieir  hidf-pay  on  accepting  such  appoint^' 
ments. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  said,  he  would  appeal 
to  any  military  officer,  whether  many  of 


obliged  to  the  hon.  member  if  he  would  j  the  barracks  in  Ireland  were  not  impro- 
point  out   the   case,   and  bj  so  doing   perly  constructed.    A  'great  number  of 
enable  them  to  correct  it.   His  objections   them    had    been    built  durinff  the  last 
to  the  amount  were  so  general  that  it  was  \  fourteen  years,  and  if  they  had  been  well' 
impossible  to  answer  them ;    but  if  he   built,  could  scarcely  have  required  such* 
would  particularise  any  case  of  excess,   incessant  and  expensive  repairs, 
that  item  might  be  either  explained  or       Mr.  Goulburn  wished   to  remind  the 
remedied.  The  establishment  at  St.  John*8   right  hon.  baronet,  and  those  who  had 
Wood  was    considered  necessary  as   a  '  spoken  on  the  same  side,  that  they  had' 
branch  of  useful  military  instruction,  and  i  no  want  of  intelligence  to  complain  of.  It 
the  whole  expense  was  SfiOOi.  for  the !  was  only  last  session,  or  the  session  be- 
Riding-school,  and  2,000/.  for  the  repairs  ;  fore,  that  a  detailed  statement  was  laid  on 
of  the  barracks  already  built  in  the  neigh-  j  the  table  of  the  House,  containing  all  the 
bourhood.  ;  particulars  connected  with  every  barrock 

Colonel  Davits  thought,  that  the  bar-^  in  the  kingdom.    Besides,  a  reduction  of 
racL-masters  were  immoderately  paid,  es-   the  barradcs  had  taken  place  in  Ireland 
pecially  as,  in  many  instances,  they  were   since  the  war :  during  the  war,  there  was 
attached  to  barracks  where  there  was  no   accommodation  for  87»000men;  whereas* 
troops.    It  would,  he  thought,  be  for  the   now  there  was  only  accommodation '  for  * 
benefit  of  the  country  that  such  barracks   S6,000. 

should  be  deserted  altogether,  and  allowed  |  Mr.  Hobhouu  rose  to  make  some  re-* 
to  so  to  ruin.  The  hon.  baronet  had  marks  on  a  subject  which  was  particukurly 
oiialfeoged  them  to  put  their  fingers  upon  interestins  to  his  constituents,  and  on 
items.  The  task  was  not  easy,  as  they  '  which  he  had  before  put  a  question  to  the 
bad  not  the  details  before  them;  but !  secretary  of  war.  Seeing  an  excess  of  ex* 
perhaps,  if  they  were  furnished  with  as  •  penditure,  amounting  this  year  to  14,000/. ' 


minute  particulars  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  government  to  afford  them,  many  items 
of  gross  extravagance  would  appear.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  the  sum  of  84,000/. 


more  than  last  year  for  the  barrack  de- 
partment, he  begged  asain  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  majesty^  ministers  to  the 
barracks  in  the  King's  Mews.    He  wished 


demanded  for  barracks  in  Ireland,  where  •  them  to  reconsider  this  question.    The 


the  army  were  mostly  quartered,  and 
where,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ser- 
yice,  it  seemed  necessary  that  they  should 
be  so.  Whatever  credit  ministers  might 
take  to  themselves  for  any  reductions  that 
had  taken  place,  if  the  House  did  not 
continue  to  attend  to  these  matters, 
abuses  would  rise  up,  and  the  old  extra- 
vagance would  soon  return  to  all  the  de* 
partments. 

Sir  //•  Hardinge  observed,  that  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Irish  barracks  were  made 
under  the  inspection  of  a  committee,  and 
if  government  had-  taken  care  to  send 
over-  gentlemen  of  greet  expOTience  and- 


people  of  Westminster  were  much  alive 
to  it.  He  wished  the  government  should 
take  no  measures  to  repair  the  Mews.  He 
knew  it  was  too  late  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  this  involved ;  and, 
indeed,  the  noble  secretary  at  war  had 
the  other  night  given  him  a  proper  lesson 
about  introducing  a  subject  at  an  im- 
proper time.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  it  waa 
wronc  to  discuss  things  out  of  their  place, 
and  that  a  good  cause  was  often  injured 
by  being  brought  forward  at  a  wrong 
time.  A  few  years  ago,  nineteen  or 
twenty  votea  might  be  obtained  m^  ^^ 
eoMtttntionaLqiNiuon  of  haTwg  Mmek* ' 
S   N 
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at  all ;  but  now  scarcely  one  could  be  got 
[bear!   and  a  laugh].    The  country  did 
not  now  mifxd  theie  things,  and  thought 
that  the  principle  which  our   ancetton 
had  80  strongly  contended  for,  of  not  ae- 
paroting  ihe  loldier  from  the  citizen,  woa 
of  no  maiitier  of  consequence.    But»  let 
Ihem  look  at  the  consequences  in  point  of 
expense.     Since  the  year  181 5>  no  leas  a 
Bum  than  1,299.000/.  had  been  expended 
on  barraclcB  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,314»000/.,  making,  to- 
gether, for  the  single  article  of  barracks, 
upwards  of  2,600,000^ ;  and  this  too,  let 
the  House  remember,  it  a  period,  when 
not  only  the  countr;^  was  enjoying  the 
most  profound  cranqmllity,  but  when  they 
were  assured,  repeatedly  assured,  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  rested  on  a  basis  not  to 
be  shaken.    This  enormous  sum  was  ex- 
pended for  doing  that  which  no  English- 
man who  called  liimself  a  freeman,  or  who 
valued  his  freedom,  oi^ght  ever  to  permit 
to  be  done.    Compliant  as  this  House  of 
Commons  was,  they  must  sometimes  ask 
themselves  to  what  extent   this   system 
was  to  be  carried  ?     How  long  were  the 
King's  Mews  to  be  continued  as  barracks  ? 
How  long  were  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  the 
heart,  and  about  the  suburbs  of  this  me- 
tropolis ?     He  recollected  very  well  the 
circumstances    under  which  the  soldiers 
were  placed  there ;  but  they  might  be 
wanted  for  other  occurrences,  and  they 
might  be  used  for  other  occasions.     It 
was  now  plain  to  every  man,   that  the 
troops  were  kept  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
to  be  ready  to  act  against  the  people. 
This  was  the  single,  the  only  motive,  for 
placing  them  there;   and  he  defied  the 
gentlemen  opposite  to  deny  it.   If  they  did 
•^if  they  put  forth  any  otner  pretext— no 
man  would  believe  tnem,  for  every  one 
would  see  it  was  void  of  all  foundation. 
The  House  might  depend  on  it — although 
there  was  no  spirit  now  alive  in  the  people 
to  question  this  matter — the  time  would 
come,  when  they  would  find  it  insupport- 
able to  have  barracks  scattered  over  the 
whole  country.  There  was  now  no  excuse 
for  it.    The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,   and  Europe  was  at  peace. 
They  had  been  lately  told  by  ministers, 
that  the  people  were  orderly,  grateful, 
obedient,  and  happy  :   every  thing  that  a 
govtrnment  could  wish.     W!iy,  then,  he 
would  ask,  was  this  system  ui  planting  a 
military   force   throughout   the   country 
continued  ?     That  force,  it  was  true,  h^d 
done  the  work  of  their  employers;  .but 
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here,  as  elsewhere,  it  might  becooM  GUai 
to  them.  But  he  would  not  now  discuaa 
this  areat  constitutional  question;  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  question  of  convert- 
ing the  Mews  into  barracks.  This  was  a 
great  evil  to  the  city  of  Westminster. 
Many  of  the  citizens  did  not  like  to  have 
soldiers  in  their  vicinity.  They  were  dia-. 
turbed  at  night,  and  in  the  mornings  by 
drums  beating,  and  other  things  which^ 
though  deem^  necessary  to  noKUtary  4ia- 
cipline,  were  a  great  annoyance  incivu  lib. 
This  was  a  thing  which  oi^ht  not,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  allowed,  anda  petition  had 
been  prepared  against  it  by  tba  inhabi- 
tants of  Westminster.  He  had  thou^t 
it  better,  however,  not  to  present  it,  until 
the  great  constitutional  question  came  be- 
fore the  House.  He  doubted  if  the  go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  convert  the  Mewa 
into  barracks.  There  wu  a  thoroughfare 
through  them  which  had  been  so  loog  a 
custom,  that  the  Crown  bad  no  right  tp. 
stop  it.  Property  in  that  nMahbourhood 
had  been  very  much  injiued  Dy  this  pro- 
ceeding; and  he  knew  several  persona 
who  had  left  their  houses*  because  they 
were  no  longer  profitable,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  seek  a  living  in  another 
neighbourhood.  He  should  not  at  present 
go  further  into  (he  matter;  bat  he  win 
bound  to  tell  the  House,  before  they  voted 
1 14,000/.  for  barracks,  that  the  spot  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  chosen  in  op* 
position  to  tlie  best  feelings  of  the  peopja. 
There  was  an  excess  this  year  oyer  th^ 
vote  of  last  year  of  HfiOOL  tor  the  two 
countries,  and  for  this  excess  he  saw  no 
reason  whatever. 

Sir  i/.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  hop. 
member  had  made  his  whole  speech  undaF 
I  a  mistake.    It  was  truie  there  was  an  esr* 
timate  of  14,531/.  more  for  barracks*  hu% 
I  if  the  hon.  member  would  turn  to  piga 
!  29,  and  look  at  the  note,  he  would  find 
\  that  the  Ordnance  Barrack  expendilliua 
for  Great   Britain  for  1824,   had   b^en 
,  transferred  to  this  estimate,  amounting  to 
'  16,500/.,  so  that  there  was  not  an  excem 
but  a  saving  of  2,000/.    When  the  hop. 
member  talked  of  the  military  being  kept 
in  barracks,  though  he  (sir  H.  H.)  was  M 
little  disposed  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
question  as  the  hon.  member^  and  could 
not  flatter  himself  with  being  able  tp  do 
it  so  well,  yet  he  begged  to  w  him,  who 
it  was  that  wished  the  soldiers  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  people?  who  but  the 
people  themselves?    Did  they  not»  in 
Charles  the  First's  reigo,  peutipn.th^ 
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soldien  liranM  not  be  billetted  on  tbem  i 
Did  the;  not  put  it  in  the  Bill  of  Righu? 
Bat,  would  the  hon.  memb^  who  waa  lo 
JealotM  of  tbo  nldien  tend  them  to  learn 
psiriotiiin,  honour,  Bnd  monlitr  in  (he 
pot-houtei  of  Weatminater  i  Would  the 
•oldiert  bo  made  better  freemen  by  being 
billetted  on  a  parcel  of  tap-houiea  in  the 
parlieni  of  Weatminiter,  which  were  no- 
torlou*  haunt*  for  all  Itinda  of  profligacy, 
beggary,  and  vice  I  If  the  barrack*  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  loldien  were  billet- 
ted in  theae  houie*,  many  reapecuble 
anen,  many  who  now  came  into  the  army 
from  the  country,  would  be  compelled  to 
aaociste  with  the  dregi  of  the  metropolis 
For  the  benefit  of  the  country,  aa  well  a* 
for  the  diacipline  of  the  aroiT,  be  thought 
it  not  right  to  throw  down  tne  barracks. 

Sir  R,  HiroH  laid,  that  all  the  mlichlef 
•roKi  not  from  the  soldier*  being  billeted 
«a  public-houiea,  but  from  *o  large  a 
■tanding  army  being  kept  up  in  time  of 
Mace,  and  collected  in  auch  great  nuni- 
oers  in  and  about  London,  to  Dverswe  it* 
population. 

Mr.  Hume  laid,  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  6x  a  miatake  on  hi*  htin. 
friend,  without  any  good  ground.  The 
Toce  for  thia  year  waa  136,351/.,  while 
the  vote  for  last  year  waa  118,(KXU. ;  then 
it  muit  be  recollected,  that  SO,00(M.  must 
be  deducted  for  old  store*,  &c.  with  which 
the  Hou*e  had  nothing  to  do.  For  ihe*e 
old  atoret, rent  of  canteens,  &C.  the  amount 
waa  4,000/.  more  than  1a*t  year ;  ao  that, 
in  fact,  the  eapense,  instead  of  being  lets, 
a*  atated  by  the  gallant  olEcer,  was  con- 
aiderably  more  even  than  it  had  been 
■tated  to  be  by  hi*  hon.  friend.  The 
amount  this  year  for  Great  Britain  alone, 
aa  Elated  at  page  29,  was  lS6,SSll.  making 
an  aggregate  for  two  years  only  of  up- 
ward* of  930,000/.  He  should  raove  lo 
tsduce  this  estimate.  There  wa*  7,000/. 
apnTopriatcd  for  a  riding  school  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  which  waa  unneceuary.  and 
be  thought  7,000/.  might  be  cut  off  from 
the  barrack-niasiers.  He  was  for  tsking 
off  this  14,000/.,  and  would  therefore 
nave,  that  instead  of  114,531/.,  100,531/. 
be  substituted. 

On  this  quetlion  the  Honte  divided ; 
when  there  appeared,  for  the  Amendment, 
98  ;  Against  it,  95  ;  Majority,  57. 

List  iiflkt  MinorUtf. 
Allan,  J.  H.  Bnght,H, 

Allborp,  Titconnl.  Denman,  T. 

Bating,  A.  ETuit,W. 

B«mJ,It.  ^r-».  . 


Fu.97 

182i.                \blA 

Haldimsnd,  W. 

palmer,  C.  F. 

Hetthwta,  G.  J. 

Philips,  G.H.  Jan. 

HeroD,  sir  R. 

Price,  B. 

Hobhoute,  J.  C. 

Pym.F. 

HoDJWOOd,  W.  P. 

PorUBtn,  E.  B. 

James,  W. 

Rickford,  W. 

Jerroise,  C.  P. 

Smith,  J. 

Smith,  R. 

Kemp,  T. 
LockhartJ.J. 

Svket,  D: 

IHemay,  right  boa.  O. 

Maberly,  J. 

Webb^  E. 

HtberW,  W.  L. 

Wood,  Matthnr 

HuUn.J. 

Wyvill,M. 

Monck,  J.  B. 

Newroan,  R.  W. 

rBLLBB. 

Tfewpoit,  sir  J. 

Hume,  J. 

On  the  resolution 

"That  182,795/.  be 

Cii»*e,tit.B,  W. 


granted  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
Committariat  Store  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  Ordnance," 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  have  some  expla* 
nation  of  a  charge  of  40,000/.  on  account 
of  New  South  Wales,  &c.  So  large  a 
vote  fur  any  colony  should  be  the  lubject 
ofa  separate  item.  Of  courae,  thii  chargd 
was  not  included  in  the  specific  eatimata 
for  New  South  Walet,  and  he  wished  to 
have  some  explanation  what  part  of  this 
'  40,000/.  WB*  to  be  devoted  to  New  South 
I  Wale*,  what  to  Sierra  X«one,  and  what  to 
present*  to  the  Indian  tribe*. 

Sir  U.  Hardinge  taid,  he  could  not 
give  a  detailed  Bniwer  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man** queitlon.  At  to  the  store*  to  which 
the  vote  related,  it  seeraed  most  advitable 
and  beneficial  for  the  public  service,  that 
they  should  be  furnished  fl-om  the  co'm- 
missariat  department. 
'  Mr.  Afa^/;  objected  altogether  ti^ that 
branch  of  this  department,  which  connt- 
ted  in  itore-houaet  in  London.  The  great 
dfpdt  for  the  army  should  be  Woolwich. 
The  store-houses  m  London  were  a  very 
unnecessary  expense.  There  would  be 
a  i^reat  saving  by  sending  all  the  stores  to 
Woolwich,  There  they  might  all  be  em- 
barked at  once  on  board  ship,  and  a  largo 
army  might  be  fitted  out  in  a  abort  time. 
The  London  establitbmenl*  were  obao- 
lutely  utelesa,  and  were  kept  up,  he  be- 
lieved, only  to  create  influence,  A  heavy 
expense  mutt  necettarily  be  incurred, 
if  store*  that  were  to  bo  tent  abroad,  and 
had  to  be  procured  at  different  part*  of 
England,  were  sent  fint  to  London.  Thev 
had  no  bu*ine*4  to  come  to  London  at  all, 
bnt  ought  to  t>e  tent  direct  to  the  port 
where  they  were  to  be  shipped.  If  eco- 
nomy were  at  all  dettrabte,  he  was  ture 
theie  atore-bouiei  ahould  be  done  awajr. 
By  getting  rid  of  tbii  braach  of  ibe  com-- 
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missariat,  and  the  foreign-store  lioutef, 
a  great  aum  might  be  laved  to  the  coud- 
trj. 

Sir  H.  Hordinge  thought  the  bon. 
member  was  not  correctly  mformed.  It 
frequently  happened,  that  great  coats 
were  to  be  sent  to  one  plaoe,  shoes  to 
another,  and  hats  to  a  thira :  and  all  such 
Articles  were  necessarily  sent  to  the  place 
where  the  ship  which  was  to  take  them 
on  board  was  loading.  Now,  as  this  was 
in  many  cases  the  West  or  £ut  India 
Docks,  it  would  cost  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  employ  lighters  to  oring  these  stores 
from  Woolwich. 

.  Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  Tower  stores 
had  supplied  all  the  small  stores  for  the 
army  during  war,  and  were  now  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  He  was  sure  that  nino- 
tenths  of  the  store-houses  were  at  present 
unoccupied,  and  were  kept  up  only  for 
the  sake  of  patronage.  If  the  House 
really  wished  to  abate  expense,  ihtj 
would  find  ample  opportunity  of  doing  it 
by  inquiring  into  the  Commissariat,  Store, 
and  Ordnance  departments. 
.   The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

.  Usury  Laws  Ripeal  Bill.]]  On 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a 
•ommitee  on  this  bill. 

Sir  A.  Heron  put  it  to  the  learned 
Serjeant,  whether  he  would  bring  forward 
his  motion  at  that  late  hour,  when  the 
House  was  exhausted,  when  many  mem* 
bers  had  been  present  nine  hours,  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  jbo  wished  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. He  trusted  the  learned  Serjeant 
would  not  press  the  measure^ 

Mr»  Serjeant  On^ffm  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  baronet  had  been  in  his  place  on 
Friday  last,  he  could  not  have  made  this 
request.  It  was  then  expressly  agreed, 
that  the  subject  should  come  on  this  night. 
He  should  certainly  not  accede  to  the 
lion,  baronet's  request. 

The  question  being  put,  '<  That  the 
order  of  the  day  be  now  read,*'  the  House 
divided  :  Ayes  85.  Noes  31.  On  the 
question  bemg  put,"  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  coair," 
.  Mr.  Robertson  rose  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. He  began  by  stating,  that  under 
t)ie  Roman  republic,  the  rate  of  the  inter- 
est of  money  declined  as  the  wealth  of 
the  country  increased,  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  in  whose  codelaws  against  usury 
y^re  established,  limiting  dlfierent  rates  of 
ioteresi  to.  the  diffirent  classes  of  the 
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community.    In  the  flourialiinff  aliie  of 
the  lulian  republics,  during  the  niddle 
ages,  the  usury  laws  establwied  a  fixad 
rate  of  interest  according  to  the  rata  af 
commercial  profit,  and  under  these  regu- 
lations the  Italian  republics  formed  ooa  of 
the  roost  flourishing  commercial  eommii- 
nities  in  Europe.    When  these  republiea 
were  overturned,  the  sovereign  princaa 
who  obtained  possession  of  tfaemabaodoD- 
ed  these  wise  resulations,  and  leagoad 
themselves  with  the  monied  men  or  the 
country  to  oppress  their  subjects  by  usa- 
rious  contracts.    To  that  circQin8taiioe» 
he  contended,  the  downfal  of  thoae  atataa 
was  chiefly  to    be   attributed.    It  was 
true,  indeed,  that  the  church  issued  adicta» 
prohibiting  usurious  interest ;  bat  tba  alar- 
gy  of  Rome  were  themselves  the  moss 
ffrinding  and  rapacious  of  osarera.    Ha 
had  heard  it  stated,  froai  high  oMroantila 
authority  in  that  House,  that  there  wera 
no  usury    laws  in  Frrace^  or  in  UoUaod, 
or  in  Hamburgh.   This  was  cerUunly  sot 
the  ca«e.    The  laws  of  the  Garnaaa  eaa- 
pi re  fixed  the    rate  of  interaat  aaGpar 
cent,  and  those  laws  weraatrictlyaoforead 
at  this  moment  at  Hamburgh,  wbeia  no 
man  could  lend  money  upon  laaded«  ar 
other  security,  at  a  higher  rate  of  Infeerast. 
Mercantile  men  were  generally  aaialad  oa 
this  subject,  because  bills  were  allowed  to 
be  discounted  at  any  rate  at  Haatbargh* 
This  was  an  exception  to  tha  general  law» 
made  in  favour  of  mercantile  tranaadiana^ 
to  which  he  had  no  objection.  In  HoMaad, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  V^ 
poleon,  which  did  not  enforce  tha 
laws,  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  tha 
cise  state  of  the  law  with  regard  ta  thia 
subject ;  because,  under  the  repablic^  aaab 
of  the  seven  United  States  enactad  ila 
own  laws.    In    the    sixteenth    ceatitryi 
although  Charles  5th  had  enacted  a  laar, 
that  no  person  should  take  more  thaa  IS 
per  cent  interest,  the  evil  arising  fram 
usurious  transactions  was  so  graatt  that 
the  States  General  passed  sevend  lava  an 
the  subject,  the  preambles  of  whidi  aet 
forth  the  deplorable  state  of  tha  country 
arising  from  the  system  of  uaury  than  ia 
force.    With  reipect  to  France,  it  -waa 
true  that  mercantile  men  evaded  the  lawi 
there  as  well  as  in  this  country,  but  this  did 
not  di8prove  the  beneficial  operation  cf 
legislative  restrictions.    Mr.  Preston,  wbo 
hf^  given  most  valuable  informatioa  oa 
this  subject  before  the  Comsnittae,  althomb 
upon  the  whole,  the  Report  was  voii  m» 
fectivei'hfd  pointed  out  a  mode  of.efadinf 
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-  the  kw,'by  boirowing  a  itini  of  10,000/., 
•«iid  agreeing  not  to  draw  more  than  5,000/. 
•from  the  lender's  banker.    In  this  tram- 
'  action,  money  was  in  effect  borrowed  at 
ten  per  cent,  and  the  law  was  completely 
•enuled.    The  usary  laws  were  evaded  in 
a  timilar  manner  at  Hamburgh,  by  Jews 
and  other  pensost,  but  thiB  was  no  argu- 
•ment  against  their  utility,  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  community  at  large.— Ha- 
ving stated  thus  much,  by  way  of  historical 
4letail,  he  begged  leave  to  call  the  serious 
•attention  of  the  House  to  the  consequences 
;which  would  result  (torn  an  alteration  of 
•the  Usury  laws  in  our  own  country.  These 
Jaws  were  first  enacted  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th ; 
but  they  were  not  carried  into  effect  until 
^e  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Now,  what 
'was  the  state  of  this  country  before  the 
«iactmeot  of  the  usury  laws?     We  had 
not  a  ship  of  our  own ;  we  purchased  ships 
from  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  had  usury 
Aawu    Since  the  usury  iaws  had  been  In 
ibrce,.we  had  gone  on  in  every  succeeding 
age,  &Nirishing  in  wealth,  industry,  com- 
^JfiMTt,  and  every  blessing  which  a  nati- 
^on  could  possess.    It  was  true,  indeed, 
that .  Edward  6th  abandoned   the   kws 
which  had  been  enacted  by  his  father ;  but 
ihe  consequences  of  their  repeal  were 
Ibund  to  be  so  pemioious,  that  Elizsbeth, 
hisenlightenedsuccessor, re-enacted  them. 
He  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  those  countries  where  there 
were  no  usury  Jaws  in  operation.    The 
flsost  pernicious  consequences  flowed  from 
this  source  at  Rome,  until  usury  was  re* 
strained   by  the  Sempronian  law.    The 
virtuous  Birutus  borrowed  money  at  the 
MBte  of  48  per   cent  in  the  province  of 
Cilida ;  hence  arose  his  quarrel  with  his 
frioid  Cicero,  who  would  not  give  his 
sanction  to  the  usurious  contract.    He 
begged  to  correct  himself  with  the  House; 
the  virtuous  Brutus  did  not  allow  his  own 
Bame  to  stand  in  the  foreground,  but  em- 
ployed  an  unprincipled    agent,    named 
fianotitts,  for  that  purpose.    Europe  fur* 
nished  no  instance,  at  present,  of  states, 
from  which  examples  could  be  deduced,  of 
the  ruin  which  resulted  from  the  absence 
4if  usury  laws,  and  he  was,  therefore,  com* 
pelledto  resort  to  distant  times,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  House  ^ftbe^ger  of  a  repeal 
••f  the  existing  laws,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  hurried  into  so  ruinous  a  mea- 
aure.    Ttese  laws  were  rapped,  indeed, 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  tius  most 
ariachiavous  consequences,  ensuedi  uotU 


the  Code  Napoleon  was  established,  in 
1807.  The  people  of  India,  who  had  no 
usury  laws  to  protect  them,  suffered  mi- 
series from  this  source,  which  he  wouki  not 
pretend  to  paint  to  the  House,  and  which^ 
m  fact,  it  was  beyond  thepower  of  language 
to  describe.  Money  was  not  lent  out  at 
interest  by  the  year  in  India,  but  by  the 
month,  the  week,  and  the  day,  and  the 
wretchedness  which  this  system  produced 
was  beyond  all  conception.  Another 
country,  whose  whole  government  was  a 
system  of  policy  founded  on  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  meant 
China,  while  it  allowed  a  rate  of  interest 
which  in  effect  amounted  to  a  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws,  adopted  a  very  salutary  re* 
guUtion,  which  restrained  the  injurious 
effects  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
such  a  system.  The  Chinese  allowed  a 
rate  of  interest  at  2i  per  cent  per  lunar 
month,  or  38  per  cent  per  annum ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  propertv 
was  thrown  into  tiie  hands  of  a  few  weal- 
thy monopolists ;  but  then,  if  the  borrower 
was  unable  to  pay,  they  did  not  allow  the 
lender  to  imprison  him,  but  he  might  iiuist 
upon  the  punishment  of  the  debtor,  pro- 
vided he,  the  creditor,  submitted  to  dou- 
ble that  punishment.  If  the  House  aban-* 
doned  the  usury  laws,  some  such  measure 
as  that  adopted  by  the  Chinese  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
protect  the  unhappy  borrower  from  the 
extoftion  and  cruelty  of  the  usurer ;  for 
usurers  had  in  all  times  been  cruel,  and  It 
was  the  nature  ofavarice  to  be  pallous  and 
merciless«»*The  evil  arising  from  usurioua 
contracts  in  annuity  bonds  had  beenalDegad 
as  a  ground  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing 
laws.  Mr.  Preston,  however,  had  stated,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that 
while  mortgages  on  landamoiinted  to  many 
millions  annually,  the  amount  of  money 
lent  on  annuities  for  lives,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  million  a  year.  There 
was  one  year,  indeed,  in  which  Mr  .Preston 
remembered  five  millions  to  have  been  lent 
on  annuities ;  but  this  was  a  solitary  in- 
stance: This  argument,  therefore,  aflforded 
no  ground  for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws. 
It  was  said,  that  the  interest  of  money  waa 
now  below  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  This 
was  true  with  respect  to  considerable  csp- 
italistsbuf  it  was  not  true  with  respect  to  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  people,  and 
these  classes  would  be  the  great  sufferers 
by  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  He  was 
oonvinoed  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  did  not  believe  that  tha 
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House  woald  listen  to  •  proposition  for 
their  repeal,  and  that  if  they  had  supposed 
it  would  have  been  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  table  of  the  House  woold  have 
groaned  with  petitions  against  it.  He 
Degged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  evidence  which  was  much  better 
than  his  own;  he  alluded  to  that  of  Mr.  ; 
Rothschild,  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
this  subject  was  as  sound  and  practical  as 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  ezemplarj, 
and  whose  opinion  could  not  fail  to  have 

freat  weight.  If  there  was  one  man  in  t  he 
ingdom  who  was  more  likely  than  another 
to  derive  pecunisry  advantage  from  the 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  it  was  Mr.Roths- 
child.  Yet,  what  was  the  opinion  which 
be  had  delivered  before  the  Committee  ? 
He  had  declared,  that  he  thought  the 
operation  of  the  usury  laws,  as  bearing  on 
the  value  of  money  in  England,  of  great 
importance  to  tradeamen.  Small  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  in  this  country 
possessed  many  advantages  which  were 
unknown  on  the  continent,  by  drawing 
bills  at  a  short  date  on  their  frien£ 
and  connexions,  which  were  negociable  at 
the  legal  rate  of  five  per  cent  interest. 
**  If  the  usury  laws  were  repealed"  con- 
tinued Mr.  llothschildy  **  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  might  be  the  consequen- 
ces to  this  class  of  tradesmen ;  the  prob- 
ability was,  that  they  would  be  under  the 
Decessityof  resorting  to  some  lender,  who 
would  not  accommodate  them  at  less  than 
two  or  three  times  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
Should  the  House  unhappily  be  induced  to 
repeal  those  laws,  evils  mcalculable  must 
be  the  eflect,  even  before  parliament  would 
have  the  power  of  re-establishing  the 
antient  system.  Let  the  House  recollect 
the  reputation  and  the  efficiency  which 
had  characterised  this  country,  under  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  had  to 
contend.  He  would  therefore  implore 
them  not  to  abandon  such  solid  ground  for 
a  system,  which,  wherever  it  was  introdu- 
ced, debased  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  many  to 
the  few.  He  should  therefore  move  as  an 
Amendment,  <<  That  the  Bill  be  commit- 
ted on  this  day  six  months.'* 

Captain  Maberly  observed^  that  in  ri- 
sing immediately  after  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
follow  him  throughout  the  very  remote  and 
barbarian  retrospect  which  he  had  taken. 
In  legislating  under  the  present  state  of 
poblic  improvement,  he  should  restrict 
himsdf  to  the  coosidieratioii,— were  the«s 
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laws  which  the  bill  went  to  repeal  juit  and/ 
politic  ?  and,  if  they  were  just  and  politic 
were  they  efficacious?  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  member,  or  indeed  any  supporter  of 
the  usury  laws,  this  plain  question— could 
the  government  know  the  interest  of  the 
parties  in  any  contract  as  well  as  the  partiea 
themselves  ?  If  it  was  true,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  assumed,  that  the  borrower 
was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  lender, 
and  that  such  mercy  was  denied  uolesa  th^ 
law  interposed,  how  was  it  that  the  interest 
of  money  at  that  moment  was  below  the 
legal  rale  i  But,  said  the  hon.  ^ntleman,  a 
very  ffreat  injury  would  be  inflicted  by  the 
repeiu  of  these  laws.  Now,  if  such  woidd 
be  the  result,  it  must  be  evident  that  iIm 
psssing  of  those  laws  had  imparted  to  timt 
mterest  a  very  ^reat  benefit ;  then,  why 
should  any  distmct  clasa  in  the  couBtry 
derive  a  partial  benefit  from  any  law  at  the 
expense  of  other  classes.'  What  would 
those  who  hold  a  cnntnry  opinion  say,  if 
there  was  a  law  introduced  whichdtprenily 
provided  against  the  raising  of  rentir  That 
House  had  entertained  even  aoch  a  pro^ 
position  for,  in  1797,  Mr.  Mmnwariag  had 
submitted  a  measure  to  prevent  regrating 
and  forestalling  in  the  baying  of  cattle; 
in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  riae  of  pri* 
ces  in  the  sale  of  cattle ;  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Combe  had  supported  the  roeaanreon  the 
principle,  that  when  a  maximmn  was  pot 
upon  money,  why  not  abo  put  it  upet 
other  species  of  property  ?  But,  allowing 
all  that  was  said  in  mvour  of  the  principle 
of  these  laws,  how  could  their  continuance 
be  considered  useful,  if  they  were  proved 
not  to  be  efficient  ?  And,  that  that  was  the 
case  the  House  had  the  fullest  evidence. 
The  fact  was  to  be  traced  in  the  pmctioe 
of  borrowing  money  in  continuation  and 
in  those  ruinous  annuities  which  had  bed 
such  a  fatal  extension.  With  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  evidence  adduced  before  it,  he  moat 
say,  that  he  never  met  a  more  condnnve 
mass  of  information  than  was  to  be  found 
in  their  Report.  Agreeing  with  them,  he 
should  give  his  decided  support  to  the 
original  motion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  observed,  that 
although  indisposed,  he  was  most  anxioiia 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  present 
question.  It  was  said  by  the  advocatca 
lor  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  as  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  at 
that  time  the  alteradon  woold  produce  no 
great  effect.  That  was  ataled  on  the  90lh 
of  Juoe»  1818;  and  its  ftUncy  was  mtan 
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bliihed  by  the  het,  liiat  if  the  rap^  o^ 
ibt  ancient  law  had  been  then  eni9Cted» 
within  two  montha  after  that  period  the 
most  prejudicial  and  fatal  effiecti  would 
have  followed.     And  these  efiects  would 
have  ensued,  not  from  any  politick  occur- 
rences, not  from  war,  but  from  certain 
alterations  in  the  currency  of  the  coun« 
try.     He  knew  well  the  great.stress  that 
was  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  wit- 
nesses—men   who    recommended     this 
change.    With  every  disposition  to  give 
them  due  estimation,  he  would  still  re- 
quest the  House  to  recollect  that  they 
were  composed  of  great  lawyers  and  great 
capitalists.      Now,  though   disposed    to 
attend  to  their  opinions  with  every  de« 
ference  on  many  subjects,  on  the  usury 
laws  they  were  not  the  very  authorities 
which  be  should  select  to  giude  his  judg* 
ment.    And,  as  to  committees  of  that 
House,  he  must  also  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  even  their  reports  should  be  viewed 
with  great  drcumspeetion.     He  spoke 
under  correction ;  hut,  what  was  the  gene- 
ral impression  in  appointing  them  ?    The 
courtesy  of  Uie  House  gave  a  committee 
generally  on  snbiccta  not  political,  to  any 
honourable  member.   As  was  natural,  the 
mover  placed  upon  that  committee  those 
individuals  whom  he  considered  favourable 
to  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
other  persons  interspersed  to  give  a  co- 
lourable impartiality  to  the  appointment. 
And,  as  to  the  evidence  generally  produ- 
ced, he,  long  before  he  liad  the  honour  of 
a  aeat  in  that  House,  had  reason  to  know 
the  principle  on    which  testimony  was 
sought.    He  had  been  asked  to  give  evi« 
dence  before  pariiamentary  committees. 
In  answer  he  had  stated,  "  My  opinion  is 
quite  diffivent  from  yours  on  tmit  subject.'^ 
[<Oh  then,"  said  the  individual  who  wished 
in  the  first  instance  for  his  testimony,  **  for 
God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  stay  away'' 
rhear,  hear  i]  •    One  passing]  observation 
he  begged  leave  to  make  on  the  witnesses 
produced  before  the  committee,  whose 
report  recommended  the  repeal  of  these 
laws.     TwentY->one  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  eight  of  whom  were  the  great- 
eat  capiulisu  in  the  country ;  with  a  num- 
ber ot  attorneys,  whose  engagements  were 
chiefly  in  annuity  practice  [no,  no !],  and 
bill-brokers  of  immense  wealth.  He  knew 
the  parties  well ;  and  without  making  any 
unjust  and  undeserved  reflection,  these  he 
knew  were  the  individuals  who  gave  the 
constituent  parts  of  that  evidence.    But 
at  least  one.  fact  wai  ta  be  foupd  estap 
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blished  in  their  report,  and  it  was  this— r 
that  usury  laws  were  in  force  in  France, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Prussia ;  and  what  will 
the  philosophers  say,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  it  was  and  is  recognized  by  the  Code 
Napoleon  itself?  If  we  compared  England 
with  those  nations  where  no  such  law  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  found,  that  while  they 
had  become  degenerate  and  debased,  this 
country  had  maintained  her  prosperity, 
her    reputation,     and    her    strength.—. 
Then,  it  had  been  asked,  in  what  consista 
the  use  of  laws  whose  provisions  can  be 
evaded  ?  The  answer  to  such  an  objection 
was,  that  there  never  was  a  law  or  lawa 
which  human  ingenuity  could  not  evade  ; 
and,  thereforer  in  estimating  the  force  of 
such  an  objection,  we  were  bound  to  com* 
pare  the  cases  of  evasion  with  the  mass  of 
instances  in  which  these  laws  were  com* 
p^ied  with  [hear,  hear  !J.    That,  in  a  vtt« 
riety  of  instances  in  this  metropolis,  theat 
laws  were  often  evaded,  but  in  the  great 
mass  of  business  in  the  country  they  wer* 
obeyed  and  respected.  In  what  a  cufficult 
situation  would  trustees  be  placed  under 
such  a  s}rstem;  at  present  trustees  ha4 
the  security,  u^er  the  protection  of  the 
law,  of  getting  o  per  cent  for  trust-money. 
But  change  that  system,  and  you  leave  no 
defined  course  for  a  person  thus  situated 
to  pursue.     Whatever  course  he  should 
adopt,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  imputation, 
either  from  the  minor,  when  arrived  at  ma-; 
turity,  or  the  old  lady,  that  other  persona 
had  seven,  eight,  or  nine  per  cent  fo|^ 
their  money,  and  why  had  not  they  ?    It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  there  was  no 
market  in  this  country  for  money  as  for 
com  and  other  commodities.    The  great- 
est confusion  must  be  the  result.    Next, 
with  respect  to  mortgages.    Suppose  % 
scarcity  of  money  in  a  period  of  war,  i^ 
what  way,  under  the  repealed  system, 
would  their  interest  be  afiected?  After 
having  at  a  vast  expense  for  stamps,  &c. 
submitted  the  title  deeds,  they  would  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  lender,  and 
obliged  to  make  an  arrangement  at  9  or 
10  ner  cent.    But  then  it  was  said  that 
in  theory  the  proposed  repeal  was  well 
founded.    He  would  not  argue  that  pro- 
position   generally.     There  were,  how.- 
ever,  many  things,  which,  though  untena- 
ble In  theory,  were  found  to  be  moat  sa« 
lutary  in  |>ractice.    Who  that  looked  at 
the   constitution  of  that  House .  could*, 
upon  theory,  defend  it  ?«-for  instance  two 
members  for  Old  Sarum,  and  only  twa 
for  Yorkahice^-rbat  yet  the  thing,  worked. 
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well.  He  fhould  Hi]f  the  tame  of  the  the  ezitttn^  lew ;  it  impoeed  iu  pcnaltiev 
usury  laws.  Ex|)erience  had  proved  I  with  great  inequality.  The  fine  wat  tie- 
them  to  be  salutary.  But  he  would  ask  ,  ble  the  amount  of  the  loan,  so  thai  the  fine. 
on  what  grounds  money  was  to  be  ez-  |  for  taking  90L  too  much  upon  a  loan  of 
empted  from  regulation  by  the  Sure  more  !  1,000^  would  be  3,000/.,  while  the  Bne  for 
than  amy  other  property  ?  There  was  no  { taking  50/.  too  much  interest  on  lOO^OOQ^ 
abstract  right  either  to  hold  or  to  deal  in  |  would  be  300,000/.  This  enormous iiie<|ua- . 
money.    It  was  an  artificial  system,  and   Jity  was  highly  objectionable,  oppreaaiire« 


was  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  the 
State.     Besides  it  was  untaxed;  it  did 
not,  as  dry  money,  contribute  as  land  did 
to  the  establishment  of  the  church,  the 
poor  rate,  &c.     It  was  also  to  be  recol- 
lected that  under  the  operation  of  these 
laws  the  government  was  enabled  to  bor- 
row, money  on  better  terms,  and  the  war 
was  conducted  at  a  lesser  expense  [hear, 
hear,  hear !] .    He  knew  that  he  had  great 
authorities  opposed  lo  the  view  he  took 
of  the  question,  but  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion to  feel  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
concurrence  of  Adam  Smith.     He  might 
also  ask  how  it  was  if  such  a  measure  was 
considered  beneficial,  that  not  a    single 
petition  was  forwarded  in  favour  of  the 

g reposed  change.    One  remark  more,  and 
e  should  finish— the  measure  would  give, 
he  feared,  encouragement^  to  those  pro- 
jectors from  every  part  of  the  country  who 
cared  not  in  the  furtherance  of  their  views 
at  what  rate  they  obtained  money  to  go  on. 
Indeed,  he  had  never  heard  of  any  one  of 
that  class,  who,  no  matter  whether  the 
rate  of  interest  was  10  or  20  per  cent, 
did  not  consider  the  accommodation  bene- 
ficial.   Besides,  the  question  was  not,  how 
the  measure  would  afiect  the  great  mo- 
nied  men,  but  the  small  dealer  who  wan- 
ted accommodation.  If  a  farmer  went  to  a 
country  bank  for  money,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent the  banker  from  charging  him  any 
interest  he  pleased  I  The  man,  perhaps, 
was  known  but  at  that  one  bank ;  perhaps 
there  was  no  other  within  a  considerable 
distance.     Again,  with  reference  to  the 
arrangements  of  government,  could  any 
man  doubt  that  if  the  usury  laws  had  been 
repeided  twenty  years  back,  the  national 
debt  would   have    been    many   millions 
greater  than  it  was  ?   we  were  now  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
would  perhaps  do  no  great  harm  ;  but  we 
should  not  count  upon  remaining  in  that 
situation  for  ever.    As  to  authorities,  they 
were  not  all  on  one  side.    There  was  a 
writer  of  the  name  of  Adam  Smith,  whose 
talents  were  once  as  much  renowned 


and  absurd.  He  pledged  himself,  ahouMl 
this  bill  fail,  and  no  other  member  took  up 
the  subject  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  mora 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  penaliiee  of 
usury.  He  might  be  asked,  why  he  did 
not  support  this  bill,  which  would  save 
all  further  trouble  on  the  subject.  Thofo 
was ;  however,  a  great  dtfierence,  ia  hia , 
apprehension,  between  doioff  away  whh . 
laws  which  were  essentially  wise  and  wall* 
founded,  and  doing  away  with  abaurdaad 
oppressive  penalties  impoaed  midar  those 
laws. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  tliat  the  boo.  aldoraMQ 
who  had  just  sat  down  had,  m  the  coiurae 
of  his  speech,  stated,  that  aothing  waa  ao 
fluctuating  as  the  value  of  money ;  now,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  this  waa  a  atfange 
beginning  to  a  speech,  the  object  of  wbiob 
was,  to  continue  laws  to  fix  the  lale  of 
interest.     He  was  as  indiapoaed  as  any 
man  to  make  alterations  in  the  eataiiog 
laws  on  account  of  mere  theory,  but  bete 
there  was  a  ^reat  practical  eviL     One  of 
the  justifications  set  up  for  these  laws  waa 
their  high  antiquity.    That,  no  doubt, . 
was  a  respectable  title ;  but,  let  it  be  re* . 
inembered,  that  they  had  their  origin  in . 
times,  when  our  ancestors  made  it  a  pme* . 
tice  to  meddle  and  interfere  in  all 
actions  of  buying  and  selling  every 
de  of  provision.    At  that  time  it  waa  not 
deemed  beneath  their  notice  to  regulate 
the  price  of  cloth,  com,  and  even  pooltry* 
and  the  one  law  he  thought  just  as  wiae  na 
the  other.    He  was  by  no  meane  airiend 
to  innovation ;  but  although  he  coold  not 
become  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  deci^ 
mal  calculation,  still  he  thought  it  pmdent 
to  make  those  wise  alterations  whieh  were 
consutent  with  the  enlightenedspirit  of  le- 
gislation, which  characterized  the  preaent . 
age.  He  would  not  adhere  toaoantienthiiv 
merely  because  it  was  antient,  unleaa  he ' 
•also  found  that  it  was  wiae ;  he  could  notp 
for  instance,  recognise  the  poKcy  of  con- 
tinuing a  law,  which  enacts  that,  if  a  nian 
commit  a  crime,  not  himself  alooe,  but . 
his  entire  family  should  suftr  a  penalt j. 
any  of  those  who  had  since  written  in  fa^  I  The  one  law  was  just  as  eld  aa  the  other 


votir  of  unrestricted  usurr.    There  was, 
however,  one  evil  which  ne.  achnitted  in 


He  conceived  that  a  man  with  money  bed 
as  good  a  right  to  dispoae  «f  it  ia  the 
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lObBl  profiffcable maaber.  asany  other  com- 
modity^  Tho  boo.  alderman,  had  com- 
plained^ that  the  committee,  from  which 
this  bilJ  had  originated,  was  composed 
ahnost  entirely  of  great  capitah'sis  and 
great  lawyers ;  but  surely  this  could  be  no 
objection  ;  for  the  great  capitalists  must 
naturally  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
qnestioD,  and  to  what  better  authority 
could  they  refer  than :  eminent  solicitors ; 
for  if  a  gentleman  of  lar^ge  fortune  wanted 
to  raise  a  sum  of  ^  money,  his  solici- 
tor would  be  the  first  person  to  whom  he 
woald  apply  ?  He  therefore  thought  that 
these  two  classes  were  the  very  best  from 
whom  the  committee  could  get  informa- 
tion. Now,  one.  of  the  arguments  most 
frequently  urged  against  the  repeal  of  the 
uaaiy  laws  was,  that  it  would  encourage 
extravagance,  and  tliat  young  men  would 
sink  their  estates  before  they  arrived  at 
yean  of  discretion.  But,  he  would  ask, 
W9U  there  the  least  difficulty  for  any  man 
who  waa  extravagantly  disposed  to  raise 
money  to  an  aosount  infinitely  beyond  any 
tbio^.  he  could  ever  have  hopes  to  repay. 
If  a.  man  were  disposed  to  pay  excessive 
intereet^he  did  not  think  the  raising  mo- 
ney, in  tho, least  degree*  more  difficult 
ntmy  than  it  would  be  if  the  law  were  re- 
I)oaied.  Could  not  cases  be  mentioned 
where  individuals  without  any  property 
beyond  perhaps  20»000/.  had  been  able  to 
raise  nione3r  to.the  amount  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, to  carry  .on  particular  projects? 
Yhe  right bon.  gentleman  then  recounted 
particular  cases  of  .the  difficulty  arising 
from,  the  existing  laws  relating  to  mort- 
gDgea  and  annuitieit  and  mentioned  one, 
ia-;  which  a  gentleman  of  real  property, 
hut  who  had  occasion  to  raise  money,  and 
had  joot  been  able  to  obtain  it  by  way-  of 
nMBtgage,  was.  compelled  to  pay  10  per 
cent  .1^  way  of  annuity.  The  worthy 
aldeuman.haa  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  seemed  to  placo 
great  reliance  upon  his  opinion*  Now, 
he  would  not. deny  the  eminent  talents 
of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  but  he  must  in  can- 
dour, confeu,  that  hia  argument  had  been 
forever  overturned  by  Mr.  Jeremy  Ben- 
thanifcin.a  work  of  as  much  ability  as  ever 
was  displayed  by  the  head  and  pen  of  man. 
It  was,  pcrhapg,  ^  the  moat .  perfect  spe- 
oioMn  of  logical  accufaoy^  jn  all  iu  parts, 
that  ever  was  written;  and  he  had  it  from 
anrftuibority.so  high,  as  to  place  it  beyond 
all  4ottbt,:  that,  even  Adam  Smith  confess- 
ed himself  mistaken.  .  He*. was  •  convinced 
thtt  the. time. was  come  for  the.  abolition 
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ofihose  absurd  statutes  which  incumbered 
the  books. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  said,  he  was  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
House  discussed  this  question  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  night ;  and  he  confessed  he  was 
somewhat  surprised,  that  when,  a  few  nights 
back,  five  of  his  majesty's  ministers  Itad 
voted    on  this  important  quciitiojji,  they 
had  not  thought  fit  to  favour  the  House 
with  their  presence  this  evening.     It  ap- 
peared  to  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  this  House,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  large,  if,  when 
they  meant  to  support  it,  they  would  make 
it  a  cabinet  measure ;  for  he  felt  persua- 
ded thot  no  subject  would  be  brought 
forward  during  the  present  session,  that . 
afiected  more  extensively  and  deeply*  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.    .He 
confessed  that  he  expressed  his  opinion 
on  this  question  with  great  apprehensipo, 
because  he  difi^ered  always  with  regret, 
from  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr..  Bar- 
ing)*   whose    extensive  •  knowledge  and 
great  practical  information,  gave  to  his 
opinions  such  weight  on  these,  questions. 
But,  when  he  Looked  to  the  evidence  of 
history^  his  opinions  acquired  additional 
strength.     He  there  found  that  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  the  country  had 
prospered   under  the  system  of  Usury 
Laws,  and  he  found  that  at  each  succes- . 
sive  reduction  of  interest  our  prosperity 
had  increased  more  and  more,  according 
as  it  had  been  regulated  by  statute.    All 
the  great  writers  on  this  subject  recpg-  ■ 
nised  the  value  of  each  successive  reduc- 
tion from  Henry  the  eighth  downwards 
till  the  time  of  Anne,  when  the  interest 
was  settled  at  five  per  cent.— And  now  he 
would  come  to  consider  the  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  from  which  so 
much  benefit  had  been  expected  by  some 
gentlemen,  but  which  he  contended  would 
be  so  detrimental.    One  of  the  very  first 
effects  of  the  repeal  would  be,  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  men,  and  shake  all  the  secu- 
rities of  the  country.    All  the- lenders 
would  immediately  commence  watchipg 
the  variations  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  borrowers  would  be  trembling  for  the 
bargains   they    had    made,    and    would 
be  m  perpetual  fear  of  the  •.  threats  •  of 
the  lenders.    It  was  very  true*  as  had 
been  said,  that  engagements  were  made 
for  a  term  of  years ;  but  was :  it    pro- 
bable  tliat    henceforward  lany  capi^'*^^ 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  lock  up  his 
money  for  a  tprm  of  vears?  .  His  right 
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hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  had  laid,  that* 
much  as  he  was  opposed  to  change,  still 
he  could  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the 
usury  laws  — and  why  ?  Because,  he  said, 
he  had  discovered  a  practical  grievance, 
which  would  justify  their  repeal.  And, 
what  was  the  great  practical  grievance  ? 
The  difficulty  which  the  landed  interest 
found  in  borrowing  money.  Now,  it 
might  be  very  true,  that,  in  times  of  un- 
paralleled dimculty,  when  government  was 
borrowing  money  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  they  had  done  before,  or  ever  would 
do  again,  that  which  was  called  a  practical 
grievance,  certainly  did  arise— the  landed 
interest  could  not  borrow  money  on  mort* 

gage.  One  instance  had  been  stated  b^ 
is  right  hon.  friend,  in  which  an  indivi* 
dual  was  compelled  to  borrow  at  ten  per 
cent.  But,  he  would  just  ask  this  ques* 
tion— If  you  repeal  those  laws,  are  you 
sure  that  the  landed  interest,  instead  of 
borrowing  on  annuity  at  ten  per  cent, 
will  not  be  compelled  to  borrow  on  mort- 
gage at  the  same  rate.  Let  the  House 
recollect  what  was  the  evidence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ricardo.  He  had  ssid»  that 
although  goreminent  borrowed  money 
nominally  at  5  per  cent,  yet  sometimes 
they  paid  6  or  7,  or  even  9  per  cent. 
Now,  if  government  were  compelled 
to  borrow  at  9  per  cent,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  individual  could  borrow 
money  on  such  advantageous  terms? 
What  gentlemen  proposed  to  remedy  by 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  was  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule;  namely,  the  case  of 
those  persons  who,  in  times  of  difficul- 
ty, were  driven  to  borrow  at  a  disad- 
vantageous rate.  But,  legislata  as  they 
mighty  the  great  proportion  of  annuity 
transactions  would  go  on  as  at  present, 
and  they  would  destroy  all  the  mortsage 
arrangements  by  this  Utopian  plan  or  re- 
medymg  extreme  cases.  The  error  was 
this.  They  were  endeavouring,  by  human 
le^slation,  to  attain  perfection.  The 
thmg  was  impossible;  for  they  never 
could  include  m  any  one  act  of  parlia- 
ment all  the  cases  which  it  might  be  de- 
8n*able  to  provide  for.  And  what  do  they 
do  instead?  They  effected  a  measure, 
the  conseouence  or  which  must  be,  to  dis- 
turb all  the  mortgages  and  commercial 
transactions  of  the  country.  Was  it  pro- 
bable that  the  great  capitalists  would  em- 
bark, their  money  in  trade,  when  they 
Midd  get  such  profitable  interest  ?  Na; 
they  would  remain  behind  the  curtain : 
they  would  not  uodevtake  ihe  burthen  of - 
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trade,  but   they  would  lend   oat  thm 
nooney  to  adventurers  at  a  high  rate  of  i»* 
terest,   who    would,    by  their  akill^  ba 
enabled  to  derivey  and  be  contest  to  ro- 
ceive,  a  small  profit.    But,  aorel/  thin 
must  materially  endanger  the  wtoaxitj  of 
all  commercial  transactions.    If  it  wcrv 
possible  that  any  serious  mischteC  ooaU. 
oe  prevented  by  the  repeal  of  tbe»  lawBt 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  enfbrciiw 
the  measure;   but,  as  the  coimtiy  had 
flourished  under  these  laiwBy  ha  rnnnriacd 
they  belonged  to  that  class  wbich  ibosdd 
be  continued.    If  authorities  wane  of  asqf 
value  upon  this  subject,  ha  might  qoaiv 
the  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Faley.    Tha  apb 
nions  of  Adam  Smith  had.  been  refer lad 
to,  and  he  really  was  imable  to  aay  «hi» 
tlier  lie  had  been  confuted  or-  confirmai 
by  Jeremy  Bentham ;  hot  ha  would  joat 
read  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Faky,  wfaieh 
he  considered  of  high  importaiior.r   <•  The 
policy  of  these  regulations  isy  to  check  the 
power  of  accumulating  waalUiirithont  in* 
dustry;  to  give  encottrageasent  totnde* 
by  enabling  adventurers  in  it.  to  honov 
money  at  a  moderate  prica»  and  of  lata 
years,  to  enable  tha  state  to  boKtosr  the 
subjects'  money  itself.**    Now,  itwaapoM 
sible  the  doctor  might  have  been  wraogi 
but  he  thought  he  was  a  aubstanUaLnaiiia 
to  mention,  when  his  hon.  friend  (ikfr.  J. 
Smith)  said,  he  never  knew  a  maoy  of 
sound  understanding,  who  advocalad  tha 
continuance  of  the  system.    Ha  was  one- 
of  the  twenty-four.stupid,  and  unthlnki^f 
and  prejudiced  people,  who  oppoaad  fim. 
measure,  and  he  had  had  a  veiy  axiaaaive 
correspondence  on  the  anl^eety  andcaidd. 
assure  the  House,  that  tbie  oiiaatiaa Jmd 
excited  great  agitation  in  toe  eoimtiy. 
Gentlemen  were  greatly  mistaken  if  Sha|r 
supposed  money  was  so  plentifiil  hi  the 
country  as  it  had  been  represeatadL    It 
was  supposed'  that  plenty  cf  dJKDonta 
could  be  had  at  2  and  S  and  4  par  caDt.s 
but,  if  a  country  gentleman  weia  eUvad, 
to  go  to  a  country  banker,  ha  wooUT b»> 
expected  to  pay  5  per  cent,  and  he  bag^ 
ged  his  ri^ht  hiui.  friend,  who  had  anch  a 
horror  of  mnovation,  to  consider  welk^  bo- 
fore  he  ^ave  ao  decided  an  opinion  agaimt  • 
the  stupid,  iffnorant,  prejuoiced  coiiasvf- 
gentlemen.  However,  certain  it  was,  thatil 
they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  meaaiwa^ 
would  be  detrimental.— He  had  aaid,  that* 
this  measure  would  unsettle  thenuida'Ofc 
men;  and  as  soon  astbe  bill  waa  passfdy 
we  shonld  hear  shonta  of»— *<  hniia  !■ 
success  to  xmagj^**    The  dmractar^  tho^ 
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ditti^r,  aiid  the  ^xtoitionier  would  tio 
longer  be  diBgracefbl.  It  might  be  a  yrvX^ 
gir  plrejadica^  but  be  ihould  ladtfent  to  tee 
Oar  great  capitaltttt  become  extortionersi 
of  our  emmeiit  aolickors  eosaged  in  a 
trafBein  which  now  theywould  be  ashamed 
to  embark ;  but  then  ihey  would  have  the 
ianction  and  protection  of  the  law.  When 
this  measure  wai  paned,  he  should  com- 
pliment bis  hon*  and  leatned  fVietad  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Onslow)  on  the  glory  lie  had 
acquired.  His  name  would  be  banded 
down  to  posterity  and  would  be  immor« 
talized,  for  having  let  loose  all  those  salu- 
tary restrictions,  which  bad  been  so  wisely 
imposed  upon  the  avaricious  propensities 
of  man.  To  him  wou^d  belong  the  honour 
of  Iwving  given  fV^  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  low,  base,  vile,  '^ovelling,  despicable 
Hvartce.  That  low  simplicity,  whicn  lends 
out  money  at  five  per  cent,  would  then 
be  despised,  and  the  man  who  would  en- 
deavour **  to  reduce  the  rate  of  usance*' 
In  London,  would  be  scouted  from  all 
gbod  society.  If  a  itoan  were  to  lend  his 
money  at  five  per  cent,  he  would  be  ac- 
costed by  his  wealthy  neighbour-^"  Why, 
Sou  fboly  doh*tyou  know  Serjeant  Onslows 
ill  has  passed.  Po6h !  five  per  cent  in- 
deed !  you  should  get  6  or  7  per  cent,  at 
ihevery  least.  Why,. you  pay  no  attention  to 
the  enlightened  measures  of  ot&r  parliament 
iand  administration.  You  may  now  take 
idl  the  interest  you  can  gel,  and  mind— 
d<Mi't  give  the  borlrower  time,  and  get 
from  him  all  the  interest  you  can,  for  <  the 
law  allows  it,  and  the  state  awards  it.' '' 
[hear,  hear!] — The  hon.  member  then 
^oceeded  to  animsdvert  on  the  evidence 
Ireceived  before  the  committee.  He  had 
been  represented  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.  He  found  his  name  amongst 
theKst;  but  he  had  no  recollection  of 
having  attended  its  proceedings,  although 
the  learned  seijeant  had  endeavoured  to 
convince  him,  that  he  bad  cross-examined 
lome  of  the  witnesses.  He  could  only 
any,  that  if  that  were  the  case,  he  was  the 
only  person  on  the  committee  who  had 
^one  so,  as  would  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence. He  considered  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Preston^  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gumey,  as  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  Gorney  stated,  that  during  the  war 
he  bad  never  any  difficulty  in  setting  com- 
mercial bills  to  discount  at  five  per  cent. 
Bat,  if  another  war  were  to  take  place, 
and  these  laws  were  repteled,  be  doubted 
very  imloh  whether  Mr.  Gumey  would 
-have  that^story^o  tell.  Before  the  House 


passed  a  bill  which  aifected  the  interesta 
ot  the  totire  community,  he  thodghtil 
Would  be  advisaible  to  ^  more  into  cietail, 
with  a  view  to  prbcnre  information,  and 
that  the  House  should  institute  a  more 
solemn  and  extensive  inquiry.  He  thought 
the  measure  of  sudi  importance,  that  go- 
vernment should  make  it  their  owln  and 
pass  it,  if  it  was  to  be  passed  at  all,  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  He  would  pot 
it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
{Mr.  Huskisson),  wh^er  that  would  not 
be  the  more  proper  course  to  pursue.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  say—'*  I  am 
here  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as 
such  I  support  it*"  He  wished  he  could 
say  so ;  but  he  saw  how  material  a  difiinr- 
ence  it  made  in  the  division  the  other 
night,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 
ouer  spoke  in  favour  of  the  measure.  In 
net,  these  sentlemen  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  their  official  character.  In 
France,  Phissia,  and  Holland,  they  had 
had  the  proof  of  the  benefit  of  these  laws; 
but  the  learned  serjeant,  notwitlistandin^ 
his  well-regulated  mind,  seemed  disposed 
to  imitate  the  ominous  French  Conven- 
tion of  179S;  for  they  declared,  that 
money  was  a  merchandise,  and  ought  to 
be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  com- 
modity. But  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  declaration  produced  the  greatest 
confusion  in  that  confused  country.  And, 
how  long  did  the  House  think  the  project 
lasted  ?  The  law  was  passed  on  the  11  th 
of  April,  and  it  was  repealiBd  on  the  ^th 
of  May.  And  this  wai  the  measure  which 
gentlemen  wished  to  introduce  into  this 
great  empire,  hotwithstsnding  the  experi- 
ence they  have  had  of  it  in  an  adjoining 
country.  At  that  late  hour  of  the  night, 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  any 
longer,  but  he  would  again  recommend, 
that  before  this  measure  passed,  the 
learned  serjeant  should  apin  send  it  to 
a  committee,  which  would  institute  a  full 
and  general  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject. 
Mt.  Hwkiuon  said,  he  had  been  happy 
to  hear  the  worthy  alderman  address  tne 
House  with  so  much  energy,  notwith- 
standing his  indisposition,  although  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  with  him  in  the 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject. 
The  hoD.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
called  i^pbn  him  to  state  in  what  capacity 
he  supported  this  measure,  and  had  said 
that  it  should  be  brought  .forward  as  a 
government  measure.  Bat^  It  would  be 
very  strange  if  the  sof emment  were  to 
take  it  out  of  tlie  hancb  of  a  gcotlemaki  who 
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bod  had  the  management  of  the  subject 
for  years  and  who  was  peculiarly  quahtied, 
liaving  been  the  chairman  of  the  former 
committee.  But,  the  hon.  gentleman 
teemed  to  suppose,  if  it  were  not  made  a 
government  measure,  that  all  persons  con- 
nected with  government  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  voting  on  it.  Now,  he  sat 
there  as  a  member  of  parliament,  like  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  the  country,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  de- 
scribe any  of  those  gentlemen  who  dif- 
ferred  from  him  as  dull,  or  stupid,  or  preju- 
diced. It  was  a  subject  on  which  men 
might  very  widely  and  verycon6cientiou>ly 
differ,  without  deserving  any  opprobrious 
names.  Because,  afcer  the  best  appli- 
cation he  had  been  able  to  give  to  it,  his 
opinions  were  in  contradiction  to  those  of 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  was  that  a 
reason  that  he  should  be  taunted,  as  that 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  taunt 
him  ?  The  view  that  he  took  of  the  ques- 
tion was  shortly  this ;  but  he  by  no  means 
pretended  to  say  that  he  must  be  right. 
Het  bought,  that  any  law  attempting  to  li- 
mit the  rate  of  the  interest  of  money  was  op- 
pressive to  those  who  wanted  to  borrow.  The 
hon.gentleman  thought  the  law  advantage- 
ous to  the  borrower;  and  yet,  by  a  strange 
inconsistency,  hemaintained,  in  describing 
the  relative  situation  of  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  that  the  borrower  was  the  party 
obliged  to  yield  to  tlie  terms  of  the  lender. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  also  alluded  to 
the  obloquy  that  attached  to  ihosc  who 
lent  at  a  large  rate  of  interest.  That  ob- 
loquy was,  as  the  law  now  stood,  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  misfortunes  of  the  bor- 
rower, who  was  obliged  to  pay  the  lender  a 
premium,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  submit 
to  the  obloquy.  Nor  was  it  obloquy  alone 
for  which  the  borrower  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  lender.  He  was  also  obli^^cd  to 
pay  for  the  whole  courjjc  of  rvasion  to 
which  the  existing  law  necessarily  gave 
birih.  From  the  evidence  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  1818 — from  all  that  he 
had  observed  in  other  respects — and  from 
all  the  reflection  which  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the 
usury  laws  were  oppies.sive  and  injurious  to 
the  borrowers  of  money.  Ho>..was  not 
much  surprised  that  iudividuals  connected 
with  the  landed  interest  should  have  ex- 
presned  their  dissent  from  the  proposition 
for  repealing  the  present  laws.  In  the 
ficst  place,  the  landed  always  felt  a   much 
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greater  indisposition  to  a  change  of  any 
kind,  than  the  commercial  interest  did. 
For  his  own  part,  however,  he  was  conrin- 
ced  that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  must,  in  tba, 
course  of  years,  put  the  interest  of  landed 
proprietors  to  great  hazard.  It  was  well 
known,  that  in  consequence  of  these  laws, 
it  had  become  quite  impracticable,  during 
the  late  war,  to  obtain  money  by  mortgage 
on  land ;  and  the  consequence  waa,  that 
the  value  of  land  had  become  unduly  depre- 
ciated. Bat,  finding  so  much  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws,  lie  matt 
say,  that  he  attached  so  much  value  to  the 
change  in  the  law,  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  value  of  money. 
that,  if  the  gentlemen  who  had  mortgaged 
their  estates  at  five  per  cent,  wished  for 
a  clause  in  the  bill,  providing  that  those 
mortgages  should  not  be  aftected  by  the 
alteration  of  the  law  whatever  he  might 
think  of  such  a  provision,  he,  for  one, 
would  consent  to  its  admisuon.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  existence  of  laws  si- 
milar to  the  usury  laws  in  other  countries. 
But,  was  there  any  resemblance  between 
them?  Did  the  usury  laws  in  Holland 
empower  any  one  to  sue  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  usury,  for  penalties  treUiog 
in  amount  the  principal  which  he  had  so 
lent  on  usury  r  All  the  advocates  for 
the  law  talked  of  the  ingenious  evasions 
wln'ch  took  place  respecting  it.  .  It  was  of 
those  evasions  that  he  complained.  Those 
evasions  were  frequently  ruhaous  expe- 
dients; and  he  charged  the  law  with 
them.  Adverting  to  the  argument  which 
had  been  used  by  an  hon.  ffentleman,  to 
show  that  those  who  derived  their  iacomo 
from  money  matters  did  not  contribute 
so  much  to  the  revenue  as  the  landed  in- 
terest, he  contended,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  opposite  to  the  fact,  and  that  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  soy 
one  could,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that, 
from  whatever  source  income  was  deri- 
ved, whether  from  the  laud,  whether  from 
the  funds,  whether  from  commerce^  or 
from  whatever  other  quarter,  it  did  not 
pay  equally  in  taxation  to  the  revenue. 

Sir  JL  Heron  maintained,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant 
tended  to  reverse  the  policy  and  morality 
of  our  ance:»tor9,  and  those  of  almost  every 
nation  in  every  age.  It  had  been  denied, 
that  there  were  any  usury  laws  in  Holland 
and  Prussia.  In  Holland  he  underbtood 
they  had  been  repealed  five  and  twenty 
years  ago:  and  the  fact  was,  that  the 
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country  had  never  prospered  since,  al- 
though he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
misfprtunes  of  Holland  were  attributable 
Co  that  circumstance.  As  to  Prussia,  it 
was  well  known  that  money  transsctions 
were  not  free  in  that  country.  If  a  man 
wanted  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  and 
another  wished  to  lend  it»  they  could  not 
transact  the  matter  between  themselves, 
but  must  go  to  a  government  office,  where 
the  one  parry,  was  fitted  with  a  borrower, 
and  another  with  a  lender.  He  was  per- 
suaded, that  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it 
would  greatly  injure,  if  not  ruin^  the  lan- 
ded  proprietors  of  this  country.  He  was 
^uitc  astonished  to  hear  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  say  it  would  benefit 
4hem.  He  did  not  imagine  that  any  great 
injury  would  result  to  them  in  the  presi-nt 
state  of  the  money  market,  but  if  money 
again  became  scarce,  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  usury  laws  would  affect  them  most 
seriously. 

Mr.  T,  Wilson  acknowledged,  that  his 
original  opinions  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  repeal,  but  that  the  arguments  which 
he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  present 
evening  in  opposition  to  it  had  very  much 
staggered  him.  He  thought,  in  tiie  then 
state  of  the  House,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  expedient  to  drive  the  question  to 
a  division. 

Sir  </.  Sebright  expressed  his  perfect 
conviction  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stood, 
was  extremely  injurious  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor.    As  a  landed  proprietor,  there- 
lore,  ho  expressed  his  thanks  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  who  had  proposed  its 
repeal.    The  fact  was,  that  he  had  never  j 
heard  but  one  good  argument  in  favour  o£ , 
the  usury  laws,  and  that  was  from  a  friend  ! 
of  his,  certainly  no  great  political  econo-  | 
mist,  who,  in  a  discussion  which  he  had  : 
had  with  him  on  the  subject,  exclaimed,  , 
••  Why,  every  body  knows  that  five  per  1 
cent  is  the  natural  interest  of  money.''  ■ 
But  as,  after  all,   this  argument  was  not  i 
perfectly  conclusive,   he  should  certainly  . 
support  the  bill.  *| 

Mr«  Baring  said,  he  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  House ;  but  the  question  was  one  of 
such  great  importance,  that  he  begged  to 
bcallowedto  say  a  few  words  upon  it.  The 
opuiion  wJiich  he  at  present  entertained 
upon  it,  was  the  opinion  which  he  had  enter- 
tained from  the  moment  that-  he  had  been 
able  to  think  at  all ;  and  he  had  not  had 
the  advantage  enjoyed  by  .the  bon.  mem- 
i>er  for  London,  of  hearing  imy  |.l^og  M^at 


night  to  alter  his  sentiments.  The  fac^ 
was,  that  the  present  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed. It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  they  had  heard  a  defence  of  tlia 
usury  laws ;  and  a  defence,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  contained 
some  very  cogent  arguments^  Wlicn  it 
was  considered,  that  ail  dealing  in  money 
was  liable  to  great  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
it  would  be  evident  that  it  was  difficult  to 
renounce  prejudice,  and  to  come  fairly  to 
the  consideration  of  a  proposition  of  this 
nature.  He  had  had  no  share  in  brin|fng 
the  present  bill  into  the  House;  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  on  whose 
report  it  was  founded ;  but  it  was  before 
the  House ;  and,  convinced  as  he  was  that 
it  wouldconfer  great  benefit  on  every  class 
of  the  community,  he  should  certainly 
give  it  his  support.  One  argument  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
repeal  was,  that  the  lender  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  rate  at  which  he  would  lend, 
and  that  the  borrower  was  tJieretbre  at  his 
mercy.  No  more  so  Hian  the  buyer  of  com, 
orthebuyerofanyothercommodity,  was  at 
theinercy  of  the  seller.  What  was  the  case 
at  this  very  moment  ?  That,  in  consequence 
ofnot  having  any  such  compulsory  power, 
the  money-lender  was  obliged  to  come 
down  to  four  per  cent  in  his  demand  of 
interest.  Upon  the  freedom  of  capital  de- 
pended the  lireedom  of  all  other  branch* 
es  of  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  House 
were  disposed  to  maintain  free  principles 
of  trade — and  the  expediency  of  doing  so 
could  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
them— they  ought  to  be  made  aware,  that 
there  was  nothing  so  necessary  to  the  free- 
dom of  trade  as  the  freedom  of  capital. 
Mudi  had  been  said  of  the  enormous  usury 
that  prevailed  in  India.  The  people  in  In- 
dia had  borrowed  money  from  this  country 
at  7,  10,  12  per  cent.  So  much  the 
better.  What  had  been  the  result  ^  They 
had  been  enabled  to  employ  the  capital 
thus  obtained  so  advantageously  that  they 
now  borrowed  money  at'  5  'per  cent. 
The  same  principle  would  be  applicable 
to  Ireland.  From  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, or  from  some  other  cause,  it  so 
happened  that  there  was  a  want  of  capital 
in  Ireland.  If,  however,  the  interest  of 
money  were  not  limited  to  6  per  cent*— if 
it  might  be  contracted- for  on'  any. terms, 
capital  would  flow  into  that  coiintry,  and 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  would 
result.  '  Whether,  therefore,  he  reasoned 
OD  general 'principle,  or  on  particuhur 
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tei ,  he  waa  «tfll  pertaaded  of  the  impor- '  expreMiont ;  *e  came  up  to  me  and  a^, 
UDoe  of  getting  rid  of  the  preaent  syatem.  |  "  Mr.  Abercromby,  1  have  jutt  heard  « 
The  qacatioD  being  pot  on  the  motion, 


«« That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,  the  House  divided,  Ajes  49.  Noes 
94.  the  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
comoiittee ;  after' aome  verbal  amendments 
had  been  agreed  to,  the  Chairman  repor- 
ted progress. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondatft  March  1. 

Bkbach  or  Privilbgs— Mr.  Abkr- 
cbombt's  Complaint  or  the  Lobd 
Chjiiicbllob*]  Mr.  Aiercromby  rose, 
smd  addressed  the  House  to  the  follow- 
ing effacti 

Sir ;  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to 
myselfas an  individual;  asenseoftheduty 
I  owe  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of 


reference  from  the  lord  chaneeDor,  to 
what  you  said  in  the  Houae  of  CommoHa 
on  Mr.  Williams's  motion.*'  I  then 
asked  him  what  it  waa  diat  the  lord  cban* 
celior  had  said  ?  He  replied, «  The  lord 
chancellor  imputed  to  you,  that  you  had 
sent  forth  an  utter  falsehood  to  the  pob^ 
lie.''  I  asked  him,  if  he  was  sure  that  he 
laboured  under  no  mistake  on  the  anbject? 
His  answer  was,  <<  Certainly  not.  The 
lord  chancellor  referred  to  a  geiitlefBaiil 
with  a  gown  on  his  back,  and  k  could 
have  been  only  you."  On  receiving  ttiia 
information,  1  ielt,  as  I  am  sure  every  hon. 
gentleman  around  me  would  feel  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  proceeded  ifls« 
mediately  to  the  Court  at  Lincobi's 
Inn,  with  the  object  of  obtatnmg  m  naore 
exact  statement  of  what  had  taken  place; 


itsmeroliers,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  |  For  that  purpose  I  was  going  up  to  ad 

I  owe  to  the  profession  to  which  I  fiave  the  |  dress  the  first  counsel  whom  I  saw,  in 

honour  to  bdong,  concur  to  impose  upon  '  hopes  of  gaining  from  him  some  inftiniia- 


me  the  tssk  of  complaining  to  this  Houseof 
imeof  themostgrouand  unwarrantable  at- 
tacks that  was  ever  made  on  the  freedom 
of  debate  in  this  House,  and  made  from 
the  seat  of  public  justice,  by  the  lord 


tion,  when  I  accidentallv  met  a  short^ 
hand  writer,  who  is  employed  to  attend 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  refpori  their 
proceedings,  for  the  public  priiila^  ^nd 
who  said  to  me,  **  Mr.  Abereromb^^  hsv« 


high  chancellor  of  England.  When,  Sir,  |  you  seen  what  the  lord  chsnccittor  aaid 
I  ahall  have  detailed  to  the  House,  the  j  of  you  this  morning  ?"  I  immediately 
meana  by  which  I  became  informed  of  |  asked  the  short-hand  writer  to  favour  me 


the  atatement  made  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor to  which  I  allude-— when  I  shall  have 
described  the  evidence  by  which  I  pro- 
pose to  prove  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  that  die  words  attributed  to 
the  lord  chancellor  were  actually  spoken 
by  him— when  I  have  stated  what  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  said,  and 
when  I  have  stated  what  I  mvaelf  said, 
then  the  House  will  be  better  sible  to  fol- 
low the  conclusions  which  I  propose  to 
draw  from  the  occurrence.  I  soall,  there* 
fiire,  Sir,  proceed  to  detail  the  circum- 
atancea  of  Uiat  occurrence ;  oolv  entreat- 
ing tha  House  to  favour  roe  with  their  at- 
tention ;  because  I  can  assure  them  that 
the  subject  of  my  statement  and  obaerva- 
tions  is  not  more  interesting  to  me  as  in- 
fecting my  personal  character,  than  it  is 
interesting  to  them  as  afiecting  their  pri- 
vilege of  freedom  of  debate. 

On  last  Saturday  morning,  Sir,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 
A  person  there,  with  whom  I  have  ne 
intimate  acquaintance,  but  of  whose  ac^ 
curacy,  aa  well  as  of  whoso  character  and 
honour,  I  have  no  ground  for  entertaining 
the  al^btest  doubt,  addresseiltaiBe  th^e 


I 


with  a  copy  of  the  notea  whidi-  he  had 
taken  of  the  lord  chancdlor'a  obaerra^ 
tions.  He  put  into  my  handa  a  report 
which  he  had  written  at  full  from  hia 
notes.  In  that  report,  I  found  the  worda 
•<  utter  falsehood,  underiined.  I  then 
applied  to  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
report;  but  he  declined  doing ae.  leaked 
him,  if  he  objected  to  show  what  he  had 
written  to  another  short-hand  writer  who 
was  present?  He  assented.  I  showed  it 
to  the  other  short-hand  writer,  who  oh« 
jected  only  to  one  word,  and  said  that  the 
rest  of  the  statement  was  perfectly  true. 
Here  is  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  is* 
formacion  which  I  received.  But,  it  doea 
not  rest  here.  I  subsequently  aaw  a  gea* 
deman  of  my  own  profession,  of  whom  I 
may  truly  sav,  that  I  do  not  know  an  in- 
dividual m  whose  honour  and  integrity  I 
could  more  implicitly  repose  fiulh.  What 
he  told  me  was  as  follows.  I  stated  to 
him  what  I  had  heard.  His  reply  waap 
«<  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  particular  ex- 
pression, but  the  statement  issubatantiaH^ 
true.  The  only  doubt  I  have  reapoctiag 
it  is,  if  the  lord  chancctfor  used  the  wordi 
>«  utter  fidsdMod,**  or  the  #orda  «•  aaother 
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fdtoehoodL"_Nov,  Sir,  there  it  liule 
diftrenee  between  the  two  expreMioiw ; 
bat,  of  the  two,  the  words  ano^er  fidse^ 
hood.*',  aie  the  more  oSenmr^f  ae  they 
imply  that  fidaehoode  bad  been  before 
spokoa  on  the  subject.  After  an  interval 
of  several  hours«  and  when  I  had  had  suffi- 
cient time  for  reflection,  Iwent  sgain  to  tlie 
court  of  Exchequer,  where  I  saw  the  same 
gentleman^whom  I  had  seen  there  before, 
to  whom  I  addressed  these  words4  **  Are 
yon  sure  that  lord  Eldon.  imputed  *  utter 
falsehood'  to  me?*'  The  answer  was: 
<<  Of  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt." 
<*'Ha«e  you  any  doubt  that  those  words 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  individual- 
who  now  addresses  you?"  The  reply 
w«B  dear  and  explicit.  <^  They,  ooold^be 
intended  to  apply  to  no  one  but  you. 
The  reference  was  to  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Williams's  motion.  Besides  yourself^ 
there  were  only  two  individuals  with 
gowjis  on  their  backs,  who  took  part  in 
that  debate-^the  bom  member  for  Win* 
Chelsea,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Lin* 
coin.  But  they  did  not.  follow  the  line- 
of  argument  adverted  to  Iqr  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that 
you  did ;  and  therefore,  that  the  observa* 
tiims  in  question  were  meant,  to  apply  to 
you."  1  then  said  to  hion,  '*  Have  you 
reason  to  believe  that  th^  made  the 
same  impression  on  others,  and:were  un* 
derstood  by  them  in  the  same  sense  ?" 
His  answer  was  **  My  opinion  must  have 
been  the  opinion  of  every  person  present, 
who  waa  at  all  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
nions."  On  that  evidence.  Sir,  my  judg- 
ment is  founded.  Skr^  I  know  tmit  lord 
Eldon  is  aman  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
and,  like  every  other  man,  with  justice. 
In.  the  course  of  that  very  morning ;  im^ 
mediately,  indeed,  after  I  became  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  I 
had  heard,  I  formed,  without  consulting 
with  any  human  being,  my  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue; I  went  to  a  gentleman,  an  lion, 
and  learned  member  of  this  House,  who^ 
I  knew,  had*  frequent  opportunities  of 
communication  with  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord ;  and  I  said  to  him  :-^<.*  I  come  to 
you  now,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  inform  the  individual  <»ncemed^  what 
I  intend  to  do.  I  am  solely  and  excln* 
sively  governed  by  a  sense  of  the  injus*^ 
ticeand  ladigoity  that  I  have  e^^peiieneed. 
I  have  to  ask  the  fwrour  of*  yo»^  tacoaa- 
ply  with  this  lequcsl.    I  phsill  eerldnlf. 


take  time  for  calm  ddibemtien,  before  I 
make  op  my  final  resolution ;  but,  mdesa 
you  bear  of  my  change  of  detemina*i 
tion  before*.  to»morrow,  I .  beg  yoo  will- 
go  to  lord  Bldon,  and  coimnunlcale  to 
him  that  it  ii  nrv  intention  to  complain  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  what  he  baa 
sud  from  the  bench,  at  Lincoln^  Inn;^. 
and  that  I  requested  that  yeu  or  some 
other  confidential  person  would  infom 
him  of  that  intention."  This  is  what.  I . 
took  the  first  and  earliest  opoortunity  of 
stating  to  the  hon.  and  leamea  gentleman,, 
and  I  nave  no  doubt,  that  dther  yester- 
day, or  this  morning,  the  hon.  ana  learn- 
ed gentleman  made  this  commimicatien  to 
the  noble  and  learned  lord. 

I  will  now,  8ir,  state,  by  means  of  the 
channel  whidi  first  put  me  in  possession' 
of  the  information  in  question,  what  Ml  • 
from  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  of - 
the  impression  of  which,  on  every  muk* 
who  heard  it,  I  leave  the  Honae  to 
iudpe.    I  will  then  state  what  it  waa  thai. 
1  did  say,  or  at  least  the  principal  expres- 
sions that  I  used  on  the  occasion,  wbidi 
the  noble  and  lewmed  lord  alluded  toi 
and  lastly,  I  will  state  the  course  wluchr 
as  an  individual,   I  think  it  proper  tp' 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  subject^—Witli* 
regard  to- the  first,  I  beg  leave  to  read' 
from  an  evemng  newspaper  of  Saturday 
last,  what  is,  in  point  or  fact,  a  correct 
printed  copy  of  the  report  Uiat  the  short- 
band  writer  put  into  my  hands,  and  whioh 
he  had  transcribed  firom  his  notes.    It  is 
as  follows  :— 

<«  Erroneous    notions   respectfog  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Saturday,  Feb.  8S.— ^ 
LeadChanoelbr:   As  it  baa  been  repre* 
aented,   that  the  person  who  altahere 
does  mischief  by  neariog  certain  mfO« 
tions  witbiMt  the  signature  of  counsel  { 
that  ia  to  say,  when  motions  have  been 
made   to    discharge   an   order   of  the 
Vice-chancdlor,  ortheMasterof  the  RoU% 
that  such  motions  have  been  broualit  on 
without  the  signature  of  coonsel—I  have  - 
only  to  state,  that  having  been  in  thisi 
court  since  the  year  1778,  whenever  n> 
motion  has  been  made  before  the  Master  ^ 
of  the  Rolls,  whidi  he  has  refused  to  allow,  • 
or  which  he  did  allow,  and  upon  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Chancellor  to  vary  what' 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  done,  or  to 
destroy  it  altogether;  and  so  again,  when*- 
ever  a  motion  has  been  made  oefere  the 
Viee^chanoellor,  and  Gonosel  have  been  of^ 
opinion  that  ^  nmlion  had  been  iaspro*' 
periy  gran^  ot  diaehaiged,  thefarty' 
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hos  always,  in  all  those  cases,  been  at  lU  < 
berty  to  move  again,  with  a  view  to  set 
the  matter  right ;  and,  if  the  signature  of 
counsel  be  necessary,  to  alter  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court,  as  it  has  obtained  since 
the  period  I  have  mentioned,  all  1  can  say 
is,  that  1  have  not  a  right  to  tax  the 
king's  subjects  in  that  way.  With  respect 
to  appeals  and  re-hearings,  it  is  supposed 
that  1  have  heard  them  on  new  evidence, 
and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some 
part  of  the  Court.  It  is  an  utter  false- 
hood !  On  re-hearings,  it  is  always  com- 
petent to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the 
cause,  though  it  was  not  read  m  the  Court 
below,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  judge 
— further  than  that  the  Court  does  not  go. 
Oh  appeals,  it  only  reads  what  has  been 
read  in  the  Court  beluw,  and  that  prac- 
tice I  hove  never  departed  from  in  any 
one  instance.  Therefore,  really,  before 
things  are  so  represented,  particularly  by 
gentlemen  with  gnwns  on  their  backs, 
they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be  ac- 
curate, for  it  is  their  business  to  be  so." 

Be  it  observed,  that  there  was  nothing 
ID  the  nature  of  the  business  before  lord 
EldoD,  which  called  for  or  excited  these 
animadversions.  They  must,  therefore} 
have  been  premeditated.  Subsequently, 
the  lord  chancellor  is  stated  to  have  said  :~- 
"  Such  motions  as  I  have  referred  to,  have 
been  msde  for  half  a  century,  and  never 
with  the  signature  of  counsel ;  and  yet 
the  public  are  told,  that  the  signature  of 
counsel  is  nece^^ary  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  that  I  have  dispensed  with  it." 
■  Now,  Sir,  I  will  postpone  any  observa* 
tions  00  these  remarks,  until  1  have  put 
the  House  in  possession,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so,  of  what  I  really  did  say  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to.  But  first,  I  wish 
to.tay  a  few  words  to  those  who  may  be 
strucK  by  two  circumstances  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  just  read  ;  first,  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  place  in  which 
tiie  obnoxious  expressions  are  supposed 
to  have  been  uttered  ;  and  secondly,  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  individual 
by  whom  these  obnoxious  expressions  are 
supposed  to  have  been  uttered.  Sir,  I 
iMD  persuaded,  that  lord  Eldon,  if  it  were 
possible  that  he  could  be  here,  would  not 
itimself  say,  because  he  could  not  venture 
to  bay  it  with  truth,  or  with  any  regard  to 
his  own.  character,  tha^  the  place  to  which 
he  adverts,  is  any  other  than  the  House 
of  ComtnoDs ;  and  I  am .  sure  he  would 
not  denyt  .because,  he  coi^ld  not  deny  it 
with  tru^h,  or  with  a^y  regard  to  his  own 


character,  that  the  humble  individual  who> 
addresses  you,  is  the  person  to  whom. he 
distinctly  alluded.  For  the  House  will 
at  once  see  the  situation  in  which  lord 
Eldon  would  be  placed,  should  any  in- 
discreet friend  resort,  on  his  part,  to  the 
mean  pettifogging  defence,  that,  io  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  mean  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that,  io  the  aecond 
place,  he  did  not  mean  the  humble 
mdividual  who  now  addresses  you.  What 
person  is  safe,  if  such  observations  aa 
these  are  to  be  made  upon  him  by  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England;  and 
such  an  answer  is  to  be  received?  -From 
what  place  were  those  observations  made? 
From  the  seat  of  justice.  Is  not  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  reaponaible 
fur  what  he  may  say  from  the  seat  of  iua- 
tice  ?  Could  it  be  endured  that  the  ford 
high  chancellor  of  England  should  aaj 
from  the  seat  of  justice,  that  which  every 
man  who  hears  him  knows  to  be  applied 
to  a  certain  individual — that  he  ia  to  ac- 
cuse that  individual  of  bein^  guilty  of 
*<  an  utter  falsehood,"<— and  tlien  tbat.hia 
friends  here  are  to  deny  that  he  intended 
to  speak  of  the  place,  and  the  ifldividual* 
of  which  every  body  knew  that  he  actu- 
ally did  speak  ?  I  cannot^  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  such  a  defence  as  thia  will  .be 
made  this  night  for  lord  Eldon.  What  in 
the  main  fact  ?  I  asserted  something,  in 
this  House,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
will  presently  satisfy  them.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord,  distinctly  pointing  oat 
this  House,  and  the  individual  .who  nov 
addresses  you,  imputes  to  me  that  L  mnt 
forth  to  tlie  public  "  an  utter.  falaeluMNl/' 
If  this  were  true.  Sir — or  indeed  if  U  were 
not  true,  and  I  were  basely  to  acqaicaoe 
in  it  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  -re- 
dress for  such  an  extraordinary  imputa- 
tion— you  could  not  too  soon  desire  the 
doors  of  this  House  to  be  closed  againaft 
me ;  I  could  not  too  soon  be  .aKcliided< 
from  a  seat  in  this  House,  or  be  atripped 
of  the  gown  which  the  lord  chancellor 
seems  to  think  I  have  disgraoed.*-If»  on 
the  contrary,  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
seat  of  justice  has  been  degraded  by  the 
delivery  from  it  of  false  statements  and 
assertions ;  imputing  to  me  opinions  whidbt 
I  never  either  uttered  or  entertained ;  and 
tending  to  render  me  an  infamous  and  de- 
graded individual ;  and  if  all  this  can  be 
done  without  redress,  then  I  ask,  of  what 
use  are  the  privileges  of  this.Houae,  and 
wh^t  must  be ,  the  condition  :  of  evoeiy 
member  of  the  profession  of  the  laW|  wh^ 
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€ither  is  at  pmeiity  or  may  be  hereafter  a 
Member  of  the  Home. 

I  an  now.  Sir,  to  repeat,  what  I  actu- 
ally did  fay  at  the  tioM  in  qoettion ;  and 
there  it  nothing  m  die  whoh  of  this  trans* 
aedod  whieh  is  to  ne  nore  unpleasant, 
imridious,  and  degrading,  than  that  the 
aet  of  any  other  man  shoold  reader  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  gyve  the  House  an  aa- 
sursnce*  upon  my  honour,  that  in  re-stating 
what  I  saia  on  a  reoent  erenfaig,  I  would 
not  knowingly  misrepresent  or  alter  nky 
statement ;  no,  not  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
aecmpe  my  triumph ;  or  if  by  not  doing 
so,  t  should  give  lord  Eidon  the  satisfiu> 
tion  of  a  triumph  over  myself*  I  cer* 
tainly  cannot  repeat  the  exact  expressions 
whidi  I  used,  for  perhaps  there  are  few 
mdividaals  whose  speeches  are  less  pre- 
ibeditated  than  my  own;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  these  expressions  I  can  repeat 
with  perfect  truth  and  accuracy.  Now, 
then.  Sir,  for  the  statement  itself ;  and  I 
eiktreat  the  House  to  hear  in  mind  every 

K:  of  what  I  said  on  the  motion  of  my 
•  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  and  on  which  it  pleased  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  to  comment 
10  a  public  court :  I  prefaced  my  argu- 
ment thus :  I  stated,  that  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  objects  of  inouiry 
Which  could  en^ge  the  attention  ot  the 
{proposed  commission  to  examine  into  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  was 
to  hiouite  and  ascertain,  whether  any  ef- 
fect had  been  produced  on  the  practice 
of  the  comt  of  Chancery  by  the  creation 
Irfthe  court  of  the  Vice-chancellor.  That 
is  what  I  opened  my  argument  with,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  it  shows 
its  whole  tendency.  I  then  took  occasion 
to  allnde  to  what  had  been  the  practice 
Ifl^tases  of  bankruptcy  and  of  motions.  I 
stated,  that  In  cases  of  bankrupt  petitions, 
when  orders  were  made  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  on  which  orders  an  appeal 
was  afterwards  BMde  to  the  chancellor,  it 
appeared  to  have  been  the  practice,  from 
the  year  1818,  when  the  vice-chancellor's 
eoiirt  was  established,  down  to  the  year 
)8I9,  to  alh>w  such  appeals  to  be  made 
to  tte  (Chancellor  without  the  signature 
i»f  counsel ;  but  that  it  appeared  that  in 
the  year  1819,  the  practice  was  altera 
ad,  and  that  the  sqpiatore  of  coun- 
sel was  required.  On  a  statement  made 
before  lora  Bldon,  Aat  an  appeal  from 
iitt  orAei*  of  the  Tiea-chanoellor  on  a 
bankrupt  petitixm  was  not  signed,  lord 
Ehfoa  decided  thai  k  should  be  so,  and 
VOL.  X. 


the  practice  was  theiiceforwards  allowtdi 
I  further  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  main 
objections  which  I  bad  urged  against  the 
creation  of  the  vice-chancellor's  courts 
was,  that  it  tended  to  increase  the  num« 
her  of  appeals,  and  to  multiply  the  Chan- 
cery business  injuriously.  I  then  adverted 
to  the  case  of  motions.  I  stated  that  in 
esses  of  appeal  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Tice-chanoellor,  such  appeals  roust  be 
certiBed  by  the  signature  of  counsel, 
which  served  as  a  security  against  specu* 
lative  appeals ;  but  that  in  cases  of  motion 
no  such  signatures  were  necessary;  so 
that  a  disappointed  counsel  or  solicitor, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  his  application  to 
the  vice-chancellcH',  might  suddenly,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  renew  bis  ap- 
plication to  the  lord  chancellor..  I  also 
said  that  he  could  not  only  do  this  with* 
out  any  signature  of  counsel,  but  that  he 
could  do  it,  in  violation  of  the  most  sa** 
cred  principles  of  justice,  by  bringing  his 
application  before  the  lord  chancellor,  on 
a  renewed  nsotion,  with  fresh  evidences ; 
for  that  having  discovered,  when  his  sp- 
plication  was  before  the  vice-ehancellor, 
the  deficiencies  and  weakness  of  his  case, 
he  was  able  to  supply  those  deBciencies 
and  sustain  that  weakness  before  the 
chancellor,  by  the  production  of  addi* 
tional  matter  and  more  powerful  argu- 
ments. What  is  the  consequence  i  That 
which  might  be  expected.  That  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  different  decU 
sions  on  the  same  cases  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  by  the  vice-chancellor,  whose 
opinions  were  thus  frequently  brought 
into  collision ;  a  thing  certainly  very  de- 
rogatory to  the  respect  and  dignity  of 
the  inferior  court. 

This,  Sir,  is,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  tendency  and  substance  of  what  1 
said  on  the  occasion  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion.  Now,  let  us 
examine  a  little  what  it  is  that  the  lord 
chancellor'  says?  The  lord  chancellor 
says,  that  it  has  been  the  invariable  prac- 
tice in  the  court  of  Choncery,  since  the 
year  1778,  when  he  first  entered  that 
court,  that  when  appeals  from  refusals  to 
grant  motions  had  been  made  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  it  has  never  been  required 
that  they  should  have  the  signature  of 
counsel.  Why,  so  said  I,  On  that  point, 
therefore,  it  appears,  not  only  that  what  I 
stated  was  not  mcorrect,  but  that  it  acto- 
ally  received  the  sanction  of  the  lord 
chancellor  himself.  I  said,  that  the  sig* 
natures  of  counsel  were  not  required  to 

2P 
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such  appeaU,  and  I  mentioned  them  id 
contradistinction  to  other  cases,  in  which 
the  signature  of  counsel  was  required.  In 
that  statement,  therefore,  my  accaracy  is 
ID  no  way  impeached.  Lord  Eldon,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  of  deriding  the  argu- 
ment I  used  in  this  Houie  on  the  subject, 
refers  to  a  feature  in  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancer}',  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vice-chancellor's  court.  He 
says,  in  cases  in  which  a  motion  has  been 
made  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  he  has  refused  to  allow,  and  upon 
an  application  to  the  lord  chancellor  to 
▼ary  what  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
done,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether,  the  same 
fact  exists  of  the  signature  of  a  counsel 
to  the  application  not  being  required. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  my  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  the  solicUor-general,  whether, 
speaking  of  the  general  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  and  of  the  amount  of 
special  motions,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
the  duty  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
hear  special  motions  ?  Does  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  allow  that  it  does  not? 
Well ;  I  now  ask  him,  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  the  vice-chancellor  hears  by 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  special 
motions  that  are  neard  in  Chsncery  ?  My 
hon.  and  learned  friend  must  say  «<  yes." 
I  then  ask  the  House,  what  consistency, 
or  what  reason  there  is  in  comparing  two 
cases  which  are  so  dissimilar  ;  the  case  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  rarely  hears 
special  motions,  and  the  case  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who  hears  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  special  motions  that  are  heard? 
This  will  be  further  obvious  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  what  I  coirplained  of 
was  no  grievance  when  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  heard  few  motions ;  but  is  a  great 
grievance  now  that  the  vice-chancellor 
hears  a  larger  proportion  of  motions.  Is 
that,  or  is  it  not,  a  fit  object  for  the  in- 
quiries of  the  commission  ? 

So  much,  Sir,  for  that  part  of  my  ar- 
gument;  With  respect  to  hearing  fresh 
evidence  on  motions,  it  is  a  fact  which  I 
am  sure  mv  hon.  and  learned  friend  will 
not  deny,  that  there  have  been  many  in> 
stances  of  motions  made  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  on  one  statement  of  facts,  and 
then  removed  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  made  on  another  statement  of  facts. 
From  the  contemplation  of  such  an  oc- 
currence, this  plain  and  obvious  argument 
arises :  If  the  party  who  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  motion  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  goes    before  the  lord   chan- 


cellor with  the  same  facts,  the  probabilitjF 
is,  that  he  will  receive  tike  same  judg- 
ment ;  but  if  before  the  reoewal  of  bis 
motion,  he  provides  himself  with  addi- 
tional facts,  the  probability  is,  that  tbe 
lord  chancellor's  dfecision  will  be  difierent 
from  the  vice-chancellor's  decision ;  and 
as  it  will  not  be  generally  known  that  that 
difference  has  been  probably  occasioned 
by  the  new  facts,  it  must  tend  very  much 
to  depreciate  the  authority  of  the  inferior 
court. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  stated  nearly  all  ibat 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  state  lo 
the  House  on  this  subject.  Lord  £ldoD 
says,  that  motions  are  renewed  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  without  the  signature 
of  witnesses.  So  I  say.  Lord  Eldon  says, 
I  allege  that  the  signatures  of  couniael 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  such  motions.  I 
said  no  such  thing ;  and  whoever  aaserta 
that  I  said  it,  asserts,  «  ao  utter  Aise- 
hood."  Then  lord  Eldoo  says,  that  with 
respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearinss,  lie 
does  not  hear  them  on  new  evideooe. 
Not  appeals  from  decrees,  and  further  di« 
rections,  certainly.  I  never  said  tlisl  lie 
did.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  put  thena  in 
distinct  contrast  to  motions,  which  I  agaia 
declare  the  lord  chancellor  ffequenlly 
hears  on  fresh  evidence.  I  think,  there- 
fore, Sir,  that  the  House  will  agree  with 
me,  that  lord  Eldon,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  savs,  I  have  been  guilty  of  **  an 
utter  falsehood,"  puts  into  my  mooth 
not  only  what  I  did  not  say,  but  the  ireiy 
reverse  of  what  I  did  say  [hear,  hearlj. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  aJtogecber 
abstains  from  noticing  my  distindionst 
and  confounds  that  which  I  attfed  on 
the  subject  of  motions  with  that  lAich 
I  stated  on  the  subject  of  decrees. 
Lord  Eldon  has,  therefore,  fiilselj  psil 
into  my  mouth  what  I  did  not  aftler; 
and  has  declared,  that  in  what  I  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  in  mf  plao^ 
in  parliament,  I  imposed  on  the  frablic* 
These,  Sir,  are  the  nets.  But  are  there 
no  aggravau'ons  of  them  ?  I  ask  when  it 
was,  and  where  it  was,  that  lord  Eldon 
uttered  this  foul  calumny  against  osei 
Was  I  present  ?  Had  I  any  notice  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  intention  ?  Be- 
fore whom  did  he  utter  the  calomoy  f  -  Be- 
fore persons  whose  unfavouiaUe .opinion^ 
if  I  had  no  means  but  what  I  derive  from 
my  profession,  must  eflboC  my  entire  ruin 
[hear,  hear !].  In  what,  form  did  this 
odumny  go  forth  to  the  people  of  Ei^* 
land  I    In  that  of  a  report  made  by  w 
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porter  in  a  court  of  justicet  attending  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  who  took  down  the 
words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  and 
who  sent  them  to  an  office,  where  they 
were  printed  before  the  ink  with  which 
they  were  written  was  dry.  Such  was  the 
place,  such  was  the  occasion,  such  were 
the  means  by  which  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England  sought  to  vilify  an  indi- 
vidual, one  of  the  humblest  members  of 
his  own  court*  -  If,  Sir,  I  had  chanced  to 
be  in  the  court  at  the  time,  what  might 
have  happened  ?    I  hope,  and  I  believe, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  control  my 
feelings.    If,  however,  1  had  not  done  so, 
it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  to  silence  me.     If 
I  had  persisted   in  addressing  him,   he 
might  have  committed  me  to  the  Fleet. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  stopped 
me,  would  it  not  have  been  an  act  or  the 
grossest  injustice  and  indecency,   after 
having  calumniated  a  member  of  his  own 
profefsion,  and  of  his  own  court,  by  doing 
what  be  could  to  induce  the  public  to  be« 
lieve,  chat  that  individual  had  been  guilty 
of  **  an  utter  falsehood,"  to  prevent  him 
from  replying  to  so  monstrous  and  injuri- 
ous an  accusation  ?     But,  if  lord  Eldon 
had  thought  Bt— as  he  could  not  have  ab- 
stained from  doing  without  the  grossest 
injustice— to  have  allowed  me  to  nave  re- 
plied upon  him,  what  a  spectacle  it  would 
have  been  to  have  seen  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  one  of  the  humblest  practi- 
tioners in  his  own -court,  respecting  words 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Lord 
Eldon- thoogbt  fit  to  impute  to  me,  that  I 
did  not  use  due  caution  before  I  made 
those  statements,  which  he  attributed  to 
me.    Id  which  case  was   the  defect  of 
caution  roost  signal  i    In  the  case  of  my- 
self, Sir,  who  was  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence ef  hon.  and  learned  sentlemen, 
every  way  rov  superiors,  especially  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  i>ractices  of  the  court  of 
Chancery;  who,  ir  I  had  been  guilty  of  any 
misrepresentation,  would  have  instantly 
detected  and  refilled  it,  to  my  utter  con- 
fusion and  shame?    Or,  in  the  case  of 
lord  Eldon,  who,  invested  with  all   the 
power,  >  and  patronage,  and  authority  of 
the  offioe  of  lord  cimocellor,  presumed, 
on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  take  advantage 
of  a  Mse  representadon  of  the  words  of 
an  humble  individual,  to  pronounce  upon 
him,  without  inquiry,  the  sort  of  censure 
best  cahnilated  to  destroy  bis  Came,  and 
at  a  tioie  when  no  one  fara  the  means  of 


interfering  to  avert  the  effect  of  that  most 
unjust  censure  [hear,  heart].  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal.  Sir,  of  the  delicacy  of 
lord  Eldon,  of  bis  anxious  desire  of  jus- 
tice, of  that  amiable  weakness  of  mind  too 
sensitive  to  the  fear  of  posnible  wrong  to 
others,  and  too  cautious  to  decide,  lest  he 
should  decide  erroneously.  If  this  had 
been  a  case  in  which  the  right  of  private 

Sarties  had  been  concerned,  there  would 
ave  been,  no  doubt,  argument  afler  argu- 
ment, affidavit  and  supplemental  affidavit, 
months  and  years  would  have  passed,  and 
the  *<  too  sensitive  **  mind  of  lord  Eldon 
would  have  abstained  from  settling  those 
claims  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  on. 
But  what.  Sir,  was  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, when  there  was  an  occasion  to  pro- 
nounce from  the  seat  of  justice  an  ana- 
thema founded  on  a  false  statement  of 
facts,  to  destroy  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  supposed  to  have  cen- 
sured himself?  Then,  indeed,  to  the  just 
mind  of  the  just  lord  Eldon,  there  seemed 
no  room  for  caution—no  time  for  inquiry 

Jh^r,  hear !].  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
ecide,  to  pronounce,  and  to  execute  his 
sentence.  From  whom,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  did  lord  Eldon  receive  his  in- 
formation ?  From  what  legitimate  source 
did  he  derive  it  ?  The  attorney  and  soli- 
citor general  were  present  in  the  House  ; 
neither  of  them  could  have  given  the 
learned  lord  the  statement  which  he  dared 
to  attribute  to  me.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Exeter  (Mr. 
Courtenay),  and  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  whom  I  saw  just  now  in  the  House; 
the  member  for  Tewkesbury  (Mrl  Dow- 
deswell),  were  also  present  during  my 
speech ;  and  if  the  lord  chancellor  had 
ctiosen  to  resort  to  them  for  information 
as  to  what  had  passed  in  these  walls,  he 
would  have  learned  how  unlike  what  I 
uttered  was  that  which  he  attributed  to 
me  [hear,  hear!]. 

But  now.  Sir,  let  me  ask  what  authority, 
what  right,  has  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  or  any  other  Judge,  to  undertake 
to  comment  on  tlie  judgment  seat  on  the 
debates  of  this  House.  Where  does  lord 
Eldon,  who  is  so  cautious,  find  a  prece- 
dent for  this  ?  How  can  he  say  he  is  not 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  pr^yileges 
of  this  House  ?  It  is  not  a  formal  but  a 
sobstantiai  breach  of  privilege,  a  direct 
attack  OB  the  security  and  freedom  of 
debate,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  prhrilege.  What  is  the  aitustion  oil'  any 
member  of  this  House,  if.  the  lord  chan- 
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the  lord  chtncelior  of  England  hftd  oa 
right  to  animadvert  on  them  on  the  judg« 
ment-ieat.    It  it  on  this  ground  that  I 


cellor,  or  lord  chief  justice  of  ihe  King*s- 
bench,  may  presume  to  put  false  state- 
ments into  his  mouth  and  send  him  forth 
a  disgraced,  and  as  fur  as  the  authority  of 
the  judgment-seat  can  go,  a  ruined  indi- 
vidual ?  By  what  tenure  shall  we  then 
hold  the  freedom  of  debate,  but  at  the 
will  and  caprice  of  any  lord  chancellor 
and  any  chief  justice  ?  If  this  condition  be 
intolerable  to  all  the  members  of  the 
House,  bow  much  more  fatal  must  it  be 
to  those  members  who  also  belong  to  the 
profcMion  of  the  law,  if  they  are  subject 
for  what  they  say  in  this  House  to  be  de« 
nounced  by  the  lord  chancellor  from  the 
bench — if  any  of  the  judges,  wlien  any 
thing  18  uttered  in  the  House,  which 
touches  their  feelings,  are  to  denounce  in 
the  court  where  he  practises,  a  man  who 
exists  only  by  his  honest  exertions  in  his 
profession,  and  to  destroy  in  a  moment, 
by  a  false  statement,  his  character,  not 
only  as  a  professional  man,  but  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  honour  [hear, 
hear!]  ?  If  the  House  do  not  protect  its 
members  from  this  tyranny  and  despotism 

ifor  what  can  be  greater  tyranny  and 
espotism  I  cannot  conceive);  nay,  if  it 
do  not  secure  itself  against  all  control  of 
this  kind,  if  lord  Eldon  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tinguish any  member  of  this  House,  by 
uttering  these  things  of  him  from  the 
judgment-seat,  of  what  avail  is  the  free* 
dom  of  debate — particularly  to  any  man 
who  shall  at  once  b3  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  profession  of  the  law  ? 
If  the  House  shall  think  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated  to  be  clearly  proved  (and  I 
will  adduce  evidence  to  put  them  out  of 
doubt),  it  must  be  incumbent  on  it  to  take 
decided  and  vigorous  steps  to  rescue  its 
own  privileges,  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  debate,  and  to  put  on  a  secure  footing 
tlie  independence,  the  spirit,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  parliament  i  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the;  House  pass  by  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  Its  privileges  without  interfering, 
how,  I  ask,  can  we  expect  that  there 
shall  remain  any  vestige  of  independence, 
public  spirit,  or  usefulness  in  this  House  ? 
If  my  appeal  be  neglected,  what  wrong 
can  be  olfered  to  a  member  of  this  House, 
against  which  he  can  think  there  it  any 
hope  in  calling  on  the  House  for  protec- 
tion  ?  The  result  uili  be,  to  lay  the  bar 
of  England  prostrate  at  the  fleet  of  lord 
Eldon.  The  conduct  of  lord  Eldon, 
which  I  shell  substantiate,  is  a  grota  attadt 
on  the  freedom  of  debate  :  for  if  I  had  ut- 
tered a  thousand  falsehoods  in  this  House, 


offer  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  if  the 
House  be  prepared  to  pass  it  by,  let  it 
e  say  distinctly  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
,  freedom  of  debate.  The  course  L  iSall 
take  is  to  move  in  the  first  place,  to  call 
evidence  to  prove  the  exprestiona  nacd 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  This  being  done 
it  will  be  for  the  House  to  determiae  wiia( 
step  it  will  next  take.  I  move  you,  Sir* 
««  That  Mr.  Farquharson  do  atteod  tbte 
House  to  morrow". 

Mr.  Secretary  Canitifigiaid:— Sir,there( 
is  no  man  who  heard  the  hon.  and  learoed- 
gentleman's  speech— no  member  of  |Im 
profession  to  which  he  belong*— no  obo 
of  the  friends  by  whom  he  ia  surroiiiidedB 
who  it  ready  to  make  more  allowance  tbaia 
I  am  for  the  feelings  which  he  hat  evmoecl^ 
or  to  render  a  more  tiocere  tribute  of 
praiae  for  the  moderation  and  propriety 
with  which  he  has  expretted  thenu     Ho 
has  displayed  an  anxiety  that  ia  highlj 
creditable  to  free  himtelf  from  an  impota^ 
tion  which,  as  far  as  my  tettiiQODy  goea, 
he  is  not  subject  to ;   for,  without  being 
enough  of  a  professional  man  to  be  awavQ 
thoroughly  of  the  importance  of  the  diatino 
tion  between  whatthehon.  and  learned  gen? 
tleman  stated  the  other  night,  and  what  he 
elsewhere  was  understood  to  have  aiatedt  I 
can  most  unequivocallv  declare,  that  in  hia 
ai^ument  that  night,  the  impretalon  on  mw 
mind  wat,  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  hw 
way  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  laipuiaT 
tions  on  the  lord  chancellor,  or  of  makinig 
what  has  happened  in  the  court  of  Chcn^ 
eery,   matter  of  individual  blaouv-^tllMl 
not  the  result  of  a  faulty  tyttem.     Siiab# 
Sir,  was  the  impression   on  my  miadt 
and  if  my  testimony  had  been  required^ 
I  should  have  been  at  ready  tottatoelaan 
where,  as  I  am  testate  here,  that  there  waa 
nothing  uttered  by  the  hon»  and  Mamad 
member  on  that  occasion  which  went  be- 
yond the  fair  line  of  discussion^  or  which 
could  justifiably  furnish  a  ground  of  per-« 
sonal  offence.    Admitting  this,  Sir,  I  can 
feel  also,  that  the  boo.  and  learned  geiw 
tleman,  strong  in  the  reooUectioo .  of  kirn 
purpose  at  the  time,  and  of  hit  mode  of 
esecnting  that  purpote,  couU  not  havo 
aroided  mling  turprite  and  indignation 
at  finding  hit  speech  ttanped  with  tonna 
of  to  grosa  a  character  at  tboae  which 
have  been  applied  to  it.    Bot,  Sir.  in  hk 
statement  to  tl^  Houte,  die  hon.  and 
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learned  gentleman  haa  dropped  one  link 
of  the  traosactiop ;  lie  has  dropped  the 
conrideratiiKii  wbjeUier  what  he  aaid  jua- 
tifiably  arai  reported  correctly  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  ae  if  there  could  be  nothing 
In  the  channel  in  which  what  was  aaid 
here  was  conveyed  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  which  might  have  perverted 
its  meaning*  Heroi  again,  as  an  unlearned 
person,  I  must  remark,  that  I  am  not  oa- 
pable  of  discriminating  the  difference  be- 
tween what  has  been  reported,  and  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  actually 
aaid;  but  those  on  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  I  fully  rely,  auure  me,  that 
while  in  the  speech  actually  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  there  was  no- 
thing of  which  thelordchancellorcouldjtisti- 
]y  Gompiiiin ;  yet,  in  the  report  conveyed 
to  the  noble  lordi  there  was  that  colour 
given  to  iba  hon.  and  learhed  gentleomn'a 
obaervatiooa,  which,  though  not  materi- 
ally diffisrent  to  an  unprofessional  eye, 
wu  false  and  incorraqt,  and  calculatea  to 
excite  in  the  breast  of  the  ludge  to  whom 
the^  referredt  the  same  feeling  of  indig- 
nation for  wUch  he  had  made  a  not  lesa 
generous  allowance,  when  manifealed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman.  What 
then,  Sir,  ia  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  comes  at 
last?  That  whatever  is  said  here,  and 
misrepresented  elsewhere,  sibctipg  any 
person  high  or  low,  the  person  against 
whom  it  ia  directed  must  put  up  with  it 
quietly  and  unresistingly  I  Sir,  if  there  bg 
any  fault  in  what  has  happened,  the  fault  ia 
in  our  own  practice,  or  rather  in  our  own 
connivance;  a  fault  which  I  do  not  indi- 
cste  with  any  wish  to  see  it  corrected ; 
u  fault  which  has  produced  incslcukble 
benefits  to  the  country,  but  which,  amidst 
all  its  advantages,  haa  this  inconvenience 
— that  when  the  characters  of  individuals 
are  under  discussion  here,  the  smallest 
variation,  the  most  unintentional  misre* 

Sresentation,  of  what  is  here  uttered  may 
arrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  most  just 
and  righteous  man  in  the  country,  by  the 
imputation  of  principles  or  practices 
which  he  abhors.  The  hon.  and  learned 
j^tleman  has  aaid,  that  a  judge  had  no 
right  to  take  cognixanee  of  whist  ia  aaid 
of  him  here.  Whatl  ia^il  of  no  oobmh 
quence  that  in  conrta  in  nUch  a  Jodgv 
adminiatars  justice,  ha  ahpidd  he  kaovB 
to  ait  with  daan  handa  ?b  it  onBalnaal  tinfe 
be  sbonid  be  anxiooa  to  nfuto^  bafim 
those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
uutb  or  falaehoody  tbo  ia^>utationa  which 


he  m*y  suppoae  have  baait  levcttsit  m 
himi.  The  hoiu  and  learaod  gMSlMMSi 
atHI  acquit  aso  of  the  rhaiy  of  ooaMandU 
isf ,  fbal  Qitlier  on  drif  or  on  any  othe^ 
ocoasios,  a  Judge  should  discharge  his 
duty  ta  himaalf  without  reference  to  hia 
duty  towards  othera,  or  that  he  should 
make  obserrations  on  statements,  of  thn 
authenticity  of  aphich  he  is  not  satisfied. 
As  readily,  I  am  ««se,«iU  he  acquit  me 
of  the  id^  tyf  sheltering  myself  under  the 
technicality  of  denyine,  that  what  waa 
said  by  the  lord  chaoceUor  had  reference 
to  what  passed  in  this  House.  But,  it 
had  not  reference  to  it»  I  am  aure,  in  tha 
sense  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gently 
nian  has  attributed  to  it^— not  ia  the  aetiaa 
of  a  great  officer  of  the  Crown  attempting 
to  intimidate  a  member  of  the  House  c? 
Commons— but  of  an  individual,  feeling, 
pertups,  too  sens3>ly,  for  his  dharactoTi 
afler  a  public  lifc  .of  great  and  apotlea% 
and  irreproachable  merit,  attd  of  woom  i( 
might  pe  aaid,  that  he  worn  hia  hearf 
upon  bis  sleeve  <*  for  daws  to  peck  ai*^ 
and  draadad  too  much  every  trifling  atf 
ts»k»  aa  atriking  at  the  vitala  nf  bis  repu- 
tation* It  is  a  mult  to  be  so  sensitive-^ 
it  is  a  fault  in  a  public  maii«^ut  it  wil 
be  bard  on  public  meo»  that  it  should  b) 
so  severely  visited^  aa  th^  hon.  and  hanv 
ed  gentleman  proposea;  for  I  am  snft 
that  the  course  he  pointa  out,  can  lead  la 
lo  little  less  than  an  accusation  of  tb 
moatserioos  kind.  I  certainly  wiah  tb^ 
a  diflPerent  courae.had  been  taken  1^  tin 
noble  and  learned  lord,  and  that  in  tb 
time  that  elapsed betwaen  the  debate  in  tbt 
House»  and  the  end  of  the  week»  he  hid 
recurred  to  other  testimonyt  which  miglt 
have  set  him  right  aa  to  the  words  actu> 
ally  uttered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gcn> 
Ueman  [hear!  hear!  from  the  Opposi- 
tion]. Ihat  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tin 
noble  and  learned  lord  neglected  thj 
precaution,  1  admit,  but  that  he  could 
treasure  up  the  misstatement  to  take  so 
opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  an  individual,  is  what  no  man  wosid 
believe  of  another^  and  what  any  one  aho 
knows  the  oharactar  of  the  neUa  md 
ienraed  lord  wOl  not  dvaam  of  attAiaing 
to  him.  [The  8oKdtar>ggnwJ  '^ere 
|Fi|ii|Mrad  to  Bfr.  Canniogl*  I>iiavw 
aaslt  tMs  aliaari>tioHi  aopprnteitio  be 
traob  that  Iki  bid  cbaacdior  l^aian  the 

^oportad  ohaafTationa  of  th#  hin.  and 
leasnnd  iflndeasan  aoon  afker  they  were 
uttered ;  imt  my  hon.  and  learned  firiend, 
who  is  acquainted  with  tlie  fiMl»  tella  me 
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that  the  newspaper  coataining  the  ex-  '  chancellor,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  thac 
prettioD  attribated  to  the  hon.  and  learned  there  is  a  third  party,  and  ray  bon; 
genileman  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  and  learned  friend  must  forgive  me  for 
lord  chancellor  only  on  Saturday  mom-  saying,  a  more  important  one  then  either 
ing,  at  the  moment  of  his  going  into  of  the  others?  Besides  his  charactery 
court.  Then,  Sir,  are  the  hon.  and  across  which  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  has 
learned  gentleman  and  the  lord  chan-  '  been  cast  in  the  estimation  of  those  that 
cellor,  so  situated  that  the  character  of  know  him,  and  which  now,  by  theconfes- 
one  or  tho  other  must  suffer  ?  There  is, '  sion  of  all,  has  been  so  unjustifiably  at- 
it  appears  to  me»  an  -^intermediate  path,  tacked,  besides  this,  is  there  not  a  higher 
What  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  ■  interest  concerned  in  the  present  question; 
could  not  justly  have  given  offence,  while  -  namely  the  privileges  of  this  House  of  Par- 
in  that  misrepresentation,  not  wilful  liament  ? — privileges  which,  if  the  groia 
and  not  inexcuisble,  of  the  hon.  and  i  attack  upon  them  that  has  been  brought 
learned  gentleman*s  observation,  is  to  be  under  our  notice  be  disregarded,  can  ex- 
found  a  justification  of  the  warmth  of  ■  ist  no  longer,  except  to  be  laughed  at  by 
die  noble  and  learned  lord.  The  hon.  those  who  hate  us— to  be  trampled  on 
and  learned  centleman  has  vindicated  by  those  who  would  assail  us — to  be 
himself  in  the  tacc  of  the  House  and  of  found  powerful  only  against  the  weak, 


the  country ;  and  it  would  appear  in  him 
aomewhat    approaching    to   the   temper 
which  he  has  uttributedto  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, if  he  were  to  press  his  motion ; 
and  I  see  nothing  which  needprecludehiro 
from  receiving  the  best  and  most  substan- 
tial satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  that  what 
be  really  did  say  would  not  have  excited 
(he  feelings,  which  the  misrepresentation 
>f  what  he  did  say,  has  led  to  the  expres- 
lion  of.     Sir,  with  these  feelings,  and  to 
irevent  the  commencement  of  a  proceed- 
ng,  the  termination  of  which  we   cannot 
mticipate,  and  with  the  fullest  admission 
'hat  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
let  himself  entirely  right  with  the  House 
md  the  country,  I  shall  oppose  his  mo- 
ion. 

Mr.  Brougham  said— If  the  only  parties, 
Sir,  here  this  night  were  lord  Eldon  and 
ny  hon.  and  learned  friend, — if  the  only 
ibjects  were,  the  putting  my  hon.  and 
earned  friend  in  the  right,  and  the  putting 
iie  lord  chancellor  in  the  wrong,  1 
ihould  be  satisfied  that  justice  has  been 
done  to  both  parties,  and  that  both  ob- 
jects have  been  gained ;  the  first  object 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend's  own 
iHcech;  the  second,  by  the  admissions  of 
th»  right  hon.  secretary,  in  his  defence  of 
hiinoblecolleague-^a -defence,  the  can- 
doir  of  which  was  great,  the  fairness  not 
littk,  and  of  which'  the  moderation  and  the 
skill  are  equally  deservins  of  praise.  A 
defence  indeed  of-  the  lord  cnancellor, 
it  can  hardly  be  called,  it  is  ah  adihission 
of  tbe'charge  against  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord^  and  an  humble,  he  would  not  My 
submittive,  and  by  no  meant  injudicious 
speech  \t  extenuation.  But,  Sir,  besides 
niyL  on.  aadlcarof&d friend,  besides  the  lord 


and  impotent  against  the  powerful.     Let' 
but  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  be    ac« 
cused    of  encroaching  on    our  privile- 
ges— let  a  reporter  be  accused  'of  mis- 
representing   any   thing  that  has  taken 
place  here,  and  of  commenting  too  freely 
on  his  misrepresentation,  it  does  not  fol- 
low indeed  tnat  he  is  brought  at  once  to 
the  Bar  (nor  is  this  the  stage  in  whicli 
any  such  thing  is  demanded  here^,  bat, 
let  a  complaint  once  be  made  ana  there 
is  no  delay  in  bringing  the  oAsnce  in  a^ dis- 
tinct shape  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
House.    We  do  not  then  bear  that  it  waa 
done  in  a  moment  of  irritation — that  the 
offender  had  conceived  the  privileges  of 
the  press  to  be  attacked— we  do  not  hear 
h  said,  "  we  must  excuse  this  warmth 
in  editors  or  in  reporters ;  doo't  ezaniiDe 
the  case,  don't  come  to  a  vote,  don't  let 
us  visit  a  mistake ;  if  he  had  waited  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  had  taken  the  slightest 
pains  to  inform  himself  on  the  siibject, 
we  should  have  escaped;  he  would  not 
have  made  his  remarks,  for  he  woold  have 
found  there  was  no  ground  for  them.  This 
is  not  the  defence  which  is  set  op  in  tncli 
cases,  but  it  is  precisely  the  defence  set 
up  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  that,   hereafter,  if  this 
case  passes  unnoticed,  it  will  beany  thing 
less  than  insane  to  talk  of  vindicating,  as 
against  more  humble  individuals,  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  chancellor  is  admitted 
to  have  violated ;  for  no  one,  I  imagine, 
will  deny  that  he  has  most  grossly  viola  • 
ted  the  privileges  of  parliament  [bear  of 
dissent   from    the    ministerial    bench  3* 
Then,  Sir,  if  this  be  not  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  parliiament,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  is  conceived  to  be  one  ? 
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I  remember  one  of  the  late  cases  in  which 
this  House  has  vindicated  ito- privileges 
by  harsh  measures :  it  sent  an  individual, 
not  a  high  or  powerful  one*  indeed,  but 
an  humble  individual,  Gale  Jones,  to  New- 

Sste  for  five  or  six  months  because  he 
ad  violated  our  privileges.  The  ground 
of  that  proceeding  against  Gale-  Jones 
was  a  quibble  on  two  Hnes  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights— that  no  man  shall  be  questioned 
for  any  thing  said  in  parliament,  in  any 
other  court  or  place ;  and  the  act  attri- 
buted to  Gale  Jones  was,  that  he  had 
phicarded  on  the  walls  a  question  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  a  member  of  the 
House,  which  was  to  be  debated  at  some 
spouting  club.  No  one,  not  merely  no 
.lawyer,  but  no  one  who  can  road  and  has 
common  sense,  can  suppose  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  means  any  thing  like  what  was 
attributed  to  it-^or  that  the  "  question- 
ing'' in  any  other  court  or  place,  (the 
word  place  was  the  occasion  for  the  quib- 
ble,) can  have  had  in  view  placarding  the 
streets  or  canvassing  a  menaber's  conduct 
in  a  debating  club;  but  I  do  think,, that 
without  quibbling,  the  conduct  of  lord 
Eldon  approaches  near  to  a  violation  of 
that  declaration.  He  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  a  member  of  parliament,  not 
in  a  place  merely,  but  in  a  court.  He 
does  not  <f  question,"  it  is  true  ca^igai' 
que  auditque.  He  does  not  read  other 
reports;  he  does  not  take  his  paper  to 
any  one,  who  could  have  informed  him 
what  was  said  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friiend;  he  does  not  allow  the  least  time 
for  inquiry,  but  proceeds  without  hearing, 
to  pronounce  his  sentence,  and  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution,  [hear,  hear  1]. 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the  language  I  have 
used  is  not  a  tittle  too  strong.  With  the 
noble  lord's,  intentions  I  have  nothing  to 
do\  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  acts  I  must 
bK>k  to ;  and  I  ask,  with  what  safety  can 
a  member  of  the  bar  sit  in  this  House,  if 
the  head,  of  the  court  in  which  he  prac- 
tises, and  to  which  he  is  confinea— >in 
which  the  means  of  existence,  and  it  may 
be  of  subsistence  for  his  family  are  to  l>e 
found,  is,  on' account  of  what  he  has  said 
or  done  in  this. House,  to  pass  on  him  a 
aentencei  which  gpes  to  exclude  him  from 
'practicef  to  destroy  the  well-earned  re- 
wards of.  a  former  life,  and,  as  far  as  the 
Jirofession  is  concerned,  tp  close  that  life 
or  ever  [hear, .  hear  !J  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  the  lord  chancellor,  has  done  this ; 
but,  if  his  conduct  be  lightly  passed  over. 
Mm  may  be  done  with  impunity ;' and. 


what  a  state  is.  that  jn  which  will  be  placed 
thjB  members  of  that  profession  w)k>  have 
a  duty  to  discbafge  here?  The ;  only 
defence  that  has  been  set  .up  for  the  lord 
chancellor  is,  that  there  was  something  in 
the  proceeding  on  his  part  as  hasty  in 
itselt  as  it  was.extraordmary  on  the  part 
of  that  learned  judge— -that  his  conduct, 
besides  being  indecorous  to  the  House, 
shewed  rashness  and  impatience  very  un- 
suitable to  the  judgroent-«eat,  and .  that 
therefore  it  is  to  be  excused.  I  greatly 
fear  that  no  one  out .  of  this  House  will 
see  the  strength  of  this  plea,  and  that  if 
we  refuse  to  deal  with  this  ofience«  and 
reserve  our  privileges  ta  crush  Uiose 
humbler  individuals  from  whose  attacks 
we  have  no  danger  to  apprehend,  even 
for  this  ifinM>ble  purpose  they  will  be 
found  inefl^tuai.  If  persons  connected 
with,  the  press,  or  any  person  in  inferior 
stations  to  the  lord  chancellor,  should  feel 
any  wish  to  hold  ua-  up.to  public  scorn, 
or  to  paint  our  proceedings  in  characters, 
however  false  (for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
representation  this  night  in  question  is 
altoffether  false  )^  I  cannot  conceive  why 
he  should  allow  such  a  wish  to  remain,  to 
the  utternrost  degree,  ungratified.  But. 
if  that  wish  should  be  indulged  in,  it.  will 
be  ridiculous,  or  worse  than. ridicuJous,  to 
arm  ourselves  with  the.. terrors  of  privi- 
lege, to  guard  against  ridicule  or  invec- 
tive, while  we  take  no  roeins  .to  secure 
ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  this  gross 
and  dangerous  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
our  debates,  and  the  independence  of  so 
.many  of  our  members.  .• 
'  The  SoUcilor^General  said^  he  had  read 
in  a  morning  paper  what  purported  to.  have 
been  a  report  of  the  speech  of  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  that  House  on  Tuesday  last. 
He  was  convinced  that  no  such  speech 
fell  from  his  hon*  and  learned  friend,  but 
that  what  he  had  actually  said  was  quite 
different  from  what  in .  that  paper  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  said  by  him.  The  re- 
port made  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  say 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  evaded 
the  faircpnstruction  ofthevice-chiMBcel)or's 
Bill,  and  by  doing  so,had  brougbtexpense 
upon  the  parties,  and  disparagement  on  a 
brother  judge.  He  would  ask  any  bon. 
gentleman  who  heard  him,  if  such  a  charge 
were  made  against  him  if,  in  wl^atever  ca- 
pacity he  m^t  stand,  so  serious ,  and  so 
shameful  a  breach  of  his  duty  were  char- 
ged upon  him-^woiild  not  hia  feeling  be 
.irritated  ? ,  If  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  attend  to  what  was  stated  in  the 
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report  in  queBtioii»  hit  hon.  and  levned 
fnend  would  tee— the  Howe  wonld  iptte* 
diatelj  lec    the  grott  niirepreiaolilfoA 
ef  that  report.    The  report  appepnedf  in 
The  Mornfog  Herald  of  Wedoeimy  bat. 
Here  the  hon.  and  learned  mCleaMB  read 
the  foUowipff  passage:  "  Any  oanae  that 
had   been   before     the   fice-chaneellor 
liiight  be  agab»  according  to  the  present 
practice,  brought  before  the  chancellor 
—not  by  way  of  appeal  j  but  on  re-hearing 
by  getting  the  parties  to  furnish  new  m* 
davits,  setting  forth  new  matter,  although 
the   law  was,  that  no  appeal  ^ould  be 
brought  without  the  signatures   of  two 
counsel.     The  lord  chancellor  permitted 
that  practice,  by  which  a  great  expense  was 
brought  on  the  litigating  parties,  and  great 
disparagement  on  the  learned  judge  who 
han  Just  heard  the  CMwe.    Hence  arose 
mucH  of  the  incrteed  boainess  of  the 
lord    chancellor's   court    in    permitting 
those  causes  to  be  brought  for  his  hearing, 
by  that  construction,  or  rather  eyasion,  of 
theactofFailiameot.*'  The  learned  judge 
was  there  charged  with  an  erasion  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  with  rehearing  appeals, 
and  that  without  the  signature  ot  counsel: 
but  what  this  paper  charged  the  judge 
with  as  to  the  breach  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ttentt  hb  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  told 
the  House  was  not  what  he  had  stated.  He 
(the  solicitor-general)  was  absent    firom 
the  court  of  Chancery  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  but  when  on  coming  into  court 
tfie  paper  wks  shown  to  him  in  which  that 
report  was,  he  read  it  oter,  and  he  imme- 
diately   said,   *<  I  doubt  whether    Mr. 
AbCTcromfay,  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
eter  said  that."*  He  was  glad  of  that  cheer 
for  if  he  were  asked  inmther  this  was  a 
correct  report  of  wha^  hisiion.  and  learned 
fnend  had  said,  he  would  say  it  was  not  a 
correct  report.    He   had  not  said   any 
tiling  of  its  being  a  disparagement  to  the 
trice-chancellor,  in  the  account  which  he 
had  gi?en  of  it  that  night.    His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  the  lord-chan- 
cellor was  In  the  habit  of  re-hearing  causes 
with  too  great    facility.     Now,  he  f  the 
solicitor-general)    knew  that  the   vice- 
chancellor,  two  years  ago,  had  complained 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  cases  decid- 
ed by  him  oti  motion  were  the  very  next 
dky  heard  by  way  of  appeal  t>efore  tte 
ekaoceUor.    H^alspkaew,  thetehe  loni. 
cIstieelKyr  hud  add  in  replyp  that  the  act 
er  piariiamept  4M  hot  go  to  {nrerifnt  partus 
firenr  hiving  eaaite  on  mbtroiis  r^Jieirdih 
Wdeutfc    TM  ^IceK^hiiicdl^r,  onfUt 


oocasion,  arished  that  all  AtflioDa 
before  the  loid  chancellor,  fbr  th» jpoN 
poae  of  altering  a  nrevious  deoiaioii  or  the 
vioe-diapcenor,  inoold,  aa  in  caaea  ttf  apS' 

d,  be  aianed  by  two  counsel;  but  toe 
chancellor  had  said,  that  that  counM 
would  be  impossible,  because  the  practice 
on  the  re-hearina  of  motions  vr^ioualy 
made  before  the  Master  ef  the  Rolls,  waa 
not  to  have  the  signature  of  two  comiael. 
He  knew,  therefore^  that  the  praclioe  in 
respect  to  motions  and  nppeals  wasi  not 
assimihited.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
seemed  to  hUve  appronriateil  te  hhnatif 
the  expressions  which  it  was  said  luid  fal^ 
len  from  the  lord  chsnecllor ;  bat,  in  bb 
apprehension,  there  was  no  personal 
ooservation  intended  to  have  been  naadet 
No  one  could  more  highly  estionte  the 
honour  and  integrity  or  his  hon.  and 
lesmed  friend  than  he  did.  He  beartijhf 
concurred  in  the  cheers  that  his  hdo.  aad 
learned  friend  had  received :  no  amft  wai 
less  capable  of  saying  what  waa  net  tfue 
than  his  hon.  and  learned  Aiend.  No 
man  was  less  likely  to  make  m  pobNe 
subject  the  vehicle  of  prifaie  and  peiaonal 
attack.  On  the  momine  thit  the  pafofui 
discussion  had  taken  place  itt  the  couH 
of  Chancery,  he  deolaied  thkt  in  hia  opl^ 
nion,  the  words  attributed  to  Ids  hiin.  aAd 
learned  fViend  were  aot  osiad  b^.biita  ^rei* 
{>eated  and  loud  cheert  Aom  the  G^p'bw- 
tioo].  He  trusted  he  bad  nbw  eaetipa^ 
ted  the  noble  and  learned  loi^  [tflsdA 
and  cries  of  no,  no!].  He  migktiMt  iflfbe 
opinion  of  others  have  wM'ced  190ft  #hjic 
he  had  intended  to  work  &oL  H»  iebtfii 
not  help  it,  if  other  gentleniMi  ledlr  ft  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question.  It  #ii  add, 
that  the  observations  of  the  lord  dUhd^L 
lor  amounted  to  a  direct  peftonif  aitad 
on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  did  nol 
think  so.  If  a  judge  vrere  aniTefed  ad 
Wntum  to  make  attacks  in  hii  o^rn  court, 
on  the  practitioners  of  that  court  be  wbuM 
feel  that  the  profession  ofthe1a#  was 
prostrated  and  degraded^-^he  would  n^ef 
countenance  such  conduct— he  would  n^ 
ver  assist  any  chancellor,  nny  jiidge,  er 
any  living  man  in  such  attacks.  He  weiR 
along  With  his  right  hon.  friend,  with  him 
he  could  not  beneve  that  tlur  noble  ant 
lesmed  lord  meant  to  maU  luiyperaonS 
attack.  What  was  aaid  by  lll^  nobl^  aiifl 
learned  lor^  waa  in  anawiifr  tb  aii  attadc 
aiibpeae^  to  have  been  mUl^  in  a  a^eMb 
wnicl^  was  not  spoken;  ftitfv^  IntendlMl 
^  ae«  iiik  lorddiip  rUlt  n^itt  the  pniMie» 
mi  a  mAtber  efliidt^  irhMB  gr«ir  odtofthe 
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vifrepretflDtatian  that  had  taken  place. 
He  MsoWed  the 'lord  chancellor  from 
any,  the  tlightest  breach  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  bar*  He  acquitted  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  of  having  done  any  act  that 
any  judge  in  Westminiter  Hall  would  have 
avoided,  aa  oppressive  towards  that  body. 
**  Hano  veniaoo  damns  petimdsque  vicis- 
sim.''  This  wu  a  subject  on  which  any 
man  might  be  expect^  to  betray  some 
impatience.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
found  himself  held  up  to  the  public,  as 
guilty  of  a  perversion  of  justice*  as  the 
author  of  mischiefs  in  the  court  in  which 
he  presided.  Was  it  to  be  expected,  that 
he  should  hear  those  charges  in  silence, 
that  he  was  to  hear  calumny,  abuse  and 
misrepresentation,  without  observation  and 
without  reply  ?  The  misrepresentation  in 
question  was  one»  which,  though  to  be 
regretted,  might  happen  to  be  made  by 
any  man  not  a  lawyer,  whose  mind  was 
not  habituated  to  legal  distiuctions,  and 
legsl  investigation.  Personal  contest 
surely  could  not  have  been  the  object  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord ;  but  every 
candid  man  miut  allow,  that  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelings.  That  passage,  every 
word  of  it,  turned  out  to  be  false  in  point 
of  fact.  The  imputations  which  were  of 
so  serious  a  nature  were  not  made  by  his 
hon.  and '  learned  friend,  but  were  re- 
presented to  have  been  made  by  him. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  not 
further  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
If  he  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
gentlemen  to  his  view  of  the  case,  he  at 
least  felt  strong  in  bis  own  opinions.  He 
agreed  with  his  right  hon^  friend,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  should  take  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
attack.  It  was  not  meant  as  an  attack  on 
Ills  honourable  and  learned  friend ;  it  was 
nat  meant  as  an  attack  on  the  privileges 
of  that  House  it  was  merely  an  ab- 
stract vindication  of  the  judicial  conduct 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  without 
intending  to  throw  any  personal  imputa- 
tion on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  as  a  member  of 
diat  House,  whose  privileges  were  attack- 
ed, and  of  that  profession  whose  rights 
irere  assailed,  he  hoped  he  micht  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words.  He  concur- 
red In  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  wllo  nad  just  sat  down— a  speech 
which  did  the  highest  honour  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  firiend.  an4  to  every  sentence 
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of  which  he  subscribed.  If  his  hon.  and 
learned  fnend  had  been  placed  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  it 
was  evident  thai  he  would  have  taken  a 
very  different  course  frotn  the  course  tsp- 
ken  by  the  noble  lordl  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  when  he  read 
the  report,  he  doubted  whether  the  ex- 
pressions there  attributed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  been  made  use  df 
by  him.  Well,  was  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  would  be  glad  to  know,  more 
disposed  to  doubt  than  the  lord,  chancel- 
lor of  England  ?  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  step  taken  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  was  most  degrading  to  the 
bar  of  England.  Why,  he  would  ask^ 
had  not  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  when 
he  saw  the  report  in  a  newspaper,  taken^ 
as  he  might  have  taken,  some  steps  to  as- 
certain whether  that  report  was  or  was 
not  true?  He  mwht  have  sent  for  his 
hon.  and  learned  mend,  he  inight  have 
laid  the  report  before  him,  and  questioned 
him  as  to  its  accuracy.  There  wa^ 
another  course  open  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  if  he  meant  merely  to  reply 
to  the  statement  contained  in  that  report^ 
why  did  he  not  mention  the  report<— and 
why  did  he  allude  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  ?  There  were  various  ways  which 
an  individual  might  take  to  refute  chargea 
appearing  in  print :  he  might  take  up 
the  report  complained  of,  and  replv  to 
the  charges  contained  in  it.  He  (Mr»< 
Scarlett^  did  not  intend  to  take  up  much 
of  the  tune  of  the  House  on  the  present 
question ;  for  he  could  state  the  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  respecting  it  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  would  suppose  that 
the  chancellor,  or  any  other  judge,  had* 
for  any  expressions  used,  by  a  member  of 
that  House,  proceeded  to  commit  him  to 
prison— what  would  the  House  say — what 
would  it  do  in  such  a  case  ?  He  would  ask, 
would  not  the  House  consider  such  a 
proceeding  a  gross  violation  of  their  pri- 
vileges ?  Suppose  the  chancellor,  or  the 
judge,  had  proceeded  against  the  member 
by  some  process  of  the  court  and  fined 
him — would  not  the  House  consider  such 
a  proceeding  a  gross  and  violent  invasion, 
of  its  privileges?  He  asked  the  HousCt 
then,  were  they  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  would  preserve  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  its  members  from  the  attacks  of 
the  chancellor,  but  that  they  were  ready 
to  surrender  their  characters  to  be  dispo- 
sed of  at  his  pleasure  ?  For  himself*  if 
he  were  to  aet  according  to  his  own  feeU 
2Q 
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ingSy  he  would  much  rather  that  the  chan- 
cellor should  send  him  to  prison — he 
would  much  rather  that  he  should  strip 
him  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  gown— than 
to  call  him  a  liar  [cheers]— than  to  call 
him  a  liar  from  the  seat  of  justice;  He 
would  suppose  that  that  daring  and  most 
degrading  epithet  had  been  bestowed  on 
l)im»  not  by  a  lord  chancellor — not  from 
the  bench  of  justice— but  from  his  equal 
in  private  life— what  would  that  House 
think  of  one  of  their  members,  who  would 
tamely  put  up  with  so  grievous  an  insult, 
without  having  the  courage  to  resent  it  ? 
Jf  that  House,  then,  were  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  when  those  privileges  were  at- 
tacked by  an  individusi  of  little  note,  or 
little  power,  how  much  more  were  they 
called  upon,  to  vindicate  those  privileges, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  so  powerful 
and  so  high  a  personage  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  from  the  very  seat. of 
justice  ?  It  had  been  said,  that  the  bar  of 
jBngland  was  in  a  degraded  state.  It 
would  ill  become  him,  as  an  humble  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  that  profession,  to  en- 
ter, in  that  place,  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  that  assertion  ;  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  if  it  were  intended  to  degrade 
the  bar  of  England— to  sink  it  lower  in 
public  opinion«-no  more  effectual  way 
could  be  taken  to  accomplish  that  object, 
than  that  which  the  lord  chancellor  had 
taken  [hear,  hear!].  If  the  head  of  a 
court  conceived  that  a  member  of  that 
House  had  injured  his  reputation,  or  had 
hiirt  his  feelings,  by  maaing  use  of  cer- 
tain language  in  his  place  in  parliament — 
and  t)iat  judge  havmg  all  the  power  in 
his  own  hands'—speaking  from  a  place 
where  no  answer  could  be  made  to  him, 
should  attack  the  member— should  charge 
Iiira  with  falsehood— should  express  his 
astonishment,  that  language  such  as  his 
could  come  from  a  man  who  wore  a  gown 
on  his  back— in  such  a  case,  where  were 
the  boasted  privileges  of  that  House — 
where  was  the  independence  of  the  bar  I 
He  could  not  hope  that  the  House  would 
deeply  sympathise  with  him  when  speak- 
hig  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  profession ; 
but,  when  they  looked  on  the  question  ais 
a  question  deeply  affecting  the  privileges 
ef  that  House,. he  asked  them,  were  they 
inclined  to  defend  those  privileges  ?  Was 
it  only  inferiors  that  were  to  feelthe  effects 
!)£  their  power  ?  Were  they  only  to  de- 
fend tdeir  privileges  against  those  who 
could  not  injure  them,  whilst  the  great 
and  (he  powerful   might  trample  upon 


them  with  impunity?     The  Houiet  ba 
hoped,  would  recollect,  that  those  priwU 
leges  were  not  given  to  oppress  the  weal^ 
but  were  intended  as  a  shield  of  protec? 
tion  against  the  powerful.      He  owned  he 
tliought  that  the  argument  gained  stren^tb 
in  proportion  to  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  offending  individual.      He  said  it 
with  great  sincerity,  that  ilie  noble  and 
learned  lord  was  a  person  of  high  repUf? 
tation,    of   great    power,    dignity,    and 
honour ;  but,  when  he  thought  fit  to  attadf 
an  humble  member  of  that  House— hua^ 
ble  in  comparison  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord — and,  to  pour  forth  the  vial 
of  his  mighty  wrath  upon  him,  that  House 
was  bound  in  support  of  its  rights,  its  dig- 
nity, and  its  character,  to  vindicate  i|a 
assailed  privileges.    Suppose  his  hon.  aod 
learned  friend,  instead  of  having  been  at* 
tacked  by  a  person  of  great  power  and 
influence,  had  been  attacked  by  any  ef 
the  judges  •  of   the  commoo-law  courts, 
would  not  that  House  have  indulged  ie 
one    universal    feeling  of    indignation  I 
Why   were  they  to  feel  less  because  a 
chancellor  attacked  one  of   their  mem- 
bers I  Was  it  interest,  or  was  it  fear,  thai 
prevented  them.    It  was  either  one  er 
the  other  I  If  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  either,  they  woqld  sur** 
render  their  privileges,  and  would  endaa- 
ger  that  character  in  public  opinion,  upon 
which  those  privileges  in  no  amall  degree 
rested.    What  was  the  defence  which  had 
been  set  up  for  the  lord  chancellor?  It 
was  said,  that  he  had  thought  that  his  lioo. 
and  learned  friend  had  said  something  re- 
specting him  that  was  an  utter  falsehood* 
Suppose  he  had  said  so,  that  would  not 
alter  the  question  of  privilege.    The  at- 
Uck  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  waa 
an  attack  on  their  privileges.     It  was  not 
denied,  that  the  individual  alluded  to  by 
the  lord   chancellor,   was  his  hon.  aM 
learned  friend.     It  was  admitted  that  hir 
speech  was  misrepresented  in  the  identi- 
cal paper  which  the  chancellor  had  tbe 
misfortune  to  read.  Was  it  to  be  endured* 
that  the  lord  chancellor  should  degrade 
and  vilify  a  member  of  that  Houset  ber 
cause  he  thought  fit,  without  inquiry  or 
examination  of  any  aort,  to  take  up  ee 
true  that  which  was  false— and  whicb» 
whether  false  or  true,  could  not  juatify 
the  noble  lord  in  making  an  outrageoua 
attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commooa 
of  England?   It  was  with  reluctaece  lie 
had  entered  into  the  discussion.      For 
the  lord  chancellor  perpon^ly  he  felt  no^ 
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thing  but  respect.  Whenever  he  had,  in 
the  course  or  his  professional  a?ocations» 
been  before  that  noble  and  learned  judge, 
he  bad  experienced  from  him  great  civi- 
lity ;  but  It  was  from  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
that  he  f^lt  compelled  to  express  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  con« 
duct  in  the  present  instance*  In  no  in- 
stance, as  far  as  he  could  learn,  from  the 
history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  experience  in  that  House,  had 
the  parliament  of  England  been  more 
vehemently  called  upon  to  vindicate  its 
privileges  and  its  dignity. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  to  offer  a 
few  observations  to  the  House  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    The    impression  on  his 
mind,  with  respect  to  the  attack  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  accused  of 
making,  was,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
h>rd  had  no  intention  of  making  any  such 
attack,  but  was  desirous  merely  of  dtefend- 
ibg  himself  from  an  attack  which  had  been 
madeagainst  himself.  He  begged  the  House 
to  consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  any  other  individual, 
was  placed,  who  might  be  made  the  object 
of  certain  charges  which  should  be  circu- 
lated  throughout    the    country   without 
contradiction.    The  debate,  in  the  course 
of  which  the    speech   of  his    hon.  and 
learAed  friend  had  been  made,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  ;    the  newspaper  in  which  a 
report  of  it  was  inserted  was  published  on 
Wednesday.  In  that  report— which  he  ad- 
mitted was  an  incorrect  one>— the  lord 
chancellor  was  charged  with  very  exten- 
sive malversation  in  his  office,  with  having 
perverted  the    practice  of  the  court  of 
Chancery ;    and  with  having  evaded  the 
law  itself  for  a  most  degrading  purpose- 
namely,  that  of  elevating  himself,  at  the 
expense  of  another  judge  who  was  sitting 
in  the  same  court.    Could  any  thing,  he 
asked,  be  more  galling  to  the  mind  of  the 
noble   individual    against   whom  it  was 
made  than  such  a  charge  ?    That  charge, 
thus  supposed  to  have  been  made  within 
the  walls  of  parliaroc'-b,  had  been  circu- 
lated throughout  the  kingdom  for  several 
days,  when  the  expressions  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  now  alluded    to,   had  been 
Hied;     But,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  inquire 
whether  hie  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
m  thtf  interval^  taken  any  steps  to  correct 
fhia  mis-statement^  Didhe come  down  to 
the  House  and  call  for  iu  censure  upon  the 
mdividual  wbO'faad  dreulated  a  Itbd,  as 
ontrue  and  as  unfair  as  it  regarded  him- 


self, as  it  was  calumniatory  of  the  lord' 
chancellor  ?    Was  the  noble  and  learned' 
lord,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  to  have' 
felt    nothing,  when  he  saw   this  charge 
made  universally    public^  and  remaining 
uncontradicted  ?      Could  no  excuse  be' 
found  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord  when 
he  made  use  of  the  expressions  which  had- 
been  alluded  to  ?    Was  he  stating  toe 
much,  when  he  said,  tliat  the  lord  chan« 
cellor  did  not  attack  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,    but    had  only  defended  himself 
from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  so 
unjustly  cast  upon  him  ?    He  was  ready^ 
to  say,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend' 
had  not  given  any  ground  for  the  state- 
ment which  he  was  represented  to  have' 
made.    He  had  followed  his    hon.    and 
learned  friend  throughout  the  distinctions 
which  he  had  taken  respecting  the  several 
modes  of  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery' 
and  of  which  he  complained.    The  tech*^ 
nical  knowledge   which  he  possessed  of 
the  subject  made  those  distinctions  per-> 
fectly    clear  to  him;  but  he  was  quite" 
aware,  that  to  any  but  a  lawyer's  mind- 
they  might  not  appear  so  clear,  and  that 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  court  might  easily  have  misapprehended 
them.  To  this  want  of  knowledge  and  not  to 
any  desire  of  misrepresenting  what  had 
passed,  he  attributed  the  error  which  had* 
appeared  in  the  newspaper.     The  noble 
and  learned  lord,  he  admitted,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  unguardedly,  and  with  con-^ 
siderable  warmth  and  indignation  :  but  \t 
must  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  he' 
did  so,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  paper  con« 
taining  the  statement,  and  that  his  ani- 
madversions were  directed,  not  against 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  against 
that  statement  which  had  for  several  dayi^ 
remained    uncontradicted.      When    i\\e 
irritating  and  degrading  nature  of  the  con->i' 
duct  which  was  imputed  to  him  was  recol- 
lected, would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  House  should  make  some  allowance 
fyv  the  warmth  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  feelings  had  been' 
expressed  I    This  was  the  fair  and  candid 
statement  of  the  case;  and  itdidnotappear 
to  him,  that  when  the  privileges  of  the 
House  were  talked  of,  reference  should  not 
be  made  to  what  had  taken  place  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  publica- 
tion   of  the  debates  was  not  permitted. 
If  the  House  permitted  the  publication  of 
its  jproceediogs,  if  it  allowed  misrepresen* 
tationa  of  what  was  stated  by  members  to 
go  fortbi  it  was  a  little  too  much  to  be  so 
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strict  in  this  instance*  in  eoforciDg  privi- 
lege for  intemperate  expressions  used  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  employed  had  time  for 
reflection  been  allowed.  As  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  English  Bar,  to  whidi 
his  hon.  and  learned  mend  who  spoke 
last  had  referred,  when  he  said  that  its 
state  was  most  humble  and  degraded,  he 
must  say,  that  he  differed  completely 
from  any  msn  who  entertained  such 
an*opinion.  From  his  own  experience  he 
might  say,  that  at  no  period  was  its  inde- 
pendence more  distinguished— that  never 
nad  there  existed  greater  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, not  only  in  investigating  the  me- 
rits of  cases,  but  in  deciding  upon  the 
conduct  of  judges.  Feeling  thus,  he 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  permitted 
such  a  remark  to  pass,  without  asserting 
that,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  it  was 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  way  he 
submitted  the  question  before  the  House 
was  shortly  and  simply  this: — A  false  repre- 
scntation  had  been  made  of  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ;  that  false 
representation  laid  a  charge  of  a  most 
serious  description  against  uie  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  that  charse  was  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  lord  chancellor  on  a 
fudden,  who  expressed  himself  warmly 
and  intemperateJy.  If  the  noble  lord  s 
expressions  had  been,  as  he  thought  they 
vere,  too  warm,  still  he  thought,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  they  were 
not  such  as  should  induce  the  House  to 
support  the  motion  of  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend. 

Mr,  Scarlett  begged  to  explain.  He 
bad  not  said  that,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  bar  wM  degraded  ;  he  did  not  think 
so ;  but  this  he  would  assert,  since  he  had 
been  publicly  called  upon,  that  the 
booour,  the  independence,  and  the  enligh- 
tened state  of  the  bar  was  attributable  to 
the  bar  itself,  and  to  the  vindication  of  its 
own  character. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said:— I  bad  originally 
DO  intention  of  obtruding  myself  upon  the 
House,  but  after  what  has  passed,  the 
question  seems  to  me  of  such  immense  im- 
portance to  Qur  most  Tital  rights  and  privi- 
leges, that  )  should  think  I  diseracea  my* 
self  if  I  gave  a  silent  vote,  and  if  I  did  not  state 
why  I  think  the  mode  recommended  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend  ought  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  every  man  who  hears  me.  Let 
us  look  a  little  at  the  real  condition  of  the 
Question.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  comes 
if  owo  to  the  Housei  ood  makes  a  cpmplaiot 


affaiost  no  less  a  person  than  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England :  the  ground  work 
of  that  complaint  is,  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  from  the  judgment-seat 
has  been  pleased  to  denounce  my  hop. 
and  learned  friend  not  only  in  uomon*. 
sured,  but  in  gross  and  calumoioas  terms. 
Every  member  who  has  spoken  is  satisfied 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  it  b  admitted 
on  all  handsi  that  the  charge  made  by  the 
lord  chancellor  was  not  supported  by  the 
speech  really  delivered  in  this  Houses 
Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable,  as  litf  ee 
individual  feelings  are  concerned,  thaa 
such  a  vindication,  and  especially  after 
what  has  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
man  can  stand  higher  than  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  public  estimation.  Pec^ 
sonally,  therefore,  he  has  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  this  question.  Whatever  ra-> 
gard  I  may  feel  for  him,  however  vara 
my  friendship-^!  am  persuaded  that  he 
can  want  no  more  than  he  has  oblnilied 
from  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
House.  But,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
calumniator  ?  What  is  to  )m  dene  with 
the  man  who  so  asperses  a  member.  oC 
parliament?  That  is  indeed  every  mete* 
rial  question.  The  defence. set  up  is  of  e 
most  extraordinary  nature ;  buty  first  of 
all,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
no  hon.  gentleman,  or  right  boo.  gentle* 
man,  has  said,  that  he  has  authority  from 
the  lord  chancellor  to  vary  a  syllehle  of 
what  he  is  accused  of  having  utteied* 
No  man  has  come  forward  with  any  apo- 
logy ;  and  if  the  lord  chancellor  were 
disposed  to  humble  himself  before  the 
House  and  to  acknowledge  hif  enoi^  I 
should  think  the  right  hon.  secretory  fisr 
Foreign  Affairs  would  be  the  last  mouth* 
piece  he  would  select  to  express  hh 
humiliation.  For  after  what  has  passed^ 
it  would  indeed  be  curious  to  find  that  ho 
has  arrested  that  right  hon.  gentlemeb 
from  his  foreign  travels,  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  defence  at  home.  I 
cannot  find  that  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  on  the  other  sidei  have 
conferred  any  weighty  obligation  upon  his 
lordship.  They  say  that  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  read  a  report  in  a  newspaper^ 
which  was  not  founded  in  htiU  This  maw 
be  true ;  but  it  is  somewtiat  extraordi* 
nary  that  this  should  be,  perfasps,  the  only 

Kper  which  the  lord  chancallor,  ainoe  he 
I  been  upon  the  Bencby^id  not  tefca 
hom^  to  cQiisider ;  that  this  i^oidd  be^hii 
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only  case  in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
come  to  an  instant  decision,  and  that  the 
suddenness  of  his  determination  should 
be  the  only  point  relied  upon  for  his  de- 
fence. On  one  night  I  am  called  upon  in 
mercy  to  recollect  the  past  senrices  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  to  make  aUowances 
for  his  amiable  hesitating  nature,  and  on 
another  I  am  told,  that  I  must  acquit 
him  of  a  charge  of  this  serious  kind,  not 
because  he  is  a  doubting  man>  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  rash  one.  This  sort  of  rea- 
soning I  cannot  understand,  but,  on  such 
reasoning)  rests  the  only  excuse  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  friends  have  been 
able  to  furnish.  Let  ya  look  a  little  to 
the  forms  of  the  House,  and  see  how  such 
matters  have  been  treated  on  other  occa- 
sions. I  dety  any  hon.  gentleman  most 
acquainted  with  precedents— I  defy  even 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  patient  u  he  is  in  his  parliament- 
ary researdies  on  points  of  privilege— to 
point  out  any  instance  when  a  motion  of 
this  sort  has  been  made,  where  the  fact 
of  certain  expressions  having  been  used 
out  of  doors,  with  reference  to  what  has 
passed  here,  has  not  been  established,  be- 
fore  the  offending  individual  has  been 
reqahred  to  make  his  excuse.  What  is 
proposed  by  my  hon.  and^  learned  friend 
IS  only  6rst  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  Suppose  Mr.  Farquharson  be  call- 
ed to  the  bar  :  he  is  a  short-hand  writer, 
whose  name  I  have  frequently  heard,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  accurately  took 
down  what  was  said  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
When  that  is  proved,  then  conies  the  time 
for  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  will 
visit  this  offisnce  on  his  lordshin.  The 
uniform  practice  has  been,  that  tnepiEirty 
complained  against  shall  be  heard  at  the 
bar,  before  the  House  considers  at  all  the 
matters  of  mitigation.  Can  vou  hear  the 
lord  chancellor  at  the  bar  r  No.  Do 
you  mean,  then,  that  vou  will  abstsin 
from  vindicating  your  rights  and  privileges 
because  the  injury  comes  from  so  high  a 

Quarter  that  you  cannot  brin^  the  indivi- 
ual  to  your  bar  ?  If  so,  it  is  very  clear 
that  your  privileges  are  worse  than  good 
for  nothing,  for  you  are  afraid  of  asserting 
them  against  men  in  power.  I  will  ppt  the 
case  of  Uny  inferior  oTOnder— of  Mr.  Hope, 
for  instance.  He  #as  put  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  coming  up  all  the  way  from 
Edinburgh^  and  irritation  was  part  of  his 
^fencew  The  House  was  satb6ed  by 
him,  at  the  bar,  that  he  had  nol  acted  from 
toy  iiDproper  jnottre ;  that  be  'had  not 


wished  to  infringe    its  privileges;    and 
accordingly  it  let  nim  off,  as  I  think,  very* 
easily.    Here,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  lord*  chancellor  of  England,  and  ' 
that  is  to  make  all  the  difference— to  him 
this  House  is  to  submit  as  his  inferior ; 
and  because  he  u  a.  minister  and  chancel- 
lor, and  because  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general f  who  by  the  way  are  very  apt 
to  have  kindly  and  compassionate  feelinga 
towards  a  lord  chancellor)  inform  us,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  read  the  paper 
hastily,  and  pronounced   upon  it  rashly, 
this  House  is  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and 
to  put  up  with  the  affront.    I  certainly 
make  very  ereat  allowances  for  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  after 
what  has  been  going  on  in  this .  House  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  even  his  cool  and 
amiable  temper  may  reasonably  have  been 
ruffled  by  repeated  motions,  aeainst  which 
I  never  yet  heard  any  sound  argument* 
Above  all,  he  mav  have  been  irritated  by. 
the  result  of  the  fast  debate  upon  his  con- 
duct, when  his  friends  found  themselves 
obliged  to  offer  him  i^p  as  a  victim ;  whea 
they  could  defend  him  no  longer ;  and 
when  he  was  compelled,  how  reluctantly^ 
I  need  not  say,  to  consent  to  a  commis^ 
sion.    It  may  be  well  conceived,  that  thie 
compulsory  course  produced  an  irritable 
state  of  mind ;  but  tnat  can  form  no  jus* 
tiflcsiion.    "  What  would  you  have  him 
do  ?  he  was  defending  himself,  not  attack4 
ing  the  hon.  member  for  Calne,"  says  the 
learned  attorney-general.    The  offence  to 
the  House  was  only  incidental,  it  seems^ 
to  his  defence  of  himself;  and  the  noble 
lord  meant  only  to  attack  the  paper,  and 
not  the  man  whose  speech  it  reported.    It 
seems,  too,  that  the  lord  chancellor  only 
saw  the  newspaper  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  morning  when  he  used  this  expres- 
sion.   It  is  quite  clear  that  he  does  not 
incur  the  heavy  expense  of  taking  in  a 
newspaper,  or  he  could  not  have  missed 
reading  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Fd« 
day,  for  the  debate  on  the  delays  in  chaB^ 
eery  took  place  op  Tuesday,  ana  thebreach 
of  privilege  was  not  committed  until  the 
Saturday  following.    Without  saying  any 
thing  unkind  or  disrespectful  of  the  news- 

fiaper  in  question,  which  generally,  i  be- 
ieve,  reports  faithfully^  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  the  moinent 
the  lora  chancellor  sot  hold  of  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  This  will  do ;  I  want  no  more ; 
I  will  now  go  down  to  my  court,  and  froAi 
the  bench  I  will  make  this  attack  upon  a 
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member  of  tbe  House   of  Cooiaiofit/' 
**  Oh/'  replies  the  attoroej-^neral,  <<  his 
lordship  meaot  to  attack  the  newspaper, 
and  not  the    barrister."      What!  has  a 
newspaper  '<a  gown   upon   its  back?" 
Wheo  It  has,  the  answer  may  be  a  good 
•ae ;  but  not  till  then.    I  hate  too  nigh 
a  respect  for  the  learned  attorney-general 
to  suppose  that  he  would  enter  into  any 
thing  like  so  cavilling  a  defence  as  to  say, 
that  the  lord  chancellor  did  not  mean  to 
refer  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monst  or  that  when  he  mentioned  men 
**  with  gowns  on  their  backs,'*  he  dkl  not 
allude  to  my  three  hon.  and  learned  fViends 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  of  Tuesda? 
night :  against  them  only  could  the  attack 
be  levelled.    They  are  members  of  this 
assembly,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect 
them  against  calumny.  '  If  the  House  sub- 
mits tamely  to  this  insult,  never  again  let 
iia  hear  a  word  about  privileges.    1  know 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  how  we 
are  to  hear  the  lord  chancellor  in  mitiga- 
tion ;  but,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  mu8t 
be  got  over.     Furst  of  all,  this  motion 
most  be  carried ;  and  on  this  point  I  differ 
from  my  hon.  friends,  who  think  it  will 
be  rejected.     I  am  quite  sure  it  must  be 
carried,  unless  we  are    to  abandon  our 
privileges  for  ever.    When  once  we  have 
got  at  the  fact,  we  may  pause  before  we 
enter  into  tl)e  difficulties  or  the  case.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  the  lord  chancel- 
lor make  an  apology  on  the  bench  ?   In 
many  instances  we  know  that  where  the 
apology  has  been  as  public  as  the  insult, 
it  has  been  deemed  a  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  lord  chancellor,  consistently 
with  the  station  he  holds,  cannot  retract : 
his  character  in  the  profession,  and  in  the 
country,  would  be  ruined  for  ever  if  be 
were  compelled  to  say,  **  I  grossly  abused 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  on 
insufficient  grounds;  I  am  sorry  for  what  I 
havedone,and  I  beg  his  pardon."  lliisisnot 
lobe  expected;  but  something  must  be  done 
— 4ome  excuse  must  be  made,  or  the  House 
has  no  plea  for  not  proceeding  further. 
I  am  sure  I  mean  to  treat  the  lord  chan- 
cellor with  all  possible  respect ;  no  man 
admires  more  than  I  do  the  profound  re- 
search of  his  mind  :  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity ;  but  1 
do  not  take  him  to  be  a  judge  who  has 
conferred  such  endless  blessings  upon  the 
country-,  that  the  privileges  of  the  House 
are  to  be  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for 
his  escape^    I  am  willing  to  pay  my  tri- 
bute to  the  noble  lord's  tearning  and  cha- 


racter, but  I  will  take  leave  to  say  that 
his  jurisdiction  has  been  no  administered 
for  two-and -twenty  years,  that  in  common: 
parlance,  his  court  has  become  a  national 
grievance.    I  do  not  impute  any  bad  mo^ 
tives  to  the  lord  chancellor,  but  I  atate 
the  effect  practically :  he  is  now  indeed 
near  the  end  of  his  career ;  I  mean  mereljr 
from  his  advanced  aae;  for  otherwiae  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  his  career  might 
end.     But,  granting  him  all  the  good  qoa* 
lities  his  friends  (if  indeed  th^  may  be 
called  his  friends  who  have  apokan  in  hw 
behalf  to-night)  ascribe  to  him,  b  ha  to 
tell  this  House,  **  I  have  read  aomeHung 
in  a  newspaper,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  without  con- 
sidering what  pain  I  may  inflict,  whose 
character  or  fortune  I  may  ruin,  I  will 
say  what  I  think  proper,  I  wOf  oae  what 
terms  I  please  with  impunity,  fbr  I  mn  n 
lord  chancellor  of  twenty-two  years  atmid- 
ing  ?"    I  mighr  safely  appeal  to  the  wdete 
bar,  to  all  the  solicitore  praetiiing'iA  die 
court  of  chancery— whether  the  grentett 
possible    inconvenience    does'  not  retult 
from  the  dilatory  habits  of  tluvlord  dian^ 
cellor,  who  being  of  twenty  ^woyeaii  at  audJ 
ing,  has  rendered  the  grievance  complained 
of  as  old  as  his  own  elevation,    it  it  to 
this  that  mv  hon.  and  learned  fnend  dh« 
jects,  he  wishes  to  remedy  the-  evil :  be^ 
cause  he    wishes  to  remedy  it  the  lorA 
chancellor  abuses  him ;  and  becaoae  be 
abuses  him,  as  is  said,  in  a  moment  of  on- 
guarded  irritation  and  rashness^  thbHoosa 
IS  to  do  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  privileges!     My    opinion  is  directly 
the  contrary ;  and  1  state  it,  becaaae  I  dD( 
in  my  conscience  believe,  that  if  this  on^ 
happy  precedent  be  established,  it  w3l 
prevent  the  possibility  of  our  ever  exefu 
cisiog  our  privileges  again.    Men  out  of 
doors  will  not  draw  the  refined  distinc- 
tions we  are  pleased  to  take  here :  they 
will  say  that  we  do  not  mete  an  equal 
measure  of  justice  to  the  great  and  to  the 
little;  that  we  crouch  before  the  high, 
and  trample  upon  the  low ;  and  that  agamat 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England  we  dare 
not  assert  those  rights  which  we  rigidly 
enforce  against  a  humbler  subject  of  the 
realm.      What  course  it  may  be  fit  to 
pursue  afler  the  first   motion  fiaa  been 
carried  I  am  not  prepared^  to*  say ;  but  t 
implore  the  House  to  conaidarwith  what 
face  it  can  make  ita  delenoe  to  any  num 
who  shall  ask  out  of  doors,  ^  why  did  yoo^ 
on  acomplaint^admittcdlobewell«f ounded^ 
refuse  to  go  into  &ctS;  whith  would  bav« 
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given  you  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
your  tense  of  what  is  due,  not  only  to 
the  lorid  cbapcellor,  who  has  been  thus 
guilty,  but  to  your  own  privileges  and 
your  own  independence?"  [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed*  that  he 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  pursue  the 
course  just  recommended,  namely,  for  the 
House  to  take  the  first  step,  and  then  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably 
present  themselves.  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  calmly 
to  weigh  those  difficulties  before  the  House 
was  involved  in  them.  There  were  here 
two  questions  that  seemed  to  have  been 
confounded;  first,  had  there  been  any 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  or 
such  a  breach  as  it  was  expedient  to  no* 
tice  ?  secondly)  had^  there  been  any  at- 
tempt to  threaten  any  member  of  the 
learned  profeasion»  in  order  to  deter  him 
firom  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  The 
latter  appeared  to  him  infinitely  the  more 
important ;  for  a  breach  of  privilege  was 
of  far  less  qonsequenee  than  it  would  be 
to  consider  whether  there  had  been  an 
attack  upon  the  independence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliaments  As  to  tlie  first  ques- 
tion, it  was  certainly  very  difficult  for  any 
individual  to  say  in  how  many  instances 
in  the  da^  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  infrmged.  Members  themselvea 
were  guilty  of  constant  breaches;  and 
within  the  last  two  years  constant  and  ir- 
regular references  had  been  made  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
grosser  o&nce  was  avoided  by  talking  of 
'<  another  place,"  and  of  speeches  deliver- 
ed there ;  but  this  was  a  mere  evasion ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  direct  allusions,  and  at  once  to  an- 
twer  remarks  made  by  the  peers,  than  to 
resort  to  this  apparently  unworthy  expe- 
dient. It  was  most  material  to  this  ais- 
cussien,  to  remember,  that  the  origin  of  it 
was  a  direct  breach  of  privilege,  at  which 
die  House  connived— namely,  the  pub* 
lication  of  its  proceedings.  It  liad  the 
power  to  enforce  its  orders;  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  much  wiser 
to  continue  the  permission,  than  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  There  was 
a  balance  of  evUa;  but  the  advanUge 
predominated  in  favour  of  the  publica- 
tion of  debates.  Yet  s reat  inconveniences 
aometioiesaroscandtbepresentwasastrikp 
ing  and  pregnant  proof  of  the  mischiet 
The  hon.  and  learned  meosber  had  nmde  a 
speech  reflecting  on  an  individual-— it  was 
printed  next  morning,  and  it  was  wiAed^ 


not  only  to  every  district  of  this  kingdom, 
but  to  ail  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
English  language  was  understood.  Tha 
speech  contained  a  charge  against  the  first 
judge  of  the  land,  that  he  had  evaded  an 
act  of  parliament,  in  order  to  disparage 
another  judge,  his  coadjutor;  and  a  re- 
gard to  common  justice,  independent  of 
flings  of  wounded  honour,  induced  the 
lord  chancellor  to  come  forward  and  deny 
the  accusation.  On  what  ground  did  the 
House  permit  the  publication  of  its  de* 
bates  ?  Because  it  felt  sensible  of  the 
immense  advantages  of  free  and  rm* 
restricted  discussion;  but,  if  the  publica- 
tion carried  falsehood  on  the  face  of  iti 
an  opportunity  ought  surely  to  be  afibrd- 
ed  for  asserting  the  truth.  If  the  Hoose 
enabled  false  charges  to  be  made — if  it 
promoted  their  circulation — it  never  could 
reconcile  with  ita  sense  of  justice,  a  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  partjr  calumniated  an 
opportunity  for  vindication.  If,  with  the 
warm  feelmgs  of  an  Englishman,  the 
party  had  made  use  of  intemperate  lan- 

Suage,  he  (Mr.  P.)  maintain€^d  that  the 
istinctioa  was  just,  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  not  been  ffuilty  of  fhe  first  at- 
tack. Being  himself  accused,  he  claimed 
the  ordinary  right  of  being  heard  in  hia 
own  defence,  and  he  had  declared,  **  I 
am  not  guilty,"  or,  in  other  words,  **  It 
is  an  utter  falsehood."  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, the  establishment  of  the  grossest 
tyranny,  if  calumnious  debates  were  to  be 
published,  and  no  means  of  refutation 
were  afforded  to  the  party  attacked.  An 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that 
on  hia  person  or  his  property  he  might 
endure  an  attack,  but  that  hia  character 
must  be  preserved  inviolate.  The  lord 
chancellor  said  the  same.  If  his  charac- 
ter were  assailed,  and  he  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  defending  himself  in  the  place 
where  it  was  attacked,  he  was  driven  to 
the  press,  through  the  medium  of  which 
he  was  injured,  to  repel  the  imputation. 
The  whole  question  was  altered  by  the 
connivance  at  publication ;  but,  when  an 
hon.  member  printed  his  own  speech,  a 
court  of  justice  drew  the  distinction  i  he 
made  himself  personally  responsible,  and 
must  answer  tor  it  in  damages  [hear! 
from  sir  F.  Burdett].  The  hon.  baronet 
might  intimate  his  dissent ;  but  there  waa 
aaear  distinction  between  the  publica- 
tion in  a  newspaper,  and  the  authorised 
Sublleation  by  a  member.  The  case  of 
Ir.  Hope  had  been  mentioned.  Con» 
oeiving  that  hia  character  was  attacked>« 
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what  did  he  do  ?  He  applied  to  the  mem- 
ber whose  speech  was  reported :  and  that 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  very 
reasonably  repl^,  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  reHponsible  for  what  appeared  in 
a  newspaper.  He  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  wish 
to  dwell  upon  a  topic  which  must  be 
mingled  witn  painful  feelings  in  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  member ;  he  would  therefore 
only  say,  that  the  House  had  very  fitly 
voted  Mr.  Hope  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. But  what  course  was  pursued 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Menzies?  He  had 
not  appealed  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  regarding  his  speech ;  he  found 
something  printed  in  a  newspaper,  and, 
as  it  was  false,  he  gave  it  a  contradiction 
through  the  same  channel :  the  resolution, 
therefore,  was  merely,  **  that  Mr.  Menzies, 
having  explained  hiit  conduct  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  he  is  relieved  from 
further  attendance.'*  He  would  concede 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Calne  was  able,  in  this  case,  to  prove  all 
he  had  stated ;  but  the  lord  chancellor 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  a 
breach  of  pri? ilege,  because  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  contradict  only  what  he 
found  reported  in  a  newspaper.  The  sub- 
ject was  complicated  to  all  but  profes- 
sional men ;  but  it  appeared  that  motions 
made .  before  the  vice-chancellor  roisht 
be  repeated  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
without  the  signature  of  counsel;  but 
appeals  afber  decree  could  not  be  heard, 
without  that  sanction  and  security.  It 
was  easy  for  a  newspaper  to  make  the 
mistake ;  one  individual,  or  several,  might 
fall  into  error  in  making  the  report. 
Newspapers,  however,  were  generally 
considered  the  best  testimony  ;  and  if  the 
point  were  es8mined«  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  speech  pf  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman on  Tuesday  last,  was  not  correctly 
given  in  any  of  tne  ordinary  vehicles  of 
such  intelligence.  He  implored  the  House 
to  compare  the  accusation  with  the  defence. 
The  charge,  as  it  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper, was,  that  the  lord  chancellor,  de- 
Earting  from  the  practice  of  his  court, 
ad  violated  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1813 ;  when  the  fact  was,  that  m  that 
act  there  was  not  a  syHable  regarding  the 
signature  of  counsel  to  appeals.  Con- 
finned,  however,  as  this  statement  was  by 
other  newspapers,  was  it  not  natund  for 
the  lord  chancellor  to  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  settinf^  himself  right  ?  Was  it  not 
under  such  circomstances,  he  would  not 
ULj  necoMsryy  but  oaturaJi  for  the  lord 


chancellor  to  refute  such  an  fanputationf 
And  in  what  way  had  be  done  it  \  Theae 
were  his  words — **  That  as  it  bad  been 
represented,  that  the  person  who  sat  here 
did  mischief,  by  hearing  certain  motiooa 
without  the  signature  of  counsei,«^liat 
was  to  say,  when  motions  had  been  medo 
to  discharge  an  order  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, or  the  Master  of  the  RoUa»tbat  loch 
motions  had  been  brought  on  withoat  the 
signature  of  counsel,— he  had  oolj  to 
state,  that  having  been  in  this  court  aince 
1778,  whenever  a  motion  had  been  made 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  be 
had  refused  to  allow,  or  which  he  did 
allow,  and  upon  an  application  to  Ae 
chancellor  to  vary  what  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  had  done^  or  to  destroy  it  altogether; 
and  so  again,  whenever  a  motion  had 
been  made  before  the  vice-chancenor,  and 
counsel  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
tion had  been  improperl  v  granted  or  dis- 
charged, the  party  had  alwajfS,  in  all  thoae 
cases,  been  at  liberty  to  move  agaiiit  with 
a  view  to  set  the  matter  right ;  and  if  the 
signature  of  counsel-  were  necessary  to 
alter  the  practice  of  the  ooort  aa  it  had 
obtained  since  the  period  ha  had  meotion- 
ed,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  not 
a  right  to  tax  the  king's  subjects  in  that 
way."  Could  any  thing  be  more  modenle 
than  the  concluding  remark  of  the  sen- 
tence which  he  had  just  read  I  So  Ibr, 
there  could  be  nothing  more  temperate. 
Could  common  flesh  and  blood  bear  an  im- 
putation of  the  nature  alluded  to,  withoot 
resistance  ?  The  publication  of  any  apeech 
delivered  in  that  House  was  techniodiv  a' 
breach  of  privilege:  but  the  practicey 
however  informal,  prevailed;  and  often 
became  the  subject  of  reference.  Waa  it 
not  the  practice  of  judges  to  proted  fipoaa 
misrepresentation  the  proceeoinsa  of  their 
courts  ?  He  knew  that  lord  mudwieke^ 
upon  pronouncing  a  particular 
had  unequivocally  declared,  that  it 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  judge  not  to  attov 
his  judicial  proceedings  to  be  misconatnied. 
He  had  said  that  there  was  no  one  dntj 
more  important  in  a  court  of  justice,  than 
to  have  its  proceedings  set  ri^t  with  tike 
world.  The  next  sentence  in  the  speech 
of  the  lord  chancellor  to  set  himself  rights 
was  that  of  which  the  hon.  and  kerned- 
gentleman  principally  comphined :  it  wae 
this-»<<  with  respect  to  amNwls  and  re-^ 
hearings,  it  was  supposea  that  he  had 
heard  them  on  new  evidenes^  and  therrtiy 
brought  discredit  on  some  pert  of  thie 
court.  It  was  an  utter  falaahood.**   N6ir» 
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were  the  emanation  from  excitect.and  ir. 
ritated  feelings,  that  called  for  the  inter* 
position  of  the  arm  of  parliament  upon  A 
question  of  privilege.^ — As  to  the  suppb- 
sition»  that  the  lord  chancellor  coald  have 
had  any  deliberate  intention  of  intimi- 
dating a  member  of  that  House  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  ofience  of  ten-fold  greater 
magnitude ;  but  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such 
intention  existed.  Indeed,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
Scarlett),  who  was  so  distinguished  aii 
ornament  of  the  court  of  King's- bench, 
though  he  had  taken  a  decided  part 
in  that  House  in  questions  affecting 
the  court  of  Chancery,  bad  still  de- 
clared, that  he  had  been  uniformly  treat- 
ed by  the  chancellor  with  the  greatest 
justice,  impartiality,  and  even  personal 
courtesy.  If  the  chancellor  had  mtended 
to  select  a  particular  part  of  the  discus^ 
sion  which  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday, 
as  the  subiect  of  animadversion,  he  would 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  selected  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Calne  ?  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
there  existed  no  intention  of  throwing 
any  imputation  on  that  hon.  and  leamea 
member,  and  though  undoubtedly  sonfe 
strong  expressions  fell  from  the  chancellot 
in  a  moment  of  irritated  feeling,  he  felt 
the  strongest  conviction,  that  there  exists 
ed  no  deliberate  intention  of  invading  th6 
prif  ileges  of  that  House,  and  still  less  of 
nolding  out  a  threat  against  any  member^ 
with  a  view  of  intimidating  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parliamentary  duties.  If 
the  House  considered  that  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  these  two  proposi- 
tions ;  firit,  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
least  take  care  to  be  accurate,'  for  it  was  '  chancellor  did  not  of  themselves  consjti* 


irith  reference  to  that  sentence,  he  enter- 
ed entirely  into  the  feelings  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  agreed  that 
the  reflection  could. not. possibly  attach  txx 
him ;  but  the  question  he  would  ask,  was, 
did  any  of  these  terms  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  breach  of  privilege  ?  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  terms  used  were 
lit  and  temperate ;  but  be  contended,  that 
this  strong  and  vehement  denial  of  a 
charge  did  not  constitute  a  breach  of 
privUege.  He  knew  that  technically  any 
allusion  to  speeches,  delivered  within  the 
walla  of  parliament  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
fege ;  but  he  again  insisted,  that  strong 
terms  of  denial,  under  whatever  excite- 
ment, did  not  on  that  account  constitute 
a  parliamentary  offence.  Suppose  the 
Doble  and  learned  lord,  instead  of  using 
the  phrase  <<  utter  falsehood,"  had  said 
**  extremely  erroneous ;"  in  that  case,  he  was 

Suite  sure  they  would  never  have  heard  of 
le  present  motion.  No  doubt  the  ex- 
pression was  entirely  ODisapplied  when  it 
was  pointed  at  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  could  only  have  been  intend- 
ed against  the  newspaper  report  of  his 
speech.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate 
or  temperate  than  the  words  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  lord  chancellor,  who  said, 
that  in  .**  rehearings,  it  was  always  com- 
petent to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the 
cause,  though  it  was  not  read  in  the  court 
below,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  judge: 
further  than  that,  the  court  did  not  go. 
On  i^ppeals,  it  only  read  what  had  been 
read  in  the  court  below,  and  that  prac- 
tice he.  had  never  departed  from  in  any 
one  instance.'*  But  then  came  the  follow- 
ing two  or  three  lines  which  were  objected 
to— f<  therefore,  really  before  things  were 
so  represented,. particularly  by  gentlemen 
widi  gowns  on  their  backs,,  they  should  at 


their  business  to  be  so.**  He  (Mr.  P.) 
fully  admitted,  that  that  was  not  the  way 
to  lulode  to  gentlemen  of  pre-eminence  in 
their  profession,  and  he  was  quite  per- 
suaded, that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  not  have  used  the  objectionable 
words,  had  npt  he  been  at  the  instant  un- 
der, sreat  irritation,  from  the  imputation 
whid  be  supposed  had  been  levelled  at 
him.  The.  terms  **  with  gowns,  on  their 
backs,**  were  not  meant  to  convey  any  per- 
sonal reflection-r-they,  amounted  merely 
to  ^  professigtnal  designatiop  of  the  togatif 
wUch  .was  the  costume  of  the  courts.  He 
waii  sure,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  .particidar  expressioiifi^  which  clearly. 
VOL.  X.  " 


tute  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  in* 
timidating  a  member  of  that  House  froiQ 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  trusted  that 
these  considerations  would  prevent  them 
from  adopting  the  course  recommended 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Tiemey ),  a  course  which  he  niroself- 
admitted  abounded  with  difficulties,  not 
one  of  which  he  had  attempted  to  scd? e. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  m  explanation, 
that  he  had  not  stated  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  course  which  the 
House  oueht  now  to  pursue.  On  the 
contr.iry,  tnere  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  acceding  to  the  present  mo* 
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con8titati6b  and  adminiitnftfdii  bP  tM 
court  of  Chancery,  and  this  Aihclldt^  iX 
the  judffe  who  [A^iidefl  cmr  it  Tlhfll 
House,  in  the  exftrcise  oF  oh6  of  ftt  Bigh- 
eit  and  most  important  dtftlfel,  Wbm  Ifii- 

Saeed  in  the  inquiry,  whether  Jititifeie  mM 
uTy  administered  in  one  of  th^  djtetXetSt 
courts  in  the  kingdom,  aihd  the  Judge  of 
that  Very  court  which  Wat  the  tSbjMt  6f 
inquiry,  takes  an  opportunity  bf  iMu^- 
ing,  on  the  judgment  seat,  in  brCciplUite^ 
violent,  and  coarse,  languAg^,  tW  cbitfddM 
of  a  member  of  parh'ament,  who,  iki  tha 
discharge  of  his  public  dudda,  p^Hldljifi^ 
ted  in  that  debate.  If  thii  is  C6  be  biu 
dured,  the  standing  ordefs  of  th6  ^[Httd 
committee  of  Justice,  which  fbt  t^tmH 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  functibha  and 
privileges  of  tnis  Hduse,  oixght  to  M 
erased  from  our  Journals,  l^ey  WiO  be 
a  satire  on  our  proceeding!;  Cftejr  iffSk 
remain  only  as  land-marks  to  shew  how' 
we  have  degenerate  from  our  foMfktiMril, 
who  regarded  them  as  an  cMendal  flitt 
of  the  constitution,  and  irhb  d>nftidm4 
their  maintenance  a  fmidiiUiieiitet  pert 
of  their  duty.  The  right  bob.  gbtatlebiAif 
who  spoke  last  has  carried  onb  trgoibefbt 
to  a  most  extraordinary  lenKth*  It  wbl 
wisely  declared,  that  ibat  'Mtbaiiieiil 
breach  of  our  privileges  which  is  cbitinih- 
ted  by  the  publication  of  our  dtftaMb,  fa 
one  which  ought  to  be  cbbnired  M.  In 
that  opinion  I  freely  con'car,  and  I  Vitt^ 
that  there  should  be  modlficatibtfls  bf  kkk 
treatment  of  breaches  of  prlvilegb  MsMg 
out  of  this  tolerated  breath  of  brfiilege. 
I  cannot,  however,  admit  the  mfMenbe 
which  the  right  hon.  genllentaOy  ^arKh  191 
the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  Idj^dHiii,  drbir 
from  this  argument ;  ^afknisly,  tHiat  be* 
cause  we  tolerate  the  publicttlfoii  loi  btit 
debates,  we  must,  therefore  tblMllbeief^ 
kind  of  attack  on  a  metnber  of  iMf  lliiwe, 
however  false  and  calumnious,  WlKfbh  tak^ 
be  made  in  consequence  bfih^MCIbbiibiiti 
in  some  publication  of  ouf  debbteit  ebbe» 
cially  that  most  daingeroilt  tkiSL  HBMm, 
an  attack  made  bv  a  Judge  iittlbg  hi  Mi 
own  court  of  justice,  on  a  baefaihifefV  bf  lllli 
House ;  an  attack  made  by  One  bf  tNt 
king's  ministefa  bn  a  ttCttdMr  bf  Hm 
House  for  ek^bilrihg  a  bbMfitutfellll 
Jealousy  as  to  his  'bdndblCJt  \t  hia  IMM 
9aid,  that  Mr.  M^zTea  vbty  )itb|pbrly'dSii^ 
thiguished  betisreeih  wlkht  ym  ^K&A  tty  ■ 
ftieifiber  of  this  House,  Itad  What  lie  irai 
staled  to  have  said  hi  the  tieWV^MMM; 
but  this  if  a  distinction  to  #hich  the  dian- 
cenoTofEnglahdhat  paid  mo  KCreblioii. 


tion ;    leaving  for  future  consideration  | 
what  course  the  House  should  afterwards 
take ;  which  would  be  contingent  on  the 
nature  of  the  apology  made  by  the  chan- 
cellor. 

Sir  Jama  Mackintosh  said  : — I  can  as* 
sure  the  House,  that  I  shall,  for  my  own 
sake,  trespass  for  as  short  a  time  as  possi* 
ble  upon  their  attention,  for  I  rise  at  no 
amall  personal  inconvenience  ;  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  making  a  few  observations 
on  a  question,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  vital  importance,  convinced  as  1  feel 
that  the  rejection  of  the  present  motion 
would  be  one  of  the  roost  fatal  blows  that 
was  ever  struck  at  the  privileges  of  the 
]Houie  of  Commons,  and  through  them, 
at  the  constitution  of  parliament.  The 
risht  hon.  Secretary',  afler  the  manner 
ef  a  practised  logician  has  raised  infer- 
ences from  the  motion  which  it  by  no 
neans  warrants,  when  fairly  and  ration- 
ally considered.  The  motion  now  under 
consideration  is,  in  plain  terms,  whether 
we  shall  receive  the  accessary  evidence 
ito  establish  the  alleged  fact  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  aggravated  by 
a  false  charge  against  one  of  its  members.  I 
donot charge  thechancellor  with  any  inten- 
Ition  of  intimidating  the  gentlemen  of  the 
)>ar,  or  of  deterring  any  individual  mem- 
her  of  the  profession  from  tlie  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  by  holding  out  threats 
delivered  from  the  judgment-seat,  which 
nay  have  a  tendency  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  such  members  of  the  profession 
as  have  likewise  seaU  in  this  House.  Un- 
doubtedly, such  an  intention  would  be  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House;  and  1  agree 
.with  my  bon.  and  learned  friend  in  think- 
ing, that  the  House  is  bound  to  inquire, 
in  justice  to  the  character  of  that  profes* 
aioDi  which  would  be  tarnislied  and  de- 
mided  by  the  rejection  of  this  motion. 
Jf  the  House  refuse  to  inquire  into  the 
charge  now  made  asainst  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  they  will  cast  a  stigma 
upon  that  profession  A  which  I  had  once 
die  honour  to  be  an  bumble  member,  and 
•.the  members  of  which  ought  for  ever  to  be 
excluded  from  this  House,  if  diey  aire  to 
he  placed  in  a  state  of  miserable  and 
precarious  dependence  on  the  judsea  of 
the  courto.  There  is  a  charge  of  further 
jbggravation  of  the  breach  of  the  privile- 
gen  of  this  House,  which  is  one  of  the 
f  reateat  mt^nitude.  What  was  the  na- 
jLure  of  the  debate  which  giave  rise  to  the 
present  discussion  ?  Ah  inquiry  into  the 
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I^B  Houie  the  slmuNr  compJiiiieDt  of 
making  this  dbtin^iiapi  but  he  jprocee^ 
at  onca  IP  attack  a  mamber  of  thif  ^oufe| 
&r  vh^t  he  is  reppried  to  bav<9  mu4  io  ^ 
jingle  newfMpar.  It  if  in  imfx  to  furgue, 
that  the  oSboiive  l^agoage  vas  exdiir 
•Waly  iptendiB^  to  reflect  ^pon  the  of  wir 
paper*  The  aewspap^  vorie  ^o  ffo^n 
ii|H>9  it8  back,  the  oewapaper  did  not 
pcacUge  ID  the  court,  apd  was  noroiniater 
9^  the  l^w;  but  the  individual  meinber 
di^  wev  a  gofrn,  did  aa  practise,  fuid  was 
Aberefii^re  the  person  against  ^hom  the 
attack  wfi  manifestly  directed.  But, 
laid  the  right  ho?,  gentleman,  **  Would 
ypu  be  SQ  cruel  as  to  deny  to  a  public  func- 
lionaryvirho  is  misrepresented  the  right 
of  sel^-vindication  ?"  God  forbid  I  should 
deny  any  mM  that  inherent  right,  I  would 
allow  such  a  man  e^wy  means  of  Tindica- 
tion;  but,  is  it  too  much  to  require  of 
him  (uni  to  ascert^un  from  the  party  who 
could  best  giye  him  the  information, 
what  was  the  real  charge  of  which  he 
ibaMght  he  had  beep  made  the  object, 
before  be  took  ^l  he  badi  read  for  granf- 
•d,  and  imputed  falsehood,  and  wilful 
ffdiehood,  to  ^  man  of  honour,  of  princi- 
ple, and  of  character  ?  Suppose  in  private 
life,  that  such  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place-rrwpuld  it  not  be  thought  unfair,  and 
imprudent,  for  a  gentleman  at  once,  upon 
H  mere  unauthorized  statement,  to  assume 
ibe  whole  to  be  a  fact,  and  to  proceed  to 
tbo  last  eJKtrcmity  (for  what  else  is  the 
imputaiioa  of  utter  falsehood  ?)  withoii^t 
usirertaioing  from  the  party  what  founda- 
tjoQ  there  was  for  the  charge,  through  the 
ipediuiii  ofsome  common  fnend,or  through 
any  other  chfinnel  of  communication  or 
jptercourse  in  the  routine  of  society  ?  by 
tliis  mode  of  precipitating  offence,  there 
W#s  no  opportunity  afforded  to  a  party  of 
justifying  his  character,  or  explaining  his 
conduct*  The  right  boo.  gentleman  has 
apopt  six  vears  in  a  country  allowed  to 
be  reoiarkahly  sensitive  upon  points  of 
bonour,  and  foryvard  in  resenting  insult ; 
and  is  he  prepared  to  ssy,  that  h^  would 
justify  in  a  raw  boy,  who  had  just  been 
jamancipated  from  the  discipline  of  his 
college,  the  saine  violence  and  precipi- 
tancy which  he  now  justified  in  the  lord 
chancellor  i  Thenght  bon*  gentleman 
mpo»ite  had  asked,  where  cou)d  the  locd 
cninc^llor  yindiipate  himself?  I  answer 
Itpy  where  but  on  tbe  judgment  leat— any 
WAara  but  in  »  ploce  ipher^  all  equality  is 
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cused.  i^  i^sent,  but  where  none  who  ari^ 
present  can  venture  to  dispute  or  discusf, 
t$e  allei^tions  of  the  accuser.  'Wh.eri^ 
could  he  vindicate  himself?  Why,  in  his( 
place  in  another  house  of  parliament,  or 
thorough  his  friends,  in  thiSf  Is  Uie  lord 
chancellor  of  Enffland  so  fe^la,  so  de-; 
figyi^eless,  so  helpless,  tl^at  he  has  no  voipi^ 
(0  raise  in  his  defence  i  He  bf  s  a 
poiferful  and  an  eloquent  vofce.  Ha^ 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England  np 
friends  in  this  House  ?  He  has  many  who 
are  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratu 
tude,  and  who  are  ready  to  defend  him 
against  any  charges  w^ich  may  be  mad^~ 
against  him.  The  hon*  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  solicitor-general,  has  intro- 
duced a  very  ingenious  argument  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  conduct  of  the  chancel-, 
lor.  In  fact,  all  that  hicis  b^n  state^  i^ 
his  favour  amounts  to  nodiing  more  th^ 
extenuatioQ.  Now,  I  must  say  that  topicf 
of  exteouation  are  introduced  ft  a 
mojSt  unseasonable  stage  of  this  proceed-- 
ing.  Extenuation  aipurds  no  argumenf 
f gainst  inquiry;  extenuation  oiay  be  ^ 
reason  against  severity  of  judgment,  it. 
may  be  a  reason  against  any  ludgmen^ 
at  all,  the  merits  oJT  t^e  individual  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  apd  pre- 
vent us  from  passing  any  judgment.  Whev 
^.^r  the  merits  of  lord  tldon  are  of  thia 
description  I  do  not  now  inquire ;  but  ^ 
do  say,  that  the  pleas  of  outigidion  that 
have  be^n  alleged  on  the  other  sid^  of 
(he  House  are  introduced  most  uoieaf on* 
ably,  as  bars  to  inquiry.  Tl^ri^  hon.f^4 
lei^rned  gen tle^aan  seemed  to  think»  tbi^t  tbo 
lord  chancellor  ffBfi  justified  in  tbe  courssj 
which  he  had  pursued,  because  Ijiis  hon« 
anc)  learned  friend  idid  not,  on  the  iinorn^ 
ing  after  a  late  debate,  and  while  hip  waf 
probably  ab^rb^d  in  his  professional  o(> 
cupations,  collect,  collate,  and  compare, 
with  critical  accuracy,  th^  reports  pub; 
lished  in  all  the  morning  papers  of  bif 
speech  on  the  previous  night  in  tt^e  Sousf 
of  Commons,  apd  at  the  nioaiei^t  poin( 
out  whici)  part  was  right  and  wb^  wa^ 
wrong.  This  is  a  most  extFaor^nary  re- 
quisition for  on^  meo^ber  o.f  pfurliatnent 
to  make  of  apotl^eir,  ^d  cortainly  is  oof 
the  way  in  wfhi^h  such  a  case  as  this  ougb^ 
to  be  pact  yiriiiiin  i^  w^llfl  of  the  Houf^ 
of  Coinmopf.  But,  V  ^eiie  be  ahj 
Yeigl)t  ip  thu  fir^furpont,  \{9W  «fucl  f  war 
4emnf(tiop  qoc^  4f  ipvolTe  of  fhe  conduot 
of  i^o  lpr4  cjiaoc^Uor !  tf  my  hon.  an^ 
learned  fti«fl4  »»  bbuj[id  to  read  all  the 
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tVieir  reports,  how  much  more  imperatiye 
lipon  the  lord  chancellor  was  it,  to  read 
them,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  might 
lOot  have  been  misled  bj  the  inaccuracy 
of  one  of  them,  before  he  proceeded  to 
pronounce  sentence  on  my  hon.  and 
reamed  friend !  The  true  question  in 
this  case  is  this :  Is  there  any  member  of 
this  House  who  can  deny  that  a  breach 
6f  our  privileges  has  been  committed  ? 
None.  Is  there  any  member  of  this  House 
who  can  deny  that  a  false  charge  has  been 
made  against  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  ? 
None.  Is  there  any  member  of  this 
House  who  can  deny  that  such  a  charee, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  judge  in  this 
Country,  from  the  judgment-seat  of  his 
own  court,  is  an  attack  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bar,  tending  to  influence  the 
honest  exertions  of  such  members  of  the 
profession  as  may  have  seats  in  this 
House?  None.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  member  of  this  House  will  deny 
any  one  of  these  three  propositions  ;  and 
I  ask,  therefore,  with  what  propriety  or 
consistency  can  this  House  declare,  that 
'  we  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  circum* 
stances  of  this  aggravated  breach  of  our 
privileges  ?  The  offence  is  admitted,  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says 
we  ought  not  to  mquire.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  person  charged  is  the  lord  high 
chancellor  of  finzland,  thoaeh  the  lan- 
guage he  used  rererred  to  an  mquiry  car- 
ried on  in  this  House  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  of  the  court  over 
which  he  presided  ;  and  though  that  lan- 
guage was  calculated  to  deter  the  only 
persons  possessed  of  competent  inform- 
Ution,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  from  communicating  that 
information  to  the  House.  The  coliduct 
of  the  lord  chancellor  on  this  occasion 
bad  a  direct  tendency  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  thia  House  to  discharge  some  of 
its  highest  and  most  important  constitu* 
iional  functions.  The  House  of  Com« 
inons  has  been  engaged  in  struggles  of 
▼arious  kinds,  for  many  hundred  years ; 
it  has  been  en^ged  in  struggles  with  the 
'Crown,  which  have  sometimes  been  car- 
ried beyond  doe  bounds,  but  which  upbn 
the  whole,  have  been  conducted  with  a 
apint  and  an  energy  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  securing  to  -us  the-  blessing?  of  a 
ftee'  constitution-r-which  haye  epded  in 
the  security  and  ultimate  happiness  of 
tbt  people.  But,  in  the  whole  course  of 
^se  struggles,  never  yet  has  there  been 
pn  iailtnce  of  any  magistrate,  in  any 


court  of  justice,  so  presumptuldai  and 
daring,  as  to  arraign  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  speech  delive^• 
ed  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  in- 

?uiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  magistrate 
Hear,  hear !].  If  the  House  be  read^ 
to  abdicate  its  functions  altogether^f  it 
be  prepared  to  abandon  all  inquiry  into 
the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  then,  iiw 
deed,  ought  this  motion  to  be  rejected. 
It  has  been  said,  and  said  most  tru^,  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend  will  continue 
to  discharge  his  duty  fearleisly  and  hide* 
pendeutly,  both  in  this  House  and  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  regarding  but  little 
the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  But  it  cannot  be  hence 
inferred  that  the  conduct  of  the  kwd 
chancellor  will  have  no  effect  on  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  bar.  When  we  con^ 
sider  the  multitude  of  young  men  of 
talents  rising  at  the  bar,  who  are  still  la 
a  state  of  obscurity,  struggling  ^erhapa 
with  adversity,  and  depresMd  by  poverty, 
it  cannot  be'  denied  that  the  conduct  of 
the  lord  chancellor  is  calculated  Co  have 
a  lamentable  effect  on  their  Integrity  and 
independence.  Instead  of  being-  theiii* 
treptd  champions  and  sealons  preeenrers 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country— the 
proudest  distinction  to  which  a  lawyer 
can  aspire— the  conduct  of  the  chanceUor 
is  calculated  to  check  their  rising  energiei 
— to  repress  all  generous  exertion— te 
produce  a  servile,  obsequious  bar,  of 
which  the  members  most  distingoisbed 
for  their  baseness  may  in  time  degrade 
the  bench  by  becoming  fit  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  power  to  oppress  thefr 
countrymen,  and  destroy  the  free  consti* 
tution  of  England  [hear,  hear  !]. 

Mr.  fVj/nn  said,  that  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  might  prevail  in  their  view  of 
the  result  of  this  motion,  there  was  one 
point  upon  which  they  were  all  agreed  ; 
namely,  that  nothing  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  jastify 
the  comments  which  had  been  made  en 
his  speech  ;  but  he  nevertheless  felt  that 
if  what  was  said  did  not  justify  the  lan- 
guage which  it  had  afterwards  called  forth, 
the  misrepresentation  of  it  certainly  went 
some  way  in  excusing  those  comments. 
He  had  long  attended  to  quesuona  of 
breach  of  privilege  in  that^House,  and  he 
could  not  class  the  present  case  among 
that  number.  He*  was  aware,  that  be 
should  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
having  diminished  his  seal  for  the  mam- 
tenance.of  their  rights  and  priviliges^ 
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but  he  reminded  the  House  of  bis  uni* 
form  and  expressed  enxietv  to  secure  the 
permanent  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and 
privileges,  by  setting  due  bounds  to  their 
exercise,  and  taking  care  not  to  extend 
them  to  cases. w)iich  were  never  intended 
for  their  application.  That  they  were 
bound  to  maintain  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  a  position  which  could  not  be  called 
in  question  ;  but  he  could  not  hold,  that 
the  sam(B  principle  of  indemnity  was  to  be 
extended  to  every  representation  of  what 
was  sisid  to  have  fallea  from  them,  which 
persons  out  of  doors  should  publish  and 
circulate  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
precisely  with  these  feelings  that,  in  the 
caae  of  anhon.  iftember  (Mr.  Creevey), 
who  was  convicted  of  publishing  else- 
where a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in 
his  place  in  thatHouse,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  induced  the.  House  to  jdetermine, 
almost  by  an  unanimous  vote,  that  that  con* 
TicCion  was  not  a  breach  of  their  privileges. 
Tlie  highest  constitutional  authorities 
were  with  him  upon  that  doctrine ;  and 
he.  remembered  Mr.  Fox  to  have  once 
aald»  that  although  he  might  feel  it  his 
duty  to  employ  language  in  that  House, 
in  the  use  of  which  his  privilege  would 
protect  him,  yet  he  could  also  think,  that 
if  any  printer  dared  afterwards  to  public 
that  language,  he  would  by  so  doing  ren- 
der himself  a  fit  object  for  prosecution. 
It  was  true,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
uightt  in  the  present  case,  have  instituted 
a  prosecution  agfunst  the  printer  of  the 
newspaper;  but,  would  that  have  been  a 
wise  and  dignified  mode  of  proceeding  ? 
On  the  face  of  the  language  attributed 
by  way  of  reply  ta  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  there  was  a  manifest  qualification : 
lie  beean  by  saying,  <<  It  has  been  repre- 
aeoted.'*  He  did  not  say  where,  or  by 
whom ;  there  was  no  direct  personal  al- 
lusion te  any  hon.  member,  still  less  was 
any  desire  avowed  to  touch  any  of  their 
acknowledged  privileges.  If  the  chan- 
cellor had  said»  that  he  only  commented 
on  what  was  stated  to  have  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
he  would  yenture  tO'  say  that  no  member 
of  that  House  would  have  treated  the  ex- 
pression as  a  breach  of  privilege.  Would 
the  House,  then,  consider  this  a  breach 
of  privilege^  merely  because  the  chancel- 
lor ;had«made  this  trifUog  omission  ?  It 
had  been  said,  that  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  chancellor  on  a  member  of  that 
Houses    for   delivering  Us   sentiments 


during  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  hb 
conduct.  Now,  this  was  not  a  fiur  view 
of  the  question.  It  was  not  an  attad^ 
but  a  defence  made  bythe  chaDceUor^ 
against  an  imputation  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  cast  on  his  own  conduct. 
Surely  it  was  competent  to  any  indivfdual  > 
to  repel  a  false  charge ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor seeing  it  stated  in  a  newsimper,  that 
he  had  been  charged  with  e¥adin|(  an  act 
of  parliament  had  declared  4t  to  be  a& 
utter  falsehood.  This  might  be  thought 
an  intemperate  way  of  contradicting  the 
charge:  the  noble  and  learned  lord  might 
have  used  niore  dignified,  and  measured 
language  ;  but,  could  any  man  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  thb  flimsy 
distinction  furnished  a  ground  for^reatinff 
the  expressions  as  a  breach  of  privilege? 
Even  supposing  the  words  to  ^ve  been 
uttered,he  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  inquire  in  t)iafc 
House,  whether  they  had  been  uttered  or 
not,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  aaainst 
all  inquiry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman: 
opposite  had  said,  that  what  should  ulti- 
mately be  done,  was-  one  question,  and 
that  would  be  hereafter  disposed  of ;  but 
that  what  was  now  to  be  done  was  another 
and  a  distinct  one.  The  faot,  however 
was,  thatit  was  thesamequestion;  for  ifthis 
motion  were  agreed  to,  thej  must  examine' 
witnesses  and  go  into  eyidence  at  their 
bar,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  the 
words  attributed  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  were  ever  uttered  by  him  ?  And  to 
this  preliminary  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  words  had  been  so  uttered  he 
could  not  consent.  Where  was  the  corpu$ 
delicti  in  this  case  i .  Were  the  House  to 
inquire  who  had  committed  an  ofience* 
before  they  had  ascertamed  whether  an 
offence  had  been  committed  ?  Would 
they  put  any  man  upon  his  trial  for  any 
offence,  if  the  case  should  be  that  what 
had  been  done  by  the  individual  was  in 
truth  no  ofience  at  all  ?  The  hon.  and . 
learned  member  for  Peterborough  had 
discovered  a  singular  mode  of  acting, 
which  he  thought  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  noble  person  in  questioOf 
but,  which  to  him  (Mr.  Wynn)  did  ap- 
pear the  very  oddest,  and  the  mont  objec- 
tionable, that  could  have  been  suggested. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  thouffht,  thjiit 
the  lord  chancellor,  upon  seeing  the  offen- 
sive matter  that  had  been  attributed  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Caloe, 
ought  to  have  sent  for  that  bon.  and 
learned  gentlemaui  a  member  of  ibis  o#n 
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Iwn4  bm0  mkti  kia^  wtatber  he  luid 
WfA  4m  jtfrvM  tb%i  he  wis  represented  lo 
l|ive  utetl.  Wh)r>  ba4  such  e  courve  been 
edofl^  hid  each  a  iiieifiige  heen  sept  to 
Ike  hoot  PQd  lenroed  geatleeMiir--he  hioi^ 
illjf  woiitd  bene  been  the  finl  t#  pre|est» 
4iiitf  H  wen  the  itraBgect  pf(yesltiqB  io 
fJM  worM,  Wa#  it  et er  before  heiyrd  of» 
Ibttflord  chanceUor  sbeidd  %^  for  aov 
^oumUe  meoiber  of  thai  Iioupe»  aod  ask 
tiiBA  out  of  itp  Fhelher  he  had  med  f  )ich 
end  sMol)  words  in  parliament  ?  Had  such 
0  ^uf  siion  been  pui  to  tiie  hon.  and 
leerned  member  for  Calne,  ano  by  him 
inaweredf  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
frould  hin^elf  have  been  li^Ue  to  a  rote 
of  eenswoy  for  h#f ing  given  the  explana.- 
ti«n  required  bv  the  lord  chanoellor. 
Without  f  ny  referenoe  to  forms  or  cases» 
lie  wai  quite  convincedt  that  no  case 
«o«Id  be  produced*  in  which  a  simple 
dtnial  by  in  indifidnalt  ^f  a  charge  that 
bed  appeared  against  him  in  pubHc»  and 
bi^  been  oiroulated  to  all  comers  of  the 
fffi^jure  a  eimnle  aisertion  that  that  (charge 
wtMAbOt  had  OTor  been  considered  as  alt 
nibject  for  the  escercise  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House.  He  would  oondude,  oy 
eypi^^i^  his  conviction » that  if  ever  thie 
I|ouse  should  think  fit  to  inquioe  what 
irords,  in  a  case  of  this  nsture,  had  been 
nsedt  it  woold  jnflict  the  greatest  wound 
upon  those  privileges  and  upcm  thedigaitjrof 
perliament  that  tliey  could  possibly  sustain. 

Mr.  Scarkttt  in  explanation,  observed 
tbat  whst  he  bad  said  was,  that  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  expect  that  the  lord 
CJUU^cellor  should  have  sent,  in  a  prifate 
and  coofidential  msnner,  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  and  have  asked  him» 
whether  be  could  have  uttejed  the  words 
Ottributed  to  him,  as  they  seemed  most 
ex^aordinary  io  the  mouth  of  any  one 
acqaaioMd  with  tbe  practice  of  the  Qhaxk* 
^ry  court. 

Mr.  fV.  WiUwmi  oo^&sied  thai*  genet 
rally  speeUog,  he  was  not  tery  friendly  to 
Ihe  vigorous  e^iertion  and  eaforcemeot  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House ;  and*  during 
|he  time  he  had  had  tbe  jbonour  of  a  seal 
in  parliamenit,  he  had  witnesfed  several 
instances  in  which  h^  thought  they  had 
been  so  exerted,  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  injpstice  to  individuals.  But 
in  t)iis  cai^,  the  quet^tion  was,  not  so  much 
whether  the  House  would  enforce  its 
privileges,  as  whether,  when  a  grave 
cbfMTg^  wn>  wide  against  one  of  iu  momt 
inerf  by  a^  iodiiridual  holdiog  Ihe  higb/nrt 

Iviifym.  iPtnntion  io  .that  icmu;^*  the 


liaise  weuld  m%  invdre*  whither  or  w 

a  breatBh  of  thoie  privilegea  biid  been 
committed  ?  To  him  it  se^oiied  perfiaailj 
olctnri  that  if  the  Uonie  meant  Io  a«|  ooik« 
sinieatfy  with  ita  former  prooeediiw  i» 
mniteia  of  privilegoi  it  jmmit  aootie  lo.  ihw 
vole  which  the^  were  now  adled  upew  lo 
givoi  And  thts  seensed  Ihe  move  dimUw 
Gonme*  because  it  would  give  Ihe  high, 
peraonage  in  question  an  opportufiljp  oC- 
coming  down  to-morrowt  and  cf  elating 
through  some  friend  of  hiSt  that  lA 
wliat  ha  had  said  he  intended  no  at- 
tack tfptf>n  eny  iv^vidjaal  menbes  of  thaa 
Houas.  If  Mich  a  nNNsnge  abould  h» 
aant  to4he  House  through  the  mouth'  ofi 
some  friend  of  tbe  knd  chancellor  to-' 
morrow*  after  the  question  now  proponed* 
for  the  calling  witnoiaei  to  tni^  faw 
fltould  have  hoen  canied»  nud  whwlbw 
House  would  be  prepared  to  go  int»  l^ein 
evidence,  he  (Mr.  W*)  would  flartattly> 
vote  a^nit  fmy  furthuv  pefteeedinga  iO; 
the  huamess.  But  in  the  mean  timot  qb-v 
less  they  meant  to  euivftnder  eveiy  psiai? 
lege  of  the  Houie  of  Common^  tfaejr 
oould  not*  he  thought,  stop  ^vbaffB  Ihej 
now  were.  He  did  no^  en  the  pvefniNb 
occasion,  mean  to  enter  ft  aU  into  ib% 
meritaofthecate  beCure  the  House;  bo-, 
cause  that  would  be  to  prejudge  Iho^ 
question  which  they  might  afterwaida 
have  %  more  proper  opportunity  to  detev^ 
mine.  AU  that  he,  ^  an  humble  indutin 
dual  io  tbat  House,  was  at  present  quidifit 
ed  to  say  was,  that  a  grave  and  ^ripua 
charge  had  been  made  egainst  one  of  ita 
member^,  of  having  preferred  a  falaei 
acpusation  against  a  distinguifbed  persoa-F 
age.  Now,  unlefM  they  were  prepared .  to 
surrender  to  every  man  in  the  country  t^o 
ijght  and  power  oi  animadveHiug  upoii 
their  proceedings  in  t^iat  House,  i^  anjt 
way  that  might  seem  meet  to  him,  m 
could  not  hdp  thinking  that  they  oufi^ 
not  to  oirerloot:  such  an  attack  upon  onH 
of  their  body,  merely  because  it  prooeedi^ 
ed  from  so  high  a  quarter.  He  had  that 
night  heand  a  right  non.  gentleman  oppot 
^ite,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  oA 
aU  subjects  with  pleasure,  with  great  8ur-> 
prise  and  concern.  He  certaiidy  had  nol 
expected  to  hear  that  right.  aon<  gea^ 
tleman,  while  he  opposed  the  motion,  en? 
forcing,  upon  general  piinciples»  tho 
privileges  of  this  Houie,  lo  a  dfgree  ^haa 
seemed  inconaisteut  with  Ihe  iOonatitutioDt 
For  hia  own  part,  thoQ£^  unfriendly  in 
gi»eral  to  Ihair  e»foKcemttil»  he  should 
umbo  wanting  tofupport  auch  a  n^aaiurt 


^^        TdWfiMM  ttjtaM  M  ttm  mMttier.        MAUk  If  f 6M<  (Ml 

,  he  irti  fnflttAtfed  by  anolbrt  eAilM«. 
ration,  whitlh  ojt^Hited  tUongljr  nMti  blta 
aanwlyi  fbe  Sntj  which  he  owM  t6  tlw 
profsMioa  of  which  he  hnd  the  66nour  t« 
be  a  i»emb«T.  He  had  ukep  the  adviw 
of  thote  in  whoM  jodgment  andcxperieBM 
he  eooid  ktat  ciMfide,  who  h«d  reoM^ 


(Rn  itt  AMkiWh  frtiWV  M  tMc4|ht  fiK 
Udoife  bMrtd  lb  AUrt  itt  ftiftttWei. 
Abd  if  e«#  Htoh  M  octtuiM  Mb«a.  it 
Vto  ^riifen  U  IdMttrtlMi  bT  Uiia  UMfc 
Wlk  cut  upoA  in  1l(ft.  fcitd  IHrned  tteiD^ 
Wttto  Whole  dtaHn;H!ir  it  itai  iitipdBifMe 
to  ib  tttb  tAtiA  botitvt-,  Md  irlmdh  diA- 


innter  rMdered  Hitti  fte^wMfcufsdvlnc- 
lAg  any  tbhtt  Ulat  MiiM  watnmt  the 
'(dhttfge  a  UStOMoA.  IF  the;  pKA  a  dega- 
tirb  -UpOi  (bit  UtbrtAA.tliey  •hwld  ftt  And« 
vurrMd^r  eVe^  ptf*il«|^  of  the  HtAn*. 
TT,  ttti  tike  ttthet-  hand.  &^  agrMd  to  It, 
mul  if  thb  ford  chtUKdlor  ta-iaotto*,  B 
)fc  (tfiA  oTIwhout  -#ho  fattd  acted  updo  th^ 
iMtition  tit  tin  mottent,  oi  *nwoaag 
tilmielf  rblraTe  been  made  th«  dti^ra  ofa 
hlM  liccuttthUi,  fhoold  tebd,  throd^h 
'MHAe  Mehd  bt  hik,  A  drekui^  to  tte 
HodM,  deCIariog  he  hhd  8Ct«d  on  his 
AMHfieik  Md  Wa»  tisrrj  fdr  what  bad  oc- 
«MVea.ne«hauidth^k  thht  #hat<»H  due 
Xti  \ht  ehatbcter  oT  th6  Hodm  had  beeb 
obtaioed,  and  that  thejt  wouhl  not  b6  ji 
tMlNl,  ib  that  erent,  In  lakPliR  any 
Kbnher  tte^.  UatSI  tHii  hhMM  be 
dotib,  bdVreVer,  tife  wak  fbt  the  meaMre 
Itunliad  'beeA  recbtamended  by  the  hon. 
J^ehdetllei)  near  fafm. 

Mr.  Abir»<mby,  fa  Ireplj,  nid^  _._ 
lAAiId  dnalb  the  Hotue  but  for  a  vety 
fe#  tObtnentf.  It  Ma,  hideed,  inmeeM- 
mrf  for  Mm  to  do  m,  after  the  candid 
laitnttT  h  fthi<:h  ton.  tnembfeit  ofiporitt 
lud  added  thfeir  Biiffr^gei  tb  thoie  of  hit 
It'ofl.  fi^iendl,  in  exprtMtng  their  convic- 
^a,  thtn  nothing  whicfa  hu  beeti  laid  b;^ 
bin),  in  the  diachttr^  t»f  his  dtftf  ai  i 
laeilaber  ofthst  Hoiue,  oo^  to  hare  ex. 
fokoA  Mm  to  thb  taAAta*trtM»i»  trMcIl 
frtd  t«ea  madie  oH  Wi  Cotiduct.  the 
papef  lA  qdetdon  uhdotibcefly  did  tin 
toDXaila  t  trae  ITepttn  of  *hn  had  been 
Ikid  by  him  in  hii  place,  \flth  refpMt 
10  the  cffufte  wMfih  th«  Hone  ou^ 
Vow  ro  punue,  it  woOld  tie  for  the  Hmue 
itaeirid  deiertnine.  He  ihould  only  beg 
tMve  fo  KAe  the  fffoand*  on  Which  he 
bled  itcted  tK  bringiffg  fin-irtrd,  with  at 
Itabch  Irafifartiatityaa  poiaiUe,  a  (joeition 
1fi#MaiTi-e  feh  M  deep  a  Wfutnal  ftite- 
IW.  It  Mu  bMdUf  1ft  tbb  fittt  place, 
that  he  tbieht  have  takeft  «  ranne  *hiUh 
Val  htft  wlibom  pAMdent.  numety,  diM 
wttehtihg  thh  a«  « ttwuctfan  fli  whfieh 
m'hiiiinirwas  aione  ibtereaud.  >ut  hb 
ftll  tUti  It  irtrald  bk  hhpbMlitrte  tb  bring 
"the  fiMblfciftire  the  Homta  wtthmn  watt 


mended  the  course  which  they  deemed 
AMt  At  to  be  adofitedi  He  had  adopted 
ihH  cbittMfttad  ku^eitedit  to  thH  Heuttf 
and  he  *a*  itHl  af  epiiiu,  tint  h  *aB  ■ 
jadicmH  aMl  a  ptwlean  esnra*.  IH 
aheutd,  botttrer.  make  no  «bferM)m  k 
eupport  ef  it,  IM  lean  it  to  the  Htnm 
to  decide  upon  iL 
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Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
DimctnnoDy  vies. 


Public  Buildings  in  Westmin- 
ster— Palaces,  Ac]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
Mr.  Henries  moved  <<  That  40,000/.  be 
granted  to  defray  the  expences  of  Works 
and  repairs  of  Public  Buildings,  for  the 
year  1814.*» 

Mr.  Banket  said,  that  in  this  vote  he 
observed  that  some  of  the  repairs  now 
ffoing  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
House  were  included.  He  apprehended 
that  the  works  at  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  new  avenue,  were  also  in- 
cluded in  it.  Now  he  could  not  help 
takinj^  notice,  on  this  occssion,  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  these 
alterations  had  been  performed.  He 
wished,  before  the  House  came  to  the 
vote,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  further  was  to  be  done  in  respect  of 
them  ;  and  particularly  how. far  the  work 
of  destruction  of  tnose  ancient  and 
venerable  monuments  of  art, '  that  once 
surrounded  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
psrts  adjacent,  was  intended  to  be  carried? 
He  was  very  sure  that  had  the  House,  last 
session,  been  aware  of  the  mischief  that 
was  to  be  done,  they  never  would  have 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  those,  who 
had  demolished  so  much  of  the  remains 
of  the  most  interesting  edifices.  He  him- 
self had  been  a  witness  of  the  demolition 
of  a  part  of  that  old  palace  at  Westmins- 
ter, near  the  House  of  Lords,  anciently 
called  the  Prince's  chamber, — a  fabric, 
the  sjde  of  which  was  now  converted  into 
something  that  he  would  not  mention;  but 
that  was  not  ezcuseable  upon  the  ground 
even  of  being  necessary  ;  yet  these  were 
ruins,  the  interest  of  which  was  c^ppected 
with  a  period  of  some  antiquity  ifiod  of 
much  celebrity.  The  palace  was  of  a 
time  not  later,  he  was  sure,  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  UL  It  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  destroy  this  very  curious  relic ;  be- 
cause, without  interf^ering  with, any  design 
that  had  been  in  unison  with  it,  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  underprop 
what  remained  of  the  building.  He  was 
also  desirous  to  know  what  had  been  the 
ezpeoses  already  incurred  in  that  very 
strange   and  anomalous  buildioji;  which 
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was  intended  for  the  avenue  of  hisMajea* 
^in  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords* 
This  erection  not  only  obstructed  the 
space  that  was  necessary  for  the  carrfttes 
of  peers  and  members  of  parliament,  but 
was  a  thing  of  such  strange  and  absurd 
proportions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at  It  without  a  feeling  of  disgust.  He 
should  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  mov* 
ing,  for  an  account  of  the  expenses  in* 
curred  in  the  repairs  of  the  ancient  build* 
ings  in  and  about  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  sums  expended,  with  a  profu- 
sion and  wsste  of  public  money^  upon 
that  which  was  neither  more  nor  leas  tnaa 
a  violation  of  the  national  taste.  '  Whea 
the  committee  came  to  the  item  relative 
to  the  courts  of  justice,  he  should  hava 
another  opportunity  of  odling  then:'  atten^ 
tion  to  a  similar  subject.  He  had.ao 
wish  to  Interrupt  the  necessary  works 
ffoing  on,  by  an  inconvenient  propodtion; 
but  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  accounts  he. 
had  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  said,  he  would  support 
the  motion  of  the  member  for  Corfe 
Castle.  For  his  own  nsrt,  he  wished  the 
hon.  Secretary  would  inform  the  cotm- 
mittee  who  the  architect  was,  in  order 
that  the  public  might  know  whom  to 
avoid.  While  he  wished  thai  tbey  might 
not  again  run  the  risk  of  wasting  so  much- 
money,  and  of  decidedly  violating  every . 
thing  like  taste,  he  was  equally  anxious 
to  know  who  they  were,  who  nad  over- 
looked the  plans  for  these  alterations^  in 
order  that  such  supervisors  might  not,  bo 
put  again  in  requisition. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  there  was  an  ac* 
count  of  expenses  at  present  incurred  Iq 
these  public  works,  amounting  to  10,800/., 
which  should  be  furnished  forthwith. 

Mr.  G.  Bennet  said,  he  was  still  unin- 
formed who  wss  the  architect,  and  who 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  taste, 
at  the  time  when  his  plans  were  furnished^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ooor 
fessed  that  he  was  not  all  surprised  that 
this  subject  should  have  attracted .  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  did  think  i( 
necessary  that  some  alteration  should  tak^ 
place  in  the  system  upon  which  these 
works  were  carried  on.  The  answer  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Sbrewsbuiy  must  b^ 
what  his  bonl  friend  anticipated  in  asking 
the  question;  the  architect,  was  Mr. 
Soane;  the  authority  under  .which  these 
alterations  had  taken  place,.was  the  Board 
of  Works  ;  and  he  thousht  it  very  desira- 
ble that  henceforward  toe.  public  re«poDr 
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sibility  for  all  worki  of  this  kind  should 
be  vested  in  the  Treasury.  The  fact  was, 
that  at  present  the  Treasury  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  matters,  and  of  course 
could  not  control  the  high  notions  which 
the  architect  or  the  Board  of  Works 
might  have  formed  of  the  taste  in  which 
buudings  of  this  kind  should  be  erected. 
He  conceived  the  proper  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  be  to  take  care  that 
the  old  public  works  shoul^  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  that  proper  materials  should 
be  provided  for  the  new  ones.  He  would 
enaeavour-  to  frame  some  system  upon 
which  there  should  be  in  that  House  some 
officer  like  himself,  responsible  for  what 
occurred  in  his  department,  and  upon 
vrhich  the  whole  power  might  be  vested 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Tennyson  observed,  that  the  build- 
ings of  the  old  palace  at  Westminster 
were  almost  sacrea  in  this  country,  as  the 
birth-^lace  or  abode  of  our  early  kings 
and  princes.  The  hon.  member  for  Coife 
Castle  had  well  remarked,  that  they  seem- 
ed all  now  devoted  to  destruction.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  remove  some  part 
to  make  room  for  tne  new  buildings  carry- 
ing oh  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  what  had  be- 
come of  the  painted  chamber,  about  the 
beauty  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  building 
raised  in  its  place  ?  Could  any  thing  be 
more  incongruous,  or  more  inconsistent  ? 
He  understood  it  was  also  the  intention 
to  remove  the  House  of  Lords ;  which,  by 
the  by,  was  about  the  very  finest  room  in 
Londfoo.  But  in  what  taste  was  it  pro- 
posed to  rebuild  the  Hpuse  ? — In  the 
Gothic ;  or  the  Grecian  ?  The  hon.  gen- 
tiemian  animadverted  in  strong  terms  on 
the  incongruous  absurdities  that  were 
manifested  in  the  modern  additions  of 
mongrel  architecture  evinced  in  the  new 
entrance. to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
expressed  his  obligations  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber fbr  Corfe  GssUe  for  bringing  forward 
the  matter. 

Mr.  tJume  vgol^o  of  the'  condition  of 
the  Record-office  behind  Abingdon- 
street.  Having  occasion  last  session  to 
consult  some  records,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to.  decipher  them,  such  was  tlieir 
damp  ai)d  neglected  state.  It  was  true 
the  building  was  fire^proof;  but  the  ac- 
cess to  it  was  singuliirly  inconvenient. 
Himself.and  his  friends  were  obliged  to 

fo,  in  sJDgle  file,  up  a  narrow  staircase, 
etween  walls  that  were  seven  feet  in 
thickness,    but  little  calculated  for  the 
VOL.  X. 


purposes  of  facility  or  convenience.  He 
noped  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  consider  what  plan  could  be  adopt*- 
ed  to  remedy  the  aefects  which  he  had 
pointed  out. 

Mrl  Croker  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  responsi- 
ble person  in  that  House,  answerable  as 
well  for  the  plan  as  for  the  execution  of 
all  great  national  works.    It    was    not 
merely  the  expense  which  must  attend 
this  or  any  other  work,  nor  its  inapplica- 
bility to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  but  also  the  disgrace  which  it 
might  reflect  on  the  national  taste,  that 
oucht  to  be  considered  by  parliament. 
Twng  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  had 
always  thought  that  the  discretion  would 
be  best  lodged  with  the  Treasury ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  his  right  hon.  ft-iend 
was  of  the  same  opinion.    He  was  cer- 
tain that,  when  they  saw  there  was  a  real 
control  over  the  erection  of  public  works ; 
when  they  saw  that  a  system  of  good 
taste  was  adhered  to ;  the  peoplis  would 
no  longer  allow  themselves  to  be  chafged, 
as  had  nitherto  been  the  case,  with  nig- 
gardliness in  granting  sufficient  Hinds  for 
the    construction    of   neceseary    public 
buildings,  because  they  would  not  wish  to 
sanction  the  formation  of  a  structure  that 
would  only  be  a  monument  of  their  own 
disgrace.    He  had  seen  it  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  that  fine  ancient  edifice, 
the  pamted  chamber,  was  about  to  b6 
taken  down,  that  building  whieh  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  denominated  per" 
illustre  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  wnich 
had  ever  beien  viewed  as  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  art  which  that 
day  afforded.    It  was  the  oldest  of  our 
national  works,  and  united  within  itself 
the  grandeur  of  architecture  with  the  ele- 
gance of  painting.    He  should  feci  a  very. 
great  degree;  of  regret  if  this    building 
which,  five  hundred  years  ago  had  been 
celebrated  in  Europe,  shoulcf  nowbe  con- 
signed to  destruction.    He   understood 
from  a  gentleman  in  all  respeets  calcula- 
ted to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
the  state  of  the  paintings  and  buildings  was 
perfectly  surprising— that  the  walls  were 
as  'firm  '  as  if  only  buUt  yesterday.    It 
woiild  give  him  the  greatest  pain  if  this 
ancient  building  were  pulled  aown  for  the 
purpb!»e  of  erecting  one  of  those  mo- 
dern gen-'gaws  which  were  raised  in  a 
month,  and  disappeared  almost  as  soon. 
He  should  be  exceedingly  rejoiced  if  he 
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beard  from  hit  right  hon.  friead,  that  do 
coDtenl  would  be  aiTen  to  the  dettruo- 
tion  of  this  ancient  oaildin^,  unlets  fome 
better  reasons  than  any  which  he  had  yet 
Jieard  were  adduced  in  support  of  that 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  whether,  in  the  es- 
limate  now  before  the  commiitee,  the  es* 
penditore  for  the  repairs  of  iSt.  James's 
nlace  was  included  ? 

Mr.  Herries  answered,  that  the  expen- 
diture referred  to  was  not  included  in  that 
estimate. 

Sir  J.AfiM^WofA said, that  the  system  of 
«odistinguishiog  destruciion  with  respect 
.to  ancient  royal  palaces,  andother  venera- 
ble buildings,  which  had  been  so  prevalent 
of  late  years  was  not  in  unison  with  thefiiel- 
iogs  and  sentimentsof  £ng1i8hmen,andhad 
•certainly  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  iar. 
The  roost  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  had 
been  removed  with  very  little  regret  or  con- 
sideration. The  palace  of  Westminster  was 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be 
held  in  peculiar  reverence,  in  consequence 
df  the  scenes  which,  in  former  tioMS,  had 
taken  place  in  it.  It  was  there  that  the  coq- 
^Itution  of  this  country  was  finally  settled. 
It  ought,  not  therefore,  to  be  touched.  The 
•pulling  down  of  buildings  which  had  been 
<the  scene  of  such  important  and  interest- 
ing transactions  was  almost  sacrilegious. 
It  tended  to  destroy  national  feeling  and 
fuoral  sentiment.  It  was  calculated  to 
weaken  that  due  veneration  which  ought 
to  be  cherished  for  what  had  been  so  well 
done  by  our  ancestors,  and  which  had 
been  left  by  them  as  a  sacred  legacy  to 
their  posterity.  For  upwards  of  three  hv^n^ 
dred  years  the  conferences  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  held  in>  the 
painted  chamber;  and  be  should  greatly 
lament  if  any  profane  hand  were  suffisred 
to  pull  it  down.  He  could  not  help  ad- 
verting to  the  new  building  which  now 
ehowed  its  front  8o  impudently  inthe&oe 
■of  Westminster  Abbey.  That  building 
was  called  Grecian— for  no  other  reason 
ihat  he  could  conceive,  but  that  it  was 
Jiot  English,  it  was  not  national  so  it  had 
been  denomioated  Grecian.  He  •only 
regretted,  if  a  necessity  existed  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  courtSi  that  it  should 
}iave  been  carried  to  the  north  entrance 
of  Westminster-hall,  which  had  been  so 
well  restored,  but  which  was  now  dia- 
graced  and  deformed  by  the  contiguity  of 
Mie  new  structure.  As  an  hon.  friend  ob- 
served to  him,  that  building,  if  it  were 
Grecian!  must  be  of  Uie  Boeotian  order. 


He,  however,  instead  of  calling  it  Gvop* 
cian,  must  denominate  is  rooat:barbaroiiB. 
.  Mr.  Herries  observed,  that  the  wote 
now  before  the  committee  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  royal  palace  of  St.  Jamcra»a 
charge  on  the  civil  list  of  4O,000(.beingiqpp 
plioable  to  repairs  making  in  that  f  uartes. 

Mr.  Hume  thou^t  that,  .looking  at  the 
slate  of  those  buildmgs,  it  would  be  beUfDr 
to  pull  down  the  wholo  of  themaiAd  eroet 
•  new palace.  Weou^htto  have  a  {Mr 
lace  auitablt  to  the  dimity  of  the  mo- 
narch of  this  country,  mstead  of  sufler* 
ing  ourselves  to  be  laughed  at  by  every 
atate  in  Europe,  for  not  having  a  building 
fit  for  a  royal  residence.  The  most  pettr 
sovereigns  abroad  were  posscmsed  of  mud^ 
finer  buildings  in  every  respect,  tbaa 
those  in  which  our  sovereign  wee  lodged. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  take-down  St. 
James's  palace,  than  to  a^ uander'  awaj 
large  sums  in  tasteless  repaira.    . 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  as  to  the  palace  of 'St.  James,  he 
could  not  see  that  the  reiiairs-  onght  t# 
occasion  any  reproach  for  wfint  or  taste, 
aince  the  national  chatacter  of  that  builds 
ing  had  been  entircdy  preserved  ;  and  he 
thought  that  vhat.haa  been  done  would 
be  found  of  material  adwantage  jto  the 
public,  so  6ur  as  they  were  concerned  t 
and  doubtless  they  were  concerned  in 
having  a  proper  access  to  the  royal  par* 
lace.  He  agreed  in. what  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  royal  palaces  in  town. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  not  a  rpgwl 
residence  in  London  at  all  commensuii^ 
with  the  wealth  of  the  country,  or  the  di^ 
nity  of  the  monarch.  The  hon.  gentla, 
man  must,  however,  be  aware,  that  te 
build  a  palace  on  a  commensurate  acale 
of  magnificence,  would  create  a  very 
great  expense.  Besides,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  alterationa  at  8t* 
James's  had  been  commenced  4inder  etev 
cumstances  extremely  di&rent  from  ihoee 
which  prevailed  at  the  present  moment* 
He  apprehended,  that  if,  two  Veara  4ige» 
a,  roilUon,  oi^  a  million  and  a  hal^  had  been 
demanded  for  the  erection  of  a  palacet 
auch  a  proposition  would  .not  have  been 
received  with  any  great  degree  of  appiift- 
bation.    . 

Colonel  Daxnes  did  not  think  ^e  alteiw 
ation  was  a. good  one.  St.' James's  palaoe 
looked  more  like  an  almshouse  than  a 
kingly  residencct,  and  was  a  disgrace  te 
the  country. 

Sir  T.  Baring  said,  they  had  a  c^rea^ 
number  of  palaces,  many  of  which  migbi 
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be  piilled  down  with  advantage.  Thej 
had  St.  James's  palace,  Hampton-court 
palace,  Buckingham-house,  Kew*palace, 
kensington-palace  and  at  Brighton  they 
had  a  burlding  he  knew  not  what  to  caU 
ic»  but  he  believed  it  was  sometimes  styled 
the  Kremlin.  Now,  instead  of  voting 
500,000/!., '  for  Windeor-pal|K:e  and 
%OfiOOL  for  repairs  in  public  buildings,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  dispone  of  the 
ground  on  which  St.  James's  palace  etood 
and  with  the  produce  they  might  build  a 
(Mdace  hk  some-  more  appronriate  situa- 
tion f  nd  unite  with  it  a  gaUery  for  the 
reception  of  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  at 
a  small  additional  expense.  Kcw  might  be 
disposed  of,  St  James's  might  be  disposed 
of  and  a  splendid  palace  erected  in  a  suita- 
ble situation.  Corlton-hoase  mi^  be 
the  private  town  residence  of  the  mo- 
fliarcti,  and  Windsor  his  place  of  reaidence 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Bright  admitted  that  they  had  no 
palace  in  England  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  were  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  Still,  he  wwi  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  the  erection  of  a  new 
palace. 

Mr.  James  said,  they  ought  not  to 
think  of  building  a  new  palace  until  the 
war-taxes  were  taken  off. 

Sir  M,  W,  RidUif  said,  he  would  put 
it  to  any  individual  in  that  House,  or  out 
of  it,  wnethcr  there  was  any  person  in  his 
majesty's  dominions,  so  ill  lodged,  consi- 
deringhis  rank  as  his  majesty  was?  A 
large  strni  of  money,  in  different  small  re- 
pairs and  embellishmentSi  had  been  hi- 
therto thrown  away.  But  a  good  oppor- 
tunity now  occurred  to  put  an  end  to  that 
error.  Carhon -house  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  could  not  long  go  on,  uitless  h  re- 
ceived snbscantidl  repairs.  The  founda- 
tion was  not  good,  and  the  walls  were  in 
a  bad  state.  Both  required  substantial 
repairs.  It  would  require  a  considerable 
time  and  a  larse  sum  of  money,  to  erect 
a  palace :  but  he  called  on  the  House  to 
place  his  msjesty  in  a  suitabla  situation, 
which  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
build  a  palace  at  this  moment.  Iliose 
Irrflinff  repairs  id  Che  different  palaces 
i^uld  be  stopped,  and  means  should  be 
taken  ta  provide  fbr  the  erection  of  a 
grand  national  palace  at  once.  It  would 
be  true  economy  in  the  end. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
gentlemen  vying  with  each  other  in  re- 

%nt  erection  of  buildings 
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which  must  lay  the  country  under  a  viery . 
heavy  expense.     It  was  too  mush  ha^ 
cause    they  were  gradually  extricating 
themselves   from  their  difficulties, .  be* 
cause  the  counMry  was  in  a  better  stale 
than  it  had  been  in  for  some  years,  that . 
therefere  they  shoidd  inuaediately  run  the 
race  of  extravagaifcto  and  pcofusioit.    His  i 
chief  reason  te  rising  was,  to  notice  the  t 
proposal  of  the  hon,  baronet  who  wasao». 
xiQiis  for  the  sale  of  sosoe  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces.   This  acas  a  very  iiivourite  notion ' 
with  some  persons,  but  he  hoped  it  would  - 
oever  be  acted  on.    At  Jeaat.  he  trusted 
that  Hamptoo-oourt  would  not  be  seleol«> 
ed  either  for  nie  or  destruotion.    One 
circnmstanoe  must  ever  endear  it  to  Eogv  i 
lisfansea:   it   had  been  the  residence  4»f  r 
the  gveat  founder  of  their  Hbertiet,.  Jking  i 
WilliaiD.  ,  >.    .' 

Mr.  Greif  Bmnei  thought  tliis  sum  of; 
40,000/.  ought  to  ba  yoted  for  the  at<-^ 
tamment  of  some  decided  specific  objeot.  i 
It  was  •deasanded  for  the  repair  of  pubUc  • 
buildings  {  and  here  there  were .  three  - 
royal  resideenes  not  one  of  then  io  repair, . 
which  were  to  be  improved  at  the  same 
moment.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  this» 
As  te  a  new  palace,  if  be  stood  alone  &a  . 
that  House  he  would  resist  the  buildiaf  -* 
of  any  palace  at  all. 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  it  was  absolutely  ae-  > 
cessary  to  grant  money  for  this  tfurpoee,  • 
if  they  wis&d  to  keep  the  buildir\gs  in 
eaistence.    As  to  the  question  of  taste, . 
whiclLhad  been  referred  to,  the  iBoranut* , 
tee  to  whom  allusion  had  been  madct  luid . 
nothing  to  do  with  the  charge .  that,  bftd 
been  insinuated  -against  them.    Of  .that ! 
committee,  his  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes), . 
as  well  as  himself  was  a  member;  and  . 
his  bon.  friend  must  know,  that  their  bu-  . 
siness  was  limited  to  the  deciding  on 
drawings  for  national  monuments.    With 
regard  to  the  new  courts  (he  would  not^ 
call  them  Grecian,  for  certainly  their  ar- 
chiteotura  was  not  Grecian ;  nor  anytthing  ' 
else  that  he  knew  of),  the  only  reason  he  . 
could  perceive  for  building  tbem  by  the  . 
door  of  Westminster-hall  was,  that  there ; 
had  been  buildings  there  before. 

CALKDOvriAir  Canal.]    On  the.reso-  . 
Itttion,  «<That  13,0001.  be  granted,  for 
completing  the  Works  of  the  Caledonien 
Canal,  for  the  year  182^," 

Sir  Af«   W.  Jiidley  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  repeat  the  assurance  he , 
gave  them  last  session,  that  this  wa^  the 
only  vote  that  would  be. called  .for   on. 
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fliceouDt  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  was 
time  that  this  expense  should  be  pat  an 
and  to.  He  certainly  would  not  vote 
for  the  proposed  grant,  unless  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  pledged  himself  that  no 
more  assistance  would  be  asked  for  from 
parliament.  According  to  the  letter  of 
the  commissioners  in  IRS,  he  was  led  to 
eipect  that  no  more  money  would  be 
required. 

The  Chanceiior  of  the  Exchequer  sold, 
he  had  stated  last  year  that  he  should 
not  feel  lustiiied  in  asking  for  the  sum  he 
then  called  for,  unless  he  could  refer  to 
the  limit  of  expense  which  was  likely  to 
be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this 
work.  When  he  was  preparing  the  esti- 
mates at  that  period,  he  had  communicat- 
ed with  the  commissioners  and  the  letter 
which  he  received  in  consequence  had 
answered  the  question  he  had  put.  There 
was  only  one  object  to  be  attained; 
namely ;  that  of  making  the  depth  of  the 
canal  uniformly  20  feet  throughout  its 
whole  extent ;  and  the  sura  now  called 
for  would  accomplish  that  abject.  All, 
therefore,  that  was  likely  to  be  required 
for  the  work  itself,  was  the  vote  now 
before  the  committee.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  point  which  related  to  the 
outstanding  claims  of  individuals  through 
¥^08e  lands  the  canal  had  been  cut.  It 
would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  many 
parties^  if  claims  of  that  nature  were  not 
considered  t  it  would  be  most  unfair  to 
take  their  lands,  and  afford  them  no 
remuneration. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  hoped  that  this  was  the 
last  vote  that  would  be  demanded  on 
account  of  this  4;anal.  Would  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  give  ihem  a  direct  assur- 
ance that  this  was  clearly,  substantively, 
and  bona  jide  the  last  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  taken  from  the  public  for  the 
completion  of  this  work^ 

Tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
liad  no  doubt  that  the  view  of  the  com- 
missioners was  correct  and  that  the  pre- 
sent vote  would  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  work. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
income  arising  from  the  canal  was  ever 
Jikely  to  support  the  currentcharges  ? 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  that  question 
tiad  been  asked  officialljr,  but  the  answer 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  result  of  his 
private  inquiries  had  certainly  not  been 
Tery  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Warre  was  glad  to  have  at  last  a 
confession   from   the   secretary  of  tb* 


Treasury,  that  the  canal  was  m  Tisnlcsa 
speculation,  as  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  alwaya 
pronounced  it  to  be.  And  this  was  the 
case  even  with  the  aid  of  steam,  an  im- 
provement not  contemplated  when  the 
undertaking  had  been  begun* 

Mr*.r«  IVilson  thought  the  vote  should 
be  suspended  until  a  return  could  be  ob« 
tained  of  all  further  claims  that  were  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  canal ;  induding. 
claims  on  the  score  of  compenaation. 

Mr.  W.  Smiihf  though  he  found  no 
fault  with  the  original  devising  of  the 
canal,  believed  nevertheless  that  it  would 
never  pay  its  current  charges  and  the 
interest  of  the  money  spent  upon  it.  The 
present  vote  was  a  trifle  afier  so  nracb 
expense  ;  yet  he  was  inclined  to  w«t  for 
the  return,  on  account  of  the  daima  to 
compensation.  If  proper  arrangenaeuts 
had  been  made  in  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  there  was  acaroeiy  a  pro- 
prietor who  would  not  have  been  glad  to 
nave  had  the  canal  pass  through  hia  laoda 
without  claiming,  or  thinking  of  claiming 
any  compensation  at  alL 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid^ 
that  without  the  grant  now  asked  for,  the 
canal  would  be  utterly  uaeleaa.  In  its 
present  state,  a  vessel  ttnt  went  in.  at  one 
end,  could  not,  from  the  want  o€  depths 
get  out  at  the  other.  The  compenaation 
claims  could  not  be  so  settled  as  to.  be- 
come the  subject  of  an  immediate  return, 
as  any  demand  which  seemed  unreaaonn- 
ble  would  have  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury. 

Mr.  Hume  had  understood^  ten  vears 
ago,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land- 
owners concerned  had  acquiesced  in  the 
canal  cutting  without  compensation.  He 
was  afraid  that  some  claims  had  been 
set  up  from  the  facility  with  which  othera 
had  oeen  allowed.  His  opinion  was,  that 
as  these  were  speculating  times,  the  ohan- 
oetlor  of  the  Exchequer  should  eet  aome 
company  to  take  the  thing  off  his  nanda. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  aaid, 
that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  would  bid,  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  his  tender* 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

New  Courts  of  Justice  in  Wmbt» 
MivsTEit  Hall.]  On  the  resolution, 
<«  That  30,000/.  be  granted,. tovards  de« 
fnaying  the  expenses  of  buHding  tlie  New 
Couru  of  Justice  in  Weetminster  HaU,** 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  abominable 
taste  in  which  new  buildings  of  a  diffisrent 
order  of  architecture  had  been  eraOted  on 
to  the  old  Gothici  and  winch  luut  been 
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4oDeiii  oppotition  to  many  remoottrances. 
It  was  a  decided  fault  in  the  whole  plan 
to  brins  tliese  new  buildings  into  Palace* 
yardy,  which,  when  it  was  once  deared, 
ought  never  to  have  been  again  occupied. 
Before  this  sum  was  granurd  he  wished 
to  see  a  detailed  statement,  of  what 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  this  abo« 
ininable  building.  The  House  should 
alto  have  some  security  against  future 
deformity.  At  present  there  was  nobody 
who  could  give  the  least  information  con- 
cerning it*  The  building  was  so  bad,  that 
nobody  could  be  found  to  avow  that 
he  had  projected  it.  Whatever  plans 
might  hereafter  be  adopted,  they  should 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  leaving 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Westminster 
Hall  open  to  public  view  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  He,  for  one*  should 
never  cease  to  regret,  that  any  encroach- 
ments had  been  made  on  Palace-yard. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
gretted quite  as  much  as  his  hon.  friend* 
the  existence  of  the  unpleasant  excres- 
cence of  which  ht  had  so  deservedly 
complained.  He  had  seen  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  course  of  Isst  year,  when  ihe 
foundations  were  already  laid,  and  it  was 
unfortunately  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
building.  The  only  amends  which  could 
now  be  msde  was  to  take  care  that  no- 
thing else  should  be  erected  so  unsightly 
as  the  project  to  which  his  hon.  friend  ad- 
verted. As  to  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
for  completing  the  building,  the  House 
might,  if  it  thought  necessarv,  have  a 
more  detailed  statement  laid  before  it ; 
but  he  could  have  no  objection  to  say  that 
10,000/.  more  would  finish  the  whole 
Gilding. 

Mr.  JV.  fVilUams  fully  concurred  in 
every  statement  which  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  friend,  except  one.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  that  the  building 
should  go  on.  He  would  recommendi 
instead  of  granting  40,000/.  for  complel- 
ing  it,  that  pulling  it  down  should  be  sub- 
stituted, and  SflSol.  should  be  granted  for 
this  purpose.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not,  by  its  vote,  sanction  the  com- 

Sletion  of  a  building  which  would  hand 
lem  down  to  posterity  as  totally  deficient 
in  point  of  taste. 

.  Mr.  Calvert  said,  that  the  materials 
might,  almost  all  of  them,  be  sold,  or 
worked  up  agajn  ;  so  that  the  loss  would 
be  only  tho  price  of  the  labour. 

Mr.  Grej^  Bennet  had  vLudentood,  that 
there  were  extensive  projects  in  agitation 


for  the  improvement  of  Windsor  Castle  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  no  pare  of  that  macnifl. 
cent  old  buildinff  would  be  pulled  oowo 
or  destroyed,  un&r  the  pretence  ofalter* 
ing  or  improving  it.  Berore  this  proposed 
alteration  was  gone  into,  he  trustea  the 
plan  and  estimate  would  be  laid  before 
the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when  he  alluded  on  a  former  night 
to  Windsor  Castle,  he  had  purposely  not 
entered  into  details ;  but  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating,  that  when  he  proposed 
to  tne  House  to  vote  the  sum,  he  should 
be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  altera- 
tions intended.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
had  mentioned,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  place  the  nnoney  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen 
would  fully  consider  the  subject  to  which^ 
the  hon.  gentlemian  had  adverted.  No- 
thmg  he  was  sure,  would  be  done  to  destroy 
the  general  character  of  the  building  ;  but 
such  conveniences  would  be  added,  and 
such  alterntions  made  as  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Willittmt  said,  that  he  should  move 
that  the  present  vote  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Z^iia/deprecated  this  mode  of  pro-, 
ceeding.  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  forget, 
that  the  party  mokt  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion was  the  public.  At  present  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced  for  want  of 
courts,  and  if  the  motion  for  postpoqe- 
ment  were  carried,  suitors  would  suffisr. 
considerably. 

Mr.  W.  WUUami  said,  he  would  rather 
the  public  should  suffer  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  than  thst  such  buildings 
should  remain  as  a  monument  to  posterity 
of  the  bad  taste  of  the  present  age. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  approved 
of  the  buildings  as  little  as  any  man  could 
do ;  but  when  the  question  was,  whether 
they  were  to^o  on  or  the  public  be  exposed 
to  very  great  moonvenience,  he  coula  have 
no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped  that  a  better  system 
would  befollowM  with  regard  to  the  New 
Post-office^  and  complamed  that  there 
was  nobody  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment who  was  responsible  for  these  ridi- 
culous buildings* 

The  ChancShr  of  the  Exchequer  said 
that  as  to  the  Post-office,  the  House 
would  be  aware,  that  the  committee  to 
which  the  >ubject  had  been  referred  hac^ 
thougjit  it  right  to  recommend  premiums 
for  the  best  architectural  design.  This 
had  been  done,  and  as  it  could  not  be  ex- 
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pect^  that  thete  persons  should  by  tnspi- 
ratioa  know  what  was  wanted  in  the 
interior  of  a  Post-oflBce,  the  consequence 
had  been  that  a  number  of  beautiful 
designs  had  been  sent  in,  destitute  of  all 
practical  utih'tv.  The  architect  of  the 
Post-office  had  then  been  applied  to» 
who  had  produced  a  design  which  possess- 
ed diese  interior  arrangements ;  but, 
when  laid  before  the  Treasury,  it  appear- 
ed so  inapplicable  in  point  of  dignity  of 
appearance  that  it  was  also  rejected.  It 
then  occurred  to  the  noble  ford  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  and  himself,  that  an 
architect  might  be  selected  who  would 
furnish  a  plan,  uniting  interior  utility 
with  exterior  ornament.  Mr.  Smirke  had 
been  selected;  and  the  design  he  had 
given  in  possessed  every  intenor  conve- 
nience, with  sufficient  dignity,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  public. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

British  Museum.]  On  the  resolu- 
tion, •«  That  40,00(y.  be  granted,  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  Buildings  at  the 
Britiin  Museum  for  the  year  182V* 

Mr.  R.  Colbome  took  that  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  hberality  of 
sir  George  Beaumont,  who  had  made  a 
noble  gift  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  pic- 
turef  to  the  Museum.  The  collection, 
tfaouj^h  small,  contained  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  ancient  rovters,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  form  the  foundation  of 
an  extensive  and  valuable  gallery.  To 
bequeath  such  a  collection  to  the  nation 
would  have  been  liberal  in  any  man ;  but 
H  was  doubly  liberal  to  eive  it  during  his 
life  time.  He  was  confident  tJie  example 
would  have  both  admirers  and  imitators. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
he  had  not  alluded  to  this  suoject  the 
other  nfght,  out  of  delicacv  to  the  indivi- 
dual alluded  to.  He  was  nilly  sensible  of 
the  extraordinary  liberality  of  that  indi- 
vidual, and  he  trusted  that  ft  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  splendid  national  col* 
lection. 

Sir  T.  Baring  recomrnended,  that  in- 
stead of  the  Britirii  Museum^  Somerset- 
house  should  be  completed,  and  made 
the  receptacle  for  a  national  gallery  of 
pictures.  " 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  sir  George  Beaumont  had  given  his 
collection  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  it  could  not  therefore  be  sent  to  any 
other  buildinff.  There  it  would  be  in 
con j  unction  ^nth  those  other  collections 


of  the  sister  arts  whfch  would  add  valuii 
to  the  whole.  He  had  underetood,  that 
Somerset -house,  from  being  so  near,  the 
Thames,  was  not  a  favourable  place  for 
pictures. 

Sir  T.  Baring  said,  that  sir  George 
Beaumont  bad  not  given  his  picturas  ton 
balding;  but  to  the  nation.  At  present,' 
the  arts  were  in  a  state  of  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence in  this  country,  and  it  must  be 
desirable  that  they  should  have  a  suitable 
abode ;  ^  which  he  thought  could  only  be 
found  in  Somerset-house.  He  trusted 
government  would  complete  that  noble 
strocture. 

Sir  C.  Lon^  explained,  that  air  George 
Beaumont's  gift  had  been  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  intended  to  remain  in 
conjunction  with  other  works  of  art  de« 
posited  there. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  thought,  that  the  eastern 
wing  of  Somerset-house  ought  to  be 
completed.  For  thirty  years  that  part 
of  this  building  had  remained  in  a  half, 
finished  state ;  as  if  the  nation  had  net 
had  a  single  farthing  to  bestow  on  pur- 
poses of  national  ornament. 

Mr.  Croker  thought  the  eastern  wing 
of  Somerset-house  wou^d  make,  if  com- 
pleted, a  noble  picture  gallery,  and  would 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  the  worin  of 
art  we  were  ever  likely  to  possess.  He 
would  suggest,  that  the  east  wing  of  So- 
merset*hoiise  would  form  an  excellent 
place  for  the  exhibition,  which  at  pre^enC 
was  at  the  very  top  of  the  house.  The 
apartments  were  not  large  enough,  and 
some  pictures  were  obliged  to  be  hung  up 
in  unfavourable  places.  He  should  there- 
fore be  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  recom. 
mendation  of  the  hon.  baronet  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
house  completed  and  appropriated  to  the 
exhibition.    The  apartments  at  present 

S>propriated  to  it  might  be  given  to  the 
oval  Society  for  their  library,  as  they 
had  a  great  number  of  books  lying  ia 
cases. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Penitxntiary  House  at  Milbank.  J 
On  the  resolution  "  That  23,000/.  be 
granted  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment pf  the  Penitentiary-house  at 
Milbank,  for  tlie  24-th  June»  1824,  to  tbe 
24th  June,  1825," 

Mr.  Gordon  wished  to  know  from  hia 
majesty's  government,  what  was  intended 
to  be  done  with  this  establishment.  It 
was  -now  tmoccupied^  and  had  been  wo 
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for  six  montlis,  aod  he  thought  some  ex- 
planation oo  Uie  subject  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  the  policy  of  having 
commenced  that  building  had  been  often 
discussedi  so  that  it  was  needless  now  to 
discuss  it.  Ft  was  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
moved from  it  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
As  to  what  might  hereafter  becomie  of  it, 
he  should  not  take  upon  himself  the 
.respoasibility  of  sending  back  the  pri- 
soners without  the  fuQest  inquiry.  In 
consequence  of  a  conversation  with  an 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bennet), 
whose  intention  it  was,  to  move  for  the 
re-appointroenc  of  the  committee  of  last 
year^  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more  upon  the  subject  now,  than  to  as- 
sure the  House,  that  when  that  comdait- 
tec  should  he  appointed,  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  be  inveitieated. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  ne  did  not  mean  to 
find  fault  with  the  removal  of  the  pri« 
soners.  He  was  sure  it  proceeded  from 
motives  of  humanity,  but  ne  thought  they 
should  not  now  be  called  upon  to  defray 
the  annual  expenditure  when  the  institu- 
tion was  empty. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  although  the  peni- 
tentiary was  empty  at  present,  the  pri- 
soners had  been  removed  to  the  Hulks* 
and  this  vote  went  to  provide  for  theif 
maintenance.  In  addiUon  to  this,  same 
alterations  were  rendered  necessary^  which 
necessarily  increased  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Holfin-d  observed,  that  k  had  been 
necessary  to  remove  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  gs  well  as  the  prisoners,  and 
that  also  had  added  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Hume  ejected  to  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  officers,  which  was  no  less 
than  6,000^.  This  be  considered  quite 
disproportionate,  whilst  the  victualling  of 
IJOOO  persons  at  the  penitentiary  amount- 
ed only  to  8,000^ 

•  Sir  Af.  W.  Ridley  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  medical  men  who  investigated 
the  disease  which  was  prevalent  some 
time  back  at  the  Penitentiary  ?  He  was 
^ioore  anxious  lor  the  production  of 
that'  report,  because  he  was  iqclined  to 
thinic  It  would  disclose  a  circumstance 
i^pt  generally  known.;  namely,  that  dia- 
rrbcea  prevailed  there  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  was  generally  supposed.  . 

Mr.  /'^rZ  said,  that  if.  the  report  could 
tjirow  ai\y  useful  light  on  the  subjecti  he 


should  not  oppose  its  production ;  but  as 
chat  would  form  one  of  the  <documents  to 
be  produced  before  the  committee,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  all  the  in* 
formation  should  be  produced  at  once^ 
and  by  that  means  the  House  would  avoid 
prejudging  the  question. 

The  resolution  was  Agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution,  *<  That  16,5^0/.  be 
granted,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Toutonese  and  Corsican  emi- 
grants, Dutch  naval  officers,  Saint  l!)o« 
mingo  sufierers,  and  others  who  have 
heretofore  received  allowances  from  his 
majesty,  and  who  from  services  perform- 
ed, or  losses  sustained  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, have  special  claims  upon  his  majes- 
ty's justice  and  liberality,'' 

Colonel  Daoies  objected  generally  to. 
this  vote.  In  the  first  place,  admitting 
the  justice  of  a  part  or  the  demand,  it 
was  much  too  large ;  but  he  could  not 
see  upon  what  plea  of  justice,  or  of  com- 
mon  sense,  we  should  be  called  upon  now 
to  grant  salaries  to  men  £br  sacrifices 
which  had  been  made,  not  for  us,  but  for 
the  interests  of  their  lawful  sovereigo* 
He  thought  it  exceedingly  hard  thatnow, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^ 
Eagland  should  be  saddled  with  the  bui^ 
then  of  payinff  Frenchmen  for  supposed 
services,  whiiSi,  if  they  were  ever  pev» 
formed,  were  done  for  the  purpose  or  re«« 
storing  the  Frepch  monarch  to  thethroao. 
This  vote,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  fx<^ 
tremely  questionable.  With  respect  to 
the  St.  Domingo  suffisrers,  they.perlis|» 
had  some  daim ;  but,  aftier  tbe.reductioa. 
which  he  meant  to  propose,  a  very  liberal, 
allowance  would  still  remain  for  theiiw 
He  should,  therefore  propose,  **  That  in- 
stead of  16,520/.,  the  sum  of  10,520/.  be 
substituted." 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  proposition* 
He  had  hoped,  that  this  year  a  consider* 
able  reduction  would  have  been  made  4 
instead  of  which  he  found  an  increase.  li 
appeared  to  him,  that  on  the  restoration 
ofXouts  18th  to  his  throne,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  have  stipulated  that 
he  should  have  provided  for  his  adherents; 
and  be  still  hoped,  that  the  application 
might  not  be  made  in  vain.  However,  of 
this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  the  only  way 
for  the  House  to  make  the  government 
exert  themselves  in  the  matter,  would  be 
to  refuse  the  grant. 

Mr.  Heniei  said,  that  the  inprease 
arose  from  a  transfer  of  a  balance  of  last 
year's  account,  which  mode  an  apparent 
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iDcretge,  whereat  in  fact  there  was  a  real  | 
Inaction  of  1 50/.  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Gordon  concurrea  in  the  oppoii- 
lion  to  this  vote,  and  thought  hit  hon. 
friend  had  put  the  tubject  on  iti  proper 
footing.  Let  parliament  refute  the  grant, 
and  govemoMnt  would  toon  do  away 
with  it. 

The  Chancdhr  of  the  Exchequer  laidy 
that  at  the  time  of  tlie  peace,  th«  goyecn- 
atent  had  felt  it  its  duty  to  tee  how  far  a 
beneficial  arrangement  could  be  made. 
The  negotiation  tet  on  foot  *  with  the 
French  ^Temment  at  that  time  had  thit 
effect,  tnat  all  pertona  who  were  French 
emigrantt  merely  were  to  be  taken  off  the 
liat  I  and  accordinsly  they  are  now  actu- 
ally fupported  by  Uie  French  king.  But 
die  case  oF  the  othert  wat  widely  dif- 
lerent.  Their  daim  wat  founded  upon 
aeryicea  rendered  to  ut  in  the  war  agamtt 
France,  not  at  tubjectt  of  Louit;  but 
they  were  tenricet  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture, which  actually  had  enabled  ut  to 
carry  on  the  war  againtt  the  enemy ;  and, 
having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these  ter- 
yieet,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  compelled 
the  Erench  government  to  take  upon 
themtelyes  the  burthen  of  compensation. 
It  wat  true,  that  Toulon  was  taicen  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  and  the  yessels 
wer^  surrendered  to  us  under  the  name 
of  France.  We  had  had  the  benefit  of 
tbem,  and  it  would  be  too  much  now  to 
call  upon  the  French  king  to  make  good 
the  expense. 

Colonel  Dames  said,  that  these  vessels 
were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  republicans.  In- 
stead of  a  hardship,  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far  to  call  upon  Louis 
to  make  some  compensation  for  the  blood 
and  treasure  we  hsid  lavished  in  effiscting 
his  restoration.  He  thought  these  people 
had  no  more' claim  upon  us  than  upon  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  was  quite  satisfied 
that  many  of  them  were  receiving  pen- 
sions from  the  French  government. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Eschetiuer  said, 
it  was  impossible  that  that  could  be  the 
case,  beoiiise  before  they  received  their 
pensions  in  this  country,  they  were  oblk^ed 
to  sign  a  declaration,  stating,  that  they 
received  no  pension  or  allowance  from  the 
French  government,  that  they  were  not 
in  the  service  or  employment  of  any  fo- 
reign power,  and. that  they  had  no  other 
means  of  Subsistence  besides  their  pen- 
sion. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
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to  cBMi  an  imputation  upon  any  oiiOi  but 
h^'  could  produce  a  letter  which  he  haifr 
read  to  the  House  two  years  ago^  *  irllMtf- 
would  distinctly  prove  the  fact. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amende 
ment,  21.  Against  it,  49.  Theresoli^ 
tlon  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Hearing  of  Appeals.]    Lord  Khg 
said,  be  wished  to  call  their  lordshipe*  at- 
tention to  a  subject  which  appeared  t& 
him  to  be  of  great  importance.  He  found 
that  his  attendance  was  required  in  that 
House  for  hearing  appeal  cavses  altbe 
bar.   Now,  he  wished  to  leam,'firom  such 
of  thehr  lordships  as  were  better  a€qilaiat«~ 
ed  with  the  subject  than  he  eooM  pretend- 
to  be,  whether  he  waa,  in  conae^aence  of 
this  order,  which  requhed  him  to  hea^ 
oauses,  also  bound  to  vote  on  them  ?    if 
be  must  Vote,  he  was  also  desirous  4if. 
knowing  whether^  in  the  case  of  his  hap- 
pening to  withdraw  himself  before  toe 
bearing  of  a  cause  should* be 'eoocMed; 
he  would  still  be  obliged  to  giie  his  vofia 
upon  it?    If  these  in^niriea  dibidd  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  wodid  tlwD> 
be  glad  to  be  informed,  how  he  ahonld' 
aict  on  a  cause  which  was  to  coaw  oih  hwi 
believed,  on  Monday  next.  The  cause  to 
which  he  alluded  was  intituled  **  Connolly^ 
and  wife,"  and  had  been  heard  beforat- 
For  his  part,  however,  he  knew  nothing- 
of  it ;   and  he  must  therefore  beg  for  in- . 
atruction  from  their  lordships  how  he  wee 
to  vote.    He  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
case,  and  was  most  anxious  to  do  no  in- 
justice either  to  Connolly  or  his  wife. 
But,  would  none  of  their  lordships  tell 
him  what  he  was  to  do  ?    Was  he  to  take, 
a  hint  from  some  one  of  the  big  wigs 
which  their  lordships   occasionally  saw 
risinff  a  iow  inches  above  the  barr    Of 
was  he  to  be  directed  by  that  equilateral -^ 
triangular  hat  which  lay  there  ?  [jlooking 
towards  the  woolsack.]     Or  might  be 
vote,  as  was  done  in  some  cases,  without 
hearinsr  any  thing  on   the   subject   b^' 
proxy?    Their  lordships  had,  in  their 
wisdom  determhied,  that  each  peer  was 
to  hear  only  fractions  of  causes ;  but, 
bow  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
ibode  of  voting  by  wholesale  ?    Now,  if 
vote  he  must  on   the   above!  ease,  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  put  hiip.  ia 
possession  of  the  means  of  voting  rightly. 
He  should  doubtless  be  furmshed  witk 
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«tlie  notes  which  he  tuppot^d  the  peers 
who  had  already  sat  on  the  case  must 
hare  taken;  for  they  were  the  judges* 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  judges  to 
take  notes  of  the  causes  which  were 
beard  before  them.  ^  Their  lordships  well 
knew  the  value  which  was  placed  on  the 
notes  of  judges*  and*he  would  with  those 
taken  in  that  House  to  be  printed.  If* 
however,  it  should  unfortunately  hsppen 
that  the  peers  who  had-  heard  this  case, 
had  taken  no  notes*  and  that  he  would 
ne?enbeless  be  required  to  vote  on  it* 
then:  he  would  most  hiionbly  beg  of  their 
lordships  to  amend  their  order*  and  di« 
red  that  all  peers  sitting  on  appeals* 
should  keep  notes  of  tlie  cases  they  heard. 
Tlius  their  lordships  would  have  be* 
fore  them  the  wisdom  and  information 
of  their  predecessors*  and  the  labours  of 
the  sitting  part  of  tlie  peers  would  enable 
those  who  had  to  vote,  to  perform  their 
judicial  functions  properly.  This  new 
OMide  of  hearing  causes*  he  believed,  had 
Immmi  invented  for  the  purpose  of  expe* 
diting  the  business  of  the  House;  but 
it'  appeared  to  him  to  have  only  the 
eSsct  of  keeping  away  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  whom  he  considered  the 
roost  efficient  judge  of  appeal  causes. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  was  a  very 
great  friend  of  the  church;  but,  what 
would  the  noble  and  learned  lord  say  to 
a  rector*  who,  wishinj^  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  his  clerical  duties, 
sboold  get  a  curate  to  perform  them  for 
him,  but  instead  of  paying  the  curate 
out  of  his  own  emoluments  should  leave 
him  to  be  paid  by  the  parish  I  This 
would  doubtless  appear  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  a  very  singular  arrangement. 
Having  put  one  ecclesiastical  case,  he 
would,  with  their  lordships*  leave,  suppose 
another.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
bishop,  or  a  clergyman,  who  should  de« 
cUtfe  from  his  pulpit,  that  a  person  had 
anted  <«  an  utter  falsehood  ?*'  What 
HPould  the  noble  and  learned  lord  think  of 
;the  reverend  person  who  should  thus  ex- 
press hhn>elf  respecting  the  character  of 
aosother,  in  a  place  where  what  he  said 
cottid  not  be  answered  ?  He  was  auite 
sure  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
w^uld  be  the  last  roan  in  the  world  to 
0ve  his  approbation  to  such  conduct. 


JStats  of  Irsland.3    The  Earl  of 

U^tnUjf  said*  he  hod  to  apologize  to  their 

,  lordships  for  the  change  he  had  thought  it 

necessary  to  make  iI^5is  motion  for  sum* 

VOL.X.         


moning  the  House.  They  were  aware 
that  he  had  given  notice  of  hie  intention 
to  bring  forward*  on  this  day*  a  very  eit- 
tensive  question  relative  to  the  state  of 
Ireland ;  but  as  he  could  not  at  the  preseift 
time  expect  the  assistance  of  many  noblb 
lords  intimately  acquainted  witn  Irish 
af&irs,  and  as  he  had  reaton  to  hope  thsit 
those  noble  lords  would  be  able  to  atteoA 
at  a  future  period,  he  had  resolved  to 
postpone  his  motion.  Another  reason  had 
also  induced  him  to  postpone  it ;  namely* 
his  wish  to  collect  the  most  accurate  and 
ample  information,  before  he  proceeded  to 
call  their  lordships*  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  intended  to  move  that  day 
for  a  great  variety  of  papers  tending  to 
illustrate  the  state  or  Ireland ;  but  he 
would  now  confine  himself  to  those  doco* 
ments  to  the  production  of  which  ho 
understood  there  would  be  no  objectiou. 
It  appeared  from  what  had  taken  place 
elsewhere*  that  it  was  intended  to  take  oV 
the  bounty  at  present  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  Irish  linen — to  take  it 
gradually  off  from  the  6ne,but  immediately 
from  the  coarse.  Considering  tlic  state 
of  Ireland*  this  waa  a  roost  important 
feature  in  the  financial  arrangement  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  year; 
and  he  was  surprised  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  his  majesty*8  mioisterSi  that  the  takllig 
off  the  bounty  oo  Iriili  lineni,  and  esp#« 
dally  so  suddenly  off  the  coarse  lineti* 
must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  evil 
under  which  that  country  laboured,  which 
was  the  want  of  employment.  He  thought 
that  the  same  political  considerations  which 
had  last  year  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  linen,  should  have,  on 
the  present  occasion* .  saved  the  infant 
manufacture  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
If  the  bounty  were  taken  off  the  coarse 
linen,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  but 
recently  established*  a  great  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  distress  of  the 
starving  population.  And  here  he  could 
not  help  noticing  an  item  of  the  pubfic 
expend itiire,  as  it  had  been  arranged  in 
another  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  part  of  the  debt  due  to  this 
country  by  Austria.  He  had  forroedy 
expressed  an  opinion,  that  not  a  farthing 
of  that  debt  would  be  repaid.  l*he  sum 
received  waa  called  a** God-send;**  and 
he  hiid  no  objection  to  the  term»  but  he 
thought  it  would  with  great  propriety  be 
called  eoi*  if  the  money  were  employed  In 
rescujng  the  distressed  population  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  from  starvation.    In  this 
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Why  it  wouUi  bemurh  better  upplied  than 
in  repairing  royal  palaces,  or  building 
churches;  to    which  objects,    however, 
as  far  as  they  we.re  necessary,  ho  had  no 
'objcctiuD  to  the  application  of  public  mo- 
ney.    He  believed,  indeed,  that  in  the 
metropolis  the    power  of  hearing  divine 
service  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
,the  rlch»  and  that  in  Ireland  the  greater 
part  of  the  Protestant  churches  were  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.     He  must  again  ex- 
*press  his  surprise,  that  the  Austrian  God- 
^aend  was  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  applied  in  the  way  pro- 
poted  by  the  chancellor  of  the  £xchequer. 
,He  must,  however,  repeat,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  building  churches,  if  they 
were  really   wanted ;  and  he  had  always 
,becn  an  advocate  for  keeping  Windsor 
Castle  in  repair,  but  wished  that  no  sum 
beyond  what   was  necessary  should  be  so 
expended.     With  regard  to  the  papers  he 
wished  to  obtain,  he  should  now  move  for 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  granted  by 
.  parliament  for  public   work<^  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  during 
. the  last  seven  years;  ibr  sums  advanced 
,by  way   of  loans  of  Exchequer-bills  or 
otherwise;  the  sums  paid  on  (he  present- 
\  iiients  of  grand  juries ;  the  (Payments  out 
.  of  the  consolidated  fund,  &c.    But  he  did 
f»6t  think  he  could  do  full  justice  to  the 
'  task  he  had  undertaken,  without  stating 
'  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  respecting 
the  church  establishment  of  Ireland.     He 
'  therefore  intended  to  move  for  an  account  uf 
'  the  number  of  parishes  and  parish  church- 
es in  Ireland  ;  the  extent  of  the  parislies; 
the  number  of  families  residing  in  each ; 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  estab- 
'  K^hed  churches ;  the  number  of  Roman 
,'  Catholic  fatnilies;  and  other  documents 
.  of  this  kind.    Id  moving  Ibr  these  papers 
he  had  no  other  wish  than  that  of  bringing 
[  under  the  consideration  of  their  lordships, 
the  real  situation  of  Ireland.    The  noble 
'/earl  concluded  by  moving  for  the  papers 
I  he  had  described ;  and  also  that  their  lord- 
.  ahips,  be  summoned  for  the  5th  of  April 
next. 

TI)e  Earl  of  Liverpool  Assured  their 

.  lord^liips,  that  he    wished  not  on  the 

'  present  occasion  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 

•  general  question.    Neither  did  he  rise  to 

oppose  the  motion,  to  which  he  had  no 

I  oDjcctioh ;  but  he  wished  to  say  a  [<6w . 

'  words  -on  two  guhj(^cts,  ivhich  had  be^n 

,'  adverted  to  by  the  noble  ^arl.    The  first 

was  r(*lative  to  that  sum  of  money  whi<;h 

bad  beett  cidled  a  *<  Gcfd-send/^and  vrhich, 
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the  noble  earl  was  surprised,  bad  net  beeh 
in  great  part  appropriated  to  Irehfid. 
But  their  lordships  must  be  awar^  tkct 
the  whole  of  that  sum  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  general  account  of  thie  re- 
sources for  the  year ;  and  if  two  apeeiAt 
portions  of  it  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  appro- 
priated  to  building  churches,  and  repatr- 
ine  Windsor  Castle,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  the  general  re- 
sources of  th'e  country.  The  noble  earl, 
however,  apjpeared  to  suppose  that,  irhile 
these  sums  were  so  appropriated,  no  kno- 
ney  whatever  was  granted  for  Ireland. 
Why,  the  very  reverse  was  the  Ikct. 
Large  sums  were  every  year  voted  for  that 
country,  and  while  the  noble  earl  cocn- 
plaineu  of  the  moneybeing  spent  here,  it 
was  a  fact,  that  only  Ireland  and  Scotland 
had  recently  received  grants  of  tlie 
public  moiiey.  Except  public  works 
which  were  necessarily  carried  on  in 
England,  there  were  no  grants  of  money 
whatever  for  this  country.  Exchequer 
bills,  indeed,  bearing  interest,  had  soove- 
times  been  advanced,  but  no  money  had 
been  bestowed  as  absolute  gifts.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  contrary  was 
the  case ;  and  at  this  moment  there  were 
several  works  going  on  in  the  latter 
country  at  the  public  expense.  He 
thought  it  proper  to  make  these  observm* 
tions,  to  set  tlie  House  right  as  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  earl,  and  hot  to  let 
it  be  supposed,  that  the  government  and 
parliament  had  never  granted  money  for 
the  service  of  Ireland.  The  other  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  wos,  the  bounties  on  lineb. 
In  his  mind,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  general  question.  There  could  be  no 
greater  absurdity  than  to  grant  a  bounty 
which  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  on  the  exportation  of  a 
commodity  manufactured  by  them,  it 
was  another  question,  however,  whan 
such  a  bounty  had  been  established,  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  offer  not.  If  any  exportation  of 
coarse  linen  took  place  under  this  system 
it  might,  indeed,  be  an  injury  to  change 
It ;  but  there  war  no  exportation  of  doarse 
linen  from  Ireland,  and  this,  therefore, 
was  for  that  trade  which  the  no'ble  earl 
wished  to  protect  only  a  nominal  advan- 
tage; and  he  cotdd  hot  believe  that  the 
loss  of  a  nominal  advanta^  could  be*pf 
any  injtiry  to  the  linen'trade. '  He  Bhoidd 
not  oppose' the  tnotion.  -  ^ 
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Lor4  King  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
wapt  of  grants  of  the  public  money. 
l*Iiere  were  Irish  jobs,  Scotch  jobs,  and 
Church  jobs  in  aDundance.  but  the  most 
enormous  job  of  all  was  the  100|000/.  a 
year  to  the  Irish  churches. 

The  motions  were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tueiday^  March  2. 

Irish  Mining  Company.]  Sir  //. 
parneil  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  present 
from  un  association  in  Ireland,  denominat- 
ed tlie  Hibernian  Mining  Society,  praying 
thc^  House  to  take  no  measures  that 
may  impede  their  efforts  in  the  working  of 
the  mines  in  Ireland.  It  was  gratifying 
to  observe,  that  the  shares  in  this  under- 
taking had  been  purchased  up  bo  rapidly, 
and  tbat  individuals  were  found  who  were 
reailjr  to  embark  their  capital  in  the  spe- 
puTation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
worth  considering  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  for-  parliament  to  invest  them 
with  the  po.rers  of  a  joint  stock  company. 
Kxpc^Hence  had  proved,  that  the  powers 
conferred    upon    public   companies  bad 

S'  cncrally  led  to  negligence  in  the  coo- 
uct  of  their  business. 
Sir  J.  Newport  said,  if  there  was  any 
country  in  the  world  which,  more  than 
another,  required  encouragement  as  to 
the  investing  of  capital,  it  was  Ireland  ; 
j^nd  when  an  undertaking  was  set  on  foot 
to  extract  from  the  earth  the  treasures 
which  he  believed  Ireland  possessed,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  be  backward 
in  granting,  not  a  monopoly,  for  to  mooo- 
poliets  he  was  opposed,  but  all  the  assist- 
ance which  they  could  bestow  with  safety 
^nd  justice ;  and  that  they  would  look 
with  a  favourable  eve  upon  the  disposition 
to  lay  out  in  Ireland  that  capital  which 
was  so  much  called  for. 

FiSHERissoF  Scotland]  Mr.  Flmne 
presented  a  petition  from  the  merchants, 
. bankers,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Arbroath.  They  complained  that  the 
■fialmon  fisheries  of  Scotland  had  been 
much  impeded  by  arecenl  interpretation 
which  hud  been  put  upon  tne  laws, 
which  prohibited  thc.use  of  a  certain  kind 
'of  nets,  by  means  of  which  great  quantities 
of  aalmon  used  to  be  caught.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  a  monopoly  was 
now  thrown  into  a  few  hands.  The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  they  understood  a  bill 
w^  about  to  be  brought  into  parliament 
which  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 


their  interefts,  and  they  humblv  prayed, 
that  the  House  would  enact  no  law  whicR 
would  injure  them,  and  consequently 
affect  the  community  at  lar^e.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  state^  tfiat  in  his  opinion  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  were  quitft  cor- 
rect, and  he,  therefore,  hoped  the  Houta 

would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

• 

Commitments    by    Magistratbs.! 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  some  nip)<t8  back 

presented  a  petition  to  the  House  from  an 

individual,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 

a  police  magistrate,  who  had  sentenciftd 

him  to  prison  without  sufljcient  evidencel 

He  had  then  stated,  that  it  was  his  intend 

tion  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on 

the  subject,  the  result  of  which^  he  ^- 

pected,  would  explain  ^he  whole  conduct 

of  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  and 

it3  neighbourhood.   He  had' communicate 

ed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home 

department  his  intention  of  moving  for 

certain    documents,  and  the  ri^ht  hon^. 

Itentieman  had  said  he  had  no  objectiorf* 

He  should  therefore  move,  ^«  That  ihert 

t^  laid  before  the  HoubC,  a  return  of  th^ 

number  of  persons  committed  to*  Newgate 

oranv  other  prison  in  London,  Middlesex» 

and  Surrey,  iVom  the  several  police  office^ 

by  the  several  magistrates  of  the   city  <fC 

London*  and  of  the  coiinties  of  Middle 

sex,  and  Surrey,  in  the  years  1821,1822. 

and  1823:  stating  the  number  ofpersoni 

committed  from  each  office,  and  the  num^ 

her  committed  to  ea^h  prison;  the  num« 

her  of  those  committed  against  whotn  bills 

were  found  by  the  grand  jury,  the  number 

convicted,    and  the  number  acquitted  ; 

distinguishing  the  number  of  those  df^* 

charged,  on   verdict  of  not  guilty,  froi* 

those  discharged  from  the  non-appearanct 

of  witnesses  or  prosecutors ;  end  also  the 

number  of  commitments    of     those    S0 

convicted,     acquitted,    and    discharged 

re^pectively. 

Mr.  SumnfT  asked,  whether  the niotio A 
extended  to  the  county  magistratoa  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  or  was  coutined 
to  the  police  magistrates  ?  * 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  his  return  would 
extend  to  the  county  magistrates  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  if  the  motion  l»ad 
been  confined  to  the  magistrates  of  Lon* 
don,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  it'; 
but  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  prac* 
tice  pf  bringing  before  the  public  on  aU 
occasions  the  names  of  magistrates.  The 
office  was  attended  Vith  great  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  and  he  waa  persuaded 
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lliat  no  gentlemen  would  be  found  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  the  office,  if  their 
names  were  to  be  shewn  up  whenever  it 
suited  the  pleasure  of  any  member  of  the 
House.  He  should  therefore  take  the 
senne  of  the  House  upon  the  question. 

Lord  Alihorp  said,  he  wak  noTer  more 
surprised  in  his  life  than  at  the  statement 
of  the  hori.  gentleman.  He  was  himself 
0  county  magistrate,  and  he  should  be 
ashamed  if  he  objected  to  his  name  being 
produced  upon  any  occasion,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  fullest  inquiry.  He  was  sure  he 
ftpoke  the  sense  of  every  country  gentle* 
man  in  England  of  souna  principles,  when 
he  said  that  they  would  never  object  to 
have  their  names  producedy  or  would 
never  shun  inouirj. 

Mr.  Mabcily  rose,  to  enter  his  protest 
agsinst  the  doctrine  whidi  had  been  laid 
4lown  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  respecting 
county  magistrates.  He  was  himself  in 
the  habit  of  acting  frequently  in  a  town 
which  required  the  constant  attention  of 
several  msgistrates,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  motion. 
He  considered  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member,  es  a  slur  upon  the  magis- 
trates of  Surrey  ;  and  he  would  protest 
on  behalf  of  nioe-tentha  of  themi  against 
auch  an  imputation. 

.  Sir  E.  KnaUkbuU  compIaiaed»  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  no  reasonable 
grounds,  to  induce  the  House  to  accede 
to  hismotion,  but  seemed  to  considerit  asa 
matter  of  course.  He  therefore  thought 
his  hon.  friend  was  quite  justified  in  oppos- 
ing it#  But,  there  was  another  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  returns; 
namely,  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
creat  trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience. 
IJoIea  the.  hon.  member  stated  some  good 

f  rounds  for  complying  with  the  motioOf 
e  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  thought  it  was 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  when  he  had  called  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  be  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
of  the  commitments  by  magistrates  in 
Xioodon,  and  magistrates  of  other  places, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  greater 
pttt  of  those  who  had  been  committed  by 
the  I<iondon  magistratea,  bad  been  con^ 
vtcted ;  from  which  he  inferred,  tiiat  « 
greater  degree  of  attention 
bem  beitowed  o»lboaiitsMLii 

poasd   datt  anjr  ^glpotkkm  would  hmm 
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called  the  calendar  of  the  Old  Baihyw . 
From  this  it  would  appear,  that,  of  lb« 
number  of  individuals  committed  to  prif 
son,  one  half  weredischarged  without  trial, 
or  any  evidence  having  been  produced. 
Let  the  Hoiue  figure  to  itself  such  a  siata 
of  things  as  1400  human  beings  commit* 
ted  to  different  gaols,  on  the  warrantr  oT 
the  niagistnites,  600  of  whom  were  dta* 
charged  subsequently !  Wliat  objection, 
in  the*  name  of  common  sense,  could 
there  exist  to  the  return  of  the  fact?  U 
could  impute  misconduct  to  mme  hot 
those  who  deserved  it.  He  must  do  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  depart* 
ment  the  justice  so  say,  that  when  the 
resolution  was  shewn  to  him,  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  objection,  although  ho  dUl- 
not  see  the  necessity  for  demaiMing  file- 
names of  the  unjMiid  magtstraey.  U: 
struck  him  at  the  time  that  no  onecooM 
object  to  the  return  of  the  names  who  did 
not  feel  that  those  magistratea  had  acted 
wrong. 

Mr.  Ashnrst  said,  that  his  fears  aroao 
from  the  probability  that  imputaiiono 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  nsagistrateo 
which  tliey  would  not  posaesi  the  mosuio 
of  refuting. 

Mr.  Denman  was  astonished  at  the  ex* 
traordinary  reason  given  for  oppoaing  the 
production  of  this  retuni.  What  1  was  the^ 
proposition  to  be  entertained,  that  aa  the 
powers  of  the  magistracy  were  increaaedt 
ihey  were  to  be  made  irresponsible?. 
The  unpaid  magistracy  must  not  be  aob*. 
jected  to  the  possibility  of  aspersions  be* 
mg  cast  on  tneir  character.  Then,  on 
what  ground  was  it  that  the  police  magia<- 
trates  were  to  be  exposed  to  imputationa  I 
Their  labours  were  much  more  extenatve 
and  equally  useful.  The  paid  magistraojr 
were,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  amenable 
to  the  home  office,  as  well  as  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  it  was  oon* 
tended  in  that  House,  that  it  would  be 
felt  as  a  considerable  hardship  to  call  for 
any  disclosure  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  unpaid  magistracy !  if  such  a  feel- 
ing was  to  be  perqiitted  to  prevail-^if 
that  House  sanctioned  the  irresponsibility 
called  for^then  that  body  of  magistratea 
would  become  an  intolerable  noisanoe. 
Look  at  the  variety  of  new  powers  ttiat 
every  session,  somehow  or  other»  these 
.magistrates  Were  acquiring^  Let  it  look 
OL  the  trespass  act,  and  the  many  other 
^  that  gave  the  right  of  summarr  cor^ 
Ion  i  and  the  House  most  feel  that- jl 
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the  cobddct  of  the  magit tracy  with  a  coii- 
ttttntional  Tiailance.  He  should  state  an 
instance  that  aappened  before  himself  and 
otlwr  magistrates,  that  shewed  the  eDorm* 
ous  power  that  was  given  to  that  body  by 
aets  of  parliament.  A  man  was  charged 
before  theniy  under  theslatote  of  obstruct- 
ing the  highway*  The  proof  was»  that  he 
had  asked  a  person  at  the  entrance  of 
Doctors*  Commons  whether  he  wanted  a 
proctor.  He  saw  that  the  person  on  leav- 
ing the  carriage  was  in  black,  and  thought 
that  he  probably  wanted  to  execute  some 
bushiess  in  the  Commons.  This  interrup« 
tioh  on  the  footpath  amounted  to  an  ob* 
strtfction  on  the  highway,  under  the 
express  statute,  and  toe  magistnites  were 
compelled  to  convict.  Hm  the  whole 
penalty  been  enforced,  the  man  charged 
most  haTo  paid  five  pounds  or  gone  to 
saol  for  three  moDths.  *  Unhaa  that 
Houae  exercised  a  due  degree  of  circum- 
spection, was  it  not  to  he  feared,  that 
such  monstrous  powers  would  be  abused  ? 
In  place  of  limiting  the  hnformation  soiwht 
for,  he  would  wiso  it  to  be  extended  to 
every  county  in  England.  As  to  the 
feara  expressed  by  hon.  members,  lest 
magistrates  should  be  exposed  to  unwar^ 
.rentable  imputations,  he  could  not  see  on 
what  ground  such  an  apprehension  exist- 
ed. With  respect  to  the  expense,  that 
.would  be  altogether  trifling. 

.  Mr.  StimMer  denied  that  the  unpaid  ma* 
gistraey  waa  uncontrolled,  they  were  sob* 
jeettomatmost  powerful  control,thesuper- 
ioiendence  of  the  court  of  King's-bench. 
Sir  k,  Heram  avowed  himself  as  a  coun- 
ty magbtrate  most  solicitous  to  have  his 
eonduet  fully  investigated.  The  public 
superiotendance  ought  to  be  exercised 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  As  the  Tres- 
pass act  had  been  mentioned  he  most  say, 
that  he  expected  some  member  of  influ- 
ence would  have  before  now  moved  for  the 
repeal  of  that  most  unconstitutional  act,  by 
which  a  British  subject  might  he  punished 
for  any  thing,  or  for  nothing. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  expressed  him- 
self most  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  abuse  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  should  be  fully 
investigated.  The -object  of  the  motion 
waa,  to  ascertain  if  any  magisterial 
■sismanageroent  existed  in  the  ad- 
joiidng  counties  to  the  metropolis,  as 
compared  with  similar  returns  from  the 
metropolis.  He  would  therefore  suggest, 
thai  in  the  first  stage  the  returns  might 
%6  madoi  with  ibe  omisston^  the  ki|0ea 


of  the  coinmitting  magistrates.  The  re* 
turn  would  either  substantiate  the  ftict,«^ 
to  the  commitments  and  discharges  stated 
by  the  hon.  member,  or  it  would  not.  If 
it  did  not,  there  would  be  no  fhrther  nc^ 
cessity  for  inquiry ;  if  it  did  bear  out  hm 
statement,  then  it  would  be  open  for  him 
to  follow. it  up,  by  calling  upon  the  House 
to  require  the  names  of  the  msgistrates. 
To  the  motion  thus  modified,  he  should 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  consi* 
dered  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  aa 
of  the  government,  to  stand  in  h 
difierent  situation  from  the  county 
magistrates.  He  meant,  that  the  cwoh 
duct  of  the  former  was  necessarily  more 
open  to  inquiry.  The  motion,  as  pro^ 
pi'Sed  to  be  oMMlified,  he  certainly  shotild 
not  object  to» 

^  Mr.  Deniiom  approved  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  attorney-general.  Aa  to  hia 
own  conduct  as  a  magistrate,  he  wished 
to  have  it  folly  inveatigaled ;  and  he  fjek 
himself  bound  in  justice  to  My,  thattba^ 
waa  not  a  more  dilwent,  anxiooa,  or 
praiseworthy  body,  than  the  magistratea 
of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Alderman  Tkompiom  instanced  a 
oaae  that  had  come  before  himself,  wh^re 
the  accused  parties,  amounting  to  three, 
were  committed  on  the  clearest  evidence^ 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  prosecutor  dei^ 
dining  to  prosecute,  they  were  discharged 
without  triaL  And  yet,  by  such  a  return^  aii 
imputation  would  be  thrown  upon  him. 

Mr.  Grey  Bennett  as  a  magistrate  of 
Surrey,  expressed  himself  anxious  for  the 
fullest  publicity.  He  also  bore  his  tee- 
timony  to  the  respectability  of  the  magia- 
tracy  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Hume  ^id,  that  when  he  first 
intended  to  move  for  these  returns,  he 
never  contemplated  any  objection  thereto.  « 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was,  that  liai^ 
ing  had  presented  to  him  the  names  of 
some  three,  four,  or  five  magistrates,  he 
was  anxious  to  have  the  regular  returns, 
in  order  to  compare  the  statements  be 
had  received  with  the  official  docuroente. 
'  He  should  then  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  more  advisiable  course 
to  take.  He  had  no  objection^  howevef, 
to  shape  the  motion  so  as  to  meet  the 
suggestion  of  the  attornejr-gefieral.  - 

The  motion  ao  modifieid  was  then 
agreed  to. 

EXFQETATION    OT  BRITISH    WoOL.} 

Mr.  Steeri  Wurtley  said,  he  rosetorpreseol 
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a  petition  to  which  he  beggad  tli«  atten-  ;  At  Beading  there  was  a  companj  of 
lion  of  the  House  generally,  and  pariicu-  j  brewert,  bj  whom  porter  waa  sold  at  4dL 
larly  that  of  his  right  b«in.  friend,  the  :  a  pot,  of  the  same  quality  as  that  for 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  ex-  j  which  the  publicans  necessarily  charge^ 
position  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  ;  5d»  because  W.  was  the  price  required  of 
made  last  Monday  week  of  the  fin«ncial  them  by  the  brewers  by  whom  they  wera 
state  of  tlie  country,  he  had  expressed  '-.  supplied.  It  might  be  asked,  why  tba 
an  intention  cf  relieving  the  Wool  duties  .  puulicans  did  not  brew  their  own  beer? 
by  a  reduction  of  sixpence  to  one  peony,  '  'JMie  fact  was,  that  they  were  prevented 
and  at  tlie  same  time  of  allowing  tfiq  free  .  by  the  great  brewers,  whose  tenants  they 
export  of  English  wool.  On  the  latter  were.  They  were  not  publicans  in  any 
part  of  that  proposition,  he  had  taken  the  sense  but  in  naiuc.  If  they  attempted  to 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  his  right  act  indepcodentljf,  they  were  ioataotlj 
hon*  friend  hi«  opinion  the  next  da}'.  He  turned  out  of  their  housQS;  otlierwise,  a 
now  held  in  his  hand  a  number  of  petitions  ;  publican  might  most  advantageously  be  a 
signed  bv  12,500  of  his  constiiuenta,  ,  retail  brewer,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than 
praying  the  interposition  of  that  House,  •  an  ordinary  retail  brewer  ^because  he  could 


against  any  such  measure  being  carried 
into  effect.  Tbe#e  petitioners,  amonrst 
other  allegations,  stated,  that  tlie  long 
wool  was  the  exclu>ive  growth  of  |his 
country,  most  essential  to  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  I  hey  pray  that  it  may  not 
be  permitted  to  bt  exported ;  but  that  if 
the  Hous^  should  differ  from  ihem,  that 
Cbey  at  least  should  be  heard  by  counsel. 
./^  law  which  had  existed  for  centuries 
should  not  be  changed,  without  allowing 
i|hb  parties  whose  interests  were  affected, 
im  opportunity  of  stating  their  case  before 
a  committee  of  that  House.  He  consi- 
dered tliat  the  proposed  measure  began  at  j  petitioners  who  petitioned  tliut  Houae  ib 
ibe  wrong  end.  Before  we  opened  the  ex-    the  beginning  of  the  year  1822.    Bt  had 


sell  his  beer  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  Hq 
iriMtcd  that  the  House  would  take  thesa 
and  every  other  grievance  into  iti  aeriQui 
consideratipn. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

K&PKAL     OF      TUB      WiNDOW    TaZ-J 

Mr.  Hobhouss  said,  he  held  in  hit  handape^ 
tition  from  a  number  of  Inhabitant  houae- 
hoJdcrs  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne%  West- 
minster, praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  whoJc^ 
or  such  part  as  relate  to  the  Window  du- 
ties, of  the  assessed  taxes*  This  petitioa 
was  from  a  portion  of  the  great  oody  of 
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port  we  should  have  relieved  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  aH  duties. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

ExciBB  Licences.]    Mr.  F.  Palmer 


an  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  strongly  reported  that  it  waa  tho 
intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  to  propose  the  remission  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  espe- 


presented  a  notition  from  the  licensed  vie-  ;  cially  the  window  tax,  petitions  similar  tg 


iuallers  of  Heading,  against  the  Excise 
Licences.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
take  the  subject  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration, as  it  was  one  of  great  im|iortance 
.and  as  the  existing  system  was  the  cause 
of  considerable  injustice. 

Mr.  MuHck  trusted  the  House  would 
feel  tlie  importance  of  relieviog  the  naiion 


the  present  would  ere  this  have  been  pre- 
sented from  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
Westmineter ;  and  meetings  were  at  pre- 
sent convoked  of  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  the  House  not  to  carrv 
luto  effect  the  plan  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed.     Tb^ 


from  these  licenses,  which  operated  as  a  |  petition  which  lie  had  now  the  honour  to 
kind  of  poll-tax.   It  was  the  most  unequal    present  was  signed  by  nine  hundred  house- 
kind  of  impost,  as  wlicther  a  man  sold  a    holders  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's  ;  an^l 
greater  or  Jess  quantity  of  beer,  he  was 
aubje^ted  to  the   payment  of  the  same 
auQi*     He  trusted  that  this,    therefore, 


be  begged  the  House  particularly  to  re- 
mark, that  it  proceeded  from  persons  of 
every  kind  and  denoipination  of  political 
would  be  one  of  the  burthens  of  tlie  peo-  !  opinion.  He  was  quite  sure,  that  wheii 
pie  which  the  House  would  determine  to  .  the  House  was  told,  that  the  first  para- 
lalc^  off;  for  it  w^  quite  as  oppressive  graph  stated  the  sense  which  thp  petl- 
as  that  odious  window  tax,  to  which  he  lioners  entertained  of  '*  the  firm»  wi^^ 
trusted  the  House  would  that  evening  put  and  enlightened  policy  of  that  honourabfip 
an  endf  The  difiieuUies  of  all  kinda  binder  House/  they  would  not  believe  that  th^ 
iRdticl^  pabiicAAi  labourcdi  were  very  grctt*  <  petition  waa  '*  got  up,"  as  it  was  terque^ 
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bythowwho  otoaHj  prepared  petitioiit 
firom  the  city  of  Wettantieter.  The  pe* 
titioners  stated,  that  they  entertained  the 
iQdst  confident  liopea  that  tbii  odious  win- 
dow tax  would  be  repealed  by  parliaraent. 
Nothing  prevented  the  ^titien  from  bar- 
ing  l>een  signed  by  a  nach  krger  bod^ 
of  individuals  but  want  of  time.  Aa  iC 
was,  it  was  signed  ^by  the  members  of  the 
velect  yestryteven  by  the  coUeetora  of 
-the  king's  taxes,  Und  by  a  namber  of 
-other  persons,  who,  on  other  oocasions, 
di^rred  very  fntterially  from  those  who 
•were  caHed  reformers  in  politics. 

The  PetilioB  was  then   read,   setting 
.forth, 

*<  That   file    Petitioners   have  seen  a 
•atatement  purporting  to  be  an  account 

ilaid  before  the  House  on  the  12tb  of 
'Obruary,  \%2/^)  of  the  public  inooane 
and  eapenditureef  tlM  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland,  for  the 
year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  19^> 
whereby  it  appears^  that  a  surplua  had 
•been  paid  into  his  majesty's  Exchequer 
«f  6,700,000^.  and  upwards,  arinii^,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  from  the 
firm,-  wise,  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
•House,  a  oontinuation  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners feel  confident  will  tend  essen- 
tially to  mainuia  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  goodi  faith  of 
«11  his  majesty's  subjects;  that  by  the 
remission  of  a  portion  of  the  window  and 
other  tax6s  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  tlie  petitioners  were  relieved 
rrom  a  portion  of  the  burthens  of  taxa- 
tion Under  which  ihey  had  previously 
laboured,  and  they  were  anxiously  led 
to  anticipate  a  repeal  of  the  whole  of 
the  house  and  window  duties  in  the  pre- 
sent session;  that  the  petitioners  conceive 
'  those  taxes,  even  as  now  reduced,  to  be 
not  only  grievous  and  insupportable  bur- 
thens, but  also  unjust  in  their  opera- 
titw,  inasmuch  as  by  the  present  scale  of 
taxation  the  windowa  of  all  houses  are 
subject  to  the  same  duty,  without  re- 
ference to  local  situation;  that  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  tlie  inhabitants  ^f 
that  parish  are  tradesmen  m  a  small  way 

*  of  business,  upon  whom  the  assessed 
taxes  'have  a  most  injuriotu  and  oppces* 

-  sive  flffisct,  as  it  not  unfrequentlv  hap- 

-  pene  that  many  have  been  compelled  to 

*  dispose  of  property  i  to » their  great  loss 

*  and  disadvanfage,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  goods  being  aeiaed  by  :the  collec- 
tors'for  payment  thereof;  -that  the. peti- 
4ioaers.horol^ly  aubmit  .that  tbe  rej^al  of 
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tlw  laws  imposing  a  tax  on  vindowi 
would  not  operate  as  a  total  loas  to  the 
revenue,  as  tbe  use  and  consumption  cf 
glass  would  in  consequence  of  sucli  reped 
be  greatly  extended,  and  the  duty  on  thai 
article  theneby  increased ;  the  petitionens 
therefore  humbly  pray,  That  tne  Houie 
will  take  the  allegatuins  aforesaid  into 
consideration,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  re- 
peal of  all  tbe  lawa  relating  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  or  anch  parts -thereof  as  impose  the 
tax  in  respect  of  windowa  and  lights,  aa 
to  the  House  shall  aeem  meet." 

Mr.  Hothouse  next  presented  a  petw 
tion  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  of 
St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  qf 
Surrey ;  setting  forth, 

'<  Tliat  tbe  petitioners  are  greatly,  op* 
pressed  by  the  taxation  (hey  are  coan- 
pelled  to  endure,  and  by  tbe  r^rona 
mode  in  wbich  these  taxes  are  oolkcted; 
that  tbe  petitioners  are  more  pardoulart^ 
oppressed  by  the  taxes  known  by  the 
name  of  assessed  taxes,  whifeb  iti  their 
very  natuie  are  equally  partial  and  un- 
just; that  tbe  taxes  levied  oa  bousoa 
and  windows,  are  not  only  partial  and  un- 
just, but  are  also  injurious  to  the  healthf 
and  destructive  of  -moral  habits  amoofr 
the  people ;  that  the  very  principle  of  aH 
just  taxation  .is  in  these  taxes  reversed, 
those  who  are  least  able  to  pay«  bel^g 
charged  at  a^much  heavier  aate  than  thoae 
who  are  most  able  to  bear  the  burthen; 
that  the  truth  of  these  assertions  is  proved 
in  the  following  table :—  ^ 


WtodkwTax. 


Oa  alloueof 
.Dkto  •••• 
Ditto  •  • .  • 
Ditto  .... 
DItIo  •••• 
Ditto  •••• 
Ditto  •  •  • . 
Ditto  •••. 


£. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Wladoin. 


25 
30 
35 

40 
S5 
30 
95 
40 


1717. 


£,  ».  d. 

9   0   01 

10  0 

11  0 
IS  0 
11  10 
IS  10 

13  10 

14  10 


Ill7> 


P« 


£. 
cs 

0S6 

0  30 
0  35 

oag 

0  33 

oir 

43 


:d 
to    9 

14  « 
18 
19 
11  10 

15  10 
19  10 

0  10 


I 


PotCmi. 


tSti 

im 

180 
900 

lar 

ITS 
181 
190 


That  from  the  above  table  it  appears,  that 
the  first  four  houses  pay  from  95.  to  14lr. 
6d.  in^he  pound,  on  an  average,  58  per 
cent,  and  that  the  other  four  houses  :pay 
from  6<.  Id,  to  8«.  lOdL  in  the  pound,  or 
96  per  cent;  that  the  higher  the  reals, 
the  greater  the  decrease  of  the  rate  of 
duties,  and  that  consequently  the  miAdlipg 
houBtkeepers*  who  are  the  Ifiaat  able  to 
.pay,  ace  buohened  4he  moat ;  ^thit,  4Mrii|g 
to  ihe  .great  decay iOf  trade  diiriog  the 
last  aix  veers,,  aid/atao  tbe  decnaate  4>f 
profits,  the  mass -of  the  niiddle  claas  of 
bouMkeeptvuire.fioiitimially  ihnial  down 
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lower  and  lower,  until  thej  are  destroyed, 
to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  bodj 
of  the  people ;  that  miniitert  have  made 
It  a  boast,  that  they  hare  been  able  to 
impose  upon  the  people  five  millions  of 
taxiss  more  than  are  sufficient  to  supply 
their  wasteful  system  of  misgovemiog  the 
•country,  which,  at  a  time  when  distroM 
stalks  oTer  the  land,  is  evidence  of  both 
folly  and  hard-heartedneu ;  that  ministers 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  surplus, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be 
compelled  •  to  retrench  their  profligate 
system  of  corruption,  and  return  to  a  just, 
wholesome,  and  economical  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  affiEurs  of  the  nation ;  the 
petitioners  are  fully  convinced  that  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  every  person 
itt  the  nation  that  the  assessed  taxes 
should  •  be  wholly  repealed,  and  thev 
therefore  pray.  That  the  House  will 
cause  a  repeal  thereof  to  be  made  forth- 
wKb. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

-    Mr.  Hobhouie  then  rose  to  make  tlie 

-motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 

-began  by  observing,  that  he  was  quite 

sensible,  that  on  the  present  occasion  he 

should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole  of  that 

indulgence  which  the  House  had  been  in 

the  habit  of  being  kind  enough  to  ffive 

hi|n,  on  the  various  occasions  on  which 

he  had  felt  it  bis  duty  to  trouble  them. 

These  were  not  mere  words  of  course; 

they  were  prompted  by  a  sentiment  which 

he  unfeignedly  fielt,  and  which  he  was  sure 

-every  body  would  be  aware  he  must  feel, 

•when  he  was  about  to  handle  so  vitally 

-  important  a  subject  as  the  taxation  of  the 
country ;  and  when  it  was  his  intention, 
ho  would  not  say  to  follow,  because  that 
would  be  irregular,  but  to  allude  to  the 
recent  speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  en- 
lightened even  his  political  enemies  by 
some  of  the  sound  views  of  commercial 

'  policy  which  he  had  opened.  If  the  right 

-  Don.  gentleman  followed  up  those  views, 
'  and  carried  them  into  practice,  Y^  would 

acquire,   he  would   not   say  that  noisy 

'  quality  fame,  but  he  would  acquire  that 

high  and  lasting  character,  which  ought 

•  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  ambition  of 
'  every  man  who  aspired  to  a  share  in 

*  the  government  of  a  country.  At  the 
:  saflAe  time;  although  in  the  commercial 
'  cdurse  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
'  was'  pursuinjf,  he  wbm  -  actuated  by  the 

taiost  correct  principles— principles  from 
which  no  Ai4n,  who  bad  at  all  .considered 


the  subject,  could  express  the  slishCeit 
dissent— yet  the  right  hon.  geniTeman 
bad  fisr  from '  satisfi^  the  just  ezpecta* 
tions  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  tbe 
reduction  of  taxation.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
collected,  that  for  some  lime,  even  beford 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  secession  to 
office,  the  country  had  been  led  to  expect 
a  considerable  alleviation  of  its  burthens. 
The  present  government  appeared  to  haVe 
departed  from  the  ruinous  and  ridiculois 
pnnciple,  that  the  true  riches  of  a  coun- 
try consisted  in  the  wealth  of  the  Treasury, 
and  not  in  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
They  appeared  to  have,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, departed  from  that  system  which* 
had  burthened  the  nation  vmh  the  mo«t 
oppressive  and  grievotu  taxation  whtdi 
had  ever  been  imposed— not  upon  a  na- 
tion ca}ling  itself  tree,  but  upon  a  natidn 
living  under  the  moat  absolute  despotism. 
He  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen» 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  perseverance 
in  the  reduction  of  taxation.  Onder 
other  circumsiances^ — had  we  exerted 
ourselves  in  the  cause  of  libertjr  in  other 
countries— it  would  have  been  a  diferent 
question.  But,  as  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut,  as  it  appeared  for  e^er;  aa  we 
had  made  no  honourable  efforts  to  mmn- 
tain  the  cause  of  independence  in  Eu« 
rope,  and  to  sustain  our  own  character  in 
the  worid;  the  sacrifices  which  could liave 
been  justified  only  by  being  called  for  from 
such  motives,  ought  not  to  be  required 
afker  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  policy,  et 
so  opposite  a  nature.  In  his  majestyHf 
speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea* 
sion,  it  was  said,  that  every  thing  in  the 
country  was  prosperous ;  that  commerce 
was  prosperous;  that  agriculture  wis 
prosperous  to  an  extent  not  anticipated 
even  by  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  tbe 
present  political  system.  The  revenue 
was  also  stated  to  be  highly  flourishing. 
Why,  if  that  were  the  case,  was  this  the. 
precise  time  chosen  fbr  continuing  the 
burthens  of  tbe  people  ? 

He  would  take  the  liberty,  en  passtM^ 
when  this  boast  was  made  of  the  iocreased 
prosperity  of  the  country,  to  say*  that  he 
was  not  quhe  so  certain  of  the  6cC  He 
was  not  quite  so  certain,  that  tbe  iai« 
provement  of  agriculture  did  not  prove 
the  depression  of  other  brandies  of  the 
community.  He  found  thf^  those  whe 
had  been  so  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  merely  m^nt  that  thej 
were  anxious  for  ai  rise  of  prices.  It  was 
for  tl^at  porposci  that  tb^  were  ao  •  d^ 
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tiiiiiti  did  not:  fiomphuji  al  pceieatr  &e 
cgncUukd  it  was  becaiue  ooio«a»deas« 
&A  !t  Kiie  in  the  pncs  of  com  must  be 
mj^iKiouB  to  all  tno-  other  claMot-  of  the 
ijoipaiatioar  b  weft  impoatible  that  the 
QMintry  could  go  qa  tcItrabLji  with  high* 
pricfKk  It  was  a.  pioeiplo  which  had  boa& 
adJwcated  on  bpih  aides  of  the  Houae :  it 
l^  beea  advocaUd  hy  the  righb  hen. 
giNUlesEiair  OMosile;i  it  had  beea  advo- 
cated by  his  late  lamented  Cciend  (Mr. 
A^OEudo),*  that  no> benefit  coidd  possihljr 
b^  expeoked  froasi  bi^h.  prices..  But,, 
theegh,  fiKMU'  high  prices-  it  bed  beeni 
proved  w^  oould  expect  nothing,  stili 
MM  was  anjis  beoefii  uy  be  derived  from' 
4iiqtuatiDg  prices.  Aa  ]oor  however  ae 
tbip.  prenent,  com-biU  laatedr  uose  fluctua- 
lipAS  must  contioue.  Either  the  con* 
aiMner  would  be  buying  at  too  high  a  vatOt 
oi>  the  producer  wouQ  be'  selling  at  too 
kKF.flk-rair.  Petitions  would  thus  keep 
pquiing  inte  the  House,  from  the  one 
purty  or  froo^  the  other.  One  dasa  would 
^raeal  ta^vevoment  for  aid  against  the 
oSjBaii  .and  nveroment  hajriag  onljr  a 
chpiee  of  evi^  would  be  unable  to  adopt 
t&ait  line  of  pi^icy  whidi  true  wisdom: 
1V9V4(4  sogf fst.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
by  th^.  agricungritts,  that  a  change  even 
npw.apipeai^ (o^b^approachingv    If  the 

g resent  prices  cantlnued^  we  should  soon 
ave  tbei  boiMjqd  .wheat  in  the  market ; 
aird  fijtM  would  ibe  agnculiusists  say 
|(ien  ?  1^  the  average  should  prove  to  be 
hi^oad.TQi^  (and  it  had  occastoually  been 
even  Tit*)  in  wpuld  come  the  bonded 
^heat ;  aad  should  we  theii<heec  theright 
bok..  gentleaian  talk  of  tbe  prosperity  of 
agrieuUure  ?  He  beb'eved  net.  He  re- 
eollected  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  hoB*  gientiemaa  who  amoved  the 
Address^  attributed  the  floorishing  state 
of  tbe  pouatry  to  a  superior  bein^.  He 
inuigined  the  bon.  gentleman  did  not 
—tan  any  ooe^of  his  ma}est|*a  ministers, 
aU^ugh  he  supposed  thef  were  consi- 
dered superior  beingfc  What  the  bon. 
ganttemaa  meant,,  be  supposedt.  was,  that 
the  proaperity  waa  not  owing  ta  natunU 
causes^  The  pght  hen.  the  chancellor  of 
the  Ex^kequer,  ia  his  speech  the  other 
itigbV  V^  t|i^  credit  of  yie  improvement 
elaewberm  Tim  right  hoa.  gentlemaa4iad 
j^tsedufed'  two  topic  ft  into  his  speech, 
wHich  oerfaaaly  did  aoi  bear  very  doselj 
on  ibd  49estion«  He  vifpt  a  littto  out  of 
bieway'te  defoad  two  oduBMiiated  ch%* 
MM^ra-nhp  emg^rgv  Bi«ifu> .  vtnd:  the 


House-  of  Commons..  With  respeet  u»f 
the  empenor  ficancisy.  he  had  certainly, 
had  something  ta  do  witb  the  presperitj^ 
of  the  country ;  for  he  had  transoMtted  tO| 
ua  two  miliiona  five  hundred^  thousand* 
pounds^,  ia  fell  payment  for  a  debfe^  iha* 
amount  of  which,  principal  and  inatrestw 
waa  stated,  ia  a  speech  made  two  sessiona 
ago  by  the  bon.  member  far  BueUnghana- 
sbire^  to  be  twentjMme  aulliona  and  a^ 
half.  With,  respect  to  the  other  oal umai^ 
eted  character,-  of  course  in  the  situatioa 
in  which  he  waa  placed,  ha  could  not 
speak  as  ha  felt  of  that  House  which  al» 
present  existed-^for  hecouldnot  suppose^ 
that  it  would  **  sit  attentive  ta  iU  omw 
applause.''  Not  that  House  of  Commons,, 
! therefore,:  but  the  Hoese  of  CoBUBoes<*-af 
I  House  of  Commons  ia  which  the  sight 
ri|^  hen,  gentleman  himself  bad  sat— 
bml  actually  sanctioned  tbe  impositioaoa 
the  country,^  of  every  part  of  that  aystan* 
which  the  right  ban.  gentleman  now  pro-^ 
poaed  to  abrogate  ami  aaaol..  And  yet 
the  right  boo.  seatleniaa  had  gone  out  oi, 
his  way  ta  de<uare,  that  the  people  werot 
under  great  obligationa.  ta  the  House  o£ 
Cooamona  for  getting  tb^m'out  of  diair. 
difficulties.  The  merit,  aflec  aU,  was  very- 
trifling.  For  what  waa  it  After  thw 
people  of  England,  with,  a  patience,  a  lon^ 
so£5erin|^  aod  an  enduraacor  which  no, 
nation  bad  ever  before  ^httiited  under? 
such  circumstances,  had  allowed  thea^ 
selves  to  be  taxed,  not  ia  their  Inxoriea 
merely— not  in  their  comfbrla  merely—* 
but  to  the  very  de^truatien;  of  exist* 
ence  (for  many  of  our  <isUow«coua«^ 
trymen  had  died  under  the  ioflictioa}^ 
tlui  chancellor  of  the  fachegjuer  came 
forward  and  said — ^*  we  wiU  not  oootinue* 
the  pressure ;  we  will  not,  after  the  natioa 
has  been  at  peace  for  nine  jimrs,.  fax  yow 
as  if  we  had  been  at  war  for  nine  yeara  ^ 
and  we  have  no  hesitatioa  in  making  suda 
a  proposition  ta  that  kind,  patomw  par«i 
Uament,  to  whom  you  are  sa  deeply  ia« 
debted  fo^r  relief  from  your  diiicultiea/': 
He  would  take  the  liberty  ta  say,  that  he 
had  heard  theright  bon.  gentleman  assign 
a  much  more  rational  oaose  for  the  prosr 
perity  of  the  country,  act  ia  the  present^ 
but  during  the  laat  year.  Hie  worda 
were,  **  that  the-  increase  of  cammerca 
ahroad|.and  tb^  inpreese  of  oemmerce  at 
home,  were  principally  owing  lo  the  in<4 
creasing  ease  and  comfort  of  Uie  people.'' 
True;  they  were  (hk  But,  could  tbe 
right  bon.  gentleman  hooeatly,  and  witl^ 
the  higli  ifaracter  tH^^h  h#  maintjiaadf 
2U 
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And  no  doubt  always  would  maintain,  tay 
that  th»  ease  and  comfort  of  tlie  people 
were  attributable  to  parliament?  [The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nodded  in 
the  affirmative.]  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man thought  that  they  were.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
thought  that  they  were  not.  Let  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  produce  his  proofs  : 
let  him  bring  into  detailed  examination 
the  whole  course  of  the  national  burthens 
and  taxation ;  and  where  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  trace  one  benefit  enjoyed 
by  the  people  to  parliament,  he  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  trace  two  or  more 
to  the  people  themselves.  The  fact  was 
that,  owing  to  the  acquiescence  of  parlia- 
ment, government  had  for  so  many  years 
liad  tlreir  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  quite  forgot  to  whom  the 
property  which  they  were  taking  actually 
belonged  ;  so  that  when  a  remission  of 
taxation  took  place,  they  talked  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  boon  to  the  country,  and  as  if 
they  were  making  a  free  gifl  to  the  people, 
as  a  reward  for  their  good,  decent,  kind, 
orderly,  complaisant  conduct ;  and  not  as 
if  they  were  merely  abstaining  from  tak- 
ing that  which  was  the  undoubted  proper- 
ty of  the  people  themselves  [hear  hear]. 
The  late  lord  Londonderry  had  more  than 
once  declared  in  that  House,  that  the  re- 
duction of  further  taxation  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  that  if  any  further  taxes  were 
taken  off,  he  would  resign.  The  late 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  had  said,  on  a  motion  for  a  repeal  of 
agricultural  horse  tax,  that  that  motion 
was  the  commencement  of  an  assault  on 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  that  if 
it  were  carried,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  his  place.  Thus,  the  king's 
ministers  had  always  declared  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  in  the  way  of  repealing 
taxes.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was 
found,  that  some  relief  to  the  people 
could  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  repeahng 
taxes.  Nay,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  much  further  relief  might,  in 
the  same  manner,  be  afforded,  It  bad 
been.said,  that  the  country  was  recovering 
from  its  difficulties.  If  the  fact  were  to", 
was  it  to  the  ministers  that  the  amend- 
ment was  to  be  ascribed?  No.  To  the  native 
health  and  vigour  of  the  nation  was  the 
recovery  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  a  piece 
of  shameful  ^  presumption  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
that  recovery,  to  apply  the'  praise  which 
was  due  to  the  patient  to  those  who  had 
caused  hia  disease.    The  statement  of  the 
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right  hon:  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  was  not  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
budget  for  the  year  f  it  went  farther  ;  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  scheme  of  the 
finances  of  the  countrVf  to  be  acted  upon 
up  to  the  year  1827 ;  from  which  this  fact 
was  clearly  to  be  inferred,  that  during  that 
period  at  least  to  further  reductioa  of 
taxes  was  to  be  expected.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  had 
in  some  degree,  altered  part  of  our  com-, 
mercial  regulations.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  see  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  disconhecC 
nerself  from  the  rest  ef  Europe.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  very  beautiful  and 
poetic  language,  had  talked  of  the  cords 
which  bound  down  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  13y  whom,  he  would  ask,  were' 
tho^e  cords  twisted  together,  where, 'but' 
in  that  House  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  had,  in  the  same  strain,  alluded  to 
the  golden  idol  of  prejudice.  But,  where 
was  that  idol  most  devoutly  worshipped  ? 
By  whom  were  its  altars  endowed?. 
Where  did  it  find  so  many  worshipper* 
as  in  that  House  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man found  his  admirers  and  his  suppor- 
ters in  that  House,  as  did  all  his  prede- 
cessors. Of  that  idol  it  might  be  said,  mm 
of  other  idols— 

*'  Of  whatsoever  descent  the  godhead  be, 
A  stock,  a  stone,  or  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  formed  of  beaten  gold*** 

He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wouki 
recollect,  that  it  was  not  in  that  House 
alone  that  his  conduct  was  to  be  judged 
of.  He  should  recollect,  that  although 
there  was  one  dark  spot  in  the  country- 
he  meant  that  House — yet  that  outside 
its  doors  a  beam  of  light  had  shone 
around;  that  the  people  were  able  to 
judge  of  public  transactions  and  of  publie 
men ;  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
submit  in  silence  to  the  future  maUadaii- 
nistration  of  their  afiairs.  -  llie  cbanceller 
of  the  Exchequer  had  estimated  a  surplus 
of  4,135,099/.  at  the  end  of  his  five  years* 
computation :  but  the  Austrian  loan, 
which  became  available  in  a  small  repay** 
ment,  was  to  be  diverted  from  aoy  chaiK> 
nel  of  relief  for  the  people.  The  taxet^ 
also,  which  the  government  had  consented 
to  reduce,  were  not  considered  as  the 
most  pressing  by  the  people  at  l^i*g^* 
For  instance,  they  had  lieard  that  ni^t» 
that  petitions  were  numerously  preparing 
in  Yorkshire  against  the  repeal  of  tiie 
wool-tax.  ^  They-had  abo  m  notice  from 
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the.  hoD.  member  for  Coventry,  that  he 
would  have  o  quantity  of  petitions  to  pre- 
sent against  the  reduction  of  the  silk  duty. 
It  was  odd  that  these  attempts  at  relief 
created  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  the 
country  did  not  seem  sensible  of  the  in- 
tended favour.  The  taxes  which  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  proposed  to  repeal  would 
not  gife  relief  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  He  would  take»  for  instance,  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  eilk.  How  few  o^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  would  gain 
by  the  repeal  of  those  duties.  The  re- 
duction might  Dperate  on  the  higher 
orders  ;  it  might  bene6l  them,  but  on  the 
lower  class,  who  ought  to  be  the  natural 
objects  of  relief,  it  would  scarcely  have 
any  effect.  It  might  indeed,  and  would, 
in  reference  to  our  commercial  system, 
have,  at  a  future  time,  a  good  effect;  but 
it  would  produce  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  no  present  benefit.     The  plan  of 


tion  which  baffled  credibility  and  bewil-; 
dered  the   imagination,   during,  the   last 
thirtyyears,  in  taxesand  ioann,  the  enprm-' 
ous  sum    of  two   millions  of  millions  of 
pounds.    .  A  part  of  the  surplus  was  it 
seemed,  intended  to  be  laid  out  in  build*, 
ing  churphes.     But,  did  the  people  want 
churches?.    He  was  ready ,  to  agree  with, 
the  chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,  that  if 
places   of  worship  were  wanted,  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  find  them.     An 
hon.   member  of  that  House  (Mr.  John 
Smith)    had  said  on  a   former  evening, 
that  as  long  as  one  man  in  the  country 
was  oppressed  with  taxes,  he  would  not, 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  sum 
of  money  to   the  building  of  churches. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  member :  he 
considered  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  to  such  an  object  a  profligate  ex- 
penditure.    Religious  as  he  really  believ* 
ed    the  people  of  England    to    be,    he 


the  right,  hon.  gentleman   for  years,  at    yet  hoped,  that  they  would  not  elect  any- 


least,  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  If 
the  House,  therefore,  intended  to  make  a 
stand  for  the  reduction  of  taxes,  now  was 
the  time.  If  the  House  did  not  make  a 
stand  at  that  critical  moment,  they  could 
afterwards  have  little  hope  of  effecting  so 
desirable  an  object.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated  to  the  House,  that  in 
1827  hewouldhave asurplus  of 4,135,099/. 
It  did  not  appear  that  that  sum  was  to 
be  disposed. of  by  government, •  to  ef- 
fect an  object  so  vulgar  as  the 
repeal .  of  taxes :  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  principle  of  the  improved 
commercial  policy,  from  which  these  re- 
ductions emanated;  but  still  he  contended 
that  there  were  other  and  better  reduc- 
tions, more. suited  to  the  actual  wants 
and    expectations    of  the  country.     He 


gentleman  who  should  vote  for  so  profli- 
gate a  grant  of  their  money.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  certainly  been  very 
unfortunate  in  the  time  he  had  selected 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  of  the 
people  to  the  uses  of  the  church.  The 
church  did  not  want  it.  There  was,  un- 
fortunately, a  feeling  abroad,  that,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  the  interests  of 
the  church  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  To  show  how 
little  had  been  gained  by  the  building  of 
new  churches,  he  would  state  what  he  had 
heard  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  his 
who  had  a  pew  at  Mary-la-bonne  church. 
His  friend  had  assured  him,  that,  since  the 
building  of  the  ntsv  church  at  Mary*la« 
bonne,  the  pews  in  the  old  church  had 
doubled  and  even  trebled  in  point  of  price» 


roust  repeat  his  dislike  to  the  announced    and  the  parish  rates  had  increased  25  per 


application  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian repayment,  for  what  the  minister 
might  call  a  little  agreeable,  pleasing 
scheme  of  architectural  improvement.  It 
looked  as  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  that  the  people  were  too  rich  to  be 
offered  this  portion  of  their  money  which 
they  had  lent — that  they  were  too  religious, 
too  monarchical,  too  grateful  to  church 
and  state,  to  forego  this  opportunity  of 
building  new  churches,  and  repairing 
ancient  palaces — that  they  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  with  the  cash  wliich  had 
been  called  a  God-send ;  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  forced  back  into  their  ownpockets. 
Thi#  was  well  enough  imagined  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  paid,  according  to  a  calcula> 


cent ;  and  all  this,  after  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  of  the  public  money  in  the 
building  of  churches  ! — Reverting  to  the 
Austrian  loan,  he  begged .  to  remind  the 
House  of  a  declaration  niade  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  his  place  in  that  House.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
said,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might 
be  sued  in  his.  own  courts  for  the  amount 
of  that  loan,  and  that  mortgage  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions  had  been 
lodged  in  the  bank  of  England  to  the.  cre- 
dit ofthat  loan.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1818,  that  the  discovery  was  made,  that 
this  loan  was  not  to  be  considered  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  debt.  At  all  events,  the 
repayment  ought  to  go  in  the  reduction 
of  taxes.    Let  the  House  see  what  would 
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be  the  titaation  of  the  oeentiy  itt  4ie|  1798,  fitiett  llief«  wii«  tiifAe 

yetr  ]^S7.    They  woM  hftre.  teoopdiiir  |  wmi  nken  Mr.  Pitt  mli  the  H«vki  fiMt 


|D  die  preseHt  ecsle,  to  rme  54t5774654J. 
wt  ^the  pockets  of  l9ie  people,    ki  bis 

Sinloii.thfil  was  a  smn  ibat  ought  iiot  bo 
ceo  from  the  pe<]|ile;  it  was  «ioce  ibao 
was  necessarj ;  it  was  more  tbm  they 
fMMiia  Ouora  to  pay*    It  was  coMsoeffecl 

aeoessary  by  nmsteri  to  Iceep  wp^  the  |  had  lo  ODaike  to  this  <tax,  e 
ifinkiog  funa— -be  ibought  most  tmw^Mly. 


H  they  wpuM  do  away  with  diat  fond, 
tbey  could  lostaDtly  epply  the  amouot  in 
TOducmg  th^  taxes.    The  taxes  which  in 
bis  judgment  ong^  to  be  reduced  sfbove 
dl  otbersj  were  the  assessed  taxes,  b»> 
iNiuse  ther  were  most  firit  by  ibepeopHe. 
Out  of  tbe  fifty  €?e  millions  or  taxes 
#hidi  were   raised,  fifty  millions    were 
raised    without    obserration ;    but    tbe 
femainiog  five  mfttlions  created  perpetusA 
harassing  and  discontent  by  means  of  l&e 
Surcharges.     After  die  diminution  of  tbe 
tax  of  the  last  year,  it  would  be  recoHect- 
ed,  that  those  surcharses  had  created  a 
•great  sensation  throughout  tbe  comitry. 
They  were  of  a  nature  so  Tcxattous  as  to 
nalce  H  impossible  for  the  people  to  sub- 
mit  to  them.    He  held  In  bis  band  a 
j^mphlet  written   by  a  gentleman  wlio 
Was  himself  a  commissioner  of  taxes,  wbo 
bad  slated,  that  be  bad  often  sat  as  com- 
missioner, and  seen  decisions  made  by  a 
^Tj  small  majority,  and  departed  from  in 
9  fbw  days  afc^r  by  die  very  same  cora- 
^aissioners.      Such  were  we  uncertain, 
Ae  lncopststent,d)ebarassing  consequenoes 
of  that  tax ;  and  such  consequences  were 
Kkehr  to  take  place  as  long  as  the  goyem* 
ment  continued  tp  presenre  the  rjrstem, 
Jhp  t][aestion  was,  whether  the  vnbabitants 
of  tins  country  were  to  be  wel)    or  Ul 
HMlg9d«-not    oul^  at  this  moment,  but 
from  the  bepnnmg  to  the  end  of  their 
issistence  ?    in  many  instances  1<X)  per 
ieent  on  the  renf  was  actually  pidd  in  the 
hou^e  and  window  tax.    In  lome  cases 
h  was  even  ufore*     There  was  a  whole 
ftteet  10  Bath,  where  the  houses  let  for 
9$/«  per  annum,  and  where  the   Idoffs 
taxes  amounted  to  no  less  than  94/.  per 


it     consemed     (to    (baa 
tbe    BNrtioa    must     sucovmb 
Franoo— 4ba    bovse   and   wwvdow 
to    ly«76»0(M^lMo 
<be    oom    ad   iirosem 
tbere  waa  •DOtbor  oDjectaoA  wbiob  lio 

wiifspi^- 
seat  atsne;  namely,  that  it  was  amaya 
iaexpodient  to  retam  any  part  of  a  Ur, 
die  wbolo  of  which  migM  oo  do»e  mmay 
with.    It  was  boepkig  iip  the  scsadfaidingy 
and  preparing  for  any  ebiag  sbar  vnght 
follow.     What  stroj^les  bad  oocmivdl 
regarding  the  ta(k  dudea;  anditaeaaseA 
almost  as  if  they  were  to  bo  coodnvoiy 
for  die  cban^^or  oC  tibo  Gxchequer  was 
still  aaxioas  to  cling  to  the  last  relic  of 
the  impost.     A  creat  atianjr  abjeodoiia 
micht  be  reaaonabhr  urged  to  tbe  boaae 
and  wiadow  tax.    it  waa  oat  oaly  inmil^ 
sHoHal,  but  it  depri^rei  the  Isfbomne 
classes  of  those  mats  searoes  of  healiS 
and  strength— tbe  U^  and  air.     True 
it  was  diat  a  reduotioo,  or  a  supposed 
reduction,  had  been  made  ia  IWI;  bwt 
die  people  had  recei? odlitllabdnefittberc^ 
ftt>m;  TOr  such  had  been  tbe  TigHasKf  ef 
tbe  surcbargers,  urged  on  by  tbe  proBaem 
held  out  to  tbem  in  the  Treasury  raisHBte» 
diat  It  was  a  fact,  that,  in  WeBtminsler» 
some  of  his  constituents  aotaaUyMw  paid 
more  than  tb^  did  before.    Tbia  aSsct 
bad  been  pieduced  by  the  surebargeia 
$nding  opt  some  back  wmdows  that  ~ 
tore  bad  escaped  attendon,  and  by  c< 

pdliog  tbe  tenants  to  pay  ior  mben 

tigbts  eelonging  to  celrars,  or  mens  pre* 
pray  subterranean  dungeons,  and  wMdi 
were  only  Jtist  suficient  to  exhibit  Ibe 
squalid  wretchedness  of  tbe  inbabitaatsw 
Tne  chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  had 
ssad*  diflt  to  make  the  adTsntages  ef  Ida 
redocdon  more  generally  felt,  the  baae* 
ment  stories  of  bouses,  used  as  Aajps, 
sborid  not  be  charged  x  but  bis  intention 
In  diis  respect  had  been  frustrated,  ler 
the  surdiargers,  whenever  they  could  €nd 
a  window  at  die  back  of  such  shops,  er 


annum.    It  was  to  be  observed,  tbat  this  ]  wludi  was  not  actually  used  for  tbe  pur* 


duty  bad  been  originally  given  as  a  com* 
mutation  for  others — such  as  the  tax  upon 
lea ;  but  it  was  not  a  litde  remarkwle, 
fhat  tbe  tea-tax  had  been  renewed,  con- 
tinued, and  enormouslr  increased ;  for  it 
bad  been  since  rais^  from  12  per  cent, 
to  JtK)  per  cent,  and  not  one  shilling  of. 
ihe  bouse  and  wihdow'duty  had,  on  that 
accountibeen'Telinqmsbeot    tn  tbe  year 


pose  of  displaying  goods  fsr  sale,  never 
fiiOed  to  dbarge  for  it.  He  might,  he 
thought,  fairly  ask  for  the  repealof  tbe 
wbole  of  the  assessed  Uxes;  but  be  knew 
there  were  a  great  number  of  indtviduela 
who  had  a  respect  for  what  they  t»He4 
the  sinking  fund  (but  wbidi  he  belieTed 
to  be  a  fallacy),  and  wbo  would  not  eon- 
cur  in  a  project  witiditbeyfaueieAodghi 


Jbfmai^tM  asMm  Tm. 


i/Umn%itS2ai. 


[CW 


foe  «aikf  4;orfar««eflUlcfi«n«f  I  »8O5^0OOL 
Vst  kunMiat  be  thought.  froM  theii^bi 
beo«  ^entlanaDb  •««  «tBlenBafc  wilii  re^ 
wffsAto^B  lioun-liK,  tfastetokoMgfal 
bi  tatoi  ^&  There  bad  ^leeadgr  ^beett 
an  iaoreaee  aa  the  reyarae.  Thcoe  oouM 
bi  tio  dbabl^iiit  the  inpntae  wAMk  nkut 
ledotilMn  ofiAibt»*wodkd^iRetobiiiU- 
kt§t  iwoeUadd  to  tUe  ieeveaie ;  and  inbea 
k  «v«icaiiiideied,iioir  tengeta  panioa«if 
ikm  tuBM  apeat  lia  teiBdiog  eras  nftLti,  in 


debt  40  thit  ioolM»ti>-i-be(ap|riia4l  at 

tb  Abe  nadkieiioo  tof  tlia  4aiuM  ?    A  flarit 

of  thai  sMaiejr  mm  dbstitied/or  fhei^pMit 

Isaidtolie'aiBoaMaiy  at  Wiadaot  Caai^ 

If  Jiis  jdifett))r  t^iabcii  «•  <antaafk  jb  iba 

nofaka  itf  «hta  f^laoe,  to  ifbiobl'M  <Hw 

bM  any  tabjeetioiv  wby  move  aai  mob 

palattfes  aa dioaattf  Kaw  Aad  BicbttwMtfc 

to  wibicb  curerjr  iiodj  «^jeiDle4,  |MiIlea 

downi  fiiif  it  appeared 'tbat  a  CDOMiiitaca 

was  to  be  appoiaicdt  aader  whaae  liftirea* 

tiDti  these  fcfiairs  were  'to  be  fMfiiiK^Bed. 

be  coidd  not  'dsobt  ilbat 'flhe  te^  |  He  Jcnew  jfaat  if  a  |>ropWiBl  had  beaa  PMNJa 

Teana  anald  be  ibaaefitted  by  the  tin^ 

poaed  OMaaarew    He  mt»  qoite  wifiaig 

ibat  ibe  repeal  fropatad  by«fae>ri||htbion. , 

geatleiiiaa  of  tlia  duties  «n  Tiiai,  aiflc,  and 

ebaby  abauid  beiried  bj  ^^nqr  aif  expert 

neat;  bat  be  caJd  aee  —  wsosan  to  that 

aa  vKaaL      fiven  ahe  htau  owaiber  dar 

YaibAbey  wha  nepresanftod  •  great  wook 

aaantTyhad  8»d,  that  the  people  coidd 

wmftfar^tmz  ba  <Mr.  iL)  jdta  said,  Jet 

tbam  wait,  and  let  oWects  ef  mnm  f^ns* 

ral  inspavtaDce  preoede  iu     AgnuA  the 

aiapused  raduotioa  i&i  Ibe  dbty  oa  oaab^ 

bis  •odiy  ob§flcaioa  isss,  that  it  vaaiosuffi* 

ciaat.    iSo  sBsail  laat  il«' that  tbedgbt  ban. 

gaaileaHai  had  aa  rigbt  ta'oallitsirebef 

af  Ibe  pid>He  bartbaos.    its  total  amaaal 

wmlMfiQQLi  aad  diis  asvfliK  was  net  feo 

caasa  «o  -Ibe  pabbe,  aatsl  after  it  bad 

paa»d  Ibsaiigh  Che  bands  «f  allthedaal- 

aas,  whalsiata  aad  Mtaii^^Bat,  lonetom 

ta  tba  iubjaat  af  «ha  Tedvction  adneh  be 

bidoba  propoae.    llie  load  nspesl  af  tba 

vbidaiMUx  whkb  be  propaaed  ipaidd 

aaaNRH  ao  l,KB^WOL^  iba  daiias  orh 

pasadto  be  vapealed  by  tbe  laaht  nea. 

mttessan,  asid  tt>  wMdi  ba  <Sir.  iL| 

bad  na«lb^ian,  w«n  Ji%09oL,iBaakm% 

atatsl  <^  1,917^00(K.    This  he  ^hosigbt 

irasa^iy  ssodMite  •deiaand  from  aae 

who  thaoafat  Iba  wbaia  of  ibe  aasessad 

laaas  asigM  and  oogbt  to  ba  repeafed. 

Aoaavdiiig  to  the  MMament  af  the  chan* 

oellor  of  the  Bxebaqoer,  TOO.OOOL  of  the 

naaajr  tveaived  on  aooaaat  of  iba  Aas« 

triaa  loan,  was  ta  be  derated  to  Ibe  et» 

tbaates  af  1BS3,  and  tbe  balanca  waa  to 

ba  spread  orar  tba  ibrea  easidng  yimau 

Bat  ^^,  be  asked,  sms  aat  the  wbok  to 

ba  applied  to  the  oapanditare  af  the  next 

year?    It  was  ^te  a  new  thing  ia  ihe 

oauBtry*aaystemofiaaaee»Uiatthebttdget 

sbauld  ba  made  for  Ibree  yeais.    why 

should  aot  that  which  tbe  right  boa.  gen- 

tleman^iMeda  ^'God-aend"  tbesam  with^ 

whieb Ibe  emperor  d£  Aaslri^bad  paid  a 

dfrMaad  Qt2§.€d.ia  tba  paaad  apaa  bis 


af  the  Houia  to  prereat  bis 
m^sAy  fbeai  playiag  the'    ■■■^he  woald 
not  sa^  wba^  it  aK>ula  at  teas!  haae  beea 
thoagbc,  by  Ihe  gaatieana  aatheelhar 
side,  a  ineiy  scttrf|r  ana.    Bat  bow  loog 
wauU  these  repanHs  tske?    Would  tliey 
be  completed  before  the  amral  of  that 
peritid,«t  wfaidb  tbe  country  oni^  be 
deprired  of  Ibe  aerrtces  of  hit  matesty 
ia  goraraing  dt?    Xbey  aHwdd  at  least 
take  §iie  or  sue  vears  {«  liaah].     Ha 
really  bad  ao  wish  ta  Oneat  Ibis  aal^ect 
iod^ooroasly,  but  ba  caald  aot  help  mak«> 
ing  ibese  obserratioDS»    becaase  it  bad 
been  whispered  that  ibe  sola  abject  in 
commenctag  tba  repaim  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle was,  that  aucb  was  bb  majeity's  wish; 
and  it  was  said  moasarer,  although  be  did 
not  pretend  to  know  aoything  (3*  tba  se^ 
crets  of  lbs -cabinet,  that  if  k  liad  aot 
beat  £ar  the  proposal  akar^tsons  ef  xhis 
palaea»  we  afaoula  haaebadmoreobarrfiaa. 
Sursly^  tbe  public  measy  sHight  aot  ta 
be  tbas    aaataaly  axpeaded  at  m  time 
when  the  people  had  a  right  to  aapaai 
a  ididuamioa  or  tbeir  burthens  I    Addbig 
than  ao^QOOLm  tbe  aatiauite  ibr  tba  ra- 
mk%  of  Windsor  Castie,  there  would  still 
be  seeded  a  further  earn  ta  coaipleia  ibe 
whok  aedactioo  af  1,205^000^ ;  aad  fbr 
tbiabe  wauid  poopose  the  adoplisa  of 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  lor  Abiag* 
dan;  Basiely»  tbe  taktag  off  tba  tax  upon 
beer,  aad  putting  it  upon  malt,  by  whiob 
there  would  lie  a  gam  to  tbe  oeuatry  af 
fiSOgOOCW.     Those,  tfierefaio,  who  vera 
the  mast  strongly  an  favour  of  the  aiak« 
big  fimd  might  safely  support  his  prajact  $ 
fisr  he  wished  to  do  nothing  that  would 
touch  it. 

Haviag  ibas  goaa  thiough  such  oateu- 
latieos  as  ware  oeoesMrv,  ha  called  apoo 
the  Boose,  but  aspaciaUy  upaa  tbe  coun- 
try gentlemen,  to  give  bam  their  support^ 
»r  tbe  whale  poptustien  claimed  a  redttc« 
tion  af  tba  taxea.  Wtien  thtsr  owa  par- 
tiodar  intaamis   woia  ooocamadi  tba 
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country  gentlemen  bad  vehemently  with- 
•toed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown ;   and 
they  could  scarcely  do  less  when  the  in- 
teresta  of  the  whole  community  were  in- 
▼olred.    Thechancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  declared  that  the  people  of  England 
were,  grateful :   it  was  true ;  they  were 
grateful  for  real  benefits  conferred.    They 
bad  received  some  benefits  unquestion- 
ably ;  but  not  so  many  as  they  had  ex* 
pected,  and  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
If  ministers  did  not  come  forward  with 
some  more  palatable  proposal  for  lessen- 
ing the  weight  which  still  pressed  hea- 
vily upon  all  classes,  they  would  find  that 
they   had    grievously   disappointed   the 
country,  and  instead  of  the  people  being 
grateful  for  the  benefits  they  had  received, 
they  would  be  wrathful  that  they  had  re- 
ceived no  more.     The  servants  of  the 
Crown,  from  the  tenor  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  seemed  to  rely, 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population;  but  as  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  they  had  disappointed  the 
people,  so  they,  in  their  turn,  would  be 
disappointed  in  the  support  of  the  people ; 
and  opposition  would  be  given  to  the  mea- 
sures  of  government,    not  merely  from 
one  side  ot  the'^House,  but  from  all  classes 
throughout  the  kingdom.     Afler  apolo- 
gising for  the  length  of  time  he  had  oc- 
cupied, the  hon.  gentleman  moved, 

1.  **  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
the  reduction  of  taxes  proposed  by  his 
majesty's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  people. 

2.  *'  That  the  window-tax  is  unjust, 
unequal  in  its  operation,  and  most  oppres- 
sive to  the .  least  opulent  portion  of  the 
community ;  and  that  it  appears  to  this 
House  that  the  said  tax  should,  from  the 
5th  of  next  April,  be  totally  and  imme- 
diately repealed.'' . 

•  Mr.  Maberly  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
aubmitting  toihe House  some  observation's 
on  this  subject.  He  thought  it  was  ex- 
tremely important,  because. the  proposal 
aubmitted  to  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  not 
for  one  year,  but  for  four ;  and  no  further 
reduction  of  the  public  burthens  could  be 
looked  for  by  the  people  during  that  period. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  to  guard 
himself  against  any  misconstruction,  or  a 
charge  of  inconstancy,  with  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
evening,  and  what  he  should  have  to  offer 
on  the  present  occasion.    When  the  right 


hon.  gentleman   had  aubmitted    to '  the 
House  his  view  of  the  state  of  the  public 
finances,  he   ^Mr.  M.)  had  said,  that  he. 
thought  that  view  was  a  fair  one,  and  thaC* 
the  nation's  prosperity  was  rather  under 
than  over-rated  in  it.   With  respect  to  the 
taxes  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  re* 
peal,  he  had  stated  his  concurrence  in  the 
general    principle  of  reduction,  but  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  pronoun* 
cing  upon  the  details  when  they  should 
come  in  discussion  before  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  bounties,  he  fully 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  a  mild  and  a 
judicious  course  to  spread  the  proposed 
reduction  over    a    period  of  ten  years. 
Having  offered  thus  much  in  explanation, 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent in  seconding  the  present .  motion, 
because  in  the  former  debate  hehad  stated, 
that  he  did  not   think   the  proposed  re- 
ductions  adequate  to' the  circumstances  of 
the  countrj',   and  the  well-grounded  ex- 
pectations  of  the  people.     He  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  relief  from  taxation 
ought  to  be  afforded  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  to  that  point  he  would 
now  direct  his  observatiotts.    The  con- 
tinuance of  a  tax,  where  there  existed  a 
substitute,  he  had  no  hesitation  hi  saying 
he  considered  a  grievance  to  the  people. 
When,    therefore,    on  an    evening    sub- 
sequent  to  Monday,  the23rd  ult.  the  House 
was  about  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  he  had  come  down  to 
his  place  with  the  intention  of  opposing 
the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave 
the.  Chair,   because  he   had  intended  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  his  viewa 
upon    these    important    subjects.     The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,    however, 
had  not  received  any  notice  of  such  an 
intention,  and  as  he  was  not  then  prepared 
to  enter  into  the   question,  he  requested 
him '.  (Mr.  M.)  to  postpone  his  statement 
until  the   present  occasion.      With  this 
request  he  had  given  a  ready  compliance. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  that  he  had  done  so, 
for  he  could   hardly  have  chosen  a  fitter 
occasion  than  was  afforded  by  the  present 
motion,  for  intreating  the  House  to  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  scheme  of  finance 
for  four  years.     After  the   present  night 
the  public  would  be  able  to  see  upon  what 
they  might  depend.     He  concurred   en- 
tirely with  the  hon.  member  for   West- 
minster, in  the  view  he. had  taken  of  the 
particular  measure  to  which  the  attention 
oftlie  House  had  been  called.    There* 
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duction  of  the  window- tax  would  anbrd 
the  greatest  relief  to  the  country,  which 
had  a  claim  for  nothing  less.  He  believed 
also,  that  the  House  might  with  the  utniost 
safety  repeal  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  here  again,  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  push  the  matter  so  far.  After 
what  had  been  already  said,  he  should  not 
go  much  into  detail,  to  shew  that  the 
window*tax  was  highly  objectionable  on 
various  grounds;  but  he  should  refer  upon 
this  point,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  return 
upon  the  table  on  the  isubject  of  surchar- 
ges. Of  all  modes  of  augmenting  the 
revenue,  this  seemed  the  most  odious  and 
offensive,  although  it  had  been  undertaken 
under  the  authority  of  a  Treasury  minute. 
He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  if  the 
commissioners  of  taxes  had  continued  to 
survey  and  to  make  surcharges  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  surveyed,  pe- 
titions against  the  course  pursued  would 
have  been  presented  to  parliament  from 
every  town  in  the  empire.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  Treasury,  however,  the 
commissioners  had  been  arrested  in  their 
progress,  at  least  as  far  as  the  window  duty 
was  concerned  ;  but  those  commissioners 
were  stiil  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  their 
surveys  and  surcharges  for  the  house  duty. 
In  all  probability,  before  the  present  ye^r 
was  concluded,  they  would  proceed,  and 
the  surcharges  would  be  continued,  in  the 
most  vexatious  manner. — In  noticing 
briefly  the  many  objections  to  the  window- 
tax,  he  might  properly  begin  by  observing, 
that  he  was  persuaded  the  repeal  of  it 
would  bring  home  a  great  many  families 
now  residing  abroad.  It  was  well-known 
that  house  rent  on  the  continent  was  much 
cheaper  than  in  England ;  and  if  by  the 
abrogation  of  this  law,  it  were  reduced  in 
this  country,  persons  now  spending  their 
fortunes  abroad,  would  disperse  their 
money. among  their  own  countrymen,  and 
thus  at  once  benefit  the  revenue  and  the 
public.  The  house  and  window  tax  oc- 
casioned a  great  want  of  comfort  among 
the  lower,  and  even  among  the  middling 
classes  of  society.  The  compressing  of  so 
many  living  beings  into  small  spaces,  pro- 
duced many  diseases,  and  diseases  brought 
with  them  other  'injurious  consequences. 
Morality  had  always  been  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  legislation  of  this  kmg- 
dom ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  the 
morals  of  the  labouring  classes  were  most 
materially  injured  by  the  effects  of  the 
taxes,  now  under  review.    All  who  had 
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visited    cottages  in    the    country,    were* 
aware    that    one    room  often   Contaiiied 
grown  up  people  of  both   sexes  ^ so  that 
under  such  circumstances,  regularity  and 
purity  could  not  be  expected.     If  these 
impofits  were  removed,    buildings  would 
increase,    artisans  would  necessarily   be 
employed,  work  would  be  afforded  to  the 
idle,  and  an  additional  consumption  oc- 
casioned of  o(ir  produce  and  manufactures. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might, 
perhaps,   think  these    considerations    of 
little  or  no  importance;  but  in  his  (Mr. 
M.'s)  view  of  the  question,  they  ought  to 
be  contemplated,  in  the  first  instance,'  as 
the  most  cogent  reasons  for  carrying  the' 
motion  now    before  the  House. — ^What, 
then,  was  the  argument  of  those  who  sub*' 
ported  and  defended  an  adherence  to  this 
and  to  other  taxes?    That  they  were  ne- 
cessary for    the    purpose    of  uphbld,ihg 
public  credit.     This  reply  had  been  often 
before  made;  it  had  been  made  when  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry  and    the  ch^n-* 
cellor    of  the    Exchequer  of  that  dar 
declared,    that    no    more    taxes    could 
be    repealed,    and    that    ministers    had' 
done  all  that  was  possible  in  the  way  of 
alleviating;  the  puolic  burthens,  without 
endangermg  public  credit.    Neverthelesst 
the  House  of  Commons  having^expressed 
a  decided  o))ir1ion  in  favour  of  further  re- 
ductions,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  con-' 
sented  to  relinquish   some  further  taxes, 
notwithstanding    their    previous  declara- 
tions.   These  were  inconsistencies  that' 
would  hardly  have  been  believed  by  those' 
who  had  not  witnessed  them.     Still,  the 
ministers  had  managed  to  maintain  pubHc 
credit;  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  able' 
to  do  so  now,  afler  the  proposed  fbrther 
reduction. — He  would  just  state  how  far 
he  concurred  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  where    he  differed  from 
him,  and  leave  the  House  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  plahs  for  the  diminution  of 
taxation.    Let  them  look  at  what  the  right 
hon.  gent,  calculated  would  be  the  produce 
t>f  the  revenue,  aa  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditure :  there  woiild  be  a  surplus  In  the 
ensuing    four    years    of  4,135,000^.    of 
which,  indeed,  2,200,000/.  was  from  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  from  Austria.    As 
to  this  sum  from  Austria,  however,  do 
sooner  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  got 
it,  than  he  seemed  to  be  at  a  Joss  what  to 
do  with  it.    The  mon^,  according  to  the 
vulger  phrase,   seemed  <<to  burn  in   his 
pocket."    Now,  he  contended  that,  in 
the  state  of  the  countrj-^e  would  not 
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calL  it  dittrotii  Cbr  undoubtedly'  ii  waA  is  t 
sHUa  of  ver^  oaniidMabla  ^rooperitj;-* 
bm  ft&Ac  all  lif  •sertiona  ii  vat  aacMta* 
riLy  a.  tura  of  pcivaikia;  thoy  had  not  a 
rijlu  to  taloa  firon  the  country  a  ahUliag. 
moroitbaB  «aa  atMolutely  necenary  to  pay 
the  public  cueeditor,  and  to  upnoldthia 
eUahTiahinenta  which  wefe  lequirad  for 
tbo  aefiurii^  of  the  cooBCry.  They  had 
nOi  BMN»  right  to  take  fipoaa  the  peoplo 
mooey  to.  augioeet  the  ahikiog  fiuid^  the 
IirinQiple<  of  which  they  had  Sready  de» 
H^aBiLfaoo^  ihea  they  had  towaate  liM 
public  naooeniv  for  ny  otiier  purpoea  wha^ 
e^ier.  Betr Deiidea  the  ainkuic  ftiad  theve 
waaalacfo  aaiouat  of  niaodlaneoua ea^ 
tiraaf ,  ThefintiieaitoflbeaocatiauiAei 
vaa  a.  auia  of  50QyOQQL  for  building  of 
Chttrchea^  Qa  what  gpoiakki  waa  this 
mte  juatified?  Had  they  badpelilieaa 
fcooi.  the  people  fov  ohurehea  (l^Mrll? 
Bad  they  had  petkioaafet  a  tiagleiohtfrch? 
Glia  waa  ia  the-  habit  of  atteaeiog  at  the- 
tiaaewhearpetitionawerauaaaltypreaeDteds 
aad  ha  had  heafd  of  none.  Iffhe  ohen*- 
oailor  of  the  Exahequer  ahould  offin' 
theaiaB^  urounda  (asyel'heiiado&red 
aona).  for  puildinft  theae  churchei ,  why 
ahould  they  aot^.aa  had  beea  luggeated 
by  a  rigjlit  hen.  baronet,  act  aa  they  had 
dioae  in  Iipland.  limd  the  Ghiirch  the 
money?  Thera  might  be  a  period  in 
which  they  might  affiurd  to  giw  money  to 
the  church,,  but.  it  waa  not  the  proMnt. 
He  ahould  go  to  tha  next  item»  which 
waa  309,0001  for  the  repair  of  Windior 
Caitle*  He  waa  aa  well  diapeaed  aa  any 
maa  to  aee  the  monarch  of  Ihit  country 
lodgied  moat  magnificently;  but  il  waa 
worthy  of  conaideratioBywhether*  out  of  tha 
iiaeleaa*  palacea  belonging  to  the  Growa, 
the  meaoa  could  noa  he  found  of  providiog^^ 
Qoe  mAg^Gentreaidenee»  without  taking 
the  money  from  the  pocketa  of  the  people. 
He  had  no  doubt  there  could.  The  next 
kern  oa  which  be  ahould  remark  waai  the 
aum  apipropiialed  to  the  Sinking  Fand ; 
which  waa:  rakiiiafed  at  upwarda  of  five 
miUioaa  fat  the  fiuir  next  yeara,  and  whichr 
waa  all.  takea  out  of  tKa  pocketa.  of  the 
|lieople<  by-  taxationifv-He  ahould  now 
aidwert  ta  thft.auma  which  woukt  be  saved, 
if^  inatead  of  raiaing  thia  aum  to  aupport 
gublic  credit,  taxes  ta  a  conreapooding 
amountwere  given  up.'  There  would  be 
aaavmg^ifthSasaeaaedtaxea  were  given 
up,  of  SdO,OOOL  m^the  coUectioi^  of  the 
reveoaeai  which  would  he  a  relief  tathal 
amount  tfL-the.  public,,  ores  aad  abovei  the 
dfifnlcatiQjpi  fkom  tha  paymaqfta  ie(s^  the 


Badheqoer.  But«.  beaides  this  iwduorion, , 
now  that  the  finaiicea*of  aeouatry  were 
coadttcted  on  a  ayatem— -a  thing;  never 
thought  of  by  the  right  hoa«  gpaUeman^a 
pvedeoeeaora^-he  ahould  aag^aat  another 
iteaa  of  aaviag  on  collectioa,  which  could* 
be  effected  without  aay  loaw  to  tha  £x-> 
cheaaer.  According  ta  the  present  wa^ 
ia  wiHch  thedutiea  on  malt  and  bMrwena 
collected,  tha  collectioa  of  the  tax  oa  malt 
coat  140gQe02»,  the  ceHectioB  of  the  beer- 
tax  MOftOO(ML  Kow,  by  taking  off  tha 
beer*tax»  aad  mcteaaiof  the  tax  oa  malt 
in-  a  proportioa  to  cover  thwdeficieacyx, 
the  Mole  tax  could  be  ceOecftd  fik 
140^000^^  aa-  at  preaent;  for  notene.  addU 
tioflsd  public  aervaat  would  be  aeqsdred 
beyond  those  who  were  at  pceaent  em« 
ployed  ia  the  collectma  of  tha  miJt-datj, 
oeceiiae  the  aame  meaaurioff  andaarmyio|^ 
waa  required  whether  the  duMi  waa  lOt  oa 
20ak,.  sod  tha  only  additional  tsoublewaaf 
t» write  oae  figure  insleadof  tha  othec«) 
Without  caUmTatinft  therefoce,  the  eftct 
whichmuat  be  prodacedon  the  conaumptiqix 
of  malt,  by  leajriog  the  borineaa  of  brewioft 
free,  there  would  be  a  asvmgofjSCgpQoC 
ayear,  aU  of  which  would  accrue  directlfc 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  there  would  b% 
thia  addttioaal  advantage,  that  the  la&  oa 
malt  would  fall  equally  oa  the  poor  and 
OB  tha  rich,  while  the  tax  oa  neer  txt* 
onerated  the  rich  to  burthea  the  poee. 
Thia  wea  coatrary  to  every  principle  ef 
joatice  or  equity ;  and  he  did  hope,  thai 
whea  he  should  have  the  honour  ofi 
briagiog.  thia  subject  before  the  Ueuaeg 
they  would  remedy  an  evil  aa  palpable  i 
for  if  tha  revenue  were  to  remain,  evea 
upon  ita  preaent  footing,  it  ought  tal^ 
raiaed,  aa  wcJl  aacolleciad^  imon  proper 
and  equitable  principlea.  Taking  the 
various  itema-that  had  beea  submitted  ta 
the  House  altosjSther,  he  understood^  that 
the  inooose  of  the  country  would  be  sudi 
aa  would  give  ministera,  /or  the  four  yaar« 
ia  queatioa»  a  power  of  annually  redhcing 
taxeatandthe  amount  of  thisreduotioa 
■sight  be  between  siXi  and  seven  miUiowk 
But^to  thepciopoaition  of  furtherreductioat 
the  rsesistanoe  made  by*  governmeat  aeemi 
ed  to  be  founded  upon  thia  detenninatioa 
oa  their  partF— ^*  We  will  have  a  ainkhigi 
fandv*'  Surdy»  howevaer,  hia  maj^y'e 
nuoialeia,  before  thej  cape'  dewa  la 
pasSeaiealaadaakedfor  a  aiakia^  fmi4 
fom  four  jiMBSk  ought  to  iaqoinb  art  feoK 
sides  whether  tbare  waa  aa  meea^e  vHthia 
Itaip  reaebi  which  naglbti  ^ekh  saose  adr 
vantage  to  the»  peepVMitw  pnUm 
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oitdit — nay,   which  might  satiate  those 
gentlemen  whose  anxiety  for  public  credit 
made  them,  at  present,  the  warmest  tup- 
porters  of  a  sinking  fund.    By  tlie  mea- 
sure which  he  would  propose,  they  might 
take  every    Exchequer  bill  out  of  the 
market;  whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
for  instance,  government  would  have  to 
fund  those  very  Exchequer  bills;  and  sup- 
iiose  they  were  to  be  funded  at  75,  the 
loss  to  the  country  would  be  about  seven 
millions.    This  measure  was  the  sale  of 
the  land-tax  [hear].    The  House    was 
aware,  that  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
government   did,  by  what  was  perhaps 
uien  an  unjust  act  of  parliament,  assign 
away  from  the  income  of  the  country 
two  millions  of  the  land-tax  for  ever. 
With  the  motives  or  caoaes  of  that  act, 
be  had  nothing  to  do.     He  wanted  it 
to  be  now  put  in  force,  on  fair   and 
proper  principles.    The  preamble  of  the 
act  recited,  that  the  bill  was  passed  to 
justain  public  credit ;  and  he  now  called 
upon    ministers ;   to  apply  it   for  such 
a  space  of  time  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
attain  all  the  vast  benefits  that  he  was 
sure  might  be  derived  from  it.    If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  only  make 
some  slight  alteration  in  the  act ;  if  he 
would  put  a  fair  and  proper  price  upon 
the  redemption  of  the  tax ;  it  would  be 
sold  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  millions. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
sold  to  that  amount ;  and  if  by  such  a 
measure    government  were  enabled    to 
take  forty  millions  of  stock  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, couidany  one  doubt  how  immensely 
such  an  operation  must  raise  public  cre- 
dit ?     Must  it  not  do  so  upon  that  very 
principle  which  had  of  late  been  so  stre- 
nuously contended  for  within  those  walls 
-—that  the  supply  and  the  demand  always 
bore  in  the  market  a  relative  and  exact 
proportion  to  each  other  ?    It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  public  credit  would  rise, 
in    the  same  ratio  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  government-stock  decreased. 
I1ie  measure  he  spoke  of  would  give  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  selling  the  land-tax  to  thia  enor- 
mous extent,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
if  they  were  to  add  to  it,  aa  a  fair  induce- 
ment to  the  purchaser,  all  those  rights 
and  priinleget  which  would  increase,  of 
necessity,  the   value    of  the  purchase ; 
ntfkni^^  tibe  rights  accompanying  land  it- 
self aJU  ito  possession ;  such  as  those  of 
returraii^  members  to  parliament,  killing 
game,  eligibility  to  the  magistracy.    The 


tax  so  redeemed,  woald  increase  in  value, 
in  proportion  as  there  might  be  added  to 
it  the  benefit  of  those  additional  privile- 
ges to  the  holder  which  would  attach  to 
the  land.    It  did  appear  to  him,  that  if 
the  sale  of  the  landi-tax  should  be  thus 
effected,  public  credit  (and  he  nut  it  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  whethef 
this  was  not  evident)  would  be  sufRclent- 
1?   sustained  without  any  sinking  fund. 
There  could  not  be  the  objection  to  this 
plan,  that  there  would  be  too  great  a  ha- 
zard to  the  revenue.    But  if  this  objee^ 
tion  was  felt,  let  ministers,  he  would  say, 
carry  the  sale  of  this  tax  before  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  any  reduction  of  the  others. 
If  this  sale  could  be  effscted,  let  tbetaxea 
be  reduced  subsequently,  when  the  foault 
of  the  sale  should  be  known.    He  eoold 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  he 
would  give  to  this  subject  that  careful  at- 
tention which  he  was  so  capable  of  bestow-^ 
ing,he  would  find  that  he  would  speedily  be 
able  to  come  down  to  the  House  and  pro* 
pose  a  reduction  of  taxation.    If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  meanwhile,  would  only 
pledge  himself  to  consider  the  matter  with 
that  care  which  it  demanded,  he  would 
not  press  him  to  make  such  reduction, 
until  after  the  measure  of  selling  this  tax. 
should  have  been  effected.    He  could  not 
think  that  he  was  pressing  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  unfairly ;  but  m  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  thought  so,  at  least  let  the 
proposition  go  to  a  committee.    Surely, 
however,  he  had  no  right  to  leave  the 
proposal  altogether  untried,  and  the  act 
altogether  inoperative,  while  the  people 
were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  five  milliona 
a  year  to  support  the  sinking  fund.     He 
did  think  that  his  proposition  in, its  re-- 
suits,  would  cause  the  people  to  enjoy  a 
much    greater   share  of  happiness,  and 
public  credit  to  be  much  better  sustained, 
than  any  other  plan  that  had  yet  beea 
submitted  to  parliament.    It  would  also 
make  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  would 
here  observe,  more  popular.  At  the  same 
time,  he  admitted  that  the  reduction  of 
taxes  already  made  had  been  an  honeal 
one,  as  far  as  it  went ;  for  it  had  proceed- 
ed   upon    principle.     The   government 
might  haveffone  further,  however,  and 
have  reducea  more  of  the  assessed  takes. 
Still  aa  they  had  acted  upon  principle, 
he  should   feel  bound  to  give  them  his 
warmest  support  in  the  several  details  of 
thehrplan.    Convinced  he  was,  that  by 
following  the  plan  which  he  now  suggeat- 
ed,  the  miaistrY  would  render  tbeasselver 
2X 
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the  roo<t  popular  government  that  e?er 
esLi'eteU  in  this  coiintry — popular,  not  in 
the  fente  of  catching  at  fictitious  opplause, 
but  as  being  secure  in  the  rational  aad 
well-grounded  approbation  ot*  all  classes. 
Until,  however,  sunic  pledge  should  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  the  plan 
which  he  had  suggested,  he  should  feel 
himself  bound  to  support  the  motion. 
TheChancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
could  not  but  regret  to  find  that  he  was  that 
eveninsplaced  in  rather  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion ;  for  it  had  become  his  duty,  not  only 
to  defend  the  propositions  which  he  had 
on  u  former  night  submitted  to  the  House, 
but  also  to  assign  the  grounds  upon  which 
.  hecould  not  acquiesce  in  either  of  the  two 
plans  that  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  members  for  Westminster  and 
Abingdon.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
what  he  should  ha?e  to  observe  upon  this 
occasion  would  justify  the  ground  he  had 
taken  on  a  former  evening,  and  satisfy 
the  House,  that  no  reasons  had  been 
shewn  why  he  should  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  those  honourable 
gentlemen.  The  question  now  was,  not 
whether  taxes  should  increase,  or  whe- 
ther existing  taxes  should  be  maintained, 
but  whether  one  of  two  particular  modes 
of  proceeding  should  be  adopted,  by  way 
of  gWiog  relief  to  the  people^it  being  ad- 
mitted upon  all  hands,  that  a  certain 
amount  ot  taxes  should  be  repealed.  It 
was  obvious  that  this  statement  narrowed  , 
the  question  between^  himself  and  the  two 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  very  considerably. 
But,  before  he  proceeded  to  answer  the 
hon.  member  for  Westmin8ter,it  might  be 
convenient  that  he  should  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  whohad  just  sat 
down.  From  that  hon.  gentleman's  speech 
he  did  not  very  clearly  collect,  whether  he 
meant  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  or  not.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had,  however,  admitted  his  be- 
lief, that  the  propositions  which  he  (the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  badsubnHt- 
ted  to  the  House  a  week  ago,  were  right 
in  themselves,  and  he  was  obliged  to  that 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  justice  that 
hehad  done  him.  But  then  the  hon. 
gentleman  wished  to  superinduce  upon 
those  propositions,  an  additional-  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  in  the  way  and  by  the 
means  that  he  had  just  stated  to  the 
House ;  such  additional  reduction,  there- 
fore, being  contingent  and  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  a  certain  plan-onamelv  apian 
for  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  sale 


of  the  land-tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  had- 
said,  that  if  his  majesty's  government, 
would  undertake  to  look  thoroughly  int» 
this  subject  (the  practicability  of  giving 
greater  efficacy  to  the  bill  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax),  they  would 
find  hii  plan  an  efficient  one ;  and  that  if  it 
succeeded,  they  would  be  enabled  to  raise 
public  credit,  and  relieve  the  people  very 
considerably.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  upon  the  hon.  gentleman  s  own  plan» 
he  could  not  consistently  support  the  mo- 
tion of  tlie  hon.  member  for  Westminster  ; 
because  he  could  not  foresee  the  precise 
operation  of  his  own  plan,  upon  whieh  the 
reduction  of  taxes  was  to  be  dependent* 
Nor  would  the  House  forget  that  this  plaa 
of  reducing  taxation  by  the  sale  of  the 
land-tax  was  last  year  submitted  to  tbe 
House  in  great  detail  by  the  hon.  gentle* 
man,  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  then 
to  meet  with  much  supporL  The  hoo* 
gentleman,  therefore,  was  building  on  a 
very  slender  foundation  indeed,  if  be 
thought  he  could  now  persuade  tbe 
House  to  believe,  not  merely  in  the 
practicability,  but  also  in  the  efficacy 
of  his  plan.  For  aught  that  he  knewr^ 
the  hon.  member's  plan  might  be  a  very 
good  one  in  itself.  It  seemed  intendeia . 
to  infuse  more  life  into  the  provisiona  of 
the  statute  adverted  to,  and  to  give  nM>re 
activity  to  their  operation.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  some  reasonable  noeo*** 
sure  of  this  kind  should  not  be  resorted 
to ;  or  that,  taken  by  itself,  a  plan  might 
not  be  a  very  proper  one,  that  was  in- 
tended to  give  efficacy  to  the  law  respects . 
ing  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax* 
But,  what  he  hoped  was,  that  the  House 
would  not  be  persuaded,  that  to  give 
ffreater  efficacy  to  it  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  consequences  which  the  hon* 
gentleman  anticipated ;  for,  the  circus- 
stances  under  which  the  operation  of  the 
act  was  now  going  on— going  on  at  a  very 
slow  rate,  certainly— were  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  under  which  it  had  be-> 
gun.  At  that  time  the  price  of  stock 
was  low,  and  that  of  land  improving ;  and 
he  could  easily  understand  that  tlien  a 
party  could  raise  money  upon  his  land 
with  so  much  facility  that  he  would 
willingly  transfer  stock  in  order  to  re- 
deem his  land-tax.  But»  the  state  of 
things  was  now  different;  for  although 
agriculture  had  of  late  considerably  reco- 
vered, there  was  no  sueh  inducement 
to  tempt  parties  to  make  that  exchange . 
of  property  at  present»  which   existed.. 
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when  the  law  was  framed.    It  was  not 
very  clear  to  him,  therefore,  that  anj  in- 
ducement could  now  be  easily  held  out 
to  the  people,  that  would  ha?e  the  effect 
of  giving  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  land-tax  act.   The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  estimated,  that  by  the  operation 
of  his  own  scheme,  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  stock  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market.   But,  if  this  effect  should  not  take 
place,  then  the  result  anticipated  by  the 
non.  gentleman  as  to  a  large  reduction  of 
taxes  would  be  destroyed.  He  was  there- 
fore not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  hon. 
I^entieman's  reasoning  upon  this  matter ; 
and  as  little  to  the  hon.  member  for  West* 
tninster's  reasoning  upon  the  same  subject 
of  reducing  taxes,   to  which  latter,  he 
Would  now  address  himself.    The  hon. 
gentleman  had  prefaced  his  motion  with  a 
great  number  of  remarks,  some  of  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  strictly  applicable. 
That  hon.  member  thought,  that  when  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
expressing  an  opinion  (which  he  most  sin- 
cerely felt),  that  it  must  be  to  parliament 
k  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  look 
round  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
witness  the  improvement  that  had  lately 
manifested  itself  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  na- 
tion, he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  omis- 
sion.  Tlie  improvement  in  our  condition, 
to  be  sure,  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  gentlemen,  tind  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  beyond  those  in  parti- 
cular of  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin- 
ster  himself;     for   although   that   hon. 
member  had  frequently  dilated  on   the 
miseries  of  the  country,  he  had  never  been 
heard  to  say,  that  they  might  look  for- 
ward to  the  moment  when  the  country 
ibould  be  relieved;   or  at  least  he  had 
never  anticipated  any  such  relief,  except 
through  certain  measures  which  he  seem- 
ed to  look  to,  with  other  hon.  gentlemen, 
as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
with  which  the  kingdom  might  be  aflflicted. 
But  that  hon.  member  conceived,  that  be- 
cause he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  ventured  to  pay  a  just  com- 
pliment to  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of 
parliament,  he  had  therefore  overlooked 
all  the  merit  due  to  the  people,  for  the 
patience  which  they  had  shown   under 
suffering— the  energy  they  had  displayed 
in  action —and  the  6rmness  and  manly 
virtues  which  for  ages  had  characterised 
the  people  of  England.     He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  never  be  so  ungrate- 
ful to  that  people,  or  so  unmindful  of  the 


sacrifices  they  had  made,  as  not  to  offer 
to  them  every  acknowledgment,  which  he 
was  ready  at  all  times  humbly  to  tender 
them,  for  those  vast  exertions,  without 
which  the  unassisted  power  of  parliament 
could  never  have  attained  its  objects.  He 
had  frequently  expressed  this  sentiment 
before ;  and  in  an  especial  manner  in  the 
very  speech  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded,  who  had  that  night  argued 
upon  the  disappointment  which  the  speech 
in  question  had  produced  throughout  the 
country;    saying,  that  much    more  was 
expected;   that  it  was  so  framed  as  to 
hold  out  to  the  public  nothing   better 
than  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the  go* 
vernment  not  being  able  to  calculate  upon 
any  further  reduction  of  taxes  during  the 
next  four  years.     He  was  himself  aware, 
that  the  propositions  submitted  by  bim  on 
a  former  night  might  not  prove  what  was 
generally  termed  popular ;  but  he  could 
never  deem  it  to  be  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  minister  holding  the  situation 
which  he  filled,  to  overlook  those  great 
principles  by  which  our  commerce  and  our 
finances  were  to  be  governed,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  popularity  that 
would  confer  upon  him  no  solid  credit, 
and   produce  to  the  country  no  lasting 
good.     He  was  also  entitled  to  assume, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  unpopularity  of 
those  propositions— (a  fact,  indeed,    of 
which  he  Tel t  by  no  means  assured) — that 
his  majesty's  ministers  could  have  had  no 
other  object,  in  the  course  they  had  taken, 
but  that  of  carrying  into  practice,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  to  be  derived 
from  research  and  experience,  sound  and 
enlightened  principles  of  government  and 
commerce,  which  every  man  who  had  re- 
flected or  observed  upon  the  subject,  on 
the  one  Me  of  the  House  or  on  the  other,' 
in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  in  England  or 
in  any  other  country,  had  admitted  to  be 
most  essential  to  the  interest  and  the  wel- 
fare of  nations;     The  hon. 'member 'foi' 
Westminster,  having  done  justice  to  his 
motives,  had  argued,  that  his  propositions 
were  not  calculated  to  gratify  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people.    If  this   had 
been  the  first  moment  in  which  the  re- 
mission of  taxes  had  been  proposed,  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should 
not  hove  been  surprised  if  it  had  been 
thought  that  in  their  scheme  of  relief,  go- 
vernment were  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  must  surely 
have  forgotten  what   had  been  already 
done  under  this  verv  head  of  the  assessed 
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laxes^thal  within  the  Uit  thre«  yetrt, 
parliament  bad  repealed  three  milUonfi 
loclttdiog  the  whole  of  the  asaested  taxea 
of  Ireland.  It  muit  ha?e  been  forgotten, 
alio,  that  in  respect  of  other  branches  of 
Ibe  revenue,  am ing  from  taxes  tliat  bore 
Bao4t  oppressively  on  the  poor—the  salt 
and  malt,  and  leather  taxes,  for  example—* 
parliament  had  repealed  upwards  of  three 
inillions«  The  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
^kewise  to  forget,  that  during  the  last 
aession,  parliament  had  sacriBced,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
800,000/.  duties  on  the  distillation  of 
spirits  in  Ireland.  Every  thing  could  not 
be  done  at  once ;  or  if  it  were,  every  thing 
would  soon  be  thrown  into  confusion. 
If,  in  respect  to  the  salt,  and  malt,  and 
leather  duties  parliament  had  shown  a 
4iiposition— (and  whether  that  ditposition 
was  voluntary  or  forced  upon  them,  was 
not  necessary  to  this  discussion) — to  re- 
lieve the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  people, 
it  was  too  much  that  they  should  be  charged 
with  an  indifference  to  them  or  to  their 
wishes.  Iff  at  some  future  moment,  go* 
vernment  should  come  down  to  the  House, 
and  wishing  to  effect  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  should  sav  to  parliament, 
**  Aid  us  to  accomplish  this  measure,"  it 
it  would  be  found,  that  a  firm  and  steady 
adherence  to  the  same  principles  that  had 
hitherto  guided  their  conduct,  would 
enable  parliament— and  he  would  venture 
to  say  at  no  distant  period— to  eflbet  such 
further  reduction  in  tlie  taxes  now  paid 
6y  the  people.  It  was  because  he  thought 
that  bv  adopting  the  course  which  they 
were  about  to  pursue,  parliament  had  as- 
cended the  first  step  in  the  ladder  that 
would  lead  to  tbe  desired  result ;  he  now 
expressed  his  earnest  hope,  tliat  gentle- 
men would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  run 
away  with  by  any  proposition  like  that  of 
the  hoh.  member  for  Westminster,  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  popular  among  their 
constituents :  he  hoped  they  would  take 
a  wider  range  in  their  political  conduct. 
—He  had  now  to  advert  to  that  part  of  tbe 
hon.  member^s  speech,  in  which  govern- 
ment was  said  to  have  excluded  from  the 
public  every  chance  of  a  further  reduction 
of  taxation.  He  (the  chancellor  of  the 
^Exchequer)  had  proceeded  upon  the 
view  that  he  had  taken,  extending  as  it 
did  over  a  period  of  four  years,  because 
he  did  not  wish  that  they  should  go  too 
fast ;  for,  if  the^  did,  they  would  be  driven 
back  from  their  object ;  they  would  be 
doing  miscbief  instead  of  good.    He, 


therefore,  had  not  calcolaled  too  iiur,  but 
had  proceeded  upon  the  inevitable  ooo* 
sequences  that  he  deduced  from  the  im- 
provement  in  the  state  of  tbe  country, 
aided  as  it  was  by  the  reduction  which 
had  taken  place  in  taxes.  He  admitted— 
and  no  man  did  so  more  readily  than  bio»- 
self— that  to  reduce  taxes  was  to  do  n 
positive  good ;  and  by  increasing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  perhapa  to  prevent 
their  future  imposition.  But,  no  one  who 
exercised  the  foresight  which  a  minist^ 
ought  to  possess,  could  calculate  on  tho 
benefits  to  arise  ffom  such  a  reduction 
beuig  so  immediately  consequent  on  the 
act  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. Now,  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
taxes  last  year,  it  was  hardly  to  be  doid>t^ 
ed  that  the  effect  would  be,  to  increaae 
the  revenue  s  but,  on  mere  vain  conjec- 
ture, he  could  assign  no  fixed  definite  pe- 
riod at  which  that  increase  would  take 
place ;  and  therefore  he  had  explained  es 
a  former  night,  tliat  hia  view  or  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  tlie  country  at  the  cod 
of  four  years  was  conditional  on  thi*— 
namely,  in  case  the  revenues  of  tlie 
country  did  not  increasi^  and  the  ezpen* 
diture  should  not  be  diminished;  bat 
he  could  not  be  understood  aa  aayinsy 
that  our  revenue  had  not  incrsiaaeia, 
or  our  expenditure  had  not  diminished* 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  mistaken  the 
way  in  which  he  had  explained  the  aoi^ 
plua  the  country  was  hkely  to  poaaeasp 
and  had  thought  he  was  wrong  in  hia 
riew  of  that  surplus,  because  he  haid  taken 
into  consideration  that  portion  of  the 
money  received  from  Austria  which  waa 
not  appropriated.  But,  if  they  did  eefe 
make  the  receipt  of  that  money  available 
for  any  purpoie  of  expenditure,  it  waa 
clear  that  it  must  go  to  tbe  surplus  rewe- 
nue.  He  had  stated  to  the  House,  that 
nothtnff  would  be  deducted  from  it,  ex- 
cept the  grants  for  repairing  Windsor 
Castle,  for  building  churches,  and  for 
purchasing  certain  pictures ;  and  he  could 
not,  of  course,  leave  out  of  his  considera- 
tion the  remaining  1,500,000^  wliich  did 
form  part  of  the  surplus  revenue*  If  thia 
money  had  not  been  received  from  Austria, 
he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
obliged  to  call  on  the  House  for  the  three 
sums  which  had  been  subtracted  from  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  surplua 
would  have  been  reduced  by  1,500,OOOL 
Therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  lay  it  before 
the  House  as  part  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
—He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  ed* 
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Yerting  to  a  sufa^ecc  which  he  eertainly 
did  feel  to  be  of  tery  greel  importance. 
It  WM  ititroducedy  in  the  course  of  the 
lest  discussion  on  this  quefltion,  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Midhunt  (  Mr.  J.  Smith  ). 
He  (the  chancellor  ef  the  Exchequer) 
alluded  to  the  duties  on  law  proceedings. 
He  never  was  insensible  to  the  evils  arising 
from  those  duties.    He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  when  he  formed  his  financial 
statement,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  tbe  evils  which  did,  and  must  result 
from  the  operation  of  duties  of  this  na- 
tore,  as  he  afterwards  was.  It  was  a  fault, 
he  admitted,  that  the  repeal  of  those  du- 
ties did  not  enter  into  the  plan  which  he 
had   laid  before  the  House.     He  was 
BOW,  however,  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  infinite  evils — (that  word  he  thought 
was  not  too  strong) — which  arose  from 
those  duties,  that  he  had  endeavoured,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  find  a  way 
by  which  they  might  be  reduced.    And 
it  was  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfao- 
tion  he  could  now  state  to  the  House,  that 
ikkom  duties  might  be  reduced,  and  that 
too,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  in« 
frisffing  on  the  financial  calcuhition  which 
be  nad  idreody  laid  before  parliaoeDt. 
Ha  knew  that  by  this  statement,  he  ez<« 
posed  himself  to  the  reproach  of  not  hav- 
mg  considered  the  subject  sooner.  fHear, 
hoar,  from  both  sidea  of  the    Hbuse»7 
He  wM  extremely  happy  to  find  that  this 
waa  not  the  case,  ana  he  felt  most  grate* 
fol  to  the  House  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  received  his  intimation.  He  repeated 
that  those  duties  were  productive  of  infi- 
nite eviltf    He  knew  they  were  very  old, 
that  they  had  bee&  in  force  considerably 
more  than  a  century«^but  that  was  no  ar« 
^ment  in  their  fiivour.    Tbe  only  aiser* 
tion   he  had  ever  beard  made  m  theii' 
support  was,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
prevent  litigation.    Perbsps  it  might  be 
so ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  whatever  good 
they  might  produceundirectly  in  that  way, 
was  ten  thousand  times  less  than  the  evil 
they  must  create,  if  they  had  the  efect  of 
denying  justicMo  the  people.    Before  he 
proceeded  further,  he  should  slate,  that 
be  was  really  much  surprised  and  grati- 
fied when,  on  examination,  he  found  that 
tbe  amount  of  those  duties,  in  England, 
did  not  exceed    180,000^.    He  bad  no 
means  at   present   of  calculatiog   their 
amount  in    Ireland;   but  he  took  it  at 
20,00(M.,  which  he  believed    waa  a  fair 
estimate.    Consequently,  all  they  had  to 
meet  waa  the  difficulty  of  jMaking  up  a 


deficit  of  200,00(tf.  whtch  would  be  lost  by 
the  repeal.  He  bad  cast  about  for  the  poa^o 
fliible  way  to  find  the  necessair  means,  and 
he  would  now  slate  where  be  could  get 
them.    Tliere  were  two  modea  in  whfoh  it 
was  practicable  to  effect  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation.  One  was,  by  finding  other  resouroea; 
the  second,  by  the  reduction  of  expendi« 
ture.    Now,  let  not  oentlemen  suppose, 
that  when  he  spoke  ofotber  resourcest  he 
meant  to  impose  a  new  tax.    He  would 
not  make  this  a  matter  of  composition  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  in  the  calculation  he 
had  formed  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, he  had  omitted  to  include  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  revenue,  and  one  which, 
though  of  late  years  it  bad  been  unpro* 
ductive,  was  likely  in  future  to  supply  a 
very  brge  annual  sum  ;  he  meant  the 
CrowD-landi.  Gentlemen  were  aware,  that 
the  care  of  this  property  was,  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  ctvil-list  act,  confided  to 
certain  commissioners,  and  that  the  prew 
fits  arising  from  it  were  applicable  to  the 
public  revenue.    It  was  one  branch  of 
tbe  royal  property,  whidi,  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  c»vil  list,  was  assigned  over 
to  the  public,  like  an  expired  revenue  of 
the  Crown.     This  property  had  always 
excited  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  par- 
liament.   Many  objects  of  great  impor- 
tance, such  as  the  preservation   or  the 
roysd  forests— and  the  supply  of  timber 
for  the  royal  navy,  were  connected  with 
it^    From  tlie  improvements,  particularly 
in  Londo»,  the  produce  of  the  Crown- 
lands  had  considerably  increased;  but  that 
increase  had  been  more  than  absorbed  1^ 
the  expense  attending  the  formation  of 
the  new  street,  under  the  act  of  pariia* 
ment.  •  Not  only  all  the  surplus  produce 
bad  been   devoted   to  that    object  but, 
500,000/.  had  been  borrowed  at  an  interest 
of  5  per  cent,  which  had  since  been  reduced 
to  4  per  cent.    These  expenses  had,  how* 
e^r  ceased ;  and  the  revenue  would  be 
available  for  public  purposes.     During 
the  last  few  years  only  900^.  or  1,000£ 
had  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,    on 
account  or  the  Crown-lands.    That  sum 
arose  from  certain  alum  mines  In  Com* 
wall,  which  were  not  included  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  other  Crown-lands,  under 
the  civil  list  act.    There  would  however^ 
be  payable^  in  the  course  of  the  year  1895 
a  considerable  sum  of  surplus  revenue, 
which,  in  the  succeeding  years,  18^  and 
1827,  would  be  still  further  increased ; 
and,  in  the  latter  of  the  years  he  had  men- 
j  tioned,  lie  had  no  doubt  but  that  thcfO 
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would  be  100,000/.  applicable  to  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  country.  Thus,  this  new 
resource  met  one  half  of  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  sustain  by  repealing 
the  stamp  duties  on  law  proceedings. 
The  other  half  would  be  round  in  the 
saving  caused  by  the  regulations  now  in 
progress  (and  wnich  would  be  carried  in- 
to effect  as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  a 
xlue  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service)  with  respect  to  the  collection 
ofthe  public  revenue.  Onthissubjecthehad 
had  some  communication  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  irhn  was  at  the  head  of  thst  commis- 
sion (Mr.  Wallace);  and  he  was  em- 
powered to  say,  that  from  what  they  had 
done,  and  from  what  they  proposed  should 
be  d  one,  he  might  safel  v  calculate  on  at  least 
an  additional  100,000/.  from  that  resource. 
When  he  had  laid  his  financial  statement 
before  the  House,  he  had  calculated  on  an 
improvcmenl  of  .50,000^.  in  the  Customs ; 
but  he  had  not  taken  credit  for  any  saving 
in  other  departments.  Now,  however,  he 
could  conBdently  reckon  upon  100,000/. 
•arrisiog  out  of  the  regulations  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  which  with  100,000^, 
from  the  Crown*lands,  would  make  up  the 
de6clt  caused  by  the  repeal  of  those  law 
duties.  He  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  gentleman  through  all  the-  obser- 
vations he  had  offered  on  the  proposed 
grant  for  new  churches.  He  had  how- 
ever, made  one  admission,  and  a  very 
important  one  it  was.  He  had  said,  that 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  object  to  a 
grant  of  this  kind,  if  its  necessity  could 
foe  shown.  Now,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  should  not  have  demanded  it,  un- 
less he  felt  perfectly  confident  that  he 
could  prove,  not  only  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  it,  but  that  the  money  al- 
ready granted  had  been  properly  applied, 
and  that  beneficial  eflecu  had  resulted 
from  it.  But,  after  be  hsd  spoken  the 
other  night  at  such  extreme  length,  he 
did  not  think  he  would  have  done  that 
which  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
House,  if  he  had  gone  into  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  that  had  been  done  as  to 
the  building  of  churches;  and  he  had 
therefore  detailed  to  the  House  generally 
the  principles  on  which  he  thought  the 
grant  ought  to  be  asked  for.  He  should 
on  this  occasion  content  himself  by  say- 
ing, that  it  would  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  difficult  for  him  to  show  the  House 
very  cogent  grounds  for  this  grant.  With 
respect  to  the  diminution  of  taxes  which 
the  hOD.  geDtlcman  called  fot,  he  would 


I  not  discuss  the  point  on  this  occasion  ; 
because,  whatever  might  or  might  not  be 
the  effect  of  the  votes  to  whicn  the  hon« 
gentleman   objected,  the  great  question 
between  hiin  and   the    hon.    gentleman 
turned  on  another  point.     The  hon.  gen- 
tleman  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a 
'  radical  error  on  this  subject ;  because  he 
'  assumed,  that  government  could  afford  not 
,  only  the  million    which  he  proposed  to 
take    away,    but  also  700,000/L  of  that 
,  which  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
I  quer)   intended   to   remove.    The    hon. 
I  gentleman  wished  to  accotnplishhis  object 
by  the  application  ofthe  .500,000/.  intend- 
ed for  churches,  and  of  the  S00,000/.  in- 
tended for  Windsor-Castle.     [Mr.  Hob- 
house  said,  **  That  sum  taken  from  the 
Austrian  loan,  would  do  for  this  year."]| 
Yes,  it  would  do  very  well  for  this  year  ; 
but  where  would  be  the  provision  for  the 
next  year  ?     If  he  took  that  sum,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  prospect  of  next 
year,  then  he  did  not  entertain  so  busi- 
ness-like a  view  of  the  subject  as  he  ought. 
Therefore,  when  the  money  demanded 
for  building  churches  was  taken  into  the 
hon.  gentleman's  view  in  discussing  this 
subject,  the  question  came  ultimately  to 
this,  whether  the  House  would  superadd 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plan  to  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  plan  which  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
already  proposed  to  parliament.    He  did 
not  object  to  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
assessed  taxes.    They  pressed  neavily  on 
the  people :  they  pressed  with  pecuUir 
severity  on  some  classes.    But  it  shoold 
be  recollected,  that  since  the  year  1821,  a 
reduction  of  those  taxes,  to  the  amount 
of  2,500,000/.  for  England  and  Ireland^ 
had  been  effected.    It  was  not,  therefore^ 
because  he  denied  the  pressure  of  those 
taxes  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  pro« 
position  ofthe  hon.  gentleman,  but  be« 
cause  he  wished  to  begin  at  the  right  ^d, 
by  adopting  measures  that  would   ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  own 
view,  or  to  some  other  that  would  prove 
equally   beneficial  to   the  people.     The 
hon.  gentleman  had  blamed  the  govern* 
ment  for  a  step  which  had  been  taken  last 
year,  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  the 
house  and  window  tax ;  and  he  had  re- 
ferred to  a  circular  letter  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Treasury  to  the  different  tax- 
collectors,  directing  them  to  resurvey  cer- 
tain houses,  and,  where  it  appeared  neces- 
sary, to  make  a  surcharge;  as  it  was  clear 
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if  those  surcharges  were  brought  to  bear, 
sometliiug  considerable  would  be  gained* 
He  was  glad  of  this  o|>portunity  to  give 
the  House  some  explanation  of  what  the 
governijient  intended  by  that  letter;  what 
reason  guided  him  in  sanctioning  the  sur* 
vey ;  and  why  he  afterwards  directed,  that 
none  of  the  surcharges  which  had  been 
made    should    be    enforced.      It    ap* 
peared  to  hioii  as  the  subject  had  been 
brought  under  his  view,  that  in  the  coun* 
try  a  great  inequality  prevailed  in   the 
mode  in  which    bouses  were   assessed : 
tome,  indeed,  were  not  assessed  at  all ; 
whilst  many  houses,  in  the  same  relative 
situation  as    to  site,   convenience,    and 
value  with  others    in   the    same  neigh- 
bourhood, were  assessed  at  different  rates. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  find  houses  assessed 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  other  dwellings 
in  the  neighbourhood    which    paid    the 
same  rent..    Now,  the  essence  or  a  tax  of 
this  kind  was  equality  and  justice;  and  if 
an  evasion  was  effected  by  one  set  of  per- 
sons,  those  who  paid  the  whole  tax  were 
actually  robbed  of  that  portion  of  money 
which    they   paid    over  and   above  the 
fum  paid  by  their  neighbours.    He  there* 
fore  thought  that  government  ought  at  all 
events  to  examine,  whether  this  alleged 
inequality  did  exist ;  and  if  it  did,  it  then 
became  their  duty  to  see  that  it  was  levied 
fairly  and  equally  on  all.     He  was  ledio 
believe,  that  the  inequality  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  if  it  were  removed 
and  all  were  obliged  to  pay  alike,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  would  be  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  average  of  the  last  year; 
but  he  never  contemplated  screwing  this 
money,  at  the  existing  rate,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  were  subject  to  the 
tax.    He  thought  if  the  full    tax    was 
gathered  from  all  those  who  were  bound 
to  pay  it,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the 
amount  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  would  then  be  bound,  m  justice, 
consistency,  and  fair  dealing,  to  come 
down  to  the  House,  and  reduce  the  rate 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  tax  over  the  preceding  year. 
But  his  object  had  been  misunderstood; 
and  when  he  found  that  clamour  and  mis- 
representation    had    gone    abroad,    he 
directed  that  those  surcharges  should  not 
be  enforced.     He,  however,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  this  system  of  equality 
would  still  be  pursued,  anj  that  the  sur- 
vey should  be  continued  t  because  it  was 
most  unfair  that  one  maxi  should  escape 
the,  operation  of  a  tax  at  the.  expense  of 


another.  But,  if  the  result  should  be  a 
collection  of  duty  to  a  greater  amount 
than  formerly,  that  would  furnish  a  very 
good  reason  fpr  lessening  tlie  rate  of  the 
tax.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  now 
to  re-argue  the  question  of  the  sinking 
fund,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  thought 
useless.  The  House  had  decided  others 
wise :  and  it  was .  not  his  duty  to  weary 
them  with  arguments  which  he  had  used 
before,  and  which  had  been  considered 
perfectly  satisfactory  by  parliament*  , 
Assuming  as  he  did ;  that  the  House  waa 
not  disposed  to  depart  from  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  on  a  former  occa^ 
sion,  or  to  rescind  the  law  of  the  lait  ses- 
sion  (and  they  could  not  concur  in  the 
hon.  gentleman's  proposition  without 
repealing  that  law),  and  thinking  his  own 

Elan  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
est,  he  would  leave,  the  question,  most 
confidently  to  the  House.  He  would 
leave  it  in  their  hands ;  conscious  that  he 
could  not  be  justly  reproached  with  indif-.  , 
ference  to  the  wants,  the  wishes,  or.  the 
feelings  of  the  people— conscious  that  his 
only  desire  was  to  discharge  his  duty  on 
sound,  just,  and  rational  principles. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  rose  to  express  his  gratt* 
tude  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  bav«. 
ing  attended  to  the  suggestion  he  had 
thrown  out  on  a  former  night  relative  to 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  law  proceed* 
ings.  That,  however,  was  only  one 
grievance.  There  was  another,  wliich  be 
would  mention,  though  it  was  not  now  be- 
fore the  House,  he  meant  the  great  ex- 
pense attendant  on  such  proceedings.- 
He  did  not  think  that  the  taxes  which  had 
been  taken  off,  ought  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple. Afler  the  miseries  they  had  so  pa- 
tiently endured,  they  had  an  irresistible 
claim  to  every  possible  relaxation  frons 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  he  hoped  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
allow  an  efficient  reduction  to  be  granted 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  done,  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
were  still  heavily  oppressed  by  taxes. 
How,  then,  could  gentlemen  reconcile. it 
to  their  minds,  afler  what  the  country  had 
gone  through,  to  expend  the  sum  of 
800,000/^  in  any  other  way  than  in  that  of 
relieving  the  people  bv  the  reduction  of 
taxation?  He  would*  suppose  that  a 
gentleman  had  mortgaged  his  estate  for 
three  fourtha  of  its  viuue,  and  that  he 
happened  to  receive  10,000/.  as  a  '<  God- 
send.'' If  he  applied  to  a  friend  to  know, 
what  he  ought  to  do  with  it,  what  would. 
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Uiat  friend  tay  ?  He  would  tall  him  to  pay 
bit  debts  as  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 
But  the  applicant  might  aaj,  *'  Oh  1  m j 
cretlitors  are  not  very  pressing ;  beaidesi 
ibis  sum  will  not  pav  but  a  imsll  part  of 
my  debts ;  so  I  will  e*en  make  mjuelf 
comfortable  with  it."  What  then  would  hia 
friend  ssy  ?  Hewouldask,  *<  Areyour  rants 
exorbitant  ?  Ha?e  not  your  tenants  tha 
greatest  difficulty  to  exut  ?  Lower  your 
rents,  then,  and  don't  live  extravagantly. 
The  first  duty  is,  to  make  those  happy 
who  live  under  you ;  the  next  is,  to  pay 
your  debts.*'    The  country  was  thus  situ- 
ated ;  and  she  could  only  uphold  her  high 
character  by  adopting  the  principle  which 
he  racommendea.    He  very  well  knew 
the  odium  and  misrepresentation  to  which 
Ihoae  persons  were  exposed  who  objected 
to  the  building  of  churches.    He,  how- 
aver,  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
aoBs  whq,  on  principle,  opposed  that  pro* 
jact ;  for  he  saw  no  reason  on  eartli  to 
lustify  him,  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
in  voting  away  500,0(M.  for  any  such 
purpose.      He  could  assure  gentlemen 
that  places  of  worship  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  England  would 
multiply  as  fast  as  dissenters'  chapels,  if 
k  were  not  for  a  principle  of  opposition 
vhlch  prevented  tlieir  erection.    He  re- 
collected   a   very  pretty  church  being 
buDt  near  the  town  of  Nottingham,  which 
was  not  opened  on  account  of  a  dispute 
respecting  the  right  of  presentation.  Af^er 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  the  archbishop 
of  York  settled  the  controversy.    He  re- 
collected another  instance,  where  a  church 
having  been  built,  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese refused  his  consent ;  and  it  remained 
shut,    if  this  system  of  bickering  were 
done  away  with,  churches  would  rise  as 
fast  as  oKapels  did  now,  and  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  appropriating  a  shil- 
ling of  the  public  money  to  such  a  pur- 
pose.   He  Icnew  the  obloquy  which  at* 
tended  those  who  resisted  such  a  grant, 
but  he  was  old  enough  not  to  be  deterred 
by  clamour.     He  was  ready  to  meet  any 
argument  on  the  subject ;  and  be  would 
repeat  that  500,00(M.  was  not  wanted  for 
any  sudi  objecL    Neither  were  parlia« 
maot  justified  in  giving  S00,000/.  towards 
iha  repairs  of  Windsor  Castloy  while  the 
people  ware  tboa  oppressed  by  taxation. 
Ha  thoogbc  tha  pum  suggested  by  hia 
ban.  firiend,  as  a  subsCkuta  for  a  sinking 
fond  antkled  to  serious  coosideratioo;  but 
it'wat  perhaps  doubtful,  whether  so  pow- 
wfiii  a  raiourca  M  that  which  would  ba 


furnished  by  the  redemption  of  tha  land- 
tax,  ought  not  to  be  reserved  for  faiura 
contingencies,  in  case  we  should  ba  an* 
gaged  in  hostilities  with  other  countriee. 

Mr.  Gippi  referred  to  the  report  of  tha 
commissioners  for. building  churches,  in 
order  to  show,  that  SOC^fi&A.  was  wanted 
for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship.  The 
commissioners  had  annexed  to  tneir  re- 
port a  list  of  applications  from  diiiMrenC 
quarter-sessions  tor  assistance  to  further 
this  object^  which  assistance  they  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting. 

Mr.   WhUmore  expressed  his  deckled 
approbation  of  the   financial  statement 
which  had  been  laid  •before  the  Houaa  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman;  it  did  equal 
honour  io  tlie  right  boo.  gentleman  and 
to  the  country.    He  was  sura  tha  oountry 
would  feel  grateful  to  the  riaht  boo.  gao- 
tieman  for  the  principlea  which  ba  nad 
propounded,  when  thay  should,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  be  sensible  of  the  banefioial 
effects  which  would  result  from  them.    If 
he  felt  anv  regret,  it  was  becwHa  Che  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  carried  the.  excel- 
lent principles  which  he  had  advocated  tct 
the  extent  to  which  they  might  ba  carried. 
The  House  would  perhaps  anticipate*  that 
he  alluded  to  the  question  whicn  ba  bad 
last  session  the  honour  of  brinffing  under 
their  notice,  namely,  the  trade  m  com. 
It  wss  impossible  that  ministers  could 
take  into  consideration  a  question  mora 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple than  that  trade.    If  gentlemen  would 
examine  into  the  present  systems  &od  as- 
certain its  evils,  they  would  be  convinced 
that  justice  and  good  policy  deoaanded 
that  it  should  be  abolished.    With  rea* 
pect  to  the  motion  before  the  HousOt  be 
must  declare  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  vote  in  its  favour.     He  thought  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  go  at  preseoC, 
in  the  way  of  reduction  of  taxation.    He 
could  not  proceed  further,  consistently 
with  the  policy  which  ministers  had  pur- 
sued, and  in  which  he  fully  concurred,  of 
maintaining  a  considerable  surplus  of  in- 
come over  expenditure.    Much  as  be  re- 
gretted the  being  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  vote 
for  the  continuance  of  a  tax,  he  could  not 
avoid  k  on  the  present  occasion.  A  seoae' 
of  duty  compelled  him  to  vote  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  his  feelings,  but  in  accordance  to- 
hia  judgment. 

Lord  AUharp  rose  to  declare  tha  rea- 
iont  wbioh  would  induce  bia»  to  vot^  for' 
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the  motion  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster. 
He  would,  however,  first  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that  he  agreed  entirely 
with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
adopted  with  regard   to  silk  and  wool, 
but  he  differed  with  him  respecting  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  tax  on  coals ; 
because,  although  the  remission  of  the 
tax    applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where   the    tax  pressed    most    heavily, 
yet  it  was  where  the  tax  was  most  ca- 
pable of    being   paid.      He  had  heard 
with  great  pleasure,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take 
off  part  of  the  tax  on  law  proceedings. 
He  had  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
the  operation  of  that  tax,  and  the  result 
of  those  inquiries  had  produced  a  con- 
Tiction  in  his  mind,  that  no  tax  could  be 
vore  oppressive  or  impolitic.     His  right 
bon.  friend  had  inade  a  kind  of  apology 
to  the  House  for  having  changed   his 
aaind  opoii  the  subject.  But  until  c&ndour 
should  in  that  House,  be  considered  a 
crime,  and  obstinacy  a  virtue,  no  apology 
was  necessary  on  such  a  ground.     He 
a^eed  in  all  the  propositions  which  mi- 
nisters had   made  for  the  reduction   of 
taxation  ;  but  he  thought  that  they  should 
have  gone  a  great  way  further.    If  the 
House  had  done  him  the  honour  to  attend 
to  his  conduct,  they  must  have  observed, 
that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  a  sinking  fund. 
The  more  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  should  be  appealed  to;  the  more 
the  causes  which  had  produced  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  money,  and  the 
preient  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
were  considered,  the  more  impolitic  would 
k  appear  to  apply  five  millions  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.     The  national  debt 
was .  in    fact     nothing    more    nor  less 
than  permanent  annuities.    It  was  the 
same  thing  whether  the  annuities  were  re- 
deemed, or  the  interest  reduced.     The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
tbiji  year  to  reduce  the  4  per  cents  to  3| 
igfiit  cent ;  that  was,  to  reduce  the  annui- 
ties.   It  was  the  same  thine,  whether  five 
millions  were  employed  in  Duying  up  tlie 
annuities  or  in  reducing  their  interests  to 
the  extent  of  one-eighth.    It  appeared  to 
him,  that  no  person  who  had  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  course  of  events  during  the 
last  two  years,  could  attribute  the  reduc* 
tioD  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  amount 
VOL.  X. 


of  the  interest  on  money  to  the  applica- 
tion of  five  millions  to  the  redemption  of 
annuities,  but  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  increase  of  wealth  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. The  amount  of  the  annuities  upon 
which  the  sinking  fund  was  to  operate, 
was  twenty-seven  millions  a  year,  and  the 
utmost  that  could  be  redeemed  in  one 
year  was  150,000/.  Could  any  one  suppose 
that  such  an  operation  as  that  would  ma- 
terially influence  the  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market  ?  If  it  did  not,  then  the 
strongest  argument  which  was  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sinking  fund,  fell 
to  the  ffround.  On  the  other  hand,  could 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  the  five  millions 
now  composing  the  sinking  fund  were  left 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  be  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry,  it  would 
produce  an  accumulation  of  capital  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
money  in  a  great  degree  ?  He  therefore 
considered  it  impolitic  to  maintain  the 
system  of  a  sinking  fund.  On  that  ground 
he  would  vote  for  the  reduction  of  taxes ; 
and  that  which  formed  the  subject  of  his 
hon.  friend's  motion  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  first  that  ought  to  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Barins  observed,  that  after  all  the 
budgets  which  honourable  members  might 
bring  in  their  pockets  to  be  discussed  in 
that  House,  the  only  question  which  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  was,  whether, 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
a  sinking  fund  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  retained  ?  His  noble  friend  had  stated 
what  was  perfectly  true,  that  the  debt  of 
this  country  was  an  annuity,  and  that  the 
capital  of  the  debt  was  nothing  more  than 
the  limitation  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  annuity  could  be  paid  off.  But  the 
conclusion  which  his  noble  friend  drew 
from  these  premises  was  a  most  extra-, 
ordinary  one,  for  he  seemed  to  infer  that 
it  was  the  same  thing  whether  the  stock- 
holder was  paid  off  by  the  lowering  of  the 
interest  of  money  according  to  law,  or 
whether  the  same  thing  was  effected  by 
an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  ["  No,  no,"  from  lord  Al- 
thorp.1  He  was  happy  to  find  that  he 
had  misunderstood  his  noble  friend.  He 
would  therefore  abstain  from  making  any 
observation  on  that  point,  but  to  refer  to 
a  statement  which  he  was  perfectly  sure 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend  ;  namely, 
that  the  price  of  stock  did  not  depend  on 
what  was  called  the  trifling  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund.  On  that  point  he  to^ 
ully  differed  from  bis  noble  firieod«  .  Qa 
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the  contrary,  lie  believed,  that  the  price 
of  atock  did  depend  entirely  on  thai  ope« 
ration.  If  the  coantry  were  to  remain 
at  peace  for  ever,  a  sinking  fund  might 
be  dispensed  with,  without  much  incon* 
venience.  But  in  a  country  like  this, 
whose  history  exhibited  a  constant  alter* 
nation  of  war  and  peace,  it  was  iropoasiMe 
to  dispense  with  a  sinking  fund,  becaose 
a  roan  must  be  an  idiot  who  would  lend 
his  money  to  government  in  time  of  war, 
unless  he  had  the  prospect  of  being  re* 
paid  in  time  of  peace*  If  there  was  not 
a  sinking  fund  to  be  employed  in  making 
purchases  in  the  market,  men  would  place 
so  little  confidence  in  the  financial  system 
of  government,  that  they  would  not  touch 
stock  even  if  it  yielded  10  per  cent.  In 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  was 
abundance  of  capital,  but  no  credit,  in 
consequence  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  measures  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  on  financial  subjects.  He  re-* 
membered  that  not  many  years  ago  the  5 
per  cents  in  France  were  at  50  or  60, 
which  yielded  nearly  10  per  cent,  whilst 
at  the  same  tithe  the  direct  rate  of  interest 
in  Paris  was  only  24  per  cent.  Thus, 
Whilst  a  private  individual  could  procure 
money  at  2\  per  cent,  the  government 
was  compelled  to  pay  10  per  cent  for  it. 
It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  Hol- 
land, the  country  where  people  exhibited 
more  good  sense  on  financial  matters  than 
those  of  perhaps  any  other  nation,  should, 
at  the  present  moment,  be  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  in  which  France  stood 
at  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  interest  of  money  in  the  Dutch  mar- 
ket was  under  S  per  cent,  whilst  the  go- 
vernment securities  paid  about  5  per 
cent.  Such  was  always  the  ease  when 
the  credit  of  a  government  was  good  for 
nothing.  He  would  wish  those  gentle- 
men #ho  proposed  to  abolish  the  sinking 
fund,  to  carry  their  views  forward  for  half 
a  century,  and  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  country  engaging 
in  a  war  which  could  only  be  earned  on 
by  means  of  loans.  In  his  opinion,  the 
funding  system,  which  had  been  so  much 
abased  and  ridiculed,  had  been  the  means 
6f  saving  the  country  during  the  last  war  i 
No  doubt  many  abuses  had  taken  place; 
but  if  those  abuses  were  preventea  from 
ocemrring  by  a  course  of  moderation,  iJie 
iystem  would  be  one  of  perfect  wisdom. 
If  English  society  were  composed  wholly 
of  Quakers,  a  continuance  of  peace  might 
W  aniictpated ;  and  under  sucb  eircum* 
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stances,  the  abolftion  of  a  sinkins  funJI 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  great  loipop* 
tance;  but  the  how.  member  for  West* 
minster,  and  the  friends  who  supportad 
him,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  aU  averse  t& 
engaee  hi  hostilities,  and  yet  were  dia-i 
posed  to  leave  the  country  totally  iinmro«« 
vided  with  the  means  of  meeting  such  an 
event.  No  svstem  could  be  aaore  wia« 
than  that  which  enabled  a  country  to 
make  an  occasional  hostife  demonstratioii^ 
by  the  raising  of  loans  whieb  were  after-^ 
wards  to  be  repaid  in  time  of  peace.— H« 
knew  that  to  talk  of  the  repeal  of  tattv 
was  an  extremely  popular  topfc%  He  re^ 
presented  a  populous  town,  where  ^e 
right  of  voting  was  very  extended*  Hii 
did  not  affect  to  despse  market-plade 
popularity,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  h# 
could  please  his  constituents,  by  ssryiojf 
that  he  had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  sacs 
and  such  a  tax;  but  he  would  prefer 
telling  them,  that  he  had  felt  it  bis  dutj 
to  oppose  any  reduction  of  taxatimr^ 
which  would  have  the  eftct  of  endan^pit 
ing  public  credit.  It  was  possible  that  m 
great  country  like  this  migbt  go  on  bof" 
rowing  upon  credit  even  without  a  sink-* 
ing  fund,  until  the  world  found  them  out-; 
but  it  was  a  speculation  that  could  not 
last  long.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  goretn^ 
ment  to  make  every  possible  reductiotf. 
Having  done  that,  it  was  their  duty  toaaj 
what  amount  of  taxation  would  be  re* 
quired,  and  how  it  could  be  obtained  witb 
most  advantage  to  the  people.  The  sink* 
ing  fund  had  a  bad  name :  he  could  widi 
that  it  had  a  better ;  for  it  had  grown  in* 
to  perfect  ridicule  [hear,  hear !  frons  thtf 
Opposition]  ;  but  they  could  liavo  tfa 
credit,  no  security,  no  respect  from  fb-* 
reign  countries  without  it.  They  bad 
better  have  their  navy  in  disorder,  and 
their  army  and  their  ordnance  in  a  stit^- 
of  derangement,  than  their  finances.  Mtf* 
nev,  however  common-place  the  phrase^ 
might  sound,  was  the  source  of  great  tiA^ 
tional  efforts,  the  heart-spring  ot  goveni« 
ment.  After  the  taxes  which  the  dlao-^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  already  given* 
up,  he  was  willing  to  allow  that  the  fait- 
now  moved  for  ought  to  be  relinqofshedj^ 
if  possible.  He  ought  to  apologise  to  the 
House,  and  particularly  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  for  coNnng  forward 
with  a  budget  of  his  own,  now  that  tke 
minister  had  stated  his ;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  the  total  abolition  of 
the  sah^tax  was  not  an  object  so  desblibto 
as  it  appeared  to  aoipopeiiOAS,  wbeneooK- 
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pared  with  the  relief  thM  miglu  be  t&rd* 
^  10  other  matters.  The  salt-tax^  like 
^Ycry  other  taK»  waa  in  itself  a  miisance ; 
it  could  be  regardied  ip  no  other  lightt 
^d  as  such  it  was  fit  that  the  people 
should  be  relieved  from  it  aa  soon  as  pos^ 
aible;  but  the  question  nQ)¥  was,  not 
pierely  whether  it  should  be  taken  off,  but 
whether  it  was  better  to  take  that  off  than 
any  other  ?  In  proceeding  to  liehten  the 
public  burthens  they  were  bound  to  make 
the  best  selection,  and  he  would  confess 
that  this  choice  did  not  come  under  that 
description,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
judging.  In  all  times,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, Mlt  was,  perhaps,  the  first  object 
selected  for  taxation.  It  was  that  which 
returned  most  into  the  Treasury,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  raised  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  if  they  consulted  the  people 
.out  of  doors^  and  even  the  poor,  upon 
whom  it  was  supposed  to  press  roost  hea- 
vily, he  was  confident  that  they  would 
find  it  to  be  one  of  the  last  taxes  com- 
plained of.  As  to  its  use  in  agriculture, 
be  was  far  from  calculating  on  its  advan- 
tages to  the  extent  which  some  gentle- 
men had  professed.  He  believed  that  a 
substitute  had  been  found  which  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist;  and 
even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  small 
duty  imposed  on  it  at  present  would  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  use^— He  was 
also  of  opinion,  that  after  the  represen- 
tations woich  had  been  made  to  the  House 
qa  |he  subject  of  the  silk-tax,  the  right 
Jmni«  gentleman  could  not  persevere  in 
hia  intention  of  remitting  the  duties  on 
iulk.  Under  the  present  drcumstances, 
imlesa  the  whole  duty  were  tidsen  off  silk^ 
Jt  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  manu- 
ftcturenu  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  only  tend 
to  check  the  silk  trade.  If  the  right  hon. 
.gentleman  continued  the  course  he  had 
pointed  out,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  carry  this  part  of  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  silk  was  at 
present  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  he 
noped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not 

Sersevere  in  taking  off  the  duty.  If  he 
id  not,  the  tax  would  continue  to  yield 
460,000^  This,  together  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  salt-tax,  would  make  up 
probably  900,000^ ;  and  having  this  sum, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
;give  the  people  relief  by  taking  off  the 
.assessed  taxes.  They  were  the  most 
vexatious  of  all  taxes ;  besides,  it  was  eit- 
pedient  ^  reduce  direct^  in  preference 


to  indirect  taxes;  for  no  man  ever  thought 
so  much  of  tliat  tax  which  he  paid  in  the 
shop,  as  of  that  which  he  paid  directly, 
on  receiving  a  visit  from  the  odious  tax- 
gatherer.  However  polite  these  gentle- 
men were  (and  he  had  never  met 
with  any  who  were  not  polite),  they  were 
always  unwelcome  visitors.— As  to  the 
plan  mentioned  by  his  hon,  friend  thof 
member  for  Aberdeen,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  he  could  not  see  at 
present  any  thing  that  would  be  added  to 
the  disposable  resources  by  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution.  If  it  were  done  we 
should  stand  just  as  we  were,  and  it  would 
not  add  to  our  credit ;  still  he  would  not 
oppose  that  measure  ;  we  might  sell  it 
for  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase, and  realize  the  wholo  amount  of 
the  tax  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  with  ihci 
very  best  security.  But,  if  the  money 
were  carried  into  the  market  to  buy  2) 
per  cent  stock,  it  would  do  no  good. 
He  recommended  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  employ  the  money  which 
might  be  so  obtained,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  to  pay  off  the  debt  due  to 
the  Bank.  He  owed  money  borrowed  at 
par,  and  this  he  ought  to  pay  off.  It  was 
not  improbable,  if  the  country  only  pur- 
sued steadily  the  principles  and  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Cxr 
chequer,-!- ^and,  though  the  House  might 
demand  a  cnange,  he  trusted  it  woqid  not 
drive  him  out  of  his  course) — it  was  not 
improbsble  that  in  a  short  time  even  the 
S  per  cents  might  be  reduced.  Of  such 
a  reduction  we  had  an  example  in  Holr 
land,  a  country  which  more  nearly  than 
any  other  resembled  this,  and  he  coul4 
speak  with  confidence  of  Amsterdam, 
where  money  waste  be  had  for  2^  per  cent. 
The  House,  he  hoped,  would  therefore 
steadily  pursue  the  course  pointed  out, 
which  ne  considered  to  be  consistent  with 
the  high  character  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  security  of  public  credit,  and 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  found 
to  be  ultimately  the  most  efficient  mean,s 
of  obtaining  a  further  diminution  of  taxr 
ation. 

Lord  AUhorp,  in  explanation,  stated, 
that  he  had  applied  his  remarks,  not  to 
the  reduction  of  the  stocks,  but  to  the 
reduction  of  interest  generally,  by  ceasing 
to  withdraw  the  sinking  fund  from  tl^e 
active  jcapital  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  agreed  with  his  hoip. 
friend  who  spoke  last,  that  the  siokiqg 
fund  had  become  a  nick-name  for  a  thii^ 
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which  had  gone  into  general  disrepute. 
If  his  hon.  ^iend  thought  that  fund  was 
productive  of  such  numerous  good  effects 
in  peace,  that  it  was  worth  keeping  up  at 
the  expense  of  5,000,000/.  a-year,  he 
(Mr.  S.)  thought  a  diminution  of  taxation 
to  that  amount  would  have  at  least  the 
same  beneficial  effect  on  the  resources  of 
the  country.  They  would  then  be  im- 
proved by  an  increase,  while,  by  the  sink- 
ing fund,  they  were  to  be  improved  by  a 
diminution  of  debt.  The  example  of 
Holland,  to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  re- 
ferred, were  against  his  own  argument. 
The  government  of  that  country  was  bor- 
rowing at  five  per  cent,  when  individuals 
were  borrowing  at  three.  This  was  very 
wron^,  no  doubt ;  but  his  hon.  friend  had 
explained  h  by  saying,  that  the  expenses 
of  that  government  exceeded  its  revenue. 
Il  had  to  make  loans  every  year;  and  no- 
thing was  clearer,  than  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  capitalists  would  not  lend 
to  government  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
would  to  individuals.  It  was  easy  to  see 
what  roust  be  the  case  when  a  country 
was  in  the  state  which  Holland  was  de- 
scribed to  be  in  hj  his  hon.  friend.— He 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  his  view  as  to  law  stamps;  and 
h^  trusted  that  nothing  would  make  him 
depart  from  that.  This  was  not  only  a 
grievous  tax,  but  a  blot  on  the  laws  them- 
selves. It  was  one  of  the  excellencies  of 
our  constitution  that  justice  sliould  be 
open  to  all  men,  they  were  assuredly  con- 
trary to  that  constitution,  for  they  pre- 
vented a  large  number  of  people  from 
obtaining  justice,  and  shut  many  of  them 
altogether  from  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
Coosidering  this  concession  of  die  cban- 
cellor  of  (he  Exchequer  as  a  great  point 
gained,  and  giving  him  entire  credit  for 
the  principles  iie  had  laid  down,  he  was 
unwilling  to  push  him  further ;  be  never- 
theless found  himself  obliged  to  vote  for 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Excise  duties, 
there  were  no  taxes  half  so  vexatious  as 
the  tax  on  windows.  It  introduced  the 
tax-gatherer  into  the  house,  not  merely 
to  ascertain  how  many  windows  you  ought 
to  pay  for,  but  to  see  that  you  did  not 
possess  a  single  hole  more  for  the  entrance 
of  light  and  air,  than  what  you  actually 
paid  fpr.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  re- 
tain the  half  of  this  tax.  He  agreed,  too, 
with  several  of  his  friends  as  to  the  salt- 
4»x.    Hejhould  not  care  about  it,  if  it 


were  not  got  rid  of  altogether.  TIm 
amount  of  it  at  present  was  trifling,  but 
the  expense  of  the  machinery  was  veiy 
great.  It  permitted  an  excise  to  remain  on 
salt,  which,  though  only  of  a  trifling  value, 
was  still  an  excise.  The  country,  lie  be- 
lieved, did  not  feel  the  amount  of  the  tax  ; 
but  then  it  gave  birth  to  surveyors  and 
assessors,  and  tax-gatherers ;  all  of  whom 
might  be  better  done  without,  than  em- 
ployed to  levy  so  small  a  sum  as  the  satl- 
tax  now  was.  To  get  rid  of  all  this  om- 
chinery,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  hoOse- 
tax  might  not  remain.  It  did  not  require 
quite  so  close  an  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises as  the  window-tax,  and,  though  it 
might  aggrieve  one  class  of  persons,  a 
remedy,  he  thought^  might  easily  be  found 
for  that ;  though,  he  would  not  then 
trouble  the  House  with  the  details.  He 
would  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  hoB« 
friend. 

Mr.  Barings  in  explsnation,  said,  it  vaa 
plainly  not  a  want  of  credit  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  which  obliged  it  to  g^ve 
such  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  the  want 
of  a  surplus  revenue  to  devote  to  redeem- 
ing the  debt. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  could  not  agree 
with  all  the  propositions  which  fell  from 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Taunton. 
To  begin  with  the  last,  he  would  ask  his 
hon.  friend,  if  he  would  turn  bis  powerful 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  would  consider 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  tlui 
country,  whether  he  did  not  think  that 
public  credit  rested  on  some  other  fenn^ 
dation  than  that  of  the  sinking  fund  i  lie 
begged  him  to  consider,  if  his  own  fte- 
sence  in  that  House,  in  the  midst  of  dw 
representatives  of  the  people  (for  so  ke 
would  still  call  them,  however  imperfectly 
they  answered  the  description)  was  not 
a  proof  that  they  were  a  nation  of  free- 
men, governing  themselves  by  their  evra 
will,  and  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  despotic  ruler  ?  Was  not  diit, 
he  would  ask,  one  of  the  sources,  and  the 
chief  source,  of  our  credit  ?  Fond  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Taunton  was  of  attri- 
buting this  to  the  sinking  fund,  he  would 
ask  him,  whether  he  would  not  rather  lend 
money  to  the  government  of  this  country, 
though  it  had  no  surplus  revenue  what<- 
ever,  than  to  the  grand  seignior,  with  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  surplus  revenue  > 
Was  it,  therefore,  the  sinking  fund,  or  the 
free  and  stable  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, not  subject  to  be  overthrown  or 
changed  by  the  caprice  ofiaiy  one 
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was  it,  he  would  ask,  to  the  sinking  fond, 
or  to  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  country  was  indebted 
for  its  extraordinary  credit?  He  did 
not,  however,  rate  the  effect  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  in  augmenting  the  value  of 
stock,  quite  so  low  as  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Althorp);  but  though  he  rated  it 
higher,  he  roust  therefore  object  to  it  the 
more  strongly,  as  levying  a  large  sum  on 
all  other  classes  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  stock.  It  was 
obvious,  that  if  the  government  laid  out 
■five  millions  a-)rear  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  that  this  would  raise  the  value  of 
land.  Differing,  therefore,  from  his  noble 
friend,  as  to  the  value  of  the  sinking  fund 
to  the  stockholder,  he  must  still  object  to 
it,  as  laying  a  burthen  on  the  rest  of  the 
people  for  hts  exclusive  benefit.  It  was 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  debt  any 
longer  existed  but  as  a  permanent  an- 
nuity ;  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
were  only  felt  by  their  effects,  which,  in 
this  case,  was  the'^payment  of  an  annual 
«um.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  the 
payment  of  this  sum  might  be  rendered 
less  burthensonie :  one  was,  by  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  annuity,  and  the 
other  by  augmenting  the  funds  out  of 
which  it  was  to  be  paid ;  it  might  itself 
•be  reduced,  or  it  might  be  spread  over  a 
larger  quantity  of  capital  forming  a  smaller 
per  centage  on  the  Whole.  The  chande- 
lier hanginff  before  them,  might  serve  as 
•n  illustration  of  what  he  meant.  It  was 
suspended  by  a  counterpoising  weight, 
and  it  might  be  made  to  ascend,  either  by 
diminishing  its  oWh  weight,  or  by  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise.  Capi- 
-tal  was  the  counter-balancing  weight; 
and  if  it  were  increased,  thougn  the  debt 
.  remained  actually  the  same,  it  would  be 
proportionably  lighter.  The  question 
■then  came  to  this— whether  the  sinking 
-fund  would  be  more  productive  as  a  sink- 
ing fund,'  Or  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  ?  As  a  ddk- 
ing  fund,  laid  out  by  the  commissioners, 
it  did  not  nett  above  three  per  cent ;  but 
if  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  industrious 
and  ingenious  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom, 
and  employed  by  them  in  their  various 
branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  could 
any  man  doubt  that  it  would  not  multi- 
ply five,  six,  or  even  ten  fold  ?  The  nomi- 
nal amount  of  the  debt  would  remain  the 
tame,  if  the  sinking  fund  were  abolished ; 
but  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to 
pay  the  anniiKies  would  be  co^fMarably 


increased.  He  would  not  discuss  which 
were  the  taxes  the  most  proper  to  be 
taken  ofi^,  or  which  were  the  most  vexati- 
ous ;  but  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  not,  upon  any  consideration, 
be  induced  to  abandon  his  plan  of  giving 
up  the  whole  of  the  salt-tax ;  and  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Taun- 
ton, as  to  the  value  the  people  set  on 
being  relieved  from  the  remainder  of  the 
tax.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty 
on  salt  had  been  eminenUy  advantageous, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  confer 
still  greater  benefits.  He  trusted  also 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  swerve  firom  his  project  of 
taking  the  tax  off  silk.  He  did  not  think, 
however,  that  the  coal  duties  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  ought  pow  to  be  takeu 
off.  It  was  their  business  to  remit  such 
taxes  as  pressed  on  every  part  of  the  peo- 
ple; this,  however,  was  only  a  partial 
tax,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  had  as 

food  a  claim  to  relief  as  the  city  at 
«ondon.  On  the  whole,  he  approved  of 
the  budget,  as  far  as  the  remission  of  taxes 
went,  except  as  to  the  coal-tax,  which, 
he  thought,  might  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  unaltered.  In  the  present 
call  which  was  liiade  on  the  House  for  a 
further  remission  of  taxes,  he  did  not 
think  his  hOn.  friend  had  selected  the  tax 
which  it  was  most  necessary  to  abolish. 
He  would,  however,  vote  for  his  motion. 
He  would  rather  the  tax  should  have  been 
removed  from  malt  and  beer,  which  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  all  classes,  and  would 
have  been  felt  by  householders,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  the  window- tax. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  at  the  state* 
ment  of  the  hon,  member  for  Taunton, 
and  at  the  situation  in  which  it  placed 
gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House.  He 
differed  totally  from  his  hon.  friend,  and  al- 
most firom  every  one  around  him  [[alauf^fa]. 
He  differed,  he  said,  from  most  of  those 
around  him,  in  not  considerine  the  pre- 
sent question  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
other  question — shall  we,  or  shall  we  not, 
keep  up  a  sinking  fund  ?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  possible,  by  reducing 
our  establishment  both  to  keep  a  sinking 
fund,  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the  oebt,  and  to 
remit  taxes.  We  might  by  reducing  our 
establishment  take  a  large  sum  from  the  na- 
tional debt,  andlessen  the  amount  of  taxes. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  balance  sheet,  and 
from  that  he  would  prove  what  he  said. 
He  there  found,  that  the  expense  for 
the  miliiary-  and  miscellaneous  matters 
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amounted  to  sixteen  millioDi,  a  sum  more 
than  equal  to  the  whole  reyenue  of  the  year 
1792.  If  it  were  reduced  to  fifteen  mD- 
lions,  ministers  might  say,  as  he  well  re- 
collected they  said  three  years  agOt  when 
a  reduction  was  proposed,  that  then  they 
must  resign,  for  the  business  of  the  Goc 
vernment  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
on ;  and  yet,  when  the  House  declared 
there  should  be  a  reduction,  before  it  as- 
•embled  again,  the  noble  lord,  who  had 
made  this  statement  had  Mnreed  to  reduc- 
tions, amounting,  as  the  House  was  in- 
formed, to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
business  of  the  nation  went  on  as  well  as 
ever.  If  the  House  should  now  agree  to 
the  vote  of  his  hon.  friend— and  he  asked 
their  votes  on  this  ground — ^he  would 
pledge  his  existence,  that  the  ministers 
would  find  means  to  reduce  the  establish- 
ment below  sixteen  millions.  He  called, 
therefore,  on  those  gentlemen  who  were 
favourable  to  the  sinking  fund  to  votetfor 
the  reduction,  and  they  might  be  assured 
the  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  them  would 
be  increased.  As  to  the  gentlemen  who 
were  not  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  he 
believed  he  had  not  above  six  persons 
near  him  who  were  for  it,  to  them  he 
would  say,  vote  for  the  reduction,  and 
you  will  have  a  greater  sum  to  remit 
to  the  people.  The  hon,  member  for 
Taunton  had  asked  if  any  body  but  a  fool 
or  an  idiot  would  go  on  contracting  debts 
in  war  and  not  paying  them  off  in  peace? 
Certainly,  no  honest  man  would  do  it ; 
but  honest  men*  before  they  paid  off  their 
debtfb  considered  whether  oy  doing  it 
they  should  be  ruined  or  destroyed,  and 
if  they  found  they  could  secure  to  their 
creditors  a  larger  sum,  and  add  to  their 
own  comforts  and  convenience,  did  any 
honest  man  hesitate  to  do  it?  And  was 
it  not  the  business  of  the  House,  in  ap- 
propriatinff  money  to  pay  off  debts,  to 
consider  if  by  doing  so  they  added  to  the 
comforts,  con  veniences»andgeneral  wealth 
of  the  nation?  His  hon.  friend  asked, 
where  they  would  be  in  fifiy  years,  with 
no  mode  of  redeeming  their  debt  ?  He 
(Mr.  H.)  liked  to  look  to  the  past  for  his 
proofs,  rather  than  to  the  futurot  and  he 
would  shew  the  hon.  memberi  that  the 
sinking  fund  had  not  paid  offjisbgle  shil- 
ling of  the  debt,  but  had  augmented  it. 
That  money  had  all  been  borrowed  at  five  or 
something  more  per  cent ;  but  at  present 
money  might  be  got  at  4  or  three  per  cent. 
This  effi^ct  was  not  produced  by  the  sink* 
iog  fund ;  as  iiur  aa  that  fupd  had  opera- 


ted, its  effects  had  been  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  benefits  conferred  by  the  ainkt 
ing  fund  never  amounted  to  a  single  shil- 
ling, and  existed  no  where  but  in  the  ima* 
gination  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  followers* 
Th?  great  expense  of  the  sinking  fund^ 
and  the  great  sura  borrowed  since  it  was 
in  existence,  would  prove  this.  Taking 
the  24  years  subsequent  to  1796,  we  had 
in  that  time  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than 
609  millions;  while  the  real  expenditui^ 
of  the  country  had  not  exceeded  1S8  miJf 
lions ;  so  that  the  counti;y  had  borrowed 
no  less  than  479  million^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sinking  fund.  This  sum  had  been 
borrowed  at  the  rate  of  5/.  S#.  per  cent,  and 
the  contractors  were  now  buymg  up  atock« 
or  lending  it  at  the  rate  of  4/.  17s.  The 
result  was,  that  there  was  a  loss  of  6s.  on 
every  100^  borrowed  of  the  479  milliona. 
This  was  the  result  up  to  two  years  agow 
Then  ministers  admitted  they  were  wrongs 
for  they  came  to  (he  Housci  and  saidl 
we  have  heretofore  hfd  .onjy  a  nominal 
sinking  fund,  now  we  will  h^ve  a  real  one. 
And  after  this  immense  loss  and  this  cooi- 
fession,  they  were  still  to  be  burthenefi 
with  a  sinking  fund.  The  fact  wquI^ 
hardly  be  believed,  and  he  could  scarcely 
have  credited  it,  had  he  not  been  present 
and  witnessed  the  proceedings.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  could  never  allow  tlial 
transaction  with  the  Bank  to  pass  unno« 
ticed.  It  was  a  proceeding  which  would 
stamp  with  disgrsce  any  child  who  bad 
ever  learned  the  four  first  rules  .of 
arithmetic ;  and  all  that  the  present  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  do 
would  never  wipe  away  that  ataia 
[cheers] .  It  was  necessary,  said  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  to  have  a  real  sniv- 
plus.  And  how  did  they  accomplish  ]ii 
They  called  upon  the  Bank  to  lepd  thm 
five  millions,  and  that  loan  they  called  ^ 
real  surplus.  This  was  a  complete  cbeiit 
passed  upon  the  public ;  and  he  was  real- 
ly quite  surprised  thst  his  hon.  frieo.dy  the 
m^ber  for  Taunton,  who. was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  American  system  of 
finance^  of  which  simplicity  was  the  lead- 
ing principle,  should  recommend  this  sys- 
tem of  a  sinking  fund,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and,  more  than  all,  that  h^ 
could  suppose  a  nominal  sinking  fund  wa3 
necessary  to  maintain  public  credits 
Then,  with  all  the  experience  of  the  past 
before  their  eves,  let  not  the  House  of 
Commons  be  blindfolded  by  the  Govern? 
men(  because  they  had  done  some  .good* 
— Nili^f  having  shewn  thai  we  had  no  r^al 
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I  cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  respect  to 


■inking  fnotl,  he  ihould  prove,  if  ha  «.._    —  -   .- 

«IIoH^  R  committee  [criei  of  quettiori,  |  taxes,  he  thonght  thoie   should  fim  bv 

Juettion,  froin  the  miniiterial  b«iiche«J.  repealed  which  vould  give  the  grenteit 
Ih  ye«,  he  koew  thac  too  and  two  did  I  stability  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
not  make  four  when  he  added  them  to-  ;  Oa  Ih6  subject  of  the  sinkiog  fund  he  was 
gather ;  but  lie  also  kaew  that  if  the  compelled  to  declare  that  upon  that  ar< 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
two  and  one  made  four  he  would  find  per- 
sons tn  that  House  to  beliere  it  [cheers}. 
They  all  remembered  the  fsmous  Restda- 
tion  of  that  House  that  fourteen  ibilling* 
were  equal  to  twenty.  The  Government 
had  declared,  that  we  had  a  surplus  of 
five  millions,  wheress  in  fact  it  was  all . 

borrowed  ;  therefore  it  was  that  he  called  |  ven  no  answer  to  the  question  which 
opoD  the  House  not  to  keep  up  the  delo-  ,  had  put  to  him,  aamelvi  whether  56  mil. 


rangetnent  he  placed  no  reliance  i  be- 
cause he  felt  that,  ever  since  the  days  ol 
its  first  origin,  in  the  lime  of  sir  R,  Wal* 
pole,  up  to  the  present  hour,  its  only  use 
was,  to  furnish  ministers  wiUi  the  mean* 
of  extravagance. 

Mr.  H^hoMU  briefly  replied.     He  said 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gi- 
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if  not,  were  there  no  persons  in  lhec< 


I  to  consider  this  burthen  enormoas ;   and 


try  who  required  tone  alleviation  oFtheir  |  he  was  sure,  that,  whatever  opinion  might 


burthens  ?  IF  the  proposition  which  had 
been  submitted,  were  adopted,  and  the 
taxe*  were  reduced,  he  would  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  hia  bon.  friend,  that  it  would 
heroifter  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
how  we  could  best  reduce  the  three  per 
cents.  But,  did  the  House  suppose,  inat 
by  leaving  five  millions  untouched  they 
eould  improve  the  credit  of  the  country  ? 
IF  war  should  come  and  exigencies  arise, 
he  had  no  doubt,  as  the  chancellor  oFthe 
Exchequer  had  stated,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  money,  and,  if  neces- 
sary they  could  at  once  get  twelve  or 
tfah-teen  millions.  "  But,  said  his  boo. 
liriend,  who  would  lend  the  Govemn>ent, 
if  they  were  to  break  faith  with  the  pub- 
lic creditor  1  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
this  from  hia  hon.  friend,  who  bad  entered 
into  loans  with  the  Austrian  government, 
notwithstaoding  their  manifest  breach  of 
faith.  He  did  not  expect  to  hear  this 
from  his  hon.  friend,  with  all  the  kiKnv- 
ledge  which  he  had  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia. Upon  all  the  grounds  which  he  liad 
Btated,  he  thought  the  House  would  do 
wisely  and  honestly,  to  vote  a  further  re- 
duction of  taxes,  and  do  away  whh  the 
idea  of  a  sinking  fund,  altogether ;  and 
by  doing  ibis,  they  would  give  general 
satisfacUon  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Syia  rose,  amidst  general  cries  of 
Question  !  He  satd  he  should  gratify  the 
impatience  of  the  House  by  merely  ma- 
king one  observation.  Two  propositions 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
but  for  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  he 
■hoald  state  to  the  House,  why,  of  the 
two  he  should  give  tbe  {deference  to  the 
■ytteni  of  finasce  psopMedbf  the  chtn- 


entertained  in  that  House,  out  of 
doors  the  system  would  be  universally 
deprecated.  It  had  been  allowed  by  tu 
House,  and  indeed  by  the  GovemmeDt, 
that  of  all  the  assessed  taxes,  the  window- 
l^ht  tax  would  be  the  most  desirable  t» 
be  repealed,  and  therefore  it  was,  he  wa» 
anxious  to  press  it  upon  the  House.  His 
hon,  friend  had  talked  of  the  politeness 
ofthe  tax-gatherer;  but  he  believed  lE 
would  be  generally  found  be  was  polite  to 
the  rich,  but  very  much  tbe  reverse  to  the 

Eoor.  In  one  of  the  petitions  which  he 
ad  presented  to  the  House,  it  was  sta- 
ted, that  the  iax-g«lherer  had  actually 
taken  away  the  beds  of  the  nnfortantts 
people,  to  collect  that  very  tax  of  which 
tie  now  sought  the  repeal.  He  should  ' 
not  trouble  the  House  farther;  hot  bo- 
trugted  they  were  now  convinced  of  tbfr 
propriety  of  adopting  the  proposltkm 
[hear,  hear  I]. 

l^e  House  divided.  For  Mr.  Hob- 
houqe's  motion  89 :  Against  it  155 :  M»- 
joritf  67. 

Lilt  of  the  Minority. 
Abercromby,  hon.  J.      Cavendish,  H.  F.  C.    , 


Alien,  J.  If. 
Allhorp,  vise. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  O. 
Beraa^R. 
Belgrave,  vise, 
bight,  li, 

■        H. 


Calvert,  J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  J. 
Csvendisb,  C.  C. . 


Chalone^  B 
Clifton,  vise. 
Colborne,  TV.  W.  R. 
Creevey,  T. 
I>avics,T. 
DavenfMrt,  D. 
DenisoB,  W.  J. 
Denmaii,  T. 
DuDcaonoD,  vise. 
DuDdu,  Ikw.  T. 
Ellice,E: 
Gordon,  R- 
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Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Gurney,  H. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  J.  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  J. 

Hatchinson,hon.C.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jerroise,  G.  P. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
Kemp,  T. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Ke<^,G.A.  L. 
Leader,  W. 
Lennai^,  J.  B. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lloyd,  T.  M. 
Lockhart  J.  I. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Milton,  vise. 
Moore,  P. 
Mildmay,  P.  S. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Mundy,  J. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord,W. 
Pares,  T. 
Palmer,  F. 
Palmer.  C. 
Philips,  G.  H. 


Portmao,  £. 
jprice,  R. 
PoynU,  W.  S. 
Pyro,  F. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Roharts,  A. 
Robarts,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Stewart,  lord  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Taylor,  C.  M. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tiemey,  ri|^t  hon.  G. 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Warre,  T.  A. 
Webbe,  E. 
WestetD,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Wilson  sir  R. 
Wood,  M. 
Wrotteslev,  sir  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLZKS. 

Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Maberly,  J. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday,  March  4t. 
Abolition  of  Slavery.]  Earl 
Gr&svenor  presented  a  petition  which  he 
stated  was  signed  by  a  great  number  of 
respectable  persons  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
who  prayed  that  their  lordships  would  be 
pleased  to  consider  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  prayed  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  unforta- 
nate  negroes  in  the  colonies.  They  also 
prayed,  that  any  measures  whicn  might 
be  adopted  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  of  those 
persons  who  possessed  estates  in  the  colo- 
nicss;  in  a  Word,  that  while  justice  was 
done  to  the  slaves,  those  who  might  there- 
by sufier  loss  should  be  indemnified.  It 
seemed  to  be  an  understanding,  that-  that 
part  of  the  question  which  concemca  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  who  composed 
the  houses  of  assembly  in  the  colonies 
should  not  be  brought  forward  ;  that  their 
proceedings,  whether  right  or  wrong — and 
as  to  that  he  did  not  then  meani  to  give 
an  opinion— ^had  better  not  be  discussed. 
He  ahould'  tboirefof^  at  preimit  abstain 


from  entering  into  that  part  of  the  subject* 
but  he  coiud  not  do  so   without  tonM. 
explanation.    If  he  admitted    the  prON' 
priety  of  sometimes  acceding  to  such  an 
understanding,  be  must,  at  the  same  timer 
state,  that  this  principle  of  reservation 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
with  great  jealousy  ;  for  any  endeavour 
to  smother  or  Withhold  the  truth  had  sel* 
dom  any  other  motive  than  a  fiilse  deliatcji 
As  a  general  principle,  everything  like 
secrecy  in  public  affairs  was  to  be  avoided. 
Let  their  lordships  consider  how  far  thia 
system  might  be  carried.    A  noble  friend 
of  his  had  given  a  notice  respecting  thm 
state  of  Ireland,  wliich  involved  the  retto« 
ration  of  the  whole  of  the  civil  rights  nC 
the  Cathohc  poptdation.    Now,  how.vrere 
their  lordships  to  come  to  a  right  jbciaion 
if  any  circumstance  respecting  the  atat^ 
of  the  country  was  kept  in  the  dark  ^ 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  when    that 
question  came  on,  the  whole  facts  would 
be  brought  before  the  House.      There 
was  another  question  which  might  soon 
be  expected  to  come  before  the  Houae^ 
to  which  he  could  not   help  alluding  ;  - 
namely,  the  intended  grant  for  building 
new  churches.     He  could  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent   moment,  pretend  to  say  whether 
such  an  application  of  the  public  monejr 
was  proper  or  not.    It  might  be  right— il. 
might  be  wrong ;  but  that  was  the  first 
question  to  be  settled,  and  that  questien 
could  not  be  properly  determined,  white 
any  secrecy  was  preserved   with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  established   church. 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament,  before  this' 
measure  should  be  sanctioned^  to  inquirti. 
into  the  revenues  of  the  establishmentt 
and  to  see    whether  it  was  not  able  to. 
build  churches,  without  burthening    the 
public.    These  illustrations  were  sumcient 
to  prove  the  advantage  of  publicity,  and. 
thattiothing  was  so  injurious  to  the  ptib*. 
lie  interests  as  the  suppression  offacta^ 
and  secrecy.    Returning  to  the  subject 
of  the  petition,  he  concurred  with  thoa6. 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  unless,  slaverjf! 
wereaboHshed  m  the  colonies,  therewould 
never  be  an  end  to  the  slave  trade.    Let; 
England  but  once  sav>  that  there  shall  he 
no  slavery  in  her  colonies,  and  from  that 
moment  the  horrible  tra£Bc  wouki  be  put 
down.    Of  the  atrocities  to  which  that, 
trade  gave  birth,  and  the  misery  which 
its   unhappy    victims  endured,    nothins. 
more  woula  be  heard :  for  slavery,  ana., 
all  its  dreadful  consequences,  would  c;taae. 
throughout  the  worM.     Notbii^,  cft^ 
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%mMAj  cwM  lieaiDmadviBUgeoM  tp  the 
jilwicen  tMmeUes  than  wm  a  change; 
tm  property  In  the  coleaiee  leoiilcl'be 
benefitted  by  it,  loadegsee  not  anticipated 
by  those  fHhoha4  ne^  paM^  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  eonld  assore  their  lord- 
ships, that  there  were  persons  who  had 
€ri^  the  experioent  of  free  labour^  and 
that  it  had  answered  to  their  perfect  satis- 
facifOD.  The  instructions  which  his 
Baajetty's  mioifteri  had  sent  out  to  the 
colonies,  with  a  view  to  the  giiwlual  im*- 
prevemeot  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
and -final  abolition,  were  moderate  and 
|iidiciotts.  He  wished,  however,  to  have 
It  understood,  that  his  silence  upon  this 
question  would  depend  upon  his  opinion, 
aeeordiog  to  the  inibrmation  he  should 
veoeive,of  the  sincerity  of  ministers,  in  the 
disposition  they  had  manifested  by  their 
instructions. 

Barl  Baihum  said,  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  questions  on  which  the  noble  earl 
had  toucned,  but  he  wished  to  take  that 
ppportuAity  of  inforniiog  the  Hou^,  that 
tp-aMtcrpw  je*on^t  Jbe  would  ]aj  on  the 
table,  by  his  Majesty's  camipand,  certain 
papers  relating  to  the  state  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies.  He  would  avail 
himself  of  that  occasion  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  die  n^easyres  which  hjs  naajesty  s 
ministers  had  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
for  the  morid  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  negroes,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tten  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

■  ■ 

80CTH  America.]  The  £Qrl  of  Limt* 
poat  rose  to  lay  on  the  table,  by  his  ma* 
jesty's  commands,  certain  communications 
which  had  passed  between  his  Majesty's 
jKoyernment  and  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain,  relating  to  the  pro- 
mnces  of  South  America.  The  subject 
had  been  adverted  to  iivbis  majesty's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  but 
the  correspondence  could  not  then  with 
propriety  be  made  public.  As  however, 
the  causes  which  prevented  them  from 
being  made  public  no  longer  existed, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  their  being 
laid  before  -their  lordships. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  wished  to 
k^o#  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  esirl  tofoundan'y  motion  on  the  sub- 
jedtlftf  these  papera,  or  toreoommend  to  die 
RoiuMe  any  proceeding  respecting  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  did  not 
intead.to  me3ke  eny  motion  or  propose  tQ 
their  lordships  any  proceeding  connected 
With  ihes^'dMieti.   Tl»#y«Hsralaidon  the 


table  solelv  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  and  to  enable  their  lordships  If 
form  their  judgment  on  the  subject* 

The  Marquis  of  Larndoum  reminded 
thev  lordships,  that  soon  after  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  session,  he  had  inti* 
mated  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  A 
motion  on  the  Itate  of  the  late  Spanish 
colonies.  He  was  not  aware  that  the 
papers  now  laid  on  the  tabW  dould  <ion^ 
tain  any  thing  which  ought  to  make  him 
aiier  his  Intention ;  hut  having  dways 
been  desirous  of  allowing  his  majesly's 
ministers  to  explain  tbeir  system  of  policy 
with  reapeet  to  those  atates,  and  not  wish^ 
ing  to  embarrass  in  Mnj  way  the  question* 
he  should  wait  until  he  had  read  the 
papers,  before  he  came  to  any  final  deter* 
mination  respecting  his  notice. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  l^d 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
for  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  office  of  Clerk  of  Parliament.  It  was 
then  his  wish  to  postpone  this  proceeding 
until  two  noble  loros,  who  had  always 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  official 
business  of  parliament,  should  be  both  in 
town.  He  understood,  however,  that  the 
attendance  of  one  of  thoscnoble  lords  could 
not  be  obtained  until  an  advanced  period 
of  the  session ;  but  as  ihe  other  nobk  Iprd 
whose  assistance  he  wished  io  obtain,  was 
present,  he  ,did  not  think  it  proper  to 
delay  carrying  his  intention  into  efiect  any 
longer.  He  therefbne  ;aow  gave  notice» 
that  he  wquld  on  Monday*  next  mora 
their  lonldiipa  to  appoint  a^ommittee. 

Bounties  ojk  Irish  ;Linxn.]  The 
Marquis  of  LantdffOM  wished  to  advert  to 
a  subject  which  had  ibeeh  touohed  on 
during  the  last  sitting  of  the  House ; 
namely»  the  means  of  ameliorating  the 
state  m  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  a  con* 
versatioa^vbich  had  taken  place  on  the 
proposal  of  his  Majesty^s  government  for 
withdrawing  the  bounty  on  Irish  .linen,  ho 
understood  it  to  have  been  stated  by  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  that  the  reason  why 
the  bounty  was  to  be  immediately 
taken  firam  the  coarse  Irish  linen  was, 
that  no  exportation  of  that  article  had 
taken  place  from  Ireland.  Now,  when 
the  noble  earl  made  this  statement,  ha 
oooldnot  be  aware  of  the  real  st^te  of  the 
ease.  The  fact  waa,  that  during  the  two 
kit  years  there  had  been  an  increasing 
flixportation  of  coarse  linens  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  tlie  ebcquragqmentjtf  thia  inan\}f(|c« 
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lure  might  greatly  assiat  in  removing  that 
poverty  with  which  the  country  was 
afflicted.  It  might  be  rendered  a  valua- 
ble stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  dis- 
ireMed  population.  He  believed  that  all 
who  had  bestowed  any  attention  on  the 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  linen  roaoufacturies  In  the  south 
of  Ireland  as  a  great  means  of  ameliora- 
tion, lie  was  no  advocate  for  bounties, 
though  he  considered  them  far  less  mis- 
chievous to  trade  than  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  :  but,  though  he  admitted  the 
evil  which  was  attache!  to  bounties,  he 
must  observe,  that  there  wu  a  great  dif- 
ference between  enacting  them,  and 
suddenly  repealing  them,  after  they  had 
for  a  certain  time  existed.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  noble  earl  would  consider 
the  effect  of  rashly  discouraging,  or  even 
of  appearing  to  discourage,  a  rising 
manufacture  which  had  just  begun  to  be 
profitoble,  and  probably  to  find  a  demand 
m  the  markets  of  South  America.  It 
should  also  be  recollected,  that  this  manu- 
facture was  peculiarly  calculated  to  gife 
to  the  poor  population  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  that  species  of  employment  in 
which  they  could  with  the  greatest  faci- 
lity be  engaged,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  that  kind  of  enterprise  in  which  the 
land-owners  could,  with  the  greatest  safety 
embark  their  property.  He  should  con- 
clude with  moving  for  an  account  of  the 
2[uaBtity  of  coarse  linen  exported  from 
reland  during  the  years  1822  and  1823. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  when 
lie  had  stated  that  no  coarse  linens  were 
exported  from  Ireland,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  that  observation  from 
knowing  that  the  bounty  on  it  had  never 
been  drawn.  At  least  such  was  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received,  and  he  believed 
it  to  be  correct  He  wouldt^ however, 
state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  noble 
marqiMs  and  the  House,  that,  as  the  bounty 
•n  fine  linen,  was  not  to  be  suddenly 
withdrawn,  it  was  intended  to  adopt  the 
same  principle  with  respect  to  the  bounty 
on  coarse  linen,  and  to  reduce  it/gradually. 
Thus  the  evil  apprehended  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  bounty  on  these  two  ma- 
nufactures would  be  guarded  agamst  as 
far  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the 
encouragement  which  the  noble  marquis 
looked  forward  to  for  this  manufacture, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  realized.  He  was 
confident,  that  if  the  country  continued  to 
enjoy  the  Uessiogs  of  peacoi  the  difftisioo 


of  capital  would  have  the  niiost  beneficial 
efiect  on  all  branches  of  industry  m  Ireland. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday f  March  4. 

Communications  WITH  Franck  and 
Spain  rxlatinu  to  thb  Spanish 
Amcrican  Pbovincbs.]  Mr.  Secre- 
tar?  Canning  on  presenting,  by  comroaod 
of  bis  Majesty,  copies  of  communicatione 
with  France  and  Spain  relating  to  tlia 
Spanish  American  provinces  said,  it 
would  probably  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  addreaa, 
he  had  stated,  that  some  time  would 
elapse  before  he  should  be  able  to  com* 
municate  precise  information  as  to  the 
course  which  government  had  pursued, 
with  regard  to  the  "Spanish  Aqnericaa  pro- 
vinces— The  papers  which  he  now  laia  on 
the  table  contained  that  information. 

The  said  papers  are  as  follow : 

Communications  with  Francx  and 
Spain  rslating  to  thk  Spanish 
American  Provincbs. 

No.  1.— Extract  of  a  Memorandoin 
of  a  Conference  between  the  Prince 
De  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canniugy 
held  Oct.  9th,  1823. 

The  prince  de  Polignac  having  an* 
nounced  to  Mr.  Canning,  that  hia  exeeU 
lency  was  now  prepared  to  enter  with  Mr» 
Canning  into  a  frank  explanation  of  the 
views  of  his  government  respecting  the 
question  of  Spanish  America,  in  retana 
fox  a  similar  communication  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  previously  ofiered  to  make 
to  the  prince  ae  Polignac  on  the  part  of 
the  British  cabinet,  Mr.  Canning  stated-^ 

That  the  British  cabinet  had  no  disguiae 
or  reservation  on  that  subject ;  that  their 
opinions  and  intentions  were  substanliallr 
the  same  as  were  announced  to  the  Frencli 
government,  by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Caai* 
ning  to  sir  Charles  Stuart  of  the  Slat  ef 
March ;  which  despatch  that  ambaasador 
communicated  to  M.  de  Chateaiibriaodt 
and  which  had  since  been  published  to  the 
world. 

That  the  near  approach  of  a  crisis,  in 
which  the  a&irs  of  Spanish  America  muat 
naturally  occupy  a  great  share  of  the  at* 
tention  of  both  powers,  made  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
between  them  on  any  part  of  a  subject  ao 
important. 

That  the  BdUsb  gefwiuiienl  were  gf 
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opimoD,  that  any  attempt  to  bring  Spanish 
America  again  under  ita  ancient  submis- 
sion to  Spain  must  be  utterly  hopeless ; 
that  all  negotiation  for  that  purpose  would 
be  unsuccessful ;  and  that  the  prolonga- 
tion or  renewal  of  war  for  the  same  object 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  human  life,  and 
an  infliction  of  calamity  on  both  partiesi 
to  no  end. 

That  the  British  government  would, 
however,  not  only  abstain  from  interpos- 
ing any  obstacle  on  their  iMurt  to  any  at- 
tempt at  negotiation  which  Spain  might 
think  proper  to  make,  but  would  aid  and 
countenance  such  negotiation,  provided 
it  were  founded  upon  a  basis  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  practicable;  and 
that  they  would,  inaoycase,  remain  strictly 
neutral  in  a  war  between  Spain  and  the. 
colonies,  if  war  should  be  unhappily  pro- 
longed. 

But  that  the  junction  of  an^  foreign 
power,  in  >an  enterprise  of  Spain  against 
the  colonies,  would  be  viewed  by  them 
as  constituting  an  entirely  new  question  ; 
and  one  iipon  which  they  must  take  such 
decision  as  the  interests  of  GreatiiPritain 
might  require. 

That  the  British  government  absolutely 
disclaimed,  not  only  any  desire  of  appro- 
priating to  itself  any  portion  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  but  any  intention  of  forming 
siny  political  connexion  with  them,  be* 
yond  that  of  amity  and  commercial  inter- 
course. 

That  in  those  respects,  so  far  from  seek- 
ioff  an  exclusive  preference  for  British 
subjects  over  those  of  foreign  states,  Eng- 
brad  was  prepared,  and  would  be  content- 
^,  to  see  tlie  mother  country  (by  virtue 
of  an  amicable  arrangement )  in  possession 
of  that  preference ;  and  to  be  ranked, 
after  her,  equally  with  others,  on  the  foot- 
bg  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

That,  completely  convinced  that  the 
ancient  system  of  the  colonies  could  not 
be  restored,  the  British  government  could 
not  enter  into  any  stipulation  binding  it- 
self either  to  refuse  or  to  delay  its  recog- 
nition of  their  independence. 

That  the  British  government  had  no 
desire  to  precipitate  Uiat  recognition,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  chance 
of  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country,  by  which  such  a  recognition 
might  come  first  from  Spain. 

But  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely 
for  that  result ;  that  it  could  not  consent 
to  make  its  recognition  of  the  new  states 
dependent  upon  that  of,  Spain ;  and  that 


it  would  consider  any  foreign  interference, 
by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive 
for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay. 

That  the  mission  of  consuls  to  the  seve- 
ral provinces  of  Spanish  America  was  no 
new  measure  on  the  part  of  this  country : 
that  it  was  one  which  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  delated,  perhaps  too  long,  in 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Spain,  after 
having  been   announced  to  the  Spanish 

government  in  the  month  of  December 
jst,  as  settled ;  and  even  after  a  list  had 
been  furnished  to  that  government  of  the 
places  to  which  such  appointments  were 
intended  to  be  made. 

That  such  appointments  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British 
trade  in  those  countries. 

That  the  old  pretension  of  Spain  to  in- 
terdict all  trade  with  those  countries,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  British  government, 
altogether  obsolete;  but  that,  even  if 
attempted  to  be  enforced  against  others, 
it  was,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  clearly 
inapplicable. 

That  permission  to  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  conceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1810,  when  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain  between  Spain, 
and  her  colonies  was  asked  by  Spain,  and 
granted  by  Great  Britain ;  that  this  me-, 
diation,  indeed,  was  not  afterwards  ein- 
ployed,  because  Spain  changed  her  counsel ; 
but  that  it  was  not,  therefore,  practicable, 
for  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  commercial, 
capital  once  embarked  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  to  desist  from  commercial  inter- 
course once  established. 

That  it  had  been  ever  since  distinctly 
understood  that  the  trade  was  open  to. 
British  subjects,  and  that  the  ancient  cout. 
laws  of  Spain  were,  so  far  as  regarded 
them  at  least;  tacitly  repealed. 

That  in^  virtue  of  this  understanding, 
redress  had  been  demanded  of  Spain  m 
1822,  for  (among  other  grievances) 
seizures  of  vessels  for  alleged  infringe- 
ments of  those  laws :  which  redress  the 
Spanish  government  bound  itself  by  a  con- 
vention (now  in  course  of  execution)  to 
afford. 

That  Great  Britain,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  set  up  any  separate  right  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  this  trade;  that  she 
considered  the  force  of  circumstancest. 
and  the  irreversible  progress  of  events,  to 
have  already  determined  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  that  freedom  for  all  the 
world ;  but  that,  for  herself  die  daiinedt 
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«ml  would  cdntiniie  to  oiie  it ;  iihik  thcMiM 
any  attempt  be  made  to  ditptHe  that  cUiitty 
md  to  renew  the  obsolete  interdiction, 
such  attempt  night  be  b^t  cut  Aort  by 
ti  speedy  and  odfqualified  recognition  of 
theindependeneettf  the  SpiitilBh  American 
{States. 

-  That,  with  these  general  dpfftFona,  Knd 
with  these  peeulitfr  claims,  England  could 
toot  go  into  a  Joint  deliberation  upon  the 
Subject  of  Spanish  Amef  ica»  upon  an  ^tial 
footing  with  other  powers,  whose  opinions 
were  less  formed  upon  that  ouestiofi,  and 
whove  interests  Were  less  implicated  in  ttih 
decision  of  it. 

That  she  thought  it  ftir  therefbre  to 
iftplain  beforehand,  to  what  degree  her 
inind  was  made  op,  and  her  determination 
taken. 

•  The  prince  de  Polignac  declared,—- 

•  That  his  government  belieted  it  ib  ht 
«tteHy  hopeleis  to  reduce  Spanish  Ame* 
f  ica  to  the  state  of  its  former  relatiori  to 
Spain. 

That  France  disclaimed,  on  her  patt, 
any  intention  or  desire  to  avail  herself  of 
the  pfeseht  state  of  the  colonies,  or  bf  the 
(>resent  situation  of  France  towards  Spain, 
to  appropriate  to  herself  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Aitoenca,  6t  to 
obtain  for  herself  any  exclusive  advan- 
tages* 

And  that,  like  England,  she  would  will- 
ih^ly  see  the  ifciother  country  in  possession 
or  siijpcrior  coiAroerctal  advantagies,  by 
aiiiicable  ahiangements ;  shd  would  bt 
contented,  like  h\er,  to  rank,  aft^  the  mo- 
ther country,  atoong  the  MOst  lSiVout>ed 
nations. 

lAsrW,  rhat  she  idijurcM,  fn  itij  case, 
iOy  <fei%A  of  hctitig  IgUoUt  thb  coToniM 
by  fords  of  arms. 

Tke  ipHnce  de  Folighiic  j^Oeoded  to 

■•7. 

'  Thtft,  ft*  to  what  might  be  iWb  best  ar- 
Mgement  between  Spain  and  her  colo«- 
nieiSi  the  French  government  could  nOt 
give,  nor  venture  to  form  an  opini(n),  untfl 
19^  king  of  Spain  should  be  at  liberty. 

That  tfaoy  would  then  be  ready  to 
Otiter  upom  u,  in  concert  with  their  allies, 
and  with  Great  Britain  among  the  num«> 
ber. 

In  observing  upon  what  Mr.  Canning 
had  said,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  such 
•  cohference,  tHo  ^nce  de  Polignac  de- 
crarsd. 

That  he  SiMr  no  difficulty  which  should 
prettot  -EngfaDd  %rom  taking  put  In  ibo 


-Mtffereikio,  noWtffet  Mift  Mil 
nonhca  the  difetenee  in  tii#^  view  wbidi 
rire  took  of  (bo  ouestion,  frmi  that  takiMi 
by  the  allicM.  The  refusal  of  England  CO 
co-operate  id  fho  Work  of  roconciliatieii 
Oitght  afford  reflsoiY  to  think,  either  tku 
iha  did  riOt  toalljr  wish  f>f  tbatreeonoihab 
^wti  Or  that  she  bad  tome  olierior  objeot 
in  contemplation,  two  suppositions  equally 
injutioui  to  the  honovr  and  good  faith  of 
the  British  cabinet. 

The  prince  de  Pi^ignao  further  do^ 
dared, 

Thart  he  could  not  eonceivt  whst  eoold 
bemeatity  under  the  present  circumstanoMi 
by  a  pure  and  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  tbo  Spanish  coUuiiea; 
since,  those  countries  being  aotually  dis^ 
tracted  by  civil  wars*  there  eaisted  mi 
govemidOnt  in  them  Which  could  oSar  any 
appearance  of  solidity;  and  that  the  no* 
knowledgment  of  American  independence, 
so  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continued^ 
appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  less  tbMad 
k  real  sanction  of  anarchy. 

The  prince  de  Polignac  added. 

That,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish  colonieo^ 
it  would  be  worthy  of  the  European  go- 
vernments to  concert  together  the  tnemna 
of  calming,  in  those  dbtant,  and  scarcely 
civilized  regionsi  passions  blinded  by 
party  spirit ;  and  to  endeavour  to  briof 
back  to  a  principle  of  ooion  in  goYOW 
ment,  whether  monarchical  or  aristoeiali* 
cal,  people  among  whom  absnrd  and 
dafogierous  theories  were  now  keoping  op 
agitation  and  disunion. 

Mr.  Canning,  without  entering  faM 
discussion  upon  these  abstract  prindf  lii^ 
Contootled  himself  with  saying, 

Tbatk  howeveir  deurabie  th«  ostriUisb* 
moot  of  a  monai'dncal  ibrtn  of  govciti* 
ment  in  any  of  those  provinces  oaigbl  bi^ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  migbt  bo 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  00  tkm 
Other  hand,  his  government  could  not  tako 
upon  itself  to  put  it  forward  asoeoodi*! 
tion  of  their  recognition. 

P.  G.  C. 

No.  IL^Sir  William  A'Coart  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning.    (Received   Jma^ 

(Extract.)        Madrid,  Doa  SO,  18S^, 

The  enclosed  note,  though  dated  the 
26th,  did  not  reach  me  till  jpesterday.  By 
my  answer,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  Oficlose^  yon  Will  «ee,  tlM  't 


Marty  MskmMledgB  itt  KOtift,  fnmi^mg 
iff  ir— iniit  it  M  iBT  gov«niia«M> 
(Sjgned)  WuxiicM  A'CooiT. 


iUac^  Dk.  86,  1838. 
Ht^ouKd  Sir,— I  htre  the  booirar  to 
iflfbrta  yoa  that  the  kmg,  my  au{ru«t 
nntCe^  hn  determined  to  derate  his  pm- 
Hcnlar  attention  to  the  regolation  of  tbe 
tSain  concern iog  the  ditttnbed  ctnmtriei 
dF  Spsnith  Atnerica,  being  solicitoiu  to 
•scceed  in  pacifying  hia  dominiona,  in 
Miich  the  Hcedi  of  anarchy  bats  taken 
toot,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lafety  of 
ttther  govenrmenti.  Hia  mojeity  hn 
Hmefore  thtragbl,  that  he  might  jtntfy 
tSaknlRte  on  the  BBfiitance  ol  hti  dear 
alliei,  towardi  obtaining  reiulta  whirii 
Caitnot  but  prove  bebeficisl  to  the  tran- 
^bitllty  and  happlneii  of  all  Eorope. 
'  The  encloied  copy  will  put  yoa,  Sir,  in 
fiDSseation  of  the  orders  issued  to  hia  Ca- 
tholic majeity's  rapreaentatirea  at  tbe 
Coorta  of  Auitria,  France,  and  Runia; 
lnd  n  the  mjnisiera  of  Spain  hare  not 

C!t  proceeded  to  London  and  Berlin,  the 
ng  hii  directed  me  to  addreti  to  you, 
Sir,  and  to  the  mini«ter  of  Pniula  at  ihig 
Court,  a  tranicript  (^  the  latd  conunuDi- 
^tion  ;  which  his  majesty  hopes  you  will 
lane  the  goodnesi  to  transmit  to  yoor  go- 
vemtneni,  whote  friendriiip  and  upright 
ftoifcy,  ibe  king,  my  master,  trtnta,  will 
Know  trow  to  Bpprvclate  the  frankness  of 
tMtctnfimunJealion,  and  the  equity  which 
bn  dictated  the  basis  on  which  it  la 
foutnfid. 

I'iTKlI  njielf  of  this  opportunity,  Ac 
(Sighed)  Tbi  Cokox  db  OwkUa, 
To  tbe  Minuter  of  En^od. 

'  fit Alulatioii  or  Seeuud  Encrotvrein 

No.  S.) 
Cout  Ofalift  to  bii  Catholio  majaatjr'a 

Aiobusitdor   at  Paris,    and   miaiatCM 

Ploiipotauiary  at  Sb  Petersburgh  and 

Vienna. 

The  king,  ouraoTCnign,  beingreatored 
M  tile  throne  af  bb  anontara  io  the  tm- 
Joyawot  of  bis  herediUry  rights,  baa  sen. 
«aily  turned  bis  tbougbia  to  the  foi«  of 
kia  American  dominiona,  distracted  by 
civil  war  and  brought  to  the  Iwink  of  the 
Most  dangerous  precifisce.  Aa  daring  tbe 
taat  three  years  tbe  rebeUisa  ahiob  fn- 
aaiiad  in  Spain  defcated  tlta  coaataat 
eObrts  which  were  made  for 


tranquillity    i 
rescuing  the  I 


JUaaa  *,  iSSt.  nt^ 

the  Coaia  Fteiaa,  for 
rescuing  tKe  banks  of  the  river  Plata,  a|id 
for  preserving  Peru  and  Xew  Spahi ;  hia 
majaaiy  beheld  with  gritf  the  progress  of 
the  8amB  of  tnaurvection :  but  it  aflbrda, 
at  the  UOBK  time,  conariaiioa  to  the  lun^ 
that  repeated  and  irrefragable  psoofaeaiat 
of  an  iBmente  awnber  af  Spmiar^  r*> 
ataining  true  to  their  oatba  af  allt^anM 
to  the  throne :  and  that  the  sound  b»* 
jority  of  Americn  acknowledge  that 
that  hemisphere  cannot  be  Iwppy  unless 
it  live  in  brotherly  connexion  with  thoM 
who  civilized  those  countries. 

These  reflexisns  powerfiiUy  animate  bis 
majesty  to  hope  that  the  justice  of  hia 
cause  will  meet  with  a  (ina  suppoat  in,tb« 
inftoenca  of  tbe  powers  of  Europe.  'Aa* 
Gordingly,  the  kiag  haa  reached  upiui  ia* 
viting  tiie  cabiaets  of  hia  dear  ain  iati* 
mate  allies  to  establisb  a  confaranoe  al 
Paris,  to  tbe  end  that  Ibeir  pleMpoWa- 
liaries,  assembled  there  along  with  thoaa 


of  his  Catholic  majesty,  may  aid  Spaia 

'■      ■        •      affaii       " 
Dountries  of  America.    la  axaminiiw  tl 


I  of  the  revolted 


will,] 


I  adjusting  tbe  i 


impertent  questioti,  hia  majoatv  i— ,  — 
eonjunction  with  Iris  powerful  allies,  cosk 
aider  of  the  alterations  irtiich  events  hata 
produced  in  hJa  American  provinces,  atid 
of  the  relatioas,  which,  during  the  ditM 
orders,  have  been  formed  with  commer* 
cial  nations;  in  order  thereby  to  adopt 
arith  good  faith  tbe  Baeiisuras  moat  proper 
Ibr  ««nciliating  the  rights  and  juat  ia* 
MfVeU  of  tin  Crows'  af  Spaia  aad  of  ila 
sovereignty,  with  those  -whicfa  cir«a)n> 
stancas  may  have  oocasiooad  nth  reapect 
to  edier  naiiaoi.  His  majesty,  coofiiBay 
in  ih«  HatimeBtf  of  faia  aUiaa,  baacs  that 
Ibey  will  aaaiat  Mm  in  aocompliihing  Hm 
worthy  abject  isf  uphaldtng  the  priaciplw 
ofanMr  and  legitimacy,  the  aubvaraion  of 
whicb,  once  comasenced  in  Ameiw^ 
woald  pnaaatly  eommanicate >a  Envopa; 
and  that  Uiey  will  aid  him,  at  tbe  sans 
6me,  ta  le-establisfaing  peaea  between 
Ais  dinaion  of  the  globe  and  sis  crioniaai 

It  is,  thereiare,  his  majaMy*a  pleaauae, 
that,  penetrated  with  th«e  reasons,  ^id 
arailmg  yavraelf  of  the  resoorees  of  yaar 
wellJciwwn  talcats,  you  should  eodeawur 
to  diapoae  the  governmeat  with  which  yoa 
reside,  toagrea  ta  tbe  deaired  cooperation. 
For  which  me  eeenu  of  the  Peninsula  bam 
paved  tbe  way ;  authorising  yoa  ta  eoso- 
munieatca  copy  of  thia  vote  to  the  tni- 
uister  Car  Foreign  Affura.  God  pMeewa 
you  euBj  nara. 

(Si|iwd>  T«xCoi)bkmOwasia. 
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(Third  Enclosure  in  No.  S.) 
Sir  WiUiam  A*Court  to  Count  OfUia. 

Madrid*  Dec  80»  182S. 

The  undersigned,  &c»  Ac.  has  the  ho* 
DOur  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
count  Ofalia's  note,  dated  the  26th  of  this 
month.  He  will  hasten  to  submit  it  to 
bis  govemment.  He  begs  his  excelleocy 
to  accept,  &c. 

(Signed)         William  A'Court. 

No.  III.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir 

W.  A'CourL 

Foreign  Office,  Jan.  80,  1824. 

Sir»— The  messenger,  Latchford»  deli- 
Tered  to  me,  on  the  I4th  instant,  your 
despatch,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  count 
de  Ofalia's  official  note  to  you  of  the 
26th  of  December  last ;  with  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  an  instruction,  which  has 
been  addressed,  by  order  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  to  his  ambassador  at  Paris»  and 
to  his  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh. 

Haying  laid  these  papers  before  the 
king,  I  have  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  direct  you  to  return  to  them 
the  following  answer : — 
.  The  purpose  of  the  Spanish  instruction 
is,  to  tnvi^  the  several  powers,  the  allies 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  to  **  establish  a 
conference  at  Paris,  in  order  that  their 
plenipotentiaries,  together  with  those  of 
nis  Catholic  majesty,  may  aid  Spain  in 
adjusting  the  afiairs  of  the  revoltea  coun- 
tries of  America." 

The  maintenance  of  the  ''  sovereignty" 
of  Spain  over  her  late  colonies  is  pointed 
out  m  this  ipst  ruction  as  one  specific  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  conference;  and 
though  an  expectation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  force  for  this  object,  b;^  the 
powers  invited  to  the  conference,  is  not 
plainly  indicated,  it  is  not  distinctly  dis- 
claimed. 

.  The  invitation  contained  in  this  in* 
struction  not  being  addressed  directly  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  observe  upon  that 
part  of  it,  which  refers  to  the  late  '*  events 
m  the  Peninsula,''  as  having  '*  paved  the 
way"  for  the  "  desired  co-operation." 
^The  British  government  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  appeal  founded  upon  trans- 
actions to  whicn  it  was  no  party.  But 
ng  such  appeal  was  necessary^  No  varia- 
tion in  the  internal  .affairs  of  Spain,  has, 
at  any  time,  varied  the  king's  d^ire  to 
see  a  teraunation  to  the  eviU  arising  from 


the  protracted  atruggle  between  Spain 
and  Spanish  America;  or  his  majeaty'a 
disposition  to  concur  in  bringing  about 
that  termination. 

From  the  year  1810,  when  his  majesty 'a 
single  mediation  was  asked  and  granted 
to-  Spain,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
her  colonies,^-the  disturbances  in  wliidi 
colonies  had  then  but  newly  broken  out» 
— to  the  year  1818,  when  the  aame  task, 
increased  in  difficulty  by  the  course  and 
complication  of  events  m  America,  waa 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ailied 
powers  assembled  in  conference  at  Atx- 
Ja-Chapelle ;  and  from  the  year  1818  ta 
the  present  time,  the  good  offices  of  hia 
majesty  for  this  purpose  have  always  bemi 
at  the  service  of  Spain,  within  limttationa 
and  upon  conditions  which  have  been  ia 
each  instance  explicitly  described. 

Those  limitations  have  uniformly  ex- 
cluded the  employment  of  force  or  of 
menace  against  the  colonies,  on  the  paft 
of  any  mediating  power ;  and  those  con* 
ditions  have  uniformly  required  the  pre- 
vious statement  by  Spain,  of  some  definite 
and  intelligible  proposition,  and,  the  dia- 
continuance,  on  her  part,  of  a  syatem 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  new  relations 
which  have  grown  up  between  the  Ame* 
rican  provinces  and  other  countries. 

The  fruitless  issue  of  the  conferences 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  have  deterred 
the  British  ffovernment  from  acceding  to 
a  proposal  for  again  entertaining,  in  ooa^ 
ference,  the  question  of  a  mediation  be* 
tween  Spain  and  the  American  provincesr 
even  if  other  circumstances  had  remained 
nearly  the  same.  But  the  eveota  whicb' 
have  followed  each  other  with  such  rapi-r 
dity  during  the  last  &ve  years,  have  Ofe- 
ated  so  essential  a  difference,  as  well-  ki 
the  relative  situation  in  which  Spain  and 
the  American  provinces  stood,  and  now 
stand  to  each  other,  as  in  the  external  re- 
lations and  the  internal  circumstanoea  of 
the  provinces  themselves,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  hope  that  any  mediation,  not 
founded  on  the  basis  of  independenne, 
could  now  be  successful. 

The  best  proof  which  the  British  go- 
vernment can  give  of  the  interest  whidt 
it  continues  to  feel  for  Spain  is,  to  state 
frankly  their  opinion  as  to  the  course 
mdst  advisable  to  be  pursued  by  hia 
Catholic  majesty ;  and  to  answer  with  the 
like  frankness  the  question  implied  in  M» 
OfiUia's  instruction,  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  own  relations  with  Spamsh. 
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.  There  isno  hesitttion  in anftweriirg this 
question.  The  subjecU  of  bit  oMJeity 
have  for  many  years  carried  on  trade  and 
formed  commercial  connexions  in  all  the 
American  provinces,  which  have  declared 
their  separation  from  Spain. 

This  trade  was  originally  opened  with 
the  consent  of  the  Spanish  government. 
It  has  grown  gradually  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  some  direct  protection,  by 
the  establishment  at  several  ports  and 
places  in  those  provinces,  of  consuls  on 
the  part  of  this  country — a  measure  long 
deferred  out  of  delicacy  to  Spain,  and  not 
resorted  to  at  last  without  distinct  and 
timely  notification  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

As  to  any  further  srep  to  be  taken  by 
his  majesty  towards  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  dejitcto  governments  of  America, 
the  decision  must  (as  has  already  been 
stated  more  than  once  to  Spain  and  to 
other  powers)  depend  upon  various  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  among  others,  upon  the 
reports  which  the  British  government  may 
receive  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
several  American  provinces. 

But  it  appears  manifest  to  the  British 
government,  that  if  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  globe  should  remain  much  longer 
without  any  recognized  political  existence 
or  any  definite  political  connexion  with 
the  established  governments  of  Europe, 
the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  at  once  most  embarrassing  to 
those  governments,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  all  European  nations. 

For  these  reasons,  sOid  not  from  mere 
views  of  selfish  policy,  the  British  govern- 
ment is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  re- 
cognition of  such  of  the  new  states  as 
have  established  dejacto  their  separate 
political  existence,  cannot  be  much  longer 
delaved. 

The  British  government  have  no  desire 
to  anticipate  Spain  in  that  recognition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  every  account 
their  wish,  that  his  Catholic  majesty 
should  have  the  grace  and  the  advantage 
of  leading  the  way,  in  that  recognition, 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  the 
court  of  Madrid  must  be  aware,  that  the 
discretion  of  his  majesty  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  indefinitely  bound  up  by  that 
of  his  Catholic  majesty;  and  that  even 
before  many  months  elapse,  the  desire 
now  sincerely  felt  by  the  Briti^  govern- 
ment, to  leave  this  precedency  to  Spain, 
may  be  overborne  by  considerations  of  a 
more  comprehensive  naturei—considera*- 


tions  regarding  not  only  the  essential  in- 
terests of  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  the 
relations  of  the  old  world  with  the  new. 

Should  Spain  resolve  to  avail  herself  of 
the  opportunity  yet  within  her  power,  the 
British  government  would,  if  the  court  of 
Madrid  desired  it,  willingly  afford  its 
countenance  and  aid  to  .  a  negotiation, 
commenced  on  that  only  basis,  which  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  now  practicable ;  and 
would  see,  without  reluctance,  the  con- 
clusion, through  a  negotiation  on  that 
basis,  of  an  arrangement,  by  which  the 
mother  country  should  be  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  commercial  advantages  sa* 
perior  to  those  conceded  to  other  nations. 

For  herself,  Great  Britain  asks  no  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  trade,  do  Invidious 
preference,  but  equal  freedom  of  com- 
merce for  all* 

If  Spain  shall  determine  to  persevere 
in  other  counsels,  it  cannot  butbe  expect- 
ed that  Great  Britain  must  take  her  own 
course  upon  this  matter,  when  the  time 
for  taking  it  shall  arrive ;  of  which  Spain 
shall  have  full  and  early  intimation; 

Notliing  that  is  here  stated  can  occasion 
to  the  Spanish  government,  any  surprise* 

In  my  despatch  to  sir  Charles  Stuart 
of  the  Slst  of  March,  1823,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Spanish  government, 
the  opinion  was  distinctly  expressed,  that 
"  time  and  the  course  of  events  had  sul>- 
stantially  decided  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country; 
although  the  formal  recognition  of  those 
provinces,  as  independent  states,  by  hia 
majestjT,  might  be  hastened  or  retarded 
by  various  external  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  the  more  or  lass  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, in  each  state,  towards  a  regular 
and  settled  form  of  government.'' 

At  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  communi- 
cation* made  in  the  first  instance  to 
France,  and  afterwards  to  other  power8,t 
as  well  as  to  Spain,  the  same  opinions 
were  repeated ;  with  this  specific  addition, 
that  in  either  of  two  cases  (now  happily 
not  likely  to  occur),  in  that  of  any  at* 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  revive  the 
obsolete  interdiction  of  intercourse  with 
countries  over  which  she  has  no  longer 
any  actual  dominion :  or  in  that  of  the 
employment  of  foreign  assistance  to  re- 

*  The  Memorandum  of  conferences- 
No.  1. 

.  t  Austria,  Russia,  Pmssia,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlandsi  and  the  United  Statea 
of  Americat 
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establish  her  domiDion  tn  those  eoaiftries 
bj  force  of  anm;  the  recognition  of  such 
new  states  by  fiis  majesCj  would  be  decid- 
ed and  immediate. 

After  thus  declaring  to  jou,  for  the  in- 
fbrmation  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  -the  Britinh  govern- 
tnent  on  the  points  on  which  Spain  re- 
quires the  advice  of  her  Allies,  it  does 
not  appear  to  the  British  Cabinet  at  all 
necessary  to  ^  into  a  conference,  to  de- 
clare that  opinion  anew ;  even  if  it  were 
perfectly  clear,  fVora  the  tenour  of  M. 
Ofiilia's  instruction,  that  Great  Britain  is 
in  fact  included  in  the  invitation  to  the 
conference  at  Pans* 

'  Every  one  of  the  powers  so  invited  has 
been  constantly  and  unreservedly  apprised 
not  only  of  each  step  which  the  British 
government  has  taken,  but  of  every  opi- 
nion which  it  has  formed  on  this  subject 
^--and  this  despatch  will  be  communicated 
to  them  all. 

If  those  powers  should  severally  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  Ghreat  Brt* 
tain,  the  concurrent  expression  of  their 
several  opinions  cannot  nave  less  weight 
in  the  juogment  of  Spain,— and  must  na* 
turally  be  more  acceptable  to  her  feel- 
higs,  than,  if  such  concurrence,  being  the 
result  of  a  conference  of  five  powers, 
should  carry  the  appearance  of  a  concert- 
ed dictation. 

If  (unhappHy,  as  we  think)  the  allies, 
or  any  of  them,  should  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  we  shall  at  least  have 
avoided  the  incouTenience  of  a  discussion 
by  which  our  own  opinion  could  not  have 
been  changed;— we  shall  have  avoided 
an  appearance  of  mystery,  by  which  the 
jealousy  of  other  parties  might  have  been 
excited;  we  shall  have  avoided  a  delay 
which  the  state  of  the  question  may  hardly 
idlow. 

Meanwhile,  this  explicit  recapitulation 
of  the  whole  course  or  our  sentiments  and 
ef  our  proceedings  on  this  momentous 
subject,  must  at  once  acquit  us  of  any  in- 
disposition to  answer  the  call  of  Spain  for 
fKendly  counsel,  and  protect  us  against 
the  suspicion  of  having  any  purpose  to 
conceal  from  Spain  or  from  the  World. 

I  am,  Sie. 
(Signed)'  George  Cakmihg. 

-Fonroir'SiDKS'-'FniTicm  aoaikst 
Importation  of.]  Mr.  EUice  present- 
ed ft-petitioA 'from  ^theeilk  weavers  of  Co- 
ventry fttftinst  the'inperialioii  efForeign 
Silks.  The  hon.  gentteiban  Btated|*llmlibe 


f9mjgn  Silh, 
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petitioners  alleged,  that  ao  long  m  the 
prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
price  of  provisions  continued,  with  the 
great  pressure  of  taxation,  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  that  the  Engliah 
manufacturers  of  silk  could  run  the  race  of 
competition  with  the  French  artisans. 
The  principal  outlay  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  was,  to  a  great  extent  in 
meeting  tfie  price  of  labour;  now,  that 
price  was  double  as  much  in  this  country 
as  it  was  in  France.  Such  e  diffinrenoo 
prevented  the  chance  of  a  sacoessful  eono^ 

Seiitien.    And  it  was  an  extraordinary 
ict,  that  at  the  very  moment  the  master 
manufacturers  of  Coventry  were  assem* 
bled  to  consider  of  the  propositions  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  re^ 

Eresentation  was  actually  made  to  theni 
y  the  msgistrates  of  that  city,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  labourers  emptored 
by  them  to  go  on,  without  an  increase  of 
wages,  under  the  advancing  price  of  pro« 
visions.  At  all  events,  be  iiesought  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  per* 
mit  any  great  interval  of  time  to  elajMe 
before  he  put  these  manufacturers  in 
possession  of  his  determination.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  conae* 
quent  state  of  uncertvnty,  the  whole 
trade  was  suspended.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  long  go 
on  without  disagreeable  results. 

Mr.  Robertson  contended,  that  the  petf« 
tioners  did  not  view  the  proposition  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  true 
light.  The  object'^was,  not  to  increase  the 
domestic  consumption  of  thearticles  manu- 
factured of  silk,  but  to  extend  theforeigrt 
commerce  of  the  country,  by  enabling  fo- 
reigners to  have  that  assortment  in  chie 
country  which  allowed  them  to  complete 
their  investments.  The  question  for  re« 
moving  the  prohibition  on  the  exporta- 
tion oflong  wool  was  a  more  delicate  one^ 
the  article  being  the  exclusive  growth  of 
this  country ;  but  still  lie  thought  yiew- 
ing  the  other  great  interests  of  the  state» 
that,  by  the  reduction  of  the  tax,  more 
general -benefit  would  arise  than  pertiel 
evil  to  eny  particular  class. 

Mr.  f.  Moore  rose  for  the  parpose  ef 
giring'his  decided  support  to  the- peti- 
tion. The  House  would  recollect,  that 
tfae  city  of  Coventry  contained  a  popular 
tion  of  nearly  50,000  persons,  the  greater 
proportion  .of  whom  depended  for  actual 
subsis^ce  on  the  prosperity-  of-  the  rib-^ 
boa -trade.    When  that*  mdeflottfiahed^ 
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the  whole  of  Coventry  smiled  ;  when  it 
drooped  its  whole  population  w-ere  re- 
duced to  a  distress,  so  general^  as  to 
throw  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons 
upon  the  poor's  rate.  He  had,  therefore, 
to  express  his  most  anxious  hopes, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  take  the  case  of  such  a  body  of 
industrious  persons  into  his  consideration, 
and  not  persevere  in  a  measure  that  must 
destroy  their  trade  and  subsistence. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Fabnch  Pecuniary  Indemnity.] 
Colonel  Davies  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  for  the  production  of  certain 
papers,  calculated  to  shew  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Monies  received  from  France 
by  way  of  Indemnity.  The  question  had 
been  already  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament  in  a  most  able  and 
eloquent  ^eech,  by  his  distinguished 
friend  the  member  for  Knaresborough(  sir 
J.  Mackintosh  )•  The  constitutional  objec- 
tions which  his  hon.  friend  bad  then  of- 
fered to  the  appropriation  of  monies  thus 
accruing  had  been  too  forcibly  expressed 
in  that  House  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and, 
therefore, it wasnothisintention  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject,  but  powerful  as  were 
the  arguments  of  his  distinguished  friend, 
they  were  not  successful  at  the  time.  It 
was  contended  by  ministers,  that  money, 
thus  obtained,  was  to  be  considered  as 
droits  of  the  Crown,  and  that  consequently 
the  executive  were  not  responsible.  But 
if  the  ministers  were  not  responsible* 
where  was  the  necessity  of  accounts  i  If 
they  were  the  stewards  of  the  people,  the 
money  thby  received,  in  consequence  of 
those  treaties,  was  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  could  only  be  appropriated 
by  a  vote  of  their  representatives.  Had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  now  filled 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
been  in  the  same  situation  at  that  time, 
he  felt  a  strong  persuasion  that  no  such 
objections  would  have  been  put  forth. 
In  the  appropriation  of  tlmt  money  there 
was  a  sum  of  9,971/.  given  to  the  cheva- 
lier Canova,  for  the  removal  of  the  works 
of  art  from  Paris.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
one  measure  that  gave  greater  virulence 
to  the  inveterate  hatred  of  Frenchmen 
against  this  country  than  the  removal  of 
those  works  from  the  Louvre  for  which 
this  amount  was  paid.  After  fighting  the 
battles  of  Europe,  or  subsidizing  other  na- 
tions to  fight  their  own  baitles.Oreat  Britain 
bad  to  paiy»above  the  amount  of  the  French 
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indemnity  1,269,000/.  for  the  support  of 
our  army  of  occupation  in  France.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  with  moving  for  a 
variety  of  accounts,  tending  to  shew  the 
specific  appropriation  of  the  money 
received  under  the  head  of  French  indem- 
nity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  whatever  difference  of  opinions 
existed  heretofore  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional right,  as  to  whom  the  money 
thus  received  belonged,  he  should  now 
say,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  present 
consideration.  It  was  sufficient  for  him, 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  member, 
to  state  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
returns  called  for,  satisfied  that  such 
returns  would  afford  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
money  was  applied. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Renewal  of  Offices  ontre  Demise 
OF  THE  Crown.]     Sir  R.  Heron  rose  to 
ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  the  Renewal  of  Offices  on  the 
Demise  of  the  Crown.   It  might  be  proper 
for  him  to  account  for  the  delay  which  had 
occurred  since  the  time — nearly  two  years 
ago — at  which  he  had  given  his  first  notice 
of  a  motion  on  this  subject.     At  that  time 
there  were  so  many  subjects  of  pressing 
and    immediate    expediency,     that     he 
thought  it  best  to  give  way.     In    the 
course  of  last  session,  the  temporary  indis- 
position of  the  king  prevented  liiro.-  it 
ocurred  to  him,  that  such   a    moment 
would  be  the  most  unfit  in  point  of  deli- 
cacy, and  that  respect  which  was  at  all 
tiroes  due  from  the   parliament  to    the 
Crown.    It  was  well  known  that  former- 
ly, the  occupation  of  every  office,  and 
the  existence  of  parliament  itself,  termi- 
nated with  the  life  of  the  king.     It  was 
found  that  great  incovenience  arose  from 
this  sudden  suspension  of  all  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functionaries,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  prevent  that  effect  * 
with  respect  to  the  pnrliement.    Various 
acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time  which 
partially  and  by  degrees  removed  the  in- 
convenience of  the  renewal,  with'  respect 
to  some  of  the  superior  offices.     At  length 
it  suggested  itself  to  the  enlightened  mind 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  extend  that 
principle,  to  introduce  a  temporary  bill 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  offices  on  the 
demise  of  the  late  king.    He  was  per- 
suaded    that    Mr.    Ponsonby *s    motive  ^ 
for  limiting  his  measure  to  a  temporarjT- 
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btlli  w%$  for  the  purpose  uf  gettingt  in 
the  firti  siege,  the  esseni  of  meny  who 
vould  hafe  been  indisposed  to  go  further. 
Now,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  oee  objection  that  was  applicable  to 
his  present  object^  that  was  not  equally 
applicable  to  Mr.  Ponsonby^s  bill.  On 
what  principle  was  it,  tliat  a  large  class  of 
neritofious  oflh»rs  were  to  be  taxed  to 

E reduce  a  large  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
»rd  chancellors  and  to  the  attorney-ge» 
nerals?     Either  these  high  offices  were 
already  well  paid,  or  they  were  not.    If 
they  were  well  paid,  they  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  such  an  augmentation,  particularly 
on  a  prindple  of  an  accidental  and  for* 
tuitous  nature.     And  if  they  were   ill 
paid,  though  he  would  not  give  a  shilling 
10  a  useless  officer,  yet  he  felt  tliat  it  was 
the  opposite  of  economy  to  refuse  <unple 
remuneration  to  effisciive  service.     The 
House  would  feel  it  to  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
10  be  obliged  to  pay  largo  fees  on  the  re« 
newal  of  their  commissions,  and  which 
they  were  obliged  to  do  by  tlie  existing 
law.     He  did  nut  see  how  it  could  be 
contended,  that  the  moment  of  the  accee* 
sion  of  a  new  sovereign  4o  the  throne  was 
that  which  ought  to  be  chosen  for  sanc- 
tioning so  ungracious  a  proceeding,    in 
fact,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
imagine  what  could  be  the  objection  to 
any  part  of  his  proposed  measure.    He 
had  oeard  something  of  its  being  objected 
to  on  a  constitutional  principle.     What 
constitutional  principle  it  affected,  he  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover.    Although, 
when  Mr.  Poosonby's  bill  was  passed  in 
1817,  there  was  a  regency,  yet  his  late 
majesty's  bodily  health  was  at  that  time 
very  good ;  at  least  so  it  was  stated  in  the 
bulletins,  and  no  doubt  ministers  would 
90t  have  permitted  the  people  to  be  de- 
eeived  oo  thai  point.     He  might  therefore 
have  receverea,  and   resumed  the  regal 
functions  ;>  and  unquestionably  it  might 
have  been  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  regeni  to  tidce  care,  that  in  that 
event  his  father  should  not  6nd  himself 
surroueded  by  persons,  against  whom, 
unfortunately,  he  had  so  long  entertained 
a  political  objection.      But,  unless  the 
measure  were  opposed  on  constitutional 
grounds,  he  was  reajly  at  a  loss  to  know 
•a  what  grounds  it  would  be  opposed. 
Ho  thought  no  Qpe  could  possibly  defend 
ibe  payment  of  the  fees,  considering  th0 
manner  in  which  they  went  adventitiously 
into  the  pockety  of  varipus  persotis.  They 
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might  pass  by  s  chancellor,  grown  gvej 
in  the  harness,  and  who  had  been  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  office,  and  fall  to  an 
upstart,  without  experience,  and  wbo 
might  afterwards  prove  the  most  prodigata 
of  the  human  race.  In  making  tliia  ob* 
servatlon,  he  begged  not  for  a  momem  to 
be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  of  a  p#iw 
sonal  nature.  The  hon.  baronet  coii« 
eluded  by  moving,  for  leave  **  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  prevent  tiie  necessity  of  the  Re- 
newal or  Offices  on  ibe  Demise  of  the 
Crown." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  observed,  that 
the  hon.  baronet  had  kept  his  word  with 
the  House  in  refraining  from  going  iitio 
any  great  length  on  uie  subject  of  hie 
motion,  and  he  would  follow  the  hon. 
baronet's  example.  The  hon.  baronel  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  assume,  without  argu« 
BMOt,  that  considerable  alterationa  ware 
necessary  in  the  priooiples  of , the  conati* 
tution,  even  in  the  most  sacred  of  them. 
He  knew  none  more  sacred  than  that 
wliich  threw  on  the  Crown  the  most 
pleasing,  and  took  Away  from  it  the  most 
unplessing  functions.  But,  the  hon.  baro« 
net  seemed  to  think,  that  a  new  sovereign 
ought  immediately  to  have  imposed  upon 
him  acts  of  severity  and  harshoesa ;  and 
that  he  should  have  a  ministry  faatened 
on  him  who  had  not  received  hia  oppto* 
bation,  unless  he  had  recourse  to  the  im- 
gracious  step  of  instantly  dismissing  thasa. 
He  must  either  leave  his  cabinet  pretiaaly 
as  he  found  it,  or  act  with  apparent' 
harshness.  Now,  it  was  one  of  the  gieat 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  everj 
appointment  under  the  Crown  flowed  aa 
a  favour  from  the  Crown;  add  it  laaa 
neither  just  nor  wise  to  invert  that  pria« 
ciple,  and  to  assume,  that,  at  the  dcme 
oi  the  Crown,  every  msn  possessed  oC 
office  must  remain  in  office,  unless  dia- 
missed  by  the  new  sovereign.  Ooe  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  views  was  very  ioaceo« 
rate.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  in 
former  times,  not  only  offices  but  parlia« 
ment  itself  terminated  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown;  but  that  was  felt  to  be  ao 
monstrous  a  thing,  that  the  legislature 
stepped  in  to  prevent  it.  But  the  princi- 
ple now  was,  that  parliament  did  termi- 
Bate  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  it  wae 
true,  that  to  prevent  confusion,  the  diaao* 
lution  was  postponed  until  six  months 
after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  not  on  the 
principle  which  the  hon.  baronet  suppose^ 
but  on  the  principle^  that  parliament 
aeesed  and  extinguished  oo  the  demise  of 
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the  Crown,  but  continued  asieaiblofl  for 
•ix  monthf  for  practical  purpocea.  Such 
being  the  casci  the  Houae  would  at  once 
tee  the  importance  of  placing  the  great 
officers  of  ihe  Crown  on  the  same  footing, 
and  thereby  not  imposing  upon  the  new 
BOTereign  the  harsh  necesiity  of  beginning 
his  reign  by  the  dismlsaal  of  any  of  hu 
aervants.  If  they  agreed  to  the  bill  re- 
commended by  the  hon*  baronet,  and 
enacted  that  ministers  should  remain  in 
office  until  they  were  dismissed,  they 
would  invert  the  whole  practice  of  the 
constitution,  and,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
the  new  monsrch  to  perform  ucts  of  fa* 
Tour,  would  throw  on  him  the  ungracious 
task  of  inflicting  disgrace.  On  that 
ground  alone  he  must  oppose  the  motion* 
Nor  was  that  ground  changed  by  the  bill 
passed  in  1817,  called  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
bill,  in  which  parlisment  acquiescedi  be- 
cause in  tlie  event  of  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  at  that  time,  there  would  have 
been  in  faot  no  change  of  the  sovereign 
authority,   and  his    royal   highnesa  the 

grince  regent  had,  in  the  fomuar  part  of 
is  regency,  made  his  choice  of  ministers. 
The  change  fVom  unrestricted  power,  as 
regent,  to  his  power  as  king,  was  achange 
in  title  not  in  substance.  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
bill,  therefore,  afforded  no  precedent  for 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
Whether  some  relief  might  er  might  not 
be  afforded  to  certain  offices  expiring  on 
the  termination  of  a  reign,  he  was  not 
immediately  prepared  to  say.  A  relief 
might  be  aiforded  in  the  article  of  stamps. 
{It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  '^  and 
of  fees.'*}  Aye,  and  of  fees ;  but  that 
could  not  be  done  without  some  previ- 
ous inquiry  into  the  nature  of  particular 
offices.  The  hon.  baronet,  however,  had 
placed  the  question  on  broad  constitu* 
tional  or  rather  unconstitutional  grounds. 
He  wholly  differed  from  the  hon.  baronet. 
He  would  not  change  the  cimracter  of  the 
privileges  of  the  monardi  on  his  accession, 
nor  consent  to  his  being  bound  up  by  the 
act  of  his  predecessor,  unless  he  chose  to 
rescue  himself  from  his  trammels  by  se- 
verity. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  an  important 
part  of  the  object  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
namely,  that  which  reUited  to  the  fees, 
might  be  obtained  without  going  to  the 
extent  proposed  by  the  hon.  baCTonet's 
bill.  That  was  at  present  a  very  great 
hardship,  especially  as  it  reapected  the 
army  and  the  navy;  and  he  thought  a 
•atisfiiaory  arrangement  might  be  made 


wit^  regard  to  it.  Few  of  the  persons 
who  held  high  official  appointments  would 
mind  the  expense  of  fees ;  but,  to  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
to  others,  it  was  of  importance,  and,  there- 
fore, whether  the  bill  were  withdrawn  or 
not,  he  trusted  that  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  taken  into  cooaideration. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarked,  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
applicable  to  the  form  and  to  the  substance 
of  the  proposed  measure.-  The  question 
was,  to  what  description  of  offices  it  wsa 
fit  that  it  should  apply  ?  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  a  previous  inquiry  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  proceeding ;  and 
he  suggested  to  hia  hon.  friend  the  expe- 
diency of  withdrawing  his  present  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  to  examioo 
and  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tieme^  was  of  a  similar  opinion. 
The  inequality  of  the  fees  was,  he  said, 
at  present  most  unjust.  Some  oif  them 
were  exorbitant ;  on  several  offices  they 
amounted  to  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  at  a  losa  to  conceive  how  an  act 
of  the  sovereign,  by  which  so  many  of  his 
subjecta  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  could  be  called  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  thftt  this  waa 
very  different  from  a  mere  question  of 
fees.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  baronet  would 
disdain  the  narrow  ground  on  which  hia 
hon.  and  learned  and  nis  right  hon.  friend 
wished  to  place  his  motion.  The  fact  was, 
that  tlie  non.  baronet*s  object  was,  to 
amend  the  constitution  ;  to  place  the 
monarch  in  a  situation  in  which  he  bad 
not  before  been  placed.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  hon.  baronet  should  have 
been  concocting  his  bill  for  two  years, 
and  that  then  he  should  make  it  the  mise- 
rable, paltry,  money  question  that  the 
hon.  and  l^rned  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen wished  to  make  it.  As  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  bill,  the  word  **  fees"  was  not 
in  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  his  firm  be- 
lief, that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
those  who  opposed  this  bill  would  not 
have  done  so,  if  it  related  to  constitutional 
principles  ojily ;  but  that  theur  opposition 
was  excited  by  the  *' miserable,  paltry 
question'*  of  i'ee$, 

Mr.  Denman  thought  the  proposed  bill 
might  be  important  in  a  view  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  taken  of  it.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  last  reign  to  make 
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the  office  of  a  judge  independent  of  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  administration  of 
that  office.  Now,  there  were  other  judi- 
cial offices  which  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  situation;  for  instance,  there 
were  various  commissions  of  inquiry  which, 
under  the  existing  law,  would  become  in- 
efficient on  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  The 
commission  of  every  magistrate  in  the 
country  would  also  cease  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Those  were  great  objects ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  relinquished.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  his  hill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to  tiiat 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken.  So  forcible  an  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  as  the  fact  which  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  genrleman 
in  its  favour,  had  not  previously  occurred 
to  him.  To  render  tne  judicial  office  in- 
dependent, pnrliament  had  stepped  out  of 
its  way,  and  provided  that  that  office 
should  not  cense  on  the  demise  of  the 
the  Crown.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  wished  the  hon.  baronet's  bill 
to  be  brought  in,  by  which  bill  the  army 
and  navy  would  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing of  independence  of  the  Crown  as  the 
judge?. 

Sir  R.  Heron  disclaimed  any  share  in 
**  concocting  *'  the  measure.  It  was  word 
for  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vision respecting  magistrates,  copied  from 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  bill.  If  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  therefore,  thought  the  measure 
so  erroneous  in  principle,  and  calculated 
to  give  so  harsh  a  character  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogative,  why  did 
they  agree  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's  bill  ?  For 
this  was  the  same  bill,  except  that  it  was 
perpetual  instead  of  being  temporary.  The 
|)rincipal  object  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent 
immense  sums  from  coming  adventitiously 
into  the  pockets  of  persons  not  entitled  to 
them.  As  for  the  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  im- 
puted to  the  bill,  he  could  not  see  any. 
He  would,  however,  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  take  time  to  consider  what  further 
proceedings  to  adopt. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

^  PoYAis  Emigration.]  Mr.  Hum^ 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  The  evils  which  had 
resulted  from  the  emigration  to  Foyais 
were  well  known  to  the  House.    He  un- 
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derstood,  that  an  office  called  the  <*  Poyait 
Emigration-office**  was  now  opened  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
money  from  persons  who  were  disposed 
to  emigrate,  and  that  a  number  of  indi«> 
viduals  had  been  prevailed  upon  bj  the 
representations  held  out  to  them,  and  were 
collecting  their  all  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  settle  in  New  Zealand.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  these  persooa 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  to  know  what 
foundation  existed  for  the  propiises  which 
were  held  out  to  them.  He  therefore  re- 
quested the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  in- 
form him,  whether  these  proceedings  jvere 
sanctioned  by  his  majesty's  government, 
or  whether  there  was  any  probability  of 
their  success  ? 

Mr,  Wilmot  Morion  said,  the  office  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  allud^  was  al- 
together without  the  sanction  of  the  go* 
vernment,  and  the  people  could  not  be  too 
cautious  in  listening  to  the  delusive  repre* 
sentations  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
in  relying  on  the  promises  of  the  merce* 
nary  projectors. 

County  Coukts  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
of  lord  Althorpi  that  this  bill  be  read  a 
second  time, 

The  Attomey-Generdl  rote  to  propose 
that  some  indemnity  should  be  provided  for 
the  ProthoftOtaries  and  other  officers  of  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Those  officera 
held  their  places  by  patent,  and  had  paid 
large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  them ;  and 
he  submitted,  that  upon  the  principle 
which  the  House  had  recognised  in  other 
cases,  they  were  entitled  to  be  recompeiw 
sed  for  any  loss  they  might  sustain  by  tho 
bill  now  m  progress.  If  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  to  be  abolished  aU 
together,  there  could  be  no  doobt  that  tho 
House  would  feel  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  these  officers,  and  as  their  emoluments 
were  now  to  be  materially  diminished,  he 
thought  they  had  a  proportionate  daini. 
There  were  officers  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  who  were  equally  entitled,  but 
these  would  probably  be  brought  before 
the  House  by  some  other  person. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
adopted  the  learned  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion, he  would  also  insert  a  clause  to  pre- 
vent all  such  offices  from  being  sold  in 
future^ 

Dr.  Lushington  thought  the  House 
might,  with  great  propriety,  institute  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject.  Nothing  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  administratioa 
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4)f  justice,  than  that  such  officea  should 
be  sold ;  by  which  practice  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were 
not  capable  of  performing  their  duties. 
One  of  the  offices  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer was  at  this  moment  held  by  a  lady  of 
quality.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther, to  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice. Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous. 
Owing  to  the  difference  of  fees,  too,  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and 
•Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Bench,  parties 
could  not  resort  to  the  former  courts 
upon  the  same  terms,  as  they  could  to  the 
latter:  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  latter  was  loaded  with  business, 
•while  the  others  were  comparatively  de« 
lerted.  This  subject  had  been  often  in 
his  mind,  and  the  only  difficulty  he  felt  in 
proposing  some  measure  to  the  House  was, 
iiow  to  dupose  of  the  claims  of  the  existing 
agents. 

Mr.  Berrfal  said,  that  a  commission 
oupht  to  be  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  abuses  of  the  law  courts. 
Nothing,  he  was  convinced,  would  operate 
on  the  system  but  a  commission,  with  very 
lextensive  powers,  or  a  committee  of  that 
House. 

Lord  Ahhorp  said,  the  question  of 
compensation  presented  many  and  very 
great  difficulties.  He  admitted,  that 
where  parties  were  in  the  possession  of 
vested  rights,  they  were  entitled  to  be 
indemniSed  for  anv  damage  which  those 
rights  might  sustain ;  but  this  principle 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  diminution 
of  feeB,  He  apprehended  that  if  this 
principle  were  once  admitted,  the  House 
would  have  to  go  much  further  than  was 
at  present  contemplated. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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Protestant  Church  in  Ireland— 
Tithe  Composition.^  Sir  «/oA»  Neno^ 
port  presented  a  Petition  from  the  parish 
of  Devenish,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
complaining  that  its  parishioners  had 
been  long  inconvenienced  for  the  want  of 
a  Church.  That  parish  >  comprehended 
one  hundred  and  thirty  heads  of  families, 
all  Protestants,  and  yet  was  deprived  of  a 
place  of  worship.  Formerly  there  had 
been  a  chapel  of  ease,  but  tlie  ground  on 
which  it  stood  became  the  object  of  a' 
Chancery  suit,  on  which  there  was  now 
aa  appeal  de(iendiog.    The  rector  under 


these    circumstances   felt  it  much  .more 
convenient  not  to  take  any  step  towards  a 
remedy,  as  he  had  no  curate  to  pay.    The 
petitioners,  therefore,  prayed  that  a  grant 
might  be  made    out  of  the  First-J'Vuits 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Church. 
He  also  held  in  his  hand  a  number  of 
petitions,  all    complaining  of  the    same 
grievances,  and  seeking  the  same  protec- 
tion from  the  House.    The  petitions  were 
from  a  number  of  parishes  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  against  the  introduction  of  ^ny 
compulsory  clause  in  the  Tithe-composi- 
tion law.  In  some  of  these  parishes,  there 
was  no  church  at  all,  in  others  the  chur- 
ches bad  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay 
and  in  many  there  neither  was  nor  had 
been  a   resident  rector.    One  of  those 
parishes,  in  which  there  was  no  church, 
consisted  of  13,000  statute  acres,  and  it 
had  been  united  to  two  others  of  larger 
extent.    The  petitioners  declared, .  that 
they  saw  nothing  of  the  rector,  and  knew 
of  his  existence,  or  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment  itself,  only  by  the  demand  of  bis 
tithe-procter  for  the  tithe.     They  there- 
fore petitioned  the  House  against  any 
compulsory  enactment,  by  which  a  tithe 
average   would  be  taken  for  above  the 
present  price    of  produce.    In  the  pa- 
rish   of  fiallylough,    the     rector,    Dr. 
Woodward,  demanded  from  his  parishio- 
ners a  sum  of  2,000^  a  year,  in  lieu  of  com- 
pensation for  his  tithes.    To  this  agree- 
.ment  the  parishioners  refused  to  accede 
and  it  had  been  stated  to  him  (sir  J.  N.), 
from  authority  of  the  most  respectable 
character,  that  the  said  rector  had  him- 
self admitted,  that  in  the  year  1809,  he 
had  let  his  tithes  to  a  Mr.  Montgomery  at 
16002.  per  annum,  and  that  the  proctor 
lost  200/.  by  the  contract.     That  was  in 
the  year  1809,^  when  all  the  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  were  much  higher 
than  at  the  present  time.    The  petitioners 
therefore  prayed  the  House,  that  they 
should  not  oe  exposed  by  any  compulsion 
to  such  arrangements;  for,  bad  and  mis- 
chievous as  was  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind,  it  was  still  preferable  to  a  system  of 
averages  so  for  above  the  value  of  present 
prices. 

Mr.  GoMurn  said,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
every  individual  case  that  was  OHflTcred  by 
hon.  member^.  He  still,  in  reference  to 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.baronet, 
felt  himelf  bound  to  say,  that  there  was  not 
in  Ireland  a  more  worthy,  excellent,  or 
scrupulous  clergyman  than  Dr.  Wood- 
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ward.  All  he  ( Mr.  Goulbum)  begged  of 
the  House  at  present  was,  that  they  would 
suspend  their  judgment  od  the  statement 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  made. 

Mr.  Dawson  bore  his  testimony  also  to 
the  excellent  character  of  Dr.  Woodward. 
He  was  an  English  gentleman  possessed 
of  property  in  his  own  country ;  but  he 
preferred  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  to 
reside  on  his  living  in  Ireland. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  statements  without 
inquiring  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  His  authorit;^  for 
aiatmg  tothe  House  what  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  offisr  respecting  Dr.  Wdodward, 
rested  upon  a  communication  that  he  had 
received  from  a  peer  of  parliament,  who 
was  himself  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  and  who  had  authenticated 
every  part  of  it.  He  should  therefore 
have  felt  that  he  had  derogated  from  the 
line  of  his  duty,  if  be  had  hesitated  to  pre- 
sent petitions,  or  to  enter  upon  the  ezpla* 
nation  be  had  done  under  such  unquestion- 
able authority. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

^iLK  Tbade]  Mr.  Baring  9tddf  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  on  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  tho  petitioners, 
and,  as  he  conceived,  to  the  whole  country. 
It  prayed  the  House  not  to  consent  to  the 
proposition  for  taking  off  the  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  manufactured  silks. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
most  respectable  individuals  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood,  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  and  trade  of  silk,  without  the 
admission  of  any  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  roanufacturef  s.  On  the  merits  of 
the  object  of  the  petition,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  throughout  the  trade;  and,  as 
he  understood,  t^  only  objection  made 
by  a  single  individual  was  to  some  of  the 
words  used  in  the  petition,  and  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  prayer,  in  which, 
on  the  contraryi  all  heartihr  concurred. 
But  the  question  was  one  wnidi  affected 
not  only  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis,  but  also  tfiat  of  many 
country  towns,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
town  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent ;  in  all  of  which,  the  proposition  for 
taking  off  the  prohibition  on  the  impor- 
tation of  French  silk  watf  considered  a 
serious  grievance.  Whether  as  the  ma- 
nufacturers or  as  the  sellers  of  silk,  they 
coocarred  in  thinking  that  the  removal  oc 
the  prohibitiooi  if  persevered  in,  woul4be 
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ruinous  to  their  Interests.  For  himself* 
he  had  given  the  moat  attentive  conaid- 
eration  to  the  subject;  being  earnestly 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  discover  reaaons 
in  support  of  the  contrary  side  of  tha 
question,  and  of  the  principles  of  frea 
trade;  but  he  was  bounu  to  say,  that  after 
a)l  that  consideration,  and  notwithstanding 
that  earnest  desire,  be  was  of  opinion* 
that  the  petitioners  were  in  the  righc 
What  ought  to  be  most  especially  attended 
to  was  this-^that  if  we  introduced  ao 
much  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  to 
allow  foreign  manufactures  to  be  brought 
into  this  country,  we  must  go  the  wholo 
length  of  the  free  system,  and  get  rid  of 
all  those  laws  which  prevented  the  eqiHite 
lization  of  the  terms  on  which  laboor 
could  be  procured  in  this  and  in  foreign 
countries.  As  long  as  the  laws  by  which 
that  equalisation  was  prevented  OTistoA, 
it  was  absurd  to  talk  to  those,  or  to  other 
petitioners^  under  similar  circumstaacea, 
of  the  advantages  that  would  resull  froaa 
free  trade.  To  the  reduction  of  tho  dutr 
on  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  the  ailk 
manufacturers  had  not  only  no  objection* 
but  were  of  opinion  tbat  such  a  meaauro 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantage 
to  them.  Whether  the  righihoo.geaUciDan 
would  give  them  that  part  of  his  plan  tto« 
connected  with  the  other  part*  he  did  not 
know;  but  be  really  did  think  tbot  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  wkich 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken,  oouM 
not  be  better  employed.  But,  notwilb^ 
standing  the  relief  to  the  silk  trade  wbioh 
this  boon  would  impart,  they  were  unanio 
mously  agreed  to  reject  it,  if  it  mosl  bo 
coupled  with  the  introduction  of  foreigo 
wrought  silks  into  the  country.  In  tho 
first  place  the  petitioners  were  ready  to 
show,  and  able  to  show,  b^  a  comparison  of 
the  state  of  tlie  silk  manuiacture  in  thiaaod 
in  foreign  countries,  tbat  30  per  cent  was 
an  insufficient  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks,  and  that,  as  all  travellBsa#bo 
had  observed  the  condition  of  |hemaniifa<l* 
ture  in  England  and  in  France  most  bo 
aware,  it  ought  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent*  to 
put  the  two  trades  on  any  thing  like  a  foot* 
ing  in  point  of  price.  It  might  oe  plausibly 
argued,  that  if  the  silk  manufacturer  were 
not  protected  by  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent* 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  bo 
protected  by  a  prohibition*  notoriously 
evaded?  Bot  in  the  first  place,  it  waa 
not  merely  the  Custom-boose  on  the  coast 
which  at  present  protected  the  silk  maou^ 
ftcturer  from  the  competittoa  of  foreign 
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■i!k  roannfacturert;  but  the  power  exist- 
ing at  hmne  to  seize  foreign  silk  articles 
when  they  made  their  appearance.  That 
was  their  real  protection.  Although 
some  individuals,  principally  ladies,  were 
in  the  practice  of  using  French  silks^  it 
wat  a  practice  which  was  not  carried  to 
'  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  so,  as 
long  as  respectable  and  thinking  persons 
knew  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  In  the  next  place,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  this  was  a  trade  of 
^shion.  In  this  respect  it  differed  totally 
from  other  manufactures — from  cotton, 
for  instance.  Some  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
articles  of  fashion;  but  silk  manufactures 
were  altogether  so.  Now,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimately  successful  com- 
petition of  our  silk  manufacturers  with 
those  of  France,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
for  a  time,  such  was  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  French  silks,  that  al- 
though in  the  course  of  years  the  predic- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
of  the  eventual  triumph  of  oar  silk  manu- 
facturers, might  be  verified,  shops  would 
be  opened  in  every  street  in  London,  for 
the  sale  of  French  silks,  and  that  those 
shops  would  carry  away  aU  the  custom. 
With  the  application  of  their  chemical 
knowledge  to  dyeing,  and  with  their  other 
advantagee,  the  French  would  have  such 
a  start  in  all  the  branches  of  their  silk 
■Minubcturc,  that  he  was  sure  there  would 
be  no  person  by  whom  the  French  silks 
would  not  be  exclusively  used.  It  was 
not  London  alone  that  would  be  affected. 
Many  country  towns  owed  their  present 
prosperity  to  the  silk  manufacture.  Taun- 
ton, in  particular,  had  changed  from  another 
manufacture  to  the  silk  manufacture.'  It 
was  a  manufacture  which  employed  an  im« 
mense  number  of  persons.  The  manufac- 
turers were  at  present  extremely  flourish- 
ing ;  and  all  they  asked  of  his  majesty's 
Eovemment  and  of  parliament,  was,  to 
»ve  them  alone.  After  all,  the  proposed 
regiiiation  was  devoid  of  all  reciprocity  on 
the  part  of  France.  If  we  were  to  sacrifice 
the  silk  manufacture,  on  the  condition 
that  our  cottons  and  our  iron  were  to  be 
admitted  into  France,  that  might  be 
some  arguroent  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition; but  here  there  was  no  reci- 
procitjr  at  all.  He  did  trust,  therefore, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  would  abandon 
their  intention.  He  should  vote  against 
the  system  of  free  trade  in  this  instance! 
because  the  necessary  preliminary  laws 


were  not  provided.  If  Coventry,  or  any 
other  place  in  Great  Britain  were  to  com- 
pete with  Lyons,  all  the  statutes  estab- 
lishing regulations  between  workmen 
and  their  masters  must  be  done  away 
with,  in  the  first  instance.  Besides, 
the  price  of  food  in  this  country  was  at 
least  double  the  present  price  in  France. 
Taunton,  formerly,  was  one  of  the 
^heapest  places  for  provisions  in  the 
\ingdom;  but  they  were  mudi  dearer  now 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  manor- 
factures  there.  At  Lyons  and  in  Switzer- 
land, the  price  of  labour  was  not  only  ex* 
tremely  low,  but  the  manufiicturers  ob- 
tained the  raw  material  upon  much  better 
terms;  so  that,  if  admitted  into  competi- 
tion, they  would  infallibly  destroy  the 
English  trade  in  silk  goods.  It  seemed 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
adopted  bis  determination  in  this  respect, 
without  obtaining  tnfbrmatron  fh>m  any 
quarter;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  tfie 
trade  who  would  not  have  told  him,  that 
the  project  would  be  ruinous.  The  mea- 
sure had  no  sponsor — nobody  to  be  ani-  ^ 
werable  for  it  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
he  would  have  found  every  body  against 
his  scheme  that  knew  any  thing  of  the 
subject.  The  alarm  that  universally 
prevailed  ought  alone  to  induce  the  chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  advice 
before  he  persevered.  Such  a  determina- 
tion ought  certainly  not  to  have  been 
adopted  without  the  previous  sanction  of  a 
committee.  It  was  fit  that  the  deciftioii 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  persevere 
in  or  to  abandon  his  undertaking,  ought 
to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible; 
for  thousands  of  workmen  were  now  in  a 
state  of  the  most  anxious  suspense. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  object  to  the  bringing  up  of 
the  petition  ;  for  no  man  was  more  dis^ 
posed,  on  every  act  of  the  government, 
whether  political  or  commercial,  that 
the  general  sense  of  the  country  should 
be  collected  and  stated  to  parnament. 
He  begged  the  House  to  consider  in 
what  a  situation  all  those  were  likely 
to  be  placed,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  were  adopted,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  introducing  a  practical  illustra- 
tion  of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial 
policy.  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
this  liberal  system  had  been  pressed  upon 
ministers  by  the  whole  House,  and  by  no 
individual  with  more  effect  and  authority 
than  by  the  same  hon.  member  who  had 
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tliat  night  displayed  so  much  ingenuity 
and  acutcncss  in  arguing  against  it.  If 
the  proposition  of  the  bon.  gentleman 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  vain  to  en- 
deavour to  adopt  a  more  liberal  system, 
either  with  respect  to  silk,  or  to  any 
other  branch  of  commerce.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  though  it  was 
very  proper  to  apply  these  general  princi- 
pics,  yet  that  great  injustice  would  be. 
done,  if  they  were  carried  into  effect,  to 
the  detriment  of  any  particular  trade,  or 
if  any  particular  trade  were  left  un- 
touched, and  under  Uie  old  regime.  He 
had  illustrated  this  point  by  a  reference 
to  the  corn-laws;  requiring  that  minis- 
ters should  undertake  to  re-model  them, 
as  if  they  had  not  already  enough  upon 
their  hands.  He  had  next  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  the  silk  trade  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  the  general  rule,  even  if 
the  general  rule  were  established.  Why 
the  grower  of  corn,  or  the  stapler  of 
wool  were  to  suffer,  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  silk  were  to  be  especially  pri- 
vileged, the  hon.  gentleman  had  failed 
to  show.  If  there  were  peculiarities  in 
his  situation,  they  ought  most  assuredly 
to  be  duly  considered:  but,  even  if  a 
case  were  made  out,  showing  that  this 
specific  article  ought  not  to.be  included 
in  the  general  principle  for  which  the 
hon.  member  had  so  oflen  and  so  ably 
contended,  still  it  would  remain  to  be 
proved  that  the  general  principle  ought 
to  be  abandoned.  He  deniea  equally 
that  any  case  had  been  made  out  in 
favour  of  the  silk  trade,  because  perfect 
freedom  did  not  exist  with  respect  to 
corn.  Even  as  to  corn,  he  believed, 
that,  among  speculative  men,  there  was 
a  concurrence  in  the  general  principle. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  was  un- 
willing that  any  change  should  be  mgde, 
until  the  whole  system  could  be  altered 
at' once.  If  he  waited  until  then,  he 
might  preach  to  eternity,  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  general  principles,  with 
a  perfect  certainty  that  tney  never  would 
be  .  carried  into  execution.  Although, 
therefore,  he  did  not  oppose  the  recep- 
tion of  the  petition,  he  roust  strenuously 
resist  the  adoption  of  the  arguments  on 
which  it  had  been  supported. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  was  happy  Xo 
listen  to  the  opinions  which  now  seemed 
to  be  the  fashion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  It  was  certainly  true,  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  wait  until  all 
inconvenient  regulations  were  removed; 
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but  the  question  was,  with  regard  to 
what  branch  of  trade  they  could  be  re^ 
moved  with  the  least  inconvenience? 
With  respect  to  silk,  it  was  quite  clear^ 
that  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  a  great  deal  of  alarm  and 
distress ;  and,  if  tlie  trade  could  show  a 
number  of  other  taxes  which  might  be 
remitted  more  beneficially  to  the  people, 
it  was  due  to  Nottingham,  Coventry, 
Taunton,  and  Macclesfield,  that  their  ia- 
terests  should  at  least  be  considered. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bed  not 
originally  proposed  the  repeal  of  certain 
law  taxes,  which  would  operate  a  great 
relief;  and  what  objection  could  any  man 
urge  to  removing  the  imposts  upon  pro- 
bates and  legacies,  upon  the  conveyance 
of  lands,  and  indeed,  all  ad  valorem  duties 
of  the  same  kind.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  new  scheme  of 
policy  would  be  not  only  innoxious  but 
beneficial ;  but  a  conviction  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  attending  the 
change,  as  applied  to  silk,  would  induce 
him  to  vote  against  it.  Why  was  not  the 
window  tax  repealed?  Had  any  man, 
except  the  members  of  the  goverament, 
the  slightest  affection  for  this  impost? 
The  question  simply  was,  what  duties 
could  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  with  the  least  inconvenience; 
and,  of  all  trades,  that  in  silk  was  the  last 
that  ought  to  be  tampered  with.  He* 
therefore,  should  support  the  prayer  of 
the  petition. 

Mr.  HuthUson  said,  he  had  expected 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  was  rising  to  advert  to  a  pari 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton,  not  touched  upon  by  the  right 
hon.  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  namely» 
prohibitions.  He  was  surprised,  after 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  advanced 
upon  previous  occasions,  to  hear  him  de- 
fend that  system.  Those  prohibitions 
gave  powers  to  Custom-house  officers 
which  had  not  unfrequcntly  been  termed 
unconstitutional.  They  might  search  the 
person,  or  the  dwelling,  and  resort  to 
other  modes  of  detection  and  examina- 
tion, very  irksome  to  the  character  of 
Englishmen.  The  hon.  gentleman  had. 
applied  himself  altogether  to  the  great 
benefit  of  continuing  the  tax,  which  xorm- 
ed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer :  he  was  for  preserving, 
the  absolute  prohibition,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences  of  clandestine  introduction. 
\Vhen  the  hon.   member   for    TauntoA 
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gutted  labour  lo  be  higber  in  diit  countrjr 
tban  abroed^  he  teemed  to  forgetf  that  if 
it  were  deever  aa  applied  to  one  braiich 
of  roaniifacturey  it  waa  dearer  witb  respect 
to  all :  in  tbis.particulary  silk  waa  not  pe« 
euliar,  and  it  waa  atrange»  that  a  mind  so 
acute  and  enb'ghtenedy  ahould  have  dii- 
coveced  that  night,   for  the  first   time 
(probably  in  consequence  of  some  intelli- 
gence from  TauntoD),  that  the  price  of 
Mbour  in  this  country,  was  dearer  than 
on  the  continent,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ailk  alone.  The  cotton  and  woollen  trades, 
and,  indeed,  all  braoches,  laboured  under 
the  same  disadvantage;   yet  they  were 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners*    On  the 
authority  or  a  French  writer,  speaking 
from  official  documents,  he  woula  assert 
that,  at  this  moment,  and  subject  to  these 
restrictions  and  to  heavy  duties,  the  ex- 
port of  silk  manufisurtured  goods  from 
ureat  Britain  to  foreigp  marketa  exceed- 
ed the  whole  export  of  France.    Was  it 
to  be  supposed,  then,  that  with  a  protect- 
ing duty  Of  SO  per  cent,  the  British  silk 
manufacturer    could   not   maintain   his 
ground  ?    The  hon.  gentleman  had  also 
expressed  hia  astonishment  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  without 
consulting   the   parties   interested,  and 
withouC .  information  before  a  committee. 
He  {Mr*  H.)  should  have  thought  that 


inferior  to  other  rival  nations.    In  the 
cotton  trade,  always  considered  analogous, 
the  machinery  was  of  our  own  invention, 
and  from  the  first  we  had  been  able  to 
defeat  all  competition.    He  claimed,  be« 
fore  the  present  laws  ahould  be  removed, 
that  the  silk  manufscturer  should  be  put 
in  a  situation  to  rival  the  foreigner.  And 
here  it  waa  impossible  not  to  advert  tp 
the  state  of  our  corn  lawa.    How  was  \i 
possible  to   rival  the  prbcipal  and  fa-> 
vourite  manufacture  of  France,  while  the 
price  of  bread  in  England  was  twice  as 
nigh    as  in  any  other  market  of   the 
civilised  world  ?    This  deamesa,  too,  waa 
produced  by  the  very  system  of  restric- 
tion, which  ministers  would  find  itdiffi« 
cult  to  remove.    The  load  of  taxation 
was  the  great  bar  to  our  entering  folly 
into  this  question.    While  every  article 
of  the  poor  man'a  comfort  was  burthened 
with  duties,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  successfully  into  competition  with 
foreign  nations.    If  be  were  asked  the 
cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our  ma- 
nufactures during  the  last  year,  he  should 
answer,  that  it  arose  from  the  cheapyss 
of  provisions ;  and,  as  com  was  rising,  be 
should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  were  not 
on  the  eve  of  a  change.    He  feared  that 
this  country  was  approaching  to  the  state 
of  Holland  at  the  time  from  which  she 
dated    the  decline  of  her  commercial 


government  bad  neglected  its  duty,  if  it    greatness.    The  interest  of  money  was 


bad  not,  with  regard  to  the  silk  traide,  at* 
tended  in  some  degree  to  the  repeated 
admonitions  of  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  and  recollecting  the  inquiries 
that  bad  taken  place  in  the  other  House 
of  ParUament  before  committeea,  the 
present  could  not  be  fairly  called  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  without  due  information. 
He  protested  against  the  assumption,  that 
either  the  House  or  the  trade  had  b^en 
taken  by  surprise.  The  trade,  indeed, 
had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
reatrictions  i  and  he  bdieved  they  would 
be  uMrly  the  first  to  rejoice  at  their  re- 
moval. 

Mr,  Davenport  contended,  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  prove  a  damper,  if 
not  an  extinguisher  to  the  sillfttrade. 
,  Mr.  EMice^  although  he  approved  of  a 
liberal  system  of  policy  in  matters  of 
trade,.|was  unwilling  to  commence  the 
gltem^n  with  that  bran^  of  industry, 
wbich  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  chance 
oF  spccesaful  competition.  Thie  silk  ma- 
liufiioture  was  not  a  native,  but  an  exotic 
in  this  country ;  and  in  it  we  were  still 
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then  only  two  per  cent,  while  taxes  press- 
ed so  heavily,  that  every  species  or  pro- 
ductive labour  was  banished  from  the  re- 
pubiic.    Those   taxes   in  this   kingdom 
must.be  reduced  in  the  first  instance,  or 
all  other  exertiona  would  be  fruitless. 
That  was  the  end  at  which  ministers  must 
begin.  When  bread  wasascheapt and taxea 
as  Tow  as  they  were  on  the  continent,  then, 
and  then  only,  would  Great  Britain  be 
able  to  compete  with  her  neighbours.    It 
was  necessary  for  ministers  speedily  to 
decide,  whether  they  would  persevere  in 
the    course    they  had   commenced,    or 
abandon  it  at  once.    It  waa  unfair  to  ex- 
pect the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
give  an  answer  that  night ;  but,  if  it  were 
possible  to  afford  the  loss  to  the  revenue. 
It  was  stUl  a  question,  whether  most  impor- 
tant interests  were  not  endangered  by  re- 
moving on  a  sudden  these  restrictive  prohi- 
bitions. It  seemed  useless  to  Ulk  of  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  when  every  body 
knew  that  silks  could  be  imported  by 
smugglers  at  10  or  15  per  cent.    The 
mere  labour  formed  fiye-sixths  of  the 
8B 
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value  of  the  article  in  this  country,  while 
abroad,  it  was  comparatively  trifling.  The 
best  mode  of  beginning  the  repeal  of  this 
objectionable  system  was  by  re-consider- 
ing the  corn  laws;  and,  erelong,  ministers 
^-oald  be  driven  to  that,  however  they 
might  now  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  He 
would  only  further  state,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  whilst  the  masters  com- 
plained, that  from  the  price  of  labour 
they  were  unable  to  comjpete  with  fo- 
reigners, the  labourers  themselves  cora- 
|)lained,  that  their  wages  would  Scarcely 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
CQce— six  shillings  a  week  being  the  sum 
DOW  paid. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the 
lion,  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  nsed 
two  arguments,  both  of  which  he  should 
like  to  submit  to  him  calmlVf  and  not  in 
his  capacity  of  member  for  Coventry. 
The  first  was  this — *<  I  admit  the  force  of 
your  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy.  But  I  ask 
you  to  look  for  some  other  prohibition 
that  may  safely  be  removed.''  Let  the 
hm^  gentleman  point  out  any  other 
branch  of  manufacture  in  which  any  such 
prohibition  existed.  In  fact,  there  was 
none ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  assumed 
the  general  policy  to  be  prohibition, 
vhereas,  silk  alone  was  the  exception. 
Did  not  this  afford  one  strong  reason  for 
repealing  it?  On  steel,  cotton,  wool, 
and  all  the  other  great  articles  of  manu- 
facture, there  was  no  prohibition,  and  yet 
in  these  it  had  been  found  that  we  ^ere 
able  to  defy  all  competition.  The  second 
argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  even 
more  extraordinary,  and  led  to  a  directly 
opposite  inference  to  that  which  he  had 
drawn  from  it.  He  had  said  that,  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  Great  Britsin  was  in- 
ferior to  France,  in  point  of  taste  and 
machinery.  Now,  did  not  this  fact  lead 
to  the  suspicion,  that,  on  account  of  these 
prohibitions,  the  same  improvements  had 
not  been  made  in  tliis  manufacture  that 
had  been  made  in  all  others  ?  Let  those 
prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our  taste 
and  our  machinery  would  speedily  im- 
prove. As  to  silk  not  being  a  native 
manufacture  in  this  country,  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  indeed  have  been  driven 
to  an  extremity  for  an  argument,  or 
he  would  not  have  resorted  '  to  that. 
It  was  quite*  as  much  a  native  manu- 
facture of  this  country  as  cotton  or 
linen, '  and  had  flourished  in  this  soil  for 
ibrty  or   fifty   years.  .If|   indeedi    thb 
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hon.  gentleman'  meant  to  diatioguiah 
it  from  the  woollen  trade»  |ierhapa  th« 
distinction  might  in  some  (MMBts  oe  ftiir« 
The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  bad  «ske4, 
who  was  to  be  considered  the  sponsor  of 
this  plan  ?  No  individual,  certainly,  but 
those  general  principles  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  invariably  advo* 
csted.  They  were  the  sponsors,  and 
were  a  higher  autboritv  than  anv  advice 
from  parties  interested  in  the  silk  asanu- 
facture.  After  declaiming  so  often  and 
so  long  in  favour  of  the  pnnciples  of  frte 
trade,  let  the  House  consider  in  what  a 
li^ht  it  would  stand  before  Europe,  if  it 
did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at 
temporary  popularity,  to  establish  aound 
principles  of  commercial  poliey  ?  How 
would  those  principles  be  prejudiced  if, 
knowing  them  to  be  irrefragable,  parlia* 
ment,  not  having  the  courage  to  eocouoler 
difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  feara  of 
the  timid,  or  the  representations  of  the 
interested  ? 

Mr.  EUice  denied,  that  he  had  said  any 
thing  about  the  superier  taste,  and  ma- 
chinery of  France. 

Mr.  Peel  regretted  that  be  had  miao»- 
derstood  the  hen.  gentleman,  but  he  hsid 
certainly  supposed  him  te  have  urged  that 
point. 

Mr,  Philips  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
protecting  duty  of  SO  per  cent  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  Great  .changes  mtnl 
I  produce  temporary  inconveniences,  and 
on  this  account  the  progress  should  be 
rendered  as  gradual  as  possible.  He  foil 
satisfied  that  the  measures  recently  adapt- 
ed by  governmentwould  effccta  great  iaa* 
provement  in  the  commerce  and  anami* 
factures  of  this  country.  It  was  etidaat 
that  popularity  was  not  their  object;  Ihr 
the  measures  which  they  had  ejected 
were  not  popular.  They  were  emitted  to 
the  thsnks  of  the  House  and  of  Che  peo- 
ple :  for  they  had  evidently  beea  iate* 
enced  b^  a  sincere  desire  to  ptoWitftthe 
prosperity  of  the.  country.  e-      . 

Sir  «/.  Newport  agreed  with  the  heek 
member^  that  ministers  were  entitled  to 
the '  approbation  of  the  Houae  and  the 
country  fol*  the  measures  which  they  had 
recently  adopted.  He  believed  they  doiild 
not  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  cooii* 
try,  than  by  steadily  perseterii^isn  that 
course.'  Vilien  an  erron^ooa  systemi  had 
continiied  for  a  number  of  years,  a^d 
formed  a  part  of  the  geoeril  policy  of  tfce 
country,  the  difficulties  of  legislating  with 
a  view  to  the  Temovd  of  the  evila  pce« 
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duo^  bf  f  uch  a  siritcm  wer9  gmitly  en* 
lianced.  It  iroold  therefore  be  the  duty 
of  the  HoQs^  t6  assist  ministers  in  the 
great  work  of  improvement,  by  giving  them 
their  cordial  support. 

Captain  Mo^r/y  deprecated  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raisea  against  the  endea- 
vours of  his  majesty's  government  to  in- 
troduce a  sounder  system  of*  commercial 
policy*  by  the  very  parties  whose  interests 
those  measures  were  essentially  calculated 
40  promote.  It  had  been  contended,  that 
these  measures  ought  not  to  be  attempted, 
unless  such  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
com  laws  as  would  lower  the  price  of  bread 
in  the  same  proportion  with  other  com- 
modities. Now,  there  was  no  one  prin- 
ciple in  political  economy  which  had  been 
more  frequently  and  ably  inculcated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  than  that  the  high 
price  of  corn  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  price  of  other  commodities. 

-  Mr.  T.  WiUon  felt  himself  called  upon, 
aa  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  London,  while  be  was  ready  to  give 
his  tribute  of  praise  to  the  king's  minis- 
tersy  for  the  manly  and  candid  manner  in 
which  they  had  brought  forward  their 
measures,  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  their 
propriety  or  expediency!  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed  re- 
specting the  wool  duties  remained  un-. 
cbanged,  and  applied  with  equal  force  to 
those  on  silk.  Unlil,  by  an  alteration  in 
the  com  laws,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be. enabled  to  eat  their  bread  as 
cheap  as  the  people  of  foreign  countries, 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  silk  would  fail 
pf  the  end  it  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

SS  was  convinced  of  the  inexpediency 
t|he  measure  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  b»had  one  consolation,  namely,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  enter  into  a  full 
«isieusaion  of  the  subject. 

-  Mrv  LitUeton  said,  that  his  constituents 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  mea- 
aare  contemplated  by  nis  majesty^  minis- 
ters, and  if  they  persisted  in  pressing  it, 
be  should  certainly  feel  it  bis  duty  to  vote 
against  it. 

'  Mr.  Hvme  said,  there  was  one  point 
of  view  in  which  this  question  haa  not 
been  considered  by  any  member  who  had 
tyet  addressed  the  House.  He  should  be 
.glad  to  know,  who  were  the  parties  ag- 
grieved by  tbis.measure  i  .Who  were  the 
petitioners  ?  The  working  men,  or  their 
'jBastersi  or  both?    Let  the  House  con- 


sider what  wa9  the  measure  about  to  be 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  distinctly  proved  the 
fact,  that  if  we  could  get  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  silk  as  cheap  as  we  obtained  it  of 
cotton,  there  was  no  reason  why  our  silk 
trade  should  not  be  as  flourishing  as  our 
cotton  trade.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  of  taking  off  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  raw  material,  would  be  to 
produce  a  great  increase  of  the  raw  mate- 
terial  into  this  country,  and  to  give  a  great 
additional  stimulus  to  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  England.  The  petitioners  laboured 
under  the  most  mistaken  views  of  their 
real  interests.  The  reduction  of  25'  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material  would  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that,  in  six 
months  from  the  passing  of  this  measurev 
the  value  of  the  labour  of  every  silk  weaver 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  increased  85  per 
cent.  What  were  the  petitioners  afraid 
of?  Did  they  fear  being  shut  out  from 
the  home  market  ?  Why,  the  silk  manu* 
facture  of  this  country  was  almost  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  even  at  pre- 
sent. He  himself  knew  that  many  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country  were  carried 
down  to  the  coast,  and  sold  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
the  commodity  as  French  manufacture. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  silk  manufacturer 
would  surely  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  when  he  could  afford  to  sell 
the  article  cheaper  than  at  present  by  25 
per  cent.  He  was  satisfled  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  tlie  petitioners  arose  entirely  from 
ignorance;  and  he  trusted  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  persevere  in  a  measure, 
which  the  rery  individuals  who  now  op^ 
posed  it  would  in  a  short  time  thank  the 
government  for  having  introduced,  even 
against  their  present  wishes. 

Sir  «/•  Wrtfttedey  thought  that  theoristo 
were  apt  to  maintain  too  dogmatically 
the  infallibility  of  thisir  particular  opi- 
nions. It  was  but  fair,  in  his  opinion,  to 
give  the  petitioners  credit  for  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  and  for  the  capacity  of  un- 
derstanding their  own  interests  better  than 
other  people.  What  was  the  particular 
case  of  the  silk  manufacturers  ?  A  fort- 
night ago  they  stated  that  they  were  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition;  that  their 
trade  was  never  better;^  and  that  their 
workmen  were  all  employed,  contented 
and  happy.  What  did  tney  tell  the  House 
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DOW?  Ih  the  coune  of  •  fewdayit  A 
odmber  of  manufactureri  had  given  do- 
lice  to  their  workmen ;  and  it  was  expected 
that,  in  a  short  time*  the  whole  popula« 
tion  engaged  in  the  silk  trade»  would  be 
out  of  employment  No  answer  had  been 
given  to  this  statement  on  the  other  side 
tif  the  House.  Now,  he  wished  distinctl j 
to  ask  his  majesty's  ministers,  how  long 
this  state  of  confusion  was  to  last  i  Vast 
numbers  of  workmen  depended  for  their 
l>read  entirely  on  the  employment  they 
obtained  in  this  manufacture,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  distinct 
answer  should  be  given,  whether  his  ma* 
Jestv's  government  intended  to  persevere 
in  this  measure  ?  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  much  for  the  beoe6t  of  the  country, 
if  his  majesty's  ministers  were  to  give  up 
this  measure ;  and  if  they  gave  up  that, 
he  hoped  they  would  also  abandon  all  the 
others.  He  was  aware  it  was  a  great  deal 
to  ask  ;  but  it  was  not  too  much,  when  it 
was  considered  that  all  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  these  new  commercial  regulations 
srere  dissatisfied  with  them.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
instead  of  persisting  m  these  measures,  to 
gratify  the  country,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
window  tax,  which  he  might  effect  by 
retaining  the  duties  on  coals,  and  by  aban- 
doning that  part  of  his  plan  which  appro- 
priated SOO.OOOL  to  the  decoration  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  building  of  new 
churches. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  could  not  conceive  how 
the  silk  manufacturer  could  possibly  be 
Injured  by  a  measure  which  would  enable 
him  to  procure  the  raw  material  a  great 
deal  cheaper.  Au  additional  tax  on  the 
raw  material  had  often  been  the  subject 
of  complaint,  but  it  was  quite  novel  to 
find  the  manufacturer  coining  forward  to 
aay  to  the  legislature,  you  wiu  ruin  us  by 
remitting  the  tax  on  the  raw  material. 
The  effect  of  the  measure  would  undoubt- 
edly be  to  increase  consumption,  and  give 
•dditional  employment  to  tne  artisans  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture.  He  thanked 
.his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  liberality 
with  which  they  had  brought  forward 
these  measures,  and  for  the  spirit  and 
energy  they  had  displayed  in  supporting 
them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said:— 
The  proposition  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  House,  has  been  so  ably 
aupported  by  my  right  hon.  fk^iends,  and 
has  also  received  such  powerful  and  dia» 
uuerested  aopporl   from  lo  many  hon. 
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gentlemen  opposite,  that  H  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  if  I  were  to  atteeqit  to 
weaken  their  arguments  by  any  observa* 
tionsof  my  own,  even  if  my  strength  would 
allow  me  at  the  present  moment  to  m 
through  any  protracted  discossioo.  my 
only  reason  for  rising  is,  that  I  nay  an« 
swer  the  questions  which  have  been  pot 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  and  by 
the  hon.  baronet  opposite,  as  to  the  coune 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue.  1  aas 
as  sensible  as  the  hon.  baronet  can  be  of 
the  extreme  inconvenience  which  would 
necessarily  arise  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
flrom  protracted  delay,  or  froas  any  un* 
certainty  as  to  the  views  vpoo  whidi  the 
f^vemment  intends  to  act*  undoubtedly, 
if  I  had  acted  solely  on  my  own  iwnfos. 
sions,  and  on  my  own  convictioii  or  the 
expediency  of  tlua  measore,  i  should  hmm 
been  ready  to  pr«»eeed  to  a  diatinct  state- 
ment of  Its  details  at  an  earlier  periodt 
but  I  have  deferred  that  atatenent,  be* 
cause  1  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
parties  interested  in  this  oieaaore  witfhed 
to  have  some  nrevioos  coBveraation  with 
me  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  en^egad 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  day  m  re* 
ceiving  such  communications,  and  I  an* 
derstand  that  there  are  stQl  some  peraona 
who  wish  to  communicate  with  me  before 
any  definitive  steps  are  taken.  It  k  my 
intention,  on  Monday  next,  in  the  com* 
mittee  on  the  Customs  acts,  distinctly  te 
explain  to  the  House  the  fidl  extent  of 
the  measure  which  I  shall  propose^  in  ooii« 
formity  with  the  principles  which  I  have 
already  stated  to  tne  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridget  expressed  hSa 
conviction,  that  50  per  cent  on  many,  ar* 
tides  would  not  sufficiently  protect  the 
English  against  the  French  mannfacfiaerk 
No  less  tnan  600,000  persona  were  eii« 
gaged  in  the  silk  trade,  and  be  was  Quite 
sure  that  his  majeetVs  ministers  woold  net 
adopt  a  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
involve  so  large  a  body  in  misery  and  Aa* 
tress. 

Mr.  Curteit  spoke  against  the  tepee] 
of  the  duties  on  silk,  and  said  be  ooold 
tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  a  way  by 
which  he  could  set  himself  right  with  the 
country.  If  he  would  only  ny  a  word  to 
them  about  the  repeal  of  the  tax  oa 
leather,  malt,  and  hops,  he  woold  receive 
a  much  more  gratifying  approval  from  the 
people  at  large,  than  m  theplaodita  of  hie 
own  bench  or  of  that  aide  of  the  Hooae 
could  afford  him. 

Mr.  Mmify  said,  thek  d»  propesel  eC 
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theriglitlioo,  gentleman  bad  oreaudalana 
in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Sta&rd, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Derby. 

Mr.  /faUtmaiM/ trusted  that  his  miges- 
iy's  ministers  would  persevere  in  a  mea- 
sure»  of  the  benefioiai  effects  of  which 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that 
erery  protection  and  bounty  was  detri* 
mental  to  trade.  If  a  trade  could  not 
support  itself  without  that  artificial  sup- 
port niuch  was  erroneously  called  pro- 
tection,  it  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  worth 
carrying  on  at  aU.  His  chief  object  in 
rising  was  to  obserfe>  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  fully  dis- 
charge the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
aiUk  mianafiicture  of  the  country,  if  he  did 
not  also  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
meaaores  commonly  called  the  Spitalfields 
acts.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
benefits  of  free  trade  could  be  produced, 
unless  the  principle  of  free  lanour  were 
abo  establisbed.  The  efiisct  of  these  -acts 
was,  to  .make  aome  articles  100  per  cent, 
dearer  in  London  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  often  happened,  upon  the 
spur  of  thie  moment,  that,  it  was  better 
worth  while  OTcn  to  pay  that  additional 
charffe  than  to  send  to  Coventry ;  but 
he  dSked  whether,  as  applied  to  foreign 
trade,  it  was  possible  under  such 
restrictions,  that  tne  manufacturer  could 
compete  with  other  markets?  There 
was  another  topic  which  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  mentioning*  We 
were  told  we.had  a  free  ailk  trtule  with 
India.  This  he  denied.  It  could  not  be 
called  a  firee  trade,  so  long  as  the  East 
India  Company  could  limit  the  number  of 
individuals  who  were  permitted  to  go  out 
to  India,  [hear,  hear.]  An  instance  of 
the  injustice  of  this  practice  h#d  lately 
fidlen  within  his  own  knowledge.  A 
person  was  educated  in  a  silk  warehouse 
m  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
afterwards  to  India  to  engage  in  that 
trade.  It  was  well  known  that  the  num- 
ber of  persona  acquainted  with  the  value 
and  nature  of  silk  in  India  was  extremely 
limited,  and  that  coarse  and  fine  descrip- 
tions of  that  article  were  sold  at  the  same 
price.  An  application  was  toade  to  the 
Bast  India  Company  to  allow  the  person 
he  had  alluded  to,  to  be  sent  out  to  a 
private  house. in  India,  carrying  on  trade 
ihece,  and  the  application  had  been  refus- 
ed,^ Ue  did  not  complain  of  this, .  because 
their  act  justified  the  Company  in  their 
fefiipal?   but  it  proved  ttmi  they   did 


exercise  such  a  control.  An  application 
might  indeed  have  been  made  to  the. 
Board  of  Control,  but  he  was  told  that  if. 
he  presented  a  petition  to  that  boa^d,. 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  its  being 
listened  to:  This  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  permitted  to  go 
out  to  India,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with' 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
askinff  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
why  he  proposed  to  raise  a  duty  of  3<2. 
on  Bengal  raw  silk,  and  6d.  on  Italian 
raw  silk?  He  did  not  see  why  Italian 
silk  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  our  own  colonies  or 
dependencies.  This  part  of  the  proposi^ 
measure  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  he  trusted  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  suffer  it  tO: 
remain  in  the  first  act  of  parliament 
founded  on  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Poriman  observed,  that  no  countjr 
in  the  kingdom  was  more  disappointed^ 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site, than  the  county  which  he  had  tho^ 
honour  to  represent.  He  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  right  non.  gentleman,  not  became 
he  objected  to  the  liberal  policy  on  which, 
it  was  founded,  which  every  man  must) 
applaud,  but  because  he  did  not  conceive 
this  tp  be  the  proper  time  for  carrying 
that  policy  into  e&ct.  If  he  thouf^t 
that  his  present  opposition  Urould  throw 
an^.  serious  obstacle  in  the  wa^  of  the 
.  ultimate  success  of  the  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  government,  he  should  b& 
iochaed  to  vote  for  the  measure ;  but 
feeling,  as  he  did,  that  it  might  be  carried^ 
with  greater  benefit  to  the  country,  at  a 
more  convenient  season,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

Blr.  fTyiut  said,  he  had  given  an  atten* 
tive  examination  to  every  case  in  which: 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Control  from  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  allow  an  individual  to  proceed, 
to  India,  and  he  had  not  the  least  recoW 
lection  of  any  such  case  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member.  There  liad  been 
many  cases  in  which  the  Board  of  Con« 
trol  had  given  permission  after  the  Court 
of  Directors,  had  refused  it.  He  thought 
it  very  unlikely,  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Courtof  Directors,  that 
if  any  person  shewed  a  probability  of  hia: 
having  full  employment  in  India'  in  tradb 
or  commerce^  tt^^  the  directom  woiild 
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itfuie  him  pennistion  to  go  oat,  and  ho 
WM  quite  sure  that  in  no  such  csie  had 
any  refusal  been  conBrmed  by  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Mr.  Ilaldimandt  in.  explanation,  said, 
that  the  application  was  made  to  the 
directors  for  leave  to  the  gentleman  in 
question  to  go  out  as  a  clerk  to  the  house 
of  Palmer  and  Sons^  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  Calcutta,  and  he  might  say  in 
the  world.  The  application  was  made 
gcoerallj  for  permission  to  go  out  as  a 
derk  to  Palmer  and  Sons,  and  leave  was 
refbsed,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  a 
tofficient  number  of  young  men  unem- 
ployed in  Calcutta.  He  did  not  apply 
indeed  to  the  Board  of  Control,  as  he 
was  advised  that  such  an  application 
would  not  to  be  attended  to*  as  many 
applications  of  exactly  the  same  kind  had 
been  refused. 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
individual  had  applied  to  go  out  simpl}' 
aa  a  clerk,  and  in  refusing  him  permission 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  acted  with  per- 
ftct  propriety,  and  the  Board  of  Control 
would  have  confirmed  their  refusal.  It 
was  certainly  unjust,  while  the  natives 
and  half  castes  were  excluded  by  law 
from  all  offices  under  the  Company,  that 
an  influx  of  Europeans  should  also  exclude 
them  from  the  clerkships  which  the^ 
might  fill*  He  spoke  of  the  system  as  it 
stood ;  and  during  the  term  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter  it  could  not  be  altered : 
A  person  wl^o  went  out  a  clerk,  might, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  become  a  mere  ad- 
venturer. 

Sir  r.  Lethbridge  hoped,  that  after 
what  had  passed  that  night,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer^  when  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  change  in  the  silk  and 
woollen  trade  was  again  brought  forward, 
would  come  to  the  House  with  an  altered 
tone.  It  had  been  aaid  that  night,  that 
no  trade  was  worth  supporting  that  would 
not  support  itself.  He  should  wish  to 
know  what  our  great  staple  manufactures 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  left  to 
support  themselves  ?  The  woollen,  the 
cotton,  and  the  other  great  staple  the 
silk,  which  was  now  doing  very  well,  and 
which  would  continue  to  do  well,  so  long 
as  it  was  protected  from  that  free  trade  on 
which  the  ministers  and  the  House  were 
fanning  wild.  He  said  "  running  wild'* 
because  he  was  convinced  that  its  princi* 
Dies  never  could  be  carried  into  operation. 
Neither  coroi  nor  wool,  nor  coitoni  nor 
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aOk,  would  bear  a  firee  trade.  Tbo  act!-' 
▼ity  of  the  country  had  grown  up  under 
a  diffisrent  system.  He  would  ask  tha 
boo.  member  for  Taunton  whether  ha 
could  carry  on  his  great  financial  opera- 
ttons  under  a  system  of  free  trade ;  or 
whether,  when  he  went  to  his  counting- 
house,  or  his  banks,  or  when  he  reflected 
in  his  own  library,  he  found  a  free  trada 
attended  with  any  thing  other  than  graat 
inconvenience  ?  Though  the  memory  of 
the  late  member  for  Portarlington  would 
be  long  cherished,  and  most  sincerely 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  doctrines  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  had  advocated  with  so 
insinuating  an  eloquence^  were  doing 
much  mischief,  by  leading  the  House 
from   the  practical  views  of  commercial 

auestions.  In  the  writings  of  that  gen* 
eman,  there  were  to  be  found  cootnSUo- 
tions  on  contradictions ;  and,  however 
charming  his  theories  were  to  political 
economists,  they  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  practical  results.  An  at- 
tempt was  now  made  to  put  in  practica 
those  principles,  and  what  did  they  hear 
from  .the  hon.  member  who  represented 
the  silk  interest—*'  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  taking  off  the  tax  on  the  raw 
materisl,  but  if  you  meddle  with  the  pro- 
hibition we  are  ruined.**  He  had  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  on  the  corn  trade*  The  advo« 
cates  of  free  trade  never  adverted  to  tha 
enormous  debt  and  the  great  burthen  of 
taxation  in  this  country.  There  was  tha 
whole  of  the  expense  of  the  poor,  of  the 
roads,  of  the  admiuist  ration  of  justice  and 
the  church,  which  fell  on  the  growere  of 
corn.  The  late  Mr.  Ricardo  hadsaid,  that 
he  would  allow  them  a  protecting  duty 
for  this  ;  but  the  difference  was,  what  the 
duty  should  be.  Mr.  Ricardo  had  talked 
ofl2f.  per  quarter;  he  (sir  T.  L.)  had 
wished  for  8d#.  per  quarter.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  now  proposed  to 
give  the  silk  trade  a  protection  to  tha 
amount  of  30  per  cent,  but  the  hon. 
members  connected  with  the  trade  said 
that  40  or  50  per  cent  was  not  enough. 
His  opinion  was  decidedly  against  the 
alteration  of  the  laws  respecting  silk,  and 
against  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool 
imported  at  any  rate,  unless  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  were  allowed.  He  should 
be  very  willing  to  see  the  com  lawa 
revised  ;  for  he  thought  the  prices  now 
likely  to  rise  too  high.  It  would  be  bad 
for  all.  parties*  that  they  .should  rise,  higher 
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than  thity'were  at  that  iDoment.  **  Life 
and  let  hve"  was  the  principle  he  wished 
to  see  carried  into  effect.  He  thought 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  acted  more  wisely,  if  he  had  gone  on 
this  year,  to  repeal  some  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  Indeea,  the  whole  might  have 
been  got  rid  of.  He  would  then  have 
vvoidra  these  petitions  from  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  EwiHS  said,  that  large  bodies  of 
men  might  misunderstand  their  own  inte^ 
rests.  Of  which  they  had  had  a  striking 
(example,  in  the  representations  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  duties  on  goods 
carried  from  England  to  Ireland,  or  vice 
wr«J.  As  to  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
which  impeded  commerce,  he  thought  the 
result  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  the  remission  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  direct  taxes ;  for  if  it  gave  a 
new  activity  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, a  corresponding  demand  would 
be  created  for  agricultural  productions, 
md  the  whole  community  would  be 
benefitted. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  that 
bad  been  made  on  the  subject  in  debate. 
There  was  a  great  difference,  he  observed, 
between  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on 
.the  intercourse  between  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irelsnd,  and  a  change 
of  the  relations  in  which  these  inlands 
atood  with  regard  to  foreign  countries. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  empire,  must  be  injurious  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  low  rate  of 
wages  there,  and  its  great  population 
night,  now  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
to  the  great  benefit  of  that  island.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  was  an  abandonment  of 
principle  on  his  part,  after  having  so  long 
advocated  free  trade,  to  come  forward  now 
with  this  petition  for  an  3Xception.  In 
advocating  free  trade,  however,  he  had 
never  gone  further,  than  a  free  trade  in 
the  raw  material,  and  a  free  transit  of  all 
l^ds,  so  that  Engljind  might  have  facili- 
ties for  enjoying  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
#orld ;  but  he  had  never  gone  so  far  as 
to  hold  out  that,  without  any  reciprocity 
'of  concession,  we  should  open  otir  ports 
to  the  introductiofa  of  continental  mano- 
^hctores.  The  argument  of  the  ab- 
ttract  political  economists  was,  that  we 
■hould  get  every  commodity  wherever  we 


could  get  it  cheapest,  and  that  if  we  ooqU 
bring  silk  cheaper  firom  Lyons  than  from 
Spitalfields,  we  ought  to  bring  it  thence* 
He  never  had  been  convinced  by  this  ar- 
gument, and  never  should  be,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  our  ports  were  open, 
though  in    those  articles    in  which  we 
had  an  advantage  we  might  retain  that 
advantage,  our  rising  manufactures  would 
be  crushed.      The   pi>liiical    economist 
turned  his  eye  only  to  the  facility  of 
production ;  he  allowed  nothing  for  the 
habits  of  trade ;  for  the  established  custom 
which  had  so  much  influence  in  these 
matters.    Thereseemed  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  Manchester  should 
be  die  great  seat  of  the  cotton  trader 
Sheffield  of  cutlery  and  hard-ware,  Lyona 
of  silks,  Geneva  of  watches  and  trinkets, 
Nuremberg  of  toys.    How  it  Iwppeoed 
that  they  hsd  become  so,  arose,  perhaps, 
from  the  superior  activity  of  incJividnala 
at  critical  times;  but  now  they  bad  at- 
tained their  superiority,  they  were  likely 
to  preserve  it.    The  political  economist 
might  imagine,  that  if  the  trade  were  free, 
Dover  might  become  as  great  a  mamifiie- 
tory  for  watches  as  Geneva,  and  Calaia 
as  famous  for  pottery  as  Staffordshire; 
but,  for  himself  he  anticipated  no  such 
results.    He  knew  not  why  it  was  that 
English  gentlemen  got  their  watches  of 
M.  Breguet  at  Pans,  when  thev  might 
get  them  as  good  at  home ;  but  the  force 
of  imitation  would  prevail.     Aflter  look- 
ing carefully  into  the  subject,  with  every 
disposition  to  come  to  a  diffbrenf  result, 
he  was  persuaded  that  if  the  trade  were 
thrown  open,  Manchester  might  supply 
cottons,  Staffi^rdshire  pottery,  but  Lyons 
would  send  silks.    He  had  always  been' of 
opinion,  that  jf  France  remained  at  peace, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  what  she  never  be- 
fore had,  the  benefit  of  free  institutions  (and 
to  all  practical  purposes,  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  capital,  France  was  now  as  free 
as  this  country),  the  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions, and  consequently  of  labour,  must 
give  her  an  advantase  over  this  country. 
An  hon.  member  had  that  night  attributed 
to  his  late  friend,  Mr.  Ricardo,  an  opinion 
which  he  had  never  heard  that  lamented 
individual  maintain;    namely,  that   the 
price  of  provisions  hsd  nothing  to  do  with 
*thc  price  of  labour ;  but,  if  his  hon.  friend 
had  maintained  such  an  opinion,  he  could 
only  say  that  it  was  a  proof  how  br  into  ab- 
stndity  the  acutest  minds  may  be  carried 
by  abstract  speculations.    It  had  l»eei& 
aftedf  why  the  price  of  labour  sheuUnot 
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liaTe  the  tame  effect  upon  the  cotton  as 
on  the  8iJk  manofactures  ?  Ooe  reaaon 
wai»  that  cotton,  from  tbo  firat  operation 
in  its  manufacture,  went  through  ma- 
chinery, while  nilk  was  thrown  off  bv  hand, 
and  from  the  nature  of  it  could  not, 
throughout,  be  ao  much  worked  by  ma* 
chinery  at  cotton.  It  was  aaid  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  that  we  al- 
ready told  a  great  deal  of  silk  goods  In 
Germany,  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
ailk  manufacturer.  He  should  be  willing 
to  rest  the  question  upon  the  correctness 
of  that  fiict.  He  beUered  the  truth 
would  be  found  to  be»  that  there  was  no 
export  of  any  aort,  except  that  silk  in 
which  we  had  an  advantage*  India  silk 
atockings,  and  mixtures  of  suk  and  cotton, 
and  silk  and  worsted*  but  that*  in  no  in- 
•tance,  had  any  pure  manufacture,  either 
of  French  or  Italian  ailks,  come  into  com* 
petition  with  those  of  Lyons.  He  had 
oeen  as  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Excheqoer*a  financial  plans  as  any  one* 
and,  above  all,  to  their  bein^  devoid  of 
any  trick  to  catch  at  popularity.  There 
could  be  no  measures  less  popular,  or 
more  likely  to  be  opposed;  and  m  this  case* 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  the  opposi- 
tionr  to  be  just.  It  had  been  hinted,  that 
lie  only  spoke  on  this  subject  as  the  mem- 
lier  for  Taunton.  He  snould  certainly 
4teem  it  hb  duty  to  afford  every  fair  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  his  conttitu- 
"  onts ;  but,  if  ther  wished  to  dictate  to  his 
conscience,  he  should  beg  them  to  choose 
another  representative. 

Mr.  Davenport  contended  against  the 
alteration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  silk 
'trade.  The  House  was  called  on  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  give  up 
S,  or  700,(XM.  a  year  of  revenue  derived 
frofti  silk,  and  vet  the  silk  trade  did  not 
want  this  remission.  He  was  very  well 
^content  to  let  the  law  and  the  duties  re- 
j&ain  as  they  stood.  He  feared  much, 
that  bv  grasping  at  the  shadow,  we  might 
lose  the  substance— that  we  might  lose 
the  trade  itself,  a$  well  as  the  revenue 
we  now  derived  from  it. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

'      EXPOBTATIOK    DF    WoOL— PXTITIOK 

VEOM  Norwich  against.]  Mr.  W» 
BmUh  said,  that  the  petition  which  he 
hdd  in  his  hand  was  so  nearly  similar  in 
Iti  statement  of  facts,  and  in  the  manner 
In  which'its  prayer  was  supported,  to  that 
irhich  tbb  hon»  mem!)er  for  Taunton  hid 
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just  introduced  to  the  House,  thai  ha 
might,  in  presenting  it,  repeat  iha  amn- 
Bsarv  which  the  hon.  meoooer  bad 

of  that  petition.     But,  after  the 

discussion  which  had  takeA  place  oo  tl 
subject,  he  should  onlv  deem  it  necesaanr 
to  state  very  briefly^  the  prayer  of  it,  iq 
those  poinu  in  which  it  dirored  from  thai 
which  had  been  last  presented.    The  pe- 
tition, in  point  of  form.  Was  that  of  €mm 
highly  respeotable  individual  in  the  city 
which  he  represented,  but,  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  the  petition  of  all  the  maoufiictur- 
era  of  the  silk,  woollen,  and  inixe4  trade 
in  the  city  of  Norwich.    They  firat  aajr^ 
that  they  hear  with  ^reat  concern,  that 
it  ia  proposed  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
the  british  loos  wool — an  article  not  now 
to  be  obtained  by  foreign  manufactorera, 
and  which  gives  a  superiority  to  ma^ 
British  goods.    They  pray  that  the  Hodaa 
will  not  aUow  it  to  be  exported,  the  ratlier 
because  the  agricultural  interest  have  not 
prayed  for  it,  and  because  it  beara  a  fair 
remunerating  price  at  home ;  so  that  the 
exportation  fcannot  be  reouifed  to  reliewe 
any  glut  or  depression.    The  last  part  of 
their  prayer  atated,  that  while  thej  ex* 
presscKl  their  gratification  at  the  approach 
to  those  enlightened  commerdal  pnoci* 
pies  which  had  led  to  so  .great  a  redoc- 
tion  of  the  duties  on  sitk,  they  appre- 
hended in  the  immediate  appKcation  of 
those  prmdples  serious  damage  to  their 
interests ;  but  if  the  legislature  gave  ade* 
quate  time  for  the  consumption  of  tlie 
stock  on  hand,  and  for  the  improvemept 
of  the  means  of  manufiieturing  which  far 
genuity  might  suggest,  they  hpped  to  be 
enabled  successfully  to  meetforeigaooiB^ 
petition.    This  prayer  appeared  to  liiai 
perfectly  reasonable ;  they  only  wanted 
time  and  notice ; — whereas  by  theaudden- 
ness  of  the  chanp;e,  great  inconTenience 
would  be  experienced,  and  waa  indeed 
already  felt ;  as  no  manufacturer  iro^d 
now  set  his  men  to  work  up  silk  whi^ 
had  paid  the  high  duty,  while  he  ei 
ed  the  silk  at  a  low  duty  would  soon 


in< 


Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  . 

• 

South  America.]  Sir  James  Mack* 
udoih  said,  that  having  carefull^rperiiaed 
the  pm>era  which  were  last  oi«it  laid 
upon  toe  table  of  the  Hoose^  ha  roa^ 
to  put  to  the  right  hon«  semtary  for 
foreign  a&irs  ooe  or  two  queatiom 
upon  subjects  connected  with  them. 
The  first  of  these  questions  would  be^ 
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whether  any  antirer  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the 
defpatch  from  this  goYemmentt  dated 
the  SOth  of  January?  If  such  an  answer 
had.  been  received  by  his  majesty's  go* 
vemmentf  he  presumed  there  could  be 
no  objection  on  their  part  to  lay  it 
before  the  House.  His  second  ques- 
tion was,  whether  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment possessed  the  decree»  or,  if 
not  the  original,  an  authentic  or  ac- 
curate copy  of  the  decree,  said  to 
hi^ve  been  made  by  Ferdinand  7th,  pro- 
fessing to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
vast  countries  in  South  America  which 
had  long  ceased  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority F  If  such  a  document  was  in  the 
possession  of  ministers,  he  supposed  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  its  production. 
He  should  also  be  desirous,  that  there 
,  should  be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1810; 
which  treaty  was  referred  to  in  the  des- 
patch of  the  SOth  of  January,  as  granting 
to  British  subjects  a  right  of  free  trade 
with  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  Now,  it  was  possible  that 
that  treaty  might  have  been  printed,  or 
have  been,  in  some  shspe  or  other,  already 
laid  before  parliament.  If  so,  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact ;  but  he  presumed 
that  the  treaty  alluded  to  could  not  be 
that  which  was  made  with  admiral  Apo- 
daca ;  for  that  was  made  in  1809.  If  it 
had/not  been  printed,  he  should  either 
.move  that  it  be  printed,  or  give  notice  of 
a  motion  for  its  production,  according  to 
the  answer  which  he  might  receive  to  his 
questions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  observed,  that 
to  the  questions  of  his  non.  and  learned 
friend  ne  would  answer  separately ;  but 
he  would  invert  the  order  m  which  those 
Questions  had  been  put.  And  firit,  as  to 
tne  supposed  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  No  such  treaty  was  in 
existence  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
In  the  year  1810,  when  this  country  pro- 
posed to  interpose  her  mediation  between 
fiipain  and  her  colonies  in  America,  it  was 
merely  upon  an  understanding  between 
the  two  governments,  that  the  coast  law 
of  Spain  should  be  suspended,  as  between 
the  subjects  of  the  two  nations.  No 
instrttiident,  as  far  as  he  had  ascertained, 
was  in  existence,  in  which  this  asreement 
wasi  recorded.  Any  motion,  Uierefore, 
by  his  hoD.  and  learned  mend,  upon 
tha  snbfect  of  this  aupipoaed  treaty  wpuld 
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be  unnecessary,  for  there  would  be  nd* 
thing  to  produce.  As  to  the  seooiid 
question  propounded  about  the  decree, 
he  knew  of  that  only  as  a  matter  of  pubRc 
notoriety;  but  he  really  could  not  sa^ 
whether  it  had  yet  been  communicated 
to  his  majesty's  government  in  that 
authentic  shape  that  would  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  a  document  in  thdr 
possession.  He  rather  thought  it  had 
not  been  so  communicated,  but  that  any 
knowledge  of  it  which  might  be  possessed 
by  his  majesty ^8  government  was  derived 
from  its  having  appeared  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  public  journals.  If,  however, 
such  a  decree  haa  been  communicated  to 
them,  they  would  undoubtedly  not  object 
to  lay  it  before  parliament.  As  to  the 
third  question,  whether  any  answer  had 
been  received  from  Spain  in  reply  to  the 
despatch  of  the  SOth  of  January,  he  had 
no  objection  to  state  all  that  it  was  in  hia 
power  to  state  about  the  matter.  He 
believed  that  an  answer  simply  acknow* 
ledging  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  had 
been  received  by.  this  government.  In 
reply  to  the  remaining  part  of  what  had 
been  addressed  to  him  that  evening  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  would 
merely  say,  that  th^ra  were  circumstancea 
which  would  prevfent  hia  stating  to  the 
Hoosf  at  present  any  tlMng  furtlier  as  to 
the  precise  state  i»  which  this  country 
now  stood  with^  rqspect  to  America. 
The  despatch  in  question  was  not  laM 
before  parliament,  while  it  was  yet 
upon  its  way  to  Madrid,  because,  had 
it  been  laid  on  the  table  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  was  obviously  possible,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid  might  have  read  the  ink* 
portent  despatch  in  question  in  the  pi^i'olio 
papers  of  this  country  before  it  r^.-ached 
them  in  its  more  authentic  shapcu  It  waa 
upon  this  account  he  begge'j  hia  boa, 
and  lesrncd  friend  to  postpone  his  mo* 
tion.  The  moment  that  aa  official  answer 
should  be  received  to  that  despatch,  it 
should  be  laid  before  parliament.  The 
scofie  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
motion  (for  though  it  was  not  shafied  in 
this  manner,  it  clearly  went  to  this  ex* 
tent)  yras,  to  ijnduce  his  majesty's  goverof 
ment  to  lay  before  parliament  such  docu- 
ments and  papers  as  might  show  to  tho 
House  the  principles  upon  wliich  govern* 
ment  had  hitherto  acted,  and  intended  in 
future  to  act,  in  regard  to  South  Amerien. 
But  he  freely  told  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  it  the  communications  which 
ministers  bad  idready  made  on  this  sub* 
S  C 
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ject  had  been  such  aa  to  entitle  them  to 
the  confidence  of  parliament,  he  should 
fesist  every  attempt  to  extort  further  io- 
formation,  or  to  compel  the  production 
of  further  papers  relative  to  these  mat* 
tart,  under  the  present  circumstances.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  communications 
which  goTernraent  had  made,  had  not  en- 
titled them  to  the  confidence  of  parh'a- 
ment,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
be  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course  upon 
this  important  afiair. 

8ir  «/.  Mackintosh  said,  he  had  listened 
to  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  the 
riffht  hon.  secretary ;  but,  as  at  present 
advised,  he  saw  nothing  to  induce  him  to 
alter  his  original  intention  of  bringing  the 
•ubjcct  before  the  House. 

Gaol  Act  Amendment  Bill— 
Tread-Mill.J  On  the  order  of  the 
cby  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Denmt  said^  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  conduct  pursued,  in 
many  of  the  prisons,  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  hard  labour,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  Tread-mill.  He  began 
'  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Northallerton,  who  had  per- 
aevcred  in  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
bard  labour  previous  to  conviction.  Find- 
ing that  such  a  proceeding  was  contrary 
to  law,  they  said  that  they  would  not 
Compel  prisoners  to  work  in  the  mill,  but 
they  took  care  to  exercise  severities  to- 
wards them,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing 
to  work  ;  and  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  the  individual,  whether  he  was  directly 
ordered  to  work,  or  on  being  half-starved 
for  his  refusal,  was  compelled  to  prefer 
labour  to  famine.  The  magistrates  of 
.Northallerton  could  compel  persons  to 
hard  labour ;  for  there  were  other  modes 
besides  that  of  the  tread-mill.  He  should 
therefore  feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  a 
clause,  providing  that  no  person  before 
•trial  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  hard 
labour,  even  with  his  own  consent,  other- 
wise these  amateur  magistrates  would  be 
enabled  to  persist  in  their  favourite  spe- 
culation. He  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
principle  of  the  tread-mill  properly  ap- 
plied; but  it  was  only  as  a  punishment 
after  conviction  that  he  could  feel  him- 
self justified  in  approving  of  it.  Trans- 
portation, generally  speaking,  was  rather 
a  favour  than  a- punishment  to  convicted 
offenders,  and'  hard  labour  nt  the  tread- 
mill might  of^ea  ba  substituted  with  ad^ 


vantage.  But,  in  order  to  make  it  s  pd- 
nlshroent  of  disgrace,  it  was  neceaaary 
that  they  should  prevent  any  one  from 
volunteering  to  undertake  it,  as  in  that 
case  the  association  would  be  interfered 
with,  upon  which  its  efficacy  ahouM 
mainly  depend.  There  was  another  q[uea'^ 
tion  connected  with  tread-mill  diadpliDe, 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hoo.  secretary.  Hie 
had  himself  seen  many  of  the  mills  at 
work,  and  was  surprised  at  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  labour.  It  was  not 
upon  the  magistrate,  nor  even  upon  the 
gaoler,  but  upon  the  millert  tnat  the 
quantity  of  work  required  from  each  per- 
son depended ;  and,  so  imperfect  was  tte 
arrangement  in  many  instances,  that  the 
proportion  of  work  done  in  saauner, 
under  all  the  inconveniences  of  heat,  waa 
oflen  considerablv  greater  than  in  winter. 
The  (louse  was,  he  thought,  bound  to  do 
one  of  two  things— either  to  take  the 
subject  into  their  own  hands,  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  inquiry,  or  to  settle 
at  once  a  maximum  of  labour  bejond 
which  magistrates  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go.  As  this  ponishment  was  admini»- 
tered  at  present,  persona  found  guUty  of 
felony  were  sentenced  to  lighter  labour 
in  Eome  places,  than  those  who  were 
found  guilty  of  misdemeanors  were  in 
others.  According  to  a  calculation  he 
had  made,  the  labour  of  one  person  sft 
the  tread-mill  in  a  summer's  day,  wafi 
equal  to  ninety-six  ascents  up  the  bkmiq* 
ment,  and  the  labour  of  the  same  peraoti 
on  a  winter's  day  was  S8  times  leaa^  Hb 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Himns, 
the  gaoler  of  Lancaster,  who  had  the  rc^ 
putation  of  being  one  of  the  moat  hnroaDe* 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  persons  in  such  a  aitoatton. 
The  letter  stated,  that  the  maximam  of 
labour  ought  not  to  exceed  IS/XX)  fbet, 
and  it  was  known  that  at  Brixton,  the 
women  sometimes  did  13,000.  Accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  which  he  had  madtf, 
the  work  done  at  Lancaster  was  equal  to 
87  miles  in  a  day.  The  calculation  must 
be  still  greater  where  17,000  feet  were 
done ;  which  was  the  case  in  one  county. 
Whether  the  House  would  choose  to  ap^ 
point  a  committee,  or  to  discuss  his  pro- 
position at  once,  he  would  submit,  that 
the  maximum  for  men  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10,000  feet,  and  that  for  women 
ought  not  to  exceed  8,000.  He  did  not 
think  it  fit  to  leave  the  execution  of  th6 
law  to  magistrates,  or  rather  to  miUetP,  tt> 
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and  untried   criminals  and  debtorii   all 


enforce  hard  labour,  or  to  require  none 
at  all|  as  he  might  choose  to  work  the 
noills.-^Ele  next  alluded  to  the  state  of 
the  small  prisons,  which  were  generally 
in  the  most  miserable  state ;  there  being 
in  man  J  of  them  no  provision  for  religious 
instruction,  little  or  no  cloathing,  and  no 
beds  but  dirty  straw  for  the  prisoners  to 
sleep  on.  In  his  opinion,  the  corporations 
of  the  towns  in  which  these  prison*  were 
situated,if  not  able  to  keep  their  prisoners 
as  they  ought  to  be  kept,  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  send  them  to  the  county  gaol, 
where  they  would  be  better  taken  care  of. 
The  first  that  he  should  mention  was  the 
borough  gaol  of  Reading,  to  show  what 
the  condition  of  these  prisons  was.  *<  The 

S'  lol,"  as  the  report  states,  <*  is  situate  in 
e  middle  of  the  market-place  adjoining 
the  Guildhall ;  it  is  composed  of  the  first- 
floor  of  a  public-house,  of  which  it  is  an 
integral  part,  having  no  connexion  by 
passages  or  stairs,  however,  with  the  rest 
of  the  house.  It  consists  of  three  rooms ; 
t;he  largest  is  17  feet  by  13,  with  a  fire- 
place, and  two  windows  communicating 
with  the  street.  The  second  room  is  13 
fiset  by  9,  separated  from  the  one  just 
described  by  inch  and  half  slabs,  which 
are  so  warped  and  rent,  and  cut  by  the 
prisoners,  that  conversation  is  readily 
carried  on  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
The  third  room  is  within  the  larger,  6 
feet  by  6  feet  4  inches,  and  lighted  only 
by  a  borrowed  light.  All  the  rooms  are 
eight  feet  four  inches  in  height.  There 
18  no  airing  yard,  nor  separate  day  apart- 
fpsents.  No  labour  is  supplied — no  rules 
affixed— no  religious  instruction  appoint- 
ed»  nor  any  gaoler  resident.  When  the 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  more  than 
thirty  persons  have  been  confined  in  the 
space  above  described,  when  the  gaoler  is 
obliged  to  rely  more  upon  his  irons  than 
iipon  his  walls."  According  to  a  narrative, 
pf  the  accuracy  of  which  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  222  persons  had  passed 
through  that  prison  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year ;  there  being  within  its  walls  no 
•bedding  but  straw,  no  infirmary  or  sick 
room,  no  chapel,  nor  any  provision  for  divine 
service.  He  would  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther they  would  wish  the  gaol  to  continue 
in  that  state,  or  whether  they  would  not 
compel  the  magistrates  to  send  their 
prisoners  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  ?  The 
next  he  should  notice  was  that  of  Ro- 
chester,  which  had  almost  every  fault 
that  a  prison  could  have.  There  was  great 
^want  of  roomi  no  place  for  the  sick  ;  tried 


lived  together  as  far  as  regarded  the  men* 
and  these  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
stant communication,  throuffh  an  irOb 
railings  with  the  women.  No  employ* 
ment,  no  instruction,  ho  religious  service. 
The  next  he  should  allude  to  was  that  of 
Yarmouth.  At  the  time  that  it  was  vi- 
sited by  the  committee  for  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  two  poor  boys 
were  confined  in  the  fourth  cell,  taken  up 
as  vagrants,  and  committed  for  one 
month  for  being  found  on  the  river  at  an 
unseasonable  hour  of  the  night.  They 
were  confined  not  only  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness but  in  darkness :  their  cell  having  do 
window.  In  another  cell  was  a  strong 
healthy  man  accustomed  to  husbandry 
work,  who  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment.  In  consequence 
of  the  closeness  of  his  confinement  and 
entire  want  of  exercise,  he  became  so  ill 
that  for  several  weeks  he  was  confined  to  , 
his  bed.  About  fifty  prisoners  passed 
through  it  in  a  year.  No  one  could  givs 
more  credit  than  he  did  to  the  secretaiy 
of  state  for  his  exertions ;  but  he  hoped 
the  suggestions  he  had  thrown  out  would 
cause  some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
bill. — The  hon.  member  then  adverted  to 
the  number  of  maniacs  who  were  confined 
in  different  prisons  among  the  felons, 
one  of  whom,  he  said,  had  been  shut  up 
for  16  years.  He  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  go- 
vernment to  find  proper  places  for  suldli 
maniacs  as  had  been  condemned  to  be 
shut  up  on  account  of  having  committed 
some  crimes,  separate  from  other  prisoners. 
There  ought  to  be  an  asylum  apart  for 
them.  He  was  the  zealous  advocate  for 
the  infliction  of  some  well  graduated  pu- 
nishment, which  would  supply  the  place 
of  capital  punishment,  and  therefore 
when  such  a  punishment  had  been  found 
as  promised  to  answer  this  purpose,  he 
thought  it  was  of  some  importance  to 
endeavour  to  relieve  it  from  the  anoma- 
lies he  had  pointed  out.  He  wished  to  ' 
pass  no  censure  on  individuals,  whose 
zeal  might  have  led  them  into  errors  i 
but  he  had  shown,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  zeal  of  some,  and  the  want  of  atten- 
tion in  others,  great  anomalies  did  exist 
in  the  application  of  the  labour  of  the 
tread-mill  as  a  punishment ;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  these  anomalies  should  be 
removed,  or  they  could  not  expect  to 
carry  the  public  opinion  with  them  in  in- 
flictmg  it ;  and  without  this^  all  punish- 
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Talue  of  the  article  in  this  countryt  while 
abroad,  it  wan  comparatively  trifling.  The 
best  mode  of  beginning  the  repeal  of  this 
objectionable  system  was  by  re-consider- 
ing the  corn  laws;  and, erelong, ministers 
xviuld  be  driven  to  that,  however  they 
might  now  endeavour  to  avoid  it«  lie 
would  only  further  state,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  whilst  the  masters  com- 
plained, that  from  the  price  of  labour 
they  were  unable  to  comjpete  with  fo- 
reigners, the  labourers  themselves  com* 
))1ained,  that  their  wages  would  scarcely 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
eace^six  shillings  a  week  being  the  sum 
now  paid, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the 
lion,  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  used 
two  arguments,  both  of  which  he  should 
like  to  submit  to  him  calmlvt  and  not  in 
his  capacity  of  member  for  Coventry. 
The  first  was  this — **  I  admit  the  force  of 
your  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy.  But  1  ask 
you  to  look  for  some  other  prohibition 
that  may  safely  be  removed.*'  Let  the 
hiii»  gentleman  point  out  any  other 
branch  of  manufacture  in  which  any  such 
prohibition  existed.  In  fact,  there  was 
none ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  assumed 
the  general  policy  to  be  prohibition, 
whereas,  silk  alone  was  the  exception. 
Did  not  this  afford  one  strong  reason  for 
repealing  it?  On  steel,  cotton,  wool, 
and  all  the  other  great  articles  of  manu- 
facture, there  was  no  prohibition,  and  yet 
in  these  it  had  been  found  that  we  ^ere 
able  to  defy  all  competition.  The  second 
argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  even 
more  extraordingry,  and  led  to  a  directly 
opposite  inference  to  that  which  he  had 
drawn  from  it.  He  had  said  that,  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  Great  Britsin  was  in- 
ferior to  France,  in  point  of  taste  and 
machinery.  Now,  dia  not  this  fact  lead 
to  the  suspicion,  that,  on  account  of  these 
prohibitions,  the  same  improvements  had 
not  been  made  in  tliis  manufacture  that 
had  been  made  in  all  others  ?  Let  those 
prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our  taste 
and  our  machinery  would  speedily  Im- 
prove. As  to  silk  not  being  a  native 
manufacture  in  this  country,  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  indeed  have  been  driren 
to  an  extremity  for  an  argument,  or 
.he  would  not  have  resorted  to  that. 
It  was  quitcr  as  much  a  native  manu- 
iacture  of  this  country  as  cotton  or 
linen,  and  had  flourished  in  this  soil  for 
ibrty  or   fifty   years.    If,    indcedi    thb 
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hon.  gentleman  meant  Co  diatiDfoiah 
it  from  the  woollen  trade,  perhapa  th« 
distinction  might  in  some  (MNnts  bie  fair* 
The  hon.  memi)er  for  Taunton  bad  asked, 
who  was  to  be  considered  the  sponsor  of 
this  plan  ?  No  individual,  certainly,  but 
those  general  principles  which  the  ho*. 
gentleman  had  himself  inTariably  advo- 
cated. They  were  the  sponsors,  and 
were  a  higher  authority  than  any  advice 
from  parties  interested  in  the  silk  iianii- 
facture.  After  declaiming  so  often  and 
so  long  in  favour  <^  the  pnnciplea  of  frte 
trade,  let  the  House  consider  in  what  a 
li^ht  it  would  stand  before  Eorope,  if  it 
did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at 
temporary  popularity,  to  ettablish  sound 
principles  of  commercial  policy  I  How 
would  those  principles  be  prejudiced  if, 
knowing  them  to  be  irrefragable,  parlia- 
ment, not  having  the  courage  to  encounter 
difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of 
the  timid,  or  the  representations  of  the 
interested  ? 

Mr.  Ellke  denied,  that  he  had  said  any 
thing  about  the  superior  taste,  and  ma- 
chinery of  France. 

Mr.  Peei  regretted  that  he  had  niiaoB«- 
der stood  the  hen.  gentleman,  but  he  had 
certainly  supposed  him  to  have  urged  that 
point. 

Mr,  Philips  was  of  optnion,  that  the 
protecting  auty  of  SO  per  cent  woiild  be 
amply  sufficient.  Great  .changes  ommI 
produce  temporary  inconveniencea,  and 
on  this  account  the  progress  should  be 
rendered  as  gradual  as  possible.  He  Mt 
satisfied  that  the  measures  recently  adofit* 
edby  government  would  effect  a  great  m» 
provement  in  the  cooMneroe  and  flMUMi* 
lectures  of  this  country.  It  was  ovideat 
that  popularity  was  not  their  object ;  for 
the  measures  which  they  had  seleetad 
were  not  popular.  They  were  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  House  and  of  the  pea- 
pie  :  for  they  had  evidently  bcaa  iaflo- 
enced  bj  a  sincere  desire  to  piOttMitja  tha 
prosperrty  of  the  country.  ^ 

Sir  «/.  Newport  agreed  with  thekMa^ 
member^  that  ministers  were  entitled  to 
the  approbation  of  the  House  and  the 
country  for*  the  measilres  which  -they  had 
recently  adopted.  He  believed  they  teald 
not  confer  a  greater  benefit  -oh  the  ceion* 
try,  than  by  steadily  perseverin^en  that 
course.'  ^Vhen  an  erronbdoa  ayi^ena  had 
continued  for  a  number  ef  yeara,  si|^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  geaerid  policj  of  tha 
country,  the  difficulties  of  lemlalmg  with 
a  view  to  the  -removai  of  the  ovila 
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duOftd  hf  «uoh  a  system  were  graitly  en* 
lianced.  It  erould  therefore  be  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  assist  ministers  in  the 
great  work  of  improTement,  by  giving  them 
their  cardial  support. 

Csptain  MoA^r/y  deprecated  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raisea  against  the  endea^ 
▼ours  of  his  majesty's  government  to  in- 
troduce a  sounder  system  of  commercial 
f>olicy,  by  the  very  parties  whose  interests 
those  measures  were  essentiaHy  calculated 
to  promote.  It  had  been  contended,  that 
these  measures  ought  not  to  be  attempted, 
unless  such  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
com  laws  as  would  lower  the  price  of  bread 
in  the  same  proportion  with  other  com* 
modities.  Now,  there  was  no  one  prin- 
ciple in  political  economy  which  had  oeen 
more  frequently  and  ably  inculcated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  than  that  the  high 
price  of  corn  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  price  of  other  commodities. 

Mr.  T.  WUton  felt  himself  called  upon, 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  London,  while  be  was  ready  to  give 
his  tribute  of  praise  to  the  king's  minis* 
tersy  for  the  manly  and  candid  manner  in 
which  they  had  brought  forward  their 
measures,  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  their 
propriety  or  expediency,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed  re« 
specting  the  wool  duties  remained  un- 
cnangedt  and  applied  with  equal  force  to 
those  on  silk.  Unlil,  by  an  alteration  in 
the  com  laws,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  enabled  to  eat  their  bread  as 
cheap  as  the  people  of  foreign  countries, 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  silk  would  fail 
pf  the  end  it  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

St  was  convinced  of  the  inexpediency 
file  measure  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  hi^bid  one  consolation,  namely,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  enter  into  a  full 
diaeussion  of  the  subject. 
•  lifn  LMeton  said,  that  his  constituents 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure eontismplated  by  nis  majesty^  minis- 
ters, and  if  they  persisted  in  pressing  it, 
be  iliould  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against.it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  one  point 
of  view  in  which  this  question  had  not 
been  considered  by  any  member  who  had 
•yet  addressed  the  House.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know,  who  were  the  parties  ag- 
grieved by  tbis.ineasure  ?  .Who  were  the 
petitioners  ?  The  workins  men,  or  their 
mtsterfi  or  both?    liet  the  House  con- 


sider what  wa9  the  measure  about  to  be 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  distinctly  proved  the 
fact,  that  if  we  could  get  the  raw  mate^ 
rial  of  silk  as  cheap  as  we  obtained  it  of 
cotton,  there  was  no  resson  why  our  silk 
trade  should  not  be  as  flourishing  as  our 
cotton  trade.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  of  taking  off  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  raw  material,  would  be  to 
produce  a  great  increase  of  the  raw  mate- 
terial  into  this  country,  and  to  give  a  great 
additional  stimulus  to  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  England.  The  petitioners  laboured 
under  the  most  mistaken  views  of  their 
real  interests.  The  reduction  of  25'  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material  would  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that,  in  six 
months  from  the  passing  of  this  measurev 
the  value  of  the  labour  of  every  silk  weaver 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  increased  25  per 
cent.  What  were  the  petitioners  afraid 
of?  Did  they  fear  being  shut  out  from 
the  home  market  ?  Why,  the  silk  menu* 
facture  of  this  country  was  almost  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  even  at  pre* 
sent.  He  himself  knew  that  many  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country  were  carried 
down  to  the  coasts  and  sold  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
the  commodity  as  French  manufacture. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  silk  manufacturer 
would  surely  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  when  he  could  afford  to  sell 
the  article  cheaper  than  at  present  by  25 
per  cent.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  petitioners  arose  entirely  from 
ignorance;  and  he  trusted  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  persevere  in  a  measure, 
which  the  very  individuals  who  now  op^ 
posed  it  would  in  a  short  time  thank  the 
government  for  having  introduced,  even 
against  their  present  wishes. 

Sir  J.  IVrotiesley  thought  that  theoristf 
were  apt  to  maintain  too  dogmatically 
the  infallibility  of  their  particulsr  opi- 
nions. It  was  but  fair,  in  his  opinion,  to- 
give  the  petitioners  credit  for  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  and  for  the  capacity  of  un- 
derstanding their  own  interests  better  than 
other  people.  What  was  the  particular 
case  of  the  silk  manufacturers  ?  A  fort- 
night ago  they  stated  that  they  were  in 
a  most •  flourishing  condition;  that  their 
trade  was  never  lietterr  and  that  their 
workmen  were  all  employed,  contented 
and  happy.  What  did  Uiey  Ull  the  House 
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bon.  baronet  read  an  extract  from  the 
caie  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Loder« 
mod  wai  requested  b^  Mr.  Sumner  to  read 
the  whole,  with  which  reauest  the  hon. 
baronet  did  not  comply,  out  concluded 
with  sajing,  that  he  thought  there  were 
lufEcient  reasons  for  makmg  some  law, 
prerenting  the  unlimited  application  of 
the  punishment  of  the  tread-milL 

Mr.  jF/,  Sumner  said,  he  was  much  sur- 

5 rued  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon. 
aronet,  who  had  taken  a  part  of  the  re- 
Krt  of  the  committee,  and  liad  founded 
I  argument  upon  the  particular  case  of 
Mrs.  Loder.  Now,  he  would  read  that 
case  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  thus 
set  forth  in  the  report  ;—><' The  woman 
Loder  was  committed  by  the  petty  ses- 
aions  at  Guildford  (the  rcT.  G.  Walter 
Onslow,  chairman),  on  the  11th  October 
last,  on  a  charge  by  the  parish  officers  of 
»  Codalmin^,  of  having  been  delivered  of  a 
bastard  child,  and  being  then  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  It  appeared  that  the  said 
bastard  was  her  third  child,  by  Uiree  seve- 
ral fathers;  and  she  was  sentenced  to  the 
mitigated  term  of  three  months'  confine- 
ment to  work  at  the  house  of  correction. 
She  was  put  upon  the  wheel  on  the  13th 
of  October,  but  on  account  of  the  feeble 
And  emaciated  state  in  which  she  appeareil 
pt  that  period,  she  was  not  upon  the  wheel 
acain  for  the  next  fourteen  or  fifteen  days 
of  her  imprisonment,  nor  till  extra  allow- 
ance of  food  for  her,  and  12  ounces  of 
bread  and  an  ounce  of  sugar  per  diem  for 
the  child,  had  insured  the  life  of  the  child, 
mid  so  far  recruited  the  mother's  strength, 
that,  as  being  a  preferable  state  to  re- 
maining all  day  alone  in  her  ward,  she 
desired  to  go  to  work  with  the  other  wo- 
men on  the  wheel.  Her  hours  of  actual 
work  upon  the  wheel  were  from  half-past 
eight  or  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  from  half-past  one  to  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Her  periods  of  work  never  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  minutes,  nor  the  remission 
ever  less  than  ten.  She  was  weighed  on 
Uie  31st  of  October,  after  four  or  five  days 
work,  and  then  weighed  eight  stone  two 
{M>und8,  and  again  on  the  13lh  December, 
imd  having  worked  through  the  whole  of 
Jthe  interval  was  found  to  have  gained  nine 
pounds  weight.  On  the  15th  December 
ahe  took  cold,  and  was,  by  the  surgeon's 
4Nrder«  confined  to  her  ward,  and  between 
that  day  and  the  day  of  her  liberation,  the 
Snd  of  January,  she  lost  two  pounds  and 
« iialf  weight.  She  has  declared  she  was 
better  fed,  and  had  more  care  taken  of 


her,  and  ymM  altogether  more  comfortable 
during  her  imprisonment,  than  she  had 
ever  been  before ;  that  she  had  gained 
health  and  strength  durins  the  time  she 
was  subject  to  work  on  the  wheel ;  and 
on  her  leaving  the  prison,  expressed  much 
apprehension  that  she  i^ould  not  fare  ai 
well  on  her  return  home"  [hear !].  Now 
that  statement  would  clearly  snow  the 
effects  of  the  exercise.  Witli  respect  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  his  riebt  hon. 
friend  had  anticipated  all  he  bira  to  say. 
His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bonnet)  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  for  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline.  One  of  its  members, 
whom  he  had  now  in  his  eye  (Mr.  Buxton), 
had  published  a  work  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  confessed,  that,  up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  that  work,  he  had  given  very  little 
attention  to  this  subject ;  but  he  thought 
he  might  now  say,  that  no  man  had  been 
more  zealous  than  himself  latterly  to  ob- 
tain liberal  grants  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  prison  which .  came  within 
his  inspection.  But  before  they  proceeded 
to  legislate,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  wait,  untu  they  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience of  the  new  light  which,  it  seemed, 
had  lately  broken  in  on  them.  No  man 
had  had  more  experience  on  this  subject 
than  he  had. 

Mr.  Western  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  proposition  of  asking  no  prisoner  to 
worx,  his  opinion  was,  that  as  employ- 
ment was  better  than  perfect  indolence, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  deprive  the  pri- 
soners of  the  option  of  employmenL  An 
objection  had  been  taken  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tread-roill,  because  it  was  said 
to  he  degrading.  Now  he  thought  that 
all  punishment  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  degradation ;  because  it 
was  desirable  to  make  delinquents  feel 
the  debasement  to  which  their  offences 
had  reduced  them. 

Mr.  fV.  Courienay  said,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  regulations  of  this  bill  could  not 
be  applied  to  all  gaols,  and  could  only 
produce  practical  good  in  those  gaois 
which  were  adapted  for  its  application. 
He  agreed  with  bis  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
first,  that  the  state  of  the  inferior  gaols 
imperiously  pressed  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  he  looked  at  the 
clause  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  in 
the  bill,  as  only  one  step  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  our  prisons.  He  thought  the 
more  prudent  course  would  be,  to  adopt 
this  measure  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  look  out  for  further  information,  with 
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therightboD.  gentleman  bad  oreatedalaim 
in  the  countieB  of  Chester  and  Stafford, 
as  well  at  in  that  of  Derby* 

Mt»  HoUimoiM/ triMted  that  hit  miget- 
ty't  mluistert  would  pertevere  in  a  mea^ 
tiirey  of  the  beneficial  effectt  of  which 
there  could  not  be  the  slightett  doubt. 
Nothing  could  be  nuire  certain  than  that 
erery  protection  and  bounty  wat  detri« 
mental  to  trade.  If  a  trade  could  not 
aupport  ittelf  without  that  artificial  tup- 
port  which  wat  erroneoutly  called  pro- 
tectimiy  it  wat  not,  in  point  of  fact,  worth 
carrying  on  at  alL  Hit  chief  object  in 
riting  wat  to  obterre,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  fully  dit- 
diarige  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
tilk  namofacture  of  the  country,  if  he  did 
not  abo  conteut  to  the  repeal  of  the 
meaauret  commonly  called  the  Spitalfieldt 
actt.  It  wat  quite  impottible  that  the 
benefitt  of  free  trade  could  be  produced, 
mdett  the  principle  of  free  laoour  were 
alto  ettabliMied.  The  efiect  of  thete  -actt 
wat|  to  .make  tome  artidet  100  per  cent* 
dearer  in  London  .than  in  other  partt  of 
the  country.  It  often  happened^  upon  the 
tpur  of  tlie  moment,  that,  it  wat  better 
worth  while  eren  to  pay  that  additional 
charge  than  to  tend  to  CoTcntry ;  but 
he  aMced  whether,  at  apnlied  to  foreign 
trade,  it  wat  pottible  under  tuch 
rettrictiont,  that  toe  manufacturer  codd 
<Hmipete  with  other  markett?  There 
wat  another  tofnc  which  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  mentioning.  We 
were  told  we  had  a  free  tilk  trade  with 
India.  Thit  he  denied.  It  could  not  be 
called  a  iree  trade,  to  long  at  the  Eatt 
India  Company  could  limit  the  number  of 
individualt  who  were  permitted  to  go  out 
to  India,  [hear,  hear.]  An  inttance  of 
the  tnjuttioe  of  thit  practice  had  lately 
fallen  within  hit  own  knowledge.  A 
pecton  wat  educated  in  a  tilk  warehouse 
m  thit  country,  for  the  purpote  of  going 
afterwardt  to  India  to  engage  in  that 
trade.  It  wat  well  known  that  the  num- 
ber of  pertona  acquainted  with  the  value 
and  nature  of  tilk  in  India  was  extremely 
limited,  and  that  coarse  and  fioe  detcrip- 
tiont  of  that  article  were  told  at  the  tame 
price.  Ad  application  wat  made  to  the 
Eatt  India  Company  to  allow  the  person 
he  had  alluded  to,  to  be  tent  out  to  a 
private  houte.in  India,  carrying  on  trade 
there,  and  the  application  had  been  refut* 
ed.  He  did  not  complain  of  thit, .  becaute 
their  act  justified  the  Company  in  their 
refiipaii   but  it  proved  that  they   did 


exercise  tuch  a  control.  An  application 
might  indeed  have  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  but  he  wat  told  that  if. 
he  presented  a  petition  to  that  board,, 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  its  being 
listened  to*.  This  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  permitted  to  go 
out  to  India,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with^ 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  Before  he 
tat  down,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
why  he  proposed  to  raise  aduty  ofSdL 
on  Bengal  raw  silk,  and  6d.  on  Italian 
raw  silk?  He  did  not  tee  why  Italian 
tilk  thould  not  be  placed  on  tne  tame 
footing  at  that  of  our  own  coloniet  or 
dependenciet.  This  part  of  the  proposed 
meature  wat  iocontistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  he  trusted  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  suffer  it  to 
remain  in  the  first  act  of  parliament 
founded  on  the  prindplet  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  no  counhr 
in  the  kin^om  y/nM  more  ditapoointeiC 
and  ditsatisfied  with  the  financial  state* 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
tite,  than  the  county  which  he  had  tbe^ 
honour  to  repretent.  He  thould  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  eentleman,  not  because 
he  objected  to  theliberal  policy  on  which 
it  was  founded,  which  every  man  muttj 
applaud,  but  becaute  he  did  not  conceive 
thit  to  be  the  proper  time  for  carrying 
that  policy  into  efiect.  If  he  thou§^ 
that  nit  present  pppotition  Irould  throw 
way.  teriout  obstacle  in  the  wa^  of  the 
.  ultimate  success  of  the  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  government,  he  should  be 
inchned  to  vote  for  the  measure ;  but 
feeling,  as  he  did,  that  it  might  be  carried,- 
with  greater  benefit  to  the  country,  at  a 
more  convenient  teason,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it. 
^  }i/ix»Wyim  said,  he  had  given  an  atten* 
tive  examination  to  every  case  in  which: 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Control  from  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  allow  an  individual  to  proceed, 
to  India,  and  he  had  not  the  least  recoW 
lection  of  any  such  case  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member.  There  had  been 
manv  cases  in  which  the  Board  of  Con« 
trol  had  given  permission  after  the  Court 
I  of  Directors,  had  refused  it.  He  thought 
it  very  unlikely,  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Courtof  Directors,  that 
if  any  person  shewed  a  probability  of  hit- 
having  full  employment  in  India'  in  trate 
or  commerce,  tl^it  the  directors  woiild 
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be  ghould  like  to  know  what  there  wu  in 
Engli8hn)en  Uiat  called  for  more  aererity 
lowardfl  them.  It  was  a  national  dtagrace 
to  have  our  fellow-citizent  subjected  to 
the  lash,  as  they  were,  from  time  to  time. 
The  circumstaoce  which  had  principally 
called  his.  attention  to  this  subjecty  was  a 
circular  issued  by  lord  Bathurst,  doing 
away  with  flogging  in  the  colooiea.  Now, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  the  government, 
If  they  were  aincere.  could  feel  disposed 
to  deal  out  less  justice  to  their  subjects  at 
liom6>  than  to  their  slaves  in  the  colonies. 
He  understood  that,  by  that  circular,  it 
waa  m^ant  that  domestic  flogging  should 
be  done  away  with ;  at  least  that  it  should 
■ever  be  exercised»  until  a  day  after  the 
offence  to  be  punished  bad  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  most 
beneficial  regulation,  if  it  were  intro- 
duced into  the  navy.— Waa  it  to  be  borne 
then  in  this  country  ?  No.  He  must  call 
it  cant,  or  any  thin^  else  more  oppro* 
brious,  to  extend  to  distant  colonies  those 
principles  of  humanity,  which  were  de- 
nied to  our  fellow  subjects  at  home.  The 
prinoiple  of  this  bill  went  to  subject  the 
British  army  to  corporal, punishment,  that 
army  upon  which  our  security  depended. 
The  effifict  of  this  system  was,  to  degrade 
the  army,  and  destroy  that  free  spirit 
which  it  should  be  our  pride  and  our  boast 
to  support.  When  this  bill  should  be  In 
a  committee,  he  would  propose  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  clause,  tliat  no  private  or  cor« 
poral  should  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment.  He  was  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  army  had  been 
well  kept  up ;  but  let  the  noble  lord  in* 
auire,  and  he  would  find  that  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  there  waa  no  flogging,  the 
discipline  was  not  inferior. — He  was  sorry 
Ua  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  West- 
minster, was  not  present,  as  he  was  now 
foing  to  allude  to  a  subject  to  which  his 
on.  friend  had  recently  adverted;  namely, 
the  impropriety  of  maintaining  Inurracks 
in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
friend  with  respect  to  the  barracks,  he 
had  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  to  make 
some  inquiries,  and  one  individual  had  in* 
formed  him,  that  frequently,  at  day-liglit 
in  the  morning,  the  neighbourhood  was 
awakened  by  the  beating  of  the  drum; 
and  that  whenever  in  the  morning  he 
heard  the  sound,  such  was  tbe  dreadful 
association  of  ideas,  that  he  always  felt  as 
if  some  unfortunate  wretch  was  just  at 
that  moment  led  fortli  to  the  ignominipui 
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punishment  of  flog^ng.  -  Surely,  one 
operation  of  this  detestable  nature  waa 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was  not  a 
due  compassion  for  the  feelings  of  those « 
who  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  spot, 
and  could  not  remove  from  scenes  which 
thus  hsrrowed  up  their  feelings.  He  waa 
most  happy  to  find,  that  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  render  slavery  in  our  colonies 
as  little  oppressive  as  slavery  under  any 
circumstances  could  be;  but,  if  we  ex- 
tended our  humanity  to  those  whose  duty 
was  involuntary,  surely  we  should  not  in 
prudence,  withhold  it  from  those  whose 
services  were  under  their  own  control; 
and  the  more  so  when  there  were  other 
adequate  means  of  enforcing  good  disci- 
pline. He  might  be  told,  that  there  were 
circumstances  where  flogging,  was  necea- 
sary ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fiice  of  an 
enemy.  He  bid  been  for  five  years  con- 
nected with  an  army,  not  always  cerraiDt|r 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  but,  out  •  A 
10,000  men,  he  dkl  not  recollect  that  mm 
had  ever  bain  flogged.  But  amongst  tha 
native  Indiaa  r^ments,  it  was  carried  to 
a  most  disgostioa  extent.  Before  they 
passed  this  bill,  the  House  ought  to  have 
an  account  of  the  number  of  sufiferera* 
and  the  aggregate  quantity  of  lashea  sin- 
nually  inflicteS.  But,  independently  of 
corporal  punishments,  there  were  regala* 
tions  connected  with  our  military  ayMat, 
which  made  it  surprising  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  should  so  lon|^have  paste  il 
without  objection.  One  which  he  would 
instance— was  the  arrangement  as  to  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  commissions.  Sorely 
if  there  was  one  being  more  than  another 
whose  word. ought  to  be  undoubted,  an 
officer  of  the  army  ought  to  stand  io  that 
situation ;  and  yet  there  wm  a  reaolatidii 
existing  at  the  present  moment,  which  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  telling  a  fiUaehood 
upon  almost  every  officer  who  came  infto 
the  service.  Every  officer  who  pinrchaaed 
a  commission,  and  every  officer  imo  parted 
with  one,  was  compelled  to  declaret  tm 
his  honour,  that  he  neither  took  nor  gave 
more  than  the  regulation  price ;  while  h 
was  notorious  to  the  whole  army,  aind 
must  be  notorious  to  the  duke  of  York 
himself,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
more  was  paid  than  the  parties  declared 
to.  Suppose  an  officer  to  be  challenged 
in  a  iurv-box  with  this  declaration— -what 
would  become  of  his  evidence — woold 
credit  be  attached  to  it  ?  He  did  hope 
that,  for  the  future,  00  officer  would  ns 
called  on  to  ghre  any  aaoh  aiioraDCf^.   Xf 
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•oy  num-  in  that  House  waa  friendlj  to 
floggifigf  let  him  gpeak  out.  K  cm  the 
oUier  bandy  thejf  objec^ted  to  hare  the 
backs    of    Engltsbmen    lacerated    with 
stripes,  and  eould  not  bear  that  English- 
men should  be  made  inroluntary  specta- 
tors of  such  disgusting  scenes,  they  would 
vote  with  him.    They*should  not  bestow 
all  their  humanity  dn  the  slaTcs  in  the  co* 
looies :  they  should  at  Jeast  try  what  could 
.  be  done  in  the  British  army«  without  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment.    If  the  dis- 
cipline of  one  regiment  in  our  senrice 
could  be  carried  on  without  the  degrada- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  why  might 
it  not  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
arssy  ?    Such  a  desirable  alteration  would, 
independent  of  its  humanity,  raise  the 
aational  character  in  the  estimation  of 
^mreigners  ;  for  nothing  struck  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  nations  with  so  much  sur- 
prise as- the  practice  of  flogging  in  the 
British  army.    He  had  had  mquent  con- 
▼ersations  with  officen  of  foreien  armies 
on  the  subject,  and  their  astonishment  and 
horror  at  the  prevalence  of  such  a  de- 
basing practice  was  universal.     One  of 
these  offioers,  who  had  commanded  a  regi- 
nent  in  the  French  service,  had  assurad 
him,  that  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recooiaa  to  such  a  punishment,  and  had 
permitted  its  infliction,  he  would  have 
lost  all  moral  influence  over  the  men^-^ 
There  existed  another  practice,   which 
ought  also  to  be  regnlatea :  he  meant,  the 
condemning  soldiers  to  solitary  imprison- 
osent,  by  the  sentence  of  regimental  courts 
marthd,  and  depriving  them,  during  such 
time,  of  their 'pay.    In  one  regiment,  he 
understood  there  were 'fifty-three  soldiers 
so  confined.    The  House  would  hear  with 
surprise  (the  noble  tecretary  at  war,  would 
correct  him  if  he  had  been  misinformed), 
that  the  pay  of  the  men  thus  forfeited  by 
the  dednon  of  a  regimental  court  mar- 
tial, went  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers 
wliopassed  the  sentence  upon  them  [agene- 
nd  cry  of  no,  noT'].    Well!  he  might 
have  been  misinformed;  but  such  he  under- 
stood was  the  practice  in  the  Guards 
i cries  of  no,  no!].  Such,  at  least,  was 
le  information  he  had  received*  and  he 
ifelt  gratified  that  the  imputation  was  un- 
founded.    He  felt  80  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  gprporiu  punishment, 
that  he  should  object  to  the  Speaker  leav- 
ing the  chair,  unless  an  instructim  to  that 
effect  was  directed  by  xht  House  to  be 
given  to  the  committee. 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  he  rose  as  a 
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British  officer,  to  give  the  most  unqtiali* 
fied  contradiction  toihe  statement  of  the 
hon.  member,  that-the  aoldiers  of  the  re- 
giments of  Guards,  were  flogged  so  fre- 
Suently,  that  the  drums  were .  beaten, 
uring  the  time  of  the  infliction  to  drown 
their  cries,  and  prevent  their  being  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  were  the 
real  fscts?  He  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand the.  third  battalion  of  the  grenadier 
guards,  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  while .  that  regiment  were  in  th^ 
king's  Mews,  not  a  single  soldier  had 
been  flogged,  and,  in  the  Tatter  portion  of 
the  year  only  one  man  had  been  flogged, 
who  never  uttered  a  cry  [hear,  hear!]. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  general  ques- 
tion; but,  as  an  officer,  he  would- state, 
that  he  considered  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment,  under  a  judicious 
system,  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  the  British  Army. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  the  gallant  officer  had  attributed  to 
him  langusge  which  he  had  not  used. 
He  had  merely  repeated  what  had  been 
stated  on  a  former  night,  that  when  the 
drums  were  beaten  in  the  rooming,  tlie 
association  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
led  to  the  painuil  reflection  that  the  sol- 
diera  might  be  summoned  to  witness  the 
punishment  of  the  lash. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  subject  of  corporal  punishment 
was  brought  before  the  House,  he  had 
always  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
declared  the  practice  to  be  degrading  to 
the  character  of  our  soldiery,  and  unne- 
cessary to  the  maintenange  of  its  disci- 
Eline.  After  the  various  discussions  that 
ad  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  was 
with  surprise,  he  found,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  done  nothing  to  abolish  such 
a  practice,  or  at  least  to  allow  the  i»w 
to  become  a  dead  letter.  He  knew  well 
that  he. should  be  met  with  the  old  argii- 
ment,  that  our  army  had  displayed  «ihe 
highest  character,  and  that  its  prowess 
was  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Why 
then  continue  so  debasing  a  punishment  I 
Was  the  constitution  of  the  British  army 
so  base— was  it  formed  of  such  worthless 
materials— that  its  courage  could  only  be 
excited,  and  its  conduct  regulated,  by  the 
cat-o!nine-tails?  In  Germany  flogging 
had  been  abolished.  In  Prussia— even  in 
Prussia— the  animal  designated  a  soldier, 
for  he  cdiild  not  call  him  a  ouuii  was  no 
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longer  subjected  to  the  lath.  In  Fnuiee 
no  such  punishment  was  allowed.  And 
yet  we  had  heard  very  recently*  high  pa- 
negyrics on  the  conduct  of  the  French 
army— panegyrics  which  he  had  heard 
with  regret,  because  he  felt  that  they 
were  applied  to  an  army  employed  in  that 
most  infamous  aeinression  on  an  unoffiend* 
tng  people,  the  inTasion  of  Spain.  With- 
out the  lash,  however,  the  French  oflBcen 
were  able  to  maintain  discipline.  Was  it 
not,  therefore,  a  stigma  on  the  character 
of  the  £nglisli  nation  to  assume,  that 
while  the  nations  that  surrounded  us  abo- 
lished a  degrading  corporal  (lunishment 
it  was  still  considered  essential  to  the 
British  service  [hear!].  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  regulations  to  check  ex- 
treme atiu^e  in  the  infliction  of  such 
punishments  had  been  introduced  by  his 
royal  highness  the  Commander-in-chief— 
that  so  far  the  evil  had  been  palliated ; 
but  while  the  law  stood  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  impossible  for  the  duke  of 
York  to  effect  the  good  he  might  intend, 
as  the  officers  commanding  regiments 
would  throw  the  responsibility  on  him. 
He  (sir  R.)  did  not  thrust  himself  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  seeking  ont  com- 
plaints :  he  disdained  such  officioosness ; 
but  the  House  would  feel  that  casea  of  a 
flagrant  description  forced  themselves  on 
the  public  attention.  Some  years  ago  it 
had  become  his  duty  to  bring  before  that 
House  an  instance  of  a  most  flagrant 
abuse  of  corporal  punishment.  The  cm- 
elty  of  the  punishment,  even  thoae  wlio 
maintained  its  necessity  roust  admit.  It 
was  true  that  our  civil  code  permitted 
whipping  in  certain  cases.  But  the  Old 
Bailey  man  was  relieved  from  the  inflic- 
tion the  moment  blood  was  drawn  ;  while 
the  British  soldier  was  subjected  to  tlie 
lash,  until  he  had  received  the  full  num- 
ber, even  if  it  were  a  thousand,  unless  the 
surgeon  declared  that  life  was  risked. 
The  country  was  now  at  peace*  The 
character  of  our  army  stood  high.  It  was 
in  eur  power  to  make  it  a  profession  of 
honour.  Give  to  the  Britisn  soldier  that 
ennobling  impulse,  which  never  could  be 
given  while  the  punishment  of  the  lash 
was  suspended  over  him,  and  instead  of 
having  our  army  composed  of  men  wholly 
reckless  of  character,  we  should  attractto 
Its  ranks  a  high-spirited  and  well-conduct- 
ed description  of  male  population.  He 
-should  support  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
flfiend. 
Colonel  Wood  said,  he  would  not  sor- 
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render  his  (Mings  of  roMtfd  Ar  ^  Bri* 
tish  soldier,  whether  bi^  «r  l6w^  i^  ^i^ 
of  the  hon.  geotleoien  opposife..  AadllM 
must  say*  that  the  turn,  measlier  fiir  Afasr^ 
deen  was  bound,  in  duty  to  the  armr  and  to 
the  country,  to  kavo  ascertained  taa  Smik^ 
befinre  he  lishtly  haaarded  iMoh  atate* 
meats  as  he  had  made  thai  ai^t.  Ha 
had  talked  of  the  efints  aiade  by  goverti* 
ment  to  abolish  the  arbitrary  inflictioli  of 
the  lash  on  nnhappy  negroea  by  Anst 
driver^  and  had  eapreaaed  hia  aarpriia 
that  such  a  ponishment  ahaoM  be  permil- 
ted  in  the  British  armv.  But,  did  thera 
exist  a  single  ground  for  audi  a  coaspaii* 
son  ?  Were  our  aoldiera  pontahed  ma  tha 
spur  of  the  momaat,  or  at  the  discretion 
ar  caprice  of  any  individual?  EM  not 
the  hon.  member  know,  that  no  aaldiar 
could  be  puniahed  witfaoat  a  coort  iaar^ 
tial«  upon  evideaea  taken  upon  oi^  7  If 
the  abuses  were  aoch  aa  he  repraaattledi^ 
would  not  the  hon.  baronet,  the  nshnrfita 
for  Westminster  (sir  F.  Bwdeit),  wb« 
first  brought  tha  subject  of  ooiponl 
punishment  ^before  the  House»  hava  aeaifc 
m  his  place  to  axpoae  such  abuses*  and 
call  for  their  redreiB?  Ha  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  diacuasiona  brdnght  lar* 
ward  on  this  aubjeetby  thathon«  baronett 
followed  up,  as  thc^  had  been»  bjf  the  jv* 
dicioua  checks  of  tneCoflnaander^ia-cbie^ 
bad  been  productive  of  gtaat  good.  ^aar» 
hearlj]  fTrliariiwilihhhiwniiitnraiamatti 
a  regiment  of  miUcia  doriag^iia  war,  and 
with  every  desire  to  repreia  the  paaotke  of 
corporal  puniabment»  lie  had  fonad  h  b&p 
cessary  in  order  to  asaiatain  diociplinr.  If 
it  were  abolished,  he  feared  lAisit  Aa  mmm 
severe  punishment  of  death»  most  be  tka 
consequence.  With  respect  to  sblitatjcooi* 
finement,  he  could  aaaure  the  Hoose,  that 
the  practice  was  under  regidatioo  by  the 
Commander-in-chief.  No  soldier  ciNild 
now  be  sentenced  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  weeks.  It  was  with  regret  that  ha 
found,  by  a  clause  in  the  mutSay  bill  of 
last  year,  that  soldiers  could  be  aant  to 
the  tread-mill.  At  least  he  would  aajt 
let  them  not  be  sent  to  the  comrooo  gaob; 
for  no  soldier,  after  suchconnexioa|OOidd 
be  improved  in  character.  If  aoKtarf 
confinement  was  to  be  a  ponishment*  let 
cells  be  provided  in  the  barracka.  Ha 
could  not  understand  the  motives  that  ins* 
dttced  hon.  memben  on  the  opposite  aida 
to  indulge  in  such  statements  as  bad  beed 
made  that  night,  nnless  it  wUf  to  etgoy 
the  satisfaction  of  malds^  a  apaeoh. 
Mr.  John  ^nfiik  said,  ikA,  iddifBBrtnt 
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to  the  iyipitfitioa  which  the  galU^U  oA- 
CjBr  bad  made  retDectiog  the  desire  of  his 
hoQ.  firiendi  near  him  to  make  speeches, 
he  would  confess  to  the  HoQse,  that  the 
present  was  a  question  on  which  he  was 
anxious,  $»  a  memher  of  parliament^  to 
offisr  an  opinion.  Without  alluding  to 
the  military  part  of  the  subject,  he  should 
say,  that  to  contend  for  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  was  to  degrade  the 
national  character.  In  originating  dia- 
cussi^  on  this  important  topic,  aod  at- 
tacting  the  {eeliogs  and  consideration  of 
the  country  to  It,  no  man  had  performed  a 

greater  senrice,  not  alone  to  tne  country, 
ut  to  humanity  in  general,  than  his  hon. 
friend  now  absent,  who  had  so  long  and 
so  ably  represented  the  city  of  West- 
minster ^sir  F*  Burdett),  [bear !].  Co- 
inciding m  hjs  views,  as  lung  as  he  was 
a  member  of  parliament,,  so  long  would 
he  urge  the  gross  impropriety,  the  posi- 
tive ineScacy,^  of  punishing  mankind  on 
the  body  ibr  the  commission  of  ofiei^oesg 
The  whole  history  of  human  conduct 
teemed  with  prooft  that  such  punishments 
were  not  ooiy  cruel,  and  inefficacious, 
but  that  they  aggravated  the  very  evils 
they  were  intended  to  remedy.  When 
executed  openly,  their  only  e£lect  was  to 
harden  the  numan  heart,  and  to  enlist  the 
svmpa^ies  of  the  spectator  in  favour  of 
tne  victim.  From  such  exhibitions  the 
sufferer  and  the  witnesses  too  often  went 
away  with  feelings  of  detestation  of  the 
laws,  and  of  hatred  towards  those  who 
executed  them.  Punish  the  soldier  for 
the  offence  of  drunkenness,  with  the  lash, 
and  was  it  possible  to  expect  that  the 
torture  and  tne  recollection  of  it  would 
make  a  better  man  of  him  ?  Let  hon. 
members  consult  their  own  hearts,  and 
they  would  there  find  the  best  answer  to 
the  question.  He  had  seen  proofs  of  the 
effect  of  a  more  congenial  system.  He 
had  witnessed  what  the  mild,  the  humane 
conduct  of  that  beneficent  lady,  Mrs.  Fry, 
had  effected,  in  the  prison  of  Newgate 
amongst  the  female  criminals.  He  had 
seen  two  hundred  of  these  unhappy  crea*- 
tores  in  that  prison,  subjected  to  an  allow* 
aoce  of  one  pound  of  bread  per  day  for 
th^ir  subsistence.  He  did  not  know 
wnether  any  members  of  the  corporation 
of  London  were  in  their  places,  but  he 
repeated  the  fact  and  defied  the  refuta- 
tion; Before  Mrs.  Fry  commenced  her 
exertions,  these  women  resembled  so 
many  tigers  confined  in  a  cage.  Shs^ 
hpweveri  by  kindness,  by  admonitiooi  by 


persuasion^  had  soon  effected  a  reform. 
They  became  contrite,  satisfied,  and,  aa 
compared  with  their  former  deportment, 
happy.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  severity 
would  succeed,  and  kindness  fieiil,  in  cor- 
recting the  offences  of  human  nature.  All 
history  established  the  contrary  principle, 
iever^  religious  feeling  and  precept  con- 
tradicted it ;  and  while  he  had  a  seat  ia 
that  House,  he  would  raise  his  voice  in 
;  reprobation  of  such  an  assumption. 

Mr.  Monck  observed,  that  the  very  ad- 
mission of  the  galUnt  officer,  that  the 
practice  of  flogging  had  been  checked, 
and  the  disciplme  of  the  army  improved, 
shewed  that  it  waa  not  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  In  the  first 
constituted  army  of  Europe  it  was  not 
allowed.  In  one  of  the  first  regiments  in 
our  service,  the  Blues,  ii  never  took 
place.  Were  not  these  unanswerable 
proofs,  that  the  sure  support  of  discipline 
was  to  possess  a  moral  nold  over  a  sol- 
diery i  Dismission  from  the  French  army 
was,  a  punishment :  dismission  from  the 
Blues  in  our  service  was  also  dreaded  b^ 
the  men  of  that  regiment,  because  if 
blasted  their  prospects,  and  deprived  them 
of  any  participation  in  the  regimental 
promotion,. '  or  superannuated  fund,  to 
which  they  were  taught  to  look  forward. 
Whereas,  in  all  other  regiments,  dismia* 
sion  from  the  service  was  regarded  as  a 
gratification.  He  most  cordifuly  joined  ui 
the  opinion  of  the  crueltvand  tne  ineffica** 
cy  or  continuing  such  a  aegrading  system. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee, 

Lord  Palmersion  said,  he  should  short- 
ly  reply  to  certain  observations  and  state- 
meats  which  had  fallen  from  hon.  gen« 
tlemen  opposite.  The  right  of  the  Crown 
to  dismiss  officers  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  court  martial,  had  been  so  often 
argued,  that  he  should  only  say,  that  the 
necessity  for  continuing  that  old  and 
salutary  prerogative  was  sanctioned  by 
the  avowed  decision  of  parliament.  Ha 
denied  that  there  existed  the  remotest 
similarity  between  the  capricious  punish* 
ments  inflicted  by  a  slave  owmer,  aod  the 
regular  and  judicial  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  by  the  sentence  of  a  court 
martial.  Kothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  statement,  that  the  pay 
of  confined  soldiers  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  [Mr.  Hume 
said,  in  the  Guards].  Not  in  the  Guards 
either.  The  forfeited  pay  went  tothestock 
purse  of  the  regiments.    For  the  hospi- 
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tall,  and  oilier  contingent  expenm.  Hm 
inference  drawn  with  reipect  to  ihe  mtli- 
lory  lyitem  of  olher  countries,  wai  nei- 
thar  conclu«i*e  in  argument,  nor  correct 
io  point  of  fact.  If  corporal  punUhment 
%>■  not  practued  in  the  armj  of  France, 
the;  were  lei>  tenacious  of  humati  life. 
If  the  FrcDch  GoTemment  did  not  flog, 
they  shot ;  and,  would  anj  tnan  recom- 
mend a  greater  freijuencj  of  the  puniih- 
tnent  of  death  P  fietidei  the  cooititution 
of  the  BrltJih  armjr  ditTered  from  all 
othen.  We  were  euentialiy  a  raaotiffc- 
turing  country;  and  it  wai  from  that 
claai  of  penona  that  our  recruit*  were 
taken.  The  RuMian  army  wai  princi- 
pally compoaed  of  peatanti,  whoae  habile 
af  life  were,  from  the  nature  of  theii 
uricultural  occupstioo,  aimfHe.  In  the 
FruNian  army  there  were  two  cleuei, 
au  offender  in  the  (int  daiii  waa  no: 
flogged,  but  degraded  lo  the  lecond 
olaai.  Tlie  offender  in  that  claai  wai, 
onleiB  some  change  had  recently  taken 
place,  aubjected  lo  corporal  punishowDt; 
not  a  punuhment  awarded  after  a  (olemn 
trial,  and  upon  evidence  on  oath,  but 
■t  the  discretion  of  an  officer  in  any 
grade.  The  eniign  could  inflict  10, 
Ike  lieutenant  20,  the  capUin  S(^  the 
major  40|  and  the  lieutenant-colonel 
50  Btrlpea.  Was  that  the  mode)  which 
honourable  members  would  lubstiute  for 
the  regulated  system  of  trial,  as  eaiating 
in  our  army  ?  What  should  we  my  to 
their  ay*tem  of  lecret  iroprtionmeiit, 
where  men  were  pent-up,  a*  it  were,  in 
a  cage  too  low  for  ihem  to  stand  upright, 
and  that  cage  floored  with  sharp  bars  of 
wood  having  the  edges  turned  upwards  i 
Could  imaginstion  devise  a  more  severe 
system  of  punishment?  The  greatest  cir- 
cumspection wai  employed  m  our  ser- 
vice to  guard  against  abuse,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
returns  of  regimental  courts  martial  were 
now  made  to  the  Horse-guards  at  wdl  aa 
General  Couria,  Parliament  had  declar- 
ed by  statute  that  the  command  of  the 
army  was  in  the  Crown.  Any  attempt 
to  weaken  the  power  so  entrusted  was  not 
to  be  defended.  He  allowed  that  if  an 
abuse  were  proved  to  exist,  the  House  of 
Oommens  ought  to  interfere  ;  but  other- 
wise he  was  persuaded  they  would  not 
take  any  step  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  pretested  against  Ihe 
principle  advanced  by  Che  noble  lord. 
A  more  nenstreuiifwopoaition  bad  itever 
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been  made  to  the  Howe ;  wboat  r^t  of 
interference  was  so  emphatically  pre- 
served, by  Ihe  mode  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  nav^  and  army.  Ha 
was  of  opinion  ihat  military  flinging  was 
a  blot  upon  the  service,  a  stain  upon  the 
national  character.  He  attributed  the 
preaervation  of  the  custom  to  the  love  oif 
power,  and  the  reluctance  to  let  it  go,  eo 
inherent  in  human  itatore.  "Tba  countrjr 
WBS  under  the  greatest  oblige liou  to  tM 
hon.  baronet,  the  naember  for  West- 
minster, by  whom  that  subject  bad  beea 
origjnslly  brought  under  the  coosidaratioQ 
of  parliaoieni.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
a  practice,  which  was  so  graat  a  blot  on 
the  national  character,  hM  of  iate  yasra 
so  much  decreased. 

Mr.  ^ain<  moved  a  dauie,  tbat  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  inflict  c«iwnl 
punishment  by  flogging,  on  an  pnvats 
soldier  or  non-commiaaiooed  oncer. 

On  that  clause  the  commiUee  divided: 
Ayes,  24  j  Noes,  SO ;  Hajoritj  96.- 

Zid  of  tie  MmarU]/. 
AUsD,  J.  H.  FOwIett,  boo.  J.  F. 

BeDDct,  hon.H.G.        Rainsdu,J.C. 
Braugham,  II.  BaBsbottnn,  3. 

Bfovne,  Dom.  IUee,T  S. 

Buton,  T.  F.  Ridley,  sir  H.  W. 

Evans,  W.  Smith,  John. 

Grattan,  J.  Snilb,  WiUita. 

Hutchinton,  C.  H.  Sjkes,  D. 

Maberly.J.  WsUs.J. 

Maberly,  W.  L.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Martir.J.  T.iim        ' 

MODCk,J.  B.  TSLLBB. 

PaliDftr,  C.  Home,  Joseph. 
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South  America.]  The  Marqdia  of 
Lansdomn  said,  he  had,  on  Friday,  inti* 
mated  his  inteniion  of  putting  some  que^ 
tiona  lo  ihc  noble  earl  opposite,  on  the 
subject  of  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
on  Ihe  table,  relating  to  South  America  ; 
and  though,  from  circumstance)  whicll 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  someof  the 
points  on  which  he  had  wished  for  infbr* 
mation  might  be  considered  a*  already  an- 
swered, yet  he  still  had  three  distinct  quw- 
tions  on  which  he  was  deairona  of  obtain*' 
ing  explanation  from  the  noble  earL  Tlw 
first  question  arose  out  of  that  part  oftbo 
memorandum  of  the  conference  which' 
took  place  between  the  Prince  de'Polig- 
nac  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  month  of 
Uctnber  last,  which  related  to  the  (rada 
of  Ibis  country  with  Souib  'America.    It 
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was  lUted^  iKat  penmnioa  to  trade  with  | 
the  Spanifb  colonies  bad  been  conceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1^10.  Now, 
he  certainly  did  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  any  treaty  to  that  effeioc,  or  any 
document  containing  a  stipulation  or 
concession  '  of .  tlie  kind  described.  He 
would  therefore  be  glad  to  know/  whether 
any  such  stipulation  or  concession  existed, 
and  where  it  was  to  be  found.  His  second 
gwBitlon  related  to  the  last  despatch  of 
Mr.  Canning,  dated  Jan.  SO,  which  con- 
tained an  oror  of  mediation  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  made  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  He  thought  that  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  receiving  an  answer 
to  this  despatch,  which  answer  would, 
doubtless,  enable  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  come  to  a  final  determination  on  the 
infeasures  they  were  to  adopt.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  be  informed,  whether  any 
answer  had  been  received  to  this  despatch. 
His  third  (question  was,  perhaps,  still 
more  important.  In  the  same  despatch  of 
Mr.  Canning  it  was  stated,  that  a  commu- 
nication of  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's 
Sovernment  on  the  subject '  of  South 
imerica  had  been  made  to  each  of  the 
powers  now  imrited  to  a  conference  at 
Paris;  The  communication  thus  made  to 
RussiaM  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  it 
appeared,  was-  in  substance  similar  to 
what  was  stated  in  the  despatch,  and  the 
conference  with  prince  rolignac.  He 
wi^ed  to  ask  the  noble  earl,  whether  his 
majesty's  government  were  in  possession 
of  any  answer  to  this  communication 
from  the  powers  to  which  it  had  been 
made. 

The  Earl  of  Liv^rpoo/said, he  wished  to 
^ive  the  noble  marquis  every  satisfaction 
m  his  power  to  give,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  question  stood.  With  respect  to  tlie 
first  question,  there  doubtless  never  had 
been  any  distinct  stipulation  or  concession 
by  treaty,  of  permission  to  the  merchants 
of  this  country  to  trade  to  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  but,  undoubtedly,  ever  since  the  vear 
1809,  when  the  first  separation  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  coustry^ 
took  place,  their  lordships  must  be  aware 
that  a  trade  bad  dejHdo  existed.  In  all 
the  conferences  which  had  taken  place 
with  the  different  governments  of  Spain, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies;  before  and  afler  the 
restoration  of  Ferdidand^  there  never  had 
been  any  question  made  as  to  the  assent  of 
the  Spanish  government  to  this  commerce. 
Under  these    circumstances,  he   could 
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state  that,   notwittistiindmg  the  various 
changes  which  had  tiiken  place  in  tlui 
government  of  &ipain,  there  had  lUways 
existed  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
existence  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  this  cpuntiy  and 
the  provinces  of  South  America ;  but  as 
to  any  express  treaty  or  stipulation  to  that 
effect,  there  certainly  was  none.    As  to 
the  second  question  of  the  ooble  marquisy 
namely,  whether  any  answet  had  been 
received  to  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Cai^ning, 
he  had  to  reply  in  the  negative.    There 
certainly  had  been  no  answer  returned  as 
yet.      His  majesty's  ministers  had  been 
merely   informed  of  the  receipt  of  the 
despatch,  and  of  its  communication  to  the 
Spannh    government,    but    no    official 
answer  had  been  received  fromi  Madrid. 
With  regard^  to  the  third  question  of  the 
noble  marquis  as  to  the  communication  of 
the  course  adopted  with  I'espect  to  South 
America  by  his  majesty's  government  to 
the  other  powers  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, he  nad  to  state,  that  that  course,' 
as  described  in  the  conferencie,  and  also 
the  despatch;  had  been  communiphted,  but 
that  no  answer  had  hitherto  been  received 
in  pursuance  of  such  communicatibo.  He 
wished  now  to  say  one  word  on  the  gene- 
ral subject.    The  papers  now  in  thje  pos- 
session of  their  lordships  were  communi- 
cated for  the  purpose  ot  making  known  to 
parliament  what  was  the  actualpositlon  in 
which  the'  country  stood  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish    coloDies.      lliesa 
papers  sufficiently  explained  what  course 
his  majesty's  government  had  held  on  this 
important    question, '  what   had    already 
been  done,  and  by  what  principles  they 
had  hitherto  been  guided,  snd  would  be 
guided  in  future.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  conceived  that  his  majesty's 
government  were  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  parliament,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  he  would  resist  any  proposition 
which  implied  the  contrary.    If  the  noble 
marquis  siiould  be  of  a  diffier^t  opinion, 
it  would  be  competent  for  him  t9l)|riog  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  he.  ha4  given 
notice,  and  in  that  case  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  justify  the. course  pursued  on 
this  question  by   his  majesty's    govern- 
ment. 

The  Marquis  of  LoiwJoton. said,  he  under- 
stood, from  what  the  noble  earl  had  stated, 
that  no  answer  had  been  received  by  his 
naajektyts  governnient  to  the  communica- 
tion roade^by  them  to  the  continental 
powers  on  the  subject  of  Sduth  America  ; 
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he  wished  also  to  be  infomied»  whether 
any  communication  had  been  made  to 
mfnistera  of  the  answers  returned  bj  the 
governments  of  France^  Russia,  Austriag^ 
and  Prussiat  to  the  invitation  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  to  a  conference  at  Fans. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  no 
communication  of  the  answers  of  those 
powers  had  been  received  by  bis  majes- 
ty's government* 

Lord  Hottand  wished  to  know  whether 
the  powers  alluded  to  had  made  no  com- 
asunicatlon  of  their  intentions. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  not 
the  slightest  btimation  had  been  received. 
He  would  not  say  that  conversations  bad 
not  taken  place  with  soma  of  their  minis- 
ters, but  no  official  communicatioQ  bad 
been  reoeived  from  any  of  them. 

Lord  Holland  considered  the  answer 
given  by  the  noble  earl  perfectly  satiif ac* 
tory.  It  was  just  what  he  expected  from 
him. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdoum  said,  he  was 
also  to  understand,  that  no  answer  what- 
ever had  been  received  to  Mr.  Canning's 
despatch. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpootuid^  thaithatde»- 

Sitch  had  been  communicated  by  sir  W, 
'Court  to  the  Spanish  minister,  to  be 
laid  befiire  the  king  at  Madrid  ;  but  no 
answer,  Airther  than  he  had  stated,  had 
yet  reached  this  country. 

Earl  Grotvemor  referred  to  the  passage 
in  the  conference  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  prince  Polignac,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that  Great  Britain  **  would  consider  any 
foreign  interference  by  force  or  by  menace, 
in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  coIo* 
nies,  at  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter 
without  delay.'*  Now,  this  language  was 
stronger  than  that  contained  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Canning.  He  wished  to  know, 
whether  ministers  adhered  to  the  inten- 
tion of  making  any  foreign  menace  a 
motive  for  recognizing  tlie  South  Ame- 
rican States? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  saw  no  difference 
in  sense  between  the  two  papers.  With 
respect  to  the  word  **  menace,*'  its  mean- 
ing was  vague,  and  depended  upon  the 
purport  given  to  it  by  the  person  who 
ufed  it.  He  should  understand  by  it,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  papers,  anv  threat 
accompanied  by  an  overt  act,  which  im« 

Sied  an  intention  of  carrying  such  a  threat 
to  e;iecution.  He  would  not,  however, 
say  any  thing  further  at  present  on  a 
sidbjeet  which  would  so  shortly  be  again 
brought  before  their  lordships. 
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StLKS— Fetitions  against  ibcpoe- 
TATioK  OF  Manufactured.]  Nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  from  various 
nlaces  against  the  importation  of  Maon- 
actured  Silks.  Mr.  Mundy  having  pre^ 
sented  a  petition  from  Derby, 

Lord  Ueorge  Cavendish  supported  tha 
prayer  of  it.  The  propoaiuon  of  ai^ 
immediate  change  ia  these  laws  had, 
he  said,  causedT  a  great  stagnation  ia 
the  trade.  The  petitionees  did  nqt  ex- 
press themselves  wholly  opposed,  to  th^ 
repeal  of  the  prohibitory  system,  but  they 
prayed  that  a  sufficient  time  should  be  u-* 
lowed  before  such  a  material  alteration 
was  brouffht  into  effi^t. 

Mr.  maherltf  said,  it  was  surprising  to 
observe  the  anxiety  which  the  intended 
alurations  in  the  silk-laws  had  created 
out  of  doors ;  which  anxiety  was  npt  onlj 
manifested  by  the  petitions  presented,  but 
by  the  crowdmg  of  the  London  trades- 
men and  weavers  about  the  paisi^s  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  liia 
side  of  the  House  had  been  constant  in 
their  calls  on  the  government  for  a  rednc- 
tion  of  the  duties  op  raw  produce,  the  re- 
moval of  which  was  likely  to  lesd'  to  a 
large  addiUonal  trade  in  the  respective 
manufactures.  fiui  the  very  moment 
nuoisters  were  about  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  extend  foreign  commerce 
and  internal  consumption,  that  first  step 
in  the  progress  or  a  long-called-fbr 
and  benencial  system  was  met  with  every 
species  of  opposition.  It  was  exchriune^ 
'*  Do  not  repeal  the  prohibitoiy  lawk**' 
Now,  as  to  the  legitimate  operation  ef 
those  laws,  it  was  null  and  void.  The 
sinuggler  at  present  possessed  the  (fispo- 
sition  of  these  laws,  and  for  an  insurance 
of  20  per  cent  would  introduce  those 
very  foreign  articles.  The  proposition  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ^ 
most  politic  one;  and  he  trusted  the 
enlightened  and  unprejudiced  portioo 
of  that  House  would  give  hini^  their  sup* 
port. 

Mr.  Huikisson  observed,  that  before 
the  discussion  went  further,  it  might  be 
convenient  that  he  should  put  the  House 
in  possession  of  the  intended  course  of 
proceeding  that  nisht.  As  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  chanceTlor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
would  not  Ke  in  his  place,  in  consequence 
of  indisposition,  the  duty  would  devolve 
on  him  of  submitting  the  views  of  go^ 
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veniiMitt  m  li»  Ciro  i^mC  qiieftioiii 
which  stood  ftff  diiMiiioik  Ai  tbo  m- 
liual doiits tA lugar  would oxpiro Mtbe 
SMi  of  tho  ipreieoc  votUi,  dio  Hoato 
would  porooive»  that  in  lefvd  to  the  pfri^- 
He  ionrioci^  that  tohject  ahooid  take  the 

Coedenoe.  Afterwardi^  it  would  be  Ut 
J  to  propoie  in  a  eommittee  on  the 
aOk-lftrit  the  rtsolntion  irfiich  hig  right 
hen.  fKend  bad  intended  to  aobmit,  aa 
oontafaimji  4e  final  determination  of  go- 
Yemment  The  anxiety  and  anepenae  at- 
Umdant  upon  that  great  subject  at  present 
wottld  be  a  aufficient  ozcuse  for  him  with 
din.  House  in  pressing  it  fsrward  in  the 
abaence  of  hit  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Aldeman  ^Tfurfote  presented  a  po* 
tition  fipoBB  the  silEHuaiMfneturers  of 
Su^ucy,  against  the  proposed  measure. 
Heboid  to  eall  the  attention  #f  the 
House  to  the  situation  of  this  borough. 
After  suffering  in  the  greatest  deg^ 
from  the  decay  of  the  wooUen  tradoy  it 
had  renved  by  the  introduotion  of  the 
ailk  mannfiKture.  The  poot^ratea  had 
decreased  to  one«fisurth  of  their  former 
assount:  the  popnIatioQ  was  omployedt 
and  contenjked.  In  thissitoatioo,  it  was 
natural  that  ihey  ahould  look  with  alarm 
toanydnngein  theoKistmglaws.  They 
wens  ceofideot  they  could  not  eompets 
with  foneign  countnes»  at  so  loir  a  pro- 
tecting duty.  If  smuf^na  could  not  he 
premfied  now,  when  mmga  silks  were 
nrohibited  altogether,  sttil  less  could  It 
DO  proYentedy  when  silks  were  admia- 
siUb  at  n  low  duty.  Hb  constituents 
were  no  enemies  to  a  free  trade,  but  they 
wore  enemies  to  a  partial  legislation, 
which  lefk  the  labourers  of  England  under 
theeoerstion  of  theoiMiihwSyandyetea- 
poseu  them  to  an  open  competition  with 
ibrdgo  countries,  wnene  IshMMsr  w«s  frse 
and  untaxed. 

Mr.  F.  Buidw  said,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petitiouy  -signed  by  no  fewer  than 
95fiO0  journeymen  8ilk-woa?ers  of  the 
metropolis,  prayme  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  wrought  Silks 
might  not  be  reosoved.  Understanding 
that  the  riaht  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
wished  the  discussion  of  tins  subjoot  to  be 

Sostponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  evening, 
e  wookl  not  say  any  tiiina  at  present  on 
the  merits  of  the  oase.  He  must,  how- 
ever, beg  the  House  to  observe,  that  there 
waB4his  diftrence  betwieen  the  present 
petiikm  and  those  that  had  been  bolbre 
presented  on  the  samo  iubfeot ;  naiiQely, 
that  all  the.  jSlber  pelititMH  were  from 


sMMter  tfUMnannfiuatnna^  iMBpbssessad 
ef  largo  capitd,  who  fimred  4fant  ihofRW- 
pertY  whidi  thcnr  had  thus  embarked 
would  be  impaire4  if  not  <Mtiuyed»  by 
tho  proposed  measure.  The  present  nw» 
tition  was  frsm  the  Joameymen  Suk- 
weaven;  from  men  who  ^in^d  dieir 
daily  brmri  by  their  daily  laboar,  and  who 
Mt  confident  (and  he  rudly  apprehended 
not  without  groundiVlhat  wf  Shit  bread 
the  nropoaed  removsi  of  iriio  prohibition 
would  deprifo  them.  Ho  saenticmd  tliiSi 
because  tne  aignment  which  the  chancM« 
lor  of  the  ExcMquer  had  Urged  wMh  reftr* 
once  to  the  other  clam  of  potftionen  was 
not  applicable  to  this.  Tho  right  hoo» 
gentlonaa  had  said  to  the  innmni,  «  If 
you  should  suCireome  BttioineoBfenteneo 
m  the  first  instance,  thatwfil  be  amply 
compensated  to  you  by  Ate  ultaumte  proa* 
pertty  of  the  tmdo.*'  But  this  was  an 
answer  which  could  not  be  amde  to  per* 
sons  who  lived  fmn  handtomoodii  and 
who  couU  not»  ihoiufore,  postpone  nd* 
vantages,  or  hmk  to  the  f utwiw  to  atone 
for  the  absolute  want  of  the  present  mo- 
arnnta 

Ordtoed  to  iw  on  the  tablew 


Sugar  Duties.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  soto  a  Connnilieo  of  waya 
and  mcana, 

Mr,  Jiutkkmn  said,  he  had  been  ghfen 
to  undentand  that  it  was  tfie  Intention  of 
die  hon*  memhor  far  Aherdeen  oither  to 
oppoea  tho  grant  of  the  dotSlts  on  sugar, 
or  topaepeee  nn  nmftidment  on  the  vote. 
As,  Imwovur,  ho  hhnself  had  notMng  to 
propose  but  thiA  those  duties  Should  be 
eontmued  in  the  usual  manner,  for  the 
usual  period,  and  as  their  present  amount, 
he  should  rsserve  any  observations  he  had 
to  make  oa  the  sidijeet  until  he  hwl  heard 
the  objections  of  the  hon.  member*  Ho 
then  niovod,  that  the  several  duties  upon 
soger  granted  in  the  last  session  of  psr- 
Karoent  be  continued  for  tiie  year  ensu- 
ing- 

Mv.  Hume  said,  he  was  reluctantt  after 
the  liberal  pdicy  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
aisters  had  adopted,  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  measures ;  and,  unless  he 
Mt  convinced  that  the  proposition  he  had 
now  to  submit  to  the  committee  would, 
in  no  material  degree,  afiect  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  he  would  have  refrained 
from  brinajing  it  forward.  As,  however, 
it  retateoio  an  article  of  ^enend  coo^^ 
sumption,  and  as  the  reduction  which  ho 
was  about  to  recommend  would,  he  be- 
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liered,  have  ihe  efiect  of  increating  that 
coDiumpcion,  he  should  proceed  to  call 
^e  atteotion  of  the  committee  to  it.  From 
what  had  been  said  with  rei pect  to  to- 
bacco, it  appeared  that  the  impoiition  of 
high  duties  bad  checked  the  consumption 
ofthat  article.  The  same  efiect  had  been 
produced  b^  a  similar  cause  with  respect 
to  wine;  while  in  both  instances  smugffliog 
had  been  increased,  the  revenue  had  not 
been  benefitted,  and  Uie  enjoyments  of 
those  who  consumed  wine  had  been  cur- 
tailed. In  his  opinion,  the  article  of  sugar 
should  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  point 
offiew.  He  thought,  too,  now  that  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  directed  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  people,  that  relief 
ahould  not  be  confined  to  the  dealers  alone, 
but  that  the  consumers  should  share  In 
Its  adfaotage.  The  present  duties  upon 
augar  were  imposed  in  the  time  of  war, 
under  the  pretext  of  convoy  charges,  and 
they  pow  amounted  from  ^t.  to  SOf.  per 
cwt.,  according  to  the  price  of  the  article. 
No  class  of  men  had  of  late  sufiered  more 
acferely  than  the  West-India  planters. 
That  they  were  entitled  to  such  relief  as 
could  be  eranted  them,  was  agreed  on  all 
hands;  and  he  now  called  upon  the  minis- 
ters to  consider  whether,  by  reducinff  the 
duties  on-  sugar,  those  persons  could  not 
be  materially  benefitted,  while  the  revenue 
would  not  suffer  by  the  measure.  The 
immediateefiect  of  such  a  reduction  would 
be  to  increase  the  consumption,  and  to 
raise  the  prices ;  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  revenue  would  even  be  improved.  In 
many  instances,  duties  had  been  imposed 
to  a  larger  amount  than  the  articles  could 
fairly  bear.  The  consequence  of  this  had 
almost  iovanably  been,  to  check  the  con- 
sumption ;  and»  notwithstandinff  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  ooq  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
attempting  to  shew  b^  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  all  exciseable  articles,  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  he 
was  prepared  to  prove,  that,  in  the  article 
of  sugar,  the  rate  of  duty  hid  produced 
an  injurious  effect  in  the  consumption.  It 
appeared  from  returns  which  he  held  in 
bu  hand,  that  the  quantity  consumed  had 
not  increased  since  the  termmation  of  the 
war,  in  1814.  In  Ireland,  it  seemed  by 
the  returns  of  the  duty  paid  (and  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  very  little,  if 
any,  augar  smuggled),  that  the  average 
consumption  of  the  years  1818,  ISlfi,  and 
ISSQi  ivas  399,000  cwt«;  in  the  year  1821, 
it  ffumfiO^pnU;  and  in  1«»,  97^000 
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cwt.    In  England,  the  cotisumptiom  in  th« 
year  1816,  was  3,146,000  cwt. ;  in  1817, 
2300,000  cwt. ;  in  1818,  2,800,000  cwU; 
and  in  1822,  itwasno  morethan 2,400,000; 
Now,  if  it  had  remained  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  as  by  these  returns  it  appeared 
to  have  done,  he  took  it  to  be  a  dear  proof 
that  the  price  was  too  great  for  a  large 
part  of  the  community,  oecause  the  in- 
creased population  would  have  caused  a 
much  greater  demand  but  forthereaaon 
he  had  assigned.     He  thought,  therefore* 
that  ministers  would  do  well  to  take  off 
a  part  of  the  existing  duties,  if  it  were 
omy  by.  way  of  experiment.    He  woald 
be  satisfied  for  this  purpose  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  ?«•  or  lOr.      l4o  time  could  be- 
more  favourable  than  the  present  for  try* 
ing  this  experiment;  because,  now  that 
there  was  a  surplus  revenue  and  aainking 
fund,  if  a  lou  to  the  amount  of  ]00^000iL» 
or  efen  of  300,000/.  should  be  suatained,*^ 
it  might  be  supplied  from  chat  fund*    If  it 
were  not  done,   be  thought  the  House 
woulc|^ot  do  their  dutj  towarda  the  Wear- 
India  interesu,  by  giving  tbem  a  chance 
of  recoverioff  from  thedifficnitiea  they 
had  so  long  been  labouring  .ondeTir    He 
might  be  told,  that  idief  hM  been  already 
afforded  to  thoae  interests  bv  taking  oIt 
the  dutjr  on  rum.    That  rdier  waa  pdtry 
and  insignificant.    One  shilling  and  three 
halfpence  had  been  t^en.off.the  rimi  im* 
ported  to  England,  and  at  the  aame  ttme 
it  had  been  shut  out  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland ;  so  that  to  the  West-Indiaplantera 
the  loss  of  those  markets  was  more  tbap 
equivalent  to  the  advai^tage  they  were  to 
gain   from  the   reduction  of  the  djatf. 
Another   great    hardship    to  which  the 
dealers  in  spirits  and  wines  werei  exposed 
was,  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  dnty 
upon  the  number  of  gallons  deposited  ia 
the  docks,  at  the  time  the^  were  so  de*. 
posited;  although  the  spirits wese liable 
to  considerable  waste  be{br^  iMVchaaan 
could  be  procured  for  then^    He  con- 
eluded  by  moving, «'  That  7«-  per  cwt.  be 
taken  off  the  duty  on  sugar»^*  and  said 
he  was  induced  to  propose  this,  not  more 
from  his  opinion  of  the  claim  which  the 
West-India  interesU  had  for  relief,  than  ■ 
from  his  conviction  that  the  public  would 
be  benefited  by  the  consequent  reduction 
in  price  of  an  article  of  auoh  univeraal 
consumption* 

Mr.  Baring  said,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  . 
House,  when  reduction  of  taxes  waa  pro- 
pose, tO;Iook  at  the  diftrait  clasaea  of. 
the  jDommniily,  and  to.an^y  the  rtUaf 
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where  the  dittreu  chiefly  exiated.  If  he 
could  see  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  wouldmaterially  relieve  the  West- 
India  interests,  he  would  willingly  vote 
for  it.  As»  however,  he  did  not  coincide 
in  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  they 
had  a  sinkine  fund  to  throw  away  when- 
ever Uiey  pleased,  he  could  not  think, 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  country's  fi* 
nances,  that  they  had  at  present  the  mo- 
ney to  spare.  There  were  many  articles 
to  which  it  was  much  more  important 
chat  reduction  should  be  applied  than  to 
sugar.  The  relief  which  his  hon.  friend 
proposed  would  not  amount  to  a  penny 
m  the  pound,  and  in  this  country,  where 
the  consumption  was  already  greater  than 
in  any  part  of  the  world — in  France  not 
one  fourth  of  the  quantity  was  consumed 
—such  a  reduction  would  neither  be  felt 
by  the  people,  nor  was  it  likely  to  increase 
the  oonsuniption  so  as  to  benefit  the 
planters.  But  there  was  a  subject  im- 
mediately connected  with  this,  to  which 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  The  price  of  barley 
had  of  late  considerably  risen,  and  would 
in  all  probability  soon  reach  that  point 
at  which  the  importation  of  foreign  barley 
would  be  permitted.  This  was  a  prospect 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
considerable  alarm ;  because,  when  the 
ports  were  once  opened,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  influx  of  foreign  barley 
would  be  very  great,  and  the  consequent 
disadvantage  to  the  English  growers  very 
coBsideraUe*  If,  then,  the  government 
would,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  upon 
sugar,  permit  the  distillers  to  make  use 
of  the  latter  article,  where  they  now  used 
barley,  this  would  at  once  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
by  which  the  West-India  interest  would 
be  most  efiectually  aided,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  foreign  barley, 
which  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  kingdom.  He 
put  it  to  the  country  gentlemen,  who  were 
much  more  interested  in  that  part  of  the 
question  wHich  related  to  barley,  than 
lie  could  be  to  that  of  sugar,  to  say  whe- 
ther the  importation  of  foreign  baHey  was 
not  an  evil  which  ought,  on  every  con- 
sideration, to  be  avoided  if  possible.  He 
was  sure  that  the  ministers  could  do  no- 
thing which  would  be  more  liberal  and 
gracious  than  the  step  which  he  had  sug- 
gested* The  most  active  season  for  the 
distillarifis  had  now  begun,  and  would  con- 
tiou^  fov  two  moptbs  longer ;  so  that  the 
VOL.  X. 


measure,  if  it  jshould  be  decided  upon,  as 
he  hoped  it  would  be,  ought  to  be  adopted 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen's 
observations  respecting  the  effect  of  high 
duties  on  tobacco  and  wine,  it  was,  that 
they  prevented  the  consumption  of  those 
articles.  This,  however,  hardly  seemed 
to  be  the  correct  conclusion,  from  the 
statement  on  which  the  hon.  member's 
opinions  had  been  formed ;  which  were, 
that  the  high  duties 'gave  rise  to  extensive 
smuggling,  and  ^though  the  revenue  was 
thereby  .diminished,  the  consumption  was 
increased.  Then,  as  the  lion,  member 
admitted,  there  was  little  or  no  smuggling 
of  sugar,  it  was  difficult  to  understsnd 
how  he  made  the  argument  which  he  drew 
from  the  duties  on  ■  tobaccq  apply  to 
sugar.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
wine  duties,  even  if  the  facts  assumed  by 
the  hon.  member  should  be  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  argument.  But,  the  hon, 
member  had  said  that,  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  1814,  there  had  been 
no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar. 
Now  this  was  so  far  from  tne  fact,  that  he 
would  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contra* 
diction,  that  no  article  had  experienced 
an  increased  consumption  proportioned 
to  that  of  sugar,  since  the  year  1814.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  at  any  length 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  was 
quite  impossible,  afler  the  hon.  member's 
assertion,  that  he  (Mt.  Huskisson)  could 
forbear  to  state  the  fact  as  it  really  stood. 
For  the  three  years  ending  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1814>,  the  average  consumption 
of  sugar  was  2,215,000  cwt. ;  in  1821,  it 
was  2,768,000  cwt. ;  making  an  increase 
of  548,000  cwt.,  or  20  per  cent  on  the 
total  consumption  in  seven  years.  By  a 
document  which  was  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  which  would  shortly  be  in  the 
possession  of  hon.  members,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  consumption,  up  to  January 
fast,  was  3,330,000  cwt.,  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  on  the  consumption 
of  the  last  nine  years.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  the  high  duties  on  sugar  (and  he 
had  admitted  that  there  was  no  smuggling) 
had  checked  its  consumption  ?  In  Ire* 
land,  imfortunately,  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  prevented  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  from  using  this  article  so  exten- 
sively as  the  people  of  England.  But 
their  distresses  were,  not  to  be  relieved  by 
the  diminution  of  a  bfilfpenny  in  the  pound 
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on  the  price  of  this,  which,  though  not  a 
neceisary,  was  oneofthefintluxuriesonife* 
Looking,  however,  to  what  wai  a  mate* 
terial  point-^the  question  of  relief  to  the 
consumer — he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  progretsive  increase 
of  supply,  compared  with  the  increase  of 
consumption.    In  the  year  1814,  the  old 
colonies — he  meant  those  which  belonged 
to  the  Crown  previous  to  1792 — ^produced 
an  excess  of  supply  amounting  to  322,000 
cwt.,  and  the  new  colonies,  at  the  same 
period, produced  also  hn  excess  of  307,000 
cwt.  making  together  a  total  excess  of 
629,000  cwt.     Since  that  period,  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  had  amounted  to 
921,000  cwt.,  ana  this  set  oiF  against  the 
last  mentioned  amount  would  show  that 
the  increased  consumption  had  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  supply.    He 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  the  con. 
sumption  of  sugar  went  on  in  the  same 
increasing  ratio  which  marked  its  present 
progress — and  he  saw  no  reason  to  expect 
otherwise^they  would  shortly  arrive  at 
that  happy  state  of  things,  in  which  they 
would  find  the  whole  supply  of  the  West 
Indies  not  exceeding  the  actual  demand 
for  the  article  in  this  kingdom.    To  show 
the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption,  they 
had  only  to  look  at  what  was  its  amount 
last  year,  with  the  foreign  export  of  the 
artfcle,  and  compare  the  total  with  the 
largest    supply  ever    received  from  the 
West  Indies  m  any  given  year.      The 
greatest  supply  was  3,785,000  cwt. ;  the 
consumption   last    year   3,130,000  cwt., 
leaving  a  difference  of  between  655,000 
cwt.  for  exportation.  The  export  of  sugar 
last  year  amounted  to  137,000  cwt.  more 
than  on  any  former  year.     He  found,  in 
fact,  from  authentic  documents,  that  the 
hicreased  foreign  and  home  consumption 
during  the  last  year,  exceeded  the  greatest 
annual  supply  that  had  ever  arrived  from 
the  West  indies.     In  the  year  1822,  the 
average  price  had  been  only  32«.  10^., 
while  in  the  last  year  it  had  risen  to*  34^. 
Id,  per  cwt.    The  increased  consumption 
had  occasioned  the  augmented  price.  Those 
who  were  best  able  to  form  calculations 
6n  such  a  subject  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  British  West- 
Jndia  colonies  should  produce  a  larger 
supply  than  in  the  last  year.   In  the  older 
colonies,  perhaps,'  the  tendency  was  to  a 
diminution ;  and  in  the  new  colonies,  par- 
ticularly in  Demerara,  which  had  recently 
mainly  contributed  to  the  depression  by 
throwing  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  upon 
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the  market,  as  there  was  no  |>oa8!btUty  of 
importing  new  slaves;  and  aa  all  the  laod 
capable  of  being  employed  in  growing  the 
sugar  cane  had  been  already  to  employed, 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  supply  would  rather  be  lessened  id 
succeeding  years.        He  apprebendied  ; 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  made  out 
a  sufficient  case  to  shew  that,  aa  far  as 
I  sugar  and  the  tax  upon  it  were  concerned^ 
it  was  not  most  urgent  tliat  the  impoat 
should  be   reduced.     The  consuroptioA 
'.  had  advanced   beyond  all   expectation ; 
and  he  might  here  add,  by  way  of  illoa* 
tration,  and  as  a  fact  highly  satisfactory, 
that  this  growing  consumption  could  only 
be  owing  to  the  increased  ease,  comfort, 
:  and  happiness  of  the  srea't  body  of  the 
'  community.    If  they  nad  been  in  a  state 
I  of  distress  and  penury,  they  would  hardly 
,  have  been  able  to  purchase  the  necessariea 
'  of  life,  much  less  an  article  of  comparative 
luxury.  It  was  of  some  interest  to  look  JU 
,  the  progress  of  the  consumption  ofsu^ar.  In 
1791,  the  whole  consumption  of  sagat  in 
Great    Britain   and    Ireland    was    only 
1,400,000  cwL,  while  in  1828  it  waa  con* 
siderably  more  than  doubled.    In  1791» 
the  duty  was  only  I2t.  4if.  per  cwt.  while 
at  present  it  was  27«*  per  cwt. ;  so  that 
the  wealth  and  happinesa  of  the  people^ 
and  not  the  sum  paid  to  the  revenue, 
determined  the  quantity  of  sugar  cod* 
sumed.    It  was  a  fact,  that  no  country  in 
£urope,   of  three  times  the  amount   of 
the    population    of  Great  Britain,  con* 
sumed    as    much    sugar    as    was    an- 
nually employed  here.    With  regard  to 
vrhat  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  fbr 
Taunton,  that  in  order  to  give  more  ioi* 
mediate  relief  to  the  West-India  coloniea, 
the  use  of  sugar,  instead  of  barley  should 
be  allowed  in  the  distilleries,  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  should  be  glad  in  princi- 
ple that  the  proposition  should  be  adopt* 
ed.    He  had  no  objection  that  it  should 
be  IcA  to  the  distillers  to  detenniiie  from 
what  wholesome  article  it  best  suited  their 
interests  to  manufacture  their  spirits.    It 
was  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
distillery  season,  as  it  was  called,  would 
only  last  about  six  weeks  or  two  months 
longer,  and  many  difficulties  of  detail  and 
arrangement  would  impede  the  alteration 
for  the  present :  indeed,  the  whole  aea- 
son  would  have  elapsed  before  the  distil- 
lers could  bepreparedto  work  from  soger. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom  were  shut  against  Mris^n 
barley,  it  seemed  herd  to  exdode  ftm 
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the  diBtilleries  that  which  wai  yrown  in 
our  own  country.    If  the  price  of  barley 
were  so  to  advance  as  to  occasiop  that  of 
foreign  and  of  home  growth  to  come  in- 
to competition,  there  misht  be  no  dbiect- 
tibn  to  allowing  the  distiller  to  use  either 
barley  or  sugar,  as  best  suited  his  own 
i)urj>08es*    He  should  be  happy  to  con- 
cur in  any  plan  to  raise  the  aemand,  and 
thereby  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  adbove 
what  it  now  produced.   He  hoped  that  he 
I^id  said  enoi^gh  to  sh^w  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  planters  were  likely  to   be 
speedily  relieved,  by  increased  consurop- 
.tion,  and  by  the  opieration  of  those  natu- 
ral causes  which  had  recently  so  materially 
assisted   the  agricultural  interest.      The 
West  Indies  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market ;  and  though  the  price  of  an 
article,  now  grown  in  all  tropical  climates, 
must  of  course  be  regulated,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  its  value  abroad,  still  he  was 
^appy  to  say  that  the  British  market  was 
the  best  in  the  world.     He  had  heard, 
.with  much  surprise,  the  remarks  of  the 
Ion.  member  for  Aberdeen  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  rum.    Most  assuredly  the  West- 
India  body,  who  must  be  supposed  to 
^ow  their  own  interests  quite  as  well  as 
,the  hon.  member,  considered  that  the  pro- 
posed diminution    of   the    duty  on  rum 
would  be  of  material  advantage  to  them. 
When  it  was  said,  that  the  operation  of 
,the  change  would  be  to  shut  rum  out  of 
Ireland,  nought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 

![)e  annual  consumption  of  that  article  in 
reland  did  not  exceed  40,000  gallons, 
^and  that  the  native  spirit  of  the  country 
would  always  command  the  market.    The 
bon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  obiected 
to  the  allowance  for  wastage,  and  had 
contended,  that  at  least  the  advantages 
should  not  be  given  to  rum  only,  as  every 
.other  spirit  was  liable  to  it:  but,  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  importer,  and  the 
.general  situation  of  the    West   Indies, 
warranted  this  exclusive  advantage*    The 
West-Indian  distiller  was  obliged  to  send 
.it  over  to  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
.greater  evaporation  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
.the  wastage  was  a  boon  to  him,  in  order 
^to  enable  him  without  loss  to  bond  his 
.rum,  and  to  wait  for  a  better  market.    In 
.(Considering  this  <]juestion,  it  ought  never 
.to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  every  billing  of 
the  sugar  duty  that  was  reduced  was  an 
annual  loss  of  150,000^  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  C  R.  Eliis  said,  that  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  West-India  planters 
.would  receive  favourably  a  proposition  to 


reduce  the  duty,  and  increase  the  con- 
sumption, of  one  of  their  most  important 
staple'commodities,  at  a  moment  of  unex- 
ampled colonial  distress.    Other  conside- 
rations, however,  would  induce  them  to 
withhold  their  support    The  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  nad  already  proposed  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the    duty   on 
rum.     He  had  also  consented  to  make 
considerable  alterations  in  the  mode    of 
levying  the  duty:  which  the  planters  held 
even  of  more  importance  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  itself.    The  question, 
therefore,  was,  not  whether  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.   member  for  Aberdeen 
would  be  beneficial,  but  whether  it  would 
be  so  much  more  beneficial  than  the  plan 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  as  to  make  St 
worth  the  while  of  the  West-India  interest 
to  relinquish  a  certain  for  an  uncertain 
advantage.    For  his  own  part,  he  had  lio 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  on  a  fair  compa- 
rison, the  balance  preponderated  on  the 
side  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.      If    asked, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  obtfliin 
relief  in  both  ways,  he  should  say,  that  if 
the  aid  to  be  afforded  depended  upon  the 
measure  of  the  dbtress,  the  West-India 
body  had  a  strong  claim  indeed.     But 
there  were  other  parties  who  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  remission *of  taxation  and  the 
point  was  not  whether  the  planters  had  as 
much  assistance   as    they    needed,    but 
whether  they  had  obtained  their  share. 
If  more  than  their  share  were  granted,  no 
doubt  other  classes  would  raise  a  strong 
opposition.     Under  all  their  visitations 
and  sufferings  of  various  kinds,  no  class 
had  shewn  Jess  unreasonable  impatience 
than    the  West-India  body;    they  had, 
indeed,  put  forth  their  just  claims,  but 
they  had  never  pressed  them  with  need- 
less pertinacity,  or  interfered  to  disappoint 
the 'fair  expectations  of  other  classes  of 
the  community.     It  would  be  to  depart 
from  this  system,  if  they  were  now  to 
demand  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
sugar  as  well  as  upon  rum  ;  but,  if  any 
further  measure  could  be  devised  to  give 
them  relief,  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
classes,  they,  of  course,  could  feel  no 
objection  to  its  adoption/    He  did  not 
mean  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
the  com  laws  ;  but,  if  it  should   appear, 
on  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  hob.  member  for 
Taunton  could  be  adopted,  with  benefit 
to  the  growers  of  corn  as  well  as  to  toe 
growers  of  sugar,  it  would  be  a  most 
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important  boon  to  the  Weit*India  colo- 
nief.  He  hoped  that  such  a  change 
would  not  be  viewed  with  jealousy ;  he 
was  aware  that  it  might  be  attended  with 
many  difficulties ;  and  he  remembered 
that  these  difficultiesy  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue*  were  strongly 
urged  before  the  West-India  committee. 
He  remembered  also,  how  suddenly  they 
vanished,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
government  was  disposed  to  adopt  the 
alteration.  If  such  a  course  should  he 
found  generally  advantageous,  he  hoped 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  shrink  from  endeavouring  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Returning  to  the 
immediate  question  before  the  committee, 
it  would  be  disingenuous  if  he  did  not 
admit,  that  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  derived  from  increased 
consuniption,  deserved  considerable  atten- 
tion. That  increased  consumption  had 
been  attributed  to  the  greater  ease, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  people ; 
and  it  had  been  supposed,  that  ere  long  it 
would  absorb  the  whole  supply  from  the 
West  Indies.  Admitting  tne  right  hon. 
gentleman's  premises  to  be  correct,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  his  conclusions,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  relief  to  the  West 
Indies  might  be  found  at  speedy  and  as 
|>ermanent  as  had  been  anticipated.  If 
they  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  it  would 
doubtless  be  unreasonable  to  press  the 
reduction  of  duty.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  entertaining  some  doubt 
whether  the  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion had  been  produced  by  causes  of 
certain  and  graaual  operation.  They 
might  be  temporary  and  accidental,  and 
part,  owing  perhaps,  last  year,  to  the  recent 
remission  of  taxes,  which  might  not  bo 
made  to  the  same  extent  next  year.  He 
was  nevertheless  prepared  to  admit,  that 
the  right  hoh.  gentleman  kad  made  out  a 
good  prima  Jhcie  case,  and  had  fairly 
enough  contended,  that  the  calculation 
for  the  approaching  year  ought  to  be 
formed  on  the  trial  of  its  predecessor.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  not  mistaken,  even  though 
the  increased  consumption  was  not  in  tne 
same  ratio,  he  would  still  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  West-India  planters  to  wait 
for  the  operation  of  the  natural  causes  of 
relief,  if,  however,  it  should  turn  out 
that  he  was  mistaken,  they  would  then 
have  a  strong  claim  upon  tne  assistance 
of  government.  For  these  reasons  he 
jprat  Content  that  the   duties    on  sugar 
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should  remain  as  at  presenti  and  thovild 
therefore  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Eiiice  said,  he  had  entered  the 
House  well  disposed  to  support  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend.  He  apprehended, 
that  the  small  remission  of  duty  on  mm 
would  not  introduce  it  into  general  use, 
and  doubted,  with  the  last  speaker, 
whether  the  increased  consumption  of 
sugar  was  owing  to  permanent  cauaef. 
The  West»India  interest  was  certainly 
entitled  to  such  relief  as  the  surplus  re- 
venue could  afford ;  but  he  should  be 
content  that  t)ic  present  motion  should  be 
withdrawn,  if  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  hold  out  any  expectation  that 
the  subject  of  distillation  from  i^ugar 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
government.  If  distillation  from  sugar 
were  allowed  when  barley  reached  socn  a 

{)rice  as  to  allow  of  its  Importation,  the 
anded  interest  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  boon  to  the  West  Indies* 
He  did  not  ask  nor  expect  any  pledge  ou 
the  part  of  ministers,  but  merely  an  as- 
surance, that  there  existed  ftach  a  dispo- 
sition to  aid  the  West-India  body.  lie 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  consent  to  lay  the  docoments  to 
which  he  had  referred  upon  the  table;  for 
a  part  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them 
he  had  not  clearly  understood.  With 
regard  to  increased  consumption  from 
supposed  increased  prosperity,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  price  of  prori^ 
sions  last  year  was  excesFively  low,  so 
that  the  poor  were  able  to  indulse  in  a 
few  luxuries :  whereas,  next  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  they  might  hardly  be  able  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  West  Indies,  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  afforded  should 
be  granted  to  them. 

Mr.  Calcraft  observed,  that  as  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  growth  of  liarley 
than  he  was  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  allowing  the  dis- 
tillation of  sugar  was  at  least  disinterested. 
He  did  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to 
allowing  sugar  to  come  into  competition 
with  barley,  when  barley  could  be  im- 
ported; at  present  it  was,  he  believed, 
witliin  5d.  per  quarter  of  the  importation 
price;  but,  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
Wcst*India  interests,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  immediate  admission  of  sugar  into 
the  distilleries  [hear,  hdar  I ].  If  he  un* 
derstood  the  statement  of  the  right  hon* 
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gentleman  (Mr.  Husktston)  the  demand 
ior  sugar  in  the  three  last  years  had  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  [N09  no»  *  from  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  othersj.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  been  very  clear ;  and 
certainly  he  and  his  friends  had  so  under* 
stood  tlie  right  hon,  gentleman.  He 
had  come  down  to  the  House  with  an  in- 
clinstion  to  support  the  remiuion  of  duty 
to  the  extent  of  7s.  per  cwt.;  but  the 
reasoning  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  subject  of  increased  consumption  had 
]ed  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  He 
wished  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  of  the  grower ;  and  the 
former,  in  his  opinion,  would  receive  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  reduction. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
had  certainly  shewn  that  the  duty,  high 
as  it  was,  did  not  press  heavily  upon  the 
consumer.  He  hoped  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  would  withdraw  bis  motion, 
under  the  pledge  that  ministers  would 
take  into  consideration  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  for  admit- 
ting the  sugar  into  the  distilleries,  when 
baney  approached  to  the  import  price. 

Mr.  Huskisson  explained,  that  he  had 
wished  to  state,  that  though  in  1814,  from 
the  accession  of  the  new  colonies,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  surplus  supply, 
and  though  that  supply  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing, the  consumption  had  been  in- 
creasing in  so  much  more  rapid  a  degree, 
that  in  a  short  time  there  would  most 
probably  be  no  surplus.  With  respect  to 
Che  production  of  these  accounts,  he  had 
atated  nothing  beyond  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  accounts  before  tlie  House : 
he  had  only  taken  the  pains  to  extract 
the  accounts  of  the  different  years,  to 
show  that  the  consumption  had  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  produce, 
80  that  if  the  production  were,  as  in  the 
distressed  state  of  the  West  Indies  it  pro- 
bably would  be,  checked,  the  demand 
would  soon  ecjual  the  consumption.  As 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton,  for  admitting  sugar  into  the 
distilleries  when  barley  rose  to  a  certain 
price,  if  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  liberty  should 
be  given  to  the  disuUers  to  avail  them* 
aelves  of  sugar  under  those  circumstances, 
he  would  say  for  himself,  that  he  saw  no 
objection  to  the  measure.  He  did  not 
«ee,  however,  that  there  was  any  imme- 
diate relief  to  be  expected  to  the  West- 
India  interest  from  this  measure.  Barley 
-was  adfliitled  into  our  ports  when  the 


price  wai  4df.»  and  the  average  was  foir 
three  months,  and  was  to  be  taken  in* 
May.  He  would  then  ask,  whether  any 
relief  could  this  year  be  expected  from  an 
admission,  of  sugar  into  the  distilleries, 
subsequent  to,  and  contingent  on,  the 
taking  of  that  average?  He  repeated, 
however,  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
proposition,  though  he  would  give  no 
pleage.  He  had  no  doubt,  also,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  would  give  the  proposal  his 
best  consideration. 

Mr.  Beneit,  of  W^ilts,  said,  he  saw  00 
objection  to  the  admission  of  sugar  into 
the  distilleries,  when  barley  had  ap- 
proached the  importation  price.  He 
wished,  however,  to  assure  the  House, 
that  agriculture  was  by  no  meaiis  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition  as  many  gentlemen 
imagined.  He  wished,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain a  fact  much  more  immediately  in- 
teresting to  the  agriculturists;  namely, 
whether  the  distillers  were  to  be  permitted 
to  convert  rum  into  gb,  now  that  rum 
was  admitted  at  the  r^uced  duty ;  if  so, 
he  understood  the  consumption  of  grain 
in  distilleries  would  be  at  an  end, 

Mr.  Huskitson  presumed  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  aware,  that  the  distiller  and 
the  rectifier  were  two  distinct  callings  in 
this  country.  If  the  question  applied  to 
the  latter,  it  was  certainly  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  answer  the  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  the  rectifier  should  be  allowed  to 
decline  the  spirit  in  the  market  which  had 
been  distilled  from  corn  by  the  distillers, 
and,  by  an  easy  process,  to  convert  rum, 
the  produce  of  a  British  colony,  into  what 
was  considered  as  British  spirits. 

Mr.  BeneU  wished  explicitly  to  under- 
stand, whether  the  rectiner  was  to  have  a 
-power  of  converting  rum  into  gin  r*<  No, 
no"j.  If  the  rectifier  was  in  effect  to 
have  that  power,  it  would  directly  destroy 
the  trade  in  the  spirit  called  gin,  which 
was  at  present  made  from  corn  grown  in 
England. 

Mr.  Bright  thought  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  at  the  present  moment,  to  press 
for  the  reduction  of  duties ;  but  as  to  the 
suggestion,  that  sugar  should  be  admitted 
into  the  distilleries  when  barley  reached  a 
certain  price,  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  desirable  that  it  should  be  adopted^ 
to  show  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
West-India  interest,  and  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  of  those  of  the  colonists  who, 
from  their  great  distress,  might  be  apt  to 
entertain  feelings   of  irritation  towards 
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£ogland.  He  advocated  the  propoaalf 
more  at  a  mark  of  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  any  possible  mode  of  relief  ing 
Uie  colonists,  than  from  any  hope  that  by 
means  of  it  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
would  actually  be  consumed  in  the  distil- 
leries during  the  present  year«  He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  look  at  the  prospect 
with  respect  to  the  West  Indies  with  an- 
ticipations so  sanguine  as  those  of  the 
right  bon.  president  of  the  board  of  trade ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  stated,  he  should  not  now  preM  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar.  Yet 
there  were  claims  of  the  colonists  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  tlie  House.  By 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  rum  had 
been  e&cludcd  from  the  consumption  of 
those  countries.  Now,  the  producers  of 
rum  bad  a  clear  right  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  to  the  distillers  of 
corn  spirits,  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  stand  in,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It 
was  ssid,  that  there  was  no  consumption 
of  rum  in  Ireland*  But  tills  did  not 
natter.  If  there  was  no  consumption, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rum  there 
would  do  no  harm ;  and  whatever  the 
consumption  was,  it  was  an  act  of  justice 
to  put  rum  on  the  same  footing,  in  rela* 
tion  to  com  spirits, in  which  it  had  formerly 
stood.  There  had  been  a  consumption  of 
rum  in  Scotland  formerly ;  but,  owing  to 
the  alteration  in  the  distillery  duties  of 
that  country,  the  consumption  had  greatly 
declined.  He  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  House,  so  to  arrange  the  duties  as 
to  give  the  West  Indies  tlie  benefit  of 
both  markets. — From  printed  documents 
it  appeared,  that,  in  1807,  rum  was thcspirit 
almost  exclusively  drank  in  Scotland.  It 
was  idle,  therefore,  to  say  tluit  it  had  be- 
come disused  on  account  of  its  being  un- 
healUiy.  When  the  duties  were  cheaper, 
the  Scotch  consumed  more  rum.  He  re- 
membered the  time  when  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  that  country  was  brandy, 
riim,  and  Geneva;  but  rum  was  its  fa- 
vourite liquor.  Why  had  it  ceased  to  be 
so  ?  Because,  owmg  to  the  scale  of 
duties,  whiskey  had  become  so  much 
cheaper.  On  the  part  of  the  government, 
there  had  long  been  (and  very  properly^ 
•  growing  disposition  to  encourage  Britisn 
spirits ;  but  that  disposition  ought  not  to 
be  carried  too  far.  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  said,  that  in  Ireland  the  poorer 
sort  of  people  did  not  use  sugar,  and  that 
it  woula  be  of  little  avail,  therefore,  to 
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take  off  the  duties  upon  it  in  that  country ; 
but  upon  that  matter  he  differed  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.      He  thought  i% 
would  be  well  that  they  should  have  soma 
i usury  of  ea«y  attainment  ofiered  them ; 
for  the  desire  to  possess  it  might  induc<^ 
tliem  to  lay  by  mone^  for  its  purchase* 
and  thus  produce  habits  of  economy  and 
industry.     Agreeing,    upon  the  whole, 
tliat  this  dutv  ought  not  at  present  to  bo 
taken  off,  though  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  anxious  that  rum  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  that  it  formerly  stood  on, 
with  respect  to  the  markets  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  would  not  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen. 
Mr.   Frankland  Lewis    thought,    thai 
every  thing  which  the  hon.  geatlemait 
who  had  just  spoken  had  said  imoutrum, 
applied  with  much  greater  force  to  gin. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  countries  he  al- 
luded to,  in  respect  to  the  preference 
they  now  gave,  or  had  given,  to  liquors  ; 
for  gin,  and  not  rum,  had  been  the  drin^ 
of  Scotland  at  the  period  in  question. 
Tlie  West-India  interest,  need  feel,  how- 
ever, no  anxiety  either  about  Ireland  or 
Scotland.    In  Scotl^,  the  consumption 
of  rum  was  very  little ;  and  in  Ireland 
whiskey  was  distilled  to  such  an  extentj, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  froop 
a  mere  nominal  .reduction  of  doXjm    Lei 
no  one  suppose  that  the  whole  duty  of 
5s,  6d.  had  ever  been  collected  on  that 
spirit.    It  was  so  .universally  evaded,  that 
at  no  time  was  more  than  2s,  (k/.  per 
gallon  collected ;  so  that  the  present  real 
duty  of  2s,  6d,  was  just  as  heavy  as  it  ever 
had  been.    As  to  the  expressions  of  ap«> 
probation  with  which  he  had  heard  ao 
many  gentlemen  greet  a  proposition  to 
allow  distillation  from  sugar,    whenever 
the  price  of  barley  should  be  so  high  as 
to  admit  of  the  opening  of  the  ports* 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  by   np 
means  concurring  in  it.    If  a  presjSUT.e 
was  felt  by  one  class,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  relieve  it,  could  any  .thing  be 
more  unfair  or  improper,  than  to  put  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  interest  aloqe, 
instead  of  distributing  the  burthen  equally 
over  all  ?    Why  were  the  barley-groveni 
exclusively  to  be  pressed  upon,  because 
the  West-India  interests  were  to  be  re- 
lieved ?  the  duty  on  rum  had  been  dimi- 
nished ;  the  only  way  in  which  this  could 
benefit  the  West-Indians,  was  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  consumption ;    and  every 
gallon  of  rum  consumed  .was  a  gallon 


taken  firom  the  bdantity  nf  Briiiih  tpiri^ 
to  be  sold.  Had  thev  not  hov  brought 
the  duty  on  runi4;o  the  level  of  that  on 
British  spirits  [No !]  ?  At  least  it  nearly 
approximated  to  it ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  its  consumption,  who  were 
the  sufferers?  The  barlcrf-growert.  It 
^as  now  proposed,  when  barley  rose  to 
the  importation  price,  to  admit  sugar  into 
the  distilleries.  Who  would  SiSfer  by 
this  ?  The  barley-growera ;  for  it  was  well 
known,  that  when  the  ports  were  open, 
there  was  always  a  very  small  quantity  of 
barley  imported.  Was  it  nb  evil  to  the 
corn-grower  to  be  exposed,  when  the 
price  of  grain  rose  to  a  certaih  height, 
to  the  competicron  of  fbreigpi  corn  ;  and 
would  it  not  be  an  sdditional  evH,  if,  be- 
sides the  competition  of  foreign  corn,  he 
had  also  another  competition  to  encoun- 
ter from  sugar. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  he  would  give  the 
motion  his  decided  opposition,  though  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen would  be  induced  to  withdraw  it. 
Among  all  the  classes  of  Britisli  subjects 
who  had  felt  the  pressure  of  agricnitaral 
disttesv,  none  )iad  sustained  a  heavier 
burthen  than  the  West-India  colonists; 
and  there  was  none  with  which  be  more 
Sincerely  sympathised.  But  as  to  the 
proposition,  that  vogar  should  be  admfu 
ted  into  our  distilleries  when  barley  Waft 
at  a  certain  price,  and  such  as  ivotxlA 
Oi>en  the'portft'to  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign c^om,  he  really  thooght  it  might 
be  a  feir  question,  whether  the  benefit 
here  suggested  nhould  be  grren  to  the 
Sugar-plant6r  or  to  the  barley-grower. 
Of  the  two  interests  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  give  the  preference  to  their  owu 
agriculturists,  He  concurred  with  an 
hon.  gentleman  Opposite  in  thinking,  that 
the  West  Indies  could  only  by  slow  de- 
crees be  restored  to  their  former  prospe- 
rity ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  House 
*  would  not  be  led  away  by  any  prospect 
of  immediate,  but  imaginary  advantage 
to  those  colonies. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  his  belief, 
that  no  speedy  relief  would  be  afforded 
to  the  West-indians,  from  the  reduction 
of  the  ddty  on  mm,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  now  in  bond. 

Mr.  Manning  thought  the  proposition 
for  the  admission  of  sugar  into  the  distil- 
leries, previously  to  the  opening  the  ports 
to  foreign  barley,  so  dear  that  every  one 
would  tKlsent  to  it.  All  thkt  Was  contend- 
ed for  n^,  that  silgar  shotild  cottie  into 
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the  distilleries  afker  British,  and  before 
foreign  grain,  llie  right  hon.  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  bad,  he  theugbt» 
underrated  the  valiie  of  this  measure,  aa 
there  were  cargoes  constantly  arriving 
from  the  West  Indies,  on  the  prices  of 
which  it  would  have  an  effect.  Though 
the  table  was  not  covered  with  petitiooa 
from  the  West-India  proprietors,  no 
class  was  more  depressed.  He  had 
known  many  cases  in  which  the  returaa 
of  the  estates  would  not  support  the  easp 
pense  of  the  negroes. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  thought,  that  his  raajes^'a 
ministers  had  shewn  great  liberality  to- 
wards the  West-India  interest. 

Mr.  fP]Af/mor08aid,thatkiGonsequeooe 
of  the  situation  in  which  our  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  were  placed,  and  the 
important  subject  which  was  about  t« 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  did  not  think  it  prtident  at  the 
present  moment  to  renew  the  motioD 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House 
In  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Hume^  in  reply,  contended,  that 
the  consumption  of  stigar  in  this  country 
had  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  whit  wfr 
had  a  right  to  expect.  It  had  been  aaid^ 
that  the  West*Induna  were  likely  to  tm^ 
derstand  their  own  iuSerest  better  •tluMi 
(yther  persons;  bnt  he  cotild  not  -faalp 
thtnkiog,  thatUiey  laboured  imderateoMik 
plete  delusion  with  respeot  4o  the  presekit 
quesiibn.  Thc^  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  inunediate  effect  of  a  redodtibn  of 
the  price  of  sugar  would  be  a  great  in* 
crease  of  consumption ;  but,  if  the  price 
were  to  rise,  the  consumption  would  ne* 
cessarily  be  reduced,  and  the  diflScuhiea 
under  which  the  West-India  interest  was 
labouring  would  be  greatly  increased. 
He  contended,  notwithstanding  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton^ 
that  -the  reduction  of  these  duties  wo^ 
operate  a  g]|'eat  relwf  to  the  Weet-India 
i^erest.  But  he  had  not  brought  for- 
ward the  motion  merely  on  account  of 
the  West-India  interest.  If  they  were 
determined  not  to  receive  relief,  he  did 
not  wish  to  press  it  upon  them ;  but,  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer— on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England— he  felt  it  ri^htto  call 
for  a  reduction  of  these  duties.  The 
consumption  of  this  commodity,  instead 
of  increasing  With  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, had  remained  nearly  stationary  dur- 
ing th6  last  three  ye«rs.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  It  was  uselMs  to  press  this 
tneasurei  iibce  those  who  were  most  in- 
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terested  in  it,  as  well  as  his  majesty^s 
ministert,  were  opposed  to  it.  He  was 
glad  however  to  hear,  that  his  majesty's 
goveroment  were  disposed  to  allow  dis- 
tillation from  su^ar,  when  barley  should 
reach  a  price  which  would  open  the  fo* 
reign  market.  This  measure  would  ope- 
rate most  beneficially  to  the  West-India 
interest,  and  prevent  the  evil  arising  from 
the  sudden  change  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  on  the  opening  of  the  ports.  If 
no  benefit  resulted  from  his  motion,  he 
should  not  regret  that  he  had  brought  it 
forward.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
however,  he  felt  it  would  be  useless  to 
press  it  upon  the  House,  and  he  therefore 
begffed  leave  to  withdraw  it 

Mr.  A.  Grant  said,  that  if,  when  the 
time  arrived  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
distil  from  sugar,  the  measure  was  not 
brought  forward  bv  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, he  trusted  tne  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  would  himself  originate  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  it  appeared  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  West-Indians  should 
have  one  and  all  opposed  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Aberdeen. 
He  had  reason  to  .believe  that  there  was 
a  secret  understanding  on  this  subject  be- 
tween the  West-India  interest  and  his 
majesty's  government  and  as  a  West- 
Indian,  he  felt  it  honest  and  right  to  state 
the  fact«  The  bill  granting  a  remission 
of  Ss.  in  the  duty  of  SOr.  on  refined 
sugars,  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  July» 
and  it  had  been  hinted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  West-Indian  body,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  pressing  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duties,  this  bill  would  not  be  re- 
newed. The  question  having  been  put, 
whether  they  would  prefer  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  rum,  or  on  sugar,  they  had 
preferred  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
rum.  The  remission  of  3s,  in  SOs.  of  the 
duty  on  refined  sugars  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  bounty ;  and  he  would  ask 
his  majesty's  ministers,  with  what  consist- 
ency they,  who  were  day  afler  day  insist- 
ing on  the  expediency  of  free  trade,  and 
who  had  taken  away  the  bounties  on  linen, 
could  come  forward  to  grant  an  additional 
bounly  to  the  West-India  interest  ?  He 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  re- 
newal of  the  act  to  which  he  alluded, 
though  he  should  personally  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it ;  because  such  a  measure 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  on  which  his  majesty*s  minis- 
ters professed  to  act'.  The  West  Jndia 
interest  was  greatly  indebted  to  th^  exer- 
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tions  of  his  hon.  friend  the'  member  for 
Aberdeen.  It  was  to  those  exertions,  lie 
believed,  that  they  were  mainly  indebtad 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  mm, 
to  which  the  government  had  been  thia 
year  induced  to  accede. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  original  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Silk  Trade.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
acts  charging  duties  of  customs  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandiie,  and  for  granting 
bounties  on  Linen  and  Silk  manufacturea 
exported, 

Mr.  Huikisson  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: — Sir,  although  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
brought  forward  his  general  view  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  stated  with  a 
perspicuity  peculiarly  his  own,  the  ground 
upon  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
silk,  yet,  as  strong  objections  have  been 
taken  to  this  part  of  my  right  hon.  friend's 

Elan,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  doors, 
owever  unable  I  may  be  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  trust  I 
shall  experience  the  indiilffeDce  of  the 
committee,  while  I  state,  in  his  unavoida* 
ble  absence,  the  views  of  the  government 
on  this  important  subject.    I  apprehend, 
that  to  the  general  plan  propoaea  by  my 
right  hon.  friend,  two  descnptions  of  ob- 
jections have  been  taken  in  this  House 
and  out  of  doors.    The  first  class  atcb^ 
jections  is,  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  make  any  relief  from  taxation-  which 
can  be  afforded,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  fall  upon  some 
direct  taxes.    The  other  class  of  objec* 
tions  is  made  by  those  persons  who  wish 
the  laws  relative  to  the  trade  in  silk  to  re- 
main as  they  are.     Now  with  respect  to 
the  first  class  of  objections,  I  own  it  ap- 
pears to  roe,  that  the  course  pursued 
Dy  his  majesty's  government  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  finances,  snd  considered 
with  reference  to  the  various  interests 
of  the  country,  best  calculated  to  advance 
those    interests.    In  commencing   mea- 
sures of  relief,  his  majesty's  government 
felt  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  it  was  their 
first  duty,  to  afford  relief  to  those  humbler 
classes  of  society,  which  had  been  more 
immediately  affected  by  the  increase  of 
taxation  during  the.  war  on  some  artielea 
of. general  copsumption.    The  taxaaon 
salt,  malt,  and  leather,  therefore,  were 
those  which  the  government  thought  it 
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advisable,  in  the  first  instance»  to  reduce. 
.Last  of  allt  though  not  least  in  their  oper- 
ation  and  effects  on  the  loirar  orders, 
lotteries  have  been  abandoned.  A  very 
considerable  remission  has  beei)  made  in 
the  taxation  affecting  the  middJe  classes 
of  society.  Having  thus  extended  relief 
to  the  amount  of  7,000,000/.  of  Uxes  to 
the  different  classes  of  society,  it  had 
been  asked,  irhy  we  did  not  proceed  in 
this  course,  by  a  further  diminution  of 
the  assessed  taxes?  I  admit  that  this 
would  have  been  a  desirable  and  a  popular 
course;  for  nothing*  certainly  is  more 
unpleasant  than  the  feeling  with  which  a 
man  pays  money  out  of  his  pocket  to  a 
tax-gatherer,  without  getting  any  thing  in 
return  for  it  but  a  receipt.  We  felt  it  our 
duty,  however,  to  examine,  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible,  not  only  to  afford 
some  relief  in  the  way  of  taxation,  but  to 
make  that  relief  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industry,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  and  whether  the 
present  momentwas  not  peQuliarly  pointed 
out,  as  the  best  adaptea  for  carrying  into 
effect  those  principles  of  commercial  policy 
'  which  were  calculated  to  produce  those 
important  results.  The  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India  has  been  alluded  to ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  object  of  no  slight 
importance,  to  consider  whether,  by  some 
financial  and  commercial  arrangements, 
an  extended  mart  may  not  be  obtained 
for  the  native  productions  of  ottr  vast  em- 
pire in  that  quarter.  If  we  look  to  the 
immense  changes  which  arc  now  taking 
place  in  the  colonial  system  of  the  world, 
It  IB  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  this  coun- 
try not  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  immense  mart  which  is  opened 
by  those  changes,  for  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce.  It  is  true 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  provinces  of 
South  America  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  mother  country ;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that  they  can  ever  return 
tothat  state  of  d  ependence,  with  reference, 
at  least,  to  commercial  relations,  in  which 
they  were  placed  before  the  late  changes. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  progress 
in  the  commercial  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
.since  they  established  their  independence, 
it  is  not  too  m  uch  to  assume,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  activity,  industry,  and  we^th 
between  the  United  States  and  So[Uth 
America,  but  still  looking  to  the  population 
of  the  latter,  and  the  extent  of  country 
VOL.X. 
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over  which  that  population  is  extended-— 
it  is  not,  I  say,  too  much  to  assume,  that 
South  America  will  open  a  mart  to  our 
commerce  of  which  our  present  experience 
is  but  at}  earnest  of  its  future  extent.  lu 
this  state  of  things,  if  we  find,  in  legislating 
with  a  view  to  extended  commercial  ad- 
vantages, that  a  particular  branch  of  our 
manufactures  is  impeded  in  its  progress 
by  impolitic  laws  and  regulations,  such  as 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  labour, 
duties  on  the  raw  material,  drawbacks  im- 
properly or  inadequately  applied,  being  in 
some  cases  more  than  necessary,  and  in 
others  not  sufficient,  I  think  it  well  be- 
comes a  government,  having  a  small  excess 
of  revenue,  to  inquire,  whether  it  may  not 
be  better  to  forego  the  immediate  benefit 
of  a  reduction  of  direct  taxation,  in  order 
to  remove  such  impolitic  restrictions. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  by  the  hon.  mem- 
her  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Baring),  that  the 
excess  of  revenue  on  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  calculated  as  a  permanent  excess 
on  which  to  found  a  remission  of  tai^ation, 
did  not  exceed  500,000/!.  Mv  right  hon. 
friend  himself  stated,  that  he  had  taken  a 
saving  upon  four  years,  amounting .  to 
200,000/.;  this  saving  in  part  arising  from 
sources  which  could  not  be  regarded  as 
permanent.  He  had  done  this,  under  the 
feeling,  that  if  ever  we  were  to  change  the 
system  by  which  our  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures were  impeded,  the  present 
was  a  favourable  moment :  and  ne  had 
contemplated,  not  merely  the  relief  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  extent  to  which 
taxation  was  remitted,  but  that  further  re- 
lief which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out 
of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  promoting  new  brandies  of  industry, 
public  wealth,  and  commercial  prosperity, 
we  are  sowing  those  seeds  which  in  the 
fulness  and  fecundity  of  the  future  harvest, 
will  afford  us  the  means  of  future  relief 
from  other  burthens,  and  which,'  if  unfor- 
tunately the  country  should  again  be  in* 
volved  m  war,  and  new  exertions  should  be 
called  fior,  will  supply  the  best  means  by 
which  our  efforts  may  be  sustained.  Upon 
this  principle  it  has  been  thought  desira- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised,  to  persevere  in  the  plan 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  call  upon 

f>ar!iament  to  make  those  altei'ations  in  the 
aws  regulating  the  silk  trade,  the  grounds 
of  which  he  so  ably  opened  to  the  House 
on  a  former  occasion.  I  am  aware  that  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  views  which  have 
been  taken  of  the  disadvantages  under 
8F 
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which  the  silk  trade  labours  from  the  ex- 
isting laws,  have  not  been  supported  by 
those  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  hon. 
member  for  Cheshire  has  said,  that  the 
trade  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  oF  the  law;  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  says,  that  no  person  in  the  trade 
wishes  for  any  chanee.  I  own  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  that  there  should  be 
any  persons  in  the  trade  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  the  shackles  and  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  have  hitherto 
laboured.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  almost  all  the 
principle  persons  concerned  in  the  trade 
petitioned  the  House  tole  relieved  from 
these  restrictions.  On  looking  to  the 
petition  presented  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  city  of  London,  I  find  that,  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  these  restrictions, 
they  express  themselves  to  the  following 
effect : — **Thi8  important  manufacture, 
thouffh  recently  considerably  extended, 
18  stnl  depressed  below  its  natural  level, 
by  laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  it  would 
acquire.  Taking  into  account  the  unlim- 
ited supply  of  silk  with  which  wemiglitbe 
furnished  from  our  East-Indian  possessions, 
our  indefinite  command  of  capital,  and 
the  unrivalled  skill  and  industry  of  our 
artisans,  your  petitioners  hesitate  not  to 
express  their  conviction,  that  by  judicious 
arrangements  our  silk  manufacture  might 
be  placed  in  a  condition  ultimately  to 
triumph  over  all  foreign  competition,  and 
that  silk,  like  cotton,  may  be  made  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  this  country*' 
[hear!]. 

My  right  hon.  friend,  therefore,  came 
to  the  House  under  the  conviction,  that 
this  trade  was  greatly  depressed,  and 
suffering  especially  from  the  duty  imposed 
on  the  raw  material.  It  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
of  a  general  nature  to  shew  the  impolicy 
of  such  a  duty,  or  the  thousand  checks 
and  disadvantages  to  which  the  trade  is 
exposed  from  regulations  interfering  with 
freedom  of  labour.  I  have  heard  no 
general  argument  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  state  ofthings  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
I  have  heard  indeed  some  more  limited 
arguments  put  forward  by  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
this  particular  trade.  The  hon.  member 
for  Coventry,  for  instance,  told  us  on  a 
former  ereniDg^  that  silk  {$  not  a  native 
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I  manufacture  of  this  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  Taunton  went  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  silk,  like  fruit,  coald  only 
flourish  in  particular  places;  and  I  confess 
it  did  strike  me  as  a  somewhat  whimsical 
instance  which  the  hon.  gentleman  adduced 
in  support  of  his  proposition,  for  he  stated 
that  Taunton,  which  now  has  a 'very  ex- 
tensive silk  manufacture,  was  forty  years 
ago  unacrpiftdnted  with  it,  but  possessed  a 
considerable  manufacture  or  woollens. 
Now,  I  cannot  say  who  it  was  that  re- 
presented that  very  respectable  borough 
forty  years  ago.  He  might  have  been  a 
most  mfluential  and  enligntened  member 
of  this  House;  he  might,  for  aught  I  know» 
have  been  familiarly  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy—the 
staunch  and  determined  advocate  of  free 
trade — the  zealous  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 
whose  opinions  then  first  began  to  be 
published  to  the  world;  but,  if  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer  of  that  day  had 
come  down  to  the  House,  and  said,  **  I 
am  desirous  to  place  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures (which  were  then  subject  to  the 
same  heavy  duties  which  now  attach  to  the 
silk  trade)  upon  the  sound  principles  of 
free  trade,  I  wish  to  give  that  Wanch  of 
industry  an  opportunity  of  extending  as 
far  as  it  is  capaole  in  this  conntrjr**,  doubt- 
less, the  then  hon.  member  of  Taunton, 
be  he  who  he  might,  representing  the 
woollen  n^anufactures  of  his  constituenta^ 
would  have  risen  in  his  place,  and  said, 
**  How  can  you  propose  such  a  measure  t 
The  woollen  manufactures  have  been  the 
staple  trade  of  this  country  for  aaes,  and 
how  can  you  expect  that  England,  which 
possesses  so  little  machinenr,  can  compete 
m  thecotton  trade  with  India,  where  moor 
is  so  cheap  [hear  hear!]?"  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  argument  pat 
forward  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Baring),  for  whose  opinions,  great 
talents,  and  statesman-like  views,  I  enter- 
tain generally  the  greatest  deferencot 
But,  if  that  grave  objection  bad  been  taken 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  re^ 
specting  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  staple 
of  England,  and  an  alarm  was  taken  at 
the  unfortunate  disuse  into  which  flamiel 
waistcoats  and  woollen  hose  bad  fiillen,  it 
would  unquestionably  have  been  a  cnrioni 
question  to  solve,  whence  arose  thestraoge 
alteration  in  female  dress  ?  Gentlemen 
would  then  have  exclaimed,  '*so  strongly 
did  our  ancestors  feel  the  importance  of 
the  woollen  trade,  that  the  very  shrouds 
of  their  dead  were  composed  of  thi^ 
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Dufactore;  and  can  there  be  a  ftronacr 
argument  in  favour  of  maintaining  this 
niost  valuable  staple  coinmodity  [a 
laugh]?* 

No«r«  at  tbi«  stage  of  the  question  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  whilst 
2  trace  the  {>rogress  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  and  I  do  so  because  I  fee]»  and 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  ar* 
guments,  which  now  are  applied  to  the 
change  in  the  silk  trade,  would  then  have 
been  applicable  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
turest  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history 
of  commerce— I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  thing  in  the  history  of  our  manufactur- 
ing prosperity — that  can  atall  compare  with 
this.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  forty  years 
ago  the  manufacture  of  woollens  was  the 
great  staple  trade  of  this  country.  In 
Che  year  1780,  the  whole  exports  of  our 
cotton  manufactures  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  SoOfiOOL  In  1785,  which  was 
two  years  afUr  the  peace,  and  when  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  from  the  difficulties  of 
war,  the  whole  extent  of  our  cotton  ex- 
ports, of  every  description,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 664,000!U  whilst  at  that  period  our 
woollen  exports  amounted  to  nearly  five 
millions ;  the  proportion  between  the  two 
commodities  being  at  that  time  five  to  one. 
But,  how  stands  the  case  at  present? 
Why,  Sir,  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
that  iS|  from  the  year  1785  to  the  year 
1822,  the  cotton  exports  have  risen  to 
the  incredible  amount  of  83,337,000/. 
[cheers],  which  is  more  than  forty  times 
the  amount  of  the  former  period.  I  am 
now,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  official 
duties*  But,  with  respect  to  the  woollen 
manufactures,  the  great  staple  trade  in 
former  times  in  this  country,  it  doesnot|now 
amount -to  more  than  6,000,000/.,  being 
not  so  much  as  one-fourth- the  amount  of 
the  exports  of  cotton.  Why,  then,  when 
I  see  the  pre-eminent  advantage  which 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  allowing 
capital  to  run  in  a  free  and  unrestricted 
channel ;  when  I  contemplate  the  benefits 
which  the  country  has  derived  from  the 
.application  of  sound  principles  to  this 
smgle  branch  of  commerce;  am  I  not  jus- 
tified in  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the 
.committee  to  extend  those  prmciples 
which  have  produced  such  invaluable  re- 
sults [cheers]  ?  Now  I  have  only  stated 
what  the  growth  of  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures was  with  respect  to  our  exports. 
In  so  doing  (as  I  have  already  stated),  I 
took  the  official  estimate;  and  this  was 


perfisctly  fair,  because  I  did  so  with  both 
articles,  although  of  course  the  official 
value  is  higher  Uian  the  real.  But  I  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  witli  respect  to  our  home  con* 
sumption,  and  I  find  that  the  cotton  goods 
consumed  at  home  within  the  last  year 
amount  to  32,000,000/.  sterling.  Now,  I 
know  I  shall  be  asked,  how  'does  all  this 
apply  to  the  question  of  the  silk  trade, 
which  is  produced  by  little  labour,  and 
from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  raw 
material  ?  But  when  I  state  that  of  the 
thirty-two  millions  worth  of  manufactured 
goods,  not  more  than  about  six  millions 
are  invested  in  the  raw  material,  and  the 
remaining  tweoty*six  millions  go  to  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  will  any 
man,  who  takes  a  statesman-like  view  of 
the  subject,  doubt  the  proposition  with 
which  I  set  out ;  namely,  that  when  yott 
remove  the  restrictions,  and  burthens  from 
an^  one  branch  of  industry,  you  not  only 
a^rd  relief  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  ra* 
mitted,  but  you  lay  the  foundation  for 
commercial  enterprise,  of  the  benefi* 
cial  efiects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  extent.  I  would  ask  any  man 
who  has  attentively  considered  the  re- 
sources of  this  country,  whether,  if  the 
restriction  had  not  been  removed  from 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  would  have  impeded  its  ex- 
tension, this  country  could  ever  have 
made  the  gigantic  exertions  which  it  had 
made  during  the  last  war  ?  I  would  ask, 
whether  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  this  manufacture  to  the  amount  of 
1,200,000,  whose  wants  are  supplied  in 
return  for  their  labour,  does  not  affi>rd 
more  real  encouragement  to  agriculture, 
than  any  regulations  to  force  up  artificial 
prices  could  do  ?  It  is  to  the  growth  of 
wealth,  and  the  progress  of  mdustry, 
that  this  country  must  look,  not  only  for 
relief  from  her  present  burthens,  but  for 
the  power  of  making  fresh  exertions, 
whenever  her  situation  may  demand  them. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  artificial 
measures  to  give  that  real  relief  to  agri- 
culture, or  to  any  other  mode  of  occupa- 
tion, which  can  only  flow  ft'om  the  in- 
creasing activity  and  constant  industry 
of  the  people.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  ma* 
nufacture,  is  the  impetus  which  it  hat 
given  to  invention,  the  numerous  impor- 
tant and  valuable  discoveries  which  it  hat 
brought  forth,  the  ingenuity  which  it  has 
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allied  into  action,  the  tendency  and  ef- 
fect of  all  which  have  been,  to  produce 
the  article  at  the  lowest  poMible  rate; 
and  we  find  that  in  the  end,  a  greater 
number  of  persons  have  been  employed 
to  direct  the  machinery,  in  proportion  as 
the  manufacturer  had  the  prospect  of  fresh 
resources. 

But,  what  is  the  situation  of  the  silk 
trade  under  the  prohibitory  system,  which 
is  considered  by  some  as  bemg  its  great- 
est advantage  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  monopoly 
in  this  trade  has  produced,  what  mono- 
poly is  always  sure  to  produce,  an  indif- 
ference with  regard  to  improvement.  That 
useful  zeal,  which  gives  life  to  industry, 
which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  in  manufac- 
turing concerns,  promotes  a  desire  to  pro- 
duce the  article  in  the  most  econorai* 
cal  form,  has  been  completely  extin- 
guished. I  say,  that  the  system  of  pro- 
nibitory  duties  has  produced  this  effect; 
that,  to  the  shame  of  England  be  it  spoken, 
in  this  branch  alone  in  the  whole  range  of 
manufactures^  we  are  completely  left  be- 
hind our  neighbours.  We  have  witnessed 
that  chilling  and  benumbing  effect,  which 
it  sure  to  ^e  produped  when  no  genius  is 
called  into  action,  and  when  we  are  ren- 
dered indiflferent  to  exertion  by  the  indo- 
lent security  of  a  prohibitory  system.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  the 
same  system  had  been  continued  with 
respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  would 
at  this  moment  be  as  subordinate  in 
amount  to  the  woollen,  as  it  is  junior  in 
its  introduction  into  this  country. 

I  am  ofraid  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  long  upon  the  patience  of  the  com- 
mittee [cheers]  ;  but  I  have  been  anxious 
to  impress  upon  the  House,  and  the  coun- 
try generally,  that  if  there  be  a  chance  of 
giving  new  life  and  vigour  to  any  branch 
of  industry,  which  has  either  been  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  or  slow  in  its  projgress, 
there  are  at  present,  in  the  situation  of 
the  woild,  circumstances  calculated  to  af- 
ford relief  which  never  before  existed  ; 
and  I  must  say,  that  those,  who,  blindly 
desirous  of  procuring  immediate  relief  for 
the  country  by  the  remission  of  direct 
taxes,  would  neglect  the  ample,  extended, 
and  tempting  field  which  now  lies  open 
before  us,  do  not  take  a  wise  or  states- 
man-like view  of  the  sdbject.  Now,  Sir, 
It  is  not  merely  for  the  reason  which  1 
Iwve  hitherto  attempted  to  explain,  that 
I  support  the  proposition  of  my  right  hon, 
^^^d,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
^■ri  principle  of  aU  prohibitory  duties  on 
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any  article  of  general  use :  and  I  could 
wish  to  direct  the  serious  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  real  nature  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system.  I  would  ask  if  there  be 
any  evils  m  our  code  of  penal  laws  which 
can  be  at  all  compared  with  that  system 
of  prohibition  which  some  gentlemen  are 
so  desirous  to  uphold  ?  By  the  present 
laws,  any  individual,  no  matter  who,  the 
commonest  ruffian  in  the  street,  may 
snatch  from  a  gentleman  any  article  which 
he  suspects  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Could  any  thing  be  less  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  English  law,  than  this,  that  a  man 
may  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  make  a  diligent  search,  because 
he  suspects  there  is  some  prohibited  ar- 
ticle to  be  found  in  his  domicile  \  Have 
we  not  heard  of  Excise  officers  'stopping 
a  gentleman's  carriage,  and  subjecting  it 
to  a  diligent  search  upon  bare  suspicion 
of  its  containing  contraband  goods  ?  But, 
are  these  the  only  considerations.'  To 
what  an  extent  of  perjury  and  fraud  do 
they  not  give  encouragement  ?  The  high- 
er classes  of  society  will  have  these  pro- 
hibited articles.  In  fieict,  these  prohibi- 
tory regulations  are  like  the  game  laws«^ 
if  you  continue  them  you  must  expect  to 
have  poachers.  It  is  the  higher  classes  eC 
society  who  are  responsible  for  all  the 
breaches  of  those  laws— laws  which  are 
made,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  produce  an  imaginary  benefit, 
which  he  considered  a  real  detriment,  to 
the  very  manufacture  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  serve.  I  profess  to  be  very  unlearn* 
ed  on  those  subjects,  but  I  undentand. 
Sir,  that  any  man  on  applying  to  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  may  sue  out  what  is 
called  a  writ  of  assistance,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  empowered  to  search  enj 
gentleman's  house,  which  is  thut  placed 
upon  the  footing  of  a  gambling-house,  and 
subject  to  the  search  of  the  ^ice. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  plan  of  my  right  hon.firiend 
appear  to  me  very  singular.  The  opera* 
tive  classes,  and  the  master  manufiMtureia 
who  have  petitioned  against  the  removal 
of  the  prohibitory  system,  have  done 
so  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  n^ 
cessary  to  mamtain  the  prohibition  for 
the  benefit  of  trade;  and  though  they 
frankly  state,  that  whatever  goods  the  ca- 
price and  fashion  of  the  day  may  require 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  may  be 
imported  at  an  insurance  of  fifteen  per 
cent  and  sold  in  any  shop  in  the  king- 
domi  yet  these  very  persona  aay>  that  An 
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^d  valorem  duty  of  SO  per  cent  would  be 
insufficient  to  protect  them.  Upon  this 
subject,  it  18  necessary  that  I  should  refer 
the  House  to  the  evidence  which  was  ad- 
duced by  these  very  persons  before  the 
Lords'  committee.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
disagreeable  and  tedious  thing  to  do ;  but 
it  will  be  curious  for  the  committee  to 
examine  the  fact,  since  they  will  find  that 
all  the  witnesses  upon  that  occasion  spoke 
to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tion ;  to  such  inconsistencies  were  men 
sometimes  driven,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  par- 
ticular object !  I  shall  refer  the  commit- 
tee to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hale,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  many  members  of 
this  Hou8e-*a  mas  of  the  greatest  bene- 
volence, and  who  possessed  the  strongest 
desire  to  promote  the  comforts  and  hap- 
piness of  the  labouring  classes.  This 
gentleman's  evidence  must  be  considered 
highly  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  personal  respectability,  but  his  perfect 
competency  to  judge  of  these  matters.  We 
are  now  told,  that  SO  per  cent  will  not  be 
a  sufficient  protection  for  the  British  ma- 
nufactures; but  upon  this  subject  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  the  committee  to 
the  evidence  of  two  American  merchants, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  to  pur- 
chase goods,  from  which  they  woula  be 
able  to  form  a  fair  opinion.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Farnsworth)  was  asked — **  In  what 
respect  do  you  consider  the  French  ailk 
goods  to  be  either  inferior  or  superior  to 
ours?"  He  answered — '<  Their  goods 
are  generally  afforded  at  a  less  rate  than 
the  English  of  similar  quality,  and  upon 
that  account  they  will  have  the  preference 
of  sale.''  He  was  then  asked,  <'  at  what 
per  cent  would  vou  estimate  the  diffisrence 
of  value  in  goods  of  nearly  the  same  quali- 
ty V  He  replied — <'  Upon  examining 
the  goodi  here,  I  have  made  up^my  mind 
that  there  is  something  like  20,  or  25  per 
cent  diffin'ence  between  the  French  and 
English  goods  in  blacks,  and  rather  more 
in  colours."  In  the  article  of  ribbands, 
he  answered  unhesitatingly,  that  there 
^WBB  a  diffinenoe  of  25  per  cent.  Here, 
then,  is  an  American  merchant  coming  to 
Europe  to  make  his  purchases,  and  find- 
ing this  difference  between  the  French 
arral  English  manufactures.  Mr.  Hale 
states,  **  when  I  was  at  Finis  they  had|no 
idea  I  was  a  Spitalfieldi  manufacturer,  and 
they  o£kred  me,  for  an  insurance  at  10 
per  cent  to  send  me  any  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactured silks  I  chose  to  select  to  any 
part  of  London  I  pleased,  notwithstand- 
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ing  toeir  liability  to  be  seized  as  French , 
wherever  they  were  found.*'  Mr.  Hale 
was  then  asked  this  question — <<  Do  not 
a  great  npany  French  goods  find  their  way 
into  this  country  ?"  He  replied  '*  Yef, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  an  evil ;  there 
is  a  disposition  in  many  to  wear  anything 
that  comes  firom  France,  and  we  have  fre- 

Suently  found  that  few  silks  thus  intro- 
uced,  however  improperly,  have  beeo 
copied  immediately;  and  where  there  has 
been  one  French  garment  worn,  there 
have  been  a  thousand  sold  as  French  from 
the  very  patterns  thus  copied.''  But  he 
did  not  stop  here,  for  he  went  on  to  state 
'*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  manufao^ 
turer  to  copy  the  pattern  immediately 
and  send  it  down  to  Brighton,  and  by 
means  of  fishermen  and  smusglers,  tM 
silks  are  sold  for  French  at  a  higher  priee 
than  they  would  have  given  for  them  in 
London.*' 

Now,  does  not-this  statement  prove  to 
demonstration,  that  with  a  protectmg  duty 
pf  thirty  per  cent,  we  might  fairly  copy 
the  French  patterns  as  we  do  now,  witn- 
out  ministering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of 
those  who  can  derive  no  satisfaction  from 
a  garment,  unless  it  be  worn  in  onposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  affords  encoa« 
ragement  to  smugglers  ?  Therefore,  I 
MVf  that  with  adequate  protecting  dutieip 
all  that  we  can  desire  would  be  accomp- 
plished.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  depot»« 
tion  from  ^Manchester  this  day^  and  thof 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  under  soon 
an  arrangement,  they  coidd  meet  the 
French  manufiu:turer  in  any  country  io 
the  world,  and  would  not  be  afraid  of 
being  distanced  [hear !  from  Mr.  Philips]. 
The  bon.  gentleman  opposite  will  have  aa 
opportunity  of  contradicting  this  state- 
ment by  and  by,  if  it  be  not  correct;  but 
I  can  assure  the  committee,  that  since  this 
business  was  first  opened  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  there  has  been  no 
want  of  due  diligence,  either  on  his  part 
or  mine,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of^the 
details  of  this  difficult  question,  by  com- 
munication with  those  wno  were  best  ablci 
to  afford  information;  and  I  hope,  that 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  acciised[ 
of  having  acted  too  precipitately,  and  on 
the  other,  of  not  having  come  with  suf- 
ficient eipedition  to  a  decided  result,  we 
shall  at  least  be  acquitted  of  any  want  of 
exertion  to  form  the  best  judgment  thai 
we  could  upon  the  matter.  With  respeot 
to  the  charge  of  delay,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  formed  a  final  determi* 
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Dfttion,  until  we  saw  bow  all  parties  were 
likely  to  be  affected.  But  this  da^  I  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  deputation  from 
Manchester,  and  they  state  it  as  the  opi- 
nion of  the  manufacturers  of  that  town, 
that  if  time  be  given  them»  they  would 
not  be  afraid  to  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  France  in  any  market  in  the 
world ;  and  from  the  increasing  improve- 
nient  in  machinery,  they  look  forward  to 
the  prospect  of  beating  their  rivals  in 
«Tery  other  branch  of  industry  [cheers]. 
I  am  Quite  aware  I  shall  be  told,  that  the 
trade  is  the  best  judge  of  tlieir  own  par- 
ticular interests.  I  have  as  great  a  re- 
spect as  any  man  for  all  persons  concerned 
in  commerce  and  manufactures;  and, 
indeed,  in  my  official  situation,  it  is  my 
duty  to  consult  frequently  with  those  from 
whom  I  can  obtain  information ;  but  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  re»pect  which  I  feel  towards 
them,  to  deny,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  any  branch  of  trade  is  necessarily 
the  best  judge  of  the  peculiar  interesia 
which  are  connected  with  their  calling. 
IV ithout  meaning,  in  the  slightest  degree— 
CD  the  contrary,  disclaiming  the  intention 
—-to  impute  to  any  particular  pursuit,  a 
disposition  to  uphola  themselves,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community,  still  I  must 
aay,  that  a  system  of  monopoly  roust  be 
fiivourable  to  great  capitalists.  Although 
at  the  same  time,  it  cramps  trade  gene- 
rally, and  does  a  great  injury  to  the  com- 
munity, I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
proposed  alteration  must  affect  particular 
interests  materially.  The  broker,  for  in- 
stance, would  suffer,  and  those  who  re- 
ceived a  commission  on  the  raw  material. 
But  there  always  will  be  partial  interests 
that  must  suffer  for  a  time ;  and  all  that 
parliament  can  do,  and  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  do,  is  to  deal  with  them  as  tenderly  as 
possible.  There  are  also  persons  who  are 
not  remiss  in  diligence  in  opposing  this 
measure,  and  who  have  created  a  strong 
feeling  out  of  doors;  I  mean  all  those 
who,  under  the  prohibitory  system,  are 
benefitted  by  smuggling.  They  are  natu- 
rally  afraid  that  their  trade  will  suffer, 
and  that  if  there  be  no  prohibition,  no 
lady  will  fancy  a  French  article  when  she 
can  get  an  English  one ;  so  that  in  fact, 
the  ladies'  maids  and  their  mistresses  are 
not  the  least  part  of  the  confederacy 
•gainst  the  proposed  arrangement. 

I  have  -now,  .Sir,  in  the  absence  of  my 
right  .hon.  friend  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  stated  the  general  grounds 
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opon  which  this  proposition  is  founded, 
and  I  sliall  now  proc^  to  state  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  difficulty  in  which  go- 
vernment were  placed  is  this  :-*-It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  wc  postponed  the  remission 
of  the  duties,  an  impression  would  be 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  that 
he  would  get  the  article  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  proposed  remission  would 
justify  him  in  supposing;  and  the  obvious 
effiMst  would  be,  to  give  a  general  slackness 
to  the  manufacturer  of  this  particular  ar- 
ticle. It  appeared,  therefore,  on  the  best 
coniideration  we  could  give  the  subject, 
that  the  wisest  course  we  could  pursue, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  msquiet 
which  exists  among  those  who  depend  on 
their  daily  labour  in  that  manufacture  for 
support,  would  be,  to  make  the  remission 
of  the  duty  as  entire  and  as  speedy  as 
possible.  I  shall  therefore  propose,  that 
the  remission,  instead  of  taking  place  on 
the  5th  of  July,  shall  take  place  as  early 
as  the  25th  of  this  month ;  with  a  view  to 
prevent  any  stagnation  in  the  trade,  nay, 
to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  manufac- 
ture. We  found  ourselves  under  unother 
difficulty  when  we  came  to  consider  the 
stock  on  hand ;  still,  however,  it  was  not 
impossible,  as  we  conceived,  to  come  to^ 
satisfactorv  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment which  we  preferred  was,  toenableper- 
sons  having  raw  silk  on  hands,  to  return 
it  into  the  warehouse,  to  reclaim  the  duty 
paid  thereon,  and  to  take  back  the  silk  on 
the  25th  of  March,  subject  only  to  the 
new  rate  of  duty.  l*he  result  of  this  will 
be,  to  limit  the  period  during  which  any 
stagnation  might  be  felt,  to  the  very  short 
interval  between  this  and  the  25th  of 
March.  But  I  think  it  much  more  pro- 
bable that  no  interruption  to  its  activity 
will  take  place.  It  is  hardiv  to  be  sup^ 
posed  that  they  will  stop  their  mills,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  activity  of  their 
trade,  which  is  so  likely  to  be  soon  in- 
creased under  the  operation  of  this  men* 
sure.  It  is  true,  that  to  that  part  of  the 
stock  which  has  been  worked  and  distri- 
buted we  cannot  extend  the  arrangement 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  there  some 
inconvenience  must  be  felt ;  but,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  this  objection  it  is  one 
which  applies  to  all  similar  cases,  and  can 
be  urged  at  all  times  when  alterations 
come  to  be  made  in  the  existing  dutief  • 
It  is  probable  that  this  inconvenience  will 
be  the  less  felt  in  the  oresent  insUnce,  as, 
owing  to  the  course  of^monopolyi  the  flue- 
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tuatioDB  in  the  price  of  the  article  arefre- 
auently  much  greater  than  the  amount  of 
tiie  duty.  But  whether  or  not,  it  would 
be  an  endless  and  impracticable  task  to  go 
about  to  every  haberdasher's  shop  to 
ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  the  ma- 
nufactured material  on  hand*  In  the 
course  of  last  year  the  article  fluctuated 
from  60,  which  was  the  highest,  to  40,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months;  and  the 
committee  will  perceive  that  this  was  a 
diflereoce  beyond  the  rate  of  the  duty. 

I  now  come,  Sir,  to  another  part  of  the 
subject,  that  which  relates  to  the  pro. 
hibition :    In  this  manufacture,  cursed  as 
it  is  by  monopoly,  we  have  not  sustained 
our  usual  character,  in  the  general  com* 
petition  of  Europe.     We  are  unequal  in 
machinery,  in  working,  and  in  colouring, 
to  our  continental  neighbours.      That  we 
«re  incapable  of  rising  to  an  equality  with 
them  in  this,  as  we  have  excelled  them  in 
other  branches-  of  manufacture,  would  be 
difficult  to  deny,  upon  any  rational  ground. 
The  opinion  of  many  experienced  persons 
is  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  but,  while  we 
are  in  that  state,  and  while  the  feeling 
exists,  which  is  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  fact  to  our  disadvantage,  it  is  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  give  the  subject  a  fair 
consideration,  and  to  approach  it  with 
acme  regard  even  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  parties  concerned.     Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  the  reoeal  of  the  prohi- 
bition contemporaneous  with  the  remis- 
aion  of  the  duty,  I  propose  that  the  pro- 
hibition shall  continue  up  to  July  1826. 
I  do  this  under  the  impression,  that  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  general  feeling  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject ;  and  because  I 
am  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  principle  shall  come  into 
dill  operation,  if  I  can  see  a  prospect  of 
establishing  it  at  last.    I  am  aware  that  it 
is  the  wish  of  some  to  have  the  prohibition 
continued  indefinitely,  but  I  entertain  no 
lear  of  foreign  competition.     These  are 
the  principal  measures  which  I  shall  sub- 
fnit  to  the  House  in  the  shape  of  a  resolu- 
tion.    I  have  stated  to  the  committee  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  prmciple  appears 
to  me  to-be  generally  wise.      One  part  of 
the  arrangement  I  omitted  to  state,  and  it 
is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  stated. 
We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  provide,  that 
all  the  manufactured  goods  m  the  king- 
dom intended  for  exportation^  may  be 
placed  in  the  warehouses  for  that  purpose, 
and  immediately  on  being  exported,  ad- 
mitted to  the  fttU  benefit  of  the  drawback. 


It  is  not  from  an  attachment  to  any  pai^ 
ticular  theorjr  of  political  economy  that 
I  have  been  mduced  to  propose  this  mea- 
sure. I  have  seen  too  mu<m  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  such  foundations  in  the  course 
of  my  public  life,  to  be  an  enthusiast  in 
favour  of  any.  If  I  am  accused  of  pos- 
sessing over  liberal  principles  with  regard 
to  trade,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge ;  but  they  are  principles  founded 
in  experience,  and  sanctioned  by  the  best 
authorities.  They  operate  to  remove  the 
jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  civilization,  to  reciprocate 
the  enjoyments  and  advantages  or  differ- 
ent climates ;  and,  when  you  speak  witb 
reference  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  the  argument  is  strengthened 
instead  of  being  weakened— her  wealthy 
her  industry,  her  talent,  her  prosperity, 
are  all  so  many  inducements  for  us  to  libe- 
ralise the  system.  I  would  be  liberal  to- 
other countries,  because,  amongst  other 
reasons,  it  is  the  best  way  to  promote  the 
interest  of  my  own.— >The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded,  amidst  loud  cheers,  by 
moving  a  resolution,  which  embraced  the 
objects  explained  in  his  speech.  The  ap- 
plause was  not  confined,  as  usual,  to  the 
members  ;  a  numerous  party  of  the  indi-i 
viduals  concerned  in  the  trade  having 
made  their  liray .  into  the  gallery,  where 
they  testified  their  approbation  by  a  clap- 
ping of  hands. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  must  confess  that 
the  impression  made  on  the  committee  by 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon*  eentlemab 
was  such  as  to  render  it  a  vain  bope  that 
any  thing  which  he  could  himself  oftr 
would  remove  it.  Still,  however,  he 
would  declare  that,  with  all  the  attention 
he  could  bestow  upon  the  subject,  and  all 
the  consideration  he  could  give  it,  the 
impression  which  he  before  had,  remained 
to  that  moment  unshaken  ;  namely,  that 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  was  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  the  country.  He  would  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
candid  and  disinterested,  than  the  course 
which  his  majesty's  minbters  bad  pur- 
sued. They  undertook  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  what  they  proposed ;  and  it  was 
highly  creditable  to  them  not  to  shrink 
from  that  responsibility,  when  they  thonffbt 
that  by  incurring  it,  they  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  serving  the  public.  He 
had  himself  a  strong  inclination  towards 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  properly 
nnderttood ;  bot  the  right  hon.  gentlemaD 
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appeared  to  liioi  to  have  selected  the 
most  daofferouB  instance  for  the  trial  of 
.hit  expenment.  When  the  right  hoo. 
^ntleman  talked  of  the  blessings  of  free 
trade  and  the  curse  of  monopoly,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  the  cuinmittce,  that  he  kept 
up  a  great  portion  of  the  curse,  as  he 
called  it,  in  hit  own  proposition.  What,  he 
would  ask,  had  the  House  been  discus- 
sing all  night,  but  the  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  trade  to  the  West  Indies?  And 
what  could  be  better  known,  or  more 
distinctly  avowed,  than  the  monopoly 
secured  to  the  landed  interest  by  the  sys- 
tem of  the  com  laws.  If,  then,  they  were 
making  a  beginning  on  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  they  were  making  it  at  the 
wrong  end.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
the  destruction  of  that  manufacture ;  for, 
.what  was  the  measure  which  was  to  pro- 
duce all  the  wonderful  effects,  in  the 
description  of  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  flourished  so  sanguinely  ? 
The  whole  was  to  arise  from  letting 
French  silks  into  the  market.  This  trsde 
which  was  a  weak  one,  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  admitted  to 
be  greatly  inferior,  both  in  loom  and  dye, 
to  the  foreign  manufacture,  was  to  be 
•trenglhened  and  improved  at  once,  by 
letting  in  the  competition  of  a  foreign  and 
superior  article?  Had  not  our  cotton 
and  woollen  trade  risen  under  the  very 
system  condemned  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ?  He  would  ask,  did  our  excel- 
lence in  those  manufactures  originate  in 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  cottons 
and  woollens  ?  It  would  be  well,  he 
thought,  before  they  agreed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  experiment,  that  they  should 
examine  and  ascertain  the  causes  that  had 
led  to  the  improved  state  of  the  silk 
trade.  It  might  be  found  in  the  course 
of  such  an  investigation,  that  there  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  article 
itself  to  account  for  it.  Then  what  was 
the  particular  advantage  that  France 
itself  might  have  ?  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  par- 
ticular trades  had  fixed  in  di&rent  spots, 
with  which  it  would  be  most  diflBcult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  keep  up  a  competition, 
ShefBeld  and  Birmingham  were  instances 
of  this  in  our  oirn  country.  No  reason 
could  be  assigned  to  shew  why,  in  their 
respective  branches  of  nianufacture,  these 
places  should  excel  all  others ;  yet,  such 
.  was  the  fact.  Neither  could  it  be  proved 
from  reason,  why  Geneva  should  excel  in 
trinkets  and   watches,   and  Tuscany  in 
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straw  hats.  With  respect  to  the  sllV 
trade,  Lyons  had,  for  a  lapse  .of  years,  a 
name  which  it  would  be  vain  to  contend 
against  upon  equal  terms.  He  knew  that 
some  silk  manufacturers  had  gone  from 
this  country  to  learn  the  art  of  dyeing, 
as  it  was  practised  in  France.  One  intel- 
ligent man,  whom  he  had  spoken  to,  had 
Offered  money  to  the  French  manufac- 
turer for  the  discovery  of  his  art ;  but  the 
Frenchman  was  an  honest  man,  and  told 
him,  he  would  not  take  bis  money,  as  he 
had  nothing  new  to  communicate.  **  We 
use  precisely  the  same  materials  that  you 
do,''  said  he;  "  but  I  never  dye  without 
the  advantage  of  a  very  clear  sun,  and  it 
is  to  that  alone  that  all  our  superiority  of 
colours  is  owing.**  There  were,  reasons 
drawn  from  climate,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  some  times  gave  a  local 
habitation  to  a  particular  manufactory, 
which  the  principles  of  free  trade,  what^ 
ever  their  general  eflBcacy  might  be,  could 
never  remove.  There  were  others,  to 
which  those  principles  were  some  times 
sacriGced  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining. 
In  France  they  never  exported  their  raw 
silk,  because  it  was  superior  to  the  silk  of 
all  other  countries ;  superior  to  what 
could  be  obtained  from  any  part  of  Italy. 
France,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  per- 
fectly right  in  adopting  such  a  policyt 
and  the  propriety  of  it  would  only  be 
denied  by  those  who  were  attached  to 
certain  principles^of  political  economy,  to 
which  they  considered  every  thine  else  as 
subservient.  If  they  were,  sure  that  they 
would  be  doing  a  service  to  the  manufac- 
tarers  themselves  by  the  measure  that  was 
attempted  in  the  course  of  the  Isstsession, 
he  thought  they  should  not  be  prevented 
by  petitions  from  effecting  the  good 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  perform. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  present  measure 
was,  that  French  silks  should  be  permit- 
ted to  come  here  ;  but  the  committee 
ought  to  know  the  state  of  the  trade  with 
which  they  were  interfering.  This  coun- 
try sent  no  silk  abroad  that  was  not  mixed 
With  cotton  or  worsted,  or  manufactured 
in  the  shape  of  silk  stockings.  The  duties 
from  which  the  trade  was  to  ha  relieved 
could  only  affect  the  home  consumption. ; 
and  all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  propos- 
ed to  do  was,  to  let  France  have  a  part  in 
supplying  the  consumption  of  this  country. 
If  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  some 
general  purpose,  such  as  the  estahlldi- 
ment  of  some  treaty  of  commerci^  ,  ar- 
rangement, he  would  bediipeeed.  to 
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let  the  8ilk  trade  go,  in  order  to  procure 
ys  a  free  commerce  with  France.  But, 
after  all  they  had  heard  about  free  trade, 
the  trade  under  the  new  regulations,  if 
free  at  all ,  wat  only  free  upon  one  side : 
it  went  to  let  in  a  favourite  manufacture 
of  France,  without  any  provision  for  reci- 
))rocity  or  compensation. .  Not  above  two 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  permit  the 
MDportation  of  thrown  silk,  which  was 
opposed  at  that  time  successfully,  and 
now  it  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  ware- 
boused.— [*<  It  will  be,"  from  Mr.  Huskis- 
son.]— Mr.  Baring,  in  continuation,  said 
he  spoke  of  what  now  was.  The  organ- 
ziiied  silk  then,  was  prepared  in  Italy  at 
one  half  the  price  it  cost  here ;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  abandoning  his 
own  principle,  as  it  left  the  thro wsterer  his 
monopoly,  and  the  manufacturer  at  his 
mercy.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  migh 
know,  from  the  conversation  of  the  ladies* 
maids  to  which  he  had  alluded,  what 
would  be  the  conseouence  of  his  proposed 
measure.  Why,  all  the  shops  or  London 
would  be  full  of  French  silks,  which  the 
ladies  would  prefer  to  English,  and  thus 
the  English  manufacturer  would  be  ruin- 
ed. The  essential  part  of  this  great  ques- 
tion was,  the  power  of  the  English  manu- 
Acturer  to  stand  a  competition  with  the 
manufacturer  of  other  countries;  and  this 
part  of  the  <juestion  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently inquired  into.  The  House  was 
proceeding  too  rapidly,  and,  he  thought, 
might  have  learnt  more  caution  from  the 
check  they  received  last  session.  There 
"were  several  parties  who  had  stated  that 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  injurious 
to-  tneir  interest ;  therefore  it  was  their 
business  to  make  a  more  strict  and  ex- 
tended inquiry.  The  right  hon.  ffentle- 
man  said,  that  there  was  the  Lords* 
report ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  evi- 
dence there  given  was  that  of  people  on 
whom  we  might  rely.  It  never  had  been 
examined,  however,  even  in  that  commit- 
tee, to  what  degree  we  could  stand  com- 
petition. His  own  opinion  was,  that  those 
who  proposed  this  new  plan,  were  com- 

Sletely  ruining  the  silk  manufacture  of 
England.  They  would  find  this  out, 
when  ihey  had  deprived  thousands  of  poor 
manufacturers pf  their  bread;  and  they 
would  then  endeavour,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstancea  to  retread  their 
steps.     He  had  minutelj^  examined  this 

auestion,  in  order,  if  powible,  to  come  to  a 
i^rent  conclusion ;  but,  after  the  roost 
serioUt  co^sidarition,  he  remained  fixed  in 
VOL.  X. 


the  opinion  which  he  had  originally  formed- 
Individuals,  it  seemed,  had  given  the  right 
hon,  gentleman  the  utmost  encouragement 
to  proceed  yrith  this  measure;  but,  how 
did  it  happen  that  there  was  hot  a  single 
petition  on  the  table  in  favour  of  it? 
[^Mr.  Huskisson — «*  The  Manchester  pe- 
tition/'] As  the  committee  were  likely 
to  tolerate  the  resolutions  of  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman,  be  was  glad  that  he  had 
got  even  one  petition  in  favour  of  their 
adoption.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said^ 
that  at  present  the  smuggler  brings  in 
French  silks,  at  an  insurance  of  10  per 
cent,  and  he  will  put  on  a  duty  of  SO  per 
cent,  giving,  in  tact,  the  manufacturer  a 
ereater  protection  than  he  now  enjoyed* 
But,  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
never  reflected  on  Uie  protection  afforded 
this  manufacture  by  the  proscription  ? 
The  moral  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  strong,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  would  not  use  the  prohibited  articles. 
The  risk  they  ran  of  having  them  taken 
away  operated  as  a  bar  to  their  using  them. 
The  French  had  the  advantage  over  us  in 
point  of  silk,  in  point  of  machinery,  and 
from  labour  being  cheaper.  Once  we  had 
been  told,  that  the  application  of  English 
machinery  would  make  up  for  dearness  pf 
labour ;  but  now  we  were  told,  that  our 
machinery  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
French,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  our 
monopoly.  And  the  mode,  which  the 
right  non.  gentleman  took  to  remedy  this 
was,  to  open  the  English  market  to  French 
silks,  manufactured  under  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances!  He  would  invite 
the  competition  of  rivalst  superior  in  ma- 
chinery, superior  in  their  dyes,  and 
superior  by  the  cheapness  of  labour ! 
The  right  hon.  gentleman's  statement  was, 
that  owing  to  the  shackles  on  the  trade,  or 
the  inferiority  of  the  workmen,  or  the 
dearness  of  labour,  we  were  likely  tt  lose 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  to  leave 
our  rivals  in  clear  possession  of  the  mar- 
ket. Therefore  the  right  hon.  eentleman 
wished  to  alter  the  system  and  he  pro- 
posed to  allow  a  certain  period  before 
that  alteratipn  was  finally  adopted.  But, 
what  effect  would  this  nave  i  It  would 
entirely  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. The  whole  manufacture  of 
silk  would  be  paralyzed  until  that  time 
arrived.  No  man  would  venture  to  go  on 
with  his  business,  until  he  knew  defini* 
tively  nvhether  he  could  or  could'  not 
safely  enter  into  competition  with  France* 
Thoie  who  bad  capitals  embarked  in  ttte 
SO 
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fride  would  not  go  on  with  the  silk  manu* 
ftcture,  until  tbey  could  dearlj  tee  what 
result  was  likely  to  arise  from  their  adren- 
turous  spirit.  He  had  very  recently  seen 
a  gentleman  of  great  respectability  in  tlie 
lobbyi  who  informed  him»  that  he  would 
luve  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  trade, 
until  he  saw  what  was  likely  to  become  of 
the  manufacturers.  They  would  go  into 
this  competition  with  faint  hearts.  The 
boldest  of  them  would  find  no  energy  for 
competition;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
backwardness,  all  the  labourers  would  be 
kept  out  of  work.  It  was  quite  clear,  that 
the  manufacturer  would  not  depend  eren 
on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
as  conclusiTe  proof  that  he  would  be  a 
aaccessful  rival  of  the  French.  He  would 
therefore  abstain  from  expending  his 
capital,  until  he  saw  how  the  new  system 
was  likely  to  work.  In  his  view  of  the 
question,  it  would  be  better,  if  ministers 
believed  the  principle  to  be  good  (for  his 
own  part,  he  looked  upon  it  as  good  for 
nothing)  to  try  it  at  once,  to  prove  its 
t&cts  as  soon  as  possible;  instead  of 
leaving  a  trade  in  a  dejected  and  lingering 
atate,  month  after  month,  until  the  period 
arrived,  when  the  great  experiment  must 
bt  pot  to  the  test.  They  would  have  a 
fairer  chance  of  succeedingi  if  they  ab- 
atained  from  delay,  which  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  energy  of 
the  muters,  and  reducing  the  operative 
class  to  utter  hopelessness.  None  of  the 
circumstances  aaduced  bv  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  support  of  his  plan  afforded 
to    the    British   manufacturer  so    much 

Jirospect  of  success'as  the  supply  of  East 
ndia  silk;  and  if,  by  a  proper  understand- 
ing with  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had 
now  a  sort  of  control  over  tliat  article, 
they  could  throw  the  trade  more  open»  it 
would  certainly  be  an  alteration  of  a  bene- 
ficial nature.  At  present,  the  trade  in 
East  India  silk  was  carried  on  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  prevent  anv  person  from  dis- 
covering whether  a  finer  description  of 
ailk  could  or  could  not  be  procured  from 
that  country.  The  silk  now  imported  was 
^^  in  geperal  coarse,  but  articles  of  a  very 
floe  kind  were  sometimes  imported  ;  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  a  much 
finer  description  of  silk  might,  if  care  were 
.  taken,  be  procured.  The  trade  was  still,  ' 
however,  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  the 
court  of  Directors  having  blocked  up  and 
impeded  \u  If,  however  ministers  expect- 
ed any  good  from  this  new  measure,  ituej 
ought  to  lake  care,  io  the  outset,  tba|  A 
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Elentiful  supply  of  the  raw  materid  akould 
e  within  the  reach  of  the  maaufceturer. 
It  would  be  futile,  after  they  had  dupirited 
and  distressed  the  trade,  to  go  about  look* 
ing  for  the  raw  material,  which  thow 
should  have  secured  at  first.  The  riao,  it 
appeared  was,  to  proceed  to  India  ror  ailk» 
and,  at  home,  to  set  up  a  system  of  com- 
petition with  the  French,  in  a  manufkctnre 
our  knowledge  of  which,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  allowed  to  be  in  all  retpectc 
inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbours.  Ha 
again  called  on  the  committee  to  pauae 
and  inquire,  before  they  proceeded  far* 
ther.  In  that  case,  if  they  ruined  thoae 
individuals,  they  would  have  some  juttifi* 
cation  to  show ;  since  they  might  say»  what 
theyi  could  not  at  present  do,  thatthejr 
had  erred  after  a  mature  consideralion  of 
the  subject.  Gentlemen  might  real 
assured,  that  the  moment  this  plan  wac 
promulgated,  the  great  object  of  all  thoBm 
who  had  capitals  embarked  in  the  maott- 
facture  would  be,  to  disentangle  thoae 
capitals :  and  those  who  had  no  capital, 
except  their  labour,  would  be  len  to 
struggle  for  themselves,  and  probably  to 
perish  for  want  of  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find,  that  none  of  tbote  gentkmea  mho 
opposed  the  measure  c^M  in  qoeatieii 
the  principles  on  whidi  it  was  fottndeA 
It  was  also  a  great  aatisfaethm  to  him  to 
find  that  it  was  chiefly  opposed  by  gentle- 
men who  repretentea  places  m  which  tfao 
silk  trade  was  carried  on,  or  which  wtre 
connected  with  it ;  and  sudi  geBtlemen, 
it  might  be  supposed,  were  some  wlist 
influenced  by  their  constituents,  who  al- 
ways foresaw  danger  in  every  measure 
which  went  to  interfere  with  their  mono- 
poly. They  were  subject  to  alarflB,and 
were  frightened  at  every  approach  which 
was  made  to  those  privileges,  within  which 
tbey  were  intrenched.  He  did  not  blaine 
them,  for  every  man  was  bound  to  defetid 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  own  intereat; 
but  this  he  thought  should  be  a  caution 
to  the  House  not  to  be  too  ready  to  act 
on  the  alarms  and  apprehended  dangers 
of  the  persons  complaining.  The  Heose 
had  begun  to  act  on  the  principle  of  giv- 
ing freedom  of  trade,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  adventurers,  but  Tor  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  all  persona 
concerned  in  trade.  In  the  measure  pre- 
posed,  the  House  would  only  be  acting 
en  principles  which  were  found  to  be 
eminently  advantageous  in  all  other  ipo- 
nofiictures;  and  he  did  net  know  why 
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that  of  silk  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
rules  under  which  they  flourished.    The 
-hoD.  member  had  warned  the  House  not 
to  try  experiments;  but  this  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  an  experiment.    The 
warning  or  the  admonition,  would  be  a 
good  one  if  they  were  applying  new  prin- 
ciples and  untried  theories;   but    they 
were  only  applying  principles  which  had 
been  found,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
be  of  ?ery  great  utility,  to  this  trade, 
which  was  a  prominent  exception  to  the 
aouodest  rules.    It  was  a  flourishing  trade, 
he  admitted;   but  it  was  flourishing  for 
the  individuals  at   the  expense   of  i}^ 
country — it  was  a  monopoly  kept  up  by 
levying  an  enormous  tax  on  the  whole 
country.     There    was  no  doubt  that  it 
might  flourish  independent  of  this,  that 
the  demand  would  increase,  and  the  trade 
be  augmented  by  a  taste  for  silks  extend- 
ing itself  among  the  people.    Thus  em- 
ployment would  be  found  for  more  hands, 
and  a  tax  be   remitted  to  the   people. 
And  no  tax  could  be  remitted  so  full  of 
adyantaget  as  one  which,  while  it   left 
money  in  their  pockets,  safe  them  liberty, 
by   extending  the  freedom  of  trade,  to 
employ  it.    The  hon.  member  had  asked 
for  the  |;round  of  our  belief  that  the  trade 
would    mcrease    when    the    prohibition 
lAould  be  removed.    Did  it  not  now  flou- 
rish with  a  heavy  tax  laid  on  the   raw 
material  ?    The  hon.  gentleman  said,  too, 
that  we  had  no  evidence  but  that  which 
had  been  taken  before  the  Lords.    Did 
he  forget,  then,  that  that  evidence  was 
taken  under  an  advantage  never  possessed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  inqui- 
ries, and  that  every  part  of  what  was, 
there  stated  was  sanctioned  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath  ?    He  would  only  re- 
fer him  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
cause  why  the  silk  manufacttire  in  this 
country  did  not  equal  that  of  France  was, 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  laboured. 
He  would  also  call  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's recollection  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  that  House  on  foreign  trade,  in 
which   Mr.  Wilson  had  said,  «<  that  the 
principal  reason  why  Great  Britain  could 
not  compete  with  other  nations  was  owing 
to  the  duty.    Before  the  war  we  possess- 
ed a  considerable  trade  in  silk ;  we  now 
possess  great  advantages  in  our   Indian 
silk,  and  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open, 
we  should  supply  the  French  market  with 
tills  article.'^     The  nlk  of  India    was 
cheaper    than  the  Italian,  silk ;  and   if 


there  were  no  duty  on  the  article,  no  pro- 
I  hibition,  England  would  be  the  mart,  not 
only  for  the  raw  material,  but  for  the  ma- 
nufactured article*    If  it  were  true,  that 
we  had  had  a  considerable  trade  with  a 
large  duty,  why  should  we  despair  of  ac- 
quiring a  greater  trade  when  that  duty 
snoula  be  abolished  ?    What  chance  was 
there  that  France  could  compete  with  us 
in  our  own  markets?   It  was,  however, 
not  proposed  to  allow  the  free  importa- 
tion of  French  silks,  but  only  to  remove 
the  prohibition  and  allow  them  to  be  im- 
ported on  paying  a  duty  of  80  per  cent,, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  any  advantages 
possessed  by  the  French,  even  if  thej 
were  rated  much  higher  than  they  werehjr 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton.    The  hod. 
member,  as  one  of  these  advantages,  ba4 
stated  that  labour  was  cheaper  in  Franca 
in  the  silk  trade  than  in  England.    Con^ 
cerninff  this  particular  trade  he  confessed 
he  haa  no  information ;  but  he  had  latelir 
seen  a  gentleman  from  that  country,  wha 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the   cottotk 
manufacture,  and  he  md  questioned  hint 
on  this  subject.    That  gentleman  was  m 
very  competent  judge,  and  had  himself 
been  at  ^Tanchester  making  some  inqui« 
ries ;  and  he  had  assured  him  ( Mr.  Wal« 
lace),  that  the  price  of  a  day's  labour 
was  certainly  less  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  that  so  much  less  was  done  for 
that  price  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
country,  that,  on  the  whole,  labour  was 
cheaper  here  than  there.    It  was   that 
gentleman's  decided  opinion,  that  manu* 
Picturing  operations  at  least  in  the  cot* 
ton  trade,  were  carried  on.  at  a  less  ex- 
pence    in  this  country  than  in  France, 
r^ow,  he  did  not  know  why  it  should  not 
be  true  also  of  the  silk  trade,  unless  the  re- 
strictions to  which  that  trade  was  exposed, 
and  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  it  had 
been  vainly  attempted  to  get  rid  of,  mado 
the  price  of  labour  in  it  comparatively 
higher  than  in  less  restricted  trades.    Am 
to  our  machinery  not  being  equal  to  tha't 
of  the  French,  it  was  very  extraordinary, 
considering  that  in  most  other  points  our 
machinery  was  so  superior  to  theirs.    Bat 
eyery  body  knew  what  the  effect  of  aino- 
nopoly  was.    Where  parties  were  seciire 
against  all  competition,  talents  were  sti- 
fled, and  there  was  no  motive  for  exer- 
tion.   It  was  a  fact,  that,  in  nutnerous 
other  articles  we  undersold  the  French ; 
and  it  was  also  a  fiu^t,  that  in  this  one 
highly-favoured  and   protected   articif. 
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they  were  in  some  thiDgt  tuperior  to  luu 
The  greater  cost  of  the  article  in  our  own 
country  was,  he  believed,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  reitrictioDS  under  which  the^dc 
laboured.    For  this  reason,  he  did  not  ap- 

Srove  exactly  of  the  time  which  his  right 
on.  friend  now  proposed  to  give  the  ma- 
nufacturers :  he  thought  it  too  long.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  country  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  House,  if  they  were  now 
to  depart,  under  any  fulse  notion  of  its 
being  for  tlie  interest  of  the  men,  from 
those  liberal  principles  which  they  had 
begun  to  act  upon,  and  on  the  steady 
pursuit  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  greatly  depend.  He  was 
particularly  surprised  at  the  quarter 
whence  this  opposition  came ;  for  be  re- 
collected the  hon.  member  for  Taunton 
presenting  a  petition  from  a  most  respects- 
able  body,  praying  for  freedom  of  trade. 
He  also  recollected  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  hon.  member  had  supported  the  prayer 
of  that  petition  very  energetically,  and 
had  used  the  same  language  as  tu  parti- 
cular prohibitions  which  he  (  Mr.  W. )  now 
held,  and  was  now  ready,  according  to 
the  hon,  member's  recommendation,  to 
act  upon.  By  taking  away  prohibition, 
we  kept  the  manufacturers  under  the  con- 
stant check  of  a  possible  competition,  and 
encouraged  them  to  be  watchful  after  all 
those  improvements  which  could  ensure 
them  the  command  of  the  market.  By 
such  a  measure  we  should  have  better  and 
cheaper  commodities ;  and,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  com- 
petition of  France  in  our  own  markets,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  extend  our  trade  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Buttenvorth  suggested  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  same  assistance  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  was  intended  in  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  be  given  to  the  merchant, 
with  respect  to  the  stock  on  hand.  There 
should  be  no  difference  as  to  the  allowance 
of  the  drawbacks  on  the  duties  paid  be- 
tween  either  description,  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, their  claims  to  consideration  stood 
upon  equal  grounds. 

Mr.  fV.  Peel  said,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  silk  trade  would  feel  fully  satisfied 
with  the  proposition  of  government,  as 
expressed  in  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  friend.  The  remission  of  the  dudes 
on  the  raw  silk  would  considerably  in- 
crease, he  had  no  doubt»  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  without  at  all  injuribg  the  revenue* 

Mr.  Dav^npori  did  not  see  any  simila- 
rity between  the^  memifactme  of  cotton 
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and  that  of  silk,  on  which  to  much  stress 
had  been  laid  in  the  openine  statement  of 
his  right  hon.  friend.  No  higher  test  of 
sincerity  could  be  given  of  the  real  opi- 
nion of  the  silk  manufacturers,  as  to  tne 
injury  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  system 
would  inflict  upon  them,  than  their  will- 
ingness to  give  up  the  proposed  remission 
ofthe  duties,  amounting  to  450,000/.,  ra« 
ther  than  have  their  present  situation  die* 
turbed.  He  beggea  to  recommend  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  to  extend  the  in* 
terval  to  another  year  l  such  a  space  of 
time ;  to  u^e  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
trade  its^elf,  would  allow  them  to  *'  wind 
up  their  bottom." 

Mr.  Eilice  observed,  that  in  discusaing 
this  question,  the  committee  should  re- 
collect, that  the  experiment  proposed  was 
about  to  be  made  upon  that  branch  of 
our  manufacture,  which  was  the  least 
competent  to  bear  a  rivalry.  Indeed,  il 
was  admitted  by  the  right  boo.  gentlemen 
opposite,  that  we  were  inferior  to  that 
very  nation,  with  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  compete,  botli  in  machinery,  la- 
bour, and  the  price  of  labour:  in  short, 
that  we  were,  in  every  ingredient  of  the 
manufacture,  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind  France.  But,  it  was  said,  that 
there  would  be,  in  the  duties  left  on  the 
importation  of  the  French  silks,  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  smuggler. 
Now,  that  was  what  he  denied*  The 
great  security  against  the  smuggluig 
these  goods  lay,  not  in  the  chance  of 
capture  at  sea,  but  in  the  power  of  coo* 
fiscating  them  after  they  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  wherever  they  could  be 
traced.  Allow  them  once  to  be  im* 
ported ;  let  them  once  be  permitted  to 
be  put  in  the  shops  of  Dover ;  and  no- 
thing could  prevent  their  circulation 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Is 
was  from  the  conviction,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  our  manufacture  that 
protection  which  was  essential  to  its  ex« 
istence,  that  he  opposed  the  proposition* 
Besides,  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  oppo* 
site  were  not  consistent  with  their  own 
principles.  Tliey  kept  up  a  duty  of  7«» 
6d,  on  the  importation  of  thrown  silk, 
though  from  that  silk  the  ribbon  branch  of 
the  trade  was  made  entirely.-  To  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  France^ 
we  should  begin  with  tne  redtiction  eC 
that  duty.  But,  though  he  dreaded  tko 
sudden  change  now,  as  most  likelj  to  be 
attended  with  ruin  to  the  ailk  maniifee* 
ture,  yei  he  did  not  doubt  that  ihe  tiwm 
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woQid  arrire  when  that  manufacture— 4tt 
all  erenU  in  the  home  market-^would 
have  no  reason  to  fear  any  (Competition 
with  foreigners.  Nay,  before  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  from  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  the  probable  reduc- 
tion in  taxation,  the  consequent  facility 
in  defraying  the  price  of  labour,  that 
such  an  improvement  would  be  made»  as 
would  considerably  diminish  the  dangers 
of  such  a  change. — Much  stress  had  been 
laid  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  cotton  branch; 
and  thence  it  had  been  inferred,  that  the 
silk  manufacture,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, must  make  a  similar  advance.  In 
answer  to  such  inference,  he  would  deny 
the  existence  of  any  analogy.  What,  he 
would  ask,  had  given  such  a  successful 
impetus  to  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  Was 
it  not  the  extraordinary  monopoly  which 
a  war  of  twenty-five  years  duration  had 
^'ven  to  trade  and  commerce  ?  Had  not, 
m  cof\sequence  of  that  monopoly,  the 
growth  of  cotton  increased  condderably 
both  in  America  and  China  ?  Would  any 
man  say,  that  a  similar  state  of  thiiies  ex- 
tended such  an  influence  to  the  silk  ma^ 
nofacture?  He  would  not  say,  though 
he  did  not  admit  it  to  the  extent  claimed 
by  the  right  hoo.  gentleman,  that  a  very 
great  improvement  had  not  been  made 
within  late  years,  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  machinery  as  applicable  to  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture; but  to  compare  it  with  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
cotton  trade  was  preposterous.  Now,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  manufacturer 
under  the  proposed  alteration,  he  could 
not  see  why  a  difference  was  to  be  made 
between  him  and  the  merchant.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had  pro-^ 
Tided  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other. 
He  (Mr.  Ellice)  would  provide  for  both. 
He  would  put  a  case,  and  one  that  he 
knew  to  bef  real — suppose  a  manufacturer, 
from  the  desire  of  keeping  a  number  of 
his  workmen  employed,  nad  manufactured 
a  larger  stock  of  goods  than  the  immediate 
demand  needed— -aay  to  the  amount  of  40 
or  50,000/.— Hipon  what  rule  of  equity  or 
fair  dealing  was  such  a  man  to  be  over- 
looked, while  an  allowance— a  fair  allow- 
ance, he  admitted-«was  made  to  the  mer- 
chant i  What  iiutice  could  there  be  in 
levying  a  fine  of  5,0004  on  the  former  ? 
It'Was  contended,  that  such  coniequencea 
wcre'Cbe  common  and  ordinary  ettectt  of 
alterattens  ia  trade  and  coiMMrce.  That 


he  altogether  denied.  It  was  no  common 
case.  It  could  not  be  considered  so, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cfent  on  the  raw  materiiL 
To  give  to  persons  thus  circumstanced 
the  power  to  export,  the  liberty  to  bond, 
was  no  remedy  for  such  a  great  griev- 
ance. The  committee  should  bear  in 
mind  the  heavy  duties  which  such  per- 
sons had  alreadv  paid  out  of  their  capital* 
It  was  also  to  be  apprehended,  as  they 
approached  the  period  of  opening  the 
trade,  that  the  masters  naturally  attentive 
to  their  own  interests,  would  make  such  ar* 
ransements  as  must  produce  a  stagnation 
in  the  trade.  Such  an  effect  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  employment  of 
the  operatives  in  a  way  that  might  lead  to 
very  disastrous  results.  •  Adverting  to  the 
great  question  of  free  trade,  he  Would  say, 
that  the  wisest  course  would  have  been,  to 
have  commenced  with  the  com  laws— those 
greatest  infractions  of  the  principles  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  so  ably  vindi- 
cated. If  those  laws  were  taken  ofi^,  and 
the  taxes  lightened  upon  the  necessariei 
of  life,  England  might  then  indeed  be  in 
a  condition  to  enter  into  that  contest  for 
which  at  present  she  was  incompetent; 
No  question,  the  time  allowed  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  Improvementa 
might  be  made  in  our  machinery,  and'  in 
the  management  of  our  silk  manufacture 
generally.  And,  as  he  looked  forward 
still  to  the  possibility  pf  our  beating 
France  in  the  coarser  branches  of  the 
trade,  he  thought  that  some  stipulation 
should  have  been  made  for  her  taking 
our  coarser  silks  in  return  for  our  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  her  fine  ones* 

Mr.  Littleton  confessed,  that  his  opi- 
nion on  the  question  had  been  altered  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  h6b.  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  thought 
it  would  be  convenient,  however,  as  a 
protection  against  smuggling,  that  every 
French  piece  of  silk  that  was  imported 
should  be  stamped  at  the  Custom-house. 

Mr.  EUice  put  it  once  more  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  would  not 
give  some  assurance  as  to  the  immense 
manufactured  stock  on  hand.  That  stock 
had  been  accumulated,  the  greater  port 
of  it,  merely  from  a  wish  to  keep  the 
workmen  in  employ  through  the  winter. 
The  debate  would  go  forth  \ii  a  far  more 
^atifjring  shape  to  the  public,  if  some  in- 
timation were  given  that  their  just  claini 
would  be  considered. 

Mr.  fVhitmQre  confessed,   that  with 
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«f«ry  dispositioD  to  weigh  the  argumenU 
•f  ihote  who  opposed  the  plan  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  bad  not 
beard  any  thins  calculated  to  shake  its 
^idity.  To  talk  of  reciprocity  wai  itself 
a  great  fallacy.  A  manufacturing  coun- 
try had  nothing  to  look  to  but  its  imports; 
and  as  we  neither  grew  nor  produced 
gold  or  silrer,  the  increase  of  those  im- 
ports could  only  arise  from  the  increased 
sale  of  our  own  manufactures.  Solicitous 
IM  be  had  ever  been  for  a  free  trade  in 
«om,  be  never  would  adroit,  because  on 
that  article  we  continued  a  restrictive  po- 
licy, that  therefore  we  ought  not  to  adopt 
m  free  system  with  respect  to  other 
branches  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hume  added  his  entreaties  to  those 
«f  his  friends,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
MMui  would  give  some  consideration  to 
the  grievance  which  must  be  suffered  by 
ihote  who  bed  large  stocks.  He  was  not 
bostile  to  the  measure  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  bad  spoken  with 
aeveral  merchants,  who  assured  him  that 
tbeir  losses  would  not  be  less  than  from 
79OOOL  to  10,000/.  upon  their  stock.  It 
never  could  be  the  object  of  government 
So  oppress  individuals ;  and  uie  amount 
#f  duties,  were  they  to  be  remitted  on 
«ods  uncut,  could  not  be  felt  as  any 
Mas  by  the  country. 

Coioiiel  Daviei  urged  the  necessity  of 
remitting  the  duties  paid  for  stock  on  hand. 
If  they  were  willing  to  allow  a  drawback 
«n  exports  for  the  foreign  market,  why 
not  also  on  the  goods  intended  for  home 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Buitertoorth  thoueht  that  7«.  6</., 
the  duty  proposed  to  be  left  upon  thrown 
eilk,  ill-proportioned  to  the  disadvantage 
which  the  manufacturers  would  encounter 
from  the  repesl  of  the  prohibitions. 

Mr.  Haldimand  said,  that  there  ought 
certaiolv  to  be  an  allowance  for  the  stock 
on  hand.  The  trade  was  generally  con- 
ducted by  highly  respectable  persons. 
There  could  he  no  difficulty  in  adiusting 
the  drawback  according  to  the  real  value. 
An  oath  might  be  administered  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  It  might  be  useful  for  the 
House  to  know  in  what  light  the  French 
Jnanufacturers  looked  upon  this  measure 
■B  it  regarded  their  interests.  The  hon. 
i;entleinan  then  read  a  letter  from  a  Lyons 
nsanufacturer,  dated  24th  February,  in 
Ibe  original.  But  as  there  seemed  to  be 
aenc. difficulty  in  the  mode  of  commuoh- 
catioo,  he  proceeded  to  translate  n  few 
aemeaccs.    The  letter  imported,  that  the 
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writer  had  heard  of  the  intended  repeal 
of  the  prohibitions,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  confidence  of  the  British  minister 
in  the  state  of  the  home  manufacture,  ad- 
mitted to  have  taken  a  spring  forward 
since  1814.  His  correspondent,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  expect  Rreat  advantages 
to  the  trade  of  Lyons  from  the  repeat 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  pe- 
riod of  two  years  would  be  a  sufficient 
securitv  against  any  disadvantages  which 
could  be  contemplated  by  those  who  op» 
posed  the  measure.  He  believed,  that, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  French  and  the 
English  manufacturers,  in  the  views  they 
hacl  taken,  were  both  wrong.  The  mea- 
sure deserved  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  r.  WiUon  thought  that  there  had 
been  so  much  of  good  will  and  such  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  shown  by  ministers 
in  their  endeavours  to  meet  the  views  of 
all  parties,  that  it  woidd  be  best  to  with- 
draw any  opposition,  and  trust  to  their 
considerate  mode  of  conduct  for  some 
relief  as  to  the  duties  already  paid  for 
stock  on  hand* 

Mr.  PhiUpi  urged  the  necessity  of 
taking  off  the  diuies  from  the  dyeing 
materials. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygaie  could  not  con- 
ceive what  satisfaction  the  manuiacturers 
were  to  derive  from  the  postponement  of 
two  years  and  a  quarter,  which  only  put 
the  danger  off  for  that  time.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  they  would  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  prepanng  against  the  conse- 
quences, which  would  surely  arrive  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  For  his  part,  he  pror 
tested  agsinst  the  proposition  of  free 
trade,  unless  they  were  prepared  [hear, 
hear !] — he  repeated  it,  he  considerecl  free 
trade,  so  called,  as  the  greatest  curse 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  the  country— 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  gQ  through 
with  it  by  abolishing  the  corn  laws; 
and  that  could  not  be  done  without  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  the  land- 
ed interest. 

Mr.  Huskisson  wished  that  he  could 
see  his  way,  in  making  an  allowance  for 
the  stock  on  hand,  whicb  be  confessed 
might,  in  strict  equity,  be  necessary.  But 
he  nad  been  informed,  that  the  trade  ge* 
nerally  thought  that  tho  time  to  be  allow- 
ed before  the  carrying  of  this  measure 
into  operation,  would  secore  them  from 
any  considerable  loss.  He  would  con- 
cede thus  much,  that  if  upon  considera- 
tion he  could  find  out  jeme  mode  of  ar- 
rangement to  meet  that  j^rt  of  tl)e  sub^ 
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taoiy  h«  woold  be  most  anxioiu  to  adopt 
ill  ctpocially  if  he  should  also  find,  that 
k  would  produce  little  or  no  inconireiii- 
#nee« 

Mr.  Eliicet  ft^er  the  handsome  as- 
iorance  of  the  right  hoo.  i^eotleroany  that 
ka  would  give  some  consideration  to  the 
fgestion  o?  duties  paid  for  stock  on  hand, 
Mtreated  his  hon.  trieods  to  withdraw  their 
apposition  to  the  resolution :  for,  as  the 
measure  would  then  stand,  the  publisliing 
0f  It  out  of  doors  would  do  good,  and 
iand  to  conciliate  all  parties. 

Mr.  Haldimand  advised  that  there 
ihould  be  no  division. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and 
mrried. 
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Tuetd^yt  March  9. 
'  Clbrx  ov  Parliamsnt.]  TlieBarlof 
Uoarpool  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
fsr  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  mto  the  present  state  of  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  Parliament,  and  into  the  best 
flwans  of  hereatVer  regulating  it.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  he  said,  to  trouble  their 
isrdships  with  any  observations.  It  would 
be  the  object  of  the  committee  to  inquire 
into  this  office,  with  a  view  of  putting  it 
M  a  permanent  footing.  The  committee 
Would  have  some  little  conflicting  inter- 
ests to  attend  to^  but  there  was  no  doubt 
it  would  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

Earl  Grotvenor  observed,  that  no  im- 
mediate advantage  to  the  public  wooM 
ariae  from  this  measure ;  but  their  lord* 
ships  must  be  aware,  that  a  very  consider* 
able  saving  might  take  place  on  the  de« 
eease  of  the  person  who  now  held  the 
eCoe.  The  noble  earl  then  alluded  to  the 
office  of  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer. 
Notwithstanding  the  regulation  for  the 
abolition  of  that  office,  a  person  had  re- 
eaatly  been  appointed  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  their 
lordsbips,  that  with  respect  to  the  offices 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  law  which  had  been 
Msaed  for  their  abolition  authorised  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  what  re- 
nlations  they  thought  necessary  in  them. 
This  had  been  done  as  far  as  possible  in 
these  offices.  With  regard  to  the  Re- 
membrancer of  the  Exchequer,  it  had, 
been  found  necessar;^  to  put  it  on  a  new 
footing ;  but  before  it  should  be  finally 
fvgukted,  it  was  the  wUi  of  the  barons 
of  tl^  Exchequer  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  it,  and  for 
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thai  purpose  a  genlleaBaD  had  been  ap* 
pointed  to .  execute  the  necessary  dotiesi 
but  without  a  salary.    - 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Appellatb  JuRisDicTioir.1  Lord 
CaUhorpe  said,  he  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting  to  a  subject  in  whidk 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  honoor 
and  dignity  of  their  lordships'  House  were 
deeply  concerned.  He  alluded  to  the 
new  arrangement  which  had  been  made  hj 
their  lordwips  for  hearing  appeals.  This 
arrangement  lie  had  heara  complained  of 
within  doors,  and  unsparingly  censured 
out  of  doors,  and  not  one  word  any  where, 
either  in  doors  or  out  of  doors,  in  its 
favour  except  that  it  had  promoted  the 
convenience  of  their  lordships.  To  him  it 
appeared  that  this  arrangement  had  done 
much  to  take  from  the  country  that  ood^ 
fidence  which  it  had  once  pkieed  in  the 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  their  lordships^ 
House.  The  first  circunastance  which,  in 
his  opinion,  made  this  measure  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  was,  that  a  commissioR 
had  issued,  naming  the  hi^^hest  tribunal 
of  the  empire,  to  try  causes  m  the  absence 
of  the  highest  ju^ge.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was,  in  his  lordship's  opinion, 
a  great  error;  inasmuch  as  it  penoitted 
an  inferior  judge  to  sit  where  only  the 
hiffhest  judge  (»  tlie  land  had  before  pra- 
si&d.  lie  was  far  firom  saying  this  with 
any  wish  to  censure  the  learnecE  lord  who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  and 
teamed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  or  in  any 
way  to  depreciate  his  merits;  but  he  could 
not  have  the  high  authority  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  arrangement  besides 
created  a  great  anomaly;  whksh,  though 
a  temporary  regulation  had  obviated  it 
with  regardfto  England,  was  in  some  mea*- 
sure  true  with  re^rd  to  Scotland— ^the 
anomaly  of  bringing  the  dectrions  of  a 
superior  judge  before  an  inferior  pudge, 
by  appeal.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Scotch  courts,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
brought  for  revisal  before  an  individual 
inferior  to  the  lord  president  in  judicial 
authority,  and  which  had  never  before 
been  subjected  but  to  the  revision  of  the 
authority  of  the  lord  high  chancellor. 
The  arrangement  was,  ia  his  opinion, 
therefore  founded  on  ^vrong  principle^ 
as  far  as  regarded  the  presiding  judge ; 
and  he  thought  it  equally  wrong  as  far  as 
regarded  the  iudicial  colleagues  of  the 
learned  lord  who  was  to  preskle.  Those 
noble  lords  were  act  brought  here  to  at* 
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tend  to  the  whole  of  the  pleadingit  butt 
according  to  the  regulationp»  came  on 
certain  days,  and  those  regulations  went 
upon  the  principle,  that  noble  lords  would 
attend  only  one  day.  It  was  optional  for 
noble  lords  to  attend  beyond  that  day, 
or  not.  In  fact,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  hardly  any  peers  attended,  but 
the  two  who  were  ordered.  It  was  true, 
the  regulations  of  the  House  did  not  pro* 
faibit  their  being  present ;  but,  if  they 
attended  through  the  whole  of  a  case,  it 
was  not  owing  to  the  regulations,  but  to 
their  own  choice.  Such  an  arrangement 
could  not  but  tend  to  lower  the  high  au- 
thority of  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country ;  and  he  thought  it  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  consider  if, 
for  the  sake  of  some  little  convenience, 
they  should  run  so  great  a  risk.  Then, 
adverting  to  another  subject,  his  lordship 
aaid,  it  was  not  only  as  a  judicial,  but  as 
a  legislative  assembly,  that  he  feared  their 
lordships  were  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  it  was  plain  to  all  tne  world,  that 
their  lordships,  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, met  day  after  day  only  to  adjourn. 
The  course  of  business  in  that  House,  and 
the  manner  of  disposing  of  bills,  was  not 
such  as  to  give  due  legislative  considera- 
tion to  the  measures  which  received  the 
approbation  of  their  lordships.  The  ex- 
traordinary restriction  thrown  on  the  power 
of  that  House  to  originate  bills,  was,  he 
believed,  one  cause  of  the  impediments 
to  their  proceedings.  This  restriction  did 
not  apply  to  bills  only  for  levying  money, 
but  also  to  bills  effecting  changes,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  were  universally  allowed. 
These  restrictions  at  present  went  a  great 
deal  further  than  was  warranted  by  the 
constitutional  jealousy  which  it  might 
become  the  other  House  to  entertain.  He 
stated  this  with  less  reserve,  because  be 
had  a  high  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  other  House ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
did  appear  to  him,  that  their  lordships 
were  seriously  aggrieved  thereby.  But,  if 
at  the  early  part  of  the  session  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  at  its  close  the  bills  came 
up  from  the  other  House  in  such  numbers, 
that  tlieir  lordships  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accede  to  or  reject  them  without  due 
examination.  Tke  business  of  legislation 
was  therefore  only  half  done,  by  that  House 
being  deprived  of  half  its  power.  Other 
serious  evils  also  arose  from  this  mode  of 
carrying. on  the  public  business.  The 
dignity  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  ivas 
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lowered;  and  the  countiy  at  large  wn 
proportionably  mjured.  It  was  perftcth 
eviaent,  that  the  members  of  their  lotcU 
ships'  House  were  deprived  of  that  greal 
advanta^,  which  was  one  of  the.  moal 
distinguished  privileges  of  all  men  in  a 
country  like  this ;  namely,  that  of  con- 
tributins  by  their  exertions,  eaually  wiifa 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  thepiduic  welfase, 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  it  neoM- 
sary  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  lord.  Though  the  i«- 
marks  which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord  did  not  appljr  in  any  degree  to  tbe 
motion  before  their  lordships,  it  was  of 
some  consequence  that  the  first  part  oi 
his  lordship's  speech  should  not  past  with- 
out observation.  The  noble  lord  had 
chosen  to  attack  tbe  reffulatiou  with  re- 
gard to  appeals,  which  he  had  described 
as  having  nothing  to  recommend  it  bol 
their  lorcuhips*  convenience.  Their  lord- 
ships did  not,  however,  need  to  be  told, 
that  that  regulation  was  not  adopted  until 
after  long  and  deliberate  consideration. 
Complaints  were  numerous  of  the  number 
of  appeals  whidi  were  undecided  from  all 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  particulariy 
from  one  part ;  and  to  remeay  this  and 
to  do  justice,  was  the  motive  for  the  re- 
gulation. It  was  not  adopted  from  any 
summary  view  of  the  matter,  nor  out  of 
deference  to  any  individual  Ofunion,  but 
it  arose  out  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  ap|K>inted  by  their  lordshipa 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee more  divested  of  passion  or  pre- 
judice it  was  not  possible  to  select.  .Toere 
were  in  it  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  their  lordships'  House,  and 
some  noble  lords  intimately  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  from 
which  the  greatest  number  of  appealt 
came.  The  plan  adopted  came  recom- 
mended by  that  committee^  and  it  was 
not  adopted  until  after  loii^  and  anxioua 
consideration.  The  committee  was  not 
closed  against  any  proposition  which 
might  originate  either  with  their  lordshipa 
or  with  other  persons,  and  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  was  the  best  that  could  be 
found  to  effect  tbe  object.  The  ereatob* 
ject  proposed  to  be  attained  by  tne  regu- 
lation was,  to  do  justice  to  the  appellants, 
who  called  for  the  decision  of  toe  House 
on  their  cases,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  in 
which  the  greatest  arrear  was  found.  There 
certainly  was  some  diffidence  of  opinion 
as  to  tbe  mode  proposed  in  the  committee^ 
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Imt  tli^w  WAS  no  diffbrence  of  opinion  m 
to  the  necetntjr  of  getting  rid  of  toe  arrenr 
of  epptuli  bjtome  meent  or  other.  Their 
lonkhipt  muM  be  nirare,  that  a  commit- 
eion  ofinquiry  into  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  Scotland  was  going  on.  The 
nport  of  that  eomniission  would  soon  be 
-laid  before  parltament,  and  he  hoped  that, 
in  consequence  of  its  recommendation, 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  lessen  the 
number  of  appeals.'  But,  if  their  lord- 
ehips  wefe  even  certain  that  the  system 
9f  administering  Justice  in  Scotland  was 
perfect,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  existing  arrear  of  appeals.  With 
tespect  to  the  discredit  into  which  the 
noble  lord  was  afraid  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  House  would  be  brought,  he  could 
not  see  how  that  was  likely  to  be  the  re- 
auh  of  an  erident  wish  to  do  justice.  As 
to  the  objection  taken  to  the  mode  of  se- 
curing the  attendance  of  peers,  he  con- 
ceifed  it  to  be  of  little  weight.  He  must 
teatntain,  that  whether  three  lords  or 
thirty  were  presenfi  the  decision  which 
llifj  came  to  was  the  decision  of  the 
House,  and  was  as  complete  as  if  every 
noble  lord  was  in  his  place  when  it  was 
made.  By  tho  regulations  made  for  their 
lordships'  government,  three  peers  con- 
atituteci  a  House ;  and,  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Commons,  forty  members  must  be 
present  before  that  House  was  formed. 
But,  was  it  ever  meant  by  these  regular 
lions  that  ihe  numbers  required  to  be  pre- 
aent  at  the  commencement  of  a  sitting 
■oust  continue  until  its  close,  or  until  the 
bnsiness  before  them  was  concluded? 
There  certainly  was  no  obligation  of  that 
kind.  A  limited  number  was  necessary 
in  either  House  to  ifet  the  proceedings  a- 
going,  and  to  continue  them ;  but  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  same  individuals 
should  always  be  present.  Though  cer- 
tain lords  were  summoned  to  attend  on 
Ihe  hearing  of  appeals,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  no  other  noble  lords  were 
present.  Those  to  whose  judgment,  in 
matters  of  that  kindi  the  House  was  ac- 
imstomed  to  pay  respect  were  generally 
in  their  places.  A  noble  and  learned 
friend  of  his  (lord*  Redesdale),  who  was 
exempted  on  account  of  his  age,  and  whose 
name  had  not  been  drasro,  nevertheless 
alnnoat  constantly  gava  his  attendance  on 
appeals.  In  fact,  tho  proeeedings  in  ap- 
yevS'  went  on  precisely  as  before,  every 
member  of  the  House  being  at  liberty  to 
attend  if  he  pleased :  the  oalj^  difference 
M%  Ant  naaaimi'  were  now  taken  to 
yOL.X. 
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■aecufo  a  House  of  peers.  He  hoped *- 
for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  House* 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
plan  abstractedly,  that  now  it  was  esta- 
blished, their  lordships  would  give  it  a&ir 
trial. 

Lord  Holland  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  thst  the  subject  had  at  the 
time  been  fairly  discussed  ;  still  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him,  afler  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord,  to  say  a  few  words. 
It  was  true  that  the  plan  had  not  been 
adopted  till  after  a  long  eonrideration ; 
and,  although  he  had  not  the  honour  to 
be  a  member  of  that  committee  which 
Iiad  been  so  deservedly  eulogised  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  believed  it  had  futfillal 
its  functions  with  great  aeal.  In  justice, 
however,  to  himself,  and  to  the  noble  lord 
who  had  first  addressed  them,  he  must 
say,  that  when  became  to  consider  the  plan 
proposed,  it  did  appear  to  hkn  the  moat 
unparliamentary  resolution  that  had  ever, 
within  his  recollection,  passed  that  House. 
It  was  more  directed  against  the  honocfr 
and  dignity  of  parliament,  than  any  pro- 
ceeding adopted  in  'his  time.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
House,  actios  as  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  country,  had  declarra  to  the  public, 
that  justice  was  administered  here  by  one 
man.  This  was  the  first  time  the  House 
had  been  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
learned  lords,  and  the  first  time  it  had 
been  announced,  that  all  the  other  peers 
were  mere  cyphers,  attending  to  make  up 
a  House.  This  was  the  first  time  that  in-  ^ 
dividual  peers  were  to  be  regularly  called 
on  to  discharge  a  duty  which  belonged  to 
all.  He  did  not  object  to  the  measure  on 
account  of  any  inconvenience  to  which  it 
might  subject  noble  lords,  but  he  protested 
against  the  principle  of  calling  on  indi- 
vidual members  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  was  common  to  all  their  lordships. '  It 
was  pregnant  with  destruction  to  them  in 
their  united  capacity  to  act  on  a  principle 
like  this.  For  the  measure,  too,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  reason  than  convex 
niency.  It  waa  the  ratio  suasoria,  as  well 
as  the  mtio  juatifica*  The  more  he  re- 
flected on  this  plan,  the  stronger  he  ftlt 
the  desire  to  censure  it.  If  such  a  pro- 
ceeding were  neccesary,  it  should  have 
been  a  legislative  measure,  (ind  not  a  reso* 
Ituion  of  that  House.  It  wae  an  altera* 
tion  ic(  the  judicature  of  thef  country. 
After  reflecting  much  on  the  matter,  he 
WM  persuaded  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  made'  a  breach  in  a  prind* 
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pie  of  the  constitution,  by  making  a  per- 
manent committee  of  that  House  an  appel- 
late tribunal  for  hearing  of  Scotch  ap- 
peals, than  thus,  by  a  resolution  of  their 
own,  break  through  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  thereby  forfeiting  the  respect 
of  the  country.  It  was  true  that  in 
coming  to  a  decision,  they  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  learning  of  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack ;  and  it  was  true  that  the 
House  would  come  to  no  decision  without 
paying  a  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
other  learned  lords  in  the  House.  But  he 
knew  of  no  (listinction  between  learned  and 
unlearned  lords :  they  were  all  peers  in 
parliament,  whether  they  sat  on  a  wool- 
sack or  on  a  bench;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time»  this  resolution  respecting  the 
hearing  of  appeals  informed  the  publici 
that  there  were  distinctions  among  them — 
that  it  was  not  the  body  of  the  peers  who 
gave  judgment,  but  other  persons  who  at- 
tendi:d  uiid  decided  for  them.  He  knew 
it  would  be  said,  that  it  had  always  been 
10— that  the  dcciiiions  were  formerly  given 
by  the  law  lords  who  attended — but  the 
difference  was  very  great,  when  the  fact 
was  so  distinctly  exposed.  Every  man  in 
the  country  was  now  informed  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  business  was  managed, 
and  knew  perfectly  well  that  one  noble 
lord  was  summoned  to  hear  an  appeal  on 
the  Monday,  and  another  noble  lord  to 
hear  the  continuance  of  the  same  appeal 
on  the  Tuesday.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  any  practical  injustice  was  done 
to  the  appellants  by  this  regulation  ;  but 
nhat  he  objected  to  was,  the  exposure 
which  it  created,  and  which,  as  a  member 
of  that  House,  in  which  he  had  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  to  make  it 
useful  to  the  country,  he  could  not  but 
deplore.  Indeed,  he  would  not  now  have 
said  what  he  had  stated  on  this  subject, 
had  he  not  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support 
the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  who 
had  so  justly  decribed  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  was  lowering  itself  in 
the  public  opinion.  The  noble  earl  oppo- 
site had  stated  that  this  measure  was 
merely  a  temporary  one.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  it  would  prove  so.  He  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  commission  in  Scot- 
land would  soon  enable  their  lordships  to 
return  to  the  ancient,  regular,  and  whole- 
some practice.  The  commissioners  would 
deserve  well  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country,  if  they  should  be  the  means  of 
correcting  the  present  irregularities  in  the 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Houte^  and 
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I  rendering  it  palatable.  As  it  now  stood,  its 
{  exercise  appeared  a  sort  of  juggle.  One 
,  person  heard  and  another  decided  a  cause, 
i  or  rather  the  same  person  both  heard  and 
I  decided,  and  the  others  attended  raereJj 
.  for  form. 

I  The  Earl  of  Harr&wby  said,  that  the 
I  noble  lordwhohadlastaddres»edtheirlord- 
I  ships  had  declared,  now  that  the  plao 
was  adopted,  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  public, 
and  yet  he  seemed  by  his  speech  anxious 
only  to  make  it  unpalatable.  In  point  of 
practice,  the  system  which  the  noble 
lords  opposite  condemned  worked  well  ; 
for  since  the  short  time  it  had  been  estab- 
lished nineteen  causes  had  been  disposed 
of.  The  only  difference  made  by  this 
regulation  was,  that  the  attendance  of 
noble  lords  was  no  longer  voluntary, 
which  if  it  displeased  those  who  were 
obliged  to  attend,  saved  the  suitors  who 
formerly  came  to  the  bar,  and  found  no 
person  tu  administer  justice,  a  great  deal 
of  expense.  The  noble  lord  said,  it  was 
absurd  for  a  peer  to  come  during  the  mid- 
dle of  a  cause ;  but  this  took  place  before, 
and  would  again  take  place,  whether  their 
lordships  attended  voluntarily  or  not.  As 
to  the  observations  made  by  the  noble 
lord  who  brought  on  this  discussion,  of 
judgments  being  pronounced  by  an  infe- 
rior judge,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
placing  a  man  on  the  woolsack  would  in- 
spire him  with  knowledge ;  and,  though 
their  lordships  were  accustomed  to  place 
high  and  deserved  confidence  in  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  had  bo  long  sat  on 
the  woolsack,  it  was  not  therefore  a  le- 
gitimate conclusion,  that  no  other  could 
be  confided  in.  In  fact  also,  it  was  not  a 
novelty.  For  during  the  indisposition  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  a  commission 
had  more  than  once  issued,  and  causes 
had  been  decided  there,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  persons  whom  the  noble  lord 
called  inferior  judges.  [The  noble  earl 
addressed  the  House  at  much  greater 
length,  but  we  were  only  able  now  and 
then  to  gather  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence]. 

The  Earl  of  Darniey  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  speech  who  had  first 
addresssed  them,  which  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  lordships  in  their 
legislative  capacity.  He  had  frequently 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
this  subject,  and  entreated  them  to  wipe 
off  this  stain.    Some  uiethodi  he  thoughi. 
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might  be  adopted  of  apportioning  the  la-  |  in  tome  instances,  of  ousting  the  school- 
hours  of  their  lordships  more  equally  over    master.      These^  subjects  were  of  great 
the  session,  so  that  in  the  early  part  of  it»    ' 
they  might  not  meet  merely  to  adjourn, 
and  in  the  latterpart  be  so  hurried,  that  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of  without  examination. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Tuesday^  March  9. 

Education  of  Catholic  Poor 
IN  Ireland — Petition  of  Catholic 
Bishops.]  Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  present 
a  petition  from  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  signed  most  respectably 
by  men  of  exemplary  piety  and  learning. 
1  bey  allege,  thatthe  funds  appropriated  by 
parliament  to  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland  amount  to  a  very  large  sum ;  but 
they  complain  that  from  the  manner  they 
are  regulated  in  their  distribution,  the 
practice  is  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  the  roman  catholic  religion.  The  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  which  is  uniformly  insisted  upon, 
is  what  these  petitioners  allege  to  be 
opposed  to  their  doctrine.  Their  im- 
pression was,  that  as  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Irish  poor  are  catholics, 
the  education  of  their  own  poor  ought 
to  be  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  ;  and,  consequently,  a 
proportion  oT  the  charitable  funds  at 
their  disposal.  These  funds,  it  would 
be  recollected,  amounted  to  70,000/. 
When,  last  session,  the  Protestant  char- 
ter schools  were  under  consideration,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling,  that 
a  very  considerable  alteration  ought  to 
be  made.  From  the  year  ISOO  to  1817, 
the  grants  voted  by  parliament  to  these 
BchooU,  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  yet,  with  such  vast  means,  the 
House  would  learn  with  surprise,  that 
only  S2,000  individuals  had  been  edu- 
cated in  them.  But,  the  great  grievance 
of  which  the  petitioners  appeared  to 
complain  was,  the  system  under  which 
tlie  Kildare*street  Association  was  mar 
naged.  The  funds  of  that  institution, 
which  had  increased  from  4,000/.  per 
annum,  to  7,000/.  were  misappropriated 
ea^cesfiively.  Schoolmasters,  who  availed 
themselves  of  such,  a  grant,  were  bound, 
by  a  written  obligation,  to  divest  them- 
selves of- all  superintendance  and  power 
in  the  school,  and  the  Protestant  minister, 
as  the  petitioners  allege,  possessed  the 
pqwer  of  regulating  the  schools;   and, 


importance ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  he  prayed  both  the  House  and 
his  majesty's  government  to  weigh  well 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
in  the  application  of  the  funds  destined 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  His 
right  hon.  friend  (sir  J.  Newport)  had 
moved  for  the  production  of  certain  re- 
turns. When  these  were  before  the 
House,  he  would  move  for  a  committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  that  ob- 
ject ;  and  to  that  committee  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  the  present  petition 
referred. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  said,  taat  as  there  would 
occur  future  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
petition,  he  should  at  present  express 
his  entire  dissent  from  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  petitioners,  namely,  that  a 
separate  fund  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  catholic  poor; 
Heretofore  it  was  considered  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  introduced  the  petition^ 
and  by  those  with  whom  he  generally 
acted,  that  the  great  object  of  such  ex- 
ertions should  be  to  correct,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  the  many  causes  that  led 
to  separation  and  disunion  in  Ireland, 
and  to  substitute  principles  of  union  and 
conciliation,  in  their  place.  On  what 
grounds  the  new  view  taken  that  night 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  founded,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  but  he  feft 
that  he  was  fortified  by  the  repeated 
declarations  in  that  House,  that  such  a 
system  of  separation  wopld  never  be 
sanctioned.  Was  it  pretended  that  the 
Kildare  Association  refused  grants  to  the 
catholic  schools  I  No  such  a  charge,  he 
was  convinced,  could  be  established.  The 
only  restriction  in  the  issue  of  such 
grants  was,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
read  in  such  schools  without  note  or  com- 
ment. That  was  the  only  restriction; 
and  it  had  been  sanctioned  over  and  over 
again  by  the  voice  uf  parliament.  Where 
there  were  so  many  points  of  doctrine 
on  which  the  protcstants  and  catholics 
differed,  surely  it  was  of  importance  to 
fix  on  one  main  principle  in  which  all 
christians  agreed.  Was  it  pretended  that 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  unwilling  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  grants?  The 
returns  gave  the  answer  to  such  a  charge. 
Let  the.  House  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland 
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before  and  since  the  Kildare-atreet  Society 
wasfoundedf  and  then  they  would  ascertain 
the  progressive  improvement.  In  place 
of  any  indisposition  tlierc  was  the  grcdtest 
aulicitude  on  the  part  of  the  people,  even 
in  Munster,  where  the  population  was 
for  the  most  part  catholic,  to  avail  Ihem- 
aelves  of  the  means  of  education. 

Sir  </.  Newj)ori  lamented  tliat  this  pe« 
tition  had  been  presented  before  the 
whole  subject  had  been  investigated  by  a 
committee.  So  long  ago  as  June  last,  he 
had  moved  for  a  variety  of  papers,  illus- 
trative  of  the  subject.  To  that  motion 
no  return  had  been  made,  and  on  the  9th 
of  last  month  he  had  renewed  his  motion; 
when  it  was  ordered  by  the  House,  that 
the  papers  should  be  furnished  forthwith. 
This  neglect  in  complying  with  the  orders 
of  the  House,  was  exlroinely  culpable. 
His  object,  in  moving  for  the  papers  in 
the  last  session  was,  that  they  might  be 
ready  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  pre- 
aent,  to  be  communicated  to  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  whole 
merits  of  the  case.  After  an  inquiry 
auch  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be  very  prac-> 
ticable  to  place  the  subject  on  a  tooting 
satisfactory  and  conciliatory  to  both  par- 
ties; but  he  deprecated  any  discussion  of 
the  question,  until  such  an  inquiry  had 
been  completed.  The  Catholic  body 
complaineil  that  they  had  not  any  part  in 
the  management  of  the  funds  in  question. 
The  trustees  of  Maynooth  college  were 
of  both  persuasions;  why,  therefore, 
night  not  the  managers  of  these  funds  be 
so  too^  He  trusted  that  both  parties 
vould  moderate  their  temper,  allay  their 
prejudices,  and  approach  one  another  in 
•  way  calculated  to  difiuse  the  blessings 
of  education  tbrouehout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dawson  objected  to  the  form  of 
the  petition,  and  to  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland  considering  themselves  as  a 
Corporation.  With  respect  to  education 
in  Ireland,  it  was  increasing  among  all 
classes,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Tracing 
the  operations  of  the  Kildare-street  Soci* 
ety,  in  that  respect,  he  stated,  that  in 
1773  there  were  in  the  west  and  south' 
vest  parts  of  Ireland  but  eight  schools ; 
that  in  1816  there  were  800;  and  that 
now  in  1824-,  there  were  1,122.  When 
the  subject  came  to  be  discussed,  it  would 
be  proved  incontestibly,  that  of  all  the  in- 
•titutioni  of  a  similar  kind  in  Ireland 
which  bad  received  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament* thera  was  not  one  ao  deaerving 
as  the  Kildare«8treet  Society, 


Mr.  J.  Smith  concurred  in  atroogly 
commending  the  furtherance  of  the  objeola 
of  the  Kildare-street  Society. 

Mr.  Flunkeit  observed,  that  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  exint  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  form  of  the  petition,  all  per*. 
sons  must  agree  in  the  great  respectabi- 
lity of  the  petitioners,  and  that  their 
wishes  muit  always  be  entitled  to  the  ut« 
most  attention.  On  the  subject  of  form, 
however,  he  thought  hia  boo.  friend  be- 
hind him  mistaken.  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  the  petitioners  did  not  assume  any 
corporate  character.  They  merely  called 
themselves  **  the  undersigned  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  Bishops."  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  a 
Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  was  as  much  a 
bishop  as  a  Protestant  bishop.  He  waa  a 
bishop  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  waa* 
competent  to  confer  ordination.  Nay» 
were  any  one  of  them  to  conform  to  the 
Prote»tanl  faith,  he  would  instaotiy  be* 
come  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  church. 
One  word  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
hon.  members  for  Waterford  and  Mid- 
hurst  were  entirely  his  own.  He  entirely 
agreed  also  in  some  of  the  allegations  of 
the  petition.  He  agreed  in  the  great  im- 
portance of  education,  and  he  agreed  in 
the  still  greater  importance  of  making  re- 
ligious instruction  the  basis  of  all  educa- 
tion. Every  other  notion  on  the  subject 
was  chimerical  and  impracticable.  To 
make  education  rest  on  amoralbaaiaalone^ 
was  not  only  useless  bat  absolutely  per* 
nicious.  Nothing,  liowever,  waa,  in  hie 
opinion,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the- 
separation  of  the  schools  in  Ireland.  Buff 
if  the  union  of  morals  and  religion  waa  to 
be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  pro- 
selytism,  that  was  another  question.  How 
far  that  had  been  attempted,  would  be  a 
fit  subject  tor  inquiry  ;  as  well  as  how  fiir 
it  might  be  practicable  to  separate  the 
moral  from  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school. 

Mr.  Abetcromby  observed,  that  if  he 
were  asked  whether  he  approved  the  ays- 
tern  of  reading  the  Bible  m  these  achools 
without  note  or  comment,  he  should 
answer  <<  Yes.**  Great  good  had  been 
efiected  where  this  waa  the  practice ;  ea- 
pecially  in  the  south  of  Irehind.  It  waa 
extremely  perilous,  however^  to  allow  the 
subject  to  become  a  matter  of  public  dia» 
cussion  under  the  present  circumstaneea ; 
and  therefore,  without,  of  course,  ascribing 
the  slightest  blame  to  the  peseatation  of 
the  petiiion,  he  regrectad  that  it  had  bi 
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Mieiil»d  I  b«eaiitei  if  enee  tbej  4aao  Id 
dsbfiU  Uie  MibjecC^  or  to  balaace  Ure  pre- 
teosioiM  of  both  partieft*  with  wbateror 
oaloiBOM  toch  a  diacuasion  inigbt  bo  eo* 
tared  upoD»  very  aorious  difcrracea  were 
likely  to  ariae.  Whenever  tlio  grant  for 
thete  achoola  should  ceme  More  the 
Houae,  he  would  be  prepared  to  sive  the 
beat  opinion  he  could  form  on  the  aub« 

Mn  F.  Filzfxraid  alao  regretted  that 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
HouaOi  before  meana  had  been  adopted 
10  acquire  the  best  inforomtion  rcapeciing 
iC    He  denied,  however,  what  had  fallen 
from  an  bon.  gentleman  opposite  respect* 
log  it.    Ue  would  atate  what  had  taken 
place  in  two  of  the  couotiea  of  Ireland, 
almost  exclusively  Catholic;  he  meant 
Limerick  and  Cork.    In  ISlTy  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  these  two  counties  was 
three.    They  incrcaaed  progressively,  un« 
til  last  year  they  amounted  to  108.    In 
Other  parts  of  Ireland  be  knew  that  there 
had  not  only  been  no  partiality  in  the  es« 
tablisbment    or    admraiatration    of    the 
achoola  in  questioOi  but  that  even  Catho- 
lies  did  not  believe  that  there  was ;  for 
within  these  few  days  he  had  received  ao 
application  from  two  Catliolic  priests,  so- 
liciti*^  aid  for  tbe  establislimeot  of  schools 
of  a  similar  nature.    Of  course  they  had 
no  suspicion  of  any  design  of  proselvtis- 
ing  their  flocks  or  they  would  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  resist  such  establishments. 
The  Act  was,  however,  that  many  persona 
were  deceived  with  respect  to  the  objects 
of  the  Kildare^treet  Association.      To 
show  the  benefits  which  diat  aaaocialion 
had  conferred  On  Ireland,  he  would  refcr 
to  two  reports  from  the  commissioners  of 
education  in  Ireland.    The  first  of  .those 
reports  showed  what  was  formerly  the  ex- 
elusive  study  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland 
who  bad  been  taught  to  read.    It  stated, 
-that  tlie  most  productive,  but  at  the  same 
time  flagitious  articles  of  traffic,  were 
cheap   editions   of  publications  of   the 
vilest  nature,  calculated  to  pollute  and 
degrade  the  minds  of  the  people,  instead 
of  tending  to  their  improvement  and  civili" 
sation.    They  had,  in  fact,  therefore,  be^ 
come  more  corrupt  as  they  became  more 
Jnatructed,  and  had  degenerated  into  worse 
citizens,  subjects,  and  meff.    By  the  se* 
cond  of  the  reports  of  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  it  appeared,  tbat 
f  be  Kildare«atreet  Society,  by  pnnthig  and 
circolatmg  cheap  works  of  another  cha* 
MWteri  hM)  to  use  their  own  expresaioni. 
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«  ccMnpldlely  bealetr  (hit  of  the  martet'' 
tbe  authors  an4  venders  of  the  inftimofltf 
pubUcatioos  in  question.  The  number  of 
volumes  which  the  society  bad  disposed 
of  last  year»  was  131^000;  andf  daring 
the  six  yeara  of  tbe  existence  of  tbe  ao*' 
ciety,  tki  number  was  784^000.  He  fele 
that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  full  and  iia^ 
partial. 

Mr.  Damnick  JSrmtne  tmA^  be  coulj^ 
not  agree  with  hie  right  ban.  flrieod  Uaa 
mem£er  for  Waterford,  in  objecting  i& 
the  discretion  of  the  Roman  Catholii^ 
bishops  in  presenting  this  petition.  H^ 
thought  it  much  better  that  the  whoia 
truth  should  be  fold  ralaiive  to  Ii^eland/ 
than  that  we  should  be  too  discreet  in  our 
discussions  relative  to  that  country.  The 
Uonmn  Catholic  bishops,  if  thej  thought 
the  education  of  their  ooroaiunieanta 
should  be  always  combined  with  religioua 
instruction,  were  right  in  deelariag  theif 
sentiments  honestly  to  parliament.  AVbe« 
ther  he  (Mr.  B.  agreed  wiUi  them  ornfiC^ 
was  of  little  importance,  but  be  did  no^ 
think  their  opinions  ware  at  all  different 
from  the  promoters  of  the  exclusive  sys^* 
tern  in  England^  called  tbe  National  Sy^ 
tem.  Tbe  Kildare-^atreet  Society  bad' 
certainly  done  a  greal  deal  of  good,  but 
not  one  thousandth  part  the  good  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  insisted^  ai 
a  nne  qua  non^  on  the|Biole  being  read  la- 
every  school  to  which  tbey  afR>ided  as^- 
aistance.  Tbe  Roman  Catholiea  were- 
equally  consistent  with  the  great  bbdy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  prelates  in  particular,' 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough^  in  objecting 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,  nnd  had  the  same  right 
to  accompany  it  with  their  interpretation, 
as  the  Church  of  England  with  their 
prayer  book.  He  declared  it  his  convic- 
tion, that  all  the  difficulties  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Ireland  arose  from  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  on  Episcopal  Church,  with 
5,500,000  communicants  existing  in  Ire- 
land, without  any  connectbn  with  the' 
state.  Tbe  feuds  arising  from  tfab  cauaef 
continually  showed  themselves,  now  oA 
the  question  of  educattotr,  to-morfow  od 
some  other  occasion ;  but,  until  his  msjestjr 
should  entei*  into  a  concordat  with  the 
pope,  and  connect  the  state  with  that' 
church,  there  would  never  be  permanent 
peace  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  bis  grent 
satisfketron,  that  on  this  important  qtlea- 
tion  aH  parliea  were  agreM  ta  prhaapf^.^ 
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In  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland 
two  great  rules  ought  never  to  be  aban- 
doned :  first,  to  unite  as  far  as  possible, 
without  violence  to  individual  fcclmgSi  the 
children  of  protcstants  and  catholics  under 
one  common  system  of  education ;  and 
secondly,  in  so  doing,  studiously  and 
honestly  to  discard  all   idea  of  making 

Erosc'lytes.  The  society,  whose  exertions 
ad  been  referred  to,  bcemcd  to  him  to 
have  erred  in  this  latter  respect ;  although 
it  might  have  begun  its  labours  without 
any  intention  of  procuring  converts.  He 
hoped  that  elsewhere,  as  here,  no  party 
feelings  would  be  mixed  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  that  the  ex- 
ample set  in  that  House  would  be  followed 
out  of  doors.  When  the  right  hon.  ba-  j 
ronet  siiould  bring  tlie  question  bciore  | 
parliament  in  greater  detail,  his  object 
would,  no  doubt,  be  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  topics  not  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  and  which  might  give  rise  to  less 
worthy  feelings  than  tlie  friends  of  edu-  j 
cation  would  wish  to  see  excited. 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
express  his  approbation  of  the  whole  of 
the  conduct  of  the  association,  whose  ex- 
ertions had  been  so  frequently  referred 
to :  he  was,  notwithstanding,  well  satisfied 
that  the  charge  of  prosely  tism  was  not  one 
that  could  be  fairly  brought  against  it. 
He  contended,  that  the  society  had  shewn 
a  great  degree  of  liberality  in  permitting 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Roman 
catholic  version. 

The  following  petition  was  then  brought 
up  and  read  : — 

**  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Ho- 
nourable the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  Parliament  assembled.  The 
Petition  of  the  Undersigned  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 

"  Most   humbly   sheweth — That   your  . 

Setitioners  arc  charged  by  the  office  they 
old  in  the  catholic  church,  to  superintend 
in  a  special  manner  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  their  communion.  That  from 
the  period  when  Roman  catholics  in  Ire- 
land were  permitted  by  law  to  open  schools 
and  instruct  youth,  your  petitioners  and 
their  predecessors  have  laboured  unceas- 
ingly to  promote  the  education  of  the 
poor,  to  check  or  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  their  schools,  and  to 
prevent  persons  of  immoral  or  disorderly 


habits  from  becoming  teachers  of  youth 
amongst  the  rude  and  simple  of  their  com- 
munion. That  Roman  catholics  have  not 
had  hitherto  any  means  whereby  to  pre- 
pare school-masters  competent  to  teach, 
still  less  are  they  enabled  to  remunerate 
the  teachers  of  the  poor,  to  build  conve- 
nient school-houses,  or  to  provide  theniy 
if  built,  with  those  necesearics,  without 
which  no  improved  systens  of  education 
can  be  adopted  or  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess. 

**  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  iiu* 
pressed  with  the  truth,  that  education,  if 
well  regulated,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  preparing  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  countr^^  a  better  state  of  society;  that 
by  it  their  industrious,  social,  and  moral 
habits  would  be  greatly  improved,  the 
laws  more  respected  and  better  observed, 
and  the  government  thereby  enabled  to 
promote  the  public  interests  with  greater 
facility  and  effect. 

**  That  your  petitioners  are  satisfied 
that  no  system  of  education  can  produce 
such  results,  unless  religious  instruction 
be  made  the  basis  of  it,  youth  being  so 
liable  to  error,  and  so  easily  seduced  by 
passion,  when  not  enlightened  and  re- 
strained by  the  truth  and  Influence  of  reli- 
gion. Your  petitioners  beg  leave  further 
most  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  hon- 
ourable House,  that  in  the  Roman  catholic 
church  the  literary  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  youth  are  universally  combined, 
and  that  no  system  of  education  which 
separates  them  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  her  communion.  That  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth  in  catholic 
schools,  is  always  conveyed  by  means  of 
catechisticai  instruction,  daily  prayer,  and 
the  reading  of  religious  books,  wherein 
the  gospel  morality  is  explained  and  in- 
culcated. 

**  That  Roman  catholics  have  ever  con- 
sidered the  reading  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures  by  children  as  an  inadequate  means 
of  imparting  to  them  religious  mstruction; 
as  an  usage  whereby  the  word  of  God  is 
made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth  exposed 
to  misunderstand  its  meaning,  and  thereby 
not  unfrequently  to  receive,  in  early  life, 
impressions  which  may  afterwards  prove 
Injurious  tn  their  own  best  interests,  as. 
well  as  to  those  of  the  society  whicJi  they 
are  destined  to  form. 

'<  That  when  memorialists  learned  some 
years  past  that  the  legislature  had  granted 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  wcU-urdcrcd  sybXem^ 
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of  education  in  Ireland,  without  religious 
distinction,  tliey  conceived  the  strongest 
hope  that  the  money  so  granted  would  be 
partly  employed  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  catholic  poor ;  and 
that  no  regulations  of  a  private  or  partial 
kind  would  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  benevolent  intentiot^s  of  the  legisla- 
ture. That  such  their  hopes  and  expecta* 
tions  have  been  disappointed — the  grant 
for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  for  assisting 
the  building  of  scliools,  being  subjected 
in  their  disbursement  or  application  to 
such  regulations  or  by-laws,  as  render 
them  nearly  useless  to  the  Roman  catholic 
poor. 

'<  That  the  trustees  of  the  former  grant 
give  aid  pnly  to  schools  wherein  the  sacred 
scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  are 
read  by  the  children  (a  regulation  which 
does  not  accord  with  ttie  discipline  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church),  and  the  latter 
crant,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed, 
18  applied,  generally,  only  to  the  building 
of  such  schools  as  are  leased  in  trust  to 
the  ordinary  or  minister,  or  other  eccle- 
siastical person  of  the  established  religion 
in  the  diocese  or  parish  in  which  such 
school  is  situated,  vesting  in  them,  by  a 
special  clause,  a  power  of  visitation,  as 
well  OS  a  right  to  appoint  or  to  remove 
the  school-master  at  will.  Memorialists 
further  presume  humbly  to  state,  that 
such  clause  operates  to  the  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  catholics  from  such  schools; 
the  prelates  and  parochial  clergy  of  the 
established  church  not  being  deemed  by 
Roman  catholics  fit  persons  to  whose  con- 


are  necessary  for  promoting  amongst  th^m 
a  well-ordered  system  of  education.  That 
the  Parliamentary  Grants  are  not  mad^ 
available  to  the  education  of  the  Poor 
without  religious  distinction,  inasmuch  as 
the  Societies,  or  persons  to  whom  their 
application  has  been  confided,  have  sub^ 
jected  the  schools  built  by  them,  as  well 
as  the  systems  of  education  promoted  bj 
them,  to  such  influence  or  regulations,  as 
render  them  generally  inaccessible  to 
Roman  Catholics.  That  in  all  the  instan- 
ces wherein  aid  is  given  by  the  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland, 
to  schools  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  of  the 
Society  are  evaded,  or  combined  with  such 
regulations  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
discipline  of  their  church. 

**  That  schools,  whereof  the  master  pro- 
fesses a  religion  different  from  that  of  bis 
pupils,  or  from  which  such  religious  in- 
struction as  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
scribes for  youth,  is  eif eluded,  or  in  which 
books  or  tracts  not  sanctioned  by  it  are 
read  or  commented  on,  cannot  be  resorted 
to  by  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  threats  and  rewards  have  been 
found  equally  unavailing,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  Catholic  parents  to  procure  edu- 
cation for  their  children  from  such  per« 
sons,  or  in  such  schools.  That  your  Pe- 
titioners most  humbly  suggest  to  your 
Honourable  House,  that  any  system  of 
education  incompatible  with  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  superintended 
exclusively  by  persons  professing  a  re- 
ligion different  from  that  of  the  vast  ma- 


trol    or    superintendance  the  education  ;  jority   of  the  poor  of  Ireland,    cannot 
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of  their  children  should  be  intrusted. 
That  such  schools,  moreover,  as  well  as 
all  others,  built  or  partly  built  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  are  connected  with  some 
society,  whose  rules  and  regulations  are 
not  approved  of  by  RomiUi  catholics. 
Your  petitioners  also  presume  to  observe, 
that  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is,  as  memo- 
rialists have  heard  and  believe,  partly 
applied  to  the  building  of  schools,  subject 
to  a  like  influence,  and  to  the  supplying 
of  them  with  books,  tracts,  and  catechisms, 
^ch  as  Roman  catholics  cannot  conscien- 
tiously make  use  of. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  deem  it 
a  duty  to  inform  your  honourable  House, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  of  Ireland 
continue  unprovided  with  school -houses, 
school-masters,  or  with  any  such  aids  as 


possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  latter,  and 
must  in  its  progress  be  slow  and  embar- 
rassed, generating  often  distrust  or  dis- 
cord, as  well  as  a  want  of  that  mutual 
good  faith  and  perfect  confidence  which 
should  prevail  between  those  who  re- 
ceive benefits,  and  those  who  dispense 
them. 

'<  That  your  Petitioners  are  fully  satis- 
fied, that  if  the  public  money  granted  by 
Parliament  within  the  last  few  years  for. 
the  building  of  schools,  and  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  had 
not  been  controlled  in  its  expenditure  by 
laws  and  regulations,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  or  alluded  to,  the  diffusion  of 
moral  and  literary  instruction  amongst 
them,  and  especially  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  parts  of  Ireland,  would  eved 
now  be  considerable,  and  would  in  a  abort 
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time  pervade  the  entire  population;  but 
that  no  lucli  reault  can  be  reaionably  est- 
prcted,  while  luchhy-Iawi  and  regulitioni 
continue  to  impede  the  effecti  which 
abould  follow  from  the  public  bountj.— 
That  your  Petitionera  humbly  submit  to 
your  Honourable  Houae,  whether  it  might 
■ot  be  moreconaonant  with  the  paternal 
Tiews  of  the  Legislature,  not  to  permit 
jealousies  to  be  fomented,  and  religious 
acrimony  to  be  excited,  by  entrusting 
the  public  funds  granted  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  without  religions  distinction, 
•xcluaively  to  persons  not  professing  their 
Creed  and  to  the  promoting  of  a  system 
of  education  which  is  opposed  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  tlieir  Church. 

<*  That  your  Petitioners  also  beg  leave 
Most  respectfully  to  observe,  that  as  tlie 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  arc  allowed 
lo  profeaa  freely  their  Religion,  and  as 
teachers  of  it  are  provided  for  them  at  the 
public  expense,  it  would  appear  consonant 
to  tho  liberal  policy  of  your  Honourable 
House,  to  promote  education  amongst 
them  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their 
seligious  belief.  That  the  Trustees  of 
Biaynooth  College  form  a  Corporation 
ahready  known  to  his  Majesty's  eovern- 
ment»  who,  it  is  presumed,  have  faithfully 
odministeved  tho  trust  reposed  in  them; , 
that  they  possess  a  peculiar  facility  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ' 
wants  and  circumstancea  of  the  Irish  poor, 
and  would,  if  intrusted  with  any  Grant  for 
assisting  their  education,  be  at  once  ac- 
ceptable to.  them,  and  intitled  to  public 
confidence. 

'«Your    Petitioners,    therefore,    most 
humbly  and  earnestly  intreat  your  Hon-  | 
ourable  House  to  Uuce  this  tlieir  prayer  , 
into  your  favourable  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  promote  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  | 
Ireland  in  the  most  effectual  manner  as  to  j 
your  wisdom  shall  seem  meet.    And  your  ! 
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retitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray :— P.  Curtis,  D.  D.  &c.;  D.  Murray, 
D.  D.  &c.;  O.  Kelly,  D.  D.  &c.;  R. 
Laffiin,  D.  D.  &o.;  J.  Kf  urphy,  D.  D.  &o.; 
J.  Magaurun,  D.  D.  8tc,i  J.  Doyle,  D.  D. 
^e«;  and  K.  Marum;  D.  D.&q." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Catholic  Charities.]  Sir  H.  Par^ 
fftU  said,  he  had  presented  a  petition  in 
the  last  session,  from  the  Catholic  Ardi- 
bishops  of  Ireland,  complaining  of  restrio* 
tioaa  inpcaed,  by  tho  existina  law8«  upon 
mdoflsintf    aaidi'  huilding    aiwiHil-hniiaaa  i 


hospitals,  chapels,  and  residenoa.for  der^ 
aymen,  by  Catholics.    He  had  moved  for 
teave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  grant  the  relief 
required,  and  the  House  had    acceded  to 
his  motion ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  with 
the  bill,  in  conseouence  ot  the  late  period 
of  the  session.    During  the  recess  he  had 
ecmimunicated  with  tne  petitioners  upoa 
the  object  of  their  petition,  and  leamiag 
from  them,  that  they  were  still  anxious  to 
have  a  bill  brought  in  this  session,  he  had 
given  the  notice  which  had  led  to  his  now 
addressing  the  House  upon  the  subiect  of 
Catholic  Charities ;  but,  since  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  motion,  he  had  been  iaformod 
by  the    Attorney-ffeaeral   for    Irdand, 
that  the  petitioners  had  laboured  under  a 
misapprenension  of  tlie  actual  state  of  die 
law.  it  appeared,  from  the  commuaieatkni 
the  Attomer-general  had  made  to  him» 
that  a  wealthy  Catholic  lady  havmg  UA 
a  will  with  several  bequests  in  it  for  chari* 
table    purposes,    the    commiasionera    of 
charitaole    beqacata    bad  filed  a  bill  in 
chancery,  under  the  notion  that  thoae  be* 
quests  were  for  soperstitious  uses,    and 
ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  applied  by  them 
to  legal  uses.    The  case  was  argued  laat 
year  oefore  the  lord  diancellor,  and  in 
Hilary  Term,  upon  his  lordship  intimaUng 
in  court,  that  he  was  disposed  to  conaidev 
these  bequests  as  valid  and  legal,  an  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  induce  his  lordship  to 
order  the  case  to  be  redargued.    But  tho 
Attorney-general,  who  had  not  been  a 
party  to  the  preceding  argument,  inter- 
fered, and  having  declared  it  to  be  his  do* 
cided  opinion,  upon  a  f\ill  examination  of  all 
the  papers,  that  the  will  was,  in  every  res« 
pect  according  to  law,  the  chancellor  made 
a  decree  connrming  all  its  bequests.   The 
Attorney-general  nad    assured  him  that 
this  decree  removed  all  doubu  upon  th« 
subject;  that  Catholics  in  Ireland  stood 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Firotestaot 
Dissenters ;  that  thev  could  build  and  en- 
dow schools,  chapels,  hospitals  and  real- 
dences  for  their  clergy.    The  motion  ho 
had  prepared  to  submit  to  the  House  was^ 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  give  to  Ca-^ 
tholics  the  power  of  granting  property  to 
charitable  and  religious  institutions,  inthe 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extenti  at 
Protestant  Dissenters  can  grant    it   fov 
these  purposes,  so  tliat  any  thing  that  ho  . 
bad  it  in  oontemplation  to  require,  bad 
been  effected  already  by  the  deoree  of  tha 
Court  of  Chancery.    He  had  felt  it  hie 
doty  to  osake-thia  stateneot,  in  order  to 
oBfiiaiB  loihetpttUioBeifhow  tlseJaiPMi 
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the  case  stood;  and  also,  to  explain  to  Uie 
House,  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  desist  from  making  any  motion  accor- 
ding to  his  notice. 

» 

•  Silk  Trade.]  Mr.  Huskmon  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Customs* 
buties,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  hon. 
geiilemen  opposit  cwould  throw  no  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  bringing  in  tlie  bill,  as  it 
was  desirable  that  there  shouidbe  no  delay. 
Mr.  Baring  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bringing  up  the  report.  This 
declaration  must  not,  however,  be  attribu- 
ted to  any  alteration  in  his  opinion,  but 
to  that  due  deference  which  he  felt  for 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  of  which  he 
certainly  must  say,  be  never  witnessed  a 
more  decided  expression  than  on  last 
evening.    He   was,   therefore,  bound  to 

J>resume  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  par- 
lament  was  right ;  and  that  none  of  those 
evils  would  ensue,  which  his  apprehensions 
for  the  interest  of  the  silk  trade  had  in- 
duced him  to  entertain.  He  nevertheless 
Crusted,  that  sufficient  time  would  be  al- 
lowed for  a  full  examination  of  the  details 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  felt  much  obli- 
ged to  his  hon.  friend  for  the  candid  raan« 
ner  in  which  he  had  stated  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
measure.  He  was  not  anxious  for  greater 
expedition  than  would  be  necessary  to 
give  all  parties  concerned  the  proposed 
relief  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  It 
sras  with  this  view  that  he  wished  the  reso- 
lution to  be  now  brought  up,  in  order  that 
the  bill  might  be  brought  in  at  speedily 
aa  might  be. 

Mr,  Baring  was  aware  that  if  these 
duties  were  to  be  taken  off,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  proceed  with  their  remission  as 
foon  as  possible;  but  he  thought  that 
touch  difficulty  would  be  found  in  dealing 
with  the  drawback  to  be  allowed  -upon 
the  stock  on  hand.  Perhaps  the  parties 
would  be  better  satisfied  if  government 
proceeded  by  degrees  with  this  experi- 
ment, rather  than  remit  the  duty  at  once. 

Mr.  flume  thought' that  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  every  intel- 
ligent man  connected  with  trade,  who 
bad  spoken  to  this  subject,  were  such  as 
left  no  doubt  of  the  policy  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  in  this  instance 
pursuing.  He  could  not  concur,  therefore, 
with  his  hon. .  friend,  in  considering  the 
neasuye  in  question  a  mere  experiment. 


It  proceeded  tipon  stich  sound  principles, 
that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  douot  of 
its  success.  Some  difficulties  might  arise 
as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  persons 
who  had  stocks  on  hand ;  but,  surely,  there 
could  be  no  question,  whether  the  duties 
ought  to  be  remitted  at  once  or  by  degrecs- 
The  general  opinion  of  experienced  men 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  tlieir  being 
taken  off  with  the  least  delay  possible. 
Every  man  connected  with  the  silk  trade 
would,  in  that  case  know  what  to  do,  and 
employ  his  workmen  accordingly.  He 
hoped  that  the  case  of  the  small  shop- 
keepers would  meet  with  due  attention; 
If  any  parties  should  be  in  possession  of 
goods  uncut,  he  would  propose  that  they 
should  return .  their  goods  on  a  certain 
day,  to  a  particular  place ;  and  then  let 
the  Excise  take  a  proper  account  of  them. 
The  country,  would  never  grudge  that 
proportion  of  bounty  which  it  would .  be 
necessary  to  return  to  individuals,  to  save 
them  from  distress  and  ruin ;  and,  as  no 
private  funds  would  be  charged  with  the 
expense  of  these  returns  of  doty,  they 
would  of  course  be  borne  by  the  nation. 

Mr.  ElUce  said,  he  was  satisfied  that 
government  was  disposed  to  settle  this 
question  fairly,  which  would  best  be  done 
out  of  doors,  witiiout  a  discussion  in  that 
House;  .and  he  thought  he  might  safely 
state,  that  if  justice  were  done  to  the 
parties  interested  by  a  return  of  the  boun- 
ties on  their  stock,  they  would  instantly 
resume  their  wonted  occupations. 

Sir  H.'PameU  wished  to  have  it  iin* 
derstood,  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  duties  on  thrown  silk,  and 
foreign  silk  goods  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  final  settlement  of  them. 
The  duty  of  75.  6dL  a  pound  on  thrown 
silk,  was  particularly  objectionable.  It 
was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  prin-* 
ciples  of  free  trade,  and  while  it  gave 
a  protection  to  the  silk  spinner,  would 
operate  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  manufacturer,  and  on  the 
consumer.  The  duty  on  goods  of  50  per 
cent  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
hibitory duty :  and  it  was  hot  correct  to 
say,  that  the  intended  measure  was  to 
make  the  trade  in  silk  free.  Both  the 
duties  on  thrown  silk  and  goods,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  reduced  after  two 
years,  by  degrees,  until  they  were  wholly 
taken  off.  'For  until  this  occurred,  thestlk 
manufacture  of  these  countries  would  not 
be  as  perfect  or  as  extensive  as  it  ought 
to  be.    . 

3  I 
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Mr.  Alderman  Wood  gave  credit  ^  to 
ministers  for  a  desire  to  meet  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  subject;  but  feared  that 
many  would  be  encountered  in  dealing 
with  the  stocks  on  hand. 

The  report  was  then  brought  up,  and 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Tithes  Composition  Bill.]  Mr. 
Goulbtirn  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
tlie  Tithes  Composition  act  of  last  ses- 
sion. He  never  hid  expected  that  that 
measure  could  at  once  have  been  render- 
ed so  perfect,  as  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  future  amendment.  No  one,  there* 
fore,  could  now  be  surprised  that  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  such 
amendments  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  mea- 
sure required,  and  which,  he  trusted, 
would,  in  their  progress,  give  to  it  greater 
and,  ultiniatelv,  complete  efficacy.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  right  testate, 
that  from  time  to  time,  it  might  hereafter 
be  necessary  to  submit  still  farther  amend- 
mentSy  until  at  last  the  moment  arrived, 
when  he  sliould  be  enabled  to  introduce 
a  measure,  which  would  carry  into  full 
effect  the  object  and  intention  of  parlia- 
ment. The  measure  of  last  year  had  been 
open  to  a  variety  of  objections.  It  was 
met  by  two  clashes  of  objectors;  one  of 
whom  was  adverse  to  the  entire  principle, 
and  the  other,  though  admitting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  principle,  disagreed  with  re- 
gard to  the  details.  As  to  those  who 
were  altogether  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  them;  for  parliament 
had  pronounced  an  opinion,  that  some 
measure  for  the  composition  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  was  necessary.  He  had  carefully 
examined  all  the  objections  that  had  been 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  the 
measure ;  and,  after  full  and  mature  con- 
sideration, he  saw  no  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion,  that  the  principle  of  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  for  a  limited  time  was  essen- 
tially just:  experience  had  abundantly 
proved,  that  the  measure  in  its  operation 
was  practicable,  and  justice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  policy  on  the  other,  required 
that  he  should  stand  forward,  from  time  to 
time  to  submit  such  alterations  as  seemed 
likely  to  render  the  measure  more  per- 
fect. He  had  now  to  deal  with  the  second 
class  of  objectors  ;  namely,  those  who  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  dis- 
liked the  details  of  the  measure.    These 
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persons  came  forward  with '  a  disposition 
to  give  the  subject  every  fair  considera- 
tion, and  to  carry  into  effect  the  inten* 
lions  of  parliament,  in  the  manner  which 
to  them  seemed  the  most  advisable. 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  prefiice  th#  de- 
tails which  he  meant  to  submit  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  measure,  by 
stating  the  progress  which  had  already 
been  made  by  the  act  of  the  last  sesuon. 
No  sooner  had  that  bill  passed  this  House* 
than  it  appeared  right  to  the  goremment 
of  Ireland  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to 
every  parish  in  the  country^  and  that 
transmission  was  accompanied  by  a  brief 
exposition  of  its  enactments,  as  it  was 
conjectured,  that  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  wade  through  that  mass  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  intricacy  of  the  siAject 
had  rendered  inevitable.  From  that  per 
riod  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  monthi 
more  than  a  thousand  applications  had 
been  made  from  diffi^rent  parishes  for 
special  vestries  to  carry  into  effect  the 
proposed  arrangements ;  and  out  of  579 
instances,  240  had  determined  to  act  under 
the  bill,  and  339  had  determined  to  ad- 
journ the  future  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. An  opinion  was  entertained,  that 
the  clergy  were  the  only  parlies  benefitted 
by  the  bill,  and  therefore  it  waa  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  forward  ia 
making  the  applications;  but  H  would  be 
found  on  exammation,  that  an  equal  nuns- 
ber  of  applications  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  the  lay  impro- 
priators, who  seemed  each  of  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  which  the  measure 
held  forth,  and  were  ready  to  admit  that 
parliament  had  consulted  the  interests  of 
both.  Of  the  1 ,033  applications  publish- 
ed in  the  Gaipette,  SffJ  were  A-om  the 
clergy,  and  526  either  from  the  lay  im- 
propriators, or  (with  only  23  exceptions) 
from  the  landowners  of  the  parish.^  Thia 
clearly  showed  the  advantages  which  the 
measure  was  capable  of  conferring.— An 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  anxious  to  know, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  by  what 
section  of  the  bill  the  application  for 
vestries  was  provided.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  state,  that  almost  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  taken  place  had 
been  effected  under  that  clause  in  the  act 
which  enabled  parties  in  the  first  instance 
to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  composition, 
in  preference  to  leaving  tt  to  commis- 
sioners to  fix  the  value :  and  this  was  ex- 
ceedingly natural ;  for  there  was  scarce^ 
any  man  who  would  not  prefer  coming  lo 
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soBie  distinct  onderttandiog  with  the  par* 
ties  theOiselves,  to  leaving  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  three 
pe^onSy  whose  competency  might  be 
dflubtfuly  of  one  of  whom  alone  ne  had 
any  knowledge^  and  who  he  might  not 
be  satisfied  was  capable  of  arguing 
lbs  matter  with  his  brother  commis- 
aUtfiers.  He  therefoie  considered  the  in- 
troduction of  the  clause  as  one  of  great 
importance.  It  had  been  stated  errone- 
ously,  that  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
kad  rendered  this  provision  inoperative. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  answer  was  this, 
that  out  of  500  cases,  one  half  had  agreed 
without  a  reference  or  complaint^  and,  as 
fitf  as  lus  information  had  led  him  to  form 
an  opinion,  the  intentions  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  been  carried  into  effect  to  a 
great  extent.  One  great  satisfaction  arose 
from  the  operation  of  this  hill ;  namely, 
that  it  was  approved  of  by  those  who  had 
suffered  most  from  the  oppression  of 
tithes;  he  meant  the  lower  classes.  There 
was  no  parish  in  which  the  measure 
had  been  introduced,  where  the  lower 
classes  did  not  seem  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits ;  but  even  where 
it  had  no^  been  carried  into  effect,  they  in- 
variably seemed  to  appreciate  the  liberality 
of  parliament,  in  affording  them  the  power 
to  obtain  relief  from  what  they  considered 
H  grievous  burthen,  and  which  really  did 
fall  with  great  severity  upon  them ;  no 
natter',  how  moderately  or  kindly  it 
nught  be  ievied.— -There  was  another  sa- 
tis&ction  which  arose  out  of  this  mea- 
•ure.  It  was  the  fashion  out  of  doors, 
drhich  was  sometimes  re-echoed  in  that 
House,  to  impute  to  the  clergy  a  desire 
to  grasp  at  enormous  profits,  and  to  wring 
from  their  parishioners  the  utmost  farthing. 
Whenever  that  subject  had  been  intro- 
duced, ho  had  always  felt  it  his  duty  to 
Jtate  what  be  believed  to  be  the  truth ; 
namely,  that,  taking  the  whole  clergy  of 
Ireland,  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  if 
ihair  income  could  be  ascertained^  it 
•would  be  found,  that  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  their  parishes,  their  revenue  was 
4Mn8iler  than  that  of  any  persons  in  the 
ompire,  who  derived  an  income  from  si- 
milar sources.  The  operation  of  this 
measure  completely  explained  that  point; 
And  he  trusted  the  House  would  excuse 
bim,  whilst  he  stated  the  rates  at  which 
the  composition  had  been  effected  in  dif- 
ftreot  parishes.  There  were  eleven  dio<* 
c^setv    Ha  would  take  the  diocese  of 
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and  most  cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  and 
where  it  might  be  expected  the  rates 
would  be  considerable,  if  there  was  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
extort.  Now,  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel 
there  were  five  parishes  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  In  some,  the  rate  of  compo- 
sition was  2s.  Sd,f  in  some  2s,  Sd.  and  in 
some  Is,  2d!.,  making  an  average  of  2&. 
lid.  per  acre.  In  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,. 
there  were  ten  parishes  in  which  this  mea- 
sure had  been  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  composition  was  l\d. 
in  the  second  lOe/.,  in  tne  third  U.,  in  the 
fourth  9d.,  and  so  on ;  making  an  average 
rate  of  a  composition^  in  lieu  of  all  tithe, 
of  lid.  the  Irish,  and  6d.  the  English 
acre. 

Sir  J.  Netoport  suggested,  across  the 
table,  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  rate 
per  acre,  without  specifying  the  value  of 
the  land,  would  afford  verv  little  informa-. 
tion.  In  some  parishes  of  the  diocese  of 
Cashel,  the  land  was  very  good ;  but  in 
others  it  was  exceedingly  poor. 

Mr.  GoiMurn  said,  that  undoubtedly 
he  should  have  wished  to  state  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  he  should  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information. 
But  when  they  found  that  in  51  parishes, 
taken  without  any  selection,  except  that 
the  first  desired  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  the  rate  of  composition  was  so  ex- 
tremely small,  there  was  a  prima  facie 
case  in  favour  of  the  moderation  oi  the 
clergy.— He  now  came  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  vestries  had  adjourned,  with- 
out making  any  agreement ;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  these  cases  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  necessary.  When  the  bill 
of  last  session  was  in  progress  through 
the  House,  considerable  difficulty  was 
anticipated,  when  it  was  considered  that 
they  had  to  operate  with  entirely  new 
machinery,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parishes  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
perform  certain  acts,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  vestry,  and  then  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  their  parish,  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  were  not  accustom- 
ed. He  gave  the  vestries  credit  for  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  new  situa- 
tion much  more  ably  than  he  had  con- 
templated. There  was  little  to  change  in 
the  manner  of  proceeding  of  these  ves- 
tries, though  somewhat  fn  the  manner  of 
collecting  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed ;  not  tha(  he  intended  to 
change  the  class  of  persons  who  should 
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compose  them;  but  some  changes  might 
be  made  in  the  manner  of  forming  the 
lists. — The  causes  which  hnd  induced  the 
vestries  to  adjourn,  without  coming  to 
any  agreement,  had  been  various.  In 
Home  casc^<,  there  was  a  misapprehension 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  bilt;  in 
others,  there  were  local  or  temporary  ob- 
jections to  an  arrangement;  in  others, 
there  were  not  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  parishes  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  special  vestries.  Tttisre  were  other 
cases  that  would  be  best  explaiiicd  in  the 
bill  itself.  The  house,  however,  was  not 
to  suppose,  because  in  S35  instances  the 
▼estrics  had  adjourned  without  coming  to 
an  agreement,  that  in  all  those  cases  there 
were  permanent  obstacles  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many 
instances,  they  had  adjourned  to  see  the 
efiect  of  the  bill  in  other  parishes ;  in 
some  instances  to  meet  at  a  subsequent 
fixeu  time,  when  obstacles  actually  exist- 
ing were  removed  ;  and  there  were  many 
instances  in  which  the  VLStricfi,  after  ad- 
journment, had  applied  for  leave  to  meet 
again, and  insome,Imving^o  rc-asscmblcd, 
the  bill  had  b'cn  put  into  effect.  There 
was  a  fair  ground  of  calculation,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  these  pari^>he3  would 
also  take  advantage  of  the  law. — There 
were«  however,  two  great  causes  to  be 
assigned  for  the  adjournments.  *  The  first 
was,  the  indisposition  of  the  proprietors 
and  holders  of  grass  land,  to  submit  to 
assessment,  to  make  up  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  clergymen  in  lieu  of  tithes. 
Hitherto,  it  was  well  known,  grass  land 
had  been  exempt  from  tithes.  It  was  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  land  now  felt  it  to  be 
an  evil  to  contribute  to  the  composi- 
tion, and  that  they  not  only  resisted  it 
openly,  but  exercised  all  their  influence 
over  their  fellow-parishioners  to  prevent 
indirectly  those  measures  which  they 
could  not  oppose  in  fair  discussion.  He 
was  bound,  however,  to  say,  that  there 
were  many  proprietors  of  grass  land,  who, 
tliougfi  fully  aware  of  the  weight  which  a 
composition  would  throw  on  them,  had 
exerted  their  influence  to  get  the  bill 
put  into  operation,  from  their  sense  of  the 
benefits  it  would  confer  on  the  country  at 
large.  But  there  were  others  who  did 
not  possess  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  and  who  in  Ireland 
occupied  the  place,  without  filling  the 
blank  in  society  left  by  the  absentee  land 
propripton*    To  thes^i  and  to  the  actual 
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tenants  of  the  grass  land,  tl^ere  wtt  little 
inducement  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
weight  of  the  assessment.    Holding  grmi 
land  for  a  limited  time,  and  under  a  fixed 
rent,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
this  class  of  persons  should  be  willing  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  tithes 
which  they  did  not  now  pay.    Of  this 
class  of  persons  the  objections  were  not 
easily  removed,  and  it  was  necessary,  with 
respect  to  them,  to  wait  the  operation  of 
that  part  of  the  act  which,  on  the  grant- 
ing of  new  leases,  threw  on  the  landlord 
the  burthen  of  the   tithes.*-The  other 
great  cause  of  difficulty  was,  that   the 
time  during  which   the   income  of  the 
clergyman  was  taken,  so  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  composition,  was  the  seven 
years  from   1814  to  1821.     It  had  been 
objected,  that  the  time   so  fixed    upon 
was  that  during  which  the  value  of  tithes 
had  been  the  highest,  and  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  bind  the  parishes  to  that 
rate. — He  certainly  had  felt,    that    this 
was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
indeed   the  moment  at  which    the   bill 
passed,  was  the  most  unfavourable  to  as- 
certain the  real  income  of  the  clergy. 
During  two  years  before  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  the  income  of  the  clergy  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  to 
fix  their  incomes  according  to  the  rate  of 
those  two  years  would  be  little  less  than 
fraud.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  take 
the  seven  years  from  1814  to  1821.  It  was 
to  be  recollected,  that  in  the  majority  of 
parishes  in  Ireland,  the  tithe  had  not  been 
raised  to  anything  like  its  real  value  during 
those  Tears:     and   certainly  in  the  240 
instances  in  which  agreements  had  been 
made  under  the  act,  there  was  no  com* 
plaint  from  the  landlords,  that  the  clergj 
had  taken  a  higher  rate  than  they  thoug:bt 
it  just  they  should  pay.    He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  when  the  income  of  the  clergy- 
man had  been  raised  to  the  extent  of  the 
real  value  of  the  tithe  between  1814*  and 
1821,  there  was  an  obstacle  to  the  bring- 
ing the  act  into  operation.    But,  if  there 
was  a  difficulty  to  the  parishioners,  there 
was  a  difficulty  also  to  the  clergyman  t 
for,  as   his  income  was  to  be  measured 
according  to  the  price  of  corn  in'eadt 
three  of  successive  years,  as  compared 
with  the  price  from  1814  to  1821,  it  so 
happened,  that,  if  the  clergyman  accepted 
an  income  which  might  be  reasonable  at 
present,  it    might  at  the  conclusion  of 
three  years  be  reduced  below  what  was 
reasonable.     For  examploi  suppose  the 
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tnoome  of  •  clergymEn,  from  1814  to  1821 
had  been  100/.,  and  the  price  of  corn  then 
was  50s,,  he  might  be  willing  to  accept  SOl. 
a  year  ;  but  if  he  did  accept  it,  it  would 
be  returned,  by  the  commissioners,  in  the 
certificate,  thus:  Income  SOl, — price  of 
corn  40f .     Now,  if  at  the   end  of  three 
years  the  average  price  of  corn  fell,  say 
to  25s,  the  clergyman*8  incoipe  would  be 
reduced  to  40/.     It   was  very,  possible, 
therefore  that  the  clergyman,  who  might 
submit  to  a  present    reduction    of  20/. 
would  not  submit  to  the  probability  of  so 
great  a  further  reduction.     It  was  his  in- 
tention, therefore,  to  introduce  tome  al- 
terations to  make  the  agreements  between 
the  parties  essentially  just.     He  should 
propose  to  allow  a  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  parties  to  settle  the  income  of  the 
clergyman  in  the  following  manner— that 
the  price  of  corn  in  the  seven  years  from 
1814  to  1821    should  be  the  first  term 
of  the    proportion,    the  income  of  the 
clergyman  during  those  seven  years  the 
second  term,  the  price  of  corn  during  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  composition  the 
third  term,  and  the  inoome  to  be  received 
by  the  clergyman  under  the  composition 
the  fourth  term.— In  the  constitution  of 
the   vestries    under    the   present  act,  as 
votes  were  given  to  the  members  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tithes  they  paid,  three 
or  four  persons  of  the  higher  order  might 
have  the  power  to  .  impede  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.     He  proposed  in  the  bill 
which  he  wished  to  bring  in,  to  alter  the 
proportion  of  votes  according  to  payment* 
When  the    composition   was    made    for 
twenty-one  years  he  intended  to  propose 
that  the  valuation  should  be    made  for 
every  seven  and  not  tliree  years,  an  altera- 
tion  which  would  be  conducive  to  the 
comfort  as  well  of  the  parishioners  as  of 
the  clergy.    As  the  act  at  present  stood, 
every  composition  made  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  November  next  ensuing.    It  hap- 
pened that,  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  it 
was  utterly,  impossible  for  the  parishes  to 
come  to  any  agreement  before  the  first  of 
November,  though  some  concluded  their 
agreements  soon  after.    He  should  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that,  when  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  before  the  1st  of  May,  it 
should  come  into  effect  at  that  period,  and 
when  after  the  1st  of  May,  that  it  should 
come  ibto  efiect  on  the  Ist  of  November. 
Another  provision  of  his  intended  bill  was, 
to  meet  the  cases  in  which  various  portions 
of  the  tithes  were  paid  to  various  persons. 
la  the  diocese  of  Elphini  where  there  waf 


•  composition  of  Sd^  it  was  paid  in  six 
different  fractions,  some  small;  but  as  the 
law  stood,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  differ- 
ent collectors.  He  proposed  to  enable 
one  to  collect  for  all  the  owners.  There 
were  other  minor  provisions  in  the  bill, 
which  it  was  not  important  now  to  detail, 
as  there  was  nothipg  in  them  which  should 
induce  the  House  to  refuse  to  give  it  at 
least  their  consideration,  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  general  compositioa  of 
the  tithes  in  Ireland,  on  a  footing  of  good 
fellowship,  harmony,  and  friendship,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  then 
moved  ''for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  composi- 
tion of  tithes  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Grattan  thought  it  was  premature 
to  talk  of  amending  the  act  of  last  session, 
as  tliey  were  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
operation  of  that  act.    When  they  were 
told  that  the  act  had  been  carried  into 
effect  in  250  parishes,  he  begged  to  state 
that  it  could  not  yet  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  any  one.  The  commissioners 
had  indeed,  they  were  told,  sent  in  a  num« 
her  of  certificates,  but  these  were  merely 
certificates  of  the  agreement ;  the  rate  re- 
mained to  be  assessed  on  the  individual 
tithe-payers,  and  to  be  levied  ;  and  until 
the  House  saw    the     operation    carried 
through  in  some  one  parish  they  had  no 
ground  of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.      He  had  taken  some  trouble  with 
the    bill,  in    its    progress  through    the 
House,    and    had    subsequently,  endea- 
voured to  put  it  into  operation  in  Ireland; 
and  as  what  the  House  wanted  was  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  the  subject,  he  should 
state  what  had  taken  place  at  two  vestries 
which  he  had  attended.  Of  the  first  vestry 
he  had  attended  he  was  chosen  chairman. 
His  first  business,  therefore,  was,  of  course,, 
to    attempt   to  explain   the   object  and 
nature  of  the  bill ;  but  he  found  this  was  a 
hopeless  task,  for  of  the  whole  vestry^ 
which  was  composed  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons, there    were   not    two    who  could 
understand  two    lines  of  it ;  and  this  he 
believed  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
generally  throughout  Ireland.     He  had 
then  resorted  to  the  right  hon*  gentleman's 
circular  letter,  in  which  they  were  direct- 
ed to  an  admirable  clause,   which  had 
found  its  way  into  the  bill  by  accident. 
The    rector    being    present    the    vestry  - 
were  afraid  to  say  any  thing  before  him» 
as  to  the  value  of  the  parish.     No  one 
would  speak.   It  was  then  suggested,  that 
the  rector  should  state  what  sum  he  would 
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take ;  but  he  declined.  They  had  then  :  nught,  at  any  rate,  enable  the  proprietoca 
to  bid  up  to  the  rector.  At  first  100/.  a  |  of  land  to  purchase  up  the  tithes  and  ex- 
year  was  offered,  and  rejected.  The  :  tinguish  them,  instead  of  continuing  the 
parishioners  would  make  no  offer  that  was  j  system  of  annual  bargains,  which  was  to 
accepted,  and  therefore  adjourned.  They  go  on  under  the  proposed  bill.  The  bill  of 
met  again;  and  the  rector  moved  a  series  |  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  so  far  from  hav- 
of  resolutions  which  were  all  ncgptived,  •  ing  succeeded,  had  entirely  failed  of  ita 
and  so  the  vestry  ended.  At  another  !  object.  The  measure  was  wrong  in  prin- 
vtstry  he  (Mr.  G.)  was  also  chosen  |  ciple  ;  for  he  ought  to  have  begun  by 
chairman.      The  rector  then  agreed  to  !  removing   the  causes   of  irritation,  and 


receive  400/.  a  year,  but  then  csme  the 
question,  as  to  the  average  to  be  taken 
every  three  years.  The  clergyman  ad- 
journed the  meeting  for  a  month,  and 
read  the  act  very  attentively.  He  calculated 
the  effect  of  the  averases,  and  said— '*  I 
will  agree  to  take  40o£  a  year ;  but  three 


enabling  individuals  to  purchase  up  their 
titles.  Thu  would  have  been  the  right 
course,  instead  of  coming  down,  a»  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did,  jreer  after  year, 
to  patch  up  a  system  which  was  rotten 
from  its  foundation.  He  hoped  Uio 
House  would  not  allow  the  bill,  he  should 


years  hence,  when  the  new  average  is  '  feci  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  for 
taken,  I  shall  lose  75/.  a  year ;  which  1  |  leave  to  bring  in  an  amended  bill,  which 
ahall  not  consent  to.''  1  he  clergyman  would  only  have  the  efiiecl  of  heapins  lo- 
proposcd  then,  that  the  parish  should  agree  gislation  on  legislation,  and  compoundiiig 
m  vestry  to  nay  him  500/.   a  jear,    he    that  which  was  already  too  confused. 

fiving  a  bona  to  take  no  more  than  400/.  Mr.  Secretary  Pcd  said,  that  if  the 
[e  (Mr.G.),  Iiad  doubted  the  legality  of  present  were  a  motion  for  tlie  Speaker 
this  contrivance ;  but  the  clergyman  told  .  leaving  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  orgoing 
him  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  archbishop  •  into  a  committee,  there  might  be  some 
and  was  very  anxious  for  an  agreement ;  I  ground  for  the  opposition  of  the  hoU* 
but  the  difficulties  were  not  removed,  and    member  for  Aberdeen  ;  but  really  there 


that  vestry  adjourned  for  six  months.  In 
fact,  all  were  ready,  clergy  and  parish- 
ioners, to  come  to  an  agreement :  but  as 
to  the  bill,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  act 
upon  it.  As  to  the  proposal  to  take  the 
average  for  seven  instead  of  three  years, 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  highly  disap- 
proved of,  both  by  the  gentry  and  the 
clergy.    Of  the  prices  for  three  years  a 


was  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  that 
opposition,  when  it  was  considered,  thai 
this  was  merely  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  As  to  the  documenta 
which  had  been  moved  for  relative  to  tliia 
subject,  his  right  hon.  friend  was  as  anxi« 
ous  as  the  hon*  member  for  Aberdeen 
could  be,  that  the  House  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  every  information,  and  that 


guess  might  be  formed,  but  not  for  seven  those  documents  should  be  laid  on  the 
years,  lie  thought  it  would  be  better  to  !  table  before  this  measure  was  discussed* 
let  the  act  go  on  for  a  few  years,  to  see  He  should  feel  that  he  was  fighting  with  a 
the  effect  of  it;  or  at  least  to  leave  it  open  shadow,  if  he  contended  for  one  moment 
to  the  parties  compounding  to  agree  for    with  such  an  argument  as  that  which  had 


seven  or  for  twenty  one  years. 

Mr.     Huine  did  not  find  himself  in* 
formed  by  the  statement    of  the    right 


been  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen.  1  f  his  right  hon.  firiend  bed 
deferred  moving  for  leave  to  bring^  in 


hon.  gentleman,  of  the  real  nature  of  this  bill  to  a  later  period  of  the  session, 
the  alterations  proposed ;  but  he  was  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  have 
convinced  that  by  this  sort  of  legisla-  been  one  of  the  first  to  object  to  the 
tion  no  good  would  be  done  to  Ireland,  j  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  having 
The   real   remedy   for  the  evil    was  to    been  brought  early  enough    before    the 


break  up  the  Church  establishment  in 
Ireland.  Nothing  else  would  be  effectual 
[hearl  hear!].  The  members  of  the 
established  church  in  Ireland  were  but  as 


House.  The  present  motion  would  pledge 
no  man  to  any  opinion  on  the  merita  of 
the  bill :  there  would  be  ample  opportu* 
nity  hereafter  for  considering  its  details; 


one  out  of  fourteen,  and  they  made  and  he  should  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
the  other  thirteen  pay  for  the  support  i  House,  if  he  said  any  thing  in  reply  to  the 
of  their  church. .  The  government  would    opposition  which  had  been  made  to  so  fair 


do  well  to  follow  the  example  that  had 
been  set  them  in  other  countries,  and  to 
remove  Uiia  source  of  irritation.    They 


and  reasonable  a  proposition.  With 
respect  to  the  observations  which  h^d  faU 
leo  frpm  the  hou.  inenabcr  for  Wickiow, 
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if  ever  he  had  heard  a  speech  in  favour  of 
a  modoiii  it  was  the  speech  of  that  hon. 
nemher ;  for  the  hon.  memher  bad  stated, 
that  he  had  heen  chairman  at  two  meet- 
ings, at  each  of  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  explain  to  the  vestry  the  object  ef  die 
bill. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Clzrk  or  THE  Orbnancb.]  The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  was 
brought  up.  On  the  first  resolution  being 
read, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  observed,  that  the  salary 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnsnee  was  very 
inadeqiuUe  to  the  labours  he  had  to  dis- 
eharge,  and  to  the  rank  and  station  of  the 
individual;  for  the  office  wu  generally 
filled  by  a  member  of  parliament.  As  he 
had  formerly  filled  the  office,  he  knew  that 
Ifae  time  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
was  wholly  employed ;  and  he  thought  the 
present  salary,  wbidi  was  under  UOOOL  a 
year,  much  too  low.  The  offices  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty,  which 
were  of  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the 
Clerk  of  .the  Ordnance,  were  more  amply 
paid.  When  he  held  the  office,  the  salary 
sras  double  its  present  amount ;  and  yet 
he  never  tliought  he  was  paid  too  much 
(abiughj.  Hedidnotspeak with  reference 
particular  individual  who  might  fill  the  to 
any  office  no  w,'oratany. future  period,  but  he 
thought  this  officer  justly  entitled  to  dou- 
ble the  salary  he  at  present  received.  He 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  motion  on  the 
subject,  but  he  trusted  ministers  would 
lake  it  into  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thought,  without 
any  reference  to 'the  comparative  claims  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Admi- 
ralty, that  this  subject  was  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  his  majesty's  government. 
He  was  not,  of  course,  prepared  to  give 
any  assurance  on  the  subject,  as  such  an 
^nrangement  did  not  rest  with  him  per- 
aonally,  but  he  repeated,  that  tlie  subject 
deserved  consideration. 

Mr.  Hume  trusted  that  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  expressed  his  readineas  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  an  officer  in  the  Ord- 
«anee  department,  because  the  duties  of 
ihe  office  were  too  heavy  for  the  salary, 
he  would  also  be  ready  to-reduoethe  sala- 
ries of' some  other  officers  In  the  same 
idepartment  whose  salaries  were  too  heavy 
finr  their  duties. 

"Bakrack  Departmbkt.]  On  the 
re8olutkm«<  That  114,581/.  be  granted  for 
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dafiraying  the  charge  of  the  Ondnanee 
Barrack  department," 

Mr.  HobhoMse  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  opposite  was  mistakeEU 
when  he  had  coiUended,  the  other  night, 
that  the  system  of  Barracks  was  recog- 
nised by  the  petition  ef  rights.  Com- 
plaiots  were  made,  indeed,  at  the  period  to 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  adverted, 
of  the  bHletiog  of  soldiers,  on  the  people, 
but  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  stand* 
ing  army  at  that  tinse.  The  barrack  sys- 
tem had  long  ago  been  decided  against, 
as  a  novel  and  unconstitutional  mode  of 
lodging  a  standing  army.  That  system 
was  (»lculated,  penhaps,  to  turn  out  a 
finer  soldier  for  the  parade— -a  livise 
machine,  more  likely  to  pay  prompt  and 
implicit  obedience  to  his  omcers;  hut  he 
was  sure  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  who 
was  not  less  an  excellent  oitisen,  than  an 
hauourableaoldier,  did  not  wish  io  make  a 
mere  automaton  of  a  soldier,  or  to  peipe- 
tuate  a  system  which  separated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soldier  and  the  eitixea. 
Long  before  the  exiateoce  of  the  barrack 
^stem,  our  sbldiecs  had  distingnished 
tnemsalves  by  vietories,  asaplendtaas  any 
which  had  since  been  obtained.  The 
soldier  who  mixed  freely  with  his  country- 
men might  not  make  so  good  n  asar hinr 
for  the  parade,  but  he  was  a  better  ommi, 
and  a  better  citizen.  The  union  of  the 
oharaoters  of  the  soldier  and  the  citiacn 
had  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  oar 
ablest  constituliooal  writers.  The  gaUant 
officer  had  told  /them  tlie  other  night,  and 
perhaps  he  could  not  be  blaoaed  for  doing 
so,  when  surrounded  with  such  applasiders, 
that  the  people  of  England  had  theanelvee 
called  for  barracks  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  support  of  that  opinion  he  had 
quoted  the  bill  of  rights,  but  the  bill  of 
rights  only  denounc^  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  the  people  as  a  grievanoe. 
How,  then,  could  the  gaUant  officer,  in 
mu*th  or  in  seriousness,  as  an  argument, 
or  as  a  piece  of  wsggery,  interpret  such  a 
declaration  into  a  preference  of  thebarrack 
to  the  billeting  system  ?  If  he  was 
anxious  to  aFcertam  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  on  the  subject,  let  him 
look  both  to  the  practice  of  our  anoestors, 
and  to  the  sentiments  entertained  at  the 
present  day ;  or,  rather,  let  him  confess, 
that  the  system  owed  its  support  to  those 
alone  who  maintained  the  necessity  of 
arming  one  portion  of  the  people  against 
the  rest.  Ifthere  existed  no  other  use  in 
the  motion  with  which  he  should  conclude, 
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it  would  shevr  that  there  was  one  person 
in  the  House  at  least,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  were  many,  who  knew 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
better  than  to  coincide  with  the  gallant 
officer's  account  of  it,  and  who  respect- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  country  too 
welt  to  approve  of  a  system  incompa- 
tible with  its  spirit. — The  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  following 
amendment  to  the  resolution : 

«  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815, 
more  than  2,500,000/.  sterling  have  been 
expended  in  the  Barrack  department  esta- 
blished in  (ircat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
that  136,531/.  are  proposed  to  be  devot- 
ed to  the  same  object  in  the  current  year. 

<<  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  a 
part  of  the  sum  so  required  is  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
barrack  on  the  site  of  the  King's  Mews,  at 
Charing-cross;  and  that  thus,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster, 
another  military  station,  separating  the 
soldier  from  the  citizen,  is  to  be  added  to 
the  many  similar  establishments  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

**  That  this  House  cannot  but  view 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  a  system 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  laws 
and  usages  of  England,  such  as  they  find 
them  expounded  by  all  the  authorities 
who  have  treated  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  more  particularly  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstonc,  wlio,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  England,  afler 
expressly  declaring  that  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  these  kingdoms,  know  no  such 
state  as  that  of  a  perpetual  standing 
soldiery  ;  makes  use,  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  of  the  following  remarkable 
words  : — *  Nothing,  then,  according  to 
these  principles,  ought  to  be  more  guard- 
ed against  in  a  free  state,  than  making  the 
military  power,  when  such  a  one  is  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  on  foot,  a  body  too  distinct 
from  the  people.  Like  ours,  therefore,  it 
ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and 
limited  time ;  the  soldiers  also  should  live 
intermixed  with  the  people  ;  no  separate 
camp — no  barracks — no  inland  fortresses 
should  be  allowed  ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  still  better,  if,  by  dismissing  a  stated 
number,  and  enlisting  others,  at  every 
renewal  of  their  term,  a  circulation  could 
be  kept  up  between  the  army  and  the 
people,  and  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  be 
more  iDtimately  connected  together.' 
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**  That  this  House  partaking,  therefore, 
those  free  sentiments  with  the  great  com- 
mentator on  the  laws  of  this,  their  coun- 
try, and  wishing  to  discourage  the  military 
system  therein  decried,  will  not  vote  a 
larger  sum  than  90,000/.  for  the  barrack 
department  in  Great  Britain  in  the  cur- 
rent year ;  and  this  House  further  humbly 
begs  leave  to  urge,  that  no  new  barrack 
for  soldiers  ought  to  be  erected  in  the 
midst  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis.** 

Sir  //.  Ilardinge  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  question  he  would 
take  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
avoid  it  altogether,  as  it  had  been  sufficient- 
ly discussed  on  a  former  occasion.  He 
would  undertake,  however,  to  shew  how 
the  barrack  system  came  to  be  so  generally 
extended.  It  was  well  known,  that  vari- 
ous petitions  had  been  presented,  from 
time  to  time,  praying  for  relief  from  the 
billeting  system,  which,  at  the  breaking^ 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was  resort- 
ed to  as  an  act  of  necessity.  In  I SOS^^ 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  govern- 
ment deemed  it  advisable  to  send  troops 
to  the  coast,  u  a.  means  of  providing- 
against  invasion.  It  was  impossible  to 
provide  the  troops  so  employed  with  quar- 
ters at  the  public-houses  in  those  districts^ 
and  various  petitions  against  it  were  again 
forwarded  to  parliament.  Accordingly  it 
was  determined,  in  order  to  relieve  the 

f)eoplc  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  bil- 
eting  system,  that  several  barracks  should 
be  built  within  those  districts.  Govern- 
ment could  not,  therefore,  be  charged  with 
having  built  those  barracks  in  opposition 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  iioce  they 
were  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Besides,  the  number  of 
these  barracks  had  been  greatly  diminish- 
ed since  the  peace.  The  boo.  gentleman 
had  stated  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  erect  barracks  at  Cbarin^-croB8y 
as  one  of  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
vote ;  but  whatever  might  eventually  be 
done  upon  that  subject,  he  was  not  him- 
self apprised  of  any  intention  to  convert 
the  Kings  Mews  into  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diery. The  Board  of  Ordnance,  in  fact, 
had  no  power  to  decide  the  questioD« 
though  he  would  confess  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, such  a  change  would  be  attended 
with  great  advantage.  He  would  oppoae 
this  single  fact  to  all  the  reasoning  of  the 
hon.  gentleman— ^hat  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  all  the  soldiery  in  London  wwe 
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dispersed  in  billeU  about  the  towD,  and 
that  their  discipline  was  so  far  destroyed 
and  their  morals  so  corrupted  by  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  them,  tlmt  in  the 
year«  1791,  1792  and  1793,  among  the 
number  of  public  executions,  out  of  every 
fourteen  that  were  hanged  there  was  one 
guard&raan.  Since  the  establishment  of 
barracks,  the  case  was  so  far  altered,  that 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a  guardsman 
being  arraigned.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  consider  the  subject  dispassion- 
ately, that  the  soldiers  were  not  only 
much  more  exposed  to  acquire  profligate 
habits  under  the  billeting  system,  and  to 
commit  outrages  when  removed  from  the 
control  of  their  officers,  but  were  also 
more  likely  to  relax  in  their  discipline ; 
for  when  a  soldier  went  to  billet  he  depo- 
sited his  arms  in  the  armoury,  from  whence 
he  di<l  not  take  them  again  until  he  was 
summoned  to  parade;  he  had  therefore 
I^s  of  the  habits  of  a  soldier.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  a  large  metropolis  like  London,  the  es- 
tablishment of  barracks  had  a  tendency 
to  make  better  soldiers  and  better  men, 
than  the  former  practice  of  dispersing 
ihero  through  the  metropolis  in  public 
houses* 

Mr.  Hume  contended  that  the  arguments 
of  the  gallant  officer  were  not  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  He 
had  described  a  state  of  expected  invasion 
but  we  were  now  at  peace«  and  conse- 
q^ently  exempted  from  the  necessity  upon 
which  he  had  rested  his  defence  of  the 
system.  A  man  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citi- 
jEen  when  he  became  a  soldier,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  automaton,  to- 
be  moved  only  by  the  will  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  If  they  wished  to  keep 
the  soldiers  separate  from  the  people,  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  multiply 
barracks  through  the  town.  They  might 
remove  them  from  the  houi^es  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  sum  called  for  by  this  grant 
was  monstrous,  and  the  object  of  it  was, 
to  maintain  a  military  despotism.  For 
these  reasons  he  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  friend. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  * 

Cattle  ill-thiatmbnt  Bill.]  Mr. 
XL  Martin  having  moved,  that  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  agaiosf  the  hon.  member's  mea- 


sures, except  that  of  voting  against  them  • 
He  now,  however,  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  By  the  bill 
which  the  hon.  member  had  introduced 
this  session,  it  was  made  an  oHence  to 
overload  a  horse.  Now,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  what  load  was  suited  to 
a  horse's  strength  ?  He  had  seen  a  littlo 
pony  who  could  carry  his  noble  friend 
near  him  (lord  Nugent)  with  the  great- 
est ease.  It  would  be  difficult  however 
to  find  many  a  large  horse  that  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  do  the  same  thing.  He 
was  willing  to  admit,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  have  done  good,  if  he  had  al- 
lowed his  bill  of  last  session  to  remain 
unaltered.  He  would  state  why  he  must 
doubt  the  humanity  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. On  a  former  evening,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  made  a  motion  to  prevent  the  tortur- 
ing of  men,  by  flogging.  As  a  matter*of 
course  he  had  expected  that  (he  hon.  mem- 
ber would  have  given  him  his  vote ;  but  to 
his  great  surprise  he  found,  that  that  hon. 
member  who  was  so  anxious  to  protect 
oxen,  and  who  sympathized  so  much  with 
the  sufferings  of  dogs  and  cats,  did,  with- 
out the  slightest  remorse,  consign,  as  far 
as  his  vote  went,  73,000  British  soldiers 
to  the  torture  of  the  lash.  He  would 
move  by  way  of  amendment,  "  that  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  re- 
solve itself  into  the  said  committee.** 

The  ^ittorney^general  rose  to  second 
the  amendment.  The  present  bill,  he  said, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  vexatious  and  every 
way  unnecessary.  The  definition  of  the 
offence  in  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Galwav  had  introduced  last  year  was 
the  wilful  ill-treatment  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle. He  understood,  however,  that  the 
object  of  the  present  bill  was  to  render 
the  ill-treatment  of  those  animals,  arising 
from  inadvertence  and  negligence,  a  mis- 
demeanour. There  was  one  clause  of 
the  bill  which,  in  charity  to  the  framer, 
he  hoped  would  be  withdrawn.  He  al- 
luded to  the  clause  which  authorized  any 
individual  to  apprehend  a  person  in  the 
act  of  ill-treating  cattle.  He  kpew  from 
the  zeal  which  the  hon.  member  had  here- 
tofore  displayed  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
that  not  a  week  would  elapse  before  he 
would  be  forced  into  some  desperate  con- 
flict in  attempting  to  enforce  the  law.  He 
remembered  that  the  hon.  member  had 
been  extremely  anxious  to  introduce  the 
word  •'bull"  into  the  bill  of  last  year. 
After  a  long  discussion,  however,  the  bull 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.    The 
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hon.  member,  however,  contrived  to  in* 
troduce  the  words  ^  or  other  cattle/*  and 
he  had  been  endeavouring,  during  the 
last  year,  to  persuade  the  magistrates  that 
the  bull  was  included  in  that  description. 
He  supposed  it  was  for  the  same  object 
that  the  hon.  member  had  introduced  the 
words  *<  or  other  cattle''  into  the  pretent 
bill.  He  objected  to  having  the  bull  in- 
troduced thus  covertly.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber should  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
brhig  it  in  openly. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  convinced  that  the 
bill  of  his  hon.  friend,  ridiculed  as  it  had 
been,  had  already  conferred  great  benefit 
upon  the  community.  He  conceived  the 
object  of  the  present  bill  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  was  ttierefore  disposed  to  go  in- 
to the  committee  upon  it. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  said,  he  was  not  unin- 
formed, that  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen intended  to  shew  him  up.  He  would 
•ay  further,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  would  not  shew  up  the  hon- 
ourable man  who  represented  the  county 
of  Galway,  unless  he  had  the  license  of 
the  latter  for  so  doing.  With  respect  to 
bull-baiting  the  learned  attorney-general 
had  his  (Mr.  M's^  two  guineas  in  his 
pocket,  and  hod  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  a  bull  was  entitled  to  legal  protection. 

Dr.  Lushington  considered  the  present 
bill  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  act 
of  thelastyear ;  the  efiectof  which  act  was, 
that  the  public  feeling  was  no  longer 
shocked  with  those  atrocities  which  had 
so  long  disgraced  the  national  character. 
Lord  Lrskine  had,  years  ago,  endeavoured 
without  success,  to  provide  that  remedy, 
which  it  was  the  happier  lot  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Galway  to  effect. 

Mr.  fVunn  said,  he  should  oppose  the 
measure  for  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  oppose  the  existing  act  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Galway. 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  he  should  cordially 
support  the  motion.  He  bad  asked  a 
friend  what  effect  the  bill  of  last  year  had 
produced,  and  the  answer  was,  that  it  ^ad 
put  an  end  to  half  the  cruelty  which  for- 
merly prevailed  in  the  country. 

Mr.  fVarre  said,  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  cases  which  measures  of  this  kind 
brought  before  magistrates  were  in  gene« 
rai  of  so  doubtful  a  character,  that  it  was 
a  chance  whether  conviction  would  or 
would  not  take  place.  Now,  he  denied 
tin's  to  be  the  fact ;  for  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  cases  recently  prosecuted 
were  of  so  atrocious  a  character,  that  con- 
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viction  had  regularly  followed  accanaion. 
He  should  support  the  motion  for  Ui«  biQ 
going  into  a  committee.  Tlie  instaDces  of 
cruelty  to  animals  were  nuroeroui.  How 
of^en  were  horses,  in  the  last  eitremity^ 
forced  beyond  their  strength  and  urged 
forward  by  lighted  straw  l^ing  put  under 
them.  Would  not  any  man  who  witnes« 
sed  such  an  atrocity  feel  gratified  at  being 
enabled  to  send  ludi  Tagabonds  before  a 
magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridgeg  adverted  to  tbt 
shocking  barbarities  which  were  ererj 
day  practised  on  cattle,  and  said,  that 
there  never  was  a  measure  of  more  ho* 
manity  than  the  one  now  proposed  bj 
the  hon.  member  for  Galway.  He  brieflj 
pointed  out  the  evil  effects  which  an  ha- 
bitual practice  of  tormenting  animals,  or 
seeing  them  tormented,  produced  on  the 
mind,  and  illustrated  his  propositioo  bj 
an  allusion  to  Hogarth,  whose  hero,  com- 
menced his  progress  in  cruelty  with  tying 
a  canister  to  a  dog's  tali,  anci  ended  it  bj 
committing  murder. 

Mr.  Goii/!6ifni  objected  to  the  bill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  disproportion  would  it 
would  establidi  between  punishoiieot  and 
crime,  and  in  which  he  saw  an  attempt  to 
proceed  still  further  in  the  marcn  of 
penalty.  The  bill  of  last  session  had,  it 
was  said,  effected  much  good;  but,  be- 
cause it  did  not  do  all  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber contemplated,  he  now  came  forward, 
and  called  on  the  House  to  tolerate  a 
most  disproportionate  puntshosent,  bj 
making  the  offence  a  misdemeanour,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  G.  Banket  expressed  hit  anxiety 
to  go  into  a  committee,  where  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
all  the  details  of  the  measure.  He  muat 
object  most  strongly  to  the  apirit  of  leyitr 
with  which  the  question  had  oeen  ffeatedf, 
and  the  sort  of  argumenhtm  ad  komimeui 
which  had  been  so  frequently  resorted 
to. 

Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  against  the  bill. 
The  House,  he  said,  was  now  required  to 
increase  flie  punishment  for  this  offence, 
although  the  hon.  member  for  Galway 
had  shown  that  this  was  not  neceasary. 
The  hon.  member  had  himself  stated  to 
the  House,  that,  generally,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  conviction,  he  paid  the  penalty 
himself,  the  persons  accused  being  moatlr 
too  poor  to  pay  it.  Hiis,  surely,  profed, 
that  the  present  bill  was  suffimently  w^ 
vere. 

Mr.  /r.  Courtenag  objected  togoiag 
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into  the  committee.  If  the  act  of  last 
year  had  been  duly  executed  and  had 
been  found  inadequate,  that  might  lia?e 
been  a  good  reason  for  fresh  legislation ; 
but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  ne  could 
not  consent  to  create  a  new  misde- 
meanour. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared :  For  going  into  the  com- 
mittee 11.  Against  it  19.  There  being 
only  thirty  members  present,  the  House, 
of  course,  adjourned. 
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Wednesday^  March  10. 

Silk  Trads.I  Mr.  Ellice  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  Ribbon-weavers 
and  Silk- manufacturers  of  CoTentry,again8t 
the  proposed  alteration  in  thelaws  rela- 
live  to  the  Silk  Manufacture.  The  petition 
bad,  he  said,  been  in  his  hands  some  days, 
but  had  not  been  previously  presented, 
through  mistake.  He  presented  it  now 
for  the  purpose  of  avaihng  Utoself  of  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  leading 
men  in  the  trade  had  received  au  explana- 
tion from  the  Treasury  that  morning,  which 
gave  them  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
Those  of  Coventry  had  already  lef^  town 
with  the  determination  of  putting  all 
their  people  into  immediate  active  em- 
ployment. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  the  Silk  Boimties, 
Mr.  HoskisQpn  moved  '*  That  one  half  of 
the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
silk  manufactures  shall  be  allowed  on  aJl 
each  manufactures  as  having  been  ware- 
housed, shall  be  taken  out  for  home  coo* 
sumption  within  thirty  days  after  the  5th 
•f  April  1824." 

Mr.  EUiee  repeated,  that  the  depu* 
tation  of  silk  manufacturers  from  the 
country,  who  had  waited  on  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  on  this  subject,  had 
returned  home  perfectly  satisfied,  and  had 
considered  themselves  very  liberally  dealt 
with  by  his  majesty's  government.  There 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  silk  manufacturers 
of  the  city  of  London  that  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  on  government,  apd 
on  parliament,  a  further  extension  of 
time.  Knowing  what  he  did  of  the 
temper  of  the  House,  he  had  recom- 
mended the  parties  to  desist  from  any 
such  application  ;  lest,  should  the  matter 
be  a^ain  brought  under  consideration,  a 
curtailment,  instead  of  an  extension  of 
time,  should  be  the  consequence.      He 


thought  it  was  much  better  to  let  the  mat- 
ter stand  as  it  was,  especially  as  his 
majesty's  government  had  certainly  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  diminish  the 
inconveniences  which  might  result  from 
the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  HusHasson  observed,  that  undoubt- 
edly he  did  iiot  conceive  Uiat  any  propo- 
sition for  a  further  extension  ot  time 
would  be  favourably  received  by  the 
House.  In  his  own  opinion,  the  time  which 
had  been  granted,  was  not  at  all  called 
for ;  but  he  had  ceded  it,  in  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  the  parties  interested,  and 
with  a  view  to  conciliate,  as  much  as  pos* 
sible,  those  who  thought  their  interests 
might  suffer  by  the  measure. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  some  of 
the  smaller  dealers  were  under  apprehen- 
sion lest  their  goods  must  go  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  manufacturers. 

Mr.  UuskUion  replied,  that  every  thing 
would  be  done  tliat  could  be  done  to  fa- 
cilitate the  matter.  The  goods  would  be 
received  in  parcels,  and  there  would  be 
only  such  precautions  used  as  were  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  that  they  were  really 
new. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Survey  and  Valuation  or  Ire- 
land.] Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  rose 
to  move  two  resolutions  ;  the  onb  decla- 
ratory of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
a  new  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland, 
the  otlier  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  on  the  subject.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House 
long,  as  he  understood  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  oppose  his  motion.  In  fact," 
when  an  hon.  friend  of  his  gave  notice  of 
this  motion  for  him,  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  sum  in  the  estimstes  for 
the  year  to  be  applied  to  the  very  pur- 
pose of  carrying  such  a  survey  into  eflect* 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  his  majesty's 
government  thought  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  so  far  would  his  motion  be 
from  interfering  with  their  intentions,  that 
he  hoped  it  would  prove  in  cordial  unison 
with  them.  It  was  indispensable  that  an 
affiiir  of  such  magnitude  should  be  first 
considered  in  all  its  details  by  a  select 
committee  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Datoson  expressed  his  perfect  con- 
currence in  the  hon.  gentleman's  views, 
and  his  hope  that  the  whole  subject  would 
be  fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed.  For 
himself,  he  was  particularly  interested  Sa 
it ;  for  he  represented  a  county  which  bad 
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fuffered  more  from  the  present  system 
than  anj  other  in  Ireland.  He  trusted 
that  this  irould  be  only  the  beginnint;  of 
an  amelioration  of  the  evils  occasioned  by 
the  very  large  and  unequal  r»ies  now 
levied  in  Ireland  by  grand  jury  and  paro- 
chial assessments.  Nothing  could  be 
more  grossly  incorrect  und  deceptive  than 
the  present  surveys. 

Colonel  Trench  strongly  recommended 
that  the  new  surveys  should  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hoard  of  Ord- 
nance. They  would  then  be  executed  by 
men  of  science,  and  would  be  uniform 
and  satisfactory. 

Sir  J.  Neicport  expatiated  on  the  evils 
of  the  present  system,  but  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  surveys  were  executed  by  the 
Ordnance,  they  would  take  too  much 
time,  and  when  completed  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  required  purpose. 

Mr.  D,  Brozvne,  as  an  instance  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  present  survey",  men- 
tioned that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
M*Farlan  had  surveyed  the  county  of 
Mayo,  when  it  was  covered  with  snow. 

Mr,  Goulburn  thought  an  Ordnance 
survey  a  necessary  prehnunnry.  An  ac- 
curate map  of  the  country  would  be  an 
excellent  foundation  for  further  proceed- 
ings, 'i'ho  committee,  however,  would  be 
the  place  in  which  thi^i  and  all  other 
matters  of  detail  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously di!»cusised. 
•    The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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J'hursday^   May  IJ. 

Austrian  Loan  BtLL.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill, 

Lord  Holland  rose  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  this  measure.  He  said,  he 
v»as  certainly  ready  to  acknowledge,  and 
had  already  acknowledged,  that  though 
the  sum  received  on  this  transaction  was 
much  less  than  the  sum  that  was  due,  yet 
that  it  was  much  more  than  the  country, 
or  the  humble  individual  now  addres>ing 
their  lordiihips,  ever  expected  would  be 
paid  by  the  imperial  debtor.  He  must 
therefore  acknowledge,  that  much  ability 
appeared  to  hav-e  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing this  transaction  to  its  present  conclu- 
sion. There  was,  probably,  also  much 
exercise  of  good  temper  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  negotiation ;  for  as  it 
was  to  be  presumed  there  was  some  good 
feeling  in-  the  imperial  character,  it  wae 


doubtless  thought  advisable  not  to  expose* 
in  plain  terms  the  nature  of  the  settle* 
ment,  but  to  allow  the  debtor  to  take  credit 
for  some  virtue,  though  he  was  at  a  Joss 
what  that  virtue  might  be;  it  was  not 
generosity,  and  it  could  hardly  be  caiJed 
honerty.  He  was  ready,  however,  to  mci^ 
quiesce  in  this  bill,  and  to  concur  in  car- 
rying it  into  effect ;  but  not  in  the  state- 
ments and  recital  with  which  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  Commons.  He  did  not 
object  \to  much  to  the  language  of  the 
preamble  on  account  of  his  own  opinion, 
as  to  preserve  the  consistency  and  iM^nity 
of  parliament.  In  ncgociating  the  con- 
vention on  which  the  bill  was  founded, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  concealing 
the  sum  due,  and  stating  only  that  which 
was  paid.  He  was  aware  that  persona 
moving  in  high  situations  must  have  a,niee 
sense  of  honour,  or  at  least  were  always 
supposed  to  have  it ;  but  whether  they 
had  it  or  not,  from  the  modes  o(  courlt 
and  the  servility  un  fort  una  lely  too  com- 
mon in  human  nature,  that  quality  was 
always  attributed  to  them.  It  was  there- 
fore to  be  presumed,  that  those  who  ma- 
naged this  transaction  did  not  choose  to 
exhibit  it  to  one  of  the  parties  in  its  true 
light;  but  thought  it  necessary,  from  mo- 
tivcR  of  delicacy,  to  disguise,  as  far  as 
possible^  the  nature  of  it  from  his  imperial 
majesty;  whose  nice  sensibility  would 
doubtless  have  been  greatly  affected  if  he 
had  been  told,  that  he  was  compounding 
a  debt,  instead  of  honou*^ably  discharging 
it.  This  might  he  the  excuse  for  not 
stating  what  was  really  due  in  the  con- 
vention; but  he  saw  no  reason  for  the 
same  delicacy  in  an  act  of  parliament* 
Great  talent  must,  however,  have  been 
displayed  by  the  persons  who  managed 
this  aflPair,  in  persuading  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, that  his  large  debt  was  paid.  It  wae 
extremely  difficult  to  discover  bow  tbie 
persua^ion  could  have  been  produced,  and 
he  had  been  puzzling  himself  with  coii- 
jectures  about  it.  Perhaps  those  who 
acted  for  his  imperial  majesty  had  been 
pursuing  a  study  for  which  a  gentleman 
on  his  (lord  H*s)  entrance  into  life  was 
greatly  distinguished.  That  gentleQae, 
the  late  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  had  directed 
his  attention  to  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  words,  and  to  their  variotis  sppHcatiooa* 
In  spite  of  the  little  that  was  to  be  got  hy 
the  barren  nature  of  the  one  study|  -and 
the  sandy  foundation  of  the  other,  he  had 
carried  his  etymology  into  metapbyaicst 
in  order  to  account  for  the  diflerent  ahiides 
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lit  the  sense  of  v^ofdB.  Now,  as  it  did  not 
fif>pear  from  the  conYention  with  Austria, 
that  a  word  of  doubt  had  been  thrown  out 
as  to  the  sum  mentioned  being  less  than 
it  ought  to  have  been— as  there  was  no- 
where any  specification  6f  the  amount 
due— he  could  not  understand  by  what 
kind  of  logic  the  emperor  had  been  con- 
vinced that  the  debt  was  paid.  He  had, 
consequently,  been,  like  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
driveiv  to  etymology,  in  order  to  discover 
the  meaning  which  was  attached  in  the 
imperial  court  to  the  verb  ««to  pay.** 
Perhaps  the  negotiators  derived  it  from 
the  word  pagus^  because  it  was  from  dis* 
trict*,  or  towns,  or  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  that  ttW  payments  come,  according 
to  the  saying,  *^pagorum  popttli  vecligalia 
premuntur*' ;  and  this  was  what  all  who 
were  lavish  of  the  public  money,  whether 
emperors  or  legislators,  should  well  con- 
sider and  bear  in  mind.  Another  word, 
however,  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
idea  conveyed  in  the  convention.  It 
might  come  from  pacio  or  pactscor^  be- 
cause the  imperial  negotiator  considered 
the  matter  done  and  settled,  the  bargain 
carried  into  effect,  and  completed  by  the 
payments  If  this  would  not  do,  perhaps 
their  lordships  would  allow  that  the  deri- 
vation might  be  from  pacarCf  to  make 
tractable,  and  also  to  pacify,  satisfy,  and 
appease.  Thus  his  imperial  majesty  might 
be  taught  to  say,  '*  It  is  true  I  do  not  pay 
my  debts  in  full,  but  I  shall  give  some- 
thing to  pacify  and  appease  those  members 
of  the  British  parliament  who  have  been 
talking  so  loudly  and  so  freely  of  my  af- 
fairs." Something  had  accordingly  been 
done  to  pacify  and  appease  their  lord- 
ships. A  sum,  not  amounting  to  one- 
seventh  of  what  was  fairly  due,  had  been 
transmitted  to  this  country. — He  had  thus 
gone  through  most  of  the  words  from  which 
those  persons  who  amused  themselves  with 
such  studies  were  likely  to  account  for 
this  new  conventional  meaning  of  the  word 
••pay."  But  he  must  not  forget  the  word 
pecus ;  and  that  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  golden  fleece,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  his  imperial  majesty's  fa- 
mily from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
according  to  which  the  House  of  Austria, 
with  reference  to  this  transaction,  might 
still  say"  ••  Pretium  non  vile  laboris."  As 
much  ingenuity  had  doubtless  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  learned  men  of  Austria,  in 
satisfying  any  imperial  scruples  which 
might  have  existed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
paying  one's  debts,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
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that  theif  Isboiirs  would  more  reconette 
their  emperor  to  learning.  He  had  heard 
stories  of  a  visit  paid  some  years  ago  by- 
his  imperial  majesty  to  Italy,  in  the  course 
of  which  that  sovereign  was  said  to  have 
exhibited  no  great  desire  to  encourage 
any  kind  of  study.  From  what  was  re- 
ported, it  would  appear  that  l)is  imperial' 
majesty  wanted  for  subjects  men  wh<y 
never  troubled  themselves  either  with 
reading  or  thinking.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that,  the  next  time  his  imperial  majesty 
should  visit  his  loyaV  and  learned  university 
of  Pavia,  he  would  show  that  he  enters 
taineii  a  grateful  sense  of  the  service  which- 
some  clever  scholars  had  rendered  him  by 
so  ably  glossing  over  the  word  *•  pay. 
Then,  indeed,  he  might  be  expected  te 
exclaim — 

''  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo*8  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

But,  let  the  court  of  Vienna  explain  the 
matter  as  it  might,  it  was  for  their  lord* 
ships  to  take  care  that  thej  did  not'  pass 
a  bill  which  on  the  face  of  it,  suppressed 
a  fact  and  contained  an  absurdity.  The 
preamble  recited,  that  this  country  had 
granted  two  loans  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  it  was  afterwards  stated  that  his 
imperial  majesty  would  pay  2,.'>00,000l. 
in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  thus  contracted. 
Now,  it  might  be  convenient  to  give  up 
claiming  the  full  repayment,  and  to  be  sa- 
tis6ed  and  appeased  with  these  2,500,000/.; 
but  why  was  not  the  amount  of  the  debt 
stated?  Were  their  lordships  aware  of 
the  amount  of  the  sums  which  this  country 
had  expended  on  Austria  ?  Besides  sub- 
sidies, the  debt  in  question  arose  from  two 
loans  contracted  for,  the  one  in  the  year 
1795,  the  other  in  the  vear  1797.  Two 
reasons  were  assigned  for  granting  these 
loans.  The  first  was,  that  the  money  af» 
forded  facilities  for  bringing  Austria  into 
the  field  ;  the  second,  that  good  security 
was  given  by  that  power  for  the  repay- 
ment; indeed,  it  was  boasted  in  that 
House,  that  the  security  was  as  solid  at 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  tri- 
umphantly said,  that  we  could  sue  the 
emperor  for  the  money  in  his  own  courts* 
These  reasons,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  Austria  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  were  the  grounds  ureedfof  this 
profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  money* 
But,  what  was  the  result  of  this  extra- 
vagance i    Part  of  the  money  ansiag  from 
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these  loans  wss  actuaUy  not  naid  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  until  after  he  had 
made  peace,  and  was  in  his  turn  paying 
money  to  the  enemy  of  this  country.  After 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  concluded, 
remittances  of  the  instalments  of  these 
loans  were  made  to  Austria.  The  two 
loans  amotioted  to  more  than  six  millions, 
and  this  country  was  bound  for  the  pay* 
ment  both  of  principal  and  interest.  Great 
Britain  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities  for  twenty-five  years, 
which  on  the  whole  amounted  to  more 
than  5,000,000/.;  as  to  the  interest,  it 
appeared  that  his  imperial  majesty  never 
paid  it  for  more  than  one  year.  These 
annuities,  added  to  the  original  debt  made 
about  12,600,000/.  But  we  were  still  bound 
to  pay  for  a  time  about  223,000/.,  which, 
taken  at  the  present  rate  of  the  money 
market,  might  be  reckoned  at  other  5 
millions.  So  that,  with  what  was  paid  and 
what  was  lost,  the  bargain  cost  the  couiv- 
try  altogether  about  17^  millions.  This 
was  the  amount,  without  calculating  com- 
pound interest,  which  he  might  fairly  have 
clone.  For  this  vast  sum  all  that  was  now 
paid  was  2i  millions.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  his  imperial  majesty  did  not 
choose  to  describe  it ;  but  he  saw  no  rea- 
aon  why  it  should  not  have  been  fairly 
recorded  by  the  framers  of  thfs  bill*  He 
had  heard  that  this  extraordinary  settle- 
ment of  an  account  had  somewhere  or 
other  been  considered  as  a  <<  God-send.'* 
Such  a  description  of  the  transaction  cer- 
tainly was  not  very  decorous  to  the  em- 
peror of  Austria ;  for  it  was  a  plain  ac- 
knowledgment, that  to  pay  his  debts  was 
the  last  thing  expected  by  tliose  who  were 
the  loudest  in  their  approbation  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  sense  of  honour  and 
justice.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
would  be  said  of  a  similar  case  in  the  city 
of  London.  Were  he  to  go  within 
Temple-bar  with  a  promissory-note  for 
10,000/.,  and  inq^uire  the  character  of  the 
person  whose  signature  it  bore,  would 
It  not  be  strange  if,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, some  one  should  launch  out  m 
praise  of  the  acceptor,  and  say— **0h, 
there's  not  an  honester  man  in  the  world, 
nor  one  more  able  and  willing  to  pay  his 
debts'*r->and  after  all  were  to  end  with 
the  observation,  "  if  you  get  1,000/.  from 
him,  for  your  note,  it  will  be  a  God- 
Bend.''-'It  had  seemed  necessary  for  him 
to  say  thus  much,  to  dissipate  the  delusion 
wImo  preyailedy  and  to  make  it  be  kept 
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ID  mind,  that  the  money  recthred  wta  really 
nothing  more  than  a  small  composition 
for  a  large   debt.      These   2,500,0002. 
seemed,  however,  to  be  received  by  cer- 
tain persons,  as  if  a  shower  of  gold  bad 
descended  upon  them.    They  seemed  at 
a  loss  what  to  do   with  it,  and  looked 
anxiously  about  for  objects  to  expend  it 
upon.    *•  How  shall  we  lay  it  outr  Doea 
the  Church  want  any  thing?    Does  the 
Crown  want  any  thing  V*  were  the  excla- 
mations   which   this    God-send  excited. 
Now,  if  their  lordships*  House,  or  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  thought  fit  to 
give  the  public  money  to  the  building  of 
palaces  or  churches— -and,  by-lhe-by,  -  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  oneof  theridiestchurchea 
in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  be  ever  heard 
of  that  never  did  any  thing  for  itaelf — be 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  such  an  applice- 
tion  of  money  might  not  be  right ;  that 
was  a  question  for  consideration ;  but  cer- 
tainly, the  reason  of  its  being  rieht  was 
not  the  receipt  of  this  money  mm  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  though   the  whole 
manner  in  whk:h  the  subject  had  been 
treated  tended  to  impress   that  opinion 
on  the  public    The  people  of  England, 
like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  recrived  none 
of  the  dew  which  was  &}ling  around  them. 
A   commission   had  been  appointed  for 
regulating  the  repairs  of  Windsor  Palace. 
To  this  he  seriously  objected.    Whatever 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  done  in  thai 
way,  ought  to  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  legal  and  official  servants  of  the 
crown,  on  their  responsibility.    He  said 
this  solely  from  a  just  constitutional  jea- 
lousy.     Those   who  had  promoted  thia 
measure— among  whom  were  many  pei^ 
sops  whom  he  respected — ^would  not  sup« 
pose  that  he  reflected  on  the  appointment 
of  this  committee  on  any  other  ground* 
than  that  he  considered  it  derogatory  to 
the  Crown.      It  was  derogatory  to  the 
Crown;  because  the  constitution  always 
supposed  that  it  was  left  to  the  coQatitu<- 
tional  officers  of  the  Crown  to  determine 
what  money  ought  to  be  expended  on 
such  objects.    It  might  be  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  commission  was  to  take  care 
that  nothing  unsuitable  to  the  honour  of 
the  country  should  be  done.    That,  how- 
ever, was  a  reason  which  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  Crown.    But  even 
viewed  in  that  way,  he  could  not  look  at 
the  institution  of  a  committee  of  taste  sta 
the  best  means  of  attaining  such  an  object. 
In  the  affiiirs  of  government  be  waa  witU 
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ing  to  go  at  far  m  most  people— indeed, 
many  of  hit  friends  thought  he  went  too 
far  in  support  of  the  maxim  that  "  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom." 
But,  in  a&irs  of  taste  as  well  as  of  war, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  direction  ought 
to  be  left  to  one  individual ;  because,  as 
the  former  required  promptness  of  execu- 
tion, so  did  the  latter  simplicity  of  design; 
and  these  advantages  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  trusting  to  individuals.  He 
need  not  go  far  from  their  lordships'  House 
to  6nd  many  instances,  which  might  prove 
that  committees  of  taste,  thougbcomposed 
of  men  of  great  eminence  in  various  de- 
partments, never  produced  any  thing  that 
did  honour  to  the  country,  it  was  not, 
however,  on  this  ground  that  he  objected 
to  the  commission,  but  because itsappoint- 
ment  was  an  invasion  of  the  constitution. 
If  any  thing  more  important  than  another 
had  been  gained  to  this  country  by  the 
Revolution,  it  was  the  necessity  tinder 
which  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
placed,  of  having  the  confidence  of  par- 
liament. He  was  therefore  against  lessen- 
ing their  responsibility.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  always  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Crown ;  but  that 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  confi- 
dence of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  evil  to  which 
this  measure  tended  was  desired.  It  was 
not  done,  he  believed,  from  design,  but 
arose  out  of  that  convenience  of  the  mo- 
ment, upon  which  the  noble  earl  the  other 
night  excused  another  measure.  Tlieir 
lordships  ought,  however,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  thd  tendency  of  thus  yield- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  the  moment. 
He  should  therefore  move,  that  this  bill 
be  re-committed,  with  the  intention  of  al- 
tering the  preamble. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  noble  lord  had  been 
very  entertaining  in  the  first  part  of  his 
speech.  After  attending,  however,  to  it 
very  closely,  he  could  not  clearly  discover 
what  the  noble  lord's  object  was.  When 
the  noble  lord  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  call  the  consideration  of  the  House 
to  tliis  bill,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
in  view  to  object  to  the  phraseology 
of  it,  as  not  sufficiently  describing  what 
was  meant  to  be  epact^.  Now  no  per- 
son could  suppose  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  draw  up  such  a  bill  as  the  present, 
m  a  very  ofieosive  manner  to  one  of  the 
parties.    But,  What  more  eooM  be  done 


than  to  refer  to  the  transacUon  as  it  took 
place?  The  fact  was,  that  a  loan  had 
been  granted  to  Austria,  and  this  country 
had  accepted  a  sum  in  lieu  of  the  whole 
demand;  The  real  object  of  the  noble 
lord  appeared  tq  be  lather  to  read  the 
House  a  lecture  on  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment,  than  to  make  any  amendment  on 
the  bill.  Had  this  been  done  fairly,  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  objectionable; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  acted  like  a  coun* 
sel  stating  a  case,  and  had  brought  for* 
ward  every  thing  unfavourable  to  the  side 
he  opposed,  carefully  keeping  in  the  back 
ground  every  thing  tending  to  the  honour 
of  the  Austrian  government.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued,  that  this  money  had  been 
granted  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  with- 
out any  necessity — as  if  no  wars  had  in« 
tervened,  between  the  time  at  which  it 
was  advanced,  and  the  time  of  payment ; 
and  as  if  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned 
for  letting  it  lie  over  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  He  appealed  to  their  lordshipe 
whether  any  person  listening  to  the  no- 
ble lord's  speech  would  not  consider  this 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  transaction  ?  The 
whole  question,  however,  at  the  time  the 
loan  was  granted,  was,  whether  it  woaM 
be  better  to  give  Austria  six  millions  m 
that  way  or  as  a  subsidy  ?  Many  per- 
sons thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  granted  it  as  a  subsidy  than  m 
a  loan;  and  certainly  at  the  time  the 
transaction  was  carried  into  effect,  thcfre 
was  no  individual  who  voted  for  the  loan 
who  would  not  have  voted  for  giving  the 
money  as  a  subsidy.  It  was  true,  as  the 
noble  lord  said,  that  some  of  the  instal- 
ments had  been  remitted  after  the  peace 
of  Campo  Fonnio ;  but  af^er  that  peace, 
Austria  had  been  engaged  in  no  less  than 
four  wars ;  namely,  the  war  which  termi- 
nated with  the  battles  of  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden  ;  the  war  which  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  the  .war 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  of 
Wagram ;  and  the  war  which  terminated 
with  the  battle  which  brought  the  affiurs 
of  Europe  into  the  state  in  which  they 
were  now  placed.  He  believed  that  no 
public  man,  who  had  examined  the  trans- 
actions of  those  times,  could  fail  to  be 
convinced,  that  Austria  had  in  all  thoae 
wars,  foueht  to  the  last— that  she  had 
never  yielded  but  from  necessity,  and  was 
always  ready  to  rise  again,  against  the 
common  enemy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  becsLme  this  government  to 
consider  what  was  due  to  Austria.    He 
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iMd  dready  itated.  that  there  had  been 
four  wan  since  the  loan  was  granted. 
During  those  wars  three  subsidies  had 
been  grante<l  to  Austria;  and,  in  grant- 
ing those  subsidies,  not  a  word  had  been 
Mid  on  the  subject  of  this  loan.  When 
the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  were  in  of. 
fice,  they  themselves  offered  a  subsidy 
to  Austria,  if  she  would  march  and  co- 
operate with  Prussia.  He  certainly  did 
not  blame  them  for  this ;  but  he  wished 
to  remind  tlie  noble  lord,  that  in  making 
that  offer,  no  idea  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  was  suggested.  Austria  did  not 
inarch ;  but  notwithstanding  her  refusal, 
aome  charges  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  incurred  were  paid  by  the  noble 
lord*8  friends;  and  in  liquidating  those 
barges  they  never  once  reminded  Aus- 
tria of  the  existence  of  this  loan.  The 
present  government,  however,  did  call 
upon  Austria  to  settle  this  transaction ; 
but  he  certainly  was  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  amount  which  might  be  received.  At 
the  same  time  such  was  his  sense  of  the 
policy  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  the 
Austrian  government,  that  he  would  have 
advised  the  payment  of  something.  Many 
persons,  well  informed  on  the  aubiect, 
(were  perfectly  convinced  that  nothing 
liad  more  tended  to  raise  the  credit  of  that 
government  than  this  yery  measure,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  Austria  had  gained 
more  than  she  had  lost  by  this  payment. 
When  all  the  circumstances  were  taken 
into  consideration,  any  reasonable  person 
would  rather  be  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther we  were  justified  in  asking  so  much, 
than  whether  we  ought  to  have  deman- 
ded  more.  With  regard  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  he 
aliould  be  wanting  in  duty  if  he  were  not 
to  say,  that  no  sovereign  ever  sat  on  a 
throne  who  possessed  nicer  or  more  ho- 
nourable feelings.  He  doubtless  was  de- 
airous  to  bring  the  transaction  to  an  ad- 
justment; but  whatever  misconception 
might  have  gone  abroad,  he  must  also 
aay,  that  the  individual  by  whom  his  Im- 
perial majesty  was  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
advised,  was  also  convinced  of  the  neces- 
aity  of  making  the  arrangement.  His 
noble  friend  had  alluded  to  what    had 

{>as8ed  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  this 
oan.  when  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
atated  the  .manner  in  which  he  proposed 
to  provide  for  certain  public  services.  In 
opening  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the 
year,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  referred 
to  the  receipt  of  2,500|00tf.  from  Aus- 
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tria,  and  had  stated,  that  government 
would  be  enabled— not  in  consequence  of 
that  payment  alone,  but  by  it  and  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  revenue— >to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  country,  and  to  apply 
a  portion  to  certain  other  purposes.  The 
objects  to  which  the  application  was  pro- 
posed to  be  made  were  those  which  ap- 
peared most  necessary.  He  should  saj 
nothing  about  the  500,000/.  proposed  to 
be  granted  for  churchea.  After  what  had 
been  said  on  a  former  occasion  on  that 
subject,  it  could  not  now  be  necessary  to 
discuss  it.  The  other  appropnation  which 
had  been  alluded  to  was  equally  unobjec- 
tionable. It  was,  for  the  preservatioa 
and  the  ornament  of  a  atructure  which 
was  venerated  in  this  country,  and  had 
been  admired  by  all  foreigners  who  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  it.  The 
receipt  of  the  money  from  Austria  had 
given  facility  to  the  arrangements  which  the 
government  had  in  view ;  but  the  specific 
sum  which  had  been  proposed  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  churches,  and  to  tiie  re- 
pairs of  Windisor  Castle,  would  have  been 
so  applied,  although  the  money  had  never 
been  paid  by  Austria.  He  therefore  could 
not  think  that  the  observations  of  bis  no- 
ble friend  were  at  all  warranted.  It  was  not 
a  new  palace  which  was  to  be  built,but cer- 
tain necessary  alterations  to  be  nwde  in  a 
structure  which  was  the  object  of  general 
admiration.  Funds  must  have  been  found 
for  carrying  on  the  worka ;  for  the  repairs 
could  not  have  been  longer  delayed.  A» 
to  the  bill,  he  saw  no  ambiguity  in  it ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  sum  expressed  in 
it,  the  country  had  received  as  much  from 
Austria  as  it  had  any  just  reason  to  ex- 
pect. 

Lord   King  objected  strongly  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  since  it  did  not  men- 
tion  the  sum  received  from  Austria  as 
being  the  payment  of  a  debt.     Without 
such  an  acknowledgment  in  direct  terma, 
the  clause  in  the  preamble  was  uninteUigi- 
ble.  Nobody  could  certainly  deny,  that  we 
had  advanced  money  to  the  government 
of  Austria  under  a  promise  of  repayment, 
and  that  this  was  our  only  return.     What 
else  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  debt? 
It  had  been  said,  that  our  money  had  beea 
expended  in  wars ;  but,  for  whose  advan- 
tage were  those  wars  carried  on  ?     For 
the  advantage  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
It  was  true  the  emperor  had  not  eucceed- 
ed  in  those  wars  :  but  Chat  was  not  our 
fault.    It  however  showed,  that  the  em- 
peror bad  then  made  the  lame  kind   of 
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miscalcolatJoh  respecting  the  difficulties 
of  the  contest  and  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess, which  he  had  since  made  respecting 
the  amount  of  his  obligations  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  sum  necessary  for  fulfilling 
them.  Had  the  transaction  between  the 
einperor  and  this  country  been  placed  on 
its  proper  footing,  either  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  or  in  the  statements  of  the  minister, 
much  of  what  was  now  said  against  the 
Austrian  government  might  have  been 
spared.  People  would  not  probably  in 
that  case  have  been  so  malicious  as  to  have 
talked  of  those  two  millions  and  a  half,  as 
being  a  saving  out  of  a  bankrupt's  property, 
as  a  composition  with  an  insolvent,  as  half- 
a-crown  in  the  pound  wrung  from  an  unwil- 
ling or  dishonest  debtor :  nor  would  the 
ministers  have  insulted  the  emperor,  by 
pretending  surprise,  that  he  should  pay 
hu  debtSy  and  calling  that  payment  a 
**  God-send.'*  In  order  to  shew  that  the 
preamble  might  have  been  more  precise, 
and  have  denominated  this  money  as  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  trans- 
actions out  of  which  the  debt  arose.  The 
minister  of  the  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  had  called 
upon  parliament  to  lend  this  money  to 
the  government  of  Austria,  on  what  he 
termed  good  security,  the  very  best  secu- 
rity. A  regular  contract  was  entered  into, 
the  deed  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered* 
Mr.  Pitt  had  boasted  of  the  certainty 
which  it  gave  us  of  recovering  our  due ; 
he  even  went  the  length  of  saying,  that  if 
the  emperor  refused  to  pay  us  voluntarily, 
we  could  sue  him,  like  a  reluctant  debtor, 
in  his  own  courts.  Now,  here  he  would 
beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  the  minister 
had  stated  this  last  security  from  excess  of 
caution,  or  for  the  purposes  of  delusion  ? 
This  appeared  to  him  a  very  proper  ques- 
tion to  be  solved  by  the  Pitt  club,  and  he 
should  expect  to  see  it  answered  at  its 
next  meeting.  Some  persons  were  dispo- 
sed to  put  the  latter  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  the  minister ;  while  others  had 
considered  the  money  transaction  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  before  the  House  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  proceeding,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  out  of  the  sale  of  a  bank- 
rupt's estate.  .  God  forbid  that  he  should 
so  consider  it.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
insinuate  any  thing  against  the  honour  of 
his  Imperial  majesty,  or  even  hint  a  sus- 
picion that  the  emperor  had  not  paid  his 
just  debts  I  As  our  power  to  sue  him  in 
his  own  courts  had  been  so  broadly  stated, 
Im  (lord  K.)  had  aright  to  assome  that 
VOL.  X. 
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I  our  rulers  had  don^  so,  that  the  suit  had 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  twenty  years» 
and  that,  as  it  happened  nearer  home,  a 
great  part  of  the  contested  property  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  fees  of  court  and 
other  law  expenses  [a  laugh].  The 
great  cause  of  "  Rex  v.  Emperor,'*  in- 
volving so  vast  an  interest,  roust  have 
been  heard  and  re-heard — It  must  have 
been  considered  and  re-considered — it 
must  have  been  argued  and  re-argued,  be- 
fore the  Austrian  great  judge  of  equity* 
The  court  must  have  taken  home  the  pa- 
pers ;  and  then  the  court  must  have  lost 
the  papers ;  and  then  the  court  must  have 
required  to  have  its  memory  refreshed, 
and  to  be  supplied  with  new  papers;  The 
lawyers  also  must  have  had  refreshers. 
The  court  afterwards  must  have  fixed  a 
day  for  judgment,  and  that  day  having 
arrived,  the  court  must  not  have  given 
judgment ;  and  then  the  court,  under  a 
solemn  promise  to  give  judgment,  must 
have  fixed  upon  another  day ;  and  when 
that  other  day  came,  the  court  must  have 
had  a  doubt,  and  have  postponed  its  de- 
cision to  another  day;  and  when  that 
other  day  arrived,  the  court  must  have 
required  again  to  be  refreshed.  At  last, 
when  the  law  and  the  lawyers  had  had 
their  full  swing,  and  twenty  years  had 
been  spent  in  forwarding  the  cause,  the 
court  must  have  pronounced  its  decree, 
by  which  the  emperor  wa^  ordered  to 
pay  the  account  of  2,500,000/.,  while  we 
paid  by  far  the  greater  sum  to  the  lawyers, 
and  for  the  bill  of  costs  [alaughl.  We 
had  thus  obtained  only  2,500,000/.  out  ctf 
six  mUlions  which  was  the  original  loan, 
and  we  had  lost  all  the  interest,  which  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  had  swelled 
the  debt  to  twenty  millions  ;  but  we  could 
not  very  much  complain,  when  we  con- 
sidered what  might  have  happened  nearer 
home,  namely,  that  we  might  have  lost 
not  only  the  original  principal  sum  of  six 
millions,  but  might  have  expended,  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  it,  the  other  two  andti 
half  millions,  which  we  were  now  enabled 
to  pocket.  With  the  proceeds  of  this 
successful  suit  at  Vienna,  ministers  would 
be  enabled  to  repeal  our  law  taxes— so 
give  us  law  cheaper  at  home.  Another 
consequence,  probably,  of  this  expensive 
litigation  with  the  emperor  was,  a  bill  to 
diminish  the  expenses  of  law  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  so  difficult  to  recover 
this  debt  from  Austria,  that  it  was  willing 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  other  debia. 
SL 
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Then,  from  the  experience  of  the  evils  of 
delay  in  our  suit  with  the  emperor,  minis- 
ters had  seen  the  propriety  of  instituting 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  delay  in  the 
court  of  chancery  [  a  laugh].  Ail 
these  beneGcial  consequences,  he  was  glad 
to  perceive,  had  resulted  from  the  termi- 
nation of  this  long-protracted  suit  at 
Vienna.  Now,  he  thought  ministers  ought 
to  have  inserted  a  proper  description  of 
these  transactions,  and  an  avowal  of  the 
debt,  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  in  rising 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  question, 
he  would  refrain  from  noticing  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  which, 
was  of  too  facetious  a  nature  to  require 
an  answer.  He  was  however  prepared  to 
defend  the  court  of  Vienna  from  any  im- 
putation of  bad  faith  or  dishonest  feeling 
in  the  present  transaction.  The  loan  for 
which  we  were  now  paid  the  S2,500,00(V. 
was  advanced  to  Austria  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  and  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  peculiarly  a  British 
object  at  that  time  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  to  enable 
Austria  to  efiect  this,  an  advance  of 
money  was  necessary.  Mr.  Fox  had  said 
at  the  time,  that,  so  little  did  he  expect 
its  repayment,  he  would  have  preferred  a 
iubsidy  to  a  loan.  It  was  so  peculiarly 
destined  to  enable  Austria  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands,  that  its  repay- 
ment, was  6xed  on  the  Bdgic  revenues. 
Had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  which  this 
money  was  intended  to  promote,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  loan  would 
have  been  punctually  paid.  That  it  was 
rather  intended  as  a  subsidy  than  a  loan, 
was  evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  had 
thrice  subsidized  the  Austrian  government 
since,  and  had  never  alluded  to  this  debt. 
In  1805,  in  1809,  and  in  1813,  when 
Austria  received  pecuniary  aid  from  this 
country,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  ob- 
ligation under  which  she  previously  laid. 
Had  the  subject  been  mentioned,  and  had 
Austria,  anticipating  a  future  claim,  re- 
quested at  any  of  these  epochs  that  this 
debt  should  be  annulled,  could  any  noble 
lord  believe  that  the  demand  would  have 
been  resisted?  Austria  bad  therefore  a 
right  to  be  surprised  at  the  renewal  of  this 
claim.  In  1816,  when,  after  having  pas- 
ted what  was  called  two  successive  oank- 
ruptcies,  the  Austrian  government  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  financial  system,  it 
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published  a  list  of  all  ita  debta  and  pro* 
perty.  In  this  list  the  debt  to  Great  Bri* 
tain  did  not  appear.  On  seeing  thi^  list, 
we  were  bound  to  mention  so  important 
an  omission,  if  we  had  meant  to  make  a 
future  claim.  But  we  took  no  such  stept 
What  surprise  must  not  Austria  have  felc» 
therefore,  when  af^er  this  the  saw  tho 
claim  revived.  Much  bad  been  said  about 
suing  the  emperor  in  bis  own  courts,  ami 
if  he  had  been  so  sued,  probably  bis  courts 
would  have  decided  against  him ;  but  he 
much  doubted,  after  twenty  years  silence, 
with  so  many  opportunities  of  making  the 
claim,  whether  our  own  courts  would  nave 
given  a  decision  against  him.  The  amount 
of  the  sum  advanced  in  lieu  of  all  cluma 
had  been  the  subject  of  animadversion ; 
but  that  amount  was  not  so  much  a  Ques- 
tion of  will,  as  of  ability.  Had  Great 
Britain  demanded  more,  she  would  have 
obtained  nothing.  Yet  the  sum»  small  as 
it  was,  compared  with  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  debt,  was  nearly  as  much  as  Aus- 
tria had  received.  Though  the  loan  was 
about  six  millions,  yet,  from  the  state  of 
the  exchanges,  and  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
fer, not  much  more  than  three  jniiJiooa 
had  reached  the  coffers  of  Austria.  The 
money  was  so  far  advanced  for  British  in- . 
tcrests,  that  it  wu  stipulated  to  be 
expended  under  the  inspection  of  British 
officers.  Officers  had  accordinsly  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  uiere.was 
no  doubt  that  every  farthing  of  it  had 
been  employed  to  forward  operations 
which  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  our  owa 
government.  He  was  glad  that  h»  noble 
friend  (the  earl  of  Liverpool)  had  not 
only  done  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  in  this  transaction, 
but  to  that  of  his  minister  prince  Metter- 
nich.  With  regard  to  the  emperor,  he 
would  say,  that  a  more  vhtuous  prince 
never  sat  on  the  throne  of  any  country  ; 
but  still  he  would  add,  that  cootrarj  to 
the  advice  of  his  chief  minister,  he  would 
not  have  urged  the  repayment  of  this  sum^ 
The  noble  earl  then  expressed  his  afipro- 
bation  of  the  objects  for  which  a  part  of 
this  sum  was  to  be  employed ;  oandTi  the 
building  of  chtvches,  the  creation  of  a 
picture  gallery,  and  the  repairs  of  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

Lord  Clifden  observed,  that  part  of  the 
money  which  we  lent  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  had  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  Napoleon.  The  fashion  seemed  now 
to  be  to  compliment  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ;  but  if  he  was  to  credit  the  accoiant 
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which  Mr.  Rose  had  given  of  the  pretent 
atate  of  Italy»  a  more  detestable  tyrant 
never  existed  than  the  emperor  appeared 
to  be  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.  Yet 
this  account  had  come  from  no  jacobin  or 
radical,  but  from  a  gentleman  whose  cha- 
rscter  gave  weight  to  his  testimony  on 
•uch  a  subject  His  government  of  Italy 
had  been  excessively  cruel.  He  had 
ground  down  that  unfortunate  country 
to  the  very  dust ;  and,  as  he  had  ruined 
k,  it  wBs  not  improbable  that  from  Italy 
would  ultimately  proceed  the  destruction 
of  himself  and  his  race. 

Lord  Elienborough  said,  he  thought  the 
emperor  an  absolute  angel,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  that  alliance  on  whom 
we  could  place  confidence.  Adverting  to 
the  commission  to  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  expenditure  of  the  money  to 
be  granted  for  public  buildings,  the  noble 
lord  asked  if  it  was  to  be  a  parliamentary 
commission,  or  one  appomted  by  the 
Crown  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  commission  might  be  settled 
bj  parliament,  and  the  names  be  filled  up 
by  the  Crown. 

^  Lord  Elienborough  hoped  the  commis- 
sioners would  be  named  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  glad  to  see  an  increasing 
jealousy  directed  towards  the  expenditure 
•f  parliamentary  grants. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Ribbon  Men  and  Ribbon  Lodges.] 
Lord  AUhorp  rose  to  submit  to  the  House 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
If  he  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  it  would,  he  said,  enable  the  House 
to  determine  what  measures  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  restore  quiet  to  that  dis- 
turbed country.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  the  tumult  which  prevailed  in  1820 
had  broke  out  in  Galway,  and  had  speedily 
extended  itself  through  Mayo.  The  dis- 
turbances were  attributable  to  what  was 
called  the  system  of  Ribbon-men.  They 
ran  so  high,  that  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  the 
member  for  Galway,  had  found  it  necessary 
to  move  himself  for  the  renewal  of  tiie  in- 
surrection act,  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
act  should  be  extended  to  that  county. 
The  consequences  were,  numerous  trials 
and  coi^victions,  with  some  executions. 


Shortljr  aHer,  proclamation  was  made  bj- 
the  principal  police  magistrate,  ofiPering  an 
amnesty  to  the  Ribbon-men,  on  condition 
of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  re« 
nouncing  their  secret  associations,  and  de- 
livering up  their  arms.  A  great  many  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and  since  that  time 
these  counties  had  been  remarkably  tran- 

3uil ;  so  much  so,  that  the  orderly  con- 
uct  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  much 
praised  by  the  government  of  Ireland.  He 
would  therefore  move,  in  the  first  place, 
for  copies  of  the  proclamation,  and  of 
every  other  document  by  which  the  ar- 
rangement had  been  effected.     In  No- 
vember, 1822,  the  attorney-general  of  Ire- 
land instituted  prosecutions  against  some 
persons  for  administering  illegal  oaths  to 
the  Ribbon-men.    Two  were  convicted, 
and  remained  in  prison  under  sentence  of 
transportation.  A  Mr.  Bennett,  counsel  for 
one  of  the  prisoners,  informed  Mr.  Grego- 
ry, under-secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
that  he  had  communications  of  consider^ 
able  importance  to  make  upon  the  system 
of  Ribbon-men,  and  requestingan  interview 
thereupon.    The  letter  was  received  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  who  answered  by  another, 
dated  Feb.  20,  requesting  Mr.  Bennett  to 
put  his  communications  into  writing.    He 
did  so,  and  he  stated  that  the  Ribbon- 
leaders  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Tip- 
perary,  were  all  ready  to  take  the  oatha 
of  allegiance,  renounce  the  societies,  and 
give  up  their  ^rms,  on  condition  of  go- 
vernnient  extending  the  amnesty  to  them. 
Receiving  no  instructions  from  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bennett  pressed  for  an  answer 
which  Mr.  Gregory  assured  him  he  should 
have  on  the  arrival  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  communication  was 
made  to  the  government  by  Mr.  Lubie 
and  Mr.  Yore,  two  respectable  priests, 
stating  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  government  to  stay  execution  of  the 
sentence  on  Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the 
persons  convicted;   and  that  by  giving 
time,  they  would  be  enabled  to  get  at  the 
secrets  of  the  Ribbon-men   though  tlie 
examination  of  Hughes.    No  answer  was 
returned  to  the  letter,  and  Hughes  was 
shortly  after  transported.    In  July  follow- 
ing, Mr.  Gregory  was  reminded  by  Mr. 
Bennett  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Febru- 
ary before ;  to  which  Mr.  Gregory  replied 
that  he  had  no  directions  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  lord  lieutenant.    Now,  he 
(lord  Althorp)  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  cpnouct  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment in  the  affair.    It  appeared  to 
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him  extraordinary  that  they  did  not  seize 


with  eagerness  so  favourable  an  opportu-  ,  Every  body  knew  that  there  was  an  asao- 


nity  for  putting  down  the  disturbances 
and,  restoring  the  country  to  tranquillity — 
that  no  advantage  whatever  should  be  taken 
of  it.  Probably  the  officers  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  explain  their 
conduct  by  satisfactory  reasons.  But 
candidly  speaking,  it  did  impress  upon  his 
mind  strongly,  that  the  explunatioo  would 
not  be  very  favourable  to  the  character  of 
the  govern'nient.  It  was  strange  enough 
that  no  answer  should  have  been  returned 
to  the  communication  called  for  by  Mr. 
Gregory  from  Mr.  Bennett,  and  still  more 
atrangc,  that  they  should  not  have  prefer- 
red the  conciliatory  arrangements  submit* 
ted,  to  the  attempt  of  silencing  the  dis- 
turbances by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
The  government  knew  the  effect  of  the 
step  taken  ii)  1820,  that  the  line  of  con- 
duct then  adopted  had  produced  no  evil, 
and  that  the  country  had  been  tranquil- 
lized. It  was  desirable  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  laid  before  the  House,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  judge  if  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
cured  by  adopting  the  conciliatoiy  course, 
rather  tlmn  by  appealing  continually  to 
the  force  of  arms.  He  could  not  antici- 
pate tlie  answer  which  would  be  given  by 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  ;  but, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  satisfactory, 
he  begged  leave  to  move  for,  **  1.  Copies 
of  any  proclamations  which  were  issued, 
during  ihe  year  1820,  by  Magistrates,  or 
other  persons  authorized  by  government, 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  offer- 
ingan  amnesty  tothe  persons  styling'them- 
selves  Kibbon>men,  on  condition  of  their 
delivering  up  their  arms^  and  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  2.  Copies  of  any  com 


would  state  the  case  ai  it  had  occurred. 


ciation  in  Irelaod  called  Ribbon-men ; 
sociated  not  for  innocent,  but  for  iJlegal 
objects ;  bound  together  for  the  most  mia- 
chieTOut  purpoiet;  having  in  view  no- 
thing less  than  the  tubrersion  of  the  con* 
•titution  of  the  country.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  society,  and  from  the  se- 
crecy observed  with  respect  to  its  pnn 
ceedings,  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  bring  crime  home  to  any  in« 
dividual  connected  with  it.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  1823,  however,  it  so  happened 
that  the  Irish  government  obtained  the 
means  of  bringing  to  trial  a  person,  not 
a  subordinate  member  of  the  sodety,  not 
a  man  inadYertentl;|f  drawn  in  to  a  parti« 
cipation  of  their  gudt,  but  a  man  of  great 
importance  in  the  society,  and  allowed  by 
every  one  to  be  a  leader  and  a  prindpaL 
This  man  was  tried  and  convicted.  After 
his  conviction,  a  question  arose,  whether 
or  not  it  was  expedient  that  mercy  should 
be  extended  to  him.  His  majesty's  go* 
vernment  were  petitioned  in  his  favour  on 
two  grounds;  the  first,  that  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged  was  an  innocens 
one ;  the  second,  that  if  he  were  pardoned 
the  Ribbon-men  generally,  amounting  to 
above  13,000  men,  would  give  up  their 
arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
government.  To  such  a  proposition  the 
government  could  not  accede.  As  to  the 
institution  being  an  innocent  one,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
that  the  institution  was  an  illegal  one;  and 
its  illegality  was  established  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  The  petition  expressly  stated, 
that  Hughes  was  a  leader  of  the  party. 
Now,  if  there  was  any  person  more  fit  to 
be  selected  for  punishment  than  another. 


munications  which  have  been  made  to  the  |  it  certainly  was  that  man.  The  govern- 
Irish  government  from  the  magistrates,  or  i  ment  were  told  that  if  the  prisoner  were 
others,  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  I  allowed  to  go  at  large,  he  would  harangue 
people  towards  the  government  since  the  '  the  Ribbon* men  wherever  he  could  find 


year  1820.  3.  Copies  of  all  correspon- 
dence which  passed  between  Mr.  R,  N. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Gregory,  during  the 
year  1823,  respecting  Ribbon  lodges. 
4.  Copy  of  a  memorial  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  from  the  rev.  Messrs. 
Lubie  and  Yore,  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  which  xvas  presented  during  Fe- 
bruary or  March  1823.'^ 

Mr.  Goulbwrri  said,  he  must  oppose  the 
noble  lord*g  motion,  because,  although  it 
was  only  for  the  production  of  papers,  yet 
every  one  must  see,  that  the  real  object 
was  to  censure  the  Irish  government.  He 


them,  and  promised,  that  through  his  in- 
fluence  the  Ribbon-men  would  abandon 
their  evil  courses.  Could  such  a  propo* 
sition  have  been  agreed  to  by  government? 
Nothing  was  more  distant  from  the  mind 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  Ireland,  than  to  administer 
the  criminal  law  with  harshness;  there 
was  nothing  he  more  wished  for^  than  to 
find  out  a  ground  for  mitigating  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law.  But,  though  anxious  to 
extend  mercy  even  to  the  guilty,  yet  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  the  puerile  imbecHity  of  abaii'^ 
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doning  the  administration  of  Juitioe,  by 
agreeing  to  a  proposition  of  the  nature  he 
had  alluded  to.  On  these  grounds,  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
and  the  country  would  agree  with  him,  that 
it  had  been  properly  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Abercnmby  agreed  with  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  if  the  proposition 
made  to  the  go?ernment  of  Ireland  were 
•uch  as  he  represented,  the  government 
were  right  in  not  acceding  to  it.  The 
only  point  between  them  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  give  the 
House  the  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
exact  terms  of  the  proposition  made.  Let 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  shew  the  House 
what  the  proposition  was  <<No,I  will  not,'' 
said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  <<  but  I 
call  on  the  House  to  vote  in  the  absence 
of  that  evidence."  Now,  before  he  could 
assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  roust  have  the  evidence 
before  him.  The  application  that  had 
been  made  to  government,  was,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  without  qualification  or 
condition  of  any  kind.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  shook  his  head.  There  was, 
then  a  difference  between  them  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact;  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
A  reason  for  producing  the  evidence, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  that  difference. 
j^e  knew  that  his  noble  friend  had  seen 
the  correspondence  in  question  ;  and  he 
was  justified  in  saying  that  he  had  seen  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Gregory,  the  under-secre- 
tary  ;  there  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
it  any  condition  or  qualification.  If  the 
government  had  any  other  proposition 
made  to  them,  containing  the  qualincations 
and  conditions  which  the  rignt  hon.  gen- 
tleman alleged,  certainly  they  had  acted 
wisely  in  not  conceding  any  thing.  But 
why  not  enable  the  House  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  ?  Where  could  be  the  evil  of 
producing  the  correspondence  ?  Why 
should  the  government  withhold  papers 
which,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, would  bring  the  government  of  Ire- 
land triumphant  out  of  the  discussion  ? 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  distinct  state- 
ments made ;  the  first  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bennett  the  barrister ;  the  proposition 
was,  after  some  time  repeatea,  and  the 
reply  returned  by  Mr.  Gregory  was,  that 
be  was  still  without  any  authority  from 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  return  any  answer 
from  the  government.  The  proposition,  it 
was  dear,,  did  not  appear  «  monstrous 


propositioo  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gosgory* 

He(  Mr.  A.)had  reason  to  believe  thathehad 
given  a  true  statement  of  the  correspond 
dence :  and  if  so,  it  was  clear  that  government 
were  in  the  highest  degree  culpable  in  not 
having  secur^  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  them.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  rootof  all  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland  was,  this,-«-ihat  one  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country  was  arrayed  in 
tiostility  against  the  other.  He  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  ribbon-men  and  the  orange- 
men.  He  disliked  both :  he  would  Irish 
to  destroy  both,  they  were  both  opposed 
to  the  law,  to  the  peace,  and  to  the  happi« 
ness  of  the  community.  It  was  the  boun* 
den  duty  of  a  wise  and  honest  government 
to  avail  itself  of  an  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  either  party.  Here  an  opening 
did  present  itself  to  the  government,  St 

gutting  an  end  to  the  ribbon  association  \ 
ut  of  that  opportunity  they  had  not 
thought  fit  to  avail  themselves. 
•  Mr.  Plunkett  said,  he  rose  to  notice  somie 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  mover,  and  from  his  hon. and  learned 
friend.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  usages  of  parliament 
as  they  were ;  but,  if  he  did  not  mistake^ 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  course  that  papers 
should  be  produced,  in  order  to  see  if 
something  might  not  be  found  In  ihetn^ 
that  would  warrant  a  charge  against 
government.  Such  a  motion  ought  to 
rest  at  least  on  prima  facie  evidence,  that 
the  papers  did  contain  matter  suffi*^ 
cient  to  induce  the  House  to  question  the 
conductor  thegovemment?  But,  he  would 
ask  the  House  whetheri  in  any  thing  that 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  there  waa 
any  rational  ground  for  presuming  that  thtf 
correspondence  contained  matter  which 
wbuld  authorise  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  ?  Hd  could  not 
suffer  the  charge  that  had  been  made  to 
pass  by  without  bearing  his  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
there  could  exist  in  the  breast  of  any  man 
anxiety  more  intense  or  more  sincere, 
than  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  gOverQ<« 
ment,  to  find  out  even  an  excuse  to  extend 
the  mercy  of  the  government  in  every 
case  which  could  admit  of  it ;  but,  in  the 
case  in  question,  mercy  could  not  be  ex«' 
(ended  consistently  with  the  due  admini-* 
stration  of  iustice  and  the  claims  of  the 
loyal  and  tne  well  disposed  part  of  the 
dommmiity.  The  persons  who  had  beeei 
tonyicted  werei  in  the  epinien  of  the  laur 
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oflicert  of  the  Crowny  coDceraed  id  a  dan- 
gerous and  ao  illegal  aanociatioD.  It  was 
acarcelv  possible  for  the  House  to  imagine 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  the  mis- 
chiefi  which  a  person  in  so  humble  a 
ntoation  as  Hugiies  had  the  power  to 
etfect.  He  had  endeavoured  to  succeed 
with  the  lower  classes  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
widemiining  their  principles,  their  morals, 
their  virtue,  and  their  relision  ;  to  bind 
them  by  secret  oaths  to  undefined  objects, 
buttendinff  to  one  certain  point — the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  Such  schemes 
were  chimerical  and  wild  and  hopeless; 
but  they  were  not  the  less  illegal,  nor  the 
less  necessary  to  be  checked.  Hughes 
was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  a  verdict,  upon 
Ae  clearest  evidence,  was  found  against 
him*  After  that  proceeding  an  effort  was 
made  by  him  to  escape  the  justice  of  the 
country :  an  application  was  made  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  resting  on  no  accredited 
nission,  and  coming  merely  from  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It  was,  it  would 
ieem,  expected  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  band  of 
conspirators,  which  that  counsel  repre- 
aented.  The  learned  gentleman  had  for- 
tunately failed  in  establishing  his  creden- 
tials. For  if  he  had  not  so  failed,  instead  of 
the  government  granting  an  amnesty, 
they  would  have  had  to  have  taken  a  pro- 
ceeding of  a  very  different  nature.  He 
did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  or  of  the  bar,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  member  ;  but  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
mode  of  application  to  government  more 
^ague  or  suspicious,  than  that  made 
through  the    counsel  concerned  for    the 

Erisoners.  The  government  of  Ireland 
sd  already  suffered  very  great  inconve- 
nience in  consequence  of  having  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  that  gentleman,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  had  been  tried 
and  convicted.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  had  been  any  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  that  learned  gentleman  in  the 
course  taken  by  him  in  the  case  just 
alluded  to;  but  he  repeated,  that  much 
inconvenience  had  been  felt  by  govern- 
ment, in  consequenceof  having  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  him.  The  House  would 
observe,  that  the  documents  asked  for 
were  not  exclusively  in  the  possession  of 
the  government.  The  noble  lord  who  had 
mme  the  motion,  was  well  acquainted  with 
that   correspondence.     He  could  have 


wiahed   that,  being  so  in  poaaesuon  of 
them,  the  noble  lord  had  stated  the  con- 
tents of  them  more  in  detail.    If  the  noble 
lord  had  gone  into  a  particular  statement 
of  the  overtures  that  had  been  made,  it 
would  not,  he  apprehended,  appear  that 
the    proposal    made   was  unconditional. 
The  persons  who  formed  the  association^ 
were  bound  for  illegal  purposes  by  a  secret 
oath.    Now,  if  they  wished  to  abandon 
the  association,  what  wu  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  ?    and  what  necessity  waa 
there  for  any  stipulation  with  govemallent^ 
If  they    had  arms»  what  c(Hild  prevent 
them  from  giving  op  those  arms?     He 
would   suppose  that  pardoning  Hughes 
was  not  a  condition,  although  the  fact  waa 
otherwise ;  but  he  would  suppose  the  case 
to    be  MO — what   other   condition    waa 
annexed  to  the  proposition  ?    Why  this ; 
<<Ifyou,"  said  the  ribhon-men,  '<  grantage- 
neral  amnesty — if^ou  undertake  not  to  pro- 
secute us— certain  persons  amongst   ua 
will  not  continue  members  of  the  associa- 
tion.*'    In  other  words^  **  if  you  do  not 
agree  not  to  prosecute  us,  we  will  continue 
the    association.**    If  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  listened  to  such  a  proposal, 
they  would  have  deserved  to  be  laughed 
at— >to  be  covered  with  eternal  ridicule. 
Who  were  the  parties  ?    On  the  one  aide 
was  the  government— on  the  other   the 
criminals.        Where  was    the    honus  ? 
What  was  the  consideration  ?— <*If  you,** 
said  the  criminals  to  the  government,  **  da 
not  agree  not  to  prosecute  us,  we  will 
continue  ourillegal  courses  ;  we  have  been 
going  on  for  months  ;  we  are  avowedly 
an  illegal  association ;   our  leaders  and 
ourselves  have  been  guilty  persons,  and 
therefore  we    will  treat  unconditionally 
with  you,    the  government.*'      Was  the 
government  to  be  bearded  in  that  manner? 
Was  a  proposition  of  that  nature  to  be  lis- 
tened to  ?    If  the  government  had  enter- 
tained it,  they  would  have  dbrobed  them- 
selves at  once  of  power  and  character—- 
they  would   have    rendered  themaelvea 
pusillanimous  in  the  eyes  of  the  had— they 
would  have  forfeited  the  re^ct  and  con- 
fidence of  the  well  disposed.    It  had  been 
said,  that  the  government,  in  not  treating 
with  these  persons,  had  departed  from  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  have  pursued. 
If  no  condition  were  annexed,  why  was 
the  application   made  ?     If  the  parties 
were  anxious  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianca 
what  necessity  was  there  for  any  stipula- 
tion on  the  subject  with  government? 
The  very  fact  of  makiiigthe  tpplicatiou  at 
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KUvreDttoihew,thatitcontaioedcoDditioiu  be  law,  indeed,  k  diitinct  offer  to  give  up 
■nd  qualifintioni.  Thcte  wu  another  armi.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  geo- 
ciri:Lin]ilance :  part  of  the  lyBtem  of  the  lleman  had  aaid,  that  if  there  were  no 
Bibbon-men  was  to  get  ermi  in  their  pot-  qiisli&cations  annexed  to  the  propouli  it 
Ki«ion.  He  did  not  believe  that  the;  had  waa  not  neceuary  to  make  any  propoti> 
been  able  tu  succeed  in  that  object  to  any  tion.  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  the  peo- 
exlent;  some  arms,  however,  they  had  got  pie,  finding  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  lawy 
into  their  possession ;  but  no  proposition  :  they  stood  guilty  of  felony,  did  not  stand 
whatever  was  made  to  give  up  those  arms,  in  need  of  the  protection  of  government? 
If  any  such  offer  had  been  made,  it  was  '  He  would  now  proceed  to  read  the  Cor- 

cerlainl^  retracted,    no    arms    whatever' ■" ■.:-■->.-  i-i-i  .•_  l:-  l.-j 

were  given  up,  nor  were  oaths  of  alle- 
gianre  talcen.  He  agreed  with  bis  hon. 
and  learned  friend  that  no  illegal  associa- 
tions of   any    description    ought    to    be 


-  ,*pondenca  which  be  held  in  his  hand, 
'  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
:  form  a  judgment  upon  it,  The  first  let* 
ter  waa  written  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Benikett  on 
the  18th  of  February  182S,  to  W.  Gre> 


countenanced, — that  every  association  gory,  esq.  and  was  as  follows . 
that  WBH  against  the  law  ought  to  be  '■  Sir ;  I  have  a  communication  to  make 
puniihed.  It  could  be  no  excuse  for  the  I  for  the  information  of  his  excellency 
Ribbon.men,  or  for  any  other  deBcription  the  lord  lieutenant, .  relative  to  the  ille* 
ofpersons,  to  sar  that  they  combioedioran  |  gal  society  of  persons  styling  themselves 


Ribbon-men,  of  (lie  county  and  city  of 
Dublin.  Do  me  the  honour  to  acquaint 
me  when  and  to  whom  this  communica* 
tloa  is  to  be  made  I  have  &c. 

"  R.  N.  BnNBTT." 


illegal  purpose,  oecause  they  were  expos- 
ed to  the  violence  and  insult  of  counicr- 
atsociaiions,  because  against  such  aggres- 
sions there  was  no  dther  defence  than  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  deprecated  as  much 
at  any  man  the  Orange  Association  ;  but, 
resistance  to  the  law  must  be  met  by  the 
law,  and  not  by  lawlessness.  Whether 
Ribbon-men  or  Orange-men,  if  asiocia- 
tipns  were  opposed  to  the  Isw,bv  the  law 
they  must  be  put  down — by  the  bold,  the 
fearless,  thehonest  exercise  of  that  power 
.with  which  the  constitution  had  entrusted 
the  government  of  Ireland.     He  was  sure  i        -  .  ...  .,  .,.  .  . 

one  individual  with  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  men  of  honour,  who  would 
.wish  to  humble  the  officers  of  the  Crown 


The  next  document  was  a  letter,  dated 
Dublin  Cssde,  the  20th  of  February, 
1829,  written  by  Mr,  Gregory,  in  answer 
to  the  foregoing ;  and  was  as  follows : 

<■  Sir ;  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  rft- 
cciptofyour  letter  of  the  18th  instant, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;    and  I  am  directed  to  ac- 


to  commit  to  w 


commit  to  wnting  any  communicatiOD 
the  subject  to  which  you  allpde,  and 
transmit  it  to  me,  it  shall  be  -imraedi- 
for  endeavouring  honestly  to  discharge   ""'f-.J™"?;*    ""J'    J"  E^dleocy'i 
.their  difficult  duties.    If  the  House  saw    consideration,  1  have,  Ac. 
4hat  there  was  any  rational  ground  for  an 
inquiry. into  the  conduct  ofgovernment, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  it ; 
but,  feeling  as  he  did  that  it  would  not 
tend  to  that  object,  he  must  vote  against 
the  motion. 

^  Mr.  R.  Martin  aaid,  that  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty  was  distributed  in  his 
county,  at  the  Catholic  chapels  by  the 


"  W.  Gkiooht," 
On  the  S2nd  of  February,  1S2S,  Mr. 
Bennett  wrote  to  Mr,  Gregory  as  followa  : 
■■  Sir;  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  re- 
quiring me  to  commit  to  writioK  the  com- 
munication to  which  I  alluded  in  tbatlet- 
ter.and  which  Ihsdto  make  on  behalfoftha 
Ribbon-men  of  the  county  and  citvofDub- 


Catholic  clergymen.     He  could  not  agree    lia. — Having  frequentlybeehemployed  for 
to  the  motion,  because  be  did  not  see  that  |  them  as  counsel,  I  made  use  ofthe  oppor- 


it  would  be  productive  of  any  good.  Even 
taking  the  sUtement  of  the  noble  lord 
for  granted,  thera  was  no  ground  for 
laying  the  correspondence  on  the  table. 

Lord  AlthoTp  rose  to  reply.  He  said, 
.that  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  in 
.question  had  certainly  beeq  ptit  into  hia 
hands.  In  that  correspondence  he  saw 
no  cnditios,  no  guilificariop  whateTer ; 


tunitjes  thus  afforded  mei  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  real  objects  of  that  society. 
I  was  assured,  that  the  principle  of  their 
union  was  ii'bolly  defensive  osainst  the 
Orange  parly.  They  informed  me,  that 
the  Ribbon  system  commenced  in  Ai^ 
mogh,  where  outrages  of  a  venr  sanguir 
jiary  character  were  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  a^iqit  the  (^atholics,  by  tbt 
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Orange  party  with  impunity;  aind  this^ 
it  appears,  created  a  bitter  spirit  of  reta- 
liation in  the  minds  of  the  sunerers,  which 
ultimately  produced  the  Ribbon  Associa- 
tion.— Persuaded  that  this  was  a  correct 
representation  of  the  principles  and  views 
of  this  body,  and  that  they  were  not  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution  or  the  king,  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  recent  circumstances 
connected  with  the  prosecutions  of  the 
rioters  at  the  theatre  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity (if  properly  acted  on)  of  reconcil- 
ing this  society  to  the  government. — 
Under  this  impression,  I  succeeded  in 
opening  a  communication  with  their 
leaders,  principally  through  the  medium 
of  Thomas  Hughes,  now  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  administering  the 
Kibbon-man*8  oath.  In  consequence 
of  effecting  this  communication,  two 
nost  respectable  Catholic  clergymen,  dis- 
tinguished for  loyalty  and  intelligence, 
were  deputed  on  their  part  to  confer  with 
me,  on  the  subject ;  and,  after  several 
meetings,  for  some  weeks  past,  I  became 
fully  convinced  that  there  existed  on  their 
port,  a  sincere  disposition  to  affectionate 
loyalty  towards  his  Majesty  and  the  pre- 
lent  Government  of  Ireland.  And,  were 
aU  other  proofs  wanting,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  during  these  conferences  which 
appeared  quite  decisive.  At  that  period 
tome  malignant  and  exaggerated  rumours 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
king's  Ute  indisposition  were  industriously 
circulated  in  Dublin,  on  which  occa- 
sion the^e  clergymen  informed  me,  that 
t)ie  despair  of  the  delegates,  from  the 
Ribbon-men,  was  so  excessive,  as  nearly 
to  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceedings 
as  useless.  But,  upon  the  assurance  of 
his  majesty's  restoration  to  health,  the 
matter  was  resumed  with  increased  ardour 
and  activity — I  suggested  to  them  the 
propriety,  and,  perhaps,  importance  at 
that  time,  of  coming  forward  and  offering 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  renounce 
all  secret  associations,  and  to  give  up 
their  arms ;  and  I  now  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  state  through  their  authorised 
agents,  that  these  suggestions  have  been 
embraced  with  enthusiasm;  and  I  am 
DOW  commissioned  by  them  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  lord  lieutenant,  that  they 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  come  forward 
and  subscribe  to  these  terms  upon  obtain- 
ing amnesty  .-7-I  have  to  address  too  last 
--I  am  instructed  to  state,  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  Kildarei  Meatb|  West    MiMtb, 


King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  have  desired  to  be  included  in  this 
communication;  and  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained, that  the  whole  body  of  Ribbon- 
men  will  follow  this  example*  The  num- 
ber of  organised  Ribbon-men  in  the  coun- 
ty and  city  of  Dublin  is  stated  to  ba 
1S,000  and  those  in  the  country  Tery 
considerable.     I  have  the  honour.  Sec* 

"  R*  N.  B." 

To  that  statement  do  answer  what- 
ever was  returned.  It  was,  the  House 
would  see,  a  communication  which  con- 
tained no  condition;  which  claimed  no- 
thing but  an  amnesty.  The  next  com- 
munication was  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Bennett  on  the  28th  of  Feb.  by  Mr.  A.. 
Lube  and  Mr.  W.  Gore  :«- 

"  M^  dear  Sir;  a  number  of  persons 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  ad* 
dition  to  those  we  mentioned  to  you,  have 
called  on  us  to  know  what  has  been  done 
relative  to  the  proposition  you  made  to 
Mr.  Gregory,  last  week  ?  We  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  tbe^  are  most  anxious  to 
carry  that  proposition  into  effisct.  We  re- 
quest that  you  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
tne  answer  of  Government  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.     With  best  wishes,   yours,    &c 

"  A.  Lube.  W.  Goee.'* 

"  February  28, 1823. 

**  Sir, — Not  having  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving any  answer  to  my  conununicatioii 
of  the  24th  [this  should  have  been  29} 
inst.  relative  to  the  Ribbon-men,  aodgreaa 
anxiety  having  been  expressed  by  these 
people  for  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment thereon,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  inclosed  letter  from 
the  clergymen  to  whom  I  before  alhi^ 
ded.  «  R.  N.  B." 

««  To  W.  Gregory,  Esq.  Ac" 

*'  Dublin  Castle,  March  3, 1823. 
«  Sir, — I  submitted  your  letters  of  the 
24th  and  28th  ult,  relative  to  the  Ribbon- 
men,  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  wben» 
ever  I  receive  his  excellency's  con^ 
mands,  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate 
them  to  you.^^1  have  the   honour   &a 

"  W.  Gregort^ 
<<  To  R.  N.  Bennett^  Esq.  &c.  &cP 

«<  March,  1828. 
<<  May  it  please  your  excellency  frooi 
the  moment  that  counsellor  Bennett  ceni- 
municated  to  us  the  gvatiAring  hope  tbift 
it  might  meet  your  Bxcedency'a  benero^ 
lent  viewe  to  extend  your  mercy,  and 
bring  under  our  moat  graeioiii  aovoreigWk 
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vrotectioD  the  ddoded  Ribbon-men  of 
Irdaod,  we  lost  not  a  nKMnenfc  in  using 
all  our  exertions  to  bring  about  so  fortu- 
nate an  occurrence— an  occurrence  which 
we  look  upon  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  diTided  country.  We 
can,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  assure 
your  Excellency,  that  these  deluded  men 
were  by  no  means  actuated  by  any  hostile 
▼iews  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign's, 
or  your  Excellency's  mild  and  concilia- 
atine  goTomment ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
re  loyal  from  principle,  and,  as  far  as 
we  could  learn  from  them,  their  intention 
in  this  illegal  association  was,  to  protect 
themselves  from  a  faction  that  persecuted 
and  oppressed  them.  In  our  communi- 
cations with  them,  we  found  them  willing 
and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's clemency,  in  procuring  for 
them  our  most  gracious  Sovereign's  par- 
don. And  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
your  Excellency,  that  it  will  serve,  in  a 
powerful  degree,  to  increase  their  confi- 
dence in  us,  were  your  Excellency  pleased, 
if  not  to  extend  pardon  to  Hughes,  now 
under  sentence  of  transportation  in  Kil* 
■lainham,  at  least  to  suspend  his  trans- 
miMion  to  Cork  for  some  time.  He  has 
creatly  contributed  to  the  change  that 
nas  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  these 
misled  men.  In  a  word,  we  could  have 
BO  communication  with  them  were  it  not 
for  him.  Hoping  that  your  Excellency 
wiQ  take  this  our  bumble  suffgestion  mto 
consideration,  we  remain,  Ac 

**  A.  LuBis.  W.  GoRs. 
<<  To  his  Excellency,  Ac.  &c  Ac" 

No  answer  was  given  to  this,  and  Hughes 
was  transported. 

July  16,  1823. 

«<  Sir— On  the  24th  (22nd),  and  28th 
February  last,  I  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting through  you  a  commumcation  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  from  the  Ribbon-men, 
and  on  the  Srd  of  March  you  informed 
Die  that  whenever  you  received  his  Ex- 
cellency's commancu  on  this  subject,  you 
would  communicate  them  to  me.  Having 
received  no  answer  af^er  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  I  am  apprehensive  that  this  matter 
(under  the  pressure  of  important  afiairs) 
may  have  escaped  his  Excellency's  re- 
collection ;  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest you  will  call  the  lord  lieutenant's 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  acquaint  me 
whether  it  is  the  pleasure  of  government 
to  give  any  answer  to  the  application  of 
the  Ribbon-men*   Though  tbey  were  ex- 
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tremely  anxious  to  know  the  sentiments 
of  government  on  their  case,  they  did  not 
wish  to  press  for  an  answer,  until  certain 
discussions  which  have  since  occupied 
parliament  had  terminated.    I  have,  ^c. 

"  R.  N.  Bennett. 
"  To  Wm.  Gregory,  esq." 

«  Dublin  Castle,  July  22,  1823. 
*<  Sir ; — I  submitted  your  letter  of  the 
16th  instant  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
have  not  any  commands  from  his  Excel* 
lency  to  return  an  answer.    I  have,  &c* 

•*  W.  Gregory. 
«•  R.  N.  Bennett,  esq." 

After  reading  the  correspondence,  the 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  say,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, that  to  enter  into  any  communicav 
tion  with  the  Ribbon-men,  with  a  view  to 
granting  a  pardon  to  Hughes,  would  Iiave 
been  highly  improper  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  government;  undoubtedly  they  did 
right  m  having  the  sentence  passed  upoa 
that  individual  put  into  execution.  If 
the  present  motion  went  to  question  the 
proprietv  of  that  act,  no  doubt  it  would 
deserve  but  little  support ;  but  theground*. 
work  of  his  motion  was,  to  ascertain  whe* 
ther  the  government  had  acted  properly, 
in  refusing  to  grant  an  anonesty  to  the. 
Ribbon-men,  who  had  come  forward  to. 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  give  up 
their  arms,  and  to  renounce  their  secret  as- 
sociations. It  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  ta 
be  regretted,  that  the  Irish  governmona 
did  not  embrace  the  opportimity  that  had. 
been  offered  to  them. 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  and  hie 
friends  on  the  other  side,  were  aware  that 
his  noble  friend  was  in  possession  of  the 
correspondence  ;  if  they  were  aware  of 
it,  he  did  not  think  that  what  had  passed 
that  evening  would  have  occurred.  It 
was  clear,  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
the  papers  which  had  been  read  to  the 
House  fespecting  any  conditions  or  quali- 
fications whatever.  Where  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  obtamed  bis  information,  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain;  but  did  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  documents  referred 
to  by  his  noble  friend  were  not  correct  i 
Would  the  government  of  Ireland  con- 
sent to  bring  forward  further  information? 
If  not,  it  would  show,  that  there  was 
something  to  be  kept  in  the  back  ground, 
and  without  the  production  of  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied.  It  had 
never  fallen  to  his  lot  to  hear  a  more^ 
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lame  and  miserable  defence,  than  that  set 
up  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  government. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  was  very  sen- 
tible  of  the  adt antages  which  Ireland  had 
reaped  from  the  able  and  persevering  ef- 
forts of  distinguished  individuals  immedi- 
ately connected  with  England.  He  con- 
sidered this  circumstance  a  most  fortu- 
nate omen  for  Ireland ;  and  when  persons 
of  the  rank,  weight,  character,  and  talent  of 
the  noble  lord,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  importance,  the  result  must  be 
happy  for  the  country  whose  cause  be  ad- 
vocated. He  felt  himself  in  a  distressing 
aituation  with  regard  to  the  present  motion; 
for  as  he  was  convinced  in  his  heart,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  only  the  roost  enlight- 
ened and  the  best  intentions,  he  felt  pained 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  resisting  it. 
He  should  not,  however  discharge  his  dut^, 
if  he  supported  the  proposition.  He  did 
not  thinlc  that  the  noble  lord  had  roade 
out  any  sufficient  case  for  the  production 
of  the  papers,  and  believed,  that  if  the 
motion  were  carried,  it  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  best  interests  of  Ireland.  As 
an  Irishman,  he  had  little  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley  ;  at  least,  his  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  what  would  be  accomplished  by  his 
administration  had  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed :  therefore,  on  this  occasion  he 
aid  not  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the 
Irish  government,  though  he  was  bound 
not  to  allow  false  impressions  to  go  abroad 
as  to  its  measures.  He  was  satisfied  that 
in  this  case  the  Irish  government  had  acted 
rightly ;  for  be  knew  enough  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  to  be  satisfied,  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unwise  than  for  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  capitulate  with  persons 
of  such  a  description.  When  they  came 
forward,  talking  of  their  arms,  and  boast- 
ing of  their  numbers,  and  when  one  of 
Iheir  leaders  had  been  found  guilty  by  an 
impartial  jury,  the  government  of  Ireland 
would  have  compromised  not  onlyits  own 
dignity,  but  the  safety  of  the  state,  if  it 
had  at  all  listened  to  the  terms  alluded  to 
in  the  papers.  If  he  had  been  asked,  he 
ihould  have  given  his  advice  for  that 
course  which  the  government  had  most 
properly  followed.  He  hoped  the  noble 
ford  would  not  persist  in  pressing  the 
House  to  a  division. 

Mr,  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that 
though  the  noble  mover  had  roade  what 
was  usually  considered  the  concluding 
speech,  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury had  aubsequentJj  drawn  an  infer- 


ence, which,  in  some  degre<(,    changed 
the  view  of  the  question.    The  inference 
was,  that  because  the  lettera  and  paper» 
of  the  noble  lord  did   not  contain  the 
statements  made  by  the   secretaiy  and 
the  attorney-general  for    Ireland,  those 
stateroenta  were  wholly  without  foundm-* 
tion.    The  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  government,  must  of  coarse  be 
guided  by  circumstances  ;  and  it  appear^ 
to  him  (Mr.  P.),  that  he  had  been  com« 
pletely  warranted  in  refusing  to  extend 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  the  case  of 
Hugnea.    It  would  have  been  a  gro89 
violation  of  his  duty,  and  pregnant  with 
the  most  injurious  conaeqnencet  to  Ire- 
land, if  the  marquis  WeUesley  had  con- 
sented to  any  sort  of  capitulation  with  the 
offenders.    But,  after  all  that  had  been 
said  about  the  papera  whieh  had  been 
read,  it  might  be  exceedingly  proper  that 
the  House  should  hear  a  Httle  about  one 
which  had  not  been  read ;  and  it  waa  the 
more  essential  that  that  paper  should  be 
noticed,  in  order  that  no  erroneous  im- 
pression upon  this  subject  might  find  ita 
way  abroad.  He  would  only  premiae  that, 
if  in  this  case,  they  were  to  call  Air  state- 
ments made  by  thte  counsel  for  offendera, 
not  a  man  woiud  be  convicted  in  Ireland 
for  the  future,  without  praying  that  Ae 
same  course  might  be  taken  in  his  case ; 
not  a  single  conviction  would  he  recorded 
without    the   preliminary   step   of  that 
House  bein^   called   upon  to  examine 
the  diffuse,  garbled,  ana  ex-parte  state- 
ments (for  such  it  muat  necessarily  be) 
of  the  prisoner  who  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  unsuccessfid  counsel  who  had  de- 
fended him.    Among  the  papers  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  marquis  Wellesley  waa  one 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Luke  Plunkect^ 
Lord  AUhorp.'^l  have  never  seen  it* 
Mr.  Ped. — ^Doubtless  that  was  ample 
reason  for  the  noble  lord's  not  stating  any 
thing  about  it  to  the  HAise ;  but  it  was 
an  equally  ample  reason  for   his   (Mr, 
Fs.)  now  bringing  it  to  their  notice,  Mr. 
Luke  Plunkett,  on  the  24>th  of  February, 
stated,  *<  that  he  had  made  it  hia  buainesa 
to  see  Hughes  in  gaol,  after  he  had  been 
convicted ;  that  he  saw  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gaoler ;   and  that-  he  under- 
took to  hold  out  some  hopes  of  mercy  to 
him  on  the  part  of  goverament,   if  be 
would  become  the  instrument  of  hia  asao* 
dates  giving  up  their  arms ;   or,  if  not  of 

E'ving  up  their  arms,  of  indncing   the 
adera  to  come  forirard  and  fubmit^*'  la 
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either  of  these  cases  Mr.  Luke  Pluokett, 
acting    upon    his    owq    authorityt    had 
thought    proper   to  hold   out  hopes  of 
mercy.     Why,  what  altemati?e  did  this 
proceediog  hold  out  to  the  noble  marquis^ 
out  to  defend  to  the  uttermost  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  and  the  province  of  go- 
vernment, which  an  individual  had  thus 
undertaken  the  conditional  exercise  of? 
But  this  gentleman,  in  another  part  of  his 
letter,  added— *<  as  to  Hughes,  whatever 
may  be  his  ultimate  fate,  do  at  least  en- 
deavour to  exert  your  influence  with  the 
marquis  Wellesley*  that  he  may  be  de- 
tained at  Kilmainnam,  till  the  transports 
which  are  to  convey  the  convicts  can 
come  round  to  Cork.      Now,  when  such 
an  application  was  made,  what  did  the 
noble  marquis  do  ?     What  did  he  know  ? 
Why,  he  knew  that  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  upon  this  man  would 
do  more  good,  and  produce  more  effect 
than  any  other  measure  whatever,  and  he 
immediately  directed   his  removal   from 
Kilmainharo.  Every  body  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  Ireland  must  know, 
thai  the  least  appearance  of  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  always 
productive  of  infinite  mischief.     And,  in 
what  case  was  it  called  for   in  this  in- 
stance?    On  behalf  of  some  miserable 
and  deluded  victim  to  the  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  others  i  No ;  but  of  the  man  who 
had  organized  the  proceedings  of  his  as- 
sociates ;   who  had  been  the  originator  of 
all  these  offences ;   and  who  had  at  last 
come  under  the  hands  of  justice.    And 
then,   the  proposition  was  made  by  an 
individual,    who,    without  any  authority 
whatever,   had  undertaken  to  hold   out 
hopes  of  mercy  to  this  man.     Could  it  be 
doubted,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  noble  marquis  was  quite  right  in  re- 
sisting every  kmd  of  attempt  at  what  had 
been  properly  termed  capitulation  i  And, 
what  would  have  followed,  supposing  Mr. 
Luke   Plunkett's    proposition   had    been 
adopted?     What    would    have   followed 
upon  such  a  promise  of  surrender  of  arms, 
made  by  such  a  party  ?     Did  not  every 
body  know  what  those  arms  would  be  ? 
From  hisowp  experience  he  could  suggest, 
tliat  they  might  turn  out  to  be  stocks  of 
guns  without  barrels,  or  barrels  of  guns 
without  stocks.     He  felt  perfectly  sure, 
that  the  arms  to  be  delivered  up  would 
have   been    perfectly    useless,    as    they 
always  were  in  similar  cases;   for  they 
wece  generally  such  as  had  been  kept  for 
A  Jong  time  in  some  bog,  or  out*hpu6c, 


while  those  that  could  be  of  the  least  use, 
were  retained  and  concealed.  But,  ano- 
ther passage  that  he  should  read  would 
completely  sustain  tlie  statements  of  his 
right  hon.  friend.  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett 
proceeded  thus : — **  If  Hughes  should  be 
be  saved,  or  if  his  punishment  should  be 
commuted  to  imprisonment,  I  have  no 
objection  to  accompany  him  to  any  part 
of  the  country  where  his  influence  and- 
presence  can  be  useful  to  put  down  that 
discord  which  has  so  lately  raised  its 
hideous  crest.  Sic.**  ^e  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  it  would  have  been  en- 
dured that  Hughes  sliould  thus  be  elevated 
into  the  character  of  a  neeociator  between 
the  government  of  Ireland  and  these 
Ribbon-men,  and  be  permitted  to  travel 
over  the  country  witii  this  Mr.  Luke 
Plunkett,  preaching  to  the  people  the 
propriety  of  their  giving  up  their  arms? 
The  noble  lord  had  read  a  paragraph  from, 
the  communication  of  a  Mr.  Lubie,  who 
was  pleased  to  state  that  these  men  «  en- 
tertained no  hostile  views  against  our  most 
sracious  sovereign."  No  hostile  views! 
Why,  they  were  found  in  arms — they 
were  arrayed  againat  the  peace  of  the 
country ;  and  yet  ihii  Mr.  Lubie,  in  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  heart,  could  not 
imagine— not  he — how  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  they  entertained  designs  of  so 
dangerous  a  nature;  or  why,  after  the 
roan  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  and  con- 
victed, the  government  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  account,  for  not  having  in- 
terposed, in  such  a  case,  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  1  To  have  entered  into  any  ne- 
gotiation, under  such  circumstances, 
would,  indeed,  have  been  so  to  have- 
lowered  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  to  preside  over  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  He  could  not  for  an 
instant  suppose  that  the  House  would 
lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre-. 
cedent  so  fatal  as  that  which  woula  be 
set,  if  the  inotion  of  the  noble  lord  were 
carried. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision ;  but  none  took  place,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bi).l.1 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Siuart  iVortley  said,  that  if  the 
House  allowed  the  bill  to  go  to  a  commit- 
tee, he  shouki  supply  two  oipissions,  by 
introducing  a  clause  respecting  persons 
coursing,  and  another  protecting  the  rights 
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of  the  crown,  which  tonie  pertons  thought 
were  not  tufficieDtlj  provided  for  by  the 
present  bilL 

Sir  John  Shelley  roie  to  give  this  mea^ 
•urc  his  decided  opposition.  Tliere  were, 
be  said,  only  two  good  grounds  that 
could  be  auigned  for  repealing  the  old 
law,  and  substituting  anotner  in  its  place : 
il  must  be  shown,  either  that  the  existing 
kw  was  unjust  and  oppressive,  or  that  it 
was  inefficient  for  the  purposes  with  which 
it  had  been  enacted.  Now,  no  one  could 
deny  that  whenerer  any  evils  arose  in  the 
nation,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  the 
right  of  petitioning  parliament  for  a 
mnedy  was  always  resorted  to.  Had  not 
the  table  of  that  House,  for  instance, 
groaned,  session  af^er  session,  beneath 
petitions  for  reform— petitions  for  relief 
from  agricultural  distress«>petitions  for 
remiuion  of  taxation,  and  a  hundred  other 
objects  I  But,  inasmuch  as,  within  his  own 
knowledge,  there  had  not  been  one  single 
petition  presented  to  that  House  against 
the  existing  Game  laws,  he  was  justified  in 
assuming  that  those  laws  were  not  op- 
pressive. It  had  been  said,  that  this  was 
a  modified  measure ;  but,  let  honourable 
gentlemen  be  auured,  that  if  the  barrier 
that  now  subsisted  were  once  passed,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  return  to  the  point  from  whence  they 
bad  set  out.  Another  bill  after  this,  and 
another  still  stronger,  would,  in  succes- 
sive sessions  of  parliament,  be  introduced ; 
until,  at  length,  all  restrictions  would  be 
done  away  with.  He  must  be  allowed 
very  much  to  doubt,  whether  cither  his 
bon.  friend  (Mr.  S.  Wortley),  or  those 
other  hon.  members  who  were  among  the 
zealous  supporters  of  this  new  measure, 
would  be  prepared  to  go  this  length.  A 
law  must  be  bad  that  was  founded,  as  this 
would  be,  upon  partial,  or  upon  impracti- 
cable principles.  An  act  of  pariiament 
might  be  passed  for  the  gent^ral  preser« 
vation  of  the  gume  througnout  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  how  could  it  oe  possible  to 
puss  a  law,  intended  to  give  a  property  in 
an  animal  which,  by  nature,  defied  all 
human  control,  and  could  never  in  that 
sense  b^ome  property  ?  He  maintained, 
that  they  might  as  well  bring  in  a  law  to 
limit  and  regulate  the  migration  of  wood- 
cocks as  one  that  should  establish  a  right 
of  property  in  the  birds  themselves.  What 
property  could  there  be  in  that  which  in 
the  vpace  of  twelve  hours  might  change 
its  habitation  four-and-twenty  times  ?  His 
hon.  friend  wished  to  assimilate  the  Game 
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laws ;  but,  though  the  Game  lawa  of  Scot* 
land  might  be  extremely  good  for  that 
country,  where  propertiea  were  nsiiMlJjr 
large,  and  where  there  waa  a  feat  deal  ai 
waste  land,  they  would  be  vety  iocoove. 
nienUy  applied  to  England.  Iir  EnglaDdy 
land  was,  generally  speaking,  ao  nodi 
subdivided  into  small  properuea,  thmt  it 
was  mostly  impossible  for  an  caiate  to 
maintain  so  much  game  aa  to  keep  anj 
thing  like  a  property  in  it.  The  dilKullj 
of  breedinjg  game  waa  moeh  more  leic, 
therefore,  m  England  than  in  ficMhimi, 
on  accowit  of  the  subdiviaioa  of  land. 
But,  sappoae  a  penon  to  be  ppmaiieil  of 
a  little  waste  land  upon  the  oaoinea  of  • 
large  preserve  and  an  extenaivoeatatOy  to 
would  have  nothing  to  do  bat  tq  pluit  itv 
or  even  to  sow  it  in  a  oertaia  way,  and  ho 
would  find  that  he  could  by  noaribililr 
convert  his  land  to  a  better  |mnt ;  for  A 
the  game  would  flock  to  his  com  or  iiit 
new  plantation,  and  by  this  propoaitimi 
they  woukl  become  hia  property.  But, 
suppose  that  parliament  were  to  makop 
game  property,  would  it  be  joat  or  fidr 
that  a  man  who  might  poaaeaa  a  eertaio 
number  of  acres  should  be  said  to  have  a 
property  in  more  game  than  all  hia  Isuid 
would  support  ?  if  the  present  meaaoro 
were  proceeded  with,  such  a  man  woold 
be  able  to  posseu  hundreds  of  beads  of 
game,  whose  own  property  might  never 
have  contributed  a  aingle  leveret  to  fho 
common  stock.  The  diief  araunieBt  in 
favour  of  the  sale  of  game  had  bean,  that 
monied  men  ought  to  be  enabled  to  boy 
it,  and  that  their  money  would  alwaya 
procure  it,  under  any  circumstances.  But, 
he  would  maintain,  that  if  in  England 
there  was  space  for  breeding  a  aufficient 
quantity  of  game  to  allow  of  the  monied 
men  laying  out  their  money  in  its  pur* 
chase,  they  ought  to  expend  some  part 
of  their  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  land 
iuelf.  Then  they  would  know  what 
amount  of  game  they  could  raiae ;  and 
with  the  oUier  advantages  of  country 
gentlemen,  they  would  acquire  aoose 
knowledge  of  poor-ratea  and  taxes.  Hia 
hon.  friend  had  proposed  a  very  atroog 
clause  against  the  roan  who,  being  on* 
qualified,  was  found  shooting  by  day.  To 
find  a  man  shooting  by  day  over  hia  pro- 
perty was  a  circumstance  that  miffht 
rufiie  the  serenity  of  Us  hont  firiend  a 
little ;  but  it  was  not  a  man  of  thia  de« 
scription  that  did  the  mischief  of  which 
country  gentlemen    had  aometimea   to 
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complaiiu  He  was  to  be  considered  m 
doing  no  more  hami»  than  one  additional 
sportsman  coming  down  to  his  hon.  friend's 
mansion.  The  mischief  was  alarays  done 
by  the  poacber^-the  thief  who  snared  his 
game  by  night«  Did  his  hon,  friend  sop- 
pose  that  the  poacher,  if  game  were  made 
property  under  tliis  bill,  would  all  of  a 
aodden  be  conscience-struck,  and  reason 
thus  with  himself,—**  As  ^ame  is  now 
property,  I  wiU  not  touch  it,  because  I 
ahalJ  be  depriving  another  of  the  value  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  for  it  ?'*  Would  he 
not  rather  say,  **  As  game  can  now  be 
aold,  I  will  get  at  it ;  and  getting  into 
•ome  road  or  foot-path,  I  shall  easilT  know 
where  to  meet  with  a  dealer,  who  will 
mrcbase  of  me  without  a  (joestionr' 
Last  year,  he  had  entered  his  protest 
against  die  sale  of  fprne.  He  did  not 
like  to  convert  that  mto  matter  of  poor 
paltry  profit,  whicht  under  present  cir* 
cumstances,  was  a  compliment  both  to 
the  giver  and  to  the  receiver.  He  should, 
however,  say  no  more  at  present  on  this 

fart  of  Uie  subject*  except  to  remind  the 
louse,  that  the  poacher  would  alwavs 
undersell  the  fair  trader;  because  ne 
would  continue  to  get  his  game  by  such 
Bseans  as  enabled  him,  at  a  lower  price, 
to  realize  a  greater  profit*  The  hon.  baro- 
net, after  acUrerting  to  the  ffreat  advantage 
which  the  kingdom  derived  from  the  resi* 
4ence  of  the  country  eentlemen  upon 
their  estates,  expressed  his  unwillingness 
to  consent  to  such  an  entire  change  in 
those  ancient  laws.  He  would  ask— had 
not  this  country  risen  to  its  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory  during  the  existence  of 
those  laws?  Let  not  the  House  be  led  away 
by  a  false  species  of  philanthropy,  to 
adopt  so  mischievous  a  measure.  He  was 
convinced  that  they  would  be  doing  no 
good  by  giving  their  sanction  to  it,  except 
to  the  poacher,  the  thief,  and  the  attorney 
[|Hear !  hear  j.  Upon  these  considera- 
tions, he  begged  leave  to  propose,  by  way 
of  amendment,  <<  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  upon  this  day  six  months.*' 

Mr.  IV,  Ped  rose  to  second  the  amend- 
ment, and  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the 
making  game  private  property  was  fraught 
with  many  difficulties.  He  was  surprised 
that  bis  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  York- 
shire, who  was  so  little  of  a  reformer  in 
general,  should  have  disposed  in  so  radi- 
cal a  manner  of  the  Game  laws,  by  a  bill 
which  would  annihilate  all  the  Game  laws 
in  the  country.  Some  gentlemen  trere  so 
sanguine  aato  suppose  that  this  bill  would 


put  an  end  to  poaching  altogether ;  buS 
they  might  rest  assured,  that  so  long  aa 
there  was  game  there  would  be  poacherag 
though  he  admitted,  that  this  bill  would 
in  the  end  destroy  poachers,  by  destroying 
the  game.  Some  gentlemen  would  say 
indeed,  that  rather  tiuin  have  poachers  they 
would  have  no  game ;  but,  because  there 
were  no  poachers,  there  would  not  ceasa 
to  be  criminals.  After  a  few  years,  whev 
the  occupation  of  poachers  should  be  de*« 
stroyed,  was  it  supposed  that  those  men 
would  return  to  the  habits  of  honest  in« 
dustry  I  .He  was  persuaded  that*  if  tbw 
House  legalised  the  sale  of  game,  thcjr 
would  do  more  to  demoralise  the  people^ 
than  they  could  do  by  any  other  mea» 
sure.  It  waa  said,  that  the  gaols  were 
now  full  of  poachers.  He  kn^  that  one 
quarter  of  the  commitments  in  England 
were  for  ofiences  against  the  Game  Taws  ;^ 
but  he  would  predict,  that  if  the  present 
bill  passed,  for  some  years  one-half  off 
the  commitments  would  be  for  such  of- 
iences. He  knew  that  some  strong  evw 
dence  had  been  offered  to  the  House  lass 
year,  to  shew  that  the  sale  of  game  wae 
now  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it: 
well  could  be.  But,  to  say  the  least  of  it^ 
this  evidence  was  suspicious  as  coming 
from  interested  persons ;  and,  if  the  sale 
of  game  were  legalised,  it  would  still  be 
the  interest  of  buyers  to  get  it  from  tbme 
who  could  supply  it  dieapest ;  and  none, 
could  give  it  so  cheap  as  those  who  stole  it. 
As  for  the  small  landed  proprietors,  the 
preservation  of  game  most  be  so  veze* 
tious  to  them,  thai,  after  a  short  time, 
they  would  give  it  up  in  desnahr.  The 
great  objection  he  baa  to  the  bill  was,  that 
it  would  destroy  the  noble  amusement  of 
fox-hunting ;  for,  when  to  the  other  in* 
ducements  to  destroy  foxes,  the  occupier 
of  land  had  the  additional  one  of  pre- 
serving his  game,  the  race  would  soon  be 
extinct.  If  there  were  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  torn  poachers  under  this  bill, 
and  turn  their  partridges  and  pheasants 
into  sixpences  and  shillings,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  woefully  disappointed.  It  had 
been  said,  that  if  they  had  no  field  sports 
they  would  have  no  country  gentlemen. 
H^  would  not  go  so  fsr  as  that ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  any  law  that  discouraged 
the  residence  of  the  country  gentlemen 
on  their  estates,  would  have  a  most  mis* 
chievous  effect ;  and  he  begged  them  to 
compare  Ireland  with  England,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  gentry  did  reside^ 
with  those  where  they  did  not.   He  knew 
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there  were  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
try  an  experiment  on  the  Game  laws,; 
but  he  begged  them  to  reflect  that  what 
they  did  must  be  irrevocable,  and  that  it 
was  as  well  to  think  of  retracing  their 
ateps  from  the  grave  as  to  repeal  this  bill 
alter  passing  it.  He  hoped  that  the  re- 
ception ffiven  to  this  bill  would  be  such, 
that  legalising  the  sale  of  game,  or  the 
making  it  property,  would  never  again  be 
mentioned  in  that  ilouse. 

Mr.  C.  Rou  said,  that  if  he  thought  the 
bill  tended  to  diminish  the  legitimate  in* 
fluence  possessed  by  the  country  gentle- 
men over  the  lower  classes,  he  should  be 
one  of  its  warmest  opposers;  but  if  it 
tended,  as  he  believed  it  would  do,  to  in- 
crease that  influence,  by  removing  one  of 
Ihe  main  causes  of  irritation,  it  was  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  House.    The 
faon.  baronet  had  inferred,  that  the  Game 
laws  were  popular,   because  there   had 
been  no  petitions  against  them :  Now  this 
was  a  most  unfounded  inference.     It  was 
unfortunately  true,  that  the  Game  laws 
were  very  generally  obnoxious ;  and  that 
an  habitual  violation  of  the  law  in  the  case 
of  poaching,  as  of  smuggling,  had  ceased 
to  excite  moral  reprobation.     The  legis- 
lature had  had  recourse  to  severe  penal- 
tiea  against  it;    bill  after  bill  had  been 
brought  in  to  prevent  game  from  being 
aold,  but  without  effect;  and  the  question 
now  was,  not  whether  game  should  be 
aold  or  not,  but  whether  they  should  legal- 
ize and  render  innoxious  that     traffic, 
which  they  found  they  could  not  prevent 
—whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  author- 
ise that  to  be  done,  by  law,  which   was 
now  done  in  spite  of  all  law  ?     Consider- 
able doubts  had  been  expressed  by  some 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
evidences  that  had  been  given  before  the 
committee  last  year,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  sale  of  game ;  and  he  confessed  that 
he  himself  had  felt  some  suspicions  as  to 
its  accuracy.     But    he   had    taken   the 
trouble  to  examine  the  books  of  some  of 
the  poulterers,  and  he  found  the  state- 
ments to  the  fullest  extent  confirmed.   He 
had  extracted  from  the  books  of  one,  by 
no  means  of  the  principal  sellers,    the 
numbers  of  game  he  had  supplied,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
supplied.     He  found  in  one  day  he  had 
supplied  100  head;  in  another,   135;' in 
another,  226;  in  another  101,  and  so  on. 
The  books  he  had  examined  were  made  up 
previously  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  on 
the  subject ;  so  that  tiiere  was  no  room 
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or    temptation    for  falsification.       But« 
it  was    not    to  London  alone    that  the 
sale  was  confined ;  it  extended  to  every 
considerable  town,  and  indeed  the  ayatein 
was  spread  over  the  whole  countij ;  and, 
as  it  had  been  atrongly  stated  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  committee,  if  tbe 
laws  were  written  in  blood  they  would  not 
be  effectual,  there  were  so  many  persona 
of  great  wealth,  and  yet  of  no  landed 
property,  who  would  have  game ;  though 
the  greatest  consumers  of  all,  created  aa 
it  were  by  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  articles,  were  the 
tradesmen  of  London  and  of  the  great 
towns.^>It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
try  whether,  by  a  revision  of  the  law,  tliey 
could  not  obtain  the  same  advantagea, 
and  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system.      It 
wss  a  primary  principle  of  legislation,  to 
consider  the  temper  of  the  people  opo^ 
whom  the  laws  were  to  operate.      Wlmt 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  a  state  oC 
law,  under  which  there  was  a  continual 
struggle  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
multitude,  and  an  alternate  series  of  vic- 
tory and  sullen  submission  ?  In  ail  the  tnala 
under  the  Game  laws,  it  was  known  what 
difficulty  there  was  in  getting  convictions. 
There  were  continual  appeau»  not  to  the 
sober  reason,  but  to  the  passions  of  ju- 
rors ;  and  there  were  no  class  of  crimes 
where  the  convictions  were  so  few»  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  ofiences*    Under 
the  present  system,  the  poacher  almost 
monopolized  the  market ;  and,  if  the  sale 
were  legalised,  he  would  at  any  rate  meet 
with  a  competitor  on  the  part  of  the  regu- 
lar vender.     But  the  game  now  procured 
by  the  poacher  was  even  more  than  was 
wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  market ;  for 
a  great  deal  so  procured  was  kept  by  the 
poulterer  until  it  was  in  a  state  not  to  be 
saleable,  and  was  destroyed;     because, 
from  the  illegal  and  uncertain  manner  ia 
which  it  was  obtained,    the  poulterera 
entered  into  contracts  to  take  all  the 
poachers  might  send.     It  was  said,   that 
if  game  were  made  private  property   it 
would  rapidly  disappear.     But  if    they 
might  reason  by  analogy— if  experience- 
might  guide  them— they  might  safely  pro- 
nounct;  that  there  was  no  ground  for«uch> 
an  apprehension.    If  they  looked  to  the 
countries  in  which  game  was  made  pri- 
vate property,  they  would  see  that    the 
game  was  not  destroyed.    If  they  looked 
to  Germany,   they  would  find  that   the 
quantity  of  game  slaughtered  in  a    day 
was  greater  than  in  this  country.    If  the^ 
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looked  to  Ft-ance,  of  which  -he  could 
•peak  from  experience,  he  could  assure 
them,  that  id  those  parts  of  it  where  same 
was  not  preserved  at  all,  they  would  find 
more  than  in  any  county  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  too,  where,  if  the  sale  of  game 
was  not  permitted  by  law,  it  was  connived 
at,  there  was  no  complaint  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  game;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  some  stronger  difference  should  be 
adduced,  than  the  alleged  difference  in 
the  state  of  property,  before  he  should 
consent  to  give  up  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  state  of  the  law,  and  its  results,  in 
that  country.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  as 
those  persons  were,  who  supposed  that 
this  bill  would  put  down  poaching  alto- 
gether. Those  who  pursued  it  for  their 
own  gratification  might  still  pur- 
sue it ;  but  those  who  pursued  poaching 
in  order  to  sell  game,  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  He 
was  anxious  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
which  united  all  classes  of  people  in  this 
happy  country :  he  was  anxious  that  the 
ground  of  dissatisfaction,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Game  laws,  should  be  removed ;  and  wish- 
ing by  no  means  to  encroach  on  the 
amusements  or  on  the  privileges  of  the 
country  ffentlemen,  to  whom  the  country 
was  so  deeply  indebted  for  their  zeal  in 
repressing  tumult  at  home,  and  in  stand- 
ing up  against  foreign  enemies,  he  should 
warmly  support  the  present  bill. 
•  Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  when  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Game  laws  were  unpo* 
pular,  he  should  like  to  know  with  wnat 
class  they  were  unpopular;  for  certain  he 
was,  that  he  had  heard  more  said  against 
them  in  that  House  than  he  had  m  any 
other  place.  They  were  unpopular  with 
the  poachers,  and  never  would  be  other- 
wise ;  but  with  other  classes  they  were  far 
from  being  unpopular.  The  bill  before 
them  was,  they  were  told,  to  unite  all 
classes  of  the  people.  He  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  this  could  be;  for  he  never 
saw  a  bill  more  calculated  to  be  unpopular, 
one  that  more  rashly  took  away  existing 
rights — or  supported  its  provisions  by 
more  tjrrannical  and  unconstitutional 
means.  .  In  the  first  place,  without  discus- 
sing the  principle  of  making  game  proper- 
ty, or  legalising  the  sale  of  it — he  might 
observe  that  the  first  enactment  of  the  bill 
was,  to  sweep  away  all  qualifications  at 
a  blow.  There  had  been  objections  to 
the  principle  of  qualification;  bat,  he  did 
not  aold  vested  rights  in  general|  or  qua- 


lifications in  particular,  so  lightly^as  thai 
to  dispose  of  them.  Those  qualificationa 
had  their  value;  they  afforded  inducements 
to  the  acquisition  of  learning  and  honour, 
and  to  the  perseverance  necessary  to  aU* 
tain  the  stations  which  conferred  them. 
They  were  cheap  incentives  to  exertion. 
The  next  clause  was,  to  make  the  game 
the  property  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
-»so  long,  he  supposed,  as  it  stayed  onthe 
spot.  The  property  of  game,  then,  waa 
not  in  the  occupier  of  the  land!— p'Ger- 
tainly  not !"  from  Mr.  Wortley].  What, 
then,  became  of  the  liberality  of  the  bill, 
the  person  who  fed  the  game  was  not  to 
have  the  property  in  it?  The  persoa 
who  had  the  property  of  the  game  then 
was,  he  supposed,  looking  at  the  bill  as  a 
lawyer,  the  person  who  was  seised  of  the 
fee  simple,  or  who  had  an  estate  for  life 
in  the  land.  Who,  then,  was  to  preserve 
it  ?  The  occupier  was  not  to  preserve  it, 
and  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple  had  no 
right  to  do  so,  unless  he  was  happy 
enough  to  be  one  of  those  overgrown 
aristocratical  personages  who  had  a  given 
quantity  of  acres  not  yet  namedy  bnl 
which  be  supposed  would  be  a  prectj 
large  one,  lying  altogether,  without  so 
much  as  a  single  field  intervening  to  break 
their  continuity.  Those  who  were  happy 
enough  to  have  lying  together,  a  given 
number  of  acres,  he  supposed  500,  might 
appoint  a  game-keeper ;  but  the  humble 
yeoman  of  100  or  200  (or  1,000  acres,  if 
they  did  not  lie  together^  could  not.  If 
a  lady  were  possessed  or  land  she  could 
not  appoint  a  game-keeper— -a  difficulty 
which  the  gallantry  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire  should  have  led  him  to  avoid. 
When  the  odious  task  of  anesting  tree- 
passers  was  provided  for,  the  occupiers 
of  the  land,  though  they  had  no  property 
in  the  game,  might  apprehend  any  person 
who  trespassed  on  the  grounds  of  the 
overgrown  aristocratical  persons  be  had 
described,  if,  upon  being  warned,  they 
did  not  go  off.  They  were  to  apprehend 
in  this  manner  persons  sporting  in  open 
day,  and  with  their  guns  in  their  hands  1 
Did  the  hon.  gentleman  think  that  this 
would  be  popular  with  his  constitoents 
or  with  any  constituents  living  in  towns? 
Those  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who 
now  could  be,  and  in  point  of  fact  were 
whenever  they  were  respectable,  constant* 
ly  invited  by  the  fanners  or  land  owneie 
to  shoot,  would  be  liable  to  be  apprehen* 
ded  as  common  felons,  or  rather  m  a*  man- 
ner still  more  sumnary  than  felonSt  'Wee 
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the  hon.  member  aware  how  the  law  stood 
at  to  the  apprehension  of  felons  ?  Was 
he  aware,  that  if  a  man  was  not  a  con- 
stable he  apprehended  a  felon  at  his  peril, 
and  if  there  was  resistance  which  occasi- 
oned death,  it  was  only  held  to  be  miin- 
slaughter  ?  Yet  the  hon.  gentleman  au- 
thorised any  occupier  of  land  to  seize  any 
trespasser  with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 
When  they  considered  the  difficulties  as 
to  determining  what  was  a  sufficient  notice, 
and  the  disputes  as  to  property,  they 
might  form  some  idea  or  the  bloodshed 
and  affrays  to  which  such  a  power  would 
lead.  The  professed  object  of  the  bill 
was,  the  better  preservation  of  game,  yet 
for  this  purpose  it  was  notoriously  unne- 
cessary; for  the  game  had,  in  fact,  increa- 
aed  tenfold  within  the  time  of  his  own 
knowledge.  There  was  some  other  object 
not  avowed,  be  believed— the  destruction 
of  poachers;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  make  this  attempt  succera,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clauses  respecting 
the  punishment  of  night  poachers  on 
successive  convictions,  which,  to  be  just, 
he  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  If  the  present  Game  laws  were 
unpopular  from  the  narrowness  of  the 

2ualihcations,  let  the  House  enlarge  them. 
•et  them  keep  up  the  old  qualification 
of  land  and  rank,  and  add  such  others  as 
■light  be  deemed  advisable.  Let  them 
admit  the  army,  the  navy,  physicians,  the 
bar,  the  clergy.  For  commerce,  let  them 
admit  the  heads  of  corporations,  or  let 
them  give  a  qualification  to  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  property;  but  let  them 
Bot  pretena  to  give  the  property  of  game 
to  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  thus  break 
down  ignoqoiniously  the  property  they 
had  created,  by  disqualifying  those  owners 
from  preserving  it.  Under  the  bill,  no 
one  was  to  be  allowed  to  have  snares 
to  take  game  but  a  gamekeeper.  What ! 
was  it  meant  by  this  that  a  man  should 
not  snare  the  game  which  the  bill  declared 
to  be  his  property,  or  even  his  rabbits, 
which  were  eating  up  his  crops  ?  At  pre- 
sent the  law  was  impartial,  and  declared, 
that  no  persons  should  have  snares  to  de- 
stroy game,  though  gamekeepers  whof 
partook  of  the  poaching  as  well  as  of  the 
preserving  character,  sometimes  had  them 
m  defiance  of  the  law. — He  thought  he 
had  shewn  sufficiently,  that  the  bill  could 
be  popular — not  with  the  occupiers  of  land, 
for  it  gave  them  no  right  to  the  game, 
not  to  professions,  not  to  persons  of  small 
anddinded  propertiesi  whose   quaUfica- 
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tions  it  swept  away^but  only  to  thoae  wbo 
possessed  a  certain  arrondmmnemt  of  land, 
to  whom  the  bill  seemed  intended  ulti- 
mately to  give  a  monopoly  of  game. 
What  could  be  said,  under  the  preoent 
bill,  to  persons  possessed  of  allotmenta  io 
common  fields,  who  might  have  a  thousand 
acres  divided  into  two  hundred  slips? 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
pursue  game,  or  to  preserve  it?  If  there 
was  an  ulterior  object  behind— 4f  it  were 
said,  that  same  produced  crime,  and 
should  therefore  be  destroyed  altogether, 
he  should  be  ready  to  meet  that  argument. 
They  might  then  go  deeply  into  Che  quea* 
tion,  what  sort  of  property  it  was  fitting 
to  protect  against  tliose  who  were  below 
the  law,  how  far  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  were  to  be 
left  exposed  to  depredators,  or  to  be  con- 
siderea  communis juriSt  because  diej  were 
exposed  to  lawless  pilferers.  He  would 
not  speak  of  the  principle  on  whidi  the 
Game  laws  had  been  maintained  aa  condo* 
cive  to  the  comfort  ofthe|fentry,  andaa 
preventing  them  from  hlhng  into  the 
errors  of  the  gentry  of  Imoce  wbo 
wasted  their  time  in  coffee-houses,  with* 
out  improving  the  health  of  their  minds 
or  boaies.  But  he  would  say,  that, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
matter,  tlie  Game  laws  were  as  perfect  aa 
could  be  expected.  They  sJForded  a 
healthy  amusement  to  a  greater  body  of 
people  than  would  be  done  by  the  amoid- 
ing  bill.  They  did  not  exclude  the  bar, 
the  church,  the  farmer,  or  even  the  tradea* 
man ;  for  though  in  words  they  excluded 
them,  where  they  happened  not  to  be 
qualified,  yet  there  were  very  few  wbo 
were  not  invited,  and  who,  where  a  litigi* 
ous  spirit  had  not  sprung  up,  were  not  en* 
abled  to  shoot.  Thb  system  would  be  ill« 
exchanged  for  that  boorish  and  churlish 
practice  which  prevailed  abroad;  where 
every  man  who  went  out  of  a  town  to  sihoot 
might  have  his  gun  broken  by  a  same* 
keeper,  or  be  exposed  to  the  oKire  deadly 
quill  of  an  attorney.  He  thought  the  ex* 
isting  law  with  afew  alterations,  waa  aagood 
a  one  as  could  be  devised;  and,  as  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  only  iikely  to  set 
the  people  by  the  ears,  he  should  give  it 
his  aecided  opposition, 

Mr.  Secretary  PeH  said  :-*As  this  bill. 
Sir,  provides  for  an  evil  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  great  magnitude  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  I  mean  the  legal 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  gaoie,  I  smII 
'   give  my  vote  (n  itf  ttmrwing  to 
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myself  the  power  of  proposing  sach  alter* 
ations    aod    modiiicationsy  with    respect 
to  other  clauses  of  the  bill,  as  I  majr  here- 
after deem  expecHent.  Independently  of  the 
expediency  of  the  clause  for  legalising 
the  sale  of  game,  I  am  certainly  of  opi-> 
nion^  that  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  kill  game,  requires 
alteration  and  nothing  which  has  just  fal- 
len from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Oxford,  has  tended  to  change  my  opinion. 
I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  were  seriously  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  present  laws, 
with  respect  to  qualifications,  he  would 
find  them  teeming  with  so  many  absurdi- 
ties, that  he  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  task,  and  to  admit  that  the  grounds 
for  amending  them  were  irresistible.    He 
has  said,  that   to  alter  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  qualifications,  would  be  to  inter- 
fere with  vested   rights;  but  surely  the 
notion  of  vested  rights  has  never  yet  been 
pushed  to  this  extraordinary  extent.   Can 
It  seriously  be  maintained,  that  the  admis* 
aion  of  fresh  persons  to  the  right  of  kill- 
ing game  would  be  an  interference  with 
vested   rights)      The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  thinks,  that  the  qualification 
ought  to  be  limited  to  rank,  to  science, 
and  to  talent.     But,  does  the  present  law 
admit  science  and  talent  to  the  privilege 
of  killing  game  I    How  doea  the  present 
law  deaf  with  the  clergy,  to  whom  the 
hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  would  give 
the  privilege  ?     A  doctor  of  divinity  does 
not  by  the  present  law,  possess  the  privi- 
lege of  killing  game  ;  he  may  indeed  pro- 
create a  qualified  person,  but  he  is  not 
himself  a  qualified  person.    The  eldest 
son  of  an  esquire,  or  person  of  higher 
degree,  is  a  qualified  person;  and  as  a 
doctor  of  divinity  is  a  person  of  higher 
degree  than  an  eaiquire,  he  may  beget  a 
qualified  man,  but  he  has  not  himself  the 
privilege  of  killing  game.    Men  of  science 
and  talent,  therefore,  are  not  favoured  by 
the  present  law ;  they  are  merely  left  to  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  begetting  game- 
killers,  who  may  be  men  of  no  talents  at 
all.    And,  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  as 
to   qualification   founded    on   property? 
Why,  the  second  ^n  of  a  man  of  20,000/. 
a  year,  is  not  by  law  qualified  to  kill  game ; 
the  younger  children  of  a  man  possessing 
the  largest  property  in  the  kingdom,  are 
not  by  law  qualified  to  kill  game  on  their 
Cher's  own  estates.    Is  it  not  a  moat  ab- 
sufd  and  anoHMdous  stale  of  things  to  we 
VOL.  X. 
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men  acting  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates 
and  enforcing  the  Game  laws  against  others 
when  their  own  sons  are  every  day  violat- 
ing them  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  no  gen- 
tleman who  seriously  weighs  the  two  ar* 
guroents  to  which  1  have  adverted,  can 
possibly  resist  a  proposition  for  amending 
the  laws    with   respect  to    qualification. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  will  re- 
collect, that  there  is  a  material  difference 
in   the  laws  respecting  qualifications  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom* 
In  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  law  of  quali- 
fication is  founded  on  a  different,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  much  better  principle  than 
in  England ;  for  in  Ireland  any  individual 
possessing  personal  property  to  the  amount 
of  ]  ,000/.  is  qualified  to  kill  game.    In 
Scotland  any  person  may  kill  game,  who 
receives  permission  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  estates  on  which  he  kills  it.     I  do 
not  advert  to  these  differences  of  the  law 
with   a  view  of  contending,    that    they 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  England,  but 
merely  to  shew,  that  the  practice  of  the 
law  is  difierent  in  countries  whose  general 
customs  are  not  very  alien  to  our  own.—* 
With  respect  to  the  sale  of  game,  the  more 
I  turn  this  question  in  my  mind,  the  more 
satisfied  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  game-preserver ; 
and  in  the  next  place  T  which  is  a  much 
more   important    consiaeration)    that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests 
and  the  peace  of  society,  to  remove  the 
legal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game.    In 
arguing  this  question  ^  fnriori^  let  us  look 
to  the  present  state  of  society  as  compar-i 
ed  with  the  state  in  which  society  former^ 
ly  stood  in  .this  country.    Our  union  with 
Scotland,  and  our  subsequent  union  with 
Ireland,  have  compelled  the  residence  in 
England  of  some  of  the  greatest  proprie- 
tors in  those  countries.     An  Irish  peer 
for  instance,  residing  in  this  country,  has 
no  legal  riglit  to  kiU  game,  for  his  Irisb 
qualification  does  not  give  him  the  right; 
and,   if  the  law  were  enforced  against 
him,  we  should  be  in  the  situation  of  hav^ 
ing  invited  him  over  to  this  country,  and 
then  depriving  him  of  the  privilege  to 
which  his  rank  and  station  entitle  him» 
A  foreign  ambassador  is  not,  by  hiw,  en« 
titled  to  kill  game  in  this  country.    In 
short,  by  the  existing  law,  Irish  peers, 
Irish  bishops,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
even  princes  of  the  blood,  I  believe,  un- 
less pos^ssed  of  landed  property,  arc  all 
disqualified.    If  laws  stand  upon  our  Sta- 
tute-bookt  wUdi  are  praaically  evaded 
SN 
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and  Tiolatcd  every  day,  this  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  repeal.  I  will 
ask,  whether  these  laws  are  not  perfectly 
inoperative — whether  they  are  not  con- 
stuntly,  notoriously,  and  openly  violated 
ill  every  great  town— and  whether  it  is 
possible,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  The  con- 
stant violation  of  laws  is  a  bad  example. 
And,  by  whom  are  these  laws  violated  ? 
In  general,  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  often 
happens,  that  a  gentleman  who  is  occu- 

})icd  during  the  morning  in  enforcing  the 
aws,  himself  sets  the  example  of  violate 
ing  them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day. 
If  the  law  really  prevented  the  sale  of 
game,  there  would  be  a  ground  for  ob- 
jecting to  an  alteration  of  it;  but  as  it  is 
notorious  that  it  is  wholly  inoperative,  this 
is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  its  re- 
peal. It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mere 
speculative  assumption  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  game  is  sold.     What  is  the 

Iiroof  of  it  ?  Before  the  committee  of 
ast  year,  evidence  of  the  constant  habi- 
tual sale  of  game  in  London  was  pro- 
duced, such  as  must  have  convinced  any 
man,  that  game  was  sold  as  openly  as  any 
other  article.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
these  persons  were  not  examined  on  oath; 
that  before  the  Lords  they  would  have  told 
a  very  difi'erent  story ;  and  besides,  that 
they  were  persons  interested  in  the  sale 
of  game.  To  meet  these  objections.  Sir, 
and  to  ascertain  in  as  satisfactory  a  man- 
ner us  possible  the  facts  as  to  tlic  sale  of 
game,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  select 
four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  con- 
victions which  have  taken  place  in  those 
towns,  for  the  selling  and  purchasing  of 
game.  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  a 
single  year,  but  I  have  called  for  returns 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  have  selected 
places  notorious  for  their  hospitality.  If 
any  hon.  member  who  represents  any  of 
those  towns,  will  rise  in  ins  place,  and 
deny  that  game  is  sold  there,  my  mouth 
is  closed;  but  if  it  be  not  denied,  the 
House  may,  I  apprehend,  place  some  re- 
Uancc  on  the  fact  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
sale  of  game.  1  he  first  place  which  I  se- 
lected was  Bristol,  where  it  will  not  be 
disputed,  I  believe,  that  the  public  exhi- 
bition and  sale  of  game  is  notorious.  From 
Bristol  I  received  the  following  answer : 
— '*  I  am  directed  by  the  Mayor,in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  to  acquaint  you, 
that  DO  person  bus  been   convicted  in 
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I  Bristol  during  the  last  five  years,  for  lel- 
I  ling  or  purchasing  game.'*  Here,  then* 
I  there  has  not  been  a  single  coQviction.  I 
perceive,  indeed,  that  the  Hon.  member 
for  Bristol  smiles  at  the  very  supposition 
of  a  conviction  for  the  sale  of  game  at 
Bristol.  From  Liverpool  the  following  an- 
swer was  returned :— «  In  reply  to  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  dated  the  7ih,I  have 
to  acquaint  you,  that  no  pertoo  has  been 
convicted  at  Liverpool  for  the  last  five 
years  for  selling  or  purchasing  game,'* 
From  Manchester,  the  answer  is— <*  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th,*  respecting 
convictions  for  selling  or  purchasing  game 
before  the  magistrates,  within  the  last  five 
years,  I  have  to  state,  that  four  persons 
have  been  convicted;  three  in  the  year 
1821,  and  one  in  the  year  1822,  all  for 
selling  game."  From  Glasgow  the  reply 
was—**  The  msgistrstes  of  this  city,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  have  not  been  call- 
ed upon  to  enforce  the  Game  laws  in  any 
one  instance ;  ofiences  against  these  laws 
are  usually  prosecuted  by  justices  of 
peace  in  the  country."  If,  therefore,  in 
four  of  the  prindpal  towns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  have  been  only  four  convictions 
for  this  offence  during  the  last  five  years, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  legal  probi- 
bition  of  the  sale  of  game  is  utterly  ino- 
perative. In  point  of  fact,  game  is  al- 
ready sold  as  openly  as  it  could  be  if  the 
law  were  repealed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford  spoke  of  the  heads  of 
corporations.  Is  it  conceivable,  Sir,  that, 
the  head  of  a  corporation -»an  "  animal 
propter  convivia  natum*' — could  be  re- 
strained by  any  penal  enactment  from  the 
indulgence  of  his  appetite  for  game  [a 
laugh]  ?  If  the  law  therefore,  has  fallen 
as  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  done,  into 
complete  desuetude,  it  is  desirable,  as 
well  for  the  interests  of  the  game-preserver, 
as  of  the  public,  to  legalize  the  sale  of 
game.  The  poacher  has  two  motives  for 
poaching ;  one  the  pleasure  of  sporting 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  ourselves: 
the  other  the  hope  of  gain.  With  the 
first  of  these  motives,  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  by  legislative  enactment,  but  we 
may  control  the  other,  by  a  measure  which 
will  diminish  the  illegal  profits  whicb  the 
poacher  at  present  derives  from  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  the  market  in  large 
towns.  If  we  permit  the  legal  dealer  m 
this  article  to  compete  with  the  poacher, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  measure 
will  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the 
poacher.  I  have  myself  teen  in  a  single 
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room  upwards  of  a  thousand  head  of  phea- 
sants collected,  which  were  not  disposable 
for  any  useful  purpose.     All  the  friends 
of  the  owner   of  these  pheasants   were 
satiated  with  game ;  but,   supposing  him 
to  have  been  enabled  to  send  these  pheas* 
ants  into  the  markets,  can  it  be  contended 
that  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing, pro  tanto,  the  profits  of  the 
poacher,  and  consequently  of  diminishing 
the  temptation  to  poaching?    I  do  not 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  legalising  of 
the  sale  of  game  will  put  an  end  to  poach* 
ing  altogether ;  but  it  will  certainl)r  have 
the    effect     of    materially    diminishing 
it.   Suppose  a  law  were  enacted  by  which 
rabbits,  salmon,  or  any  animals  of  the  na- 
ture of  game,  were  declared  not  saleable 
in  the  market,  would  such  a  law  have  the 
effect  of  giving  increased  protection  to 
the  proprietors  of  such  animals  I     Quite 
the  contrary ;  it  would  inevitably  throw 
a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the  illegal 
trader.    The  hon.  baronet  opposite  thinks 
it  very  strange,  that  people  who  have  no- 
thing but  personal  property  should  com- 
plain that  they   cannot  get  game.    ^*  I 
never  heard  of  any  thing  so  unreasonable" 

J  exclaimed  the  lion,  baronet).  <*  Why 
oes  not  such  a  person  go  and  purchase 
an  estate,  if  he  wants  game  ?  What  has 
a  man  with  nothing  but  personal  property 
to  do  with  game  ?*'  If  we  were  to  go  in- 
to the  question  of  right,  the  hon.  baronet 
would  find  that  his  argument  rested  upon 
a  very  frail  foundation.  Besides,  the  ar- 
gument, such  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  an  exten- 
sion, which  even  the  hon.  baronet  might 
not  find  perfectly  convenient.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  might  be  said  to  one 
man,  "  what  right  have  you  to  eat  sal- 
mon I  You  have  no  river."  To  another 
*'  What  right  have  you  to  indulge  your- 
self with  turtle  I  you  have  no  West-India 
island."  The  hon.  baronet,  in  consis- 
tency with  his  own  principle,  that  none 
but  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  a  right 
to  eat  game,  must  forego  the  pleasures  of 
salmon  and  turtle,  unless  he  be  the  owner 
of  the  water  which  they  inhabit.  If  the* 
•ale  of  game  be  legalised,  I  am  satisfied 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
supply  will  be  that  which  is  derived  from 
Lonest  means.  This  has  been  the  result 
in  every  instance  of  a  similar  alteration  of 
the  Jaws.  Half  a  century  ago  deer-stealing 
was  a  very  prevalent  offence.  At  that  time 
the  public  exposure  of  venison  was  an 
offence  punishable  by  very  %ev&[e  penal- 
ties.   But|  since  the  repeal  of  the  law 


prohibiting  the  sale  of  venison,  the  legal 
trader  has  driven  the  deer-stealer  from 
the  market,  and  the  offence  is  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence. — It  has  been 
said,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
pealing the  present  law  will  be,  to  enable 
a  man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  proprietor,  to 
sow  buck  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  scduc- 
ine  the  pheasants  of  his  richer  neighbour. 
What,  I  will  ask,  is  to  hinder  a  small 
land-owner  from  doing  this  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  and  then  employing  a 
qualified  person  to  kill  the  game  which 
may  come  on  his  land  ?     If  he  entertains 
any  malignity  against  his  rich  neighbour, 
here  is  at  once  a  mode  of  gratifying  it, 
under  the  existing  law.    My  hon.  friend 
talks  of  the  injustice  of  tempting  away 
the  rich  man's  pheasants;  but,  if  we  look 
to  the  strict  justice  of  the  case,  is  it  per- 
fectly just  in  the  rich. roan  to  preserve 
game  to  eat  up  the  poor  man's  crop? 
There  would  be  much  more  justice  in  al- 
lowing the  poor  farmer  to  destroy  a  few 
of  his  rich  neighbour's  stray  pheasants, 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  injury  which  he 
must  necessarily  sustain  from  them.    But, 
the  alteration  of  the  law  will,  even  in  this 
respect,  be  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.     As  it  stands  at  present,  the 
poor  farmer  has  an  interest  in  destroying 
as  much  of  his  rich  neighbour's  game  as 
possible ;  but  when  he  has  a  legal  right  to 
kill  that  which  comes  on  his  own  land,  the 
waiver  of  that  right  may  be  easily  made 
the  subject  of  pecuniary  compromise  be- 
tween him  and  the  rich  proprie^r. — My 
hon.    friend    urged    another    argument, 
which   is   certainly  more   forcible  than 
any  to  which  I  have  hitherto  adverted. 
He  contended,  that  if  we  legalize  the  sale 
of  game,  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  best 
means  which  we  now  possess  of  convict- 
ing poachers.     Poachers,   however,   are 
much  more  frequently  convicted  for  being 
detected  in  the  act  of  killing  game  thaa 
for  having  game  in  their  possession.    li 
appeared  from  a  return  of  persons  con- 
victed for  having  came  in  their  possession^ 
in   Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Dorsetshire,    and 
Sussex,  that  they  bore  no  proportion  to 
those  convicted  for  being  found  out  at  night 
in  the  act  of  destroying  game.    If,  Sir,  1 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  present 
system  of  Game  laws  worked  well,  I  should 
be  the  first  to  oppose  any  speculative  plan 
of  improvement ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  present  system  does  not  work  well. 
The  number  of  iConumtmei3is  tliroughout. 
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England  for  offences  against  the  Game 
laws  have  amounted,  in  six  or  seven  years, 
to  upwards  of  9,000 ;  that  is,  about  1,200 
a  year.  I  believe  thut  it  is  neither  for  the 
interest  of  society,  nor  for  the  interest 
of  the  game-preserver,  that  the  present 
law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  game, 
ahould  continue.  I  do  not  believe,  that 
any  legislative  enactment  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  sale  of  game.  The 
effect  ot  increasing  the  penalty  has  been 
tried  and  it  has  not  succeeded.  The  wiser 
course,  therefore,  will  be  to  suffer  the  legal 
possessor  of  game  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  illegal  possessor.  I  believe  that 
this  course  will  succeed  ;  and,  considering 
at  I  do,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  game  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  aris- 
ing out  of  the  present  system  of  the  Game 
laws,  I  shall  support  the  second  reading 
of  my  hon.  friend's  bill,  reserving  to  my- 
•elf  the  power  of  giving  a  free  opinion 
hereafter,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  mea- 
aure.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  ray 
hon.  friend  has,  in  many  respects,  at- 
tempted too  violent  a  change  in  the  laws, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  in- 
troduce a  more  cautious  and  gradual  al- 
teration of  the  present  system.  The  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  some  alteration  and 
modification  of  these  parts  of  the  bill, 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  in  a  future 
atage  of  it. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colhume  thought  that  the 
expectation  of  underselling  poachers  by 
a  repeal  of  the  present  law  would  not  be 
realised.  Pheasants  and  hares  were  al- 
ready sold  by  poachers  at  two  shillings, 
and  partridges  at  six<pence  each.  As  to 
the  argument,  thut  people  would  prefer 
dealing  with  the  legal  trader  to  buying 
their  game  of  poachers,  this  was  a  dis- 
tincti  n,  with  respect  to  property  in  ani- 
mals fcrse  naturae,  which  was  not  likely 
to  enter  the  heads  of  purchasers.  The 
remedy  proposed  was,  he  thought,  of  an 
extremely  doubtful  nature,  as  it  would 
establish  a  legal  market  for  the  sale  of 
game,  without  ascertaining  the  means  by 
which  the  market  was  to  be  supplied. 

^  Mr.  Dciiett^  of  Wilts,  said,  he  was  so 
disgusted  witli  the  present  state  of  the 
laws  respecting  game,  that  he  was  pris- 
pared  to  consent  to  any  change,  conceiv- 
ing that  it  must  be  one  for  the  better. 
No  man  in  England  was  fonder  than  he 
was  of  country  amusements,  and  of  fox- 
hunting in  particular ;  and,  if  he  thought 
that  the  hill  would  have  the  effect  of 
aboliibing  that  sport,  he  would  moat  stre- 
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nuously  oppose  it*  That,  howereri  would 
not  be  the  consequence  of  the  parsing 
of  the  bill,  which  would  merely  revedv 
the  defects  of  a  system  of  laws,  whicn 
had  become  the  instrument  of  tyramiy, 
I  and  the  cause  of  immorality.  The  la  wo 
•  relative  to  game  had  been  passed  in  feudal 
times,  when  land-owners  were  tyranta^ 
when  commerce  was  but  little  cuUivatedi 
and  when  few  persons  were  able  to  pur- 
chase game.  They  were  not  calculated 
for  the  present  state  of  society*  Mer« 
chants  would  have  game  on  their  tablet, 
even  if  it  were  soiled  with  the  blood  of 
the  poachers  who  procured  it  for  ihem. 
Since,  therefore,  there  was  such  a  deter* 
mination  on  the  part  of  monied  men  to 
have  game,  he  thought  it  was  wise  to 
allow  them  to  procure  it,  without  destroy- 
ing the  morals  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  Under  the  present  laws,  no 
persons  felt  an  interest  in  tbe  preservation 
of  game,  except  the  great  Jand-ownera 
and  their  servants.  The  farmer,  who  bad 
the  best  opportunity  i^  preserrtng  it,  bad 
no  interest  in  doing  so.  The  only  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  poaching  was,  to  Cake  away 
the  inducement  to  commit  the  offence,  by 
legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  prioe  of 
that  article  so  low,  as  to  render  poaching' 
no  longer  a  profitable  employment.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  present  bill 
could  in  no  way  affect  fox-hunting.  Every 
fox-hunter  was  a  trespasser,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stood ;  and  persons  would 
have  as  much  right  to  draw  a  fox  after 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  as  they  had  now. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  would 
vote  for  it. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  expressed  hia 
disgust  with  the  present  system  of  the 
Game   laws   to  be  so  strong,    that   any 
change  must  be  an  improvement.     Now, 
he  apprehended,  that  the  general  cauae 
of  that  disgust  arose  from  the  enormoua 
quantity  ot  crime  which  they  engendered. ' 
The  great  object  of  the  House  should  be 
to  diminish  crime ;  and  to  this  purpose 
all  other  considerations  should  yield.    He 
thought  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
I  Letves,  attached  too  much  importance  to 
'^  other  considerations,  such  as  the  induce- 
ments to  country  gentlemen  to  reside  on. 
their  estates.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
doubted  very  much  whether  those  gentle- 
men were  the  most  serviceable  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,   whose  chief 
oceupation  and  pleasure  camiBted  ineho0t« 
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ing  game.    Wttb  reaped  to  that  part  of  | 
the  measure  which  proposed  co  legalise  i 
the  sale  of  gaoiie,    it  should  have  his  : 
hearty  concurrence.     He  thought  such  i 
ao  enactment  highly  advantageous,  indeed  { 
loudly  called  for ;  because  he  could  tell  , 
them,  that,  whether  parliament  did  or  did  , 
not  legalise  the  sale  of  game,  the  public 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  had  already  done  it.  i 
And,  if  parliament  did  not  consent  to  do  i 
it,  the  present  laws  would  only  remain  a  i 
lasting  monument  of  legislative  folly.  His 
wish  on  the  subject  was  not  to  legislate  at 
all ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  legislation 
which  at  present  existed ;  he  wished  to 
take  away  the  act  of  parliament  which 
prevented  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  game, 
together  with  its  twin-brother  in  wisdom, 
the  measure  which  was  passed  five  years 
ago,  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  it.    The 
efficacy  of  both  those  measures  had  been 
amply  proved  before  the  committee  which 
sat  on  this  question  last  year.    It  was 
very  proper  that  the  principles  of  a  bill 
should  be  discussed  upon  the  second  read- 
ing, although  at  the  same  time  there  were 
many  of  its  details  which  could  only  be 
understood  in  the  committee.     But  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  present 
bill,  which  went  to  change  the  right  of 
property.    He  could  see  no  good  reason 
•   why  there  should  be  a  transfer  of  the 
right  of  property  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  the  freeholder  of  a  few  acrei. 
They  might  talk  as  they  pleased  of  the 
odiousness  of  the  Game  laws,  they  might 
call  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  what  name 
they  pleased ;  they  might  call  him  tyrant, 
oppressor,  remnant  of  the  feudal  system ; 
but    he   contended,    that  this  principle 
would  raise  up  thirty  tyrants  instead  of 
one :    it  w  ould  invest  the  ^proprietor  of 
fifly  acres  of  land  with  all  the  rights 
which  tlie  lord  of  the  manor  possessed  at 
present ;  and,  without  meaning  to  speak 
at  all  harshly,  he  was  inclined  to  think, 
that  tliose  rights  would  be  exercised  with 
ten  times  more  vigilance,  and  ten  times 
more  oppression  to  the  people,  if  they 
were  vested  in  such  proprietors,  than  if 
fhey  continued  to  be  vested  entirely  in 
one.     It  was  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  sup- 
pose they  could  have  game  to  the  extent 
they  had  at  present,  without  also  the  at« 
tendant  consequence  of  poaching:  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
system.     From  the  facts  which  he  had 
stated,  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  draw 
their  own  inference;  but  he  did  not  with 


it  to  be  aupposed,  because  he  so  far  ob-^ 
jected  to  tne  principle  of  the  measure, 
that  he  was  altogether  adverse  to  some  of 
its  provisions* 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  said,  he  was  not  pre* 
pared  to  go  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bill ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  dear  to  him 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  that 
which  had  excited  so  much  attention; 
namely,  to  diminish  poaching ;  and  would 
besides  put  the  system  upon  something  of 
an  intelligible  footing.  It  was  obvious^ 
that  the  amazing  increase  of  game  in  this 
country,  had  increased  tlie  practice  of 
poaching ;  and  it  was  equally  clear,  that 
there  mtist  have  been  an  increased  de* 
mand  for  the  article,  or  there  would  not 
have  been  such  an  increased  supply.  And, 
did  not  daily  experience  prove,  that  when 
a  commodity  of  any  description  could  be 
had  by  fair  and  honest  means,  it  would 
find  a  much  more  ready  and  steady  mar- 
ket? The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was 
not  the  first  person  to  whom  a  purchaser 
would  resort  for  any  article  he  might  re- 

?|uire ;  but,  if  he  was  prevented  by  law 
rom  purchasing  the  anicle,  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  game,  he  would  go  to  a  per- 
son of  that  description.  The  article 
would  not  fail  to  reach  those  who  had 
money  to  purchase  it,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  think  of  preventing  it  by  legislative 
enactments.  It  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  that  it  was  a 
peculiar  hardship  not  to  extend  the  right 
of  qualification  to  lawyers,  divines,  and 
the  heads  of  corporations.  But,  by  this 
bill,  the  House  gave  them  a  great  deal 
more ;  for  they  gave  the  learned  doctors, 
both  of  law  and  divinity,  as  well  as  the 
right  worshipful  mayors  of  corporations, 
the  power  ot  eating  that  lawfully,  which 
before  was  illegal  diet ;  and,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  heads 
of  corporations,  would  be  much  better, 
pleased  at  receiving  the  privilege  of 
eating  game  than  of  shooting  it  accord- 
ing to  law  [a  laugh] •  By  legalising  the 
sale  o(F  game,  poaching  would  lose  much 
of  its  inducement ;  and  although  he  would 
not  say  it  would  destroy  it  in  the  first  or 
second  year,  still,  in  that  space  of  timet 
it  would,  he  was  convinced,  considerably 
diminish  the  practice ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
the  House  would  remove  a  most  disgrace- 
ful statute,  and  destroy  a  most  prolific 
source  of  immorality.  An  hon.  gentle- 
man had  asked,  by  whom  were  the  Game 
laws  called  unpopular?  He  would  ask 
in  retumi  by  .whom   were  they  styled 
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popular?  By  the  consumers  of  game 
(for  consumers  they  all  knew  did  exist) 
they  were  siyUsd  unpopular.  They  were 
styled  unpopular  by  all  those  who  looked 
upon  them  as  an  excitement  to  crime ; 
in  fact,  they  were  styled  unpopular  by  all 
those  who  were  anxious  to  promote  the 
industry  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 
If,  therefore,  the  proposed  measure  were 
only  a  change  from  thai  which  at  present 
existed  to  any  thing  better,  it  would  be 
80  very  important  a  change  in  the  system, 
that  the  House  was  bound  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  JVortUy  replied.     He  said, 
that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
introducing  this  important  measure  was, 
if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
aaw  nothing  in  ine  present  laws  but  in- 
justice.    Questions   of   this  sort    ought 
always  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
some  general  principle;    and,  if  game 
must  belong  to  some  one,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  in  whom  ought  that   right   of 
property  to  be  vested  I     As  the  law  now 
stood,  the  right  of  property  wax  given  to 
those  who  had  no  power  over  the  land  in 
which  the  game  might  happen  to  be.     It 
had  been  said,  that  this  right  should  be- 
long to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  this 
bill  would  regulate  the  matter  in  what  he 
considered  the  fair  and  ordinary  course, 
for  it  would  confer  the  right  of  game  on 
those  who  held  possession  of  the  land  on 
which    the    game   was  found ;    and    he 
thought  that  when  a  man  disposed  of  his 
land,  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  game 
was  a  fair  matter  of  bargain  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  land.     It 
had  been  urged,  amongst  other  things, 
that  he  would  endanger  his   popularity 
¥rith  his  constituents,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  measure.     On  that  subject,  he 
could  only  say,  that  he  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  understandings  of  his  con- 
stituents, to  suppose  that  this  bill  would 
render  him  unpopular  amongst  them.    If 
he  should  incur  unpopularity  he  should 
certainly  lament  it ;  but  his  rule  of  con- 
duct in  that  House,  and  elsewhere,  had 
been,  to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,   and   trust    to  the   consequences. 
But,  in  fhct,  what  was  it  he  proposed  to 
do  I    It  was  to  give  to  every  man  in 
England,  no  matter  how  humble  his  con- 
dition, the  right  of  shooting,  wherever  he 
was  allowed.     It  had  been  objected  to 
him,   that  he   would   take  away  vested 
rights ;  and  an  hon.  friend  had  complained 
of  the  hardship  of  not  extending  qualifi- 
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cations  to  particular  classes  of  pertont, 
amongst  whom  were  included  the  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill  before  the  House,  there 
was  no  member  of  the  universities,   no 
head  of  any  corporation  in  England,  who 
might  not  take  his  morning's  walk,  and 
bring  home  game  either  to  consume,  to 
sell,  or  make  a  present  of  to  his  neigh- 
bours.   That  was  the  very  principle  of 
the  bill ;  and  a  vested  right  he  proposed 
to  take  from  no  man.    An  hon.  friend 
had  remarked,  that  the  trespass  clause 
was  a  severe  one.    He  was  free  to  admit 
that  it  was  so ;  but  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  House  to  give  the  owner  of  the  soil 
adequate  protection  when  his  rights  were 
invaded.     The  bill  enacted,  that  no  maQ 
should  trespass  on  the  land  of  another, 
but  that  if  a  man  so  trespassed,  and  refused 
to  go  off  the  ground  when  requested  so  to 
do,  he  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  liable  to 
be  seized.     If  a  property  were  once  esta- 
blished in  game,  and  any  man  might  come 
on  the  land  of  another,  and  remain  there 
after  warning  to  depart,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say  that  property  was  protected. 
There  could  be  no  protection  to  property* 
if  persons  had  the  power  to  walk  out  of 
large  towns  and  trespass  upon  that  pro- 
perty with  impunity.    The  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Lewes,  had  asked,  "  Why 
do  you  wish  to  change  these  laws,  since 
no  petitions  have  been  presented  on  the 
!  subject  ?     But  he  could  assure  his  hon. 
friend,  that  it  was  his  fault  that  one  at 
least  had  not  been  presented ;  for  he  had 
received  a  petition  from  his  own  county 
to  present  to  the  House,  which  was  neg- 
lected by  accident ;  and  but  that  he  had 
stated  that  the  subject  had  already  occu- 
pied the  serious  attention  of  the  House, 
other  petitions  would  have  been  presented ; 
for  he  had  received  offers  of  them  with- 
out end.     **  But,*'  said  his  hon.  friend, 
*'  you  have  as  much  game  as  you  require/* 
Admitted.     There  was  as  much  game  in 
the  country  as  could  be  desired;   but 
his  complaint  was,  that  the   system  of 
preserving  that  game  was  a  curse  to  the 
country.     He  was  himself  a  game-pre- 
server, and  was  as  fond  of  country  sports 
as  any  man ;  but  the  preservation  of  game 
was  to  him  an  annoyance  so  great,  as  al- 
most to  amount  to  a  desire  to  abandon  it 
altogether.    He  had  experienced  a  dread- 
ful accident  on  his  own  ground ;  for  an 
honest  and  gallant  fellow  had  lost  ills  life 
in  a  conflict  to  preserve  his  game  ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  his  feek 
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ings  on  awaking  in  a  fine  moon-light 
night,  were  sometimes  not  of  the  most 
pleasing  description.  Once  give  game 
the  quality  of  property,  and  let  the  ri^ht 
of  that  property  belong  to  the  occupier 
of  the  land,  be  the  individual  ever  so 
bumble  in  life,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
a  different  feeling  would  be  introduced 
into  the  country.  The  moment  you 
allow  game  to  be  legally  purchased  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  practice  of  poach« 
ing  must  diminish  ;  or  human  nature  was 
not  human  nature.  His  hon.  friend  had 
made  an  objection  which  he  considered  a 
strange  one ;  namely,  that  these  wild  ani- 
mals could  not  be  made  property*  But, 
was  there  not  property  in  animals  just  as 
wild  ?  Pigeons,  for  instance  ?  If  I  shoot 
a  pigeon  belonging  to  another  man,  I  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  that  man  half  a 
guinea  for  it.  But,  said  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  "  How  would  the  case 
stand  with  respect  to  the  trespass,  if  you 
fire  at  a  bird  and  wound  it,  and  it  falls  in 
another  man's  ground  ?"  Why  the  law 
would  then  be  just  as  it  was  now ;  you 
could  not  pick  it  up  without  committing 
a  trespass.  It  would  belong,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  the  man  on  whose  land  it  was 
found.  He  considered  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  laws  were  sometimes  enforced, 
rendered  the  residence  of  some  gentlemen 
upon  their  estates  an  evil  and  not  a  bene- 
fit ;  and  if  a  gentleman  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  reside  in  the  country, 
without  the  powers  which  these  laws  al- 
lowed him,  he  was  not  so  sure  that  his 
residence  could  be  very  serviceable.  He 
had  been  told,  that  tnis  bill  would  not 
abolish  the  practice  of  poaching.  He 
was  no  Utopian,  and  was  not  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  as  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  long  as  there  were  things  to 
be  stolen,  there  would  not  be  persons  to 
steal  them.  But,  his  great  object  was,  to 
promote  a  different  feeling  with  respect  to 
these  matters ;  so  that  a  man  might  say  to 
a  poacher— «  What  right  have  you  to 
come  upon  my  land  and  carry  away  that 
which  I  may  take  to  market  and  obtain 
money  for?'*  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
another  valuable  object  would  be  attained; 
namely,  the  removing  the  odium  of  en- 
forcing these  laws.  His  noble  colleague 
had  complained,  that  he  had  not  gone  far 
enough,  and  would  wish  to  abolish  these 
laws  altogether ;  but  if  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  that  extent  they  would  find, 
that  until  all  the  game  in  the  country 
should  be  de^itroyed^  the  crime  of  poach- 


ing would  rather  iocrease  than  diminish* 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  a 
bill  of  this  description  perfect  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  he  was  neither  disposed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  reject  any  suggestion  or 
amendment  that  might  be  proposed,  or  to 
adhere  tenaciously,  on  the  other,  to  any 
of  the  clauses  that  might  appear  objec- 
tionable. All  he  wished  was,  that  the 
House  should  go  into  a  committee,  and 
he  should  then  be  happy  to  attend  to  any 
suggestions.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
was  such  as  loudly  to  call  upon  the  House, 
to  see  whether  they  could  not  frame  a 
law  that  would  satisfy  the  nation  at  large^ 
and  take  away  from  the  country  gentle- 
men the  reproach  of  endeavouring  to  up- 
hold a  system  of  tyranny. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  second 
reading  105.  Against  it  37.  Majority 
68. 

WaLSH  Judicature  Bill.]  Mr. 
Jones  having  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill, 

Mr.  j4lien  described  the  proposed  mea- 
sure as  being  trifling  in  its  remedy,  and 
likely  to  be  roost  pernicious  in  its  effects. 
The  defect  of  the  existing  system  was, 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  evil  of  the  present 
jurisdiction  arose  from  the  extraordinary 
number  of  the  Welsh  judges,  and  the 
want  of  employment  for  them.  He  had 
a  strong  objection  to  the  intermediate 
employment  of  the  WeUh  judges  as  coun- 
sely  and  to  their  liability  to  form  personal 
connexions,  as  agents  to  noblemen  and 
others,  which  must  derogate  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  judicial  situation.  He  also 
thought,  that  so  far  as  property  was  con- 
cerned, one  great  evil  was,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  special  juries,  a  privilege  only 
to  be  obtained  by  motion  in  open  court, 
and  then,  when  the  assizes  in  some  places 
lasted. only  two  days,  it  was  impossible  to 
summon  the  special  jurors  withm  the  time 
required  by  the  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  entered  into  a  technical  statement 
of  the  different  duties  that  attached  to  the 
judges  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  as  at 
present  constituted.  He  said,  he  should 
recorpmend  that  the  courts  of  Westminster* 
hall  shou1d.be  thrown  open  to  Wales,  as 
it  was  to  the  people  of  England,  and  that 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  princi- 
pality should  be  open  to  revision.  He 
would  get  rid  altogether  of  those  vagrant 
courts  of  chancery,  which  were  only  em- 
ployed in    injunctions    and    discoveries^ 
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without  at  all  leading  to  any  useful  prac- 
tical result.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  by  roofing,  as  an  amend- 
ment, **  Tliat  tlie  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  upon  this  day  six  months^*' 

Mr.  Jones  defended  the  prihcipTe  of  the 
bill,  and  contended^  that  its  provisions 
would  be  extremely  salutary.  He  main- 
tained that  thecourts  of  chancery  in  Wales, 
instead  of  being  an  evil,  were  the  best 
part  of  the  local  jurisdiction.  There  was 
not  a  single  county  in  Wales  in  favour  of 
the  abolition. 

Sir  C.  CoU  approved  highly  of  part  of 
the  bill,  but  thouf^ht  that  the  principle  of 
it  was  not  carried  far  enough.  The  same 
reasons  which  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
disqualify  the  judges  of  England  from  sit- 
ting and  voting  in  that  House,  surely 
eueht  to  be  sufficient  to  disqualify  the 
judges  of  Wales  also.  If  any  member 
would  move  a  clause  disqualifying  the 
Welsh  judges  from  sitting  in  that  House, 
he  would  give  it  his  conlial  support. 

Mr.  JV^nn  was  of  opinion,  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  Wales,  would 
be  the  abolition  oi  tlie  present  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  Welsh 
jurisdiction  to  that  of  En^^land ;  but  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  many 
concurrent  measures.  The  English  judges 
had  quite  enough  to  do  at  present ;  and 
it  would  be  bad  economy  to  appoint  two 
judges,  who  would  only  have  to  officiate 
for  six  weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  too  in 
a  particular  part  of  tne  kingdom.  He  was 
anxious  that  the  bill  should  proceed  to  a 
committee. 

The  House  then  divided.  For  the 
amendment  19;  against  it  42  Majority, 
9Sm  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

List  of  the  Minority, 
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Althorp,  vise. 
Bcnoet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Croinpton,  S. 
Evans,  W. 
Grattan,  J. 
Ilobhouse,  J.  C. 
James,  W. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 


Monck,  J.  B. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Sykes,  D. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R. 
Webb,  col. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Allen,  J.  H. 
Hume,  J. 


MuTiNT  Bill— Flogging.]  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  bill  being 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Sykes  rose  to  express  his  strong 
abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  military 

I 


flogging,  which  he  considered  as  Mtliiog 
else  than  an  anatomical  experiment  upon 
a  living  subject.  Tlie  principal  defencq 
which  had  been  offered  in  favour  of  if 
rested  upon  the  assertion,  that  as  a  pu- 
nishment it  had  been  long  in  use  in  the 
British  army.  In  point  of  fact,  that  w«9 
no  defence  at  all ;  for  instead  of  being  one 
of  those  practices  which  were  sanctified 
by  time,  it  was  only  one  of  thoia  barba- 
rous relics  of  a  barbarous  age  which  ought 
to  be  abolished  immediately.  It  was  ex* 
cruciating  in  point  of  suffering,  degrading 
in  point  of  feeling,  and  unnecessarj  in 
point  of  discipline;  and,  as  the  chief  effect 
of  it  was  to  oeter  those  persons  from  en- 
tering into  the  army  whom  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  allure  into  it,  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  lord  would  consent  to 
abolish  it,  and  would  turn  his  humane 
mind  to  devising  some  other  effectual  pu- 
nishment to  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 
It  was  said,  that  without  the  lash  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  drunkenness 
among  the  soldiery.  Now,  if  honourable 
gentlemen  would  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  army  wai  recruited,  they  would 
see  the  very  curious  nature  of  this  argu- 
ment. First,  the  men  were  tempted  into 
the  army  by  having  liquor  given  them  to 
excess,  and  being  so  enticed,  they  were 
then  soundly  flogged  if  they  dared  to 
take  it  in  a  similar  manner  afkerwards* 
It  was  likewise  said,  that  at  present  this 
punishment  was  very  seldom  inflicted^ 
If  that  were  the  case,  what  objection  could 
there  be  to  abolishing  it  altogether  ?  He 
must  confess  that  he  felt  strongly  npoa 
this  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  circum<^ 
stance  that  had  happened  three  or  font 
years  ago,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived.  A  soldier,  who 
waited  on  the  mess  of  his  regiment,  stole, 
or  was  said  to  have  stolen,  certain  spoons 
belonging  to  it.  A  court-martial  wae 
summoned  to  decide  upon  his  oflence^^ 
a  circumstance  on  which  he  should  otHy 
remark,  that  it  placed  the  man's  prose- 
cutors in  the  singular  situation  of  hia 
judges.  The  court  martial  was  held,  and 
the  soldier  was  convicted— justly,  he  had 
no  doubt — of  the  robbery  laid  to  his  charge. 
He  was  sentenced  to  receive  four  hundred 
lashes.  The  punishment,  or  he  should 
rather  say  a  part  of  the  punishment,  wae 
inflicted;  for  the  man's  body  was  lashed, 
till  the  surgeon  declared  that  it  vras  not 
safe  to  lash  it  any  longer.  In  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  an  order  came  for  the  regi« 
meat  to  move  its  quarten.    The  weatMr 
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bApptned  to  be  Ttrjr  suUry,  and  owing 
to  cbe  lOEurchy  irritatod  tho  wounds  on  the 
man's  back  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
became  inflamed  and  subseauently  mor- 
tified. The  man  of  course  died.  A  co- 
roner's inquest  was  held  upon  his  body ; 
and  the  verdict  returned  by  the  jury,  after 
a  considerable  examination  into  the  sub- 
ject, was,  **  Wilful  murder,  committed  b? 
some  person  or  persons  unknown."  Buc!^ 
though  it  was  now  three  or  four  years 
since  that  verdict  had  been  given,  no  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken  upon  it  from  that 
lime  down  to  the  present  [hear,  hear]. 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  statement  which  had  been  made  by 
an  hon.  eoember  on  a  former  evening; 
namely,  that  when  a  soldier  was  punished 
in  the  Guards,  part  of  his  pav  went  to  the 
hospitalj  and  part  to  the  fund  set  aside 
for  the  officers'  dinners  ?  [Cries  of  No, 
DO.]  He  should'  be  glad  to  bear  that  such 
a  practice  did  not  exist;  but  he  must 
again  ask,  was  it  the  practice,  or  was  it 
not? 

Colonel  Datokins  said,  that  he  was  not 
HI  the  House  at  the  -  time  when  the  hpn. 
snember  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobbouse) 
had  brought  forward  his  charges  against 
the  regiment  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  belong ;  but,  as  they  bad  been  again 
referred  to,  and  as  they  had  already  ap- 
peared in  print,  he  was  anxious  to  say  a 
word  or  two  regarding  them  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  seven  batta- 
lions of  Foot  Guards,  corporal  punishment 
was  scarcely  ever  inflicted :  and,  in  the 
next  place,  tiiat  the  regimental  returns 

I>roved  beyond  all  controversy,  that  in  the 
ast  twelve  months  only  one  man  had  been 
flogged  in  the  King's  Mews.  What,  then, 
became  of  the  stories  which  had  been  in- 
dustriously circulated,  regarding  the  fre- 
quent punishments  which  took  place  in 
those  barracks,  and  which  were  described 
as  so  distressing  to  the  ears  and  minds  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  i  In  the  bat- 
talion of  Grenadier  Guards  which  had  been 
atationed  there  for  the  last  aix  months, 
ihere  had  been  only  one  inatance  of  cor- 
poral punishment ;  and  in  the  battalion  of 
Coldstream  Guards  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong,  and  which  bad  been 
there  for  the  six  months  poavious,  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  corporal  punish- 
inent  whatever  [hear,  hear].  With 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  hgn.  mem- 
her  for  Aberdeen^  that  when  aaoldier  was 
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under  punishment,  his  pay  went  to  fona 
a  fund  for  the  officers'  dinners,  he  would 
content  himself  with  giving  it  a  positive 
contradiction.  He  would,  however,  tell 
the  House  what  became  of  a  man's  pay 
whilst  be  was  under  punishment.  The 
House  would  recollect  it  was  only  ISiZ.  a 
day.  Now,  of  this  sum,  6d,  a  day  went 
to  his  gaoler,  and  the  other  7<L  was  not 
drawn,  as  was  supposed.  The  gallant 
officer,  af^r  congratulating  the  country 
on  the  diminution  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  army,  and  after  attributing  it  to 
the  liberal  regulations  of  the  duke  of  York, 
concluded  by  stating  his  conviction,  ho- 
nestly and  fearlessly,  that  corporal  pu- 
nishment, in  its  restricted  present  state, 
was  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  Bri- 
tish army. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  the  diminu* 
tion  in  the  number  of  military  floggings 
was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  regulations 
of  the  duke  of  York,  as  to  the  exertions 
of  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Westminster  (sir  Francis  Burdett).  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
diminution  of  corporal  punishments  in  the 
army,  and  yet  to  say,  that  the  army  could 
not  exist  in  a  state  of  discipline  without 
it.  With  regard  lo  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
under  punishment,  he  would  merely  ask 
one  question.  Was  it*  or  was  it  not  paid 
into  the  stock-purse  of  the  regiment? 
The  noble  lord  opposite  had  said,  that  it 
was  so  paid ;  if  it  was  not,  he  (Mr.  HA 
was  not  to  blame  for  ^e  mistake  wbica 
he  had  committed. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge'  aiao  reknei  to  and 
denied  what  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster (Mr.  Hobbouse  I  had  said,  on  a 
former  debate  on  this  bill,  that  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers  flogged  in  the  Mews* bar- 
racks had  been  drowned  in  the  roll  of  the 
drums.  The  fact  was,  that,  during  the 
last  year,  only  one  instance  of  the  kind 
had  occurred,  and  that  flogging  was 
abolished  in  the  Guards,  excepting  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances.  With 
regard  to  the  contemptible  charge  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Guards,  and  that  too  in  no  very  delicate 
terms,  for  the  pay  of  the  men  was  said  to 
have  gone  into  *<  the  pockets  of  the  offi- 
cers,'' [bear,  hear]— with  regard  to  that 
contemptible  charge,  he,  too,  must  be  per* 
mitted  to  aay  a  few  words.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  it  had  originated  with  the 
hon.  member .  for*  Aberdeen ;  he  had 
doubtles  received  U  from  fon^e  sfamderovp 
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military  informer,  who,  to  the  baseness  of 
being  an  informer  against  his  own  com- 
rades, added  the  furtlier  baseness  of  having 
given  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  false 
information.  At  the  time  the  charge  was 
first  broached  in  the  House,  he  was  not 
able  to  give  it  that  direct  and  positive 
contradiction  which  even  then  he  knew  it 
to  deserve.  But,  he  was  now  better  in- 
formed upon  the  subject ;  and  he  could 
inform  the  House,  that  the  money  in  aues-. 
tion  went  neither  into  the  pockets  ot  the 
officers,  nor  into  the  stock-purse  of  the 
regiment.  If,  by  any  fault  of  the  quarter- 
master, it  had  been  accidentally  thrown 
into  the  stock-purse  of  the  regiment,  surely 
that  would  not  justify  any  man  in  saying, 
that  among  the  officers  of  the  Guards  there 
was  a  trafficking  in  military  justice.  The 
average  quantity  of  stoppages  in  a  year,  in 
each  battalion  of  the  Guards,  amounted  to 
about  15/.  which,  divided  among  the 
officers,  would  only  give  a  small  pittance 
to  each.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Guards  would  be  guilty  of 
trafficking  in  military  justice,  to  obtain 
25s,  or  any  subaltern  to  obtain  about  9^. 
a  year  ?  The  idea  was  too  ridiculous  to 
be  entertained  fora  moment.  The  gallant 
officer  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  it 
was  most  unpleasant  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  be  obliged  to  witness  the  infiiction 
of  this  punishment :  but,  unless  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  propose  some 
effectual  substitute— something  thatwould 
preserve  order  amongst  the  soldiers— he, 
as  an  officer,  must  conscientiously  declare, 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
duty,  consent  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  should  be  risked  by  giving  up  the 
present  system.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  this  declaration,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  say,  that  he  was  as  sincere  a 
friend  to  humanity  as  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  took  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  deprecated  the  attach- 
ment to  cruel  punishments  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  country.  If  they  turned 
their  eyes  towards  France,  they  would 
find  thirty  millions  of  people  governed  by 
law,  without  any  Hogging,  torture,  or 
-personal  suffering,  except  the  brand  on 
the  shoulder.  As  they  went  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  they  might  see  men  un- 
dergoing the  operation  of  being  branded, 
without  any  manifestation  of  pain ;  the 
mark  being  made,  he  believed,  with  some 
sort  of  corrosive  liquid.  It  was  certainly 
ID  our  power  to  improve  our  own  systens 
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by  adopting  the  practice  of  those  whom 
we  too  often  affected  to  despise.  Oar 
army  was  taken,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
observed,  from  the  great  mass  of  the  peo* 
pie;  but,  within  thelast  six  or  seven  years, 
that  people  had  made  a  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement,  which  no  one  could 
conceive  who  had  not  actually  witnessed 
it.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  those  districts,  scarcely  a  man 
could  be  met  with  who  did  not  know  how 
to  read.  They  did  not  confine  their 
reading  to  religious  books,  but  penned 
philosophical  and  scientific  works.  He 
would  ask,  whether  such  men  as  these^ 
when  they  entered  the  army,  were  fit  ob- 
jects for  corporal  punishment?  When 
gentlemen  contended  for  the  system  of 
Hogging,  he  demanded,  whether  they  had 
tried  any  other  mode  for  the  preservation 
of  discipline  ?  The  answer  was,  that  they 
had  not.  Now,  he  would  tell  them,  that 
until  they  had  tried  the  experiment,  they 
were  not  competent  to  judge  of  the 
effect  which  a  milder  species  of  punishment 
would  produce.  He  stated  this  from  a  sense 
of  duty  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  so  long  would  he  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  the  infliction  of  torture 
on  any  man  for  any  species  of  crime* 
With  respect  to  an  observation  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Westminster,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  had  been  very 
much  mistaken.  His  hon.  friend  had  said 
that  the  beating  of  the  drums  in  the 
morning  was  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  with  the  idea  of  corporal 
punishment ;  but  he  did  not  assert,  that 
corporal  punishment  was  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  barracks. 

Sir  H.  Hardirtge  said,  it  was  rather  un- 
fortunate for  the  position  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  the  reveiUe  had  not  been 
beaten  in  the  morning  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  knew  nothing  of  the' facts. 
He  only  stated  what  he  believed  his  hon. 
friend  had  said. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  a  representation 
similar  to  that  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  had  been  made  to 
him  last  year. 

Colonel  Townshend  said,  it  had  heen 
customary  formerly,  to  beat  the  drum  in 
the  morning.  But,  without  any  applica- 
tion from  the  inhabitants,  and  merely 
from  a  spontaneous  anxiety  for  their 
comfort,  for  the  last  six  months  the 
reveiiU  had  not  beca  h^ten*      Whem 
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the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  whenever 
the  drum  was  beaten  it  was  associated 
with  the  idea  of  flogging  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  assertion. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  defended  the  vote  he 
had  given  on  a  former  night,  in  favoiir  of 
the  bill,  as  it  stood*  It  was  admitted  on 
all  sides,  that  the  practice  of  flogging  was 
very  much  diminished.  This  was  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  always  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  when  the  custom  of  iuflicting 
corporal  punishment  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent  in  a  regiment,  the  discipline  of  that 
regiment  must  be  bad.  He  would  not  vote 
for  taking  away  the  power  of  inflicting 
that  species  of  punishment  where  it  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary.  He  thought  it 
was  much  better  to  leave  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
would  deal  with  it  as  his  kindness  and  hu- 
manity dictated. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  his  senti- 
ments had  been  mistaken  on  one  or  two 
points.  He  was  supposed  to  have  said, 
that  this  privilege  of  flogging  was  a  ne- 
cessary prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He 
had  not  made  any  such  observation.  His 
position  was,  that  the  legislature  had  re- 
cognized the  king  as  the  Iwad  of  the  army 
and  navy ;  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the 
aole  command  and  government  of  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  that  therefore 
it  rested  with  the  Crown  to  determine  by 
what  code  of  laws  those  bodies  could  be 
best  governed.  The  hon.  member  for 
Nottingham  had  argued,  that  corporal 
punishment  was  peculiarly  unfit  for  per- 
sons reared  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
because  in  general  they  had  received  some 
degree  of  education  :  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  where  large  masses  of  people 
were  collected  together  in  the  manufac- , 
tuning  districts,  they  had  not  the  same 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  manners, 
which  distinguished  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  population ;  and  that  therefore 
punishment  was  more  likely  to  be  de- 
served by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
class.  He  knew  that  the  best  proof  of 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  a  regiment 
wan  to  be  found  in  the  infrequency  of  cor- 
poral punishment  Let  it,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  he  had  never  contended 
for  frequency  of  punishment,  but  had 
merely  argued  for  the  propriety  of  asser- 
ting the  power.  Much  praise  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  French  army,  whicbi  it 


was  said,  was  governed  without  punish- 
ment, whilst  ours  was  subjected  to  corporal 
correction.  The  conduct  of  theFrench  ar  my , 
however,  when  it  retreated  from  the  Penin- 
sula into  the  south  of  France,  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  that  species 
of  punishment.  Their  conduct,  when  they 
arrived  in  France,  was  of  the  very  worst 
description.  They  plundered  their  fellow- 
countrymen  without  mercy ;  they  burned 
villages,  and  carried  devastation  with  them, 
wherever  they  went.  Such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  had  it  in  their  power  fled  with 
their  property  to  places  of  safety.  Such 
was  the  description  of  their  conduct  given 
by  a  French  officer ;  who  had  also  stated, 
that  the  British  army  exhibited  a  perfect 
model  of  good  order  and  discipline  and 
were  hailed  as  deliverers. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  observed,  that  what  he 
had  said  on  a  former  night  was,  that  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  when  corporal 
punishment  was  inflicted  at  the  barracks, 
the  drums  were  beaten  to  prevent  the 
cries  of  the  sufferer  from  being  heard. 
On  that  occasion,  a  gallant  officer  had  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  by  gesture,  and  he 
(Mr.  H.)  had  said,  acrpss  the  table,  <<  not 
lately."  He  had  been  told,  that  the  noise 
of  drums  in  the  morning  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants, who  thought  that  they  were 
beaten  during  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishniient.  Such  had  been  their  im- 
pression ;  though,  no  doubt,  from  what 
had  been  said,  they  were  mbtaken.  The 
alarm,  however,. which  had  been  excited 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King's  Mews, 
proved  that  the  place  selected  for  barracks 
was  a  very  unfit  one.  On  one  occasion, 
most  certainly,  corporal  punishment  had 
taken  place.  It  was  seen  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses;  and  the  story,  greatly 
exaggerated  he  supposed,  immediately 
got  abroad.  The  consequence  was,  that 
whenever  the  drums  were  beaten  after- 
wards, it  was  supposed  that  an  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  was  going  on,  and 
that  the  sound  of  the  drums  was  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  cries  of  the  soldiery 
from  being  distinguished.  With  respect 
to  the  observations  which  bad  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army,  he  thought  the 
circumstance  scarcely  justified  them.  It 
was,  he  ought  to  remember,  a  beaten  army, 
without  stores  or  provisions,  and  which 
was  obliged  to  supply  its  wants  by  any 
means  that  chanced  to  present  themselves. 
But,  what  was  the  case  with  the  British 
army  in  the  retreat  under  sir  John  Moore  ^ 


He  had  been  told  by  British  offictri,  that 
the  discipline  and  good  conduct  of  the 
French  hud  been  admirably  preienred, 
while  the  English  army  abandoned  itfttlf 
to  every  species  of  disorder.  The  manner 
10  which  the  British  army  wai  governed, 
reminded  him  very  strongly  of  a  story  of 
tlie  Dey  of  Algiers,  Certain  individuals 
wished  him  t6  abolish  the  custom  of  im* 
paling  and  roasting  s  but  he  refused,  ob- 
aerving,  that  hanging  and  decapitating 
would  produce  no  effect  at  all,  and  there- 
fore he  was  obliged  to  terrify  his  subjecU 
by  the  occasional  application  of  impaling 
and  roasting.  lo  the  same  way  that  the 
lash,]t  appeared,  was  kept  in  terrorera  over 
the  British  army.  The  noble  lord  seemed 
to  think  that  British  soldiers  would  be  good 
for  nothing,  if  that  remedy  for  insubordina- 
tion were  not  sometimes  applied.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  think  the  lash  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  their  martial  spirit, 
or  improve  their  moral  conduct. 

Sir  A.  Hope  did  not  understand  his  noble 
friend  to  say,  that  the  use  of  the  lash  was 
necessary.  He  had  merely  argued,  that  it 
was  proper,  for  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
that  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment 
should  exist. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


sent  firotn  England,  uacomiected  wilh  W- 
cal  prejudices  or  particular  plaoea,  it 
would  be  a  great  beoeflt  to  Ire&snd ;  and 
if  it  were  not  conduoted  in  ibta  way,  it 
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Friday,  March^  12. 

Survey  of  Ireland.]  The  Marquis 
oF  Dawnshire  took  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  their  lordships, 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance  connect- 
ed with  Ireland,  Their  lordships  atten- 
tion could  not,  he  thought,  be  too  of^en 
drawn  to  that  country ;  and  he  would  him- 
self lose  no  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
before  them.  He  understood  tliat  it  was 
Intended  to  have  such  a  trigonometrical 
survey  as  had  been  made  of  England,  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of 
the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance. He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  va- 
tne  of  this  measure ;  but  he  was  convinced 
It  would  not  answer  the  expectations 
which  existed  in  Ireland  respecting  it, 
sf  some  more  minute  measurement  was 
not  added  to  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
"What  was  wanted  for  Ireland,  in  addition 
to  fixing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its 
difierent  capes  and  headlands,  was  an  ad- 
measurement, acre  by  acre,  of  all  the 
counties,  parishes,  and  town-lands  in  the 
kingdom.  If  such  an  admeasuremt^nt 
ware  conducted  by  persons  of  probity 


would  not  answer  the  purposes  which  par^ 
liament  and  the  government  had  in  Tieir. 
To  diew  the  necwsslty  of  soose  neaanre  of 
this  descriptioii,ha  would  maDtton,that  the 
taxes  for  tna  repair  of  roads,  as  well  aa  a 
variety  of  other  taaea,  were  levied  by 
presentment  of  the  grand  jiiriea,  accord* 
ding  to  an  acreable  aasessoienty  afler  an 
old  regulation  called  the  Key.  Thia  re* 
gulation  was  made  upwards  of  a  hua- 
drtd  years  ago,  and  land*  which  waa  theo 
of  no  value,  had  sinoe  been  takea  into 
cultivation,  and  was  now  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  waa  not,  however,  ao 
assessed ;  which  made  asany  parts  asseasad 
pay  more  than  their  doe  share.  Ha 
recommended  the  government  to  cauae  a 
survey  of  Ireland  to  be  Biade»  which 
should  give  the  contents  of  every  count/ 
and  town-land. 
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Remission  ot  Taxca— Sinkiko  Fumd 
— Petition  irom  WasTMiNaTBR.^  Mr. 
Hobhouse  said,  be  rose  to  preaent  a  Peli* 
tion  from  the  iahabitants  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  on  a  subject  of  vital    im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  and  eventual 
power  of  this  country.    These  petitioners 
alleged,  that  they  found  from  statemeola 
made  in  that  House  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  that  there  remained,  ai^ 
meeting  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  I8^» 
a  surplus  revenue  of  nearly  aeven  mil* 
lions.     Now,  the  great  proportion  of  that 
surplus  was  appropriated  to  that  most  fal- 
lacious and  ruinous  project  the  sinking 
fund— if  fund  at  all  was  not  a  most  im- 
proper application  of  the  tenn.    In  place 
of  relieving  or  upholding  the  public  re- 
sources, its  immediate  tendency  waa,  to 
depress  the  spirits  and  property  of  the 
country  at  large.    Let  it  not,  however,  be 
presumed,  that  it  operated,  in  any  man- 
ner,   to  increase  the   public    atrcngth. 
That  money  taken  out  in  taxes  from  the 
capital  of  the  nation  would,  if  left  in  the 
pockets  of  this  industrious  and  enterpria- 
ing  people,  increase  in  a  manifold  degrea. 
These  petitioners  feared  and  they  feared 
justly,    that    this    unnatural     and     un- 
necessary demand  on  the  people,  inatead 
of  enabling    us,    in    the  event   of  war, 
to  meet  the  emergencyi  would  exhaust 
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and  leave  us  lest  prepared  to  conlend 
vith  the  difficulties  of  such  a  sitoation. 
The  petitioners  felt,  that  although  five 
millions  of  surplus  taxation,  beyond  the 
wants  of  government,  was,  at  best,  a  frac- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  whole  debt, 
yet,  being  annually  drawn  in  excess  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  it  was  most 
oppressive*  They  complained,  also,  of 
the  increased  expense  which  the  misgo- 
vernment  of  Ireland  cost  the  British  peo- 
ple. They  stated,  that  from  the  taxation 
of  Great  Britain,  nearly  four  millions  were 
drawn  to  uphold  misrule,  misery,  and  in- 
creasing wretchedness  in  Ireland.  Such 
was  the  actusl  state  of  a  country,  blessed 
in  the  nature  of  its  soil,  and  possessing  a 
population  characterised  for  spirit  and 
talent.  The  House  must  be  convinced 
that  the  evil  could  not  continue  much 
longer,  and  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied 
to  such  a  monstrous  grievance.  His  non. 
friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  his 
most  able  statement  of  last  year,  had  fully 
established  the  fact,  that  giving  to  Ire- 
land credit  for  its  nett  amount  of  revenue, 
which  he  stated  at  something  more  than 
8,823,000/.,  there  were  still  Uken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  people  nearly 
four  millions,  to  uphold  wretchedness,  mi- 
sery, discontent,  and  suspicion,  in  that  ill- 
governed  country.  Doubts  might  exist 
in  the  minds  of  some  hon.  members,  as 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  lamenta- 
ble state  of  things ;  but,  he  defied  any 
IHshmao  to  deny  that,  from  whatever  cir- 
cumstances arismg,  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land was  such  as  he  had  described*  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  long- 
continued  system  of  misrule ;  for  he  held 
It  to  be  impossible  that  if  the  a&irs  of  a 
country  were  wisely  administered,  any 
such  disastrous  consequences  shoold  have 
80  long  continued  unchecked  a&d  unre«> 
formed.  Perpetual  promises  had  been  made 
that  something  should  be  done  for  Ire- 
land; but  those  promises  had  been  as 
perpetually  broken.  When  earl  Fitz- 
william  was  sent  to  Ireland,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  much  good  would  be  effected ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  recall  of  that  no- 
bleman  took  place  at  too  early  a  period 
to  allow  of  the  Irish  deriving  any  benefit 
from  his  government.  The  same  ruinous 
system  was  again  persevered  in.  After- 
wards, a  happy  prospect  presented  itself 
in  the  appomtment  of  earl  Cornwallis  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  ;  but  again  the  ex- 
.pectaiittis  of  the  people  were  disappoint- 


ed|  and  the  dreadful  system  of  govern- 
ing  by  separation  was  again  resorted  to. 
Coming  aown  to  our  own  days,  did  not 
his  majestjr's  letter  in  1821,  recommend- 
ing conciliation  and  union  among  all  clas- 
ses of  the  people  in  Ireland,  afford  joy 
and  hope  ?  Yet  nothing  was  done,  and, 
to  the  very  moment  at  which  he  waa 
speaking,  nothine  had  been  done ;  and  it 
was  by  military  force  alone,  by  the  sword 
alone,  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  waa 
maintained.  The  petitioners  complained, 
that  nearly  four  millions  of  the  taxes  of 
this  country  went  to  the  support  of  mia- 
rule  in  Ireland.  He  trusted,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  the  administration  of 
Ireland  would  be  pressed  on  his  majesty's 
government  by  every  member  connect* 
ed  both  with  that  country  and  with 
this.  No  rational  person  could  doubt 
for  a  moment,  that  if  government  would 
apply  themselves  &irhr  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Ireland  something 
might  be  accomplished.  Although  any 
proposition  for  measures  of  improvement 
mignt  in  the  first  instance  be  opposed,  in 
the  end  it  would  be  acceded  to.  When, 
the  first  bill  for  diminishing  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  brought  into 
parliament  it  had  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition. '*  That  measure,  however,"  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  the  roost  eloquent 
orators  of  that  country,  <'  which  was  al- 
most unanimously  opposed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  almost  as  unanimously  ac# 
cepted  in  the  last.'' 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  his  utter  dis- 
sent from  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners, 
and  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  respecting  the 
sinking  fund.  Under  what  more  favourable 
circumstances  could  parliament  expect  to 
commence  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  than  those  at  present  existing?  Were 
they  to  go  on  interminably  wltliout  mak- 
ing any  attempt  at  its  diminution  ?  Tht 
sinking  fund,  he  was  persuaded,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  coun« 
try  and  was  the  main  cause  of  all  the 
commercial  activity  from  which  such  ad* 
vantages  might  justly  be  anticipated. 
Were  parliament  to  consent  to  the  aboli-> 
tion  of  this  fund,  they  would  show  them- 
selves utterly  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  correctly 
heard  the  object  of  the  petition.  What^^ 
ever  the  hon.  gentleman  might  think  of 
the  sinking  fund,  he  woald  assert,  and 
when  the  time  came,  if  the  hon.  gentle* 
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man  would  lend  him  his  sttention,   he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  it,  that  we  had 
not  one  pound  of  a  real  sinking  fund. 
It  was  all  a  delusion  throughout.    But, 
to  another  part  of  the  petition  he  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  attended,  and  to 
that  he  trusted  he  would  not  object.     If 
ft  was,  as  he  said  it  was,  his  wish  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt,  he  surely  could 
not  object  to  reducing  the  national  ex- 
penditure  by  which  that  wish  could   be 
so    readily   accomplished  [hear].     The 
hon.   gentleman    said,  *<  hear."     Well, 
then,  tnc  petitioners  asserted,  that  above 
three  millions  were   annually   expended 
upon,  not  the  government,  but  the  misrule 
of  Ireland  ;  and  thev  prayed  that  no  more 
money  should  be  laid  out  for  so  useless  a 
purpose.    There  was  no  country  in  the 
world  so  ill  governed  as  Ireland.     The 
hon.  gentleman  was  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  other  nations — of  China  and 
Japan — but  he  believed  that  in  all  his  re- 
searches and  travels  he  had   never    met 
with  an  instance  of  such  misgovernment 
as  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
century.    Even  in  the  Philippine  Isles, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had   visited, 
there  was  a  more  just  administration  of 
law,  if  the  difference  in  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  taken  into  account. 
In  what  way  was  the  money  spent  ?     Not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  for  keeping  up  insurrection  acts,  and 
other  parts  of  a  system  of  coercion.     He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  regret  that 
his  hon.  friend  had  presented  this  petition 
in  the  absence  of  all  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, because  it  appeared  to  him  to  relate 
to  matters  of  such  importance  as  to  de- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  government. 
Mr.  John  Smith  said,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  that 
this  country  paid  above  three  millions  in 
taxes  to  carry  on  the  government  of  Ire- 
land;  and  it  was  equally  true,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  incapable  of  pay- 
ing that  sum  for  themselves.    It  appeared 
to  him,  therefore,   to  be  incumbent  on 
parliament  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance.     So  long 
as  the  present  difference  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  religion  existed  in  that  coun- 
try,   and    the    consequent    disturbances 
were  to  be  apprehended,  people  who  had 
capital,  which  they  might  and  which  they 
would  advantageously  employ  in  Ire!and, 
were  deterred  from  making  any  such  ex- 
periment.    It  was  his  sincere  opinion,  that 
until  tliat  House  adopted  measures  cal- 


culated to  settle  that  question,  we  ahould 
not  only  continue  to  pay  aboTe  three  miU 
lions  towards  the  expenditure  of  Ireland, 
but  should  6nd  that  tnat  important  portioo 
of  the  empire,  instead  of  conducing  to  our 
strength,  would  materially  contnbute  to 
our  weakness.    If  they  had    means    of 
employment,  he  was  persuaded  that  no 
people  living  would  be  more  disposed  to 
industry,  and  from  whom  all  the  good 
consequences  that  invariably  flowed  from 
useful  occupation,  might  more  assuredly 
be  expectea,  than  the  people  of  IrelandC 
He  was  persuaded,  that  if  those  circum- 
stances  could  be  removed,  which  at  pre- 
sent prevented  the  transfer  of  commercial 
capital  to  Ireland,  thousands  of  unfortu« 
nate  wretches,  who  were  now  in  a  state 
nearly  approaching  to  starvation,  would 
be  immediately  relieved,  and  would  aooQ 
be  placed  in  a  condition  of  comfort. 

Sir  J,  Newport  said,  he  should  be  ez<« 
tremely  sorry  if  any  one  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  that  the  circumstance  of 
Ireland  not  paying  the  whole  expense  of 
her  government  arose  from  any   other 
cause  than  her  inability  to  pay  iu     Ad- 
ditional  taxes  had  frequently  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  that  country,  but  thejr 
had  as  frequently  failed.    Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  greater  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  taxes  the  less  was  the  pro« 
duce  of  the  revenue.     From  the  year 
1807,  to  the  ^ear  1816,  different,  finance 
ministers  had  imposed  new  taxes,  amount- 
ing nominally  to  four  millions ;  yet,  the 
fact  was,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  was  actually 
half  a  million  less  than  at  the  beginm'ng. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  any  fiscal 
measure  in  Ireland  could  be  immediately 
productive.     The  state  in  which  Ireland 
was,  had  not  grown  out  of  the  occurriencea 
of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.    It  was 
the  result  of  centuries  of  misgovernment. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  evils  of 
such  long  standing  could  be  suddenly  re- 
medied.    If  the  present  were  the  last 
words  he  should  ever  speak,  be  would 
state,  that  there  would  be  no  peace  for 
Ireland — no  happiness  for  the  empire-* 
until  religious  'Opinions  were   put  on  an 
equality,  by  doing  what  he  had  again  and 
again  and  again  stated  must   be  done; 
namely,  rendering  persons  of  every  religi- 
ous persuasion  in  tliat  country  eligible  Co 
share  in  all  its  civil  rights.    He  did  not 
mean  to   say  that   any   particular    class 
should  be  preferred,  but  thst  all  classes 
shouici  be  rendered  .eUgible^  and  that  thi;^ 
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the  existing  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  Until  that 
should  be  done,  the  impediments  to  the 
transfer  of  commercial  capital  from  this 
country  to  Ireland,  of  which  the  lion, 
member  for  Midhurst  had  so  well  spoken, 
must  continue  to  exist. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read  as  follows  :-— 

<<  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  In. 
habitants  of  the  City  and 'Liberty  of 
Westminster 

«  Sheweth,  That  your  petitioners  have 
seen  a  statement,  which  they  have  been 
informed  and  believe  was  laid  before  your 
honourable  House  on  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1824>,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

<*  Total  nett  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan. 
1824. 

<*  Income  paid  into        £  #•    d. 

the  Exchequer...  57,672,999    8    44 

<*  Expenditure 50,962,014  17  ll| 

*^  Leaving  a  surplus 
paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer over  and 
above  expenditu  re 
of  6,710.984-  10    5J 

<<  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  people 
have  been  taxed  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
seven  millions  sterling  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  current,  and  as  they 
are  satisfied,  wasteful,  expenditure  of  the 
y  earl  823. 

*<  Your  petitioners  have  also  heard  and 
believe,  that  fiv6  millions  of  the  surplus, 
thus  raised  by  taxes  and  imposts  on  the 
people,  is  intended  to  be  paid  in  discharge 
of  the  public  debt,  to  which  your  peti- 
tioners beg  leave  to  object,  believing  as 
•they  do,  that  if  the  money  were  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  instead  of 
being  taken  out  by  tax-gatherers,  it  would 
be  more  usefully  an^  productively  em- 
ployed than  in  paying  off  debt.  That 
paying  off  debt,  contracted  in  large 
masses,  by  driblets,  is  merely  making  a 
show  to  no  beneficial  purpose  whatever, 
while  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
•  aame  amount  of  taxes  whether  small  por- 
tions of  the  debt  be  paid  or  not. 

<<  That  although  5,000,000/.  is  a  small 
aum  in  compsrison  with  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  it  is  nevertheless  a  large  sum  for 
the  people  to  pay  in  annual  and  unneces- 
sary taxation. 

'*  Your  petitioners  have  seen  atatenents 


which  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  ex* 
pense  of  governing  Ireland  costs  about 
four  millions  sterling  more  than  the  whole 
revenue  of  Ireland  produces,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  people  of  Great  Britaio 
are  taxed  in  that  sum  on  account  of  Ire- 
land. Your  petitioners  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  honourable  House  to  thia 
subject,  since  they  cannot  understand  why 
Ireland  should  not  raise  a  revenue  equal  to 
the  expense  it  occasions.  Your  petitionera 
complsin,  1.  That  taxes  are  extorted  from 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  not  for  the 
gooa  government  of  Ireland,  since  that 
country  appears  to  them  to  be  worse  go- 
verned than  any  other  country  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth.  2.  That  these  taxes  are  not 
applied  to  benefit  the  people  of  that  most 
unfortunate  country,  since  they  are  ill- 
used  and  wretched  beyond  the  power  of 
description.  S.  That  the  sum  extorted, 
by  means  of  taxation,  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  Ireland,  nei* 
ther  produces  good  government,  nor  be- 
nefits its  wretched  people,  but  is  wastefuUy 
expended  in  places,  pensions,  patronaffe» 
and  jobs.  4.  That  your  petitioners  feel 
it  to  be  a  great,  a  singular,  and  unparal- 
leled grievance,  that,  in  addition  to  their 
other  heavy  burthens,  four  millions  ster- 
ling should  be  extorted  from  the  industri- 
ous and  sober  people  of  Great  Briton, 
for  the  support  of  the  present  system,  of 
mis-rule  in  Ireland. 

<<  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  take  thealle* 
gations  contained  in  this  petition  into 
vour  most  serious  consideration,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  remit  taxes  equal  in  amount 
to  the  surplus  of  revenue  above  expendi- 
ture ;  and  further,  that  your  honourable 
House  will  also  be  pleased  to  remit,  taxes 
from  those  levied  on  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  paid 
by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  Ireland, 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Hothouse^  on  moving  that  the  po- 
tion be  printed,  observed,  that  he  had  had 
the  petition,  three  nights  in  his  hand,  but 
had  not  se^n  any  of  his  maiesty's  ministers 
in  the  House  before  five  o  clock,  the  hour 
by  which  petitions  must  be  presented. 
He  certainly  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  petition,  relatmg,  as  it  did,  to 
the  remission  of  taxation.  ,  Since  be  had 
made  his  motion,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
windowrtax,  he  bad  received  numerooa 
letters  pressing  the  necessity  of  urging  it. 
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He  was  lorrj  that  be  had  brought  that 
motion  forward  at  »o  early  a  period,  but 
he  had  thought  it  hi§  duty  to  do  to, 
before  ihc  final  estimates  for  the  year 
were  voted,  and  before  the  chancellor  of 
Ihe  Exchequer's  plan  was  settled.  Not- 
withstanding the  ill  success  of  that  motion, 
he  hoped  tlio  number  of  petitions  which 
were  pouring  in  from  all  parta  of  the 
country,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  subject,  and  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  determination  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  In  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wacerford,  he 
entirely  concurred.  He  would  state  one 
fiu:t  as  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
nmtters  were  asansged  in  Ireland.  In  tlie 
Irish  estimates  there  appeared  the  sum  of 
9,700/. for  the  educiition  of  the  whole  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  in  that  country,  and 
another  sum  of  89,000/.»  or  nearly  ten 
times  as  much,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
military  force.  That  so  much  ereater 
importance  should  thus  be  attached  to  in* 
iuencing  the  neople  of  Ireland  by  the 
latter  than  by  the  former  means,  afforded 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  vicious  charac- 
ter  of  the  system  that  prevailed  in  that 
unhappy  country. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LiNBN  Bounties.]  Colonel  Trench 
moved  for  **  a  return  of  the  weekly  sales 
of  Linen  at  the  different  markets  in  the 
provinces  of  Munstcr  and  Connaught,  for 
the  last  ten  years.'' 

Mr.  JJrotunlowo  hoped  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  would  consider  the 
expediency  of  delaying  the  repeal  of  the 
linen  bounties  until  the  month  of  July, 
1825, 

Mr.  Maherly  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  that  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  duly  consider- 
ed  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  repeal- 
ing the  bounties  upon  the  linen  trade 
before  he  had  come  down  to  the  House 
the  other  evening  with  his  proposition 
upon  that  subject,  he  had  occasioned,  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  very  great 
inconvenience  and  distress.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  exposition 
of  his  plan  for  rescinding  the  bounties 
allowed  upon  Irish  linens—which  bounties 
upon  the  low*priced  linens  amounted  to 
20  per  cent  on  the  value — upwards  of 
4O9OOO  hands  had  been  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employ.  He  mentioned  this  fact 
only  to  A\ow  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  how  ianproper  it  was»  to  promulgate 
any  acheme  of  (his  naturot  without  havins 
first  well  digested  it,  aad  availed  liimsw 
of  every  informaiion  upon  the  aubject  thai 
could  be  obtained.  Never*  aurelj,  had 
any  public  measure  been  ao  little  cooai* 
derea  before  its  promulgation!  as  that  of 
taking  off  the  bountiea  upon  low-priced 
linens.  Its  effect  had  been,  to  put  almoa^ 
a  stop  to  the  trade  which  furnished  the 
support  of,  so  many  of  the  poorer  das'sea 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  allow  hioTaself  more  time  in  the  pre- 
paration of  extensive  aoeasures  which  were 
to  affect  such  large  interests.  In  th# 
present  instance,  he  seemed  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  most  unadvisedly.  It  was  also  tp 
be  observed,  that  by  reaaoo  of  the  high 
duty  upon  hemp,  the  low-prtced  linen- 
maoufacturera  were  compelled  to  uae  flasu 
The  duty  upon  hemp  was  as  high  aa  S6|« 
per  cwt.  upon  the  value.  Now,  tho  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  have  known,  that 
if  he  proposed,  by  withdrawing  these 
bounties,  to  benefit  the  trade,  he  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  have  remitted  the  whole 
of  the  duty  upon  hemp.  The  House 
might  rest  assured,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  bounties  in  question  were  no  more  * 
than  drawbacks,  to  which  these  manufac- 
turers were  aa  much  entitled  as  any  other 
description  of  manufacturers  could  be.  Ac 
present  he  would  say  no  more,  because  he 
should  shortly  have  to  present  a  petitioo 
to  the  House,  connected  with  the  impor« 
tant  topic  to  which  he  had  been  advert- 
ing. 

The  Chancellor  of  the*  Exchequer  aaid, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  grant  th^ 
returns  which  had  been  moved  for,  but  he 
had  really  no  idea  that  any  such  motion 
was  to  be  made,  and  had  still  leaa  antici- 
pated the  discussion  it  had  occasioned* 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  him  to 
gi?e  any  answer  to'  his  observations  upon 
the  proposed  alteration   respecting    the 
linen  bounties,  he  would  observe  that  that 
answer  would  moat  properly  be  given  in  the 
committee ;  in  which  those  horn  gentlemen 
who  were  not  satisfied .  with  the  intended 
arrangements  would  be  enabled  to  atate 
the  grounds  of  their  dissent.     For  himself, 
he  would  confess,  that  at  present  he  wad 
hardly  prepared  to  go  into  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Irish  Bakkerb.]  Sir  H»  PameU  rote 
to  present  a  petition,  signed  by  several 
wealthy   and  respectable  merchants  and 
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btAketi  <jf  D«lfa#t,  praying  for  ail  tittoru* 
tUri  ill  the  tii^#  rdAtiogf  fd  bank^n  in  Ir»* 
laiidt.  M^  begged  the  chan^eMor  of  the 
Exchequer'i  partiouUr  attention  to  the 
lilafttei' of  this  pefitioti,  which  erighiated 
clef  of  tfii  tfet  pttttsefd  in  the  sesdon  of  18il, 
fyt  effecting  ceftain  altefatidiit  In  the 
charter  of  the  Baiek  of  Ireldnd.  Thei  evils 
ol'  which  this  petition  prrncipany  eoto^ 
plained  wetre  certaiei  dtoahliag  elaaraey  as 
affecting  the  power  of  bankers  to  aflietMte 
ilnd  dispose  of  their  property,  coAttfified 
in  art  act  passed  in  the  29th  of  George  2nd. 
Of  that  act  he  would  only  ebsert^,  that  no 
ijratem  coutd  be  more  ingeniously  devised 
to  prevent  opulent  and  respectable  persons 
IVon»  establishing  themselves  aa  bankera 
in  Ireland. 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  ccr* 
tilinly  considered  the  subject  lo  which  the 
pcftition  pomtedy  as  well  deserving  that 
aerious  attention  which  he  for  one  iraa 
disposed  to  give  to  i€. 

Sir  J,  Newport  thought  that  thd  House 
might  hot  be  aware  oftbe  nature  of  that 
fljct  ;  for  it  was  an  Irish  one,  passed  before 
the  statute  knowti  as  the  <<  Bankers'  act." 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  two 
distinct  codes  prevailed  in  one  kingdom, 
in  respect  of  bankers.  He  need  only 
mention  one  daase  of  the  act  of  George 
2ttd.  iQ  show  how  fiecessary  #88  the  revi- 
sion of  the  law  upon  this  subject.  It  was 
eOacted,  that  fto  person  intendiAg  to  trade 
aK  a  banker  should  be  enabled  to  make 
txijf  aettlerbent  upon"  his  son  or  his  daugh- 
ter, his  grandsod,  or  his  grand  daughter, 
evtfd  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  but 
fehUt  all  such  settlements  should  be  ab* 
adintely  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Irving  thought  that  no  s^ibject 
could  be  t&en  into  consideration  th^ 
result  6f  which  Would  be  more  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  Ireland,  than  the  pro*^ 
priety  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  lawa 
Affecting  bankers  in  that  eouhtry; 

Ordered  to  lie  od  the  table. 

AirittfAt  Duties  BfiLC-^FoRtiGii 
Bft  A  HDitish}  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  inro  a  dotmniteee  on  the  Annual 
Doti^  bill. 

Colonel  Dofoies  said,  that  it  might  be 
ddrtvenient,  V  he  brought  forward  hia 
Amendmvtit,  to  alter  tha  duty  on  Foreign 
Brandy  tfAd  Spirits,  in  the  firat  inatance. 
It  afl^ted  a'  largef  portion  of  thejpopula* 
tton»  and  he  ftlt  aatfsfled,  tHilt  ifthe  im- 
l^osta  were  conslderabiy  fowled,  the 
revenue  litirinif  (tom  tWJitt  iTddrf  bd  10 
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ilugmentad  by  iltfe  increteed  oonsuibption^ 
that   the    chancellor  of  t'he  Exchequer 
would  find   himself  in  a  condition  to  re« 
peal  tates  pressing  heavily  upon  the  lowev 
orders.     The  whole  system  of  our  fiscal 
regolationa    was  abomfinaMe,  since  they 
afforded    the    strongest    temptations    to 
erimes  of  every  kind,  fraud,  perjury,  trea- 
chery, and  even  murder.    To  alter  them 
at  once  might  not  be  easy,  but  they  oughfi 
^t  least,  to  be  changed  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  boond  to  do  ministers  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  believed  it  waa  only  necessary 
to  point  out  the  evils  to  produce  a  dispo* 
sition,  if  possible,  to  remedy  them.    All 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  when  he 
so  eloquently  brought  forward  his  plan  of 
finance,  was  worthy  of  a  wise  minister  of 
an  enlightened  country.    The  great  mass 
of  smuggling  was  ndt  m  the  light  articles 
from  which   the    prohibition    had  been 
removed,  but  on  wine  and  brandies.     If 
the  chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  would 
reduce  the  duties  on  wines  and  brandiesi 
not  only  would  more  money  be  brought 
into  the  Excheooer  by  tihe  increased  con- 
sumption, but  the  expense  of  collection 
would  be  diminished,  and  a  permanently 
beneficial  influence  would  be  produced 
upon  the  lower  orders.  The  extravagantly 
high  duties  on  foreign  spirits  and  other 
anicles    of  daily    consumption,  induced 
many  persons  to  embark  large  capitals  in 
the  contraband  trade.    By  the  very  high 
profits  they  made  when  they  8Ut:ceeded  in 
securing  a  cargo,  they  were  enabled  to 
give  high  wages  to  all  those  who  asHiated 
them  in  landing  it.  The  conseqaenOe  waa, 
that  whenever  a  ship  so  laden  appeared  oif 
the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  peasantry  were 
ready  to  assist  in  landing  and  aecreiing  her 
cargo,'  confident  that  they  were  to  be  welt 
paid  for  the  risks  they  ran.     The  demote 
ralizing  effects  of  such  a  trade  upon  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a' people  were  too 
well  known  and  admitted  to  render   it 
necessary  for  him  to  describe  them.    It 
had  been  truly  said  on  thia  subject,  on  a 
form^  odfcasiod^  by  thtf  hort.  member  for 
Taunton,  that  one  consequence  of  ou^ 
biffh  dutiea  on  foreign  apirits  and  other 
arnclea.  Was  to  place  nearly  the  whole  Of 
the  southern  coaHt  in  a  state  of  civil  wa^ 
The  e^ct  of  a  discovery  on  some  of  ihk 
individuals  themselves  Wits  niost  ruinousi 
If  a  man  were  detect^  carrying  a  keg  of 
contrabimd  spirits,  he  WI19  taken  ^fbr<^  a 
magistrate,  fined  lOCV.,  and  in  default  of 
payment  iTM  impvetsed  od  board  one  #r 
S  P 
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bis  Majesty's  tenders.      Was  it,  he  would  > 
ask,  wise  or  politic  thus  on  the  one  hand  to  I 
punish  with  such  severity  crimes  to  which 
so  many  temptations  were  held  out  on  the 
other  ?    The  revenue  laws,  he  contended, 
were  calculated  in  many  respects  to  defeat 
their  own  object.     Such  exorbitant  re- 
wards were  given  for  the   discovery  of 
smuggled  spirits,  that  persons  engaged  in 
the  contraband  trade  were  even  known  to 
cause    information  to  be   given   against 
themselves,  in  order  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  reward,  which  was  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  expenses  they  had  gone  to, . 
and  leave  a  handsome  profit  on  his  adven-  | 
ture.     This  was  not  merely  a  supposed 
case ;  for  it  was  not  long  ago  that  two  ' 
officers  were  convicted  of  a  collusive  sei-  ' 
sure,  having  phinned  with  the  smuggler : 
that  he  should  land  his  goods  on  a  certain  ' 
spot,  in  order  that  he  might  have  them  ■ 
seilfced,  and  share  in  the  reward  on  the 
seizure.     Even   in  a    financial   point    of, 
view,  these  high  taxes  on  foreign  articles  \ 
of  daily  consumption  were  most  impolitic. 
He  coold  show  that  since  the  duty  on 
foreign  brandies  had  been  increased,  the 
consumption  had  become  less,  and  the 
revenue    proportionably  diminished.    In  | 
1806,  when  tne  duty  was  I2s,  6d,  a  gallon 
on  foreign  spirits,  the  produce  of  the  duty 
was  1,463,000/.    In  1810  it  was  increased 
to  15s.  lie/.,  and  the  quantity  imported 
was  greatly  reduced,  but  the  produce  in- 
creased    to    about     1,500,000/.        This 
increase,  though  small,  encouraged    the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  thought 
m  still  further  increase  would  be  a  ready 
way  of  increasing  the  revenue.     In  1811, 
the  duty  was  raised  to  I9s,  lid,  and  the 
produce  fell  off  to  177,000/.     In  1815,  it 
was  reduced  to  Ms.  9d,  and  the  produce 
increased;  but  it  was  only  815,000/.  being 
even    yet  not  much  more  than  half  the 
produce  in  I8IO9  when  the  duty  was  lower. 
The  same  result  of  an  increase  of  duties 
was  seen  in  wines.     In  1 8O69  the  produce 
of  the  duties  was  1,267,000/.  ;  the  rate  of 
duty  had  since  been  increased  SO/,  a  pipe 
on  French,  and  20/.  on  other  wines,  and 
the  produce  had  decreased  to  1,020,000/. 
—a  loss  of  nearly  200,000/.  to  the  revenue 
and  a  reduction  of  a  third  of  the  quantity 
consumed.     Before    the    committee    on 
Foreign  trade,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  had  stated,  that  he  had  been 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  importing  a  great 
quantity  of  French  wines  to  prepare  for 
the  colonial  market ;  but  he  had  found  the 
increased    Excise    and   Custom   duties 


on  the  foreign  brandtei  neoesoory  to  pre- 
pare the  wines  for  re-exportation  oo  heavy » 
that  he  liad  transferred  bis  eatabiiahoieot 
to  Holland ;  so  that  all  the  employment 
thus  given  to  industry  in  this  count ly  by 
the  manufacture  was  lost,  aiui  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sanae  motive  was  con- 
tinually operatinginamultitudeoftnstancea. 
What  he  proposed  at  pretentL  was,  merely 
to  bring  back  the  duties  now  to  the  scale  at 
which  they  steod  in  1810,  with  a  view  sub- 
sequently, as  speedily  as  was  practicable,  to 
bring  them  down  to  a  still  lower  rate»  pro- 
babl?  to  the  rate  of  1806.   But  the  waj  in 
which   this  propositioo  was  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  in  a  financial  point  of 
view  was,  from  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
theexpense  of  collection.  For  as  the  tempt- 
ation to  smuggling  had  increased  with  the 
increosed  duties,  so  hod  the  expense  of 
collection  increased.    In  1806»  the  rate  of 
the  expense  of  thee  ollection  of  the  Cuo- 
tom  duties,  was  5/.  4«.  7d.  per  cent.     In 
J  822,  it  was  SL  7s.  8d.  per  cenL     The 
expense  of  collection  in  the  Excite  was, 
in  the  former  year,  S/L  Or.  7d.  per  cent ; 
in  the  latter,  9LlSs.  5d.  per  cent.    In  Irt-* 
land  the  expense,  per  cent,  in  1806»  on 
the  collection  of  both  duties,  was  10/.;  in 
the  year  1822  it  had  risen  to  VlL    If  the 
expense  of  collection  could  be  reduced  to 
the  rate  per  centt  at  which  it  stood  in 
ISOT),  there  would  be  a  saving  of  no  less 
than  986,000/.    He  admitted  that  in  war, 
when  the  intercourse  between  this  and  the 
countries    of   the    continent    was   more 
limited,  and  when  the  large  naval  forcot 
in  the  Channel,  acted  as  a  guard  against 
smugglers  as  well  as  against  the  enemy, 
thers   were  less  facilities  for  smuggling, 
and  he  therefore  did  not  calculate  that  a 
reduction  of  duties  would  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  by  the  whole  sum  of 
986,000/.;  but  it  no  doubt  would  to  a 
great  extent.    They  might,  for  instance, 
reduce  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the 
preventive  service,  which  had  not  been 
thought  of,  and  had  not  been  neceasary,  at 
a  former  period.    He  would  conclude  by 
proposing,  as  an  amendment,  a  reduction 
of  If.  \Q\d.  per  gallon  in  the  duty  on  fo- 
reign brandy,  and  he  would  do  thia  with  a 
view  to  progressive  reduction.     He  ftlt 
satis6ed,  that  so  for  from  diminishing  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  this  reduction^  would 
be  found  to  increase  it ;  and  H  that  ohould 
prove  to  be  tlie  case,  the  House  mighl 
afterwards  consider  of  a  further  reductioa* 
After  a  few  words  irom  the  clxairman 
as  to  the  form  of  the  ancndment^ 
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The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exdtequer  Mh'dy 
it  seemed  to  hiiDy  that  the  hon.  member 
did  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  bill  before  the  House.  It  was  a  bill 
to  renew  an  act  which  would  expire  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  act  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  another,  granting  certain  du- 
ties for  one  year.  The  duties  now  in 
Question  were  increased  in  1807,  as  war 
auties.  They  had  been  modified  in  1815, 
and  since  then  had  been  continued  from 
year  to  year.  The  present  bill  did  not 
specify  the  amount  or  the  duties ;  it  only 
went  to  continue  the  original  act,  in 
which  they  were  detailed.  He  did  not 
see,  therefore,  how  the  hon.  member's 
object  could  be  answered,  by  moving  for 
the  reduction  of  a  specific  duty,  when  the 
amount  of  that  duty  was  not  mentioned 
in  tlie  body  of  the  bill  to  which  his  motion 
was  to  be  an  amendment.  The  best  way 
in  which  the  hon.  member  could  shape  his 
motion  would  be,  to  call  upon  the  House 
for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  duty  per- 
manently. It  Was  thisfeelins  which,  on 
a  former  evening  had  made  him  suggest 
that  a  similar  mode  should  be  pursued 
with  respect  tb  the  duties  on  rum.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  would  be  very  dim* 
cult  for  the  hon.  member  to  accomplish 
his  object  in  the  way  he  proposed  ;  and 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  assist  him.-* 
He  would  now  say  c^  word  or  two  on  the 
motion  itself.  He  admitted  that  the  duty 
on  foreign  spirits  was  very  high  ;  but  he 
thought  the  present  time  was  not  the 
propeirone  for  making  any  reduction  in 
them,  for  such  reduction  must  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  manufacturers  of  Bri- 
ti^  spirits.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
diat  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  British  spirits  also.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  so;  but  that,  it  would 
Hot  be  denied,  was  a  great  question :  and 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  into  it  now, 
tinfil  we  had  seen  tlie  efiect  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  No  man, 
he  thought,  would  deny  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  the  duties  on  ardent  spirits 
as  high  as  they  could  be  safely  collected. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  were  ques- 
tions connected  with  it,  into  which  he 
w«tuld  not  then  enter,  but  the  discussion 
of  which  would  show  the  dangerous  ef- 
bcts  of  too  free  an  access  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spiHts  among  the  people.  Besides, 
the  loss  to  the  revenue,  from  both  reduc- 
tions, would  be  more  than  cpuld  at  present 
^6  spared*    The  hoo.  member  had  said, 


that  the  reduction  would  tend  to  check 
smuggling.  He  would  admit,  that  if  the 
duties  were  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
1806  or  1810,  the  reduction  would  very 
much  diminish  the  temptation  to  sniug- 
gling ;  but  then,  the  hon.  member's  mo- 
tion would  have  no  such  effect.  The  re- 
duction of  Is,  lOfd.  per  gallon  would  be 
only  putting  so  much  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  without  any 
sensible  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and 
certainly  without  any  chance  of  checking 
the  exertions  of  the  smuggler.  He  there- 
fore could  not  consent  to  the  motion.  It 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  the  consider- 
ation of  such  a  question.  He  would  ad- 
mit the  principle,  that  it  would  be  good 
to  remove  all  high  duties  as  far  as  prac* 
ticable ;  but  then  thejr  could  not  be  re« 
duced  all  at  once.  Besides,  if  the  revenue 
could  afibrd  it,  there  were  other  articles 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  luxuries  of 
the  poor,  of  which  he  would  prefer  re- 
ducing the  duties,  ratlier  than  that  to 
which  the  hon.  member's  amendment  re« 
ferred.  The  tax  on  Tobacco,  for  in- 
stance, was  very  heavv ;  so  was  that  on 
tea ;  and  if  he  tliought  he  could  go  fur- 
ther than  he  had  done  in  the  way  of 
reduction,  he  should  be  more  ready  to  re- 
duce the  duties  on  them,  than  on  the  ar- 
ticle which  the  hon.  member  had  sug* 
gested. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  on  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  own  principle,  he 
ought  to  go  furtner  than  he  now  professed 
himself  willing  to  go.  He  had  already 
made  a  reduction  of  three  shillings  per 
gallon  on  Scotch  spirits,  and  a  reductibn 
also  upon  Irish  spirits ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
result  of  that  measure  was  ah*eady  ascer- 
tained, it  was  found  to  be  most  favourable 
to  the  revenue.  The  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  it  was,  in  the  last  quarter, 
50,000/.  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter,  when  the  duty  was  three  shilling* 
higher.  There  was  no  branch  of  our  in« 
ternal  industry,  which  was  so  mismanaged 
as  the  distillation  of  spirits.  It  was  a 
complete  monopoly,  and  the  profits  arising 
out  of  it  had  never  perhaps  been  greater 
than  they  were  at  this  mom^it.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
in  Scotland  had  so  increased  the  demand, 
that  the  distillers  in  that  country  were 
unable  to  supply  it;  one  half  of  the  spirit;i 
distilled  in  Scotland  came  into  this  coun- 
try. The  system  of  smuggling  had  taken 
a  new  direction;  it  was  now  as  active 
from  Scotland  to  Eoglaodi  as  it  had  eveif 
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been  before  from  Holland  to  this  oountr/. 
He  had  taken  occasion  last  pession  to  de- 
precate the  absurdity  of  preventing  the 
iinportation  of  whiskey  into  England.  He 
bad  stated  at  that  time,  that  be  ha4 
lyhiskey  in  his  house  :  he  avowed  that  he 
had  smuggled  whiskey  in  his  house  then, 
and  he  avowed  it  still ;  for  if  such  fpulish 
laws  were  made,  they  ought  to  be  brukeq. 
He  would  continue  to  break  such  a  law ; 
and  let  them  find  him  out  if  they  could 

Ea  lough].  He  had  refused  last  year  to 
e  a  party  to  the  absurdities  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite.  The  hon.  member  went  on  to  ob* 
serve,  that  the  partial  repeal  of  the  duties 
in  Scotland,  had  done  away  with  amuggling 
between  that  country  and  Holland,  but  bad 
increased  the  smuggling  between  Scotland 
and  England,  Let  the  chancellor  of  the 
Excheouer  lower  the  Englit^h  duties,  and 
he  would  put  an  end  to  English  smuggling 
on  that  side.  Let  him  not  be  afraid  of 
the  great  distillers.  They  had  alwaya 
fastened  themselves  like  a  night-mare  on 
chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Ho  was 
credibly  informed  that  there  were  several 
large  distilleries  about  to  be  established 
within  ton  miles  of  the  English  border, 
from  which,  no  doubts  Scotch  whiskey 
was  to  be  poured  into  this  country  by 
wholesale.  Let  the  duties  be  equally 
reduced  in  the  two  countries,  and  a  stop 
would  be  put  to  the  practice  of  smuggling, 
and  the  revenue  would  be  considerably 
increased.  They  had  already  seen  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  the  in- 
crease of  revenue ;,  but  this  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  more  whiskey  being  drunk  than 
before,  for  the  actual  consumption  would 
he  found  to  he  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  his 
half  measures,  was  the  prime  agent  and 
mover  of  smugglers.  He  was  not  the 
principal  smuggler,  but  it  was  his  mode 
of  proceeding  which  held  out  so  many  in- 
ducements to  that  class.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  by  no  means  consent  to  the  propo- 
sition that  ardent  spirits  should  be  taxed 
highly.  He  did  not  see  why  every  poor 
roan  should  not  have  whiskey  within  his 
reach,  as  well  as  the  rich  man  was  allowed 
to  have  wine,  when  he  could  pay  for  it. 
It  was,  he  believed,  the  difficulty  of 
coming  at  the  spirits,  by  the  high  duties 
which  were  placed  on  them,  which  caused 
the  temporary  excesses  of  many  persons 
when  they  got  it  within  their  reach.  Let 
the  duties  be  abolished*  and  the  spirits 
placed  within  the  reach  of  aU»  mid  be 


waa  satisfied  tber^  would  be  «d  ead  of 
the  occasional  exoesses  which  we  now 
witnessed.  He  thought  his  hon.  friend 
had  done  right  in  bpnging  forward  this 
subject  (  but  ha  certainly  had  not  gono 
half  far  eiiough.  If  the  chancellor  of  tbo 
Exchequer  would  bripg  in  %  bill  simiJAr 
to  that  of  lait  year,  to  reduee  the  duty  on 
Qritifth  and  Foreign  spirits,  he  waa  per* 
suaded  chat  it  would  put  aq  end  to  imug-. 
gling,  and  that  the  quantity  of  spirita 
drunk  wogld  not  be  inqreas^,  but  that 
all  which  was  consumed  would  pay  tho 
duty.  The  more  important  this  subject 
was,  the  more  immediate  waa  the  no* 
cessity  of  bringing  it  under  the  conaiderm* 
tipn  of  parliament*  It  would,  pevhapa^ 
be  scarcely  worth  while  for  bia  bon.  friend 
to  press  bis  motion,  as  the  cbancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  acknowledged  that  he 
was  right  id  principle ;  he  hoped»  bow« 
eter,  that  the  right  ooiu  geoUeniaD  wojidd 
shortly  act  upon  that  priooipleu 

Colonel  Danu  denied  that  the  Britieh 
distillers  would  be  endangered  by  the 
moderate  reduction  which  he  bad  propoeed 
on  foreign  spirits.  The  qoettion,  a»  it 
regarded  the  morala  of  the  people,  hmd 
been  ably  argued  by  bia  hon«  friend.  Ha 
did  not  believe  that  one  gailQn  more  of 
spirits  would  be  drunk  in  consequenoe  of 
the  reduction  of  duties.  Aa  to  the  ob« 
servation  of  the  chanoellor  pf  the  Exche^i 
quer,  that  bis  proportion  did  not  go  far 
enough,  he  should  be  perfectly  reedy  to 
agree  to  any  further  reduotipn  to  which 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  might  be  die* 
posed  to  consent.  A*  bia  object  in  bring-^ 
mg  forward  this  motion  was  to  prooiote 
the  diaeussion  of  the  questiooi  and  tbiil 
object  had,  to  a  certain  extepti  been  at^ 
tained,  he  should  not  press  his  amendment 
to  a  division. 

Mr,  Bennei  trusted,  that  ere  Jang  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  remove  the 
evils  arising  from  the  anomaly  of  onci 
system  of  laws  being  acted  upon  in  Soot* 
land  and   Ireland,   and  another    in  ihia 
country.     With  respect  to  the  moral  ef« 
feet  of  the  measure,  he  was  satisfied  that 
taxation  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  ahose 
of  ardent  spirits.    In  wine  oountriea  it 
was  generally  observed,  tiiat  there  waa 
no  abuse  in  the  consumption  of    wine; 
but,   in  those  countries  where    the  go*» 
vernments,  by  a  system  of  taxation,  retm 
dered  wine  or  spirits  diflkMilt  to  be  ob« 
tained  b^  the  consueierg  abusea  of  theae 
commodities   pniverseHy  arose*    He  4e^ 
nied>  in  toto»  that  thit  itdocttoa  of  thi 
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dutiei  wa*  Ukely  to  Jiave  an  iojuri4Nii 
e&ct  on  the  moralfi  of  the  people. 

Mr«  Kennedy  bore  teitimony  to  the 
value  of  the  measure  which  had  been  ac^ 
ceded  to  last  seesion  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Eycheauer^  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  rignt  hon.  jsentleman  would,  as 
soon  as  possible,  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
whole  empire.  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  monopoly  of 
distillation  in  Scotland.  There  were 
only  five  distilleries  at  work  in  Scotland 
for  the  whole  Englilth  market.  This  wm 
a  monopoly  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  Ho 
would  state  a  single  fact  to  show  the  in- 
ordinate extent  to  which  it  was  carried. 
One  large  set  of  works  was  now  idloi  and 
the  owners  of  those  works  had  re- 
ceived ISfiOOl.  to  abstain  from  working 
for  the  English  market.  The  extension 
of  a  free  trade  in  distillation  could  not 
fail  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the 
whole  emphre.  A  larse  quantity  of  barley 
bad  been  tent  from  England  to  Scotland 
in  the  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  distilla- 
tion; and  the  agripulture  of  England 
would  no  doubt  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  extension  of  the  systemf 

The  bill  then  passed  the  committee. 

Dominica.]  The  House  having  re- 
volved itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
Mr.  JUusbington  moved,  '*  That  GfXU.  be 
graated  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  civil 
e«tablisbment  of  the  island  of  Dominica." 

Mr,  Hume  Mud,  he  could  not  under- 
atend  why  the  iidand  of  Dominica  should 
oot  pay  its  own  chief  justice ;  for  the 
$00{.  waa  the  salary  of  that  officer.  He 
thought  that  ministers  might  reduce  some 
useless  places  in  the  i$lano>  and  apply  the 
falariet  which  would  thus  fall  in,  to  the 
payment  of  the  chief  justice. 

Mr.  IFUmot  Hor$on  said»  that  if  the 
hon.  meniber  would  refer  to  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  taken  place  between 
lord  Bathurst  and  the  principal  civil  co- 
lonial officers  which  had  been  printed 
and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  in 
March,  18^1,  he  would  there  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
roini«t«{r8  to  call  upon  the  House  for  the 
present  grant.  Ministers  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  compelling  the  House  of 
assembly  of  Dominica  to  pay  the  salary 
of  the  chief  justicCf 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  if  the  colony  did 
not  chooae  to  pay  for  their  chief  justice, 
they  ought  to  go  without  one.  He  be- 
lieved Ihe  fpowA  tilMNH  by  Uhe  coteiyM» 
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in  their  correipondence  with  lord  Bathurstt 
was,  that  while  the  government  of  the  co- 
lonies was  administered  in  so  unjust  an^ 
oppressive  a  manner,  they  would  not  pay 
for  their  civil  establishments.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  thissuiyi 
of  600/. 

Mr.  JV*  Horion  said,  that  the  govern^ 
ment  would  have  taken  a  very  serious 
responsibility  on  themselves,  if  they  had 
deprived  this  colony  of  the  services  of  the 
chief  justice.  There  were  many  consi- 
derations which  rendered  those  servicea 
necessary  in  the  highest  degree.  In  many 
cases  it  became  the  duty  of  governmeot 
to  attempt  to  force  a  civil  establishment 
on  colonies,  to  which  the  colonists  had 
no  disposition.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
ere  long,  the  colony  in  question  would  be 
able  to  pay  this  small  sum. 

Colonel  David  objected  to  the  general 
impolicy  of  our  colonial  system,  and  com- 
plained, that  appointments  in  the  eoloniea 
were  made  the  objects  of  patronage. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  importance  of 
the  duties  which  tne  chief  justice  had  to 
perform  was  no  reason  why  the  people. of 
England  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for liis  services.  If  they  were  important* 
they  were  worth  paying  for  by  thecolonista-; 
and  if  the^  were  not  worth  paying  for  by 
the  colonists,  that  was  a  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them.  The  charges  for  the 
colonies,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  equal. 
There  was  no  chief  justice  at  St.  Lucie  or 
Jamaica ;  no  civil  establishment  was  paid 
for  in  those  islands.  The  principle  of 
taxing  the  people  of  England  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  colonies  was  so  un^ 
justifiable,  that  he  would  take  the  sense 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saidt 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
West-India  Islands  did  pay  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  their  civil  establishment,  bol 
the  island  of  Dominica  was,  and  alwaya 
had  been,  one  of  the  most  distressed  spots 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  had  suffered  re* 
peatedly  from  violent  hurricanes,  v^hich 
had  destroyed  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  the  island.  Many  parts  of  it  were  so 
sterile  as  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour  of 
cultivation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
though  undoubtedly  the  propriety  of  the 
general  rule,  that  the  colonies  should  pay 
for  their  own  civil  establishments,  could 
not  be  denied,  ;^t,  in  the  caso  of  thia 

email  iakiid>  which  bad  a  difficulty  in 
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raising  its  own  supplies,  he  thought  we 
ought,  in  fairness  and  justice,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  moderate  portion  of 
the  expenses  called  for  in  this  vote.  The 
salary  to  the  chief  justice  was  not  a  mat- 
ter which  merely  interested  the  planters 
of  that  island  ;  the  office  was  of  essential 
importance  to  that  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  population,  whose  well-being  mainly 
depended  on  the  pure  administration  of 
justice.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  refuse  its 
sanction  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  af\cr  what  had 
fallen  from  the  rif>ht  hon.  gentleman,  he 
would  not  divide  the  committee  on  the 
qncstion ;  but  he  would  do  so  next  year, 
if  the  vote  should  be  then  proposed. 

Upper  Canada.]  Mr.  Lushington 
next  moved,  •«  That  8,229/.  be  granted, 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  Civil  Esta- 
blishment of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  year 
1824';'*  which,  he  said,  was  4,000/.  less 
than  the  sum  voted  last  year. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that-Upper  Canada  was 
only  separated  by  an  ideal  line  from  the  co- 
lonies of  the  United  States,  which  not  only 
paid  the  whole  expenses  of  their  civil,  but 
their  military  establishments.  It  was  ex- 
tremely unfair  and  unjust,  that  the  people 
of  England  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  establishments  of  her  colonies. 
Before  the  people  of  England  were  taxed, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  civil  es- 
tablishment in  Upper  Canada,  it  was  fit- 
ting that  at  least  they  should  know  of 
what  that  establishment  consisted.  It 
appeared  to  him  a  most  improper  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money.  The  peo- 
ple of  Canada  should  provide  for  their 
own  establishments.  If  all  the  officers 
who  were  kept  there  were  useful,  let  their 
maintenance  be  provided  for  by  the  le- 
gislative assembly;  but  if,  as  he  believed, 
they  were  considered  unnecessary,  why 
then  let  them  at  once  be  discharged.  But, 
he  believed,  the  people  of  Canada  would 
throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people 
of  England,  all  these  burthens  (and  na- 
turally enough  too),  if  the  people  of 
England  were  weak  enough  to  submit  to 
it.  For  instance,  here  we  find  two  she- 
riffs. Now  what  had  we  to  do  with 
these  sheriffs  ?  Why  should  we  pay  the 
aheriffs  of  Canada  for  duties  performed 
there?  He  should  be  glad  to  know, 
whether  tbey  received  no  fees.  If  he 
^ere  rightly  iaformedi  they  had  a  very 
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ample  income.    Again,  we  had  a  aecre- 
tary  and  a  registrar  to  provide  for.     He 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  duties  thej 
performed.     Did  they  send  home  suij 
accounts  to  this  country  ?     Next  came- a 
clerk  of  the  council,  an  officer  appoinfed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  local  govern* 
ment.    Then  we  find  a  aurveyop'general 
of  the  land.    Why,  what  became  of  all 
the  money  which  was  received  for  the 
sale  of  land  ?   The  United  Sutea  derived 
a  revenue  of  some  millions  a  year  from 
the  sale  of  land ;  and  if  the  British  gt>- 
vemment  would  begin  to  sell  the  lands  near 
the  presidencies  and  the  large   toimsy 
those  lands  would   become  productive. 
He  had  expected,  after  all  the  iDfbrmatioa 
which  the  tion.  secretary  opposite  had  re- 
ceived— after    what    had   oeen    clearly 
stated  by  Mr.  Gourlay,  an  eye-witness, 
as  to  the  capability  of  those  colonies  to 
defray    their   own    expenses — that    the 
House  would  not  now  oe  cslled  upon  to 
pass  such  an  heavy  item.    He  found,  too, 
100/.  for  a  naval  officer.    Did  he  reside 
in  England?    He  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  called  upon  to  pay 
him  his  salary  for  doing  nothing.    These 
naval  officers  were  appointed  men  there 
were  no  collectors  of  customs,  and  they 
had  been  continued  ever  since.    The  peo- 
ple of  England  had  no  more  to  do  with 
these  officers  than    the   inhabitants    of 
Ceylon  or  Calcutta.    Then  there  was  an 
agent,  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year.     He 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  ne  had  to 
do,  or  where   he  resided?    In  fact,  he 
looked  upon  all  these  items  as  objection- 
able ;  and  if  the  committee  would  onlj 
agree  to  refuse  this  vote,  they  would  find 
that  a  proposition  would  be  submitted  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  to  make  provision 
for  their  chief  justice,    thehr  attorney- 
general,  and  other  officers,  if  thej  consi- 
dered their  maintenance  necessary ;  and 
there   could   be   no  question   that  they 
would  reply,  «we  have  a  necessity  for 
these  officers,  but  there  are  othera  with 
whom  we  can  dispense,  and  we  will  keep 
those  we  most  want.*'     He  should  there- 
fore feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  upon  this   item,  on  the 
ground,  that  we  had  no  right  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  colony,  which  was  as 
rich  as  the  United  States,  and  better  abid 
to  bear  their  own  burthens  than  the  petyi 
pie  of  England. 

Mr.  Wtlmot  Morton  said,  that  the  hon* 
gentleman  rested  his  opposition  to  thia 
vote  upon  the  groundi  thai  the  people  of 
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England  were  called  upon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  useless  offices.  Now,  this 
WS8  a  perfectly  incorrect  statement  of  the 
case.  Up  to  the  year  1816,  all  the  ex- 
penses 01  that  colony  were  borne  by  this 
country.  Was  it  fair  to  compare  with 
the  United  States  a  colony  which  had  not 
an  existence  in  the  year  1790,  and  which 
was  capable  of  conferring  great  benefits 
upon  tnis  country?  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  hoD.  gentleman  might  be 
resolved^  into  this  simple  question — **  Is 
there  any  office  in  the  colony  that  ought 
to  be  abolished?"  Now  two-thirds  of 
the  expenses  were  raised  by  the  colony 
itself.  The  aggregate  expenditure  amount- 
ed to  30,000/.,  of  which  sum  20,000/. 
were  furnished  by  the  colony;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  unjust  in  their  pre- 
sent condition  to  call  upon  them  to  sup- 
ply more.  Last  year,  when  a  proposition 
nad  been  submitted  to  the  House  to  unite 
the  two  Canadas,  which  measure,  if  car- 
ried into  execution,  would  have  com- 
pletely done  away  with  the  separate  ex- 
penditure, the  hon.  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  first  to  oppose  it.  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman meant  to  lay  down  the  principle, 
that  the  colonies  were  no  advantage  to 
the  mother  country,  that  would  let  into 
the  consideration  of  the  House  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  important  question ;  namely, 
the  propriety  of  abandoning  those  colo- 
nies ;  but  that  was  a  subject  quite  foreign 
to  the  object  now  before  the  House, 
which  was  the  consideration  of  the  colo- 
nial estimates.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  lands;  but,  was  he  ignorant,  that  these 
lands  produced  no  pecuniary  value,  hut 
were  granted  to  those  who  would  under- 
take their  cultivation?  The  question 
which  the  House  had  to  look  at,  was  the 
total  expense  of  the  civil  establishment 
of  Upper  Canada,  viewed  in  relation  to 
her  resources  and  the  necessity  of-  main- 
taining a  local  government.  Now,  was 
the  general  expense  of  the  colony  more 
than  should  be  bordl?  Was  it  more  than 
the  mother  country  should  contribute  to 
a  colony,  as  yet  in  an  infant  state  ?  The 
hon.  member  hsd  asked,  what  advantage 
we  derived  from  this  colony  ?  This  was 
sot  the  question  which  the  Hoiise  had  to 
discuss ;  but,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
give  notice  of  a  motion^  having  for  its 
object  the  abandonment  of  these  colonies, 
he  would  soon  see  the  kind  of  feeling  it 
would  produce  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  which 
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the  country  derived  ^  from  her  colonies. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  seemed 
to  think  that  there  could  be  no  advantages 
produced,  unless  they  could  be  shewn  to 
nim  arithmetically  on  a  balance  sheet. 
But,  in  speaking  of  our  colonial  system, 
he  always  felt  that  he  was  speaking  of 
the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  commer- , 
cial  resources  of  the  empire;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that,  enlightened  as  the  coim- 
try  now  was  by  sound  and  rational  prin^ 
ciples  of  political  science,    the    nation 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  her  colonial 
advantages,   even    though   their  precise 
pecuniary  value   could  not  be  demon* 
strated  on  a  balance  sheet.    These  were 
the  real  principles  by  which  the  exten- 
sive interests  of  a  country  like  this  ought 
to  be  estimated ;  and  the  hon.  member , 
would  perhaps  do  better  to  consider  the 
subject  in  that  point  of  view,  than  in 
dealing   in  generalities,  or  pinning   his. 
faith  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Gourlay. . 
However,  agreeing  with  the  hon.  gentle- . 
man  in  the  principle,  that  the  first  object 
of  the  government  should  be  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  our  colonies,  but  denjing 
the  icisdom  of  withdrawing  our  support 
from  them  whilst  in  a  state  of  infancy,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  it . 
was  the  determination  of  the  government 
to  support  every  plan  by  which  their  im- 
provement  could  be  promoted.    If  the! 
House  should  refuse   the  present  vote, 
they  would  inflict  incalculable  eyil.  Every . 
effort  should  be  made  to    promote  tlie 
prosperity  of  these  colonies,   and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  affording  them 
present  assistance. 

Mr.  Gra^  Bennet  said,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  House  to  examine  the  system  that 
was  acted  upon  in  the  settlements  of  the 
United  States  of   America.    They    de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  their  own  esta- 
blishments, and  all  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  proposed  was,  that  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada should  follow  the  example  of  thdr 
neighbours,  and  consent  to  pay  for  the. 
protection  of  those  laws  which  they  en- 
joyed.   They  should  at  least  pay,  as  their 
neighbours  paid,  for  a  government  which 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people. 
For  a*  good  and  sound  s ovemment,  such  ^ 
as  their  neighbours  had  the  happiness  to ' 
enjoy,  they  would  most  cheemilly  con« 
tribute,    mt  when  they  saw  the  enor* 
mous  church  estabHshment,  which  they, 
were  called  upon  to  support;  when  they^ 
saw  the  great  anxiety  which  prevailed  to . 
introduce  into  the  new  world  all  the  foU' 
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lief  and  curses  of  the  old;  they  were 
initurally  disinclined  to  advance  their  mo« 
ney  for  such  purposes.  Instead  of  tithes, 
the  clergy  were  allowed  hind ;  and  he 
undc^^tond  that  in  Canada  all  the  lands 
attached  to  the  church  remained  un- 
touched, whilst  nil  around  were  in  a  state 
of  cultivation.  Such  a  system  called  for 
immediate  investigation.  Whether  his 
hon.  friend  was  quite  right  in  attempting 
CO  put  down  the  system  at  once,  was  ano- 
ther question ;  but  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  make  the  govern- 
ment do  any  thing  ;  for,  year  afler  year, 
the  same  system  was  going  on.  The 
precedent  of  this  year  would  be  of  Ionf;er 
standing  in  the  next ;  it  would  then  be- 
come sanctioned  as  a  custom  to  maintain 
establishments,  of  which  our  great  grand- 
children might  not  see  the  termination. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  seemed  to  have  forgotten  one 
very  essential  circumstance ;  namely,  the 
war  in  Canada,  and  the  militia  pensions 
which  it  necessarily  created.  Was  it  not 
fair  and  just  that  this  country  should 
continue'to  defray  these  expenses  for  some 
time  longer?  He  was  confident  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  this  coun- 
try would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, as  the  resources  of  that  country 
were  rapidly  increasing. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  approved  of  the 
vote,  and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  colony 
ought  to  be  encouraged*  since  it  might 
become,  in  our  possession,  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  the  United  States.  With 
respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  he  did  not 
know  that  any  revenue  derived  from  such 
a  source  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  He  took  it  that  the  proceeds 
would  go  to  the  Crown,  and  not  be  dis- 
posable by  parliament.  But,  without  en- 
tering into  that  question  at  present,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  clearly  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  advance  money  at  present 
to  the  support  of  this  colony. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  so  great  an  im- 
provement was  going  forward  in  this  co- 
lony as  had  been  stated,  surely  they  would 
not  require  so  lar^e  a  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  establishments.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  best  policy  which 
this  country  could  pursue  with  regard  to 
theCanadas,  would  bcj  to  render  them  in- 
dependent at  the  end  of  ten  years,  by 
which  we  should  be  relieved  from  a  large 
annual  expense,  and  avoid  the  probability 

of  being  drawn  into  a  war  whh  the  United 
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States  on  their  account,  which  might 
cost  us  millions.  *'  But,*"  said  the  hon. 
secretary — "you  do  not  act  fairly;  I 
wish  to  give  this  colony  good  laws,  and 
then  leave  them  to  themselves.  You  op- 
posed the  measure  of  the  union."  It 
was  true  he  had  done  so,  and  he  wav 
proud  to  acknowledge  it;  because  he 
conceived  that  nothing  coald  have  beea 
more  unjust  than  to  have  united  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  without  their  consent. 
He  considered  it  a  disgraceful  attempt  to 
cheat  these  colonies  [hear!].  Yes,  he 
repeated,  **  cheat  them.''  It  wa§  a  dis- 
graceful attempt  to  do  that  which  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  the  House 
had  the  power  to  do ;  namely,  to  esta- 
blii»h  a  union  between  these  two  provinces 
without  their  sanction  of  knowledge* 
Was  it  not  the  duty  of  government  to 
ascertain   whether    Lower    Canada  bad 

aid  to  Upper  the  money  which  was  due? 

f  that  had  been  done,  no  assistance  could 
be  required  from  us ;  but  he  clearly  saw 
the  more  that  was  given,  the  more  would 
be  demanded.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  taxed  to  support  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  of  these  coloniea ; 
but  let  the  House  refuse  the  money,  and 
government  would  soon  make  a  reduction, 
and  the  legislative  assemblv  wonld  resort 
to  their  own  resources.  If  the  govenw 
ment  persisted  in  sending  them  out  ser- 
vants which  they  did  not  want,  the  extra- 
vagant expenditure  would  continue ;  and 
upon  these  grounds,  he  should  fieel  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  vote.  He  regretted  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  dividing  the  Committee  Co 
see  how  many  would  support  him,  but  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so,  unless 
some  hope  were  held  out  by  the  govern- 
ment,  of  a  diminished  estimate  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  he  could  not  sup- 
port his  hon.  friend,  and  was  therefore 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  to  explain  tboe 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  vote  against 
those  with  whom  he  generally  acted.  You 
cannot  lay  down  a  principle  by  which  you 
can  regulate,  whether  colonies  shoulci  be 
compelled  to  maintain  themselves,  of 
should  receive  assistance  from  the  motbet 
country.  If  this  country  had  been  too 
extravagant  in  her  colonial  expenditure-^ 
a  proposition  which  he  was  disposed  to 
adroit—  that  was  not  the  pf«i:e  to  examine 
the  subject.  The  expeoset  could  only 
be  examined  by  a  cormnittee  up  stairs ; 
with  any  hope  at  least  of  arriving  ai  a 
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istisftickory  conclusion.  It  appeared  to 
him  rather  hard»  that  the  hon.  secretary 
should  be  called  upon,  unprepared,  to  go 
through  the  details  of  the  expenditure; 
and,  even  if  he  were  prepared,  he  doubted 
whether  the  House  would  feel  disposed  to 
listen  to  them.  With  respect  to  Upper 
Canada,  it  happened  accidentally  to  iiiai« 
to  hare  been  roade  acquainted  with  the 
Citablishment  in  that  country ;  and  from 
the  information  he  then  had  obtained,  he 
would  say,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the 
administration  of  justice  at  one  period. 
This  arose  from  various  reasons ;  partly 
from  the  great  extent  of  territory,  the 
paucity  of  inhabitants  compared  with  that 
extent,  and  the  violent  feuds  which  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Selkirk  companies. 
Surely,  then,  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  diminish  the  civil  establishments  of  that 
country.  On  the  contrary,  a  clear  case 
of  necessity  had,  bethought,  been  made  out 
for  the  government  to  step  in  and  make 
up  that  deficiency,  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for 
Upper  Canada  to  supply.  A  timey  he 
hoped,  would  soon  arrive,  when  that  colony 
would  be  able  to  maintain  her  own  estab- 
lishments; but,  until  then,  it  would  be 
most  imprudent  in  us  to  withhold  our 
assistance.  Other  topics  had  been  touched 
upon  not  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
one  .in  particular  of  great .  importance ; 
namely,  what  place  Upper  Canada  would 
bold  tn  case  of  another  dispute  between 
this  country  and  America.  But,  surely 
this  was  not  a  time  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which  could  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  government,  and  respecting 
which  ministers  would  incur  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility, if  they  took  a  single  step 
without  mniurely  weighing  all  the  conse- 

Suences.  For  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
'  his  hon.  friend  should  persevere  in  his 
determination  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
committee,  he  must  be  under  the  necessity 
ofvoting  against  him. 

Mr.  Bennet  suggested  to  his  hon.  friend, 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  for  the  pre- 
sent his  opposition  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  suppose,  that  he  wished 
Id  deprive  the  colony  of  Upper  Canada  of 

tistice.    Now,  such  was  not  his  intention ; 
ut  his  object  was,  to  make  them  shake  off 
those  officers  whose  services  were  not  re- 
quired, in  order  to  enable  ih^m  to  main- 
VOL.X. 
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tain  those  who  were  necessary.  His 
friends  around  him  seemed  to  entertaift 
a  hope  that  a  reduction  would  be  made 
in  the  establishment.  He  confessed  he 
had  no  such  expectation.  However,  he 
would  not  divide  the  committee  on  the 
present  occasion. 

SixRRA  LsoNE.]  On  the  resolution, 
"  That  22,549/.  be  granted  to  defray  the 
charge  of  thf  Civil  Establishment  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  the  year  1824," 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  ask  if  any  certain 
information  could  be  obtained  respecting 
this  colony.  There  were  various  reports 
in  circulation  as  to  its  utility.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  benefit  the  country  de* 
rived  from  the  establishment  ?  He  had 
heard  that  the  loss  of  lives  in  it  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  expense^  the  House 
saw,  was  ^reat. 

Mr.  Wtlmot  Norton  thought  the  com- 
mittee was  not  a  proper  place  to  discuss 
the  question,  as  to  the  utility  of  the  esta- 
blishment at  Sierra  Leone.  That  was  a 
question  of  wide  import,  and  was  to  be 
considered  not  merely  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  in  its  tendency,  as  an 
experiment  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
Atrica.  Hie  House  was  called  on  to  vote 
this  sum  as  a  consequence  of  a  certain 
system,  and  the  hon.  member  might,  if  he 
pleased,  bring  thst  system  under  discus* 
sion ;  but  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for 
so  doing. 

Sbttlbmbnts  on  the  Gold  Coast.  1 
On  moving  the  resolution,  <<  That  43,9262. 
be  granted,  to  defray  the  charge  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  establishments  of  the 
Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  for  the 
year  1824,"  Mr.  Lushington  stated  his  ex- 
pectation, that  this  wouM  be  the  last  year 
m  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
ask  the  House  to  make  this  grant. 

Mr.  Gordon  observed,  that  in  the  year 
1817  a  committee  had  examined  into  the 
state  of  these  settlements,  which  at  that 
time  were  under  the  management  of  the 
African  Company.  Now,  as  that  company 
had  been  established  for  the  better  pro- 
motion of  the  slave  trade,  it  became  matter 
of  consideration  with  the  committee, 
whether  these  settlements  ought  not  to  be 
abandoned,  seeiiig  that  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  established  had  been  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  legislature.  It  was, 
however,  determined  that  they  should  bo 
kept  up,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because* 
they  were  calculated  to  promote  com*' 


was  th«  caic»  the  public  oouU  not  do  I 
Ihao  pay  the  samriea  of  their  priivte  m^ 
cretariea. 

Mr.  Grvy  Beimel  observed,  that  bia  bom 
friend  (Mr.  Huoie)  and  his  private  aecr«» 
tary  bad  rendered  more  aervice  to  Am 
publio  tlian  all  the  public  men  with  M  tboir 
private  aecretariea  under  the  pay  of  go* 
vemment.  He  hoped  bia  hon*  friend 
would  take  the  aenie  of  the  Houae  oii  tiho 
question. 

Mr.  //imM  said,  what  bo  cempkined  of 
was,  that  the  govemora  of  the  eoloniea 
did  not  call  on  the  houses  of  aateadblj  to 
pay  their  private  aecretariea  if  they  waniod 
them.  He  did  not  see  why  Barbadoea^ 
8u  Kitt's,  and  other  plaoesY  should  odA 
upon  thia  country  to  support  private  ao* 
cretaries  for  them,  wheo  New  South 
Wales  had  hitherto  done  without  oneu 
He  concluded  with  moving,  **  Thai  tlm 
grant  should  be  reduced  to  620^" 

The  committee  then  divided :  For  tho 
amendment  21 :  For  the  original  motioii 
93:  Majority  78. 
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merce  and  civilisation  among  the  inhabi- 
lanti  of  the  countries  in  which  thev  were 
situate ;  second,  because  they  afforded  the 
most  tangible  means  of  obtaining  bifor* 
inatioo  recording  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Ha  wished  to  l^ow  whether  these  two 
objects  were  now  attended  to. 

Mr.  WUmot  Horton  observed,  that  these 
objects  still  attracted  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment. He  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
iJiaty  notwithstanding  the  Afhanteo  war, 
the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
settlements  were  in  a  state  of  alow  but 
progressive  improvement.  Ho  looked 
upon  these  settlements  as  experiments  on 
a  great  scale,  which  ought  to  be  judged 
of  rather  by  their  ultimate  results  than 
by  their  immediate  progress  from  year  to 
year. 

Colonial  Services.]  On  the  reso- 
lution, **  That  S,442/.  be  granted  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  certain  Colonial  Services, 
formerly  paid  out  of  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army,  for  tiie  year  182i," 

Mr.  Huwte  observed,  that  he  had  expected 
never  to  have  heard  of  this  grant  again. 
With  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
private  secretaries  of  the  governors  of 
barbsdoes,  and  the  other  West-India 
islands,  amounting  altogether  to  1,822/., 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
country  ought  to  be  relieved  from  them 
altogether,  as  they  were  io  possession  of  a 
considerable  income  arising  from,  their 
fees  of  ofScc.  If  he  did  not  receive  some 
satisfactory  assurance  upon  this  subject, 
be  should  move  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
amount  of  these  salaries  be  deducted  from 
this  grant. 

Mr.  IVUmoi  Horton  observed,  that  the 
bon.  member  seemed  to  be  confounding 
the  private  secretaries  of  the  governors 
with  the  public  secretaries  of  the  island. 
The  latter  functionaries  did,  it  was  true, 
receive  fees;  but  the  former  received  none, 
their  emoluments  being  confined  to  the 
sum  of  lOf.  per  diem  that  was  paid  to  tliem. 
He  contended,  that  a  private  secretary  was 
an  indispenssble  adjunct  to  a  West'India 
governor. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  the  explanation 
gf  the  hon«  secretary  was  any  tluog  but 
satisfactory. 

Mr,  Gotdburn  said,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  governor  of  a  West- 
India  island  to  have  a  private  secretary. 
Their  emoluments  were  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  rank  and  station  which 
they  jvcrc  called  upon  to  fill ;  aodyas  that 
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Propagation  or  thb  Gospbi.  iv  tbb 
Colonies.]  On  the  resolution,  <'  Thai 
15,532/.  be  granted,  to  defray  the  diergeo 
of  tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho 
Gospel  in  the  colonies  of  Upper  and  lA^wm 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Branawick, 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  ldaiid»  nod 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  year 
182*," 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  object  to  thia  monej' 
being  placed  in  the  bands  of  this  society* 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  stated  two 
instances  of  its  neglect  and  misconducc^ 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  strong  aurpriao 
at  hearing  it  again  proposed  to  intrust  so 
large  a  sum  to  its  controL  In  apubliabed 
account  of  its  expenditure^  it  was  ateted^ 
that  tlie  roaoaeers  of  the  society  had  grvoQ 
50/.  to  build  "a  soboei  in  Newfoundland* 
That  was  in  181&  In  18)9,  the  report 
which  Uicy  pubUsbodOiiitaiBtd  an 
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lipn*  Ibftt  tbe  tdMolmi  bttiti,  and  fthal 
•eb^lartwere  ioslraeted  in  it.  h  18S0 
%\kU  account  reached  Nawfoondland,.  aad 
tbem  for  tbe  fiitt  time*  it  appeared  front 
ktftem  received  freai  tint  uitmdp  that 
there  waa  neither  school  built,  hooka  pur* 
ohiMed,  oor  aeholara  inalurttfitad.  On  Chia 
circumstance  heing  mentioned  to  the  di^ 
raetora  of  the  aociety,  Ibej  adoiitted  it  to 
he  fi^t,  but  alleged  tbat  it  was  a  miatake. 
Now,  wbal  cfeditouffht  the  ooiaiaittee  to 
fittacli  to  a  aociety  wbich*  could  be  guilty 
of  a  mtateke  like  thia  i  Another  reaton 
mkj  thia  society  ougfit  not  to  have  the 
coatBol  of  thia,  money  was,  that  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Su  John's,  had 
absolutely  refused  to  lend  their  churches 
to  the  missionaries,  on  account  of  their 
impropriety  of  conduiotw  He  bad  likentise 
hea^d  that  it  had  misapplied  the  public 
money  in  tbe  pfloviace  of  Canadsp  There 
was  another  point  which  he  thought  tbe 
comnittee  ought  to  take  into  their  coi»* 
aidecatioiv  aM  that  was  that  the  zeal  ef 


grant  had  been  uauliUy  placed  in  the  handp 
of  the  aoeiety  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel;  but  surely  the  non,  gentleman 
muat  know,  that  that  society  was  in  con* 
stant  communication  with  die  ecclesiaa* 
tical  and  civil  authorities  in  those  colonies^ 
He  thought  tbe  hon,  member  bad  not 
■aade  out  any  case  of  the  misapplication 
of  the  fund,  or.  of  miaconduct  on  the  part 
ef  the  society :  and  therelbre  he  hoped 
the  committee  would  not  be  induced  to 
refuse  it.  The  growing  population  re* 
quired  I  bit  assistaoce.  It  was^he  con^ 
ceived,  a  very  proper  appropriation  of  the 
public  money.  It  waa  usefully  bestowedi 
and  ought  to  be  supported* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  country,  it  ap^* 
peared,  waa,  in  addition  to  the  civil  and 
military  eatabliabment  of  those  coloniesi 
to  supportthe  ecclesiastical  establishment* 
He  wondered  they  were  not  called  on  to 
pay  every  medical  gentleman  who  pro* 
ceeded  tliere.  DoubUeiSi  their  skill  would 
be  aa  beneficial  to  the  bodies  of  the  in^ 


tbe  prelates  who  managed  thia  society  did    habitants^  aa  the  exertioaa  of  tbe  clergy 


not  lead  thena  to  contribute  more  than 
6S5Lf  and  that  tbe  whole  of  this  sum  was 
consumed  m  what  were  called  the  necea* 
aary  expenses  of  the  office.  Waa  this, 
then,  a  society  to  which  parliament  ought 
to  concede  the  control  over  15,000/.  of 
the  poblic  money  t  Such  a  grant,  aa  it 
would  put  money  into  handa  unworthy  to 
receive  it,  waa  perfectly  unwarrantable. 
Indeed,  if  they  consented  to  it,  they  would 
he  substantially  throwing  the  money  away. 
If  religieua  instruction  were  wanted  b? 
tbe  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  let  their 
respective  governments  furnish  it  to  them. 
Why  weae  we  to  give  so  much  to  the 
peofJe  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  when 
we  aid  not  give  any  thing  like  it  to  the 
Catbolic-popuiation  of  Irelandf  Tbinkhug 
this  vote  to  be  perfectly  imnecesaary,  and 
hoping  that  many  members  would-  be  of 
the  aame  opinion,,  ho  shoukl  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  whole  vote  be  with** 
drawn* 

Mr.  IV.  Horian  aaid^  that  lodcing  to 
the  aeries  of  jieara  during  which  this  so>« 
ciety  had  performed  the  duty  which  waa 
contemplated  by  this  grants  he  thought 
they  might  aa£aly  bo  introated  with  ita 
pecfonaaoce  at  preaent*  But,  admitting, 
for  argwneat'a  aake,  that  the  aoeiety  were 
not  pnofwr  peivona  to  dispose  of  the  bounty 
of  parliement,  would  tbey,  therefore, 
vwioLd  thia  sum  altogether  I  Did  they 
not.  know  that  it  was.  absolutely  necessary 
for  thpaa  proniBcea?     It  was  taoe  we 


were  to  their  soulaw  Why  riiould  not  those 
individ^s  pay  for  an  eatabliabment,  from 
which  themselves  alone  derived  benefit? 
And  they  would  do  so,  if  these  improvi<» 
dent  grants  were  not  made.  He  observed^ 
that  a  rev.  Dr.  Inglis, .  who  officiated  at 
Halifax,  a  Isrge  flourishing  town,  received 
400/.  a  year  from  tbia  parliamentary  grants 
Other  dergymen  received  severaUy  from 
the  same  aource  300/.,  ^QOLf  lOO/.,  and 
smaller  euros  for  their  services.  The  sys* 
tem  was  bad  in  principle ;  and  it  became 
still  more  objectionable^  when  they  oon« 
sidered  tbe  medium  through  which  the 
bounty  of  parliament  waa  conveyed. 

Mc  BuUertHnrth  supported  the  motion. 
Th^grant  had  heretofore  done  much  good# 
and  it  wouM  have  a  miachievons  effect  if 
itr  were  now  withheld.  With  retpeot  to 
tbe  society  for  the  propagatioii  of  the  got* 
pel,  its  labours  bad  been  beneficial.  It 
was  true  that  it  bad  been  exposed  to  some 
atrocious  impostures,  which  ought  to  be 
inquired  into ;  but,  of  ita  general  utilityt 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained.  The  grant» 
in  his  opinion,  ought,  if  altered  at  lul,  t» 
be  increaaed. 

Mr.  Gfey  Bennet  said,  it  no  doubt  watf 
very  proper  that  those  individuals  should 
receive  religious  inllruction;  but  the  quea^ 
tion  was,  who  were  to  pay  for  it,  the  peo-« 
pie  of  England,  wboae  advantage  must  be 
contingent,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lonies, who  received  tbe  immediate  benefit 
of  tfeligiooa  inatructioDa  ?    Another,  quea^ 
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lioo  waiy  through  whose  hands  should 
this  grant  be  distributed  ?  He  contended, 
that  It  dhoukL  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  retpoDtible  authorities  of  the  coloniesi 
and  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  this  non- 
descript iociety.  It  might  or  it  might 
not  be  respectable  for  anj  thing  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  But  they  now 
knew  this  from  the  hon.  member  who 
■poke  last,  a  leadbg  authority  on  these 
mattersy  that  the  society  were  the  moat 
consummate  dupes  that  had  ever  been 
heard  of.  The  non.  member  had  spoken 
of  accounts  that  would  astonish  them, 
and  of  *^  atipctotts  impostures."  He  would 
then  ask  the  House  whether,  without  any 
•videhce  as  to  the  good  done  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
wschief  that  had  been  effected,  they  would 
consent  to  vote  this  large  sum  of  money  i 
He  would  not  oppose  the  proposition  al- 
together ;  but  he  would  vote  sgamst  placing 
the  money  in  the  bands  of  the  societv.  It 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  responsible  di- 
rectors of  the  colony,  who  might  distribute 
it  as  they  thought  proper* 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  said,  that  his  observa- 
tion as  to  irregularities  was  not  meant  to 
be  generaL  Many  of  the  most  honour- 
able characters  were  connected  with  that 
most  useful  body. 

Mr.  Goulbttm  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
'Uneniber  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
ireligious  establishment  of  those  colonies 
was  supported  out  of  this  grant,  he  was 
much  mistaken.  In  Canada,  tracts  of 
barren  land  were  set  apart  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy  [a  laueh].  The  country, 
it  should  be  obser?eu,  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, and  as  fast  as  those  lands  became 
available,  they  afforded  moderate'lncomes 
to  the  clergy,  in  addition  to  what  they 
obtained  from  parliament.  But  even  if 
the  colonv  made  no  effort  itself,  still  he 
contended  it  was  the  doty  of  the  mother 
country  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  happiness  of  ihe 
people;  which  could  only  be  done  throueh 
the  medium  of  religious  mstruction.  The 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  remarked 
en  the  small  sum  subscribed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church ; 
•ut  he  should  recollect,  that  those  who 
contributed  to  this  society  contributed 
also  to  many  other  most  useful  institu- 
tions. It  might  as  well  be  said,  when  the 
boiu  member  g^ve .  siiipence  to  a  beggar 
in  the  street,  that  his  charity  extended  no 
further,  as  that  the  charity  of  thqse  reve- 
lend  persona  was  confined  alone  to  this 


society.  The  hon.  nembar  ought  to 
know  that  government  found  it  oecesaary 
to  request  the  assistance  of  the  society^ 
in  preference  to  the  employment  of  -their 
own  agents  in  the  apportionnicot  of  chia 
grant. 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  supported  the  reaolo* 
tion. 

Mr.  Monck  looked  upoo  thbjmnt^tta 
a  great  waste  of  public  money.  Tne  great 
msjority  of  the  people  of  Canada,  be  hod 
alwavs  understood,  were  Roman  catholica; 
and  here  they  were  called  upon  to  «ve  a 
lar^  sum  of  money  to  a  sect  mmj  in* 
fenor  in  numbers.  The  catholics  main- 
tained their  clergy,  and  he  could  aee  no 
reason  why  the  protestanta  should  not  do 
the  same. 

Sir  M.  W.  /2i<f/#y  inquired  whether  tbia 
money  was  appropriated  under  the  aopei^ 
intendence  of  the  colonial  government  to 
the  support  of  the  proteataot  reh'gion,  or 
whelher  it  waa  distributed  amongst  thoso 
fanatics  whose  wild  doctrines  were  calcu- 
lated to  do  so  much  mischief. 

Mr.  W.  Horion  said,  that  the  money 
was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  tM 
protestsnt  religion  only. 

Mr,  Hume  said,  that  that  waa  the  moat 
objectionable  iMurt  of  the  grant.      Why 
were  the  catholica  of  IrelaM  and  the  die- 
senters  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit    or 
another  sect  ? 

Sir  r.  D.  Adand  defended  the  aocietj. 
It  had,  he  said,  beeaji  chartered  aocie^ 
ever  since  1711,  and  certainly  was  not 
established  in  times  which  were  least  fa* 
vourable  to  religious  feeling*  If  the  com- 
mittee refused  this  vote,  they  woold  be 
guilty  of  two  kinds  of  injustice.  Thtj 
would  do  injustice  to  a  respectable  aociety 
long  existing  in  the  country,  not  onqr 
without  reproach,  but  which  parliament 
had  sanctioned  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
abuses  of  which,  if  any  existed,  ought  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  inveatigatum-in 
another  manner,  and  not  in  the  way  r»* 
commended  by  the  hon.  membera  for 
Aberdeen  and  Dover,  whom  he  adnaed 
to  exercise  their  united  efforta  in  behalf 
of  the  religion  of  their  country,  by 
ferring  a  regular  and  distinct  motion, 
bracing  the  charges  to  which  tbc^£uicted 
the  society  lii^le*  They  woold  kje  alao 
guilty  of  another  injustice :  an  iajustioe 
to  those  meritorious  individoals  who  were 
doing  the  work  of  religien  and  the  church 
on  the  other  side  of  ue  Atlantic,  in  tho 
full  confidence,  that  the  isoppoit  whiok 
they  had  hitherto  reoeived  from  parlia^ 
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SMni  would  be  contiDued.  Nothing,  cer» 
tMiily/  could  be  more  unjoit  than  to  with- 
hold from  tho6e  pertons  the  reward  which 
they  had  so  hardly  earned. 

Sir  Scrope  Morland  aiBO  defended  the 
grant. 

Lord  JUhorp  said,  that  although  he 
should  certainly  prefer  seeing  the  grant 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  persons,  he 
should  be  Tery  unwilling  to  refuse  his  as- 
sent to  the  Tote  altoeether.  If  he  must, 
therefore,  come  to  the -question,  aye  or 
no,  he  would  certainlv  say  that  it  was  bet- 
ter the  money  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  society,  than  that  it  should  be  refused 
entirely. 

.  Mr.  Buttefworih  said,  hehadonl^  allu- 
ded to  some  irregularities  into  which  he 
wished  inquiry  to  be  made.  With  respect 
to  the  missionaries,  he  did  not  belie?e 
that  they  would  be  found,  when  the  mat- 
ter was  investigated,  to  have  been  incul- 
cating those  ftioatical  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines to  which  the  hon«  baronet  seemed 
to  allude.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  baronet's  con- 
stituents at  Newcastle,  which  showed 
what  they  thought  on  the  subject  [Cries 
of  *<  read,  read*'].  He  would  not  read 
them  in  that  irregular  way,  but  he 
would  hand  them  to  the  hon.  baronet. 

Sir.  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  the  ob- 
servation he  had  made,  had  been  entirely 
misunderstood  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  had  seen  those  resolutions;  but  as 
they  proceeded  from  a  very  small  portibn 
of  his  constituents,  and  were  couched  in 
such  language  as  could  reflect  little  credit 
on  any  body,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  read  them.  He  trusted  he  had  too 
much  taste  to  touch  the  question  of  the 
missionaries  as  connected  with  the  West 
Indies.  He  would  not  say  a  word  on  this 
Istter  subject  at  present ;  but,  whenever 
it  should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  he  should  be  prepared  to  ex- 
press his  honest  opinion  upon  it.  • 
.  Mr.  7*..  fViUoH  defended  the  propriety 
of  the  grant,  and  approyed  of  its  being 
l^aced  under  the  contrd  of  the  So- 
cio^. 

I  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment, which  went  to  place  the  grant  at 
the  disposal  of  the  goyemors  of  the 
colonies. 

»  The  committee  divided:  For  the 
amendment  24:  For  tlie  original  motion 
96.  A:  second  division  loolc  place  on  the 
grant  itself.  For  the  grant  79 :  Against 
it  19;       .  " 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  March  15. 

Recognition  of  thb  Indbpbndkncx 
OF  South  America.]  The  Marquis  of 
jLaii«£^(nim.— Before  year  lordships  pr^ 
ceed  to  the  business  appointed  for  this 
evening,  the  noble  earl  opposite  will  per^ 
mit  me  to  ask,  or^rather  to  renew  the  qne^ 
tion  which  I  put  a  few  evenings  ago— whe- 
ther any  answer  has  been  received  by  his 
majesty's  government  from  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  the  last  despatch  of  Mf.  Secre* 
tary  Canning  to  sir  William  A'Court  ? 

The  Earl  of  lAverpooly^l  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating,  in  reference  to  the'  in* 
quiry  of  the  noble  marquis,  that  no  offi- 
cial answer  has  as  yet  been  received  bjr 
his  majesty's  government,  to  the  despatcn 
mentioned  by  the  noble  marquis. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  summoning, 
their  lordships  being  then  read, 

The  Marquis  of  Larudown  rose  and 
said: — My  lords;  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  which  I  gave  on  a  former  evtmlinff, 
I  rise  to  propose  to  your  lordships  an  ad- 
dress to  his  mlijesty 9  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  state  of  the  South  American  pro?in- 
ces,  and  on  the  expediency  of  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America. 

In  openinff  this  proposition  to  your 
lordships,  I  ieel  how  incapable  I  am  of 
ofiering  to  your  lordships  more  than  a 
slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  all  the  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  consideration  of 
such  vast  and  important  interests.  But, 
-my  lords^  if  I  feel  in  some  degree  op- 
pressed, as  any  person  in  my  situation 
-must  feel,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub* 
ject,  I  certainly  feel  no  room  for  any  heai- 
ution,  as  to  that  course  bf  policy  which 
I  am  about  this  day  to  recommend  your 
lordships  to  adopt.  Indeed,  if  I  fed  I 
jiave  any  thfng  to  account  for,  either  to 
your  lordihips,'  or  to  myself,  as  connected 
with  this  subject,  it  certainly  is  not  for 
any  t^inglike  pireoqHtatitn  hs  bnsgfog  it 
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under  your  eosWdaratioiv  bui  rather  for 
having  so  long  delayed  it.  Your  lordiktps 
will  perhaps  do  m^ihe  honour  to  recollect, 
that  when*  about  four  yean  ago*   1  lub- 
mitted  to  your  lordships  the  first  prepo* 
sition  which  was  adopted  by  parliament, 
for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  means 
of  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  dunng  a  period  of  ^reat  public 
distress,  I  Ttnturea  after  urging  tlie  pro- 
priety of  removiog  the  restrictiona  and 
regulations,  with  which   thnt  trade  was 
then,  and  remains  still,  partially  incum- 
bered-^ (with  respect  to  which,  more  san- 
guine hopes  I  am  glad  to  find  are  now 
o»leiiaio«d  by  pertona  of  ail  parlies  and 
deacriptlona  tban  I  waa  Ihen  told  could 
aofdv  be  indulged,  and  which  have  fibrtu- 
natefy  met  with  the  conciirrenco  o£  thoat 
who  havo  tho  means  of  carrying  such 
jaeaaurca  kilo  effect ),«*l  venture^  even 
than,  to  poiac  o«it  to  your  lordahipa'  atten- 
tion, the  coaditioo  of  the  provinces  of 
South  America,  as  a  source  from  wbidi 
wo  were  entitled  to  look  for  great  ultimate 
benefits,  not  osdy  to  thia  country,   but  to 
iIm  goaeral  oonditioa  of  the  wholf  civi- 
liaed  world,  then  atruggling  whh  the  con- 
aMfuencea  of  protracted  wars,  followed  \>j  j 
dlaninished  coaaumptloa.  and  failiog  trade. 
1  did  not,  however,  then  certainly  think  ; 
myself  justified  in  immediately  aobmittiag 
:any  propoaitioa  like  the  present  to  your 
lordships ;  and  when  the  prospect  became 
atill  more  cheering^  and  the  first  sparks  of 
liberty  and  mdepeadence  in  that  quarter 
of  tlie  globe  began  to  aasun^  a  brighter 
aspect,  and  to  burn  widi  a  steadier  flame, 
events  had  occurred  ia  the  old  world, 
■lahicb  involved  tbe  interests  and  hopes  of 
the  awtber  country,  in  a  crisis  as  desperate 
m  it  waa  cruel,,  and  would  have  made  it 
as  ungenerous  as  impolitic,  to  adopt  me»- 
aures,.  which,  however  justifiable  in  them- 
aelves,  appeared  calculated  to  wound  her 
feelings  in  tbe  extremity  of  her  danger. ; 
Under  such,  circumstances,  it  might  justly 
have  been  considered  both  ungracious  and  ; 
unbecoming,    in  anv  individual  in    this 
place  to  have  brought  forward  a  propo- ' 
.aitioa,  which  ought  have  been  considered  , 
aa  an  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  this  coun- 
try, to  obtam  an  unfair  advantage  from 
roiafortunes,  with  which  we  were  bound 
to  sympathize^    if  we  could  not  avert 
them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 

aeasioa  of  parliament,  I  sboold,  however, 

havOiheen  prepared  to  have  brooght  for^ 

^wfidhftpooposHiastOBL  tfa|s  aok^t^  had.l 


not  then  anderstood  froas  the  kiiigfa ! 
tare,  that  an  overtune  had  already 
made  by  the  government  of  ibia  cwintfy 
to  Spain,  connected  with  tbia  anfeyeet,  to 
wbidi  an  answer  nught  be  vary  thimftSj 
expected.      This  alone  induced  naa  to 
postpone    tbe  execution  of  wllat  I  con- 
aidered  a  public  duty*    Bat  when,  my 
lorda,  after  the  production  of  fkm  jpajpem^ 
whieb  the  noble  earl  baa  laid  oa  tbe  taUe 
of  the  Uouae,  I  found  myself  atrei^boBad 
and  confirmed  in  the  view  wbicb  I  Jbad 
previoualy  taken  of  tbe  aubject,  bjr  tbm 
argumenta   and     sentinenta    wbicb    nrw 
there  stated,  it  waa  impassible  that  I  oonU 
brin^  myself  to  consent  to  further  prnrrnat 
tination.     Bjf  those  papera,  to  the  lan- 
guage of  which  upon  taa  part  of  hia  nuiv 
jesty'a  governmeoi,  I  am  bawjr  to  be 
able  to  give  my  decided  approbation.^ 
with  one  exception  only  which  I  aiiaU 
have  to  notice — I  Gerlainij  fiMLnyaelf  ie« 
Iteved  from  the  enlr  eaahafmaBient    I 
could  have  felt  on  toe  aubject.    Foe  al^ 
though  I  had  raaaoft  ta  beUeve,  Aana  tbe 
expltfistios  given  by  the  noble  earl  om  m 
former  occaaian,  that  thia  oeunaiy  waa  pei^ 
fectly  unfettered,  by  wy  tteaty  or  engage^ 
ment  with  any  of  the  powtaaof  the  conli* 
nent— though  it  coald  baiw.  pioceedad 
only  from  an  imbceiKty  of  aondkuet^  wUcIa 
no  slight  ground  eouU  have  indoceA  me 
to  impute  to  any  ministam    yet  if  tha^ 
had  by  any  apeciaa  of  engagemaat^  da* 
rect  or  indirect,  consented  to  bind  dcna^ 
the  free  principlea  and  great  comsaetcial 
interests  of  thia  country,  the  josal  aoun* 
ces  of  its  reputation  acid  ita  poarer,  to  the 
coatracted  policy  and   narrow    ajatem» 
upon    which    some   of  the   centwcDtal 
powers  might  be  dbpoaed  to  aet,  thoHgh 
fundamentally  opposed  to  that  which  haa 
been,  and  1  trust  will  ever  be,  that  of  thia 
country— such  a  line  of  conduct,  wooU 
certaiidy  have  interposed  a  condderahle 
difficulty  in  the  course,  which,  with  better 
hopes  and  upon  more  solid  grounda^  1  ana 
now  anxious  for  the  House  toi  adopt; 
finding,  that  we  are,  up  to  tbia  moment^ 
not  ody  unfetto'ed,  but  that  we  barvw  aw 
nounced  our  intention,  to  pursue  that*  into 
dependent  course  of  action,  which  oa  all 
occasions,  but  more  espedsily  upon  aiicdi 
an  occasion  as  tbe  present,  it  waa  nmsa 
important  for  this  country  to  adopt;-     I 
therefore  come  free  from  alt  embarrass- 
ment of  this  kind,  to  tbe  coaskleration  q€ 
this  BobjectH-a  subjeot^  give  me  Iteve  ta 
remind  your  lordsbipe  at  ihe  outaet,.  c»ff 
incalculable  magnitudei  enbradng  aaes^ 
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tent  of  teniloiy,  and  an  amount  of  p«pti* 
kdon,  greater  p«rhapi,4ban  k  aver  feUlo 
the  lot  of  any  oaa  act  of  humaa  poiic7» 
and  of  hunaa  le^idaiioa  to  e&eu    To 
regioDfl  extending  from  somewhere  about 
'87  degreeeof  north,  to  41  degreea  of 
ioathem  latitude,  equalling  in  wngth  tlie 
whole  continent  of  Africa,  and  exoeading 
I  beliere  in  breadth,  the  whole  of  the 
taat  Ruatiati  empire,  European  aa  well  as 
Asiatic— interaected  by  ihe  most  majestic 
rivevs— the  variety  of  climate  incidental 
to  such  an  extent,  happily  affiscted  and 
diversified  by  the  arrangement  of  its  great 
parallel  range  of  mountains,   which  miti* 
gate  and  almost  neutraliae  its  equinoctial 
beats ;  calculated  for  every  species  of  pro- 
duction  and  enjoyment     of  which  the 
human  race  is  capable ;  a  country  already 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  persona— a  population  com- 
posed, it  is  true,  of  dirorent  races,  but 
that  di&reoce  proved  to  be  not  incoosis- 
tent  with  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  in* 
terests  and  community  of  feeling,  thinly 
iodeedp  and  unequally  ipread  over  a  wide 
sarface— but  presenting  at  every  scattered 
point,  all  the  sources  of  social  improve- 
ment,  all  the  elements  of  future  strength 
and  greatness. 

My  lords,  it  is  with  inspect  to  countries 
such  as  I  have  described,  that  your  lord- 
ships  are  now  called  upon  to  determine, 
whether  you  will  advise  the  Crown  to  re- 
oognisd  them  in  the  form  of  independent 
states  t  a  question,  which,  be  it  reooUect- 
ed,  involves  a  twofold  consideration  «<  first 
wliether  you  pospess  the  rieht  to  make 
this  acknowledgment ;  and  secondly, 
whether,  supposing  the  right  to  be  esta- 
blished, the  expediency  of  exercising  that 
righc  without  delay  is  equally  clear.  My 
I'SHrda,  I  say,  the  first  point  to  consider  is, 
whether  you  have  the  right ;  for  however 
it  may  be  my  duty  this  m'ghtto  point  out  to 
your  lordships,  the  great  advantages 
which  may  result  from  the  establishment 
of  South  American  independence,  I  hope 
I  shall  never  stand  up  in  my  place  in  this 
House,  to  reconraiend  to  your  lordships 
to  adopt  any  course  of  poKcv,  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  ot  right,  which  are 
paramount  to  all  expediency,  and  compose 
that  gireat  and  universal  law  of  nations, 
any  departure  from  which,  to  answer  the 
objects  of  a  selfish  and  ambitious  policy, 
never  fiuls  to  recoil  upon  its  autbots.  The 
importance  of  thb  point,  therdfol^^  will  bo 
niy  excuse  with  your  lordships,  fior  detain- 
ing you  for  nfiew  moraenfa  on  the  prelimi- 
nary quaalion  of  rigiiU 


My  lorda,  I  know  of  ne  principle  or 
mode,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  whether 
we  possess  that  right,  but  by  considering 
in  the  Qrst  instance,  whether  those  Qtatesi 
which  form  the  object  of  our  present  coa-i 
sideration,  wret  dejaet^  independent ;  and 
secondly,  if  thcrf  are  dejkdo  independent! 
whether  there  be  any  prospect  of  the  old 
government  of  Spain,  ever  being  enabled 
to  recover  its  command  of  them,  so  as  to 
possess  the  advantages  sho  formerly  did 
from  them;  and  thirdly,  if  tliey  are  dtfaeto 
independent,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
their  being  again  reduced  under  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  mother  country,  whether  they 
have  proved  themselves  disposed,  and  able 
to  maintain  those  relations  of  amity  ami 
commerce,  which  ou^ht  to  exist  between 
independent,  and  friendly  nations.  My 
lords,  from  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  opt-* 
nion  of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and  from 
what  I  find  contained  in  tne  papers  on  the 
table,  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  me  to  dwell 
much  on  these  topics.  On  the  first,  name- 
ly, whether  these  states  are  dejacio  inde-» 
pendent,  t  presume,  that  hardly  a  question 
can  be  raised,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  th» 
events  which  have  occurred  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  thst  part  of  the 
globe,  and  the  absence  of  all  efiectual  con*: 
trol  on  the  part  of  Spain,  whether  exercise 
ed  by  civil,  or  enforced  by  military  author<» 
ity. 

My  lords;  with  regard  to  the  second* 
question  which    presents  itself,  naroelyi: 
whether  Spain  can,  with  any  thing  like 
probability,  look  forvrard  to  the  reConquesfr 
of  those  fromensd  regions-— to  Come  to  a- 
conclusion  upon  this  point,  your  lordships 
have  only  to  look  at  tha  duration  6f  the 
contest,  and  the  present  situation  of  the 
diffierent  members  of  that  groat  confede^ 
racy,  now  united  in  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive,  by  which  they  are  bound  to- 
listen  to  no  overture,  individually  or  eol» 
lectively,  which  shall  compromise,  or  even 
pretend  to  annex  any  condition  to  the 
enjoyment   of  their  independence  i    an 
alliance,  the  efiects  of  which  ai^  already 
displayed  in  the  prompt  assistance  affiDrd- 
ed  by  Columbia  to  Peru,  and  which  is,  I' 
trust,  destined  to  become  the  certain  and 
lasting  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  the 
New  World,  by  eternally  uniting  and  don»- 
centrating  its  force,  against  the  attack  oV 
any  trans-atlantic  invraer* 

In  the  first  place,  my  lords,  let  us  look 
at  the  state  of^ Mexico.  Mexico,  contain* 
ing  seven  millions  of  people^  and  extend-- 
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ing  fh>m  tea  to  tea*  for  the  last  two  yetrt 
hm  not  had,  nor  at  thii  moment  is  there  to 
be  found  in  it,  a  f  ingle  Spanish  soldier,  un- 
less, indeed,  in  a  detached  fortress  on  the 
coast,  where  there  is  a  small  garrison  of 
about  900  or  4<X)  men.  I  mean  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa.  But  they  are  cut 
off  from  all  assistance ;  and  are  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  shore.  They  may, 
from  the  particularsituationof  the  fortrrss, 
holdout  sometime,  but  as  all  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  has  been  put  a  stop 
to,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  the  state 
of  the  country.  In  (luatimala  there  is 
also  now  no  Spanish  force. 

Throughout  the  great  state  of  Colum- 
bia, extending  from  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  there  is  not  now  a  sin- 
gle Spanish  soldierj  aAer  a  series  of  con- 
tests which  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  after 
the  contest  assuming  every  year,  a  cha- 
racter more  decisively  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  independence  :  until  at  length  it 
was  completely  established,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Puerto  Cabcllo,  during  the  last 
aummer. 

In  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  there  has 
not  been  any  thing  like  a  Spanish  force, 
for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years ;  dur- 
ing which  period  this  state  has  exercised 
the  rights  of  independence  under  various 
governments,  undisturbed  by  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  In- 
deed, no  attempt  has  been  made  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  by  the  old 
government  of  Spain,  to  affect  existing 
governments,  or  interfere  witli  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  by 
your  lordships,  as  indicating  the  determin- 
eil  state  of  public  feeling  in  that  country, 
that  although,  as  1  have  stated,  there  have 
been  internal  changes,  no  less  than  three 
changes,  i  believe,  of  the  administration, 
or  of  the  government,  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  call  it ;  so  rooted  is  the  aversion 
entertained  by  the  people,  to  the  old 
government,  that  in  no  one  of  those 
changes,  has  any  person  attempted,  or 
manifested  any  dfisposition  to  call  in  the 
power  of  the  parent  country. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
Chili.  In  that  state,  the  most  perfect  in- 
dependence has  been  maintained.  For 
more  than  four  years  not  a  single  Spanish 
soldier  has  existed  in  Chili,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  island  near  the  coast,  that  of  Chi- 
loe,  to  which  the  partisans  of  the  old  go- 
vernment were  permitted  to  emigrate,  and 
where  they  remain  incapable  of  any  offen- 
sive operation^ 
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With  regard  to  Peruy  the  drcuRntancea 
are  different;  for  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  the 
government  afler  its  first  liberation,  there 
IS  to  be  found  there,  and  there  onJjr,  a 
party  attached  to  the  old  government  of 
Spam.  There  alone,  then,  is  any  thing 
which  can  be  called  an  army  to  be  found, 
consisting,  as  I  am  informed,  of  7000  or 
8000  men— a  force,  which  being,  aa  I 
understand,  under  the  direction  ota  Tery 
efficient  leader,  has  lately  met  with  aome 
success,  facilitated  by  the  hitherto  dis- 
united councils  of  its  military  chieft,  but 
quite  incapable  of  ultimately  subduing  (ho 
spirit  of  mdependence  which  has  takea 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  Peruvians,  now 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  General 
Bolivar,  who  is  encaged  in  extinguishing 
their  feuds,  and  bringing  to  their  aid  m 
the  glory  of  his  name,  and  that  force  of 
genius,  which  has  already  distinguished 
his  military  enterprises,  and.  If  possible, 
still  more  his  political  administration,  bj 
which  he  has  established  the  independenco 
of  Columbia,  and  given  to  it  that  constitu- 
tion, which  appears  destined  to  become 
the  bond  of  union,  and  the  charter  of  rbe 
liberties  of  theoonfederated  states. 

My  lords,  this,  then,  is  the  state  of  the 
different  provinces  which  I  have  alluded  lo, 
and  1  will  ask  your  lordships  to  conuder* 
whether  it  is  within  the  range  of  human 
probability,  that  a  contiiient,  of  the  extent 
that  I  have  described,  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  and  increasing  population  I  haTO 
stated,  can,  afler  a  practical  independence 
of  fourteen  years  has  been  established,  be* 
induced  to  return  under  the  yoke  of  a' 
power,  situated  as  Spain  now  is— end  not* 
only  as  she  now  is,  degraded  and  en-' 
thralled,  but  as  she  must  necessarily  be  for ' 
half  a  century  to  come.  The  popumtion  of - 
old  Spain,  l>en>re  the  war,  did  not  exceed  ten* 
millions.    That  population  is  now  not  onJj  • 
diminished  in  point  of  numbera,  but   baa; 
lost  a  large  portion  of  its  ablest  citizens.' 
And,  destitute  of  supplies,  and  labouring ' 
under  every  financial  as  well  as  politicu . 
difficulty,  can  it    be  rationally  expected, 
that  she  can  subjugate  a  population  of  at 
least  seventeen  millions,  in  her  late  Ameri-^ 
can  possessions?    In  the  whole  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  there  is,  according  to 
the  lowest  calculation,  a  population    of 
twenty- one  millions.    Of  tbese^  iseTenten  - 
millions  form  the  population  *  connected 
with  old  Spain.    The  remaining  four  mil- ' 
lions  compose  the  popidation  of  the  Bra^- 
zils;.  while  the  whole  popalation  of  Per* 
tugal  amounts  only  to  tl^rw^milliviis; 
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'  Nbir,  my  lords,  1  think  I  have  fttatedj  oalcutatedfortbeaidvanu^ortbepeopk^ 
tnough,  to  induce  your  lordships  to  come  |  at  oKist  of  those  under  which  we  have  sscrv 
flt  least  to  a  decision  suflBcient  for  every  ;  other  states  exist  and  flourish.  It  is  easy, 
practical  purpose ;  namely,  that  it  is  be^  !  my  lord,  for  one  government  to  describe 
yond  the  reach  of  probability,  that  Spain  !  any  other  government,  as  being  composed 
should  ever  bo  able  to  re^conquer  those  of  dangerous  theories.  Political  criticism 
oolonies.  would  never  be  deficient  in  furnishing  a 

'  I  have  then,  my  lords,  to  direct  your  pretext  for  political  interference  s  the 
consideration  to  the  last  question  ;  namely,  j  principle  of  representative  government',  so 
the  capacity  of  those  states  to  maintain  justly  dear  lo  some  countries,  might  by 


those  relations  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  are  naturally  expected  to  prevail  in 
iodependont  states^for  which,  ofcoursoi 
some  security  may  oe  looked  for. 

And  here,  my 'lords,  it  would  per- 
haps be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question, 
if  I  were  to  point  out  the  course  which 
his  been  pursued  in  those  countries,  where 
peace  and  tranquillity  have  been  estab- 
fished,  after  the  storm  of  civil  dissention, 
without  troubling  your  lordships,  by  going 
into  the  details  of  the  principles  of  the 
4ifierent  constitutions  which  have  been 
astablished.  On  referring  to  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  before  this  House,  I 
find  those  countries  described  by  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lon* 
don,  in  his  conference  with  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning,  in  language,  which  is  of  course 
put  into  his  mouth  by  the  court  which  he 
represents,  but  which  has  excited  in  my 
mind  no  inconsiderable  surprise.  He 
states,  '*that  he  csnnot  conceive,  what 
ean  be  meant  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, bv  a  pure  and  simple  acknowledg- 
ment 4>f  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  since  those  countries  being  ac- 
tually distracted  by  civil  war^,  there 
existed  no  government  in  them  which 
could  offer  any  appearance  of  solidity ; 
and  that  an  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  so  long  as  such  a  state  of 
things  continued,  appeared  lo  him  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  real  sanction  of 
anarchy.'*  Those  countries,  he  proceeds 
afterwards  to  describe,  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dangerous  and  erroneous 
theories,  and  as  blinded  by  party  spirit. 
Whot  evidence,  my  lords,  do  we  find  of 
this,  in  the  actual' state  of  things'?  In 
diose  states,  there  may  be  dissentions,  as 
in  all  governmenu ;  but  where  have  they 
been  attended  with  less  violence,  less 
^danger  to  property,  less  insecurity  of  per- 
aon,  than  they  have  in  these  states,  when 


others  be  decried  as  an  impracticable  ab< 
surdity*  or  at)horred  as  a  pernicious  dog- 
ma. How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  grand 
seignior,  for  example,  when  speaking  of 
the  French  chatter,  to  draw  the  same  pic* 
ture,  and  derive  the  same  inference ;  and^ 
appealing  perhaps  to  the  apparent  in>ta^ 
bility  of  its  provisions,  and  pointing  to  the 
dissatisfaction  and  to  the  alleged  conspi* 
racies  of  those  subjects  whose  rights  it 
was  intended  to  secure,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  time  for  foreign  powers 
to  give  it  **  a  new  direction."  Upon  quite 
as  good  grounds  might  such  a  conchision 
be  drawn,  as  to  the  state  of  France^  as 
those  from  which  the  French  minister 
(acting  no  doubt  according  to  his  instruct 
tioni)  has  thought  proper  to  draw,  of  the 
want  of  good  orderand  regular  government 
in  South  America.  But  your  lordships,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  be  led  away  by  such 
allegations— 3rou  will  not  listen  to  any 
thing  so  theoretical,  any  thing  ao  un* 
founded,  any  thing  so  absurd,  as  that  be- 
cause the  constitutions  of  the  states  in 
South  America  do  not  happen  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  views  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, they  must  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  independent  states,  until  they 
shall  have  furnished  a  sample,  which  meets 
with  the  approbation  of  all  the  European 
states. 

Now,  without  troubling  your  lordships 
by  going  into  details  with  respect  to  every 
state,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  consti* 
tution  of  Columbia  as  an  instance,  fur- 
nishing the  best  refutation  of  the  state* 
ment  made,  because,  in  fact,  Columbia 
has  been  in  some  degree,  taken  as  a  pat** 
tern  and  example  to  the  other  states. 
Now,  in  Columbia  I  find  they  have  adopted 
two  principles  for  constituting  their  go- 
vernment, which  I  think  your  lordships 
will  consider  as  the  best  and  surest  foun- 
dation of  all  governments ;  I  mean,  pro- 


file force  of  their  oppressors  has  been  once  perry  and  education.  These  two  princi- 
enpelled— they  have  given  way  to  the  pies  form  the  basis  of  their  le«jislature.  I 
establishment  of  sound  principles  of  go-  also  find  as  cautious  a  disposition  to  eir* 
^eminent,  and  of  constitutions,  as  exempt  elude  the  multitude  from  taking-  any  im« 
ftooi  absurd  theorie8»  and  as.  apparently  proper  share  in  the  govemnient,  as  the 
V i/I*.  X.  \     3  R 
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iMTself,  md  this  countrj,  wera  equally 
concerned  I  oneofthetn  it,  the  case  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  other,  when  the 
House  oC  Braganza  establislied  itself  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  The  noble  carl 
opposite  well  knows,  that  we  acknowldcged 
the  independence,  carried  on  an  open  in- 
tercourse, formed  political  alliances,  and 
entered  into  commercial  treaties,  wish 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces, 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty 
years,  before  Spain,  acting  on  her  cha* 
racteristic  policy  and  accustomed  slow- 
ness of  deliberation,  could  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  their  independence ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  which  period,  Spain 
was  content  to  assert  her  Kuprcmacy  over 
those  states,  without  an  effort  to  support 
it,  and  the  acknowledgment  was  not  for- 
mally made  by  her  until  the  treaty  of 
WeKtphalia.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
we  acted  as  if  Spain  had  no  claim  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Netherlands.  With  re- 
spect to  the  House  of  Braganza,  our  con- 
duct was  even  stiN  more  openly  opposed 
to  the  views  of  Spain,  without  occasion- 
ing a  war.  Your  iordshipsi  may  recollect 
tiiat  in  1641  the  Cortes  decKtred  the  duke 
of  Brngtmza  king  of  Portugal,  thereby 
detaching  the  provinces,  which  now  con- 
stitute the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  the 
government  of  Spain;  and  that  in  IGI-S, 
the  very  next  year,  the  government ^f 
this  country  formed  a  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal, and  with  the  reigning  House  of  Bra- 
ganea,  without  occasioning  any  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  without  even  a 
remonstrance,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  from 
that  power. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  repeat  other  in- 
stances to  your  lordships;  for  you  will 
feel,  that  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  government  dejtictoy  has  al- 
ways been  considered  the  right  of  every 
independent  state.  It  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
ercise of  ilie  sovereignty  of  one  state,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  aa  act  of  hoittility 
by  another.  The  exercise  of  it  depends 
upon  the  expediency  in  each  particular 
case  where  it  is  called  for,  and  the  questi- 
on of  fact  whether  the  state  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  those  relations  of  nmity 
and  commerce  tvliich  are  essential  for  an 
independent  government  to  maintain. 

My  lords,  having  ^aid  thus  much,  upon 
the  question  of  our  right  to  act—which  I 
admit  is  an  important  preliminary  point, 
on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  your  loVdsihips, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government , of  this 
oaontry,  to  make  up  its  Biindi  previoua  to 


its  allowing  Itself  to  bo  swayed  bj  Miy 
consideration  of  expediency,  in  an  attemfit 
however  it  may  be  otherwise  holy*-I  have 
now  to  call  the  attention  uf  your  lordabips 
to  the  next  important  point;  namelj,  the 
question  of  expediency,  ss  applied  to  tliia 
particular  instance.  In  order  to  come  t^ 
a  just  determination,  with  reference  to 
this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
at  the  relative  situation  of  this  country, 
with  respect  both  to  the  old  worioi 
and  the  new.  Without  going  into  the 
vast  field  of  consideratioo,  which  the  pror 
sent  »tste  of  Europe  olTerst  it  wilJ  not  be 
difficult  to  khow  it  to  be  such  as  to  rendar 
it  highly  neces.«ary,  that  this  country 
should  look  about,  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  we  may  iitcrease  our  power— 4iow 
we  may  multiply  the  means  of  commercial 
intercourse,  create  new  connexiona,  nod 
strengthen  alliances  with  new  and  niofO 
congenial  states,  to  whose  systems  of  po« 
licy,  being  more  congenial  with  our  own, 
we  may  safely  look  as  a  compensation  for 
diminished  confidence  in  pur  former  allies, 
or  for  aid  in  future  dangers. 

And  here,  my  lords,   I  roust   advert, 
though  I  shall  do  it  very  briefly,  to  the 
present  state  of  the  coiuinent  of  Europe* 
Your  lordships  will  pardon  me,  if  I  think 
it  necessary  to  caution  you  against  being 
diverted   from  the  contemplation  of  yonr 
foreign  relations,  and  their  bearings  upon 
the  future   prospects  of  this  country,  bf 
the  satisfaction  you  naturally  experience, 
at  the  returning  appearances  of  interoel 
prosperity.    I  must  implore  your  lordshipa 
not  to  be  deceived   upon  that  account, 
with  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country   with  the  other  powers   of 
Europe.    Do  not  suppose,  my  lords,  that, 
after  the  c*ose  of  that  series  of  struggles^ 
to  which  the  French  revolution  gave  birth ; 
after  the  formation  of  new  alliances  amon^ 
the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  parti* 
culaily  after  the  announcement  of  the  new 
law  of  nations  by  those  powers,  that  iliia 
country  is  phiced  in  the  same  relative  si* 
t nation  with  respect  to  tliose  powers,   or 
that  our  means  of  obtaining  a  preponder* 
ating  influence,  are  the  same  as  before.    I 
need  only  ask  your  lordships  to  consider^ 
that  it  has  been  at  all  tiroes  a  part  of  tho 
policy  of  this  country,  and  the  successTiil 
policy  of  this  country,  to  establish  e  con* 
nexion  with  some  of  the  great  military 
powers  of  Europe,   in  order  to  be  beiteif 
prepared  for  any  part  whichshe   might 
be  compelled  to  take,  in  the  dissentions 
which  might  arise  among  the   European 
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•tates,  but  chiefy  to  assist  id  pfresenring 
the  independence  of  the  iinaller  states, 
and  to  maintain  the  general  balance  of 
power.  There  was  always  some  one,  if 
not  more,  of  tlie  great  military  powers  ki 
Europe,  to  which,  whatever  was  its  form 
of  gorernment,  or  the  principles  of  its  in- 
ternal administration,  this  country  could 
look  for  assistance,  to  repress  the  aggres^ 
sions  of  a  more  ambitious  state,  to  pre* 
serve  the  integrity  of  ffoveraments  differ- 
ently constituted,  and  to  maintain  the 
limits  of  that  balance  of  power  which  was 
thought  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  European  family.  Thus,  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  even  France,  have  successively  been 
engaged  with  us  in  strict  alliance,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  unjust  attacks,  and 
protecting  injured  weakness.  But,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  now  to  observ^to 
your,  lordships,  that  all  the  g^eat  military 
powers  of  Europe,  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
federacy on  a  principle,  to  which  this 
country  is  not  a  party,  and  to  which,  thank 
God,  she  never  can  be  a  party.  Of  the 
character  of  this  confederacy,  we  are  not 
left  to  form  a  speculative  opinion.  The 
principle  by  which  they  are  connected, 
they  nave  put  formally  upon  record,  in 
their  declarations,  they  declare  they  con- 
sider it  to  be — [hear,  hear,]— aprinciple, 
to  which  every  other  consideration  of 
ancient  policy  must  yield;  a  principle, 
liable  to  be  called  into  action,  upon  the 
appeal  ol'any  one  of  the  confederacy,  and 
which  must  be  pursued  by  all,  until  its 
object  is  accomplished.  In  support  of 
this  principle  ,  we  see  700,000  bayoneu 
maintained  in  time  of  peace  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  authority,  and  desti- 
ned to  exercise  the  most  despotic  control 
over  every  one  of  the  minor  powers.  In 
the  short  space  of  the  last  five  years  which 
have  elapsed,  we  have  seen  month  by 
month,  and  day  by  day,  the  practical  con- 
sequences developing  themselves  in  facts 
that  cannot  deceive  us. 

My  lords,  we  know  that  every  part  of 
Europe  may  in  succession  be«-^as  many 
parts  of  Europe  hax)e  been— over-run  by 
the  arras  of  the  confederacy,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  military  occupation  of  those 
states.  We  know,  my  lords,  that  Italy 
has  been  over-run,  and  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  Austria.  We  know  that  Spain 
has  been  over  run  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  France.  We  all  know,  that 
the  countries  I  have  described,  are  liable 
lo  haira  their  administrations  altered,  and 


their  governments  modified,  at  the  p\em^ 
sure  of  the  allies;  while  Switzerland,  a^d 
other  states,  have  escaped,  only  by  a 
prompt  obedience  to  the  mandates  ther 
have  received— such  mandates  as  this 
country,  or  any  country  able  to  defend 
itsdf,  would  justly  have  considered  ai| 
insult.  Thus,  the  fairest  portions  of  Eiw 
rope,  may  be  subjected  <o  the  most  ot^^ 
of-^1  yokes — that,  imposed  by  theprov 
seaee  of  armed  foreigners,  without  this 
country  being  able  to  affi>rd  any  other  aa^ 
distance  than  the  expression  of  its  unavai^ 
ling  sympathy  and  regret,  exclaiming,  im 
the  desponding  language  of  Macduff— 

M    ...^Bleed,  bleed,  poor  countries  I 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basb  sure, 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee.''  , 

Unless,  my  lords,  it  be  contended^ 
which  no  person  will  assert,  that  it  would 
not  have  oeen  desirable  for  the  Literests. 
of  tliis  country  to  see  these  changes  and 
innovations  prevented,  I  have  a  right 
to  assume,  that  she  no  longer  exercises  a 
preponderating  infiuence,  and  is  placed  iti 
a  situation,  in  which,  to  maintain  her  higl^ 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  she  must  look 
to  every  quarter  from  which  she  can  do* 
rive  an  increase  of  strength  and  greatness* 
And,  to  what  quarter,  my  lords,  can  she» 
in  these  new  circumstances  of  the  conti^ 
nent,  look  with  greater  effect  or  in  mora 
strict  conformity  with  those  principles 
which  have  always  formed  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity,  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  connexion  with  the  independent  statea 
of  South  America,  as  well  as  with  tho 
government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  With  those  countries,  we  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  increase  of 
strength,  which  our  situation  demands. 

My  lords,  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  thai 
I  should  detainyour  lordships, by  attempts 
ing  to  shew  the  precise  value  of  that 
connexion,  and  the  extent  of  that  trade 
the  limits  of  which  it  would  indeed  be 
difficult  to  define:  but  from  the  papers  L 
have  called  for,  and  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  I  may  state,  that  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  lb21,  the  very  first 
in  which  the  trade  with^he  South  Ameri^ 
can  colonies  could  be  said  to  be  fairly, 
opened,  our  exports  to  that  country, 
amounted  to  3,227,560/.  This  great  exi 
portation  of  commodities,  in  the  first 
year,  mieht  be  supposed  to  have  occa- 
sioned a  glut,  and  that  the  British  merchant 
and  manufacturer  had  supplied  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  wants  of  the. 
country  could  continue  to  require..   But 
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BO  far,  my  lords,  from  this  being  the  case, 
in  the  very  next  year,  namely,  the  year 
1822,  there  was  an  export  of  8,867,959^., 
being  an  increase,  to  the  amount  of 
640,000/.,  The  accounts  for  the  year 
1823  have  not  yet  been  made  up,  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  exhibited,  a  still  further  in* 
crease.  To  what  degree  that  increased 
demand  may  extend,  when  that  country 
becomes  more  settled,  and  when  the  con* 
nexion  with  us  shall  be  confirmed  upon  a 
more  settled  basis,  I  will  not  attempt, 
with  the  imperfect  information  I  possess, 
to  calculate; but  I  may, in  passing, mention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  openings  in  commerce  carry  life  and 
activity  to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and 
connect  the  remote  parts  of  it ;  that,  in  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  ports  of  the 
southern  states  of  America  were  opened, 
in  that  part  of  the  sister  country,  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  in  the 
prosperity  of  which  I  know  your  lordships 
feel  the  deepest  interest,  I  mean  the 
south  of  Ireland,  in  which  scarcely  the 
vestige  of  manufacturing  industry  had 
previously  existed,  the  export  of  coarse 
linens  to  South  America  commenced,  by 
means  of  which,  a  poor,  unhappy,  and 
dense  population,  who  could  find  no  mar* 
ket,  or  resource,  in  the  demands  of  this 
country,  have  been  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  a  population,  no  less 
numerous,  though  so  aifierently  circum- 
stanced, in  South  America,  and  have 
found  relief  from  their  sufierings  in  those 
political  events  which  have  opened  a  fresh 
market  in  that  vast  continent. 

Your  lordships  know  the  efiect  which 
the  growth  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  has  had 
upon  the  commercial  fortunes  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  not  undeserving  of  attention  on 
this  occasion,  because  it  raisesa  hope,  which 
I  gladly  indulge,  that  the  separation  of  the 
South  American  colonies  from  the  parent 
state,  may  not  ultimately  be  detrimental 
to  Spain  hcrielf,  supposing  her  destined 
to  enjoy  a  government  which  shall  call 
forth  her  resources,  and  stimulate  her 
industry. 

The  independence  of  North  America, 
the  cause  of  so  much  dread,  and  the  object 
of  such  unataiiing  resistance,  was  no 
sooner  settled,  than  it  became  the  source  < 
of  prosperity,  and  of  increased  commerce 
to  this  country.  My  lords,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  exports 
from  this  country  to  the   provinces  of ' 


North    America,    for    the    eight    yean 

Srevious  to  the  declaration  of  iodepen- 
ence,  and  of  those,  during  the  last  eight 
years;  and  the  result,  I  think,  will  prove 
to  your  lordships,  what  every  reflecting 
person  must  long  since  have  ceased  to 
doubt ;  namely,  that  this  political  leparar- 
tion  has  left  nothing  to  be  regretted,  but 
tbe   painful    recolTectioa    of  the  blood 
which  was  shed,  and  the  feeiingt  of  bot- 
tility  which  were  engendered,  but  which 
are  now,  I  trust,  for  ever  consigned  to  ob- 
livion.   It  appears,  from  these  accounts, 
that  in  the  eight  years  preceding  their  de- 
claration ofindependence,  that  is,  from  1766 
to  177S,  the  exports  from  this  country  to 
North  America  aided  by  all  the  monop^iea 
and  prohibitions  then  so  much  relied  on 
for  the  protection  and  encouraffemeni  of 
trade,  but  happily  now  acknowledged  to 
be  vain  and  illusory,  did  not  exceed,  on 
an  average,  more  than  2,441,000/.  while  on 
the  other  hand,  taking  the  eight  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Ame- 
rican war — that    war,  the    unnecessary 
occurrence  of  which  must  ever  be  deplored, 
and  which   I  trust  will  be  the    last  dis- 
turbance given  to  the  amity  of  nations, 
whom  their  mutual  iaterests,  common  ori- 
gin, language,  and  institutions,  ought  to 
connect  together  in  the  pumut    of  one 
common  policy— from  the  period,  I   say, 
when  the  last  American  war  ceased,  down 
to  the  year  1822,  the  exports  to  North 
America,    amounted    annually,  on    the 
average,  to  6,905,000^— that  is  to  saj, 
since  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  our  commerce  to  North  America 
has  increased  nearly  threefold,  ss  com- 
pared with  the  period  when  we  held  tbe 
colonies  in  subjection.    My  lords,  I  ad- 
vert to  this  only  to  show  how  false  the 
principle  of  the  colonial  system  was,  asap* 
plied  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country, 
and  to  suggest  how  often  it  may  happen, 
that  by  adopting  a  more  liberal  policy, 
the  basis  of  our  prosperity  may  be  ren- 
dered more  secure. 

These  are  the  objects  which  your  lord- 
ships have  to  look  to,  as  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
states  which  are  the  object  of  the  present 
motion,  a  prosperity  which,  as  it  has  ad  van. 
ced  with  an  uniform  progress  in  the  limited 
states  of  North  America,  may  be  expected 
in  a  soil  more  fertile  and  with  means  of  ex- 
pansion more  unlimited,  to  proceed  with 
a  still  greater  accelerated  force.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca had,  in  the  courss  of  the  last   fifty 
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three  railHons,  to  ten  millions  of  people. 
The  population  of  the  states  of  South 
America  consisted  now  of  twenty-one 
millions.  If  therefore  it  is  capable  of 
going  on  in  the  same  ratio,  it  will  increase 
to  an  amount  which  it  is  awful  to  con- 
template; and  will  extend  to  sixty  millions 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  dr* 
cumstances  which  constitute  a  difference 
in  this  respect  in  the  two  countries ;  two 
of  these,  at  least,  are  in  favour  of  Spanish 
America,  namely  the  complete  amalga- 
mation with  the  original  Indian  race,  and 
the  small  proportion  of  slaves,  as  compared 
with  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  North 
American  Union.    ' 

Having  pointed  out  these  advantages, 
as  they  exist  at  present,  and  the .  extent 
to  which  they  may  possibly  be  carried,  I 
have  finally  to  ask  your  lordships,  if  there 
is  any  room  for  hesitatjon,  as  to  the.course 
of  policy,  which  ought  to  be  adopted  ?  I 
may  be  told,  and  probably  I  shall  be  told, 
for  it  appears  to  ])e  the  onl^  argument 
which  can  be  used  in  opposition  to  the 
proposition  I  shall  have  to  make — I  may 
be  told,  that  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
language  employed  by  his  majesty's  go« 
vernment,  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House — if  we  are  satisfied,  that  this  ques« 
tion  is  still  left  open,  we  ought  to  acqui- 
esce in  some  further  delay,  and  continue 
to  place  our  confidence  in  his  majesty's 
government,  for  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure, when  they  shall  consider  the  proper 
time  to  have  arrived.  .  To  this,  1  answer, 
that,  if  your  lordships  are  satisfied,  that 
you  possess  the  riffht  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  die  states  which  1  have 
described,  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  upon 
every  consideration  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency, bearing  upon  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  all  countries,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  this, — you  ought  to  do  so. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  these  states 
the  full  benefit  of  your  recognition,  by 
solemnly  announcing  it,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  mpst  needed,  and  will  be  most 
valued.  I  would  ask  your  lordships  to 
recollect,  that  although  to  them  your  ac- 
knowledgment may  not  be  every  thing 
(for  I  believe  their  ultimate  independence 
must  in  any  case  prevail),  your  acknow- 
ledgment notu,  cannot ;  f^il  to  be  an  ines- 
timable benefit,,  by  enabling  them  to  com- 
pose their  dusentions,  aqc^by  giving  them, 
m  the  eyes  of  tbemself  es  and  qf  the  world, 


tiop  amongst  civilized  and  independent 
nations,  can  alone  confer.  And  I  ask, 
then,  my  lords,  if  you  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  grounds  of  expediency  and  of  right, 
why  should  you  remain  lingering  on  the 
threshold,  where  your  entrance  is  justified 
by  everv  right,  and  invited  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  generosity?  Why 
not  assist,  at  the  cradle  of  independence^ 
and  connect  yourselves  with  all  tliose  early 
associations  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which  we  all  know  are  held  so  dear  by 
succeeding  generations,  instead  of  waiting 
to  follow  slowly  the  example  of  others, 
until  our  proceeding  shall  appear  to  re^ 
suit,  rather  from  necessity,  than  choice. 

Let  me  ask  the  noble  lords,  if  they  can 
contemplateany  course  of  events,  by  whicl^ 
the  independence  of  these  states  can  be 
finally  prevented  ?  Can  any  man  ration- 
ally expect,  that  the  government  of  Old 
Spain,  situated  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  must 
be,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  occupied  by  a 
French  army— -and  situated  as  it  must  be, 
long  after  that  French  army  shall  have 
retired,  can  be  able  to  make  efforts  at  all 
adequate  to  the  subjection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  remote  and  boundless  coun- 
tries, af^er  they  have  once  tasted  the  cup 
of  liberty,  and  become  conscious  of  their 
greatness  ?  Can  we  suppose  it  possible,  that 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  of  every 
thing  proud  and  great  connected  with  it,  in 
those  countries,  can  be  arrested  ?  As  well 
might  we  expect  the  mighty  rivers  which 
are  now  flowing  through  that  great  con- 
tinent towards  the  ocean,  to  turn  theii: 
course  back  to  the  snowy  mountains,  from 
whence  they  springs- As  well  might  we 
expect,  that  the  current  of  the  gulf 
stream,  should  cease  to  carry  the  warm 
waters  of  the  tropics  forward  towards  its 
Northern  shores,  as  suppose,  that  the  full 
tide  of  civilization  and  independence  can 
be  prevented  from  extending  itself  from 
mountain  to  mountain  and  trom  shore  to 
shore,  of  that  New  World. 

The  time  was,  when  Spain  had  the 
power  to  root  up  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
that  the  inhabitants  might  rely  on  the  mo« 
ther  country  for  wine— the  time  was,  when 
Old  Spain  could  make  it  felony,  to  carry 
roads  from  the  inland  to  the  sea  shore  of 
that  country,  lest  the  inhabitants  should 
have  communications,  which  their  Spanish 
rulers. might  not  approve-^the  time  was,, 
when  the  commercial  regulations  of  Old 
Spain,  regulations  imposed  by  ignorance, 
and  carried  into  e^ect  by  cruelty,  coulj^ 
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tpread  their  withering  influence  over  the 
regiont  I  ha?e described ;  but  thoM  times, 
are  gone  bj— never  to  return.  The  re« 
generation  of  that  country  must  continue, 
and  your  lordships  are  invited  to  assist  in 
hs  perfection. 

My  lords,  when  I  state,  that  I  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  final  accom- 
plishmcnt  of  this  great  object,  1  do  not 
■lean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  corres- 
ponding dangers— if  not,  from  the  open 
nostility  of  other  countries,  who  (to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning, 
io  the  papers  on  the  table)  may  unfortu- 
nately, *'  think  differently'*  from  this 
Country  upon  this  subject— if  not,  I  say, 
from  the  open  hostility  of  those  states— 
from  a  war  in  disguise,  not  less  to  be 
dreaded ;  from  the  employment  of  those 
indirect  and  unholy  means,  which  we 
know,  from  experience,  the  most  legitimate 

Svemments  do  not  disdain  to  employ,  for 
e  accomplishment  of  their  obiects.  If 
these  means  should  be  resorted  to,  I  do 
not  say  that  the  prospect  of  South  Ame- 
rican mdependence  can  be  extinguished, 
but  its  progress  may  be  retarded,  dissen- 
tions  may  be  excited,  and  their  councils 
may  be  embarrassed.  It  is  to  fortify  them 
against  such  dangers,  that  I  propose  to 
induce  your  lordships,  by  the  motion  I 
bave  now  to  make,  to  give  them,  as  far  as 

fou  can,  sanction  and  stability.  My  lords, 
am  confident,  that  it  is  not  only  the  best 
course,  as  for  as  respects  our  own  inter- 
eats  ;  but  that  it  is  also  the  fairest  course, 
with  respect  to  the  other  governments 
of  Europe.  We  owe  it  to  the  govem- 
nents  of  the  continent,  fairly  to  let  them 
see,  not  only  that  wc  claim  the  right,  but 
that  we  mean  to  exercise  it— leaving  them, 
if  they  differ  in  opinion  from  us,  to  pur- 
aue  their  own  course.  I  call  upon  your 
lordships  to  proclaim  your  opinion  by  your 
actions ;  convinced  as  I  am,  that  a  great 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  globe, 
to  which  the  course  of  political  events, 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  pro* 
gross  of  all-conquering  science,  in  assist- 
ting  the  energies  of  nature,  are  alike  con« 
tributing,  but  with  respect  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  some  degree,  to  this  country, 
to  determine,  whether  it  shall  be  more 
or  less  slowly  effected ;  whether  it  shall 
take  place  under  circumstances,  more  or 
less  tainted  with  human  passions  and  civil 
conflicts ;  in  a  word,  whether  it  shall  be 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  conducive  to  the 
immediate  prosperity  of  this  country,  and 
of  tbe  worid. 


Here,  ny  lords,  I  ahoQld  eoiiehide« 
I  not  obli^,  before  I  akdowQ,  to  advert 
to  one  topic,  which  I  have  alreadr  stated 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  expressMiia  ens* 
pk)yed  by  the  British  minister,  wkieh  re- 
quired explanation.  I  find,  m  the  papen 
on  the  table,  that  the  British  govemmene 
(in  the  minute  of  Mr.  Caaning^a  oonvcv* 
sation  with  the  prince  de  Polignae)  haa 
not  only  disclaimed  any  desire  Io  appro- 
priate to  itself  any  portion  of  tbe  Spanish 
colonies,  but  has  also  stated,  that  it  haa 
no  intention  to  form  any  political  coo- 
nexion  with  them.  My  lords,  I  do  not 
think,  that  we  ought  thos  to  have  pre- 
judged the  question,  as  to  what  nMj,  or 
may  not  be  the  interest  of  tins  countrr 
to  do,  with  regard  to  a  connexion  wini 
South  America ;  nor  can  I  discover  any 
reason,  why  this  country  should  give  10 
the  government  of  France,  any  pledge 
as  to  any  political  line  of  conduct  which 
it  may,  or  may  not,  think  it  desirable  CO 
pursue.  I  hope  I  mbunderstand  tbe  na- 
ture of  this  engagement,  but  it  atrikes 
me  in  this  light,  and  I  know  that  it  haa 
struck  others  io  the  sane  way;  for  whicb 
reason,  I  am  desirous  of  obtainin|^  a  die* 
tinct  explanation  on  the  sabject  from  tbe 
noble  carl.  I  now  beg  leave  to  move— 
**  That  a  loynl  and  dutiful  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  thanking  bim  for 
the  papers  which  he  has  been  graciously 

f>]easea  to  communicate  to  the  Hoaae,  re* 
ating  to  the  present  state  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  to  express  our  earaost 
hope  that  he  may  be  enrt>led,  without 
delay,  to  recogniie  the  independence  of 
such  states  as  are  actually  become  inde* 
pendent;  and  to  establish  that  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  their  respective  go- 
vernments, which  will  afford  the  most  ef^ 
fectual  security  for  his  majesty's  subjects^ 
and  supply  adequate  means  of  culiivoting 
those  relations  of  amity  and  coiMDer«se^, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  alike  beneficisMl 
to  both  countries." 

The  £arl  of  Liv€rpooih9^^hf  obaenr- 
ing,  that  he  perfectly  agreed  in  the  general 
principles  which   the  noble  marquis  had 
laid  down  on  this  important  subject.     If 
he  felt  an  objection  to  any  part  -of  tbe 
noble  marquis's  speech,  it  was  to  that  part 
in  which,  upon  entering  into  detail,  he  had 
come  to  apply  those  principles  which  he 
seemed  either  not  distinctly  to  undetatapd, 
or  not  perfectly  to  accomaHNiate  to  the 
purposes  of  his  argumettt.-  He  would  firat 
apply  himself  to  ckar  away  tboae  pluta  io 
which  there  was  no  diflbmcse  of  .oploiee 
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iMtweea  llie  noble  roarquis  and  hionalf. 
He  would  net  follow  toe  noble  marquit 
through  his  miaute  details,  as  to  the  pre- 
cite  amount  of  our  oEports  to  Spanish 
America,  because  he  was  prepared  to 
admit,  that  no  cooameroe  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  this  country,  than  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame* 
rica,  whether  northern  or  southern*  But, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  we  did  not  BuiB« 
ciently  consider,  when  we  talked  of  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
others  being  now  open  to  us,  that  we  en«- 
joyed  a  considerable  commerce  with  those 
countries,  at  a  time  when  it  would  appear 
from  the  Custom-house  books,  as  if  we 
bad  carried  on  no  commerce  with  them  at 
all.  The  reason  was,  thst  our  commerce 
before  had  been  circuitous  and  indirect, 
whereas  now  it  was  direct.  A  great  deal 
of  what  we  exported  to  the  West-India 
colonies,  went  to  other  places ;  so  that 
the  fairest  way  of  considering  the  ques<- 
tion  was  with  respect  to  the  entire  of 
America.  The  whole  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports averaged  43,000,000^  annually.  Of 
this,  21,000,000^.  were  confined  to  Europe 
17,000,000iL  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  5,000,000/.  to  the  East  Indies  And  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  noble  marquis,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  shackles  imposed  on  commerce, 
and,  aonsequently,  thatit  was  a  wise  policy 
to  remove  tnem  gradually,  as  impediments 
to  free  trade.  As  for  the  re*conquest  of 
the  South  American  provinces  by  Spain, 
hm  held  it  to  be  just  as  chimencal  and 
idMord  a  notion  as  the  noble  marquis 
lunMelf  did. 

And  here  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reOal 
their  lordships  attention  to  the  true  state 
of  the  relations  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies.  It  was  universally  anticipated, 
that,  after  the  revolution  which  had  taken 

Slace  in  1808,  the  period  could  not  be  ^r 
istant,  when  the  colonies  would  declare 
their  independence.  It  was  perfectly 
nbvious,  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  nulKons 
of  inhabitants  could  not  lon^  be  held  in  the 
thraldom  exercised  by  Spam.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  for  Spam  was,  whether  she 
would  take  example  from  our  own  case, 
nnd,  by  a  wise  relaxation  of  her  system, 
atiU  continue  to  retain  them  attached  to 
the  mother  country  ;  or  whether,  refusing 
to  bend  to  ciccumsunces  and  to  profit  by 
experience  she  would  aggravate  the  evil, 
nntil  it  should  grow  to  a  total  rupture.  It 
was  a  aubject  of  speculation  with  all  men, 
whether  she  wonld  take  adiantage  jof  the 
VOL.X. 


erfosalrf  others,  or  whether  the  pertknicity 
which  belonged  to  that  country,  mixed  up 
as  it  was  with  great  virtues,  would  bav^ 
the  efiect  of  confirming  her  in  the  opposite 
course.  In  the  year  1608,  when,  in  cense-* 
quenoe  of  the  most  unparalleled  a^gres^ioa 
that  had  ever  been  made  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  ^any  oonotry,  a  general  rising  of 
the  Spanish  people  against  the  French- 
took  plaife,  doubts  had  arisen,  as  to  the 
pdicy  which  this  country  ought  to  pursue^ 
There  were  some-rand  those  were  not  the 
least  lovers  of  well-regulated  freedom^ 
who  thought  that  Spain  ought  to  be  en^ 
couraged  and  supported  in  the  strugglo 
which  she  was  thien  commencing,  in  the 
hope  that  Europe  might  be  fVeed  bv  her 
example.  Others,  again,  thought  that  it 
woula  be  best  entirely  to  abandon  Spain  to 
herself,  as  it  was  hopeless  to  resist ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  direct  the  whole  of  our 
efforts  to  the  detaching  of  her  colonies 
from  the  mother  country.  Their  lordihipf 
need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  foritier 
policy  was  pursued,  and  that  it  had  been 
completely  successful.  This  country  was 
bound,  whatever  line  of  policy  sheaoopted 
to  declare  it  openly ;  and  if  their  lordshipa 
would  refer  to  the  first  speech  from  the 
throne,  after  that  event,  they  would  find^ 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  domipit 
ons  was  then  stated  as  the  main  object  of 
this  country ;  and  this  policv  had  been 
applauded,  even  by  some  noble  lords  whit 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  supporting  th# 
measures  of  his  Majesty*s  ministers^  H# 
mentioned  this  fact,  to  shew  the  principlee 
on  which  our  policy  towards  Spain,  and 
her  foreign  dominions,  had  been  ootteme4 
from  the  beginning,  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances  which  then  existed,  any 
diffisrent  line  of  proceeding  would  have 
been  a  contradiction  to  the  understood 
feelings  and  conviction  of  the  government 
and  the  legislature.  When,  indeed,  in  the 
progress  of  that  struggle  in  Spain,  revohir 
tionary  changes,  or  endeavours  at  a  more 
liberal  connexion,  for  he  would  not  say 
whether  all  or  any  of  the  South  American 
provinces  at  that  time  contemplated  sepnr 
ration;  perhaps  the  truth  was,  thatsoaoe 
did  act  upon  such  a  view,  and  others  did 
not,  the  0reat  object  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  was,  touse  her  best  efforts, 
andher  most  aetive  influence,  to  endeavour 
to  convince  the  government  of  Spain,  that 
the  connection  between  her  and  her 
colonies  could  only  be  maintained  on  n 
mora  enlarged  andliberal  basis  of  connexr- 
ion.  To  great  Britain  thera  frcaantatf 
S  8 
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iueir  but  one  direct,  honest  line  of  pro- 
ceeding, end  that  course,  without  devia- 
tion, she  had  pursued.  We  had  at  that 
period  a  growing  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  South  American  provinces. 
With  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  inter- 
course Spain  was  acquainted,  and  to  its 
continuance  she  never  offered  either 
refusal  or  interruption.  From  the  year 
1810,  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  struggle  in  Spain,  from  the  moment 
the  agitations  in  the  South  American  do- 
minions began  to  develop  themselves 
whether  the  government  of  old  Spain  was 
vested  in  a  supreme  junta  or  a  cortes, 
under  the  constitutional  monarchy,  or  in 
the  absolute  king,— in  all  those  succes- 
sions, it  was  the  unremitting  endeavour  of 
Great  Britain  to  press  upon  all  the  offer  of 
her  mediation,  with  the  view  of  continuing, 
on  liberal  and  enlarged  principles,  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  connexion 
between  Spain  and  her  South  American 
colonies.  From  the  year  1810,  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  no  matter  the  character  or 
the  form  of  the  Spanish  government,  such 
was  the  duty  ana  the  sound  policy,  and 
from  duty  sound  policy  could  never  be 
separated,  which  governed  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  But  though  on 
this  great  point  Great  Britain  did  not 
eease  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Spain,  yet 
by  none  of  those  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  was  the  offer  listened  to. 
Indeed  all,  whether  juntas,  cortes,  restor- 
ed monarchy,  constitutional  system,  or 
absolute  king,  uniformly  declined,  or 
evaded  the  proffered  mediation.  And  he 
must  here  observe,  what  was  most  impor- 
tant in  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
that  the  pertinacity  to  decline  sucn  media- 
tion (ana  it  was  perhaps,  to  be  attributed 
to  those  motives  which  ordinarily  swayed 
human  conduct)  was  the  more  striking  as 
the  system  of  government  in  old  Spain 
assumed  a  constitutional  character. 

Thus  stood  the  question  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  at  Aix^a-Chapelle. 
At  that  period,  the  British  minister  at  the 
congress  renewed  the  offer  of  mediotion, 
with  the  knowledge,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion, of  the  other  powers.  Spain  again 
evaded ;  and  whether  to  gain  time,  or  for 
•whatever  other  purpose,  he  would  not  say, 
theofier  was  not  accepted.  AHer  these 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  efforts,  in 
which  this  country  consulted  both  her 
duty  and  the  soundest  policy,  the  obliga- 
tion devoWed  upon  the  government,  ol 
attending  to  our  essential  interests — to 


interests  which  were  not  opposed  to  duty  ,— 
but  which  comprehended  the  enlarged  con- 
sideration of  what  was  due  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  world.  The  noble  marquis,  in  urging 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  South  American  provinces 
seemed  to  have  forgotten— at  least  he  had 
over-looked — that  roost  material  part  of  the 
question ;  namely,  what  was  our  actual 
relation  with  those  provinces,  how  we  were 
situated  with  respect  to  them  :  and  what 
we  had  done.  In  the  year  1822,  before 
a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  no  morCf  de- 
parted for  Verona,  he  had  prepared  In- 
structions which  were  afterwards  given  t€> 
the  noble  duke  who  succeeded  him.  Bui, 
before  these  instructions  were  all  prepared^ 
the  government  had  taken  their  Vine. 
They  had  submitted  to  parliament  an  act 
which  received  the  royal  assent,  and  which 
were  to  the  extent  of  acknowledging  the  ^ 
Jacio  independent  provinces.  What  waa 
it  that  was  then  done  ?  If  their  lordships 
would  look  to  the  3rd  of  the  king,  chapter 
43,  they  would  perceive,  that  it  gave  te 
all  those  provinces  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent states  under  the  navigation  act,  at  the 
same  time  re^affirming  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  all  commerce  with  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  must  be  carried  on 
in  British  ships.  We  had  thus  eatabllah- 
ed  a  free  intercourse  with  those  states  as 
independent  states ;  and  from  that  tioie  it 
was  a  complete  free  trade  with  that  cooo* 
try.  Nor  did  we  conceal,  either  from 
Spain  or  from  the  other  powers  of  En- 
rope,  the  nature  or  chsracter  of  that  act. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  -of 
his  majesty,  explained  the  measure  to  all 
those  states,  accompanied  by  a  communi- 
cation, that  it  was  the  intention  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's government  to  follow  up  that  pro- 
ceeding by  other  steps.  Accordingly  from 
that  time,  the  independence  of  thoae 
states  was  practically  acknowledged,  and 
we  were  not  only  enjoying  the  benefit  oi 
a  free  commerce  with  them,  but  they  also 
had  granted  to  them  reciprocal  benefits, 
by  the  enactment  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. In  the  month  of  September  ia 
that  year,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  our  iutention  of 
sending  consuls  to  the  different  proviocei 
was  announced.  He  was  most  ready  U 
acknowledge,  that  after  what  had  passed 
at  Verona,  an  interval  of  delay  occurred 
in  respect  to  the  sending  away  these  con- 
suls. It  was  felt  b)  bis  majesty's  minia 
tors,  that  it  ivouid  be  more  consistent  an^ 
generous   to  suspend  the   execution  tf 
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their  intentions  on  that  Babject,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  rather  than  despatch 
them  during  the  heat  of  that  contest  in 
which  France  and  Spain  were  about  to 
be  engaged*  It  was  that  consideration 
alone  that  induced  the  delay  that  in- 
tervened. 

-    He  came  next  to  the  most  important 
neriod  in  the  history  of  these  transactions, 
ne  tneant  that  period  when  the  French 
arms  were  successful  in  Spain,  and  the 
sovereign  of  that  country  was  reinstated 
in   absolute   power.    Immediately   after 
that  event,  his  majesty's  government  did 
not  allow  any  time  to  elapse  before  it  put 
the  French  government  in  full  and  unais- 
guised  possession  of  its  views  and  deter- 
mination, relative  to  the  South  American 
states.    Taking    into   consideration    the 
recognition  of  their  flag,  a  de  Jacto  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence,  followed 
up  by  the  appointment  of  consuls,    the 
British  government,  having  no  interest  or 
inclination  to  concealment,  determined  to 
take  a  further  step,  which,  as  it  regarded 
the   situation  of  the    South   American 
states,  was  worth  a  thousand  declarations 
or   acknowledgments    of  independence* 
He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Europe  respecting 
the   South  American   states,   had   been 
changed,  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of 
the  president  of  the  United  Statesof  Ame- 
rica. What  effect  that  speech  might  have 
had,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but,  what- 
ever its  effect  might  have  been,  he  felt  it 
but  justice  to  the  king*s  ministers  to  de- 
clare,   that   weeks    before    that   speech 
reached  Europe,  it  had  been  distinctly 
communicated  by  them  to  the  government 
of  France,  that,  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  Spain,  Great  Britain  could 
not    see  with    indifference    any   foreign 
power  interfere  in  the  struggle  between 
that  country  and  the   South  American 
states.     Was  not  such  a  declaration  dis- 
tinct and  prompt,  and,  as  he  had  before 
said,  worth  a  thousand  official  declarations 
and  acknowledgmenu  ?    But,   was   that 
all  ?    Let  their  lordships  look  at  the  pa- 
pers on  their  table,  and  say,  whether  such 
a  declaration  followed  up  by  the  abjura- 
tion of  France,  as  to  any  such  intended 
interference,  was  not  a  full  discharge  of 
every  duty  that  this  government  owed  to 
Itself,  and  to  those  principtes  of  honour, 
justice,  and  good  iaith  which  uniformly 
governed  her  policy. 

'    Such,  then,  was  our  situation ;  and  the 
nextquetiioD  for  consideration  resolved 


itself  into  this— what  remainedio  be  done  ? 
The  noble  marauis  has  said,  <'  make  a 
formal  acknowleogment  of  independence.*' 
To   that    he  would    answer — to  whom 
should  that  formal   acknowledgment  be 
nuule  ?    What  power  possessed  the  right 
of  making  such  a  recognition,  but  the 
power  that  previously  possessed  the  sove* 
reignty  over  those  states  ?    In  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
foreign  power  stood,  she  neither  possess- 
ed the  right  to  acknowledge,  nor  the  right 
to  dispute  that  independence.    But,  then 
it  was  objected,  that,  under  our  relations 
with  these  states,  we  ought  not  to  have 
so  long  abstained  from  opening  a  diplo* 
matic  intercourse  with  the  South  Ame- 
rican governments.    He  should  proceed 
then  to  a  consideration  of  that  objection  ; 
I  and,  in  the  first  place,  ho  would  say,  that 
;  if  there  was  any  exertion  of  the  preroga- 
I  tive,  which  ought  to  be  committed  more  ex- 
!  clusively  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown— 
I  that  if  there  was  any  act  of  government  that 
more  especially  and  peculiarly  devolved 
upon  the  executive— it  was  that  of  de- 
ciding at  what  period  it  would  be  proper 
to  open  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign states.     He  did  not  deny,  that,  if 
parliament  had  reasons  to  believe  tiiat  any 
apathy,  or  indisposition  to  disoharge  what 
was  due  to  the  public  interest,  was  dii* 
coverable  in  the  conduct  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  under  such  circumstances 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  inter* 
pose.    But,  with  the  documents  on  tlieir 
lordships*  table— with  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  British  government  before  them«« 
with  the  nature  of  our  existing  relations 
with   the  South  American  States— was 
there,  he  asked  with  confidence  any  indi- 
cation of  abstinence,  or  of  indisposition, 
discoverable  on  the  part  of  the  king's  go- 
vernment?    Their  lordships  would  feel 
that  there  mi^ht  exist  a  thousand  reasons 
why  the  opening  a  diplomatic  intercoiirae 
might  be  considered  a  question  of  such 
delicacy,  as  to  place  a  government  under 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  great, 
caution.    But  he  wished  the  House  to- 
believe  that  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal 
the  acts  of  his   majesty's    government 
under  any  such  secret  motives  or  views; 
and  that  admission  led  him  to  the  discus- 
sion of  principles,  not  only  in  which  he 
and  the  noble  marquis  agreed,   but  in 
which  they  differed,  and  indeed  to  that 
part  of  the  noble  marquis's  speech,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  htm  that.iie  had 
rather  misapplied  those  prindploi* 
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Wiih  regtrd  to  the  aiestion  of  the  re- 
eognition  of  iDdepenuence,  they  both 
agreed,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  on 
two  grounds ;  the  first  of  right,  the  se- 
cond of  expediency.  That  where  no  right 
ezisti'd,  there  could  be  no  expediency, 
waa  an  inference  in  wliich  they  both 
agreed.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
iiBat  had  been  his  conviction,  during  the 
jaar  that  the  struggle  had  been  going  on, 
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which  a  declaration  of  independance 
could  afford  to  either  or  to  both? — Did 
the  abstinence  of  Great  Briuin  on  that 
point,  under  her  existing  relatione  with 
those  atateSi  demonstrate  any  ill-wiJl,  or 
even  the  absence  of  any  good  dispositioo^ 
towards  their  interests  or  prosperity  ?  Ha 
would  appeal  with  confiaenoe  to  any  Co« 
lombian,  Chilian,  Mexican,  or  Peruvian^ 
„  „  ,  to  say  whether  they  believed,  in  their 
l^twcen  Spain  and  Uic  South  American    judgments,  that  there  existed  any  luke» 


provinces — that  there  could  be  no  right, 
while  the  contest  was  actually  going  on. 
He  knew  Uiat  our  own  history  proved  that 
other  powers  of  Europe  had  acted  to* 
wards  us  under  a  very  different  impression. 
He  WOK  aware  of  the  conduct  which  the 
whole  House  of  Bourbon  had  adopted,  in 
tha  struggle  between  (treat  Britain  and 
bar  North  American  colonies.  It  was  no- 
torious, that,  while  our  armies  were  in 
the  field  (no  matter  what  was  the  justice 
or  policy  of  that  contest),  those  powers 
cut  the  cord  of  connexion,  and,  not  sa- 


warmness  or  indinposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government?     He  would  aak 
them,  whether  they  believed,  that  the  ap-» 
pointment  of  a  mmister  plenipotentiary, 
or  a  mere  declaration    of   rccognitiont 
could  be  as  satisfactory  to  them  aa  tha 
unqualiHed,  undisguised  avowal  of  Graail 
Britain,  that  she  would  never  content  to 
the  inteference  of  any  third  power,  and 
France  recording  an   abjuration  of  such 
an  avowal.     When  it  was  a  question  of 
the  good  will  and  friendly  diaposition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  South  Ameri* 


tuficd  with  merely  acknowledging,  assist-  i  cans,    he    would    repeat,    that  such   an 


ed  the  ancient  colonies  in  effecting  their 
separation  from  the  parent  state.  God 
fori)id  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
Grest  Britain  should  feel  disposed  to 
follow  such  an  example  !  The  question 
ought  to  be— Was  the  contest  going  on? 
He  for  one  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his 
mind  to  take  any  such  step,  so  long  ns 
the  struggle  in  arnss  continued  undecided. 
And,  while  he  made  that  declaration,  he 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  bona  fide  con* 
tesL — But,  independent  of  the  principle 
of  a  positive  and  absolute  contest  in  arms, 
there  might  arise  another  question,  from 
the  existence  of  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  population  being  desirous  of  a 


svowal  was  worth  the  appointment  of 
thousand  ambassadors.  After  such  proofm 
of  the  feehpgs  of  his  Majesty's  govern* 
mcnt  on  that  question,  he  would  not 
pledfre  himself  to  anj  distinct  line  which 
the  Crown,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
its  prerogative,  might  adopt.  The  docu- 
ments on  the  table  recorded  their  deter* 
mination  to  be  parties  to  no  congreaa 
having  for  its  object  such  a  discussion. 
Parliament  would,  he  was  persuaded,  give 
due  weight  to  the  previous  conduct  of  hia 
majesty's  government,  and  leave  to  their 
time  and  determination  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  discretion.  If  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  the  desired  acknowledgment  from 


reconciliation  with  the  mother  country.  Spain  herself,  their  lordships  would  admit 
He  mentioned  that  case  hypothetically ;  j  that,  with  reference  to  the  future  benefice 
but  as  it  had  no  application  to  existing  I  of  the  South  American  states,  protecting 
circumstancest  he  should  abstain  from  ar-  I  them  as  it  would  from  all  the  consequent 
guing  upon  it.  Assuming,  then,  that  hasards  to  which  a  doubtful  title  might  ex^- 
there  existed  no  contest  in  arms,  and  that  pose  them,  such  an  accomplishment,  even 
the  general  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  I  m  that  view  alone,  would  be  a  materisd 
the  population  was  in  favour  of  the  new    object.     Considering,  besides,  the  natnra 


order  of  things,  there  could  be  no  quea* 
tion,  that  the  right  was,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, positive  and  absolute. 

That  naturally  led  him  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  expediency  of  such  a  pro-^ 
oeeding.    And  here  he  had  first  to  put 


of  our  connexion  with  Spain,  the  charao* 
ter  of  that  eventful  struggle  in  whicbt 
conjointly  with  that  country,  we  bad  beam 
so  long  engaged,  the  handsome,  the  gen* 
tleman-like  course,  would  be»  to  sive  to 
Spain  the  opportunity  of  takiog  the  lead 


the  following  question  to  those  who  dwelt  |  in  that  recognition.  He  knew  he  might 
upon  the  expediency  of  immediately  :  be  told,  that  we  had  already  given  Spain 
makbg  such  a  recognition :— Did  or  did  .  that  opportunity,  and  that  she  had  not 
not  Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  Sooth    availed  herself  of  it.      Bnt.  it  would  be 


America  actually  eojoy  all  Iha  advaoti^ea 


recollected  ihat^  we  were  approa^ng  a 
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Atv  erim.  We  8lat*cl,  hi  the  doounMbnli 
on  the  table*  openly,  thai  we  would  not 
deiaj  taking  sach  9te|»  as  our  etiential 
interesUdeeiaBded;  bat  that,  coilMdering 
M  that  had  paited,  we  were  moH  anxtoiM 
to  gite  oar  aid,  in  enabling  S^in  to  STail 
ittelf  of  the  grace  and  advantagie  of  lead* 
lag  the  way,  and  in  ao  doing  eTentually 
consulting  ber  best  interettat  ny 
•eting  upon  Tiaws  of  suoh  evideniljr  sound 
policy,  no  man  could  contend  that  any 
subatantial  interest  of  Great  Britain  had 
in  any  degree  been  compromised.'  With 
respect  to  the  forms  of  goTcrnment  whicli 
these  states  might  assume,  for  his  oirn 
part  he  was  contented  with  the  forms 
which  the  people  of  those  countries  liked 
tbemselyes.  He  undoubtedly  had  his 
preference ;  but  he  should  noTer  dispute 
upon  abstract  considerations,  provided 
they  were  governments  capable  of  main* 
taining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
with  foreign  states*  But,  it  was  most 
natural,  before  the  ultimate  measure 
was  adopted  in  this  country,  to  feel  ansC- 
ious  to  ascertain  the  actual  situation  and 
condition  of  those  new  govemments«-^to 
see  whether  they  aflforded  the  necessary 
grounds  of  confidence  in  their  capability 
of  upholding  and  maintaining  inter-na* 
tionai  relations.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  such  would  be  considered  not 
a  very  unreasonable  course  of  proceeding, 
before  any  new  connexions  were  estab- 
lished* Acting  under  such  a  sense  of 
duty,  commissioners  and  consuls  had 
been  despatched  by  his  majesty's  govern* 
Bient  to  those  different  states.  And,  was 
it  not  most  advisable,  before  we  took  any 
ulterior  step,  to  wait  for  the  information 
which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  these  func- 
tionaries to  communicate  i  Some  months 
must  yet  elapse  before  that  information 
could  be  obtained.  Under  these  conside- 
rations, therefore,  he  would  ask  whether 
the  executive  government  had  so  con- 
ducted itself-^whether  it  had  proved  itself 
so  wrong  in  its  views,  and  so  injudicious 
in  its  policy— as  to  justify  parliament  in 
taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
the  exerciae  of  its  undoubted  preroga- 
tive. 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  he 
pot  the  qoestioo  to  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships.  He  had  stated,  without 
reserve,  every  feeling  by  which  the 
British  government  was  innuenced.  He 
had  traced,  consecutively,  the  line  of  pro* 
reeding  we  had  adopted  towards  old 
^paia  and  her   colonies««:Ottr  fruitless 
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ofbn  of  mediatioa  to  the  one— our  dejbdp 
acknowledgiment  of  the  independence  of 
the  other*  He  had  shewn,  that  as  these 
efforts  were  unavailing,  we  had  declared 
to  the  world  euv  determination  to  attend 
to  those  essential  interests  which  the  situa- 
tion of  things  deoMnded:  and  that  we 
were  now  in  a  state  of  progress  to  that 
accomplislunent  which  was  the  object  of 
both  sides  of  thehr  lordships'  Houses  We 
had  declared  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the 
nations  of  £urope,  that  it  was  our  unequi* 
vocal  determination  not  to  allow  th# 
South  American  states  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  any  confederacy,  however  formid- 
able ;  and  that  as  we  had  maintained, 
heretofore,  an  unflMtered  discretion  o^ 
our  conduct  as  to  the  past,  we  would  pev* 
severe  in  mamtaining  it,  in  what  yet  re* 
raained  to  be  accomplished.  It  seemed 
that  the  noble  marauis  had  interpreted 
the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Canning's  decia* 
ration  to  the  prince  de  PoUgnac,  whidi 
referred  to  our  disavowing  any  political 
connexion  with  the  South  American  States^ 
as  if  We  had  bound  ourselves  for  ever 
against  any  connexion  with  those  countrieiL 
No  such  meaning  attached  to  that  pari^ 
graph.  It  was  merely  an  exposition,  un- 
der the  existing  circumstances,  of  our  mo» 
tives,  calculated  to  disarm  any  jealouqr 
thst  might  exist,  as  to  the  feelings  by 
which  we  were  actuated.  .  It  was  done 
with  the  view  of  precluding  the  possibility 
of  any  misconception  or  suspicion,  aa  to 
our  real  objects  at  that  particular  mo* 
ment«  But,  with  respect  to  other  cir* 
cumstances,  it  left  Great  Britain  as  free 
to  establish  relations  with  those  states,  in 
as  full  a  manner  as  with  any  other  foreign 
power  in  Europe*  One  word  as  to 
another  question  of  the  noble  marquia, 
respecting  the  knowledge  we  possessed  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  take  this  question  into  consider 
ration  at  an  assembled  congress.  He  did 
not  know  whether  those  powers  enters 
tained  any  such  intention,  and  he  believed 
they  did  not  themselves  know  whether 
they  would  or  would  not ;  but  of  this  he 
waa  certain,  that  to  such  an  intention 
Great  Britain  would  never  be  a  party. 
Under  these  cifcimistances,  he  begged 
leave  to  move»  that  afWr  the  word  <*  tl^t'' 
in  the  addresa  moved  by  the  noble  mar* 
quis,  all  the  other  words  be  omitted,  and 
that  in  their  place  should  be  substitated, 
<*  This  House  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
Majesty's  goodness  in  directing  the  papers 
to  be  laid  before  this  House,  and  the 
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Houie  feels  great  satisfaction  in  the  assa- 
ranee  given  by  their  perosali  that  his  Ma* 
Jeaty's  goTernment  will  continue,  in  the 
farther  progress  of  this  important  ques- 
tion, the  exercise  of  those  firm,  mode- 
rate, and  prudent  measures,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  glory  aird  best  inte- 
rests of  the  British  nation/* 

Lord  EiUnborough  said,  he  thought 
that  no  noble  lord  could  hare  heard  the 
arguments  and  statements  of  the  noble 
earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  without  feel- 
ing that  the  question  between  his  noble 
friend  who  had  opened  the  debate  and 
that  noble  earl  was  of  a  more  extended 
nature  than  the  noble  earl  seemed  to  think 
it ;  and  that  if  the  address  of  the  noble 
marquis  was  not  agreed  to,  it  was  plain 
that  there  was  no  security  that  the  recog* 
nition  of  South  American  independence 
would  not  be  postponed,  in  the  way  it  had 
hitherto  been,  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  The  question  wss  not  whether  we 
should  now  recognize  the  independence 
of  colonics  separated  from  Spain,  but 
whether  we  should  recognize  colonies  once 
belonging  to  Spain,  Spain  being  now  in 
the  power  of  France.  The  whole  course 
of  the  recent  conduct  of  France  showed 
that  she  was  anxious  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  regaining  her  ascendancy  m 
Europe  by  renewing  the  principles  of  the 
family  compact ;  and  satisfied  he  was  that 
those  states  would  be  attacked  by  France, 
in  the  nsme  of  Spain.  Who  that  had  at- 
tended to  late  erents  could  attach  the 
smallest  credit  to  the  denial  on  the  part  of 
prance,  that  such  was  her  object  ?  If  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  so  blind  to  the 
views  of  France  and  of  the  confederated 
powers  of  Europe,  he  could  only  deplore 
that  blindness,  and  trust  that  the  House 
would  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  designs 
of  France  and  the  interests  of  this  country, 
by  adopting  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 
Whilst  this  country  was  engaged  with 
Spain  in  repelling  that  attack  which  the 
noble  earl  (forgetting  the  attack  of  last 
^ear^  stigmatized  as  the  most  atrocious 
that  iiad  ever  taken  place,  it  might  have 
been  necessary,  when  we  were  fighting 
side  b^  side  with  Spain,  to  say  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was 
our  first  object;  but  that  necessity  no 
longer  existed,  when  the  attack  was  re- 

Selied,  and  that  monarchy  was  out  of 
anger  from  the  enemy.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  connexion  of  the  colonies  of 
Spain  with  the  mother  country  was,  in 
1818|  not  our  sole  object;  but  if  it  were, 
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he  feared  that  South  America  would  not 
forget,  though  he  would  wiah  to  endeavour 
to  make  her  forget,  our  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  which  under  tJie  name,  and  with  tba 
real  appearance  of  neutrality,  wasdeci  dedljr 
hostile  to  South  America  and  friendly  to 
Spain.    As  far  as  could  be  done  bj  JaiTy 
our  assistance  was  withdrawn,  and  South 
America  was  left  to  struggle  alone ;  but» 
thank  Heaven,  he  believed  there  waa  no 
num  base  enough  to  put  that  act  into  force, 
and  therefore  it  had  remained  a  dead  letter, 
and  of  no  avail.    The  soldiers  and  saflora 
of  England,  in  spite  of  that  bad  law,  liad, 
by  actmg  in  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
provinces,  established  that  friendly  feeling 
towards  this  country,  which  thelegialatore* 
and  above  all  his  maiesty*s  ministers,  would 
have  prevented.    If  he  had  not  heard  the 
early  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl« 
he  must  have  doubted  whether  the  noble 
earl  entertained  the  opinion  which  it  seemed 
he  did  entertain  of  tne  importance  of  the 
commerce  between  this  countnr  and  South 
America.     It  seemed,  according  to  the 
noble  earl,  that  every  thing  pract/cai  had 
been  done;   aod  that  the  only  question 
now  was,  merely  the  opening  of  a  diplo- 
matic  intercourse — a    thing  which   the 
noble  earl  thought  trivial;  out,  how  waa 
it  that  throughout  the  papers  on  the  table 
it  appeared  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  more  particularly  to  the  minis- 
ter of  France.    The  noble  earl  spoke  of 
the  other   contests  in  which    Spain  had 
been  engaged ;  but,  every  other  contest 
appeared  to  be  obliterated  from  the  mind 
of  Spain  by  this  last  contest,  in  whidi  she 
had  been  crushed  by  France.    It  was  in 
vain  that  the  interests  of  Spain  had  been 
mentioned,  either  in  the  negotiations  whidi 
those  papers  described,  or  in  the  address 
of  the  noble  earl.     He  could  not  recog- 
nize the  power  of  Spain  in  any  of  these 
transactions,  because,  look  where  he  would 
— whether  at  Csdiz,  at  Burgos,  at  Pam- 
peluna,  or  at  Barcelona,  in  every  part  of 
the  territory  he  saw  French  troops  alone 
in  possession.    The  praise  of  their  mode- 
ration was  not  the  least  part  of  the  dan- 
ger.    He  feared  nothing  so  much,  in  the 
issue  of  the  Spanish  affairs,  as  that  affected 
moderation  in  the  French,  which  was  con- 
nected with  measures  of  essential  violence. 
He  was  alarmed  at  seeing  them  tkke  the 
safest  and  shortest  road  to  the  possession 
of  territorial  power.     He  was  alarmed 
when  he   saw   the   French   prince   who 
headed  that  army,    and  whose  conduct 
certainly  justified  the  praises  of  the  noble 
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earl  opposite,  acting,  together  with  his 
troops,  with  a  degree  of  prudence,  mode- 
iBtion,  and  forbearance,  not  only  unknown 
to  them  in  the  generally  understood  con- 
duct of  the  French  army,  but  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  conduct  of  any  army 
of  any  country  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  cfreaded  to  see  the  indepen- 
dence of  sovereign  states  struck  down, 
without  irritation  to  the  feelines  of  any 
considerable  party :  he  dreaded  this  pre- 
cedent of  the  acquisition  of  great  territorial 
jmdfpolitical  power,  without  exciting  feel- 
ings of  alarm  or  jealousy  in  any  other 
government.  He  knew  of  nothing  so 
terrific  in  the  history  of  all  that  had  gone 
before,  as  the  French  nation  taking  pos- 
session of  the  power  and  resources  of 
Spain,  with  the  neart  and  feelings  of  the 
invaded  country  apparently  on  their  side. 
The  designs  of  the  con^deracy  which 
had  been'  formed  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind  were  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
.as  they  were  not  so  much  directed  towards 
territorial  aggrandizement,  as  towards  the 

feneral  subjection  of  the  minds  of  men. 
'he  success  of  one  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, instead  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  states,  seemed  to  be  viewed 
.only  as  an  additional  means  of  promoting 
the  common  object  of  putting  down  the 
•principles  of  popular  government.    It  was 
against  these  principles  that  the  designs 
.of  that  confederacy  were  peculiar lydirect- 
,ed;   they  could  not,  therefore,  but  be 
-roost  hostile  to  this  country,  the  nature 
of  whose  constitution  was  so  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  -  on  which 
their  combination  was  founded.    It  was 
not  a  few  violent  speeches  or  invectives 
uttered  in  parliament  which  excited  the 
hostile  feeling  of  the  alliance  towards  this 
'  country.   It  was  the  bright  example  which 
our  free  constitution  held  out  to  all  Eu- 
rope, that  constituted  the  real  ground  of 
their  hostility.    In  the  eyes  of  that  con- 
federacy,  our   free   constitution   was  a 
standing  nuisance,  which  they  were  anx- 
ious to  put  down  whenever  they  might 
|>o«se8S  the  power.     While  our  constitu- 
tion existed,  the  whole  edifice  which  their 
despotism  had  raised,  was  threatened  with 
destruction.     When  be   saw  the  allied 
powers  ready  to  pour. forth  their  whole 
.military  force  to  aid  in  the  subjugation  of 
-every  state  which  might  be  the  object  of 
i  their  hostility,  he  must  acquiesce  in  the 
policy  of  our.  not  neslecting  every  oppor- 
tunity.of  making  a  friend.    South  Ame- 
rica waa  a  country  possessing,  in  every 


point  of  view,  the  strongest  interest,  and 
openhxg  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  ad« 
vantages  to  this  country.  Her  mountains 
and  her  plains,  her  nolHe  rifers  and  her 
fertile  vaileys,  excited  the  stron^st  emo* 
tions  of  admiration  for  the  beautiful  works 
of  nature,  and  the  unbounded  beneficence 
of  the  Creator.  The  prospect  of  every 
thing  which  was  most  liberal  and  ei^ight^ 
ened  in  government,  in  arts,  and  in  morals^ 
was  opened  among  a  people  fresh  and 
strong  in  the  possession  ox  free  institu- 
tions. Even  the  power  of  steam  seemed 
to  be  discovered  at  .the  most  favourable 
moment  for  giving  facilities  to  the  navi* 
gation  of  their  rivers,  and  the  working 
of  their  precious  mines.  South  America 
seemed  destined,  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances concurring  with  her  almost  bound- 
less resources,  to  carry  to  the  irreatest 
possible  extent  the  civilization  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  When  he  beheld  tnis 
cheering  and  maffnificent  prospect,  he 
could  not  confine  his  views. to  any  petty 
advantages  of  trade.  What  he  wanted  to 
gain  was  the  hearts  of.  the  people*  He 
trusted  that  their  lordships,  instead  of 
hesitating  and  delaying  with  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
a  paltry  nomination  of  consuls,  would 
come  forward  as  the  constitutional  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  and  confer  upon  the 
country  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  South 
America,  not  with  the  cold,  calculating 
feeling  of  ministers,  but  with  the  waro^ 
hearted  and  sympathetic  feelings  .which 
became  the  legislature  of  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous nation. 

Lord  Coithorpe  thought  that,  lookine 
to  the  language  of  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table,  there  was  suffi- 
cient ground  for  placing  confidence  in  the 
delariitions  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that 
this  country  would  be  lustified  hereafter 
in  feeling  the  utmost  jealousy  in  co-operat- 
ing with  the  measures  of  any  foreign 
European  power.  He  could  not  forget 
that  the  French  government  had  engaged 
last  year  in  an  enterprise,  which  every 
man,  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved 
of  the  Spanish  constitution,  concurred  in 
deprecating.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  the  invasion  of  Spain  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  for- 
bearance, and  that  the  ilhutrious  leader 
of  the  French  armies  had,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  people  •  of  Spain,  conducted 
himself  ifi  a  manoer  .which  reflected  the 
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highest  credit  u|ion  his  name.  Yet  that 
very  moderation  was  of  itself  alarming, 
becaiue  it  was  clear  that,  before  they  en- 
tered Spain,  they  were  ignorant  ot*  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  power  which 
they  went  to  support.  They  found,  in* 
•tead  of  a  wise  anid  orderly  government, 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  reinstate 
a  party,  actuated  by  a  blind,  ferocious, 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry ;  so  that  the 
French  were  obliged  to  act  as  mediators 
between  tlie  two  factions,  of  whose  divt- 
•ions,  before  tliey  entered  Spain,  they  had 
not  heard  any  thing.  He  was  persuaded, 
hom-ever,  that  if  this  country  had  eiLerted 
her  moral  influence  at  an  early  period  of 
the  negotiations  at  Verona,  the  French 
aggression  on  Spain  would  never  have 
taken  place.  The  issue  of  this  contest 
had  fostered  the  disposition  of  France  to 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  foreign 
cations  into  a  greater  and  more  mischiev- 
ous activity.  The  pretended  object  of 
France  was,  to  tranquillize  Spain ;  but 
that  object  was  so  far  from  having  been  ac- 
complished, that  that  unfortunate  country 
was  now  in  a  more  distracted  condition 
ihan  ever.  The  papers  which  had  been  laid 
Ml  the  table  proved  conclusively,  that 
France  was  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  inter* 
ference  with  the  rights  of  independent 
nations.  Under  the  present  circumstances, 
however,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  want- 
ing in  the  confidence  which  he  thought 
due  to  the  declarations  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  if  he  hesitated  to  commit  to 
them  the  issue  of  the  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  South  American  colonies. 
He  thought  that  a  reasonable  degree  of 
delay  might  justly  be  observed  in  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  those  colonies. 
If  we  were  somewhat  slow  in  granting 
a  full  recognition  of  their  independence, 
the  very  delay  would  be  an  earnest  that, 
when  once  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledgedi  it  would  not  be  a  vain,  illu- 
sory recognition,  but  one  which  would 
fully  guarantee  their  freedom,  their  hap- 
piness, and  tlicir  commercial  prosperity. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  declaring 
his  resolution  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  had  been  moved  by  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  government. 
The  Earl  of  Roseberry  said,  he  rose 
merely  to  declare,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  original  motion,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  oi  his  ma- 
jesty's government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
complete  recognition  of  the  South  Am&- 
ricaa  atates ,  but  from  being  perauaded 


that  a  strong  exprcsaion,  oo  the  fiart  ai 
the  parliament  of  this  country,  of  thtu 
deliberate  opinion  on  this  question,  vouU 
furnish  the  best  aid  to  the  goreramenl 
10  their  negotiations,  and  be  the  meani 
of  removing  whatever  impedimaDt  mi^hi 
at  present  exist,  in  tlie  way  of  a  apecdj 
ana  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  luttudaun  briefly  ra* 
plied.  Ho  contended,  that  the  nobW 
earl  opposits  had  not  ui^d  a  aingla  m^ 
son  winch  could  justify  lus  majesty's  go, 
vernment  in  delaying  the  recog>m'tion  of  the 
independence  of  South  Amenca,  beyond 
that  which  was  founded  on  the  proaped 
of  Spain  shortly  acknowledging  Uie  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies.  Now,  whethei 
the  noble  earl  opposite  regarded  Spain  ai 
on  independent  state,  free  from  thi 
shackles  and  control  of  France,  or  whe- 
ther he  regarded  her,  as  ahe  really  was, 
the  degraded  and  debased  dependent  oi 
the  French  monarchy,  he  would  at  oncf 
withdraw  his  motion,  if  the  nobie  earl, 
or  any  oneof  hia  majesty 'a  ministers,  would 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  saj,  thai 
he  thought  Spam  would,  in  a  abort  time 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  her  co- 
lonies. They  all  knew  what  the  Spaniah 
government hadbeen,and  continued  to  be; 
they  all  knew  the  reluctance  wlucb  Spain 
had  formerly  ^own  in  recognising  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  if  the  noble 
earl  waited  until  the  independence  of 
South  America  waa  recognised  by  Spain, 
it  would  never  fall  to  his  lot  to  aeknow^ 
ledge  their  independence— that  glory 
would  devolve  to  aome  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent statesman  yet  unborn,  who  might 
nil  the  noble  lord's  place.  Feeling,  aa  he 
did,  a  deep  interest  in  the  indapendeoce 
and  immediate  prosperity  of  the  South 
American  states,  and  behoving  that  their 
welfare  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  tliis  country  and  of  tlie 
world,  he  thought  that  toe  recognition 
of  their  independence  ought  not  to  be 
delayed  for  a  single  monin,  or  week,  or 
day.  The  noble  earl  had  spoken  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  reiationi  aa  a 
mere  form;  but  he  could  not  but  be 
aware,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, the  greatest  importance  waa  attach* 
ed  to  those  forms.  The  complete  recog^ 
nition  of  the  independence  of  the  Unitac 
States,  by  the  opening  of  diplomatic  ro 
lationa  on  the  part  of  this  country,  ha« 
given  to  those  Statea,  io  the  eyea  of  £01 
rope,  an  importaaoe  whidi,  until  tfaa 
measure  waa  adop^  ihej  had  not  ao 
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qalred.  '  With  the  independence  of  South 
America  were  connected  the  happineM, 
prosperity,  and  greatneis  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world.  The  march  of  cifihzation, 
science,  and  improvement,  could  not  ad- 
vance in  the  other  hemisphere  without 
reacting  on  Europe,  and  without  strength- 
ening the  resourcfe  of  our  own  country 
in  proportion  as  we  cultivated  a  closer  re- 
lation with  those  rising  States.  Above 
all,  it  afforded  the  best  prospect,  and  the 
most  extensive  resources,  for  arresting 
one  of  the  most  formidable  combinations, 
which,  since  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
had  ever  been  formed  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdown's  motion  34 ;  Against  it  95; 
Majority  61.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
amendment  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday t  March  15. 
DiSTiLLBRiEs— Petition  of  Recti- 

VIERS  TO    CONVERT     RUM   INTO    GiN.] 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  cer- 
tain individuals,  rectifiers  of  British  spirits, 
in  and  near  the  city  of  London.  They 
represented,  *<  That  they  had  invested 
a  large  capital  in  the  purchase  of  works 
near  London,  for  the  rectification  of  spi- 
rits ;  and  stated,  that  notwithstanding  it 
was  declared  by  law  that  no  distiller  should 
be  also  a  rectifier,  a  ^reat  many  distillers 
were  at  this  time  rectifiers ;  that  about  six 
of  the  large  distillers  regulated  the  markets 
and  prices  in  London ;  and  that  those  indi- 
viduals were  also  distillers."  Now,  he  could 
not  take  upon  himself  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  these  several  alleviations,  but  their 
matter  was  of  extreme  importance,  and 
well  worthy  tlie  attention  of  the  House. 
The  petitioners  further  represented,  that 
those  large  distillers  used  stills  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  3,000  gallons  and  upwards ;  and 
could  effect,  therefore,  a  very  serious 
operation,  at  all  times,  on  the  market ; 
the  rectifiers  not  being  able  to  obtain 
supplies  of  spirits  from  the  distillers  as 
they  wanted  them,  if  the  distillers  chose 
to  withhold ;  and  the  distillers  assign- 
ing no  reason  for  the  defect  of  supply. 
The  petitioners  prayed,  that  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  to' the  trade  generally,  the 
Bouse  would  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  licensing 
stills  of  smaller  dimensions  than  were  at 
present  allowed ;  by  which  means  the  mo- 
nopoly complained  of  would  be  defeated; 
VOL.  X« 


and  the  inconveniences  at  present  experi- 
enced would  be  prevented.  They  also 
prayed  a  permission  to  distil  British  spi- 
rit firom  rum,  the  produce  of  our  West 
India  colonies—- a  measure  which,  while  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  West- 
Indies,  would  rescue  the  freedom  of  their 
own  trade  from  tlie  hands  of  six  principal 
distillers.  Now,  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  vouch  for  the  truth  ofall  these  alle-' 
gations ;  but  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
professional  man,  that  he  should  be  aole 
to  prove  every  one  of  them  at  the  bar  of 
that  House.  It  really  seemed  to  him, 
that,  if  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  per- 
mit in  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  stills,  it  might  be  expedient 
to  consider  whether  the  same  permission 
should  not  be  extended  to  England.  The 
other  proposition  about  the  relief  to  be 
derived  by  the  West-India  colonies,  from 
permitting  the  distillation  of  British  spi- 
rits from  rum,  was  one  of  extreme  im- 
portance. If  rum  was  now  almost  a  drug 
in  our  markets,  such  a  scheme  seemed  to 
offer  a  great  chance  of  increased  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  he  wished  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  statements  of  tlie 
petition.  It  was  most  important,  as  far 
as  regarded  relief  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  the 
intention  of  government  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  rum  by  lS\d.  per  gallon ;  but 
that  reduction  would  be  of  little  consider- 
ation, unless  the  rectifiers  were  allowed 
to  convert  rum  into  gin.  It  was  stated, 
that  there  existed  a  monopoly  which 
worked  great  injustice,  particularly  to  the 
rectifiers,  who  were  obliged  to  look  to  the 
English  distiller  for  a  supply  of  the  ma- 
terial which  they  worked.  The  price  of 
English  spirits  stood  at  4^.  &/.  the  gallon; 
that  of  West-India  spirits,  stood  at  \s*  6d, 
Now,  he  would  wish  to  know  on  which  of 
those  principles  of  free  trade,  of  which 
they  had  lately,  heard  so  much,  was  it 
that  the  commodity  of  a  West-India 
planter  was  so  much  reduced,  in  com- 
parison with  the  article  of  the  British  dis* 
tiller  ?  He  could  not  see  why  the  con- 
sumer of  West- India  spirits  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  arti- 
cle, and  the  West-India  planter  the  relief 
which  would  follow  from  an  increased 
consumption.  With  respect  to  the  ques« 
tion  of  revenue,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
planters  would  be  contented  with  even 
half  the  proposed  remission  of  duty,  if 

ST 
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l!ic  rectifiers  were  allowed  to  rectify  rum 
as  well  as  English  spirits, 

Mr.  JJencU,  of  Wiltshire,  conceived 
that  to  allow  the  rectifying  of  West-India 
spiiits,  as  proposed  by  the  petitioners, 
would  be  extreinely  injurious  to  the 
growers  of  barley,  and  generally  to  the 
landed  interest  of  England. 

Mr.  IV,  Smith  said,  that  if  any  case  had 
been  laid  in  this  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  not  only  would  he 
himself  have  been  friendly  to  such  a  mea* 
sure,  but  that  respectable  body,  the  malt- 
distillers,  would  have  entertained,  he  was 
sure,  no  sort  of  objection  to  it.  With  all 
his  high  opinion  of  the  public  services  of 
hii  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Hume),  and  his  con- 
viction  that,  generally  speaking,  his  hon. 
friend,  had  proved  to  be  in  the  right  when 
error  was  most  strongly  imputed  to  him, 
he  did  think  that  his  lion,  friend  would 
experience  the  value  of  his  own  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  this  peti- 
tion. Last  week  he  (Mr.  S.)  had 
liapnened  to  see  the  name  which  stood  at 
the  liead  of  the  subscribers  to  this  peti- 
tion; and  he  had  then  been  told,  by  a 
member  of  the  House,  that  the  true  rea- 
son of  that  person's  inability  to  obtain 
spirits  from  the  distillers  was,  not  that 
they  would  supply  the  rectifiers,  but  that 
the  credit  of  the  individual  himself  was 
not  such  as  to  induce  them  todeal  with  him. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.]  Numerous 
petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  the 
Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  On  presenting 
one  from  the  city  of  Norwich, 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  in  justice  to 
his  constituents,  nearly  all  of  whom  had 
signed  this  petition,  he  could  not  avoid 
making  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  lan- 
guage held  in  the  papers  which  had  come 
from  the  West  Indies.  It  had  been  stated 
in  some  of  these,  that  the  whole  of  the 
measures  introduced  on  this  subject  had 
originated  with  a  wild,  mad-headed,  fa- 
natical party  in  this  country.  If  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  measures  alluded  to  were 
such  a  party,  he  was  happy  in  being  one 
of  their  number.  Whether  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  voluntarily  supported  those 
measures,  or  been  driven  to  them  by  this 
wild  and  fanatical  party,  he  would  not 
say  ;  but  most  certainly  their  conduct  was 
praiseworthy  in  what  they  had  done.  The 
hon.  member  next  condemned  the  lan- 
guage held  on  this  subject  at  some  pa- 
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rochial  meetings  in  Jamaica,  and  added^ 
that  if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  for- 
borne to  notice  it,  ft  must  have  been 
from  motives  of  pity  and  contempt  to* 
wards  the  parties  usting  it. 

Mr.  IVatson  l\^lor  said,  he  could  not 
approve  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
these  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
were  got  up.  In  his  own  coantry, 
itinerant  adventurers  bad  come  down  with 
petitions  ready  prepared.  He  would  nof 
say  by  whom  those  parties  were  sent,  bat 
certainly  their  conduct  was  ^  from  being 
praise-worthy.  They  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  passions  of  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery,  rather  than  to 
reason.  The  poor  artisan,  mechanic,  and 
peasant,  were  asked,  whether  they  qIm 
jected  to  seeing  persons  in  perpetual 
slavery ;  and  on  answering,  of  course^  in 
the  affirmative,  they  were  requested  to 
sign  the  petitions  presented  to  them.  He 
could  not  think  this  a  fair  way  of  collect- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  public  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  defended  the  con* 
duct  of  those  who  bad  made  themseivea 
active  on  this  occaaioa,  and  contended^ 
that  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  homane 
men  in  the  country  were  amongst  the 
number  of  those  who  were  favourable  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  hon.  members  so  hostile  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  petition.  He  thougfaf 
there  must  be  something  bad  in  the  sys- 
tem, when  gentlemen  were  so  aftaid  ^ 
having  it  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Watson  Taylor  said,  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  any  objection  to  the 
right  of  petitioning,  which  he  had  always 
considered  as  amongst  the  most  valuable 
privileges  of  the  people.  It  was  the  abuser 
and  not  the  use  of  the  right,  to  which  he, 
objected.  He  did  not  mean  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  those  who  were  adverse  to 
the  principle  of  negroe  slavefy ;  but  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  means  which 
had  been  resorted  to  for  getting  up  the 
petitions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  earnestly  entreated 
gentlemen  not  to  anticipate  a  discussion 
on  this  important  question,  which  most 
come  on  in  the  regular  course  in  tte. 
next  twenty-four  hours.  He  hoped  that 
hon.  members  would  rather  wait  until  they 
had  heard  the  statement  of  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
given  notice,  respecting  it,  and  which 
stood  for  to-morrow. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 
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BsxR  AND  Malt  Duties— Mods  of 
Collecting  them  Separately.]    Mr. 
Maherly  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he 
Jiad  given,  to  submit  bis  motion  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  inequality  of  the  duties  paid 
by  different  classes  of  the  public  on  Beer 
and  Malt.    He  began  by  observing,  that 
when  tbe  subject  was  before  the  House  on 
a  former  occasion,  but  little  had  been  said 
upon  it,  and  he  believed  it  was  one  which 
was  not  well  understood.    It  was,  how- 
ever,  as  he  viewed  it,  very  simple,  and 
rested  upon  the  principles,  whether  one 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  be 
taxed  higher  than  the  others,  and  whether 
the  persons  taxing  should  reap  all  the  be- 
nefit of  this  inequality.    As  there  were 
various    acts  of    parliament    connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  beer  and  malt  du- 
.ties,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  enter 
into  the  question  in  all  its  ramifications. 
He    would,    therefore,    confine    himself 
/Bolely  to  one  branch  of  it ;  namely,  the 
interests  of  the  parties  taxed,  and  the  in- 
equality of  the  mode  of  taxation.    In  or- 
der that  he  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
he  would  now  state  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tion with  which  he  should  conclude.    He 
would  move  <<  That  a  Select  Committee 
he  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  present 
mode  of  taxing  malt  and  beer  separately ; 
jind  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
collect  the  same  amount  of  duties  on  malt 
alone,  thereby  taxing  all  consumers  equally, 
instead  of»  as  at  present,  taxing  one  class 
iof  malt  consumers  at  25. 6^.  per  bushel, 
and  another  at  6«.  IQ^d.  per  bushel ;  and 
XMie  class  of  beer  consumers  at  5#.  8|c^.  per 
barrel,  and  another  at  l&s.  S^d.  per  barrel, 
for  the  same  qualities  of  malt  and  beer." 
He  would  now  proceed  to  prove  what  he 
had  advanced  in  this  motion,  reminding 
the  House,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pre^ 
sent  duty  on  malt  was  2^.  6d^  per  busnel, 
or  1/.  per  quarter,  of  eight  bushels ;  and 
that  this  duty  was  paid  only  by  private  brew- 
ers, who  contributed  notmog  to  tbe  duty  on 
beer.  Tbe  public  brewer,  however,  paid  a 
very  different  sum;  he  brewed  three  barrels 
MXii,  a  half  of  strong  beer  out  of  every  quar- 
ter of  malt,  and  the  duty  be  paid  was  at 
the  rate  of  ICXr.  per  barrel,  or  IL  \5s.  (upon 
the  three  and  a  half  barrels,  which,  to- 
j;ether  with  the  malt  duty  of  1/.,  made  2/. 
155.    This   sum   divided  by  eight,   tbe 
^number  of  bushels  of  malt  in  a  quarter, 
.gave  6«.  \0\d,t  one  of  the  sums  stated  in 
his  motion.    Thus,  the  greatest  injustice 
was  done,  the  private  brewer  paying  only 
^.  6^.  ^  l^ushel  on  v^dii^  anaTlhe  public 


brewer  6^.  i{)\d.  With  regard  to  the 
duty  on  beer,  the  case  would  stand  thus  : 
the  private  brewer  paid  1/.  duty  on  his 
quarter  of  malt,  out  of  which  he  made 
three  barrels  and  a  half  of  beer ;  and  di- 
viding 1/.  by  3f ,  the  result  was  a  duty  of 
5s.  8td.  per  barrel.  Upon  the  calculation, 
that  the  public  brewer  extracted  as  much 
from  a  quarter  of  malt,  his  situation  was 
this — he  paid  1/.  upon  the  malt,  and  an 
additionalduty  of  1/.  15^.;  as  before  stated, 
which  two  sums  divided  by  3j,  made  his 
duty  amount  to  155.  8^e/.  per  barrel,  the 
last  sum  mentioned  in  the  motion  he  had 
read.  Now,  this  was  the  difference  which 
he  wished  to  abolish.  He  could  not  see 
upon  what  principle  of  justice  the  poor 
man,  who  was  generally  the  consumer  of 
the  beer  made  by  the  public  brewer, 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  105.  per  barrel 
more  for  his  beer  than  the  private  brewer, 
who  could  always  better  afford  it.  He 
would  now  proceed  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ference in  tne  sums  thus  paid  in  duty  by 
the  poorer  classes  and  the  rich.  From 
returns  not  yet  printed  of  the  quantity  of 
malt  which  had  paid  duty  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  year  1823,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  bushels  was  27,288,380. 
The  quantity  consumed  by  public  brewers, 
distillers,  and  vinegar  manufacturers,  he 
took  to  be  16,755,757  bushels,  leaving,  as 
the  quantity  consumed  by  the  private 
brewers,  10,5^2,623  bushels.  The  way 
in  which  he  arrived  at  these  results  was 
this— he  found  by  the  returns,  that  there 
were  brewed  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  course  of  last  year  6,212,744«  barrels 
of  strong  beer,  which,  at  the  average  of 
eight  buuiels  of  malt  to  every  3^  barreb 
of  beer,  would  make  a  consumption  of 
14>,200,557  bushels.  The  quantity  of  table 
beer  brewed  by  the  public  brewers  was 
1,621,623  barrels,  making  a  consumption 
of  1,995,200  bushels;  to  these,  adding  the 
quantity  consumed  by  vinegar  manufao- 
turers  and  others,  which  he  took  at 
560,000,  the  whole  would  amount  to  the 
number  of  16,755,757,  leaving  the  differ- 
ence, 10,532,623,  as  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  private  brewers.-*The  hon. 
member  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
taking  the  same  proportion  of  strong-beer 
and  table-beer  among  the  private  brewers 
as  among  the  public  brewers,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  there  were  3,949,733  barrels  of 
strong  beer  brewed  in  the  year.  These, 
if  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  the  beer 
brewed  by  the  public  brewers,  would  pro- 
duce ^  sum  of  1,974';966/.  IO5.     The 
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quantity  of  nnall  beer  brewed,  amounted 
to  1, 621, 103  barrels,  which  at  2«.  per  barrel, 
would  make  122,5.S0/.,  making  in  the 
whole  the  sura  of  2,097,397/.,  which  the 
poor  classes  were  almost  exclusively  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  from  which  the  rich  were 
exempt.  lie  was  in  possession  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer 
brewed  last  year,  which  was  as  follows: — 
of  strong  beer,  (>,2 12,711^;  of  table  beer 
1,621,103;  of  intermediate  beer  only 
(),892  were  brewed,  and  by  55  individuals. 
The  duty  paid  upon  tnat  quantity  of 
beer,  was  3,270,205/.  Deducting  the  ex- 
pense of  collection,  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  into  the  Treasury  would  be  about 
2,800,000/.  These  facts  alone  showed 
that  inquiry  was  necessary.  If  any  class 
deserved  peculiar  favour,  it  was  not  the 
rich,  who  could  so  well  afford  to  pay,  but 
the  poor,  who  earned  every  farthing  they 
spent  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  To 
the  working  part  of  the  community, 
porter  had  become  a  necessary  of  liu!, 
and  upon  this  chiefly  the  duty  was  laid. 
Another  objection  to  the  present  system 
was,  the  increased  expense  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duty.  If  the  whole  duty  were 
laid  on  malt,  the  revenue  might  be  col- 
lected without  a  shilling  of  additional 
charge ;  for  whether  that  duty  were  2». 
6f/.  per  bushel,  or  4-8.  6^.  per  bushel, 
could  make  no  difference.  The  present 
expense  of  collecting  the  malt  duty  was 
165,462/.,  while  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  Beer  duty  was  295,927/.,  the  whole 
of  which  might  be  saved  to  the  Country, 
and  further  taxes  reduced  to  that  amount. 
He  was  aware,  that  he  should  be  told, 
that  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection were  not  accurate;  but  if  so,  this 
formed  another  ground  fof  inquiring  into 
the  subject,  for  they  ought  to  be  correct. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had,  how- 
ever, last  year,  satisfactorily  answered 
this  remark,  whu^n  he  had  said,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners,  that  the 
charge  was  as  fairly  as  possible  appor- 
tioned. A  note  had,  nevertheless,  been 
appended  to  the  returns,  iri  order  to  in- 
form the  House,  that  the  same  officers 
were  employed  in  the  collection  of  various 
taxes,  and  that  there  was  no  tax  on  beer 
in  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  had  been  found 
very  expedient  to  remove  the  beer  tax  in 
Ireland,  and  to  place  the  whole  duty  on 
malt;  for  it  was  now  satisfactorily  paid, 
and  the  trade  had  been  freed  from  mon- 
strous restrictionF.  These  restrictions 
had  been  imposed  very  recently  by  1  and 
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2  Geo.  4th,  c.  22,  **  to  prevent  frandi, 
and  the  better  to  secure  the  pajrmeDt  of 
the  duties  on  beer."    Perhaps,  a  harsher 
law  had  never  been  passed.    The  Scotch 
brewers,  unable  to  carry  on  their  trade 
under  it,  had  appealed  against  it;  as  ther 
had  not  even  heard  of  the  law,  until  tt 
was  to  be  carried  into  execution.     The 
reply  of  the  commissioners  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  whole  duty  should  be  laid 
upon  the  malt  was,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  beer,  and  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  bound  to  regard 
the  health  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Now, 
he  advised  the  king's  ministers  not  to  in* 
termeddle  with  this   matter— to  let   the 
king's  subjects  take  csre  of  ibeir   owa 
health— and  to  allow  tliem  to  buy  ibet^ 
beer  of  whatever  brewer  sold  it  best  and 
cheapest.     Mr.  Lushington  had  made  a 
somewhat  similar   reply  to  the    Scotch 
brewers.    By  the  course  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  had  pursued,  they  had   cakes 
upon  themselves  to  fix  the  price  of  two 
Qualities  of  beer,  as  well  as  to   guard 
the  health  of  the  consumers;    nameljr^ 
table  beer,  and  intermediate  beer.     Wbr 
did  they  not  follow  the  same  plan  with 
spirits,  wine,  cofte,  sugar,  or  even  with 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  I    They  might 
have  done  so  widi  equal  justice  and  fit* 
ness.    If  addidooal  securities  were  necea- 
sary  to  guard  the  public,  or  to  prerent 
fraud,  he  had  no  objection  even  to  double 
penalties,  if  they  would  be  efiectuaL  Bac^ 
what  had  been  the  consequence  of  thus 
fixing  the  price  of  table  beer  and  inters 
mediate  beer?    The  brewers,  unable  t^ 
obtain  an  advance  of  price,  in  sel^defeoce» 
as  malt  and  hops  rose,  had  been  obliged 
to  give  the  public  absolute  trash,  instead 
of  a  wholesome  beverage.     From  a  docu* 
ment  in  his  hand,  it  appeared,  that  what 
the  brewers  were  compelled  to  sell  at  6L 
ISs,  if  made  of  malt  and  hops  at  the  pre* 
sent  price,  would  cost  them  7L  10<.  6d. 
Whoin truth  sustained  the  loss?  the  puhlic 
— that  public,  for  the  health  of  which  mi- 
nisters were  so  extremely  anxious  \ — The 
argument  of  last  year  had  been,  that  to 
comply  with  the  present  motion  would  be 
to  impose  too  large  a  duty  on  one  article; 
but,  during  the  war,  this  objection  had 
never  been  started,  when  the  impost  upon 
malt  was  4j.^4>|(/.  per  bushel,  and  he  (Mtm 
M.)  only  proposed  to  raise  it  to  4^.  Sdi 
He  was  besides  informed  by  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  by  the 
simplest  laws,  it  would  be  easy  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  fraud,  tftha  whpie  duly. 
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were  laid  upon  the  malu  It  had  been  alto 
urged,  that  farmers  eave  beer  on  which 
they  paid  no  duty  in  lieu  of  wages.  If  so, 
he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  farmers 
had  no  right  to  this  special  prifilege  of 
buying  an  article  free  of  duty,  which 
others  were  compelled  to  pay,  and  giving 
it  to  their  men  instead  of  money.  They 
had  no  more  claim  to  do  so  than  the 
cotton  or  linen  manufacturers;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  tolerated,  but  for 
the  extreme  forbearance  of  ministers  to- 
wards the  landed  interest,  to  whom  the 
country  was  indebted  for  this  species  of 
legislation:  the  principle  was  most  un- 
just, and,  though  it  had  long  prevailed,  it 
ought  immediately  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
alto  said  last  year,  that  he  did- not  like  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  collection  of  the 
duties  while  so  great  an  alteration  was 
in  contemplation  in  the  collection  of  the 
duties  on  spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
At  present,  however,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman need  be  under  no  apprehension  on 
that  score.  He  ([Mr.  M.)  was  convinced, 
that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  he  pro* 
posed  in  the  system,  would  be  to  increase 
the  consumption,  augment  the  revenue, 
and  satisfy  the  people  by  equal  and  just 
taxation.— He  had  heard  rumours  abroad, 
that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  brought 
forward  to  equalize  the  duties  on  beer ; 
but  the  House  would  perceive  that  such  a 
bill  would  not  relieve  the  people.  Sup- 
posing the  whole  duty  upon  beer  were 
fixed  at  5f.  per  barrel,  still  stronger  laws 
would  be  required  for  the  collection  of 
the  duty,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 
Where  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  lower 
orders  ?  Persons  who  bought  strong  beer, 
might  be  relieved  ;  but  that  large  class  of 
the  community  which  consumed  table 
beer,  would  sufier  proportionably.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  lend  itself  to  any  such  unequal  pro- 
ject. The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  a  man  of  too  liberal  and  of  too  en- 
lightened a  mind  not  to  see  most  clearly 
the  advantage  of  what  he  (Mr.  M.)  now 
recommended ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
act  up  to  his  own  convictions ;  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  opposed  by  the  landed 
interest — that  the  'country  gentlemen 
would  immediately  declare  (as  one*  of 
them  had  done  not  long  since,  when  agri- 
cultural distress  caused  a  temporary 
aberration)  that  it  was  time  to  look  about 
them — ^that  the  best  interest  of  the  land 
were  at  stakci  and  that  a  itaod  must  be 


made  before  all  was  lost.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  aware  that  he  should  be 
assailed  on  all  sides  if  he  consented,*  and 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  quit  the 
lobby  without  retracting  his  approbation 

1|hear,  hear !].  He  asked  him,  neverthe- 
ess,  why  he  sat  there  as  the  minister  for 
the  whole  state,  and  bound  to  protect  the 
inter^ts  of  all  classes  alike,  and  yet  con- 
sented to  this  unequal  duty,  which  press- 
ed so  heavily  upon  the  poor,  for  the  ex- 
clusive benent  of  the  rich  ?  He  knew  that 
no  satisfactory  reply  could  be  given,  but 
there  was  every  probability  that  some- 
thing would  be  attempted.  The  rifht 
hon.  gentleman  and  the  colleague  at  his 
side  TMr.  Huskisson)  had  recently  sup- 
portea  great  improvements  in  external  and 
internal  legislation,  and  they  were  entitled 
to  much  praii>e  for  their  exertions,  they 
had  so  far  adopted  the  principle  for  which 
he  (Mr.  M.)  was  contending ;  but,  inas- 
much as  he  applauded  them  for  adopting 
it,  he  blamed  tnem  for  not  going  further ; 
and  he  called  upon  them  to  state  on  what 
ground  they  thoueht  proper  to  stop  short, 
when  so  reasonable  a  proposition  as  the 
present  was  made  ?  They  were  ready  to 
legislate  liberally,  and  in  an  enlightened 
spirit,  on  silk,  linen,  and  wool ;  but  when 
it  was  suggested  that  they  should  extend 
the  sjfstem  to  beer,  on  which  there  existed 
such  inequality  and  injustice,  they  dedar" 
ed  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  lake 
such  a  step.  Why  were  they  not  prepare 
ed?  The  reason  was  plain,  though  not 
avowed— the  landed  interest  wouM  not 
allow  them  [hear  !]•  The'  poorer  classM 
those  who  most  needed  them,  had  no  such 
powerful  advocates.— The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  recently  acknowledged  the 
very  principle  for  which  he  ^Mr.  M.)  was 
contending.  Afler  the  late  reauction  of  the 
duty  on  windows  and  houses,  the  commis- 
sioners of  taxes  sent  circulars  to  all  their, 
surveyors,  requiring  them  to  re-survey  the 
houses  in  their  several  districts.  The 
greatest  ferment  and  anxiety  were  created; 
and,  in  consequence,  orders  were  sent 
down  to  stop  such  an  obnoxious  proceed- 
ing. In  what  way  had  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman explained  this  course  ?  Why,  al- 
most in  the  very  terms  which  he  (Mr.  M.) 
had  employed  on  the  subject,  of  beer.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  that  whatever  duties 
remained  should  be  borne  equally  by  all 
parties.  He  had  acknowledged  that  such 
were  the  principles  of  sound  legislation  ; 
and  how  could  ne  now  turo  round  in  the 
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face  of    his  own  acknowledgment,   and 
disown  the  application  of  tlic  same  princi- 
ples liore  ?      I  low  could  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  contend  that  what  was  good 
with  respect  to  windows  and  houses  was 
bad    with    respect    to    beer  and   malt  ? 
Where  was  the  distinction  ?     There  was 
none  in  fact :  and  he  defied  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  ull  his  friends,  to  point  it 
out.     The  distinction  lay  in  the  conse- 
quences, for,  in  the  one  case,  the  chnnceU 
lor  of  the   Exchequer  could  pursue   an 
equitable  system,  without  danger;  and  in 
the  otiier,  he  dared  not  be  just,  because  he 
stood  in  dread  of  those  who  were  more 
powerful  than  himself,  the  country  gentle- 
men [hear,  hear  !].     Such  was  the  cflfecl 
of  ministers  making  themselves  dependent 
upon  those  of  whom  they  ought  to  be  in- 
dependent, instead  of  looking  to  the  peo- 
ple, grateful  for  just  and  equal  taxation, 
for  support  and  approbation.    If  the  com- 
mittee were  granted,  he  would  suggest, 
that  an  additional  duty  of  2s,  per  bushel 
should  be  placed  upon  malt,  making  ths 
whole  duty  4ts.  6d.  per  bushcL    Malt  had 
borne  during  the  war  •  duty  of  4«.  ^d,i 
with  all  the  present  beer  duty  in  addition, 
and  all  ht  wished  was  to  raise  it  three  half- 
pepoe  higher,  sod  to  do  away  with  all  the 
exiitiog  duty  on  beer.    Wnen  once  tiiis 
system    was  carried  into    effect,  a  man 
might  drink  his  beerexactly  of  the  strength 
heliked,  without  being  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  preserving  his  health,  and  might    at 
once  consult  his  palate  and  his  pocket. 
Another  advantage  of  the  change  would 
be,  tliat  the  brewers  would  be  len  open  to 
the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  the  chemical 
process  in    which  they    were  engaged. 
Under  the  prevailing  restrictions,  skill  and 
experience  were  of  little  or  no  use   to 
them.    Hereafter  they  might  be  able,  by 
improvements,  to  draw  a  greater  strength 
from  the  same  quantity  of  malt ;  the  price 
of  the  article  might  then  be  lowered,  and 
the  public  in  all  ways  signally  benefitted. 
The    great    advantage,    and  that  which 
above  all  others  ought  to  be  contemplated 
was,  that  all  classes  of  the  people  would 
be  taxed  equally.     At  present  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  and  those  who  were 
least  able  to  sustain  the  weight,  endured 
nearly   the  whole  burtlien ;  and    if  this 
motion  were  rejected  by  those  who  wished 
to    exonerate   their    own  pockets,    who 
could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  House 
needed  reform  ?  The  first  principle  of  taxa- 
tion was  justice  and  equality,  and  if  the 


House  refused  tocarry  that  principle,asfar 
as  possible,  i oto effect, it,would  afford oneof 
the  strongest  arguments,  to  those  who 
maintained  that  it  did  not  represent  tlie 
wishes  or  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Persuaded  as  he  was,  that  he  had  made 
out  a  very  strong  case  for  going  into  the 
committee,  he  could  not  believe,  until  ihQ 
House  convinced  him  of  the  fact  by  its 
vote,  that  it  would  not  support  a  proposi- 
tion, 60  just  and  reasonable,  and  whicli 
without  at  all  deciding  the  question,  mere- 
ly asked  for  investigation.  The  hon. 
member  concluded,  by  submitting  the 
motion  which  he  had  read  at  the  opening 
of  his  speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  iht  fixc^e^aersaid, 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  question  had  been  so  iioperCiect- 
Iv   discussed  last   year.       He    did   not 
natter  himself,  that  any  thing  he  bad  then 
said  was  sufficient  to  persufule  hon.  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hotise ; 
from  their  votes  at  the  time  it  was  quite 
clear  that  they  were  not  convinced  against 
their  will,  althoi^gh  sereraJ  members  who 
disapproved   of  the   motion  had  staled 
many  unanswerable  reasons  for  not  consent- 
ing to  the  proposed  committee.    He  would 
iiurly  confess  that  since  the  last  detote 
on  this  question,  nothing  new  had  occur- 
red to  him,  nor  had  a  reconuderation  of 
what  had  passed  induced  him  to  ^ange  the 
view  which  he  bad  then  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject.   He  cotild  not  therefore  pretend  that 
he  was  furnished  either  with  new  light  or 
fresh  infonnation,and  he  much  feared  that 
his  stock  of  ingenuity  was  iar  too  small  to 
furnish  new  arguments  erery  time    the 
gentlemen  opposite  chose  after  defeat  to 
renew  their  motions.     As  it  was  rendered 
necessary,  by  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  he  would    brieffy  re-state   the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  rested  his  opuoion 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  acquiesce  in  the 
motion  just  submitted.    The  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  recommended  his  proposition,  as 
being  safe  and  salutary  on  two  accounts 
principally.  First,  he  had  appealed  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  House  for  economy  ;  and, 
secondly,  he  had  appealed  to  its  love  of 
justice.      He  had   maintained,  that  by 
dividing  the  tax  betweai  beer  and  malt, 
the  nation  incurred  a  greater  expense  than 
if  it  were  placed  only  upon  one ;  andt 
further,  that  it  was  most  unfair  to  reliefs 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  These 
general  principles  were  undoubtedly  very 
good,  and  in  this  case  they  had  only  ths 
slight  defect  of  waniing  •ppUcntiou* .  M 
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to  the  expense  of  collectioni  he  could 
only  repeat  what  he  bad  said  last  session 
— that  k  was  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  beer  duty  was 
that  sum  which,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  was  assigned  in  the  Excise  returns 
as  the  charge.  Excise  officers  did!  not 
perform  one  duty  only;  they  collected  the 
imposts,  not  alone  on  malt,  but  on  soap, 
candies,  and  every  thing  on  which  their 
services  might  be  required.  It  was  quite 
true,  that  there  had  always  been  charged 
(perhaps  most  absurdly^  upon  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  malt  and  beer  certain 
other  expenses,  which  had,  in  fact,  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  It  was  quite  obvious, 
that  if  the  same  individuals  were  employ- 
ed on  different  duties  on  the  same  day,  it 
was  impossible  to  define  exactly  how  much 
of  the  charge  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
one  or  by  the  other.  They  could  not 
employ  one  officer  of  the  revenue  in  col- 
lecting one  particular  tax  without  assisting 
in  the  collection  of  the  others.  He  was 
therefore  not  disposed  to  admit,  that  if  the 
duties  on  beer  were  repealed,  tlie  whole 
of  the  295,927/.  now  set  down  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  collection  of  that  duty 
would  be  saved;  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  hon.  gentleman  was  war- 
ranted in  not  allowing  an  additional  expense 
for  the  collection  of  a  double  duty  on 
malt,  if  such  a  duty  were  imposed.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  the  hon.  gentle- 
man assumed,  that,  if  they  doubled  a  tax, 
the  temptations  to  evade  which  were 
already  so  great,  no  additional  trouble  and 
expense  would  be  necessary  in  insuring 
its  collection.  The  hon.  gentleman,  indeed, 
seemed  to  think,  that  the  malt  tax  never 
was  evaded  ;  but  this  was  a  supposition 
imfortunateiy  altogether  incorrect.  If 
they  doubled  the  tax,  the  inducement  to 
fraud  would  be  doubled,  and  greater  vigi- 
lance would  be  required  to  detect  fraud. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  calculate 
upon  the  saving  of  295,927/.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  hon.  member  was  not  to  cause 
any  loss  to  the  revenue  ;  but  his  proposed 
increase  of  the  duty  on  malt  did  not  seem 
adequate  to  secure  it  against  loss.  The 
duty  on  beer  produced  about  three  mil- 
lions sterling ;  while,  in  the  last  year,  the 
quantity  of  mah  that  paid  duty  was  27 
millions  of  bushels.  Two  shillings  per 
bushel  additional  duty  would  produce,  on 
this  quantity,  only  2,700,000/.  There 
would  therefore  remain  300,000/.  to  be 
made  up.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  say 
that  he  would  proportionably  increase  the 


duty ;  but,  said  again,  that,  in  %o  doing; 
he  increased  the  temptations  to  evade  the 
duty,  and,  pro  tanto,  diminished  the  bene- 
fit to  those  for  whos^  advantage  the  change 
was  projected.    The  hon.  gentleman  said^ 
that  the  duty   was  extremely   unequal. 
Now,  he  could  not  pretend,  abstractedly 
speaking,  to  say  that  it  was  not  unequal, 
as  the  malt  used  in  the  breweries  of  the 
public  brewer  might  be  said  to  pay  alto- 
gether an  amount  of  duty  beyond  that 
paid  on  the  malt  used  by  those  who  brew- 
ed their  own  beer.    But,  practically,  the 
effect  was  not  so  severe  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  contended  ;  because,  in  reality, 
those   who  brewed  their  own  beer,  and 
were  thus  exempted  from  the  beer  tax, 
could  not  brew  their  own  beer  at  so  eco- 
nomical a  rate  as  it  was  brewed  in  the 
freat  establishments  of  the  public  brewer, 
'hough  this  was  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  inequality  of  the  principle,  it  was  a 
good  one  to  show  that  the  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  over-rated  the  degree  in  which  that 
prmciple  operated  in  practice.    The  hon, 
gentleman  assumed,  however,  that  all  per- 
sons who  brewed  their  own  beer  were  rich 
and  that  all  persons  who  bought  the  beer 
of  public  brewers  were  poor.    This  was 
a  proposition  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  with  many  limitations.    In  the  first 
place,  neariy  all  the  inhabitants,  of  this 
metropolis,  which  always  comprised    so 
many  opulent  persons,  and  during  part  of 
the  year  a  great  proportion  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  drank  beet 
which  paid  the  dut^.     In  all  towns  a 
large  portion  of  the  mhabitants  living  lA 
easy  cinjumstances,  who  certainly^uld 
not  be  classed  with  the  poor,  also  orank 
the  beer  of  the  public  brewers.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  brewed  their  own  beer  who 
were  in  poor  circumstances.      Certainly, 
in  the  county  with  which  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted,  and  in  Yorkshire, 
private  brewing  was  common,  not   only 
among  the  very  small  farmers,  but    the 
artisans  in  villages,  and  even  the  manufac- 
turers.   To  that  class  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  impose  an  additional  duty  on 
the  malt  they  used  in  brewing — a  hardship 
not  depending  merely  on  the  increased 
pressure  of  taxation,  but  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  driving  them  to  the  public- 
house«  of  introducing  a  pernicious  system 
and  of  depriving  them  of  the  great  comfort, 
as  well  as  of  the  advantage  to  their  morals, 
of  consuming  their  own  beer  with  their 
families.     Tne  hgn.  gentleman  had  ridi- 
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culed  one  defence  wliicli  had  been  act  up 
for  the  beer  duty  ;  name!  v.  the  plea,  that 
it  enabled  the  Excise  officers  to  detect 
frauds  which  might  otherwise  be  practised 
on  consumers,  by  the  use  of  deleterious 
drugs  in  their  beer.     Certainly,  he  would 
not  say  that  the  utility  of  the  safeguard 
thus  afforded  to  consumers  was  by  any 
means  a  sufficient  reason  for  imposing  a 
tax,  or  for  continuing  that  tax  if  they  were 
able  totally  to  repeal  it^;  but  he  would  say 
that  when  the  proposition  merely  was,  to 
shift    the    taxation    from  one    item    to 
another,  it  was  an  objection  to  the  propo- 
sition, that    an    incidental  effect  of  the 
change  was  to  deprive  the  consumer  of 
the  protection  which  the  supervision  of 
the  Excise  afforded  to  him.     The  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that   in  all 
cases  the  consumers  were  able  to  protect 
themselves  against  these  frauds;  out  he 
would  learn,  that  though  there  had  been 
many  frauds  detected  which    had    been 
practised  by  brewers,  before  considered 
very  respectable  in  their  line,  it  was  never 
merely  by  the  nicety  of  the  palate  of  the 
consumer  that  the  discovery  was  made  of 
the  fraud  so  practised  upon    him,   but 
always  either    by  the  evidence  of  the 
brewers*  servants,  or  by  the    increased 
viffilance  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 
Tne  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  ridicule 
on  the  measure  introduced  lost  year  for 
extending  the  sale  of  beer.     Now,  for  his 
own    part,  he   had    never    made  much 
account  of  that  measure.     He  had  not 
been  insensible  to  the    objections  which 
would  be  urged  against  that,  or  against 
any  avatem  of  taxation,  which  threw  re- 
atraifta  upon  industry.   He  was  not  with- 
out hopes,  however,  that  he  could  do  away 
with  the  inconveniences  of  the  Bill  which 
he  had  introduced.    He  stated  tliis  rather 
by  the  way,  than  as  any  answer  to   the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion ;    because    the 
difference  between  them  was  not,  whether 
thev  ought  to  reduce  or  modify  the  duty 
on  beer,  but  whether  they  ought  to  take 
it  off  altogether  and  throw  it  upon  malt. 
He  did  not  how  pretend  to    state  any 
thing  new.     He  nad  only  repeated  the 
observations  which  he  had  made  last  year, 
and  which  had  then  not  been  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  House  as  they  obviously  had  been 
to  the  hon.  gentleman.     In  conclusion,  he 
would    contend,  that  however  desirable 
it  might  be  to  reduce  the  duty  on  beer,  it 
was  not  by  throwing  it  on  malt,  that  the 
advantage  of  such  a  reduction  would  be 
secured,  and  that  there  was  no  informa- 


tion on  the  subject  which  they  had  need 
have  recourse  to  a  committee  to  simply, 
the  proper  step  for  the  House  waa,  to  give 
a  negative  to  tlie  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  llie  arga- 
ments  of  the  hon.  mover  had  recieved  ao 
sufficient  answer  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     As  to  the  assertion  that 
by  a  transfer  of  the  duty  firom  beer  to 
malt,  there  would  be  no  economv  io  the 
expense  of  collection,  he  begged  to  dis- 
sent entirely  therefrom.    He  wished' thej 
had  before  them  the  chairman,   or  anj 
other  proper  officer,  of  the  board  of  Ex- 
cise, to  put  to  him  this  question—''  £>o 
you  not,  in  appointing  your  officers  in  aay 
part  of  the  country,  calculate  the  number 
of  houra  that  their  occupations  will  fur* 
nish  them,  so  as  fully  to  employ  tbdr 
whole    time?'*      He  Icoevr   the    anawer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative ;  for  no  part 
of  the  public  business  was  ao  attentivdy 
and  laboriously  performed  as  that  done  by 
the  officers  of  the  Excise.  If  these  officers 
were  employed  once  a  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  three  or  four  hours  in  each  brew- 
ery, it  was  obvious,  that,  when  thia  source 
of  employ inent  was  taken  away,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  officers  would  be  re- 
quired,  and  a  reduction  might  take  place 
to  a  very  large  extent ;  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  predae  saving  which 
might  be  effected.    In  regard  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer^  answer  to  the 
objections  drawn  from  the  inequality  of 
the  tax,  that  answer  amounted  to  this-^ 
**  there  is  an  inequality,  but  that  ineqiulity 
is  not  so  great  as  the  hon.  mover  hu  con- 
tended."    Now  really,  in  arguing  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  mattered  not  whether 
one  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
poor  were  unequally  affected.     The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  a  tax  was  unequal  or 
not  I  and,  that  it  was  unequal  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  admitted.    The  truth 
was,  that  the  great  body  of  labouring 
people  in  the  large  towns  were  those  upon 
whom  the  be^r  tax  pressed  with  all  ita  se- 
verity.   As  to  the  agricultural  interest,  so 
far  from  their  bein^  injured  by  the  ad- 
ditional duty  on  mfut,  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  beer,  the  increaaed 
consumption  of  malt  which  would  accooH 
pany  the  measure,  and  the  stimulus  that 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  growth  oC 
barley,  would  more  than  counterbaJanda 
any  burthen  that  mi^ht  be  thrown    on 
them  as  brewers  of  their  own  beer.      The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  rec<d< 
lect  how  he  was  cheered  when  he  declaredi 
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in  referMce  to  the' house-tax,  that  so  long 
89  taxes  were  continued,  they  should  be 
equally  imposed  on  all  classes.  But,  if 
this  obsertation  applied  to  the  house-tax 
it  applied  also  to  tlm  malt-tax.  A  tax 
unequally  levied  was  unjust.  It  was  pro- 
per at  least  to  go  into  a  committee,  to  see 
whether  the  tax  could  not  be  equalized, 
or  if  not  equalized,  whether  it  could  not 
be  levied  in  a  manner  which  would  inter- 
fere less  with  the  freedom  of  trade.  It 
might  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  when 
they  had  heard  the  evidence  in  a  com- 
mittee, whether  the  additional  duty  on 
malt  should  be  imposed  on  those  who 
brewed  their  own  beer ;  and  if  it  should 
not  be  thought  fit  to  tax  them,  they  might 
perhaps  impose,  in  lieu  of  the  beer  tax,  an 
additional  tax  on  the  malt  used  in  the 
brewery  of  the  common  brewer.  Of  such  a 
measure  as  this,  one  good  effect  would  be, 
to  free  the  breweries  from  the  presence  of 
the  Excise  officers.  He  understood  that 
this  measure  had  been  tried  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  results  had  been  most  bene- 
ficial. On  every  point,  he  thought  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  failed 
to  shew  that  the  House  should  shut  out 
ioformation,  and  he  should  therefore 
support  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
'  Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  that  the  motion 
was,  in  many  respects,  so  objectionable, 
that  he  could  not  give  it  his  support. 
Though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
Beer-tax  was  uoeoual,  yet,  when  the  hon. 
member  contendea,  that  the  whole  of  the 
beer  brewed  by  public  brewers  was  drunk 
by  the  poor,  it  was  the  most  preposterous 
proposition  ever  made  by  man. 

Mr.  Maberly  denied  that  he  had  used 
the  argument  m  an  unqualified  sense. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  that  although  he 
might  not  have  used  the  hon.  member's 
words,  yet  he  thought  he  had  not  mis-sta- 
ted the  tenour  of  his  argument,  and  was 
positive  thflit  the  hon.  member  had  insinu- 
ated that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
persevered  in  his  present  views,  in  base 
compliance  with  the  feelings  of  the  <;oun- 
try  gentlemen.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
done  the  same  thing  last  year,  when  he 
promised  in  ma^animous  terms,  to  hold 
them  up  to  public  notice :  he  had,  he  sup- 
posed done  so  by  the  present'  motion, 
and  he  wished  him  joy  of  the  result.  The 
hon.  member  had  said,  that  if  the  duty 
were  transferred,  he  was  ready  to  concede 
any  penalties  to  prevent  abuses  regarding 
malt ;  but*  was  he  not  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous penalties  and  restrictions  which  at 
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present  affected  that  trade?  The  first 
pajrroent  of  the  malt  duties  to  go-« 
vemment  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  that  was  the  time  most  essential 
for  the  small  farmer  to  go  and  seek  a 
market. 

Mr.  Maherly  interposed  to  explain. 
What  he  had  said  respecting  penalties 
was,  that  he  should  be  ready  to  affix  the 
severest  penalties  to  the  mixing  delete- 
rious drugs  with  beer. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  affect 
the  argument  he  was  prepared  to  offer, 
which  was  this :  If  from  20;.  a  quarter, 
the  malt  duties  were  increased  to  \Qs^  a 
quarter,^  the  payments  to  be  made  by^the 
maltsters  would  be  increased,  and  the 
effect  in  depressing  the  markets  would  be 
great  in  proportion.  He  hoped  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  malt  duties. 
In  the  last  session  he  had  not  pressed  the 
subject  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, because  a  great  experiment  (the 
medium  beer  bill )  was  then  making.  That 
experiment  had  completely  failed,  and  he 
hoped  now  the  cJiancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  again  turn  his  attention  to  tho 
subject.  The  hon.  member  had  gone  into 
many  difficult  calculations  to  suit  his  argu- 
ments; but  he  (Mr.  W.)  must  dissent 
firom  some  of  bis  estimates.  For  instance, 
in  a  case  like  this,  he  could  not  consent  to 
take  one  year  by  itself:  it  was  a  fallacious 
criterion ;  for  m  some  particular  years 
brewers  and  maltsters  speculated  more 
largely  than  they  did  in  others.  If  he 
(Mr.  W.)  were  to  strike  an  average,  he 
should  rather  take  the  three  years  before 
the  late  war,  1791,  1792,  and  1793  ;  and, 
computing  it  from  them  he  found,  that  al- 
though the  population  of  the  country  was 
at  the  time  only  eight  millions,  there  waa 
as  great  a  consumption  of  malt  as  during 
the  years  1821,  1822,  and  182S,  when 
the  population  had  increased  to  eleven 
millions.  Although  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  motion,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
duty  on  malt  lowered,  from  a  conviction, 
that  the  reduction  would  be  attended 
with  benefit,  to  the  people  and  to  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Denison  would  support  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  his ;  hon.  friend  had 
demonstrated,* that  the  alteration  would 
save  a  large  sura  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
materially  serve  the  poorer  classes.  The 
saving  might  be  over-rated;  but  that  it 
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would  be  very  considerable  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
going  into  the  committee,  wliere  alone 
they  could  ascertain  the  precise  amount. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said,  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  were 
supplied  from  the  public  breweries.  This 
was  the  case,  he  would  admit,  in  London ; 
but  it  was  not  in  town  that  the  rich  in-- 
curred  the  great  consumption  of  beer,  but 
in  their  larger  establishments  in  the  coun* 
try,  where  the  old  style  of  hospitality  was 
maintained,  and  where  the  rich  man  could 
supply  himself  with  the  article  100  or  ISO 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  poor  person. 
A  reduction  of  the  beer  duty  was  not 
only  called  for  on  the  score  of  jus|ice  and 
economy,  but  to  promote  the  morals  of 
the  people,  by  counteracting  the  perw 
nicious  practice  of  dram-drinking.  He 
sliould  tlieretbre  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  there  was  no  tax 
more  evaded  than  the  tax  on  malr.  The 
number  of  private  maltsters  who  contrived 
to  carry  on  their  business  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  Excise  officers,  was  incon« 
ccivab'c  to  those  who  had  not  the  means 
of  inquiring  into  the  subject.  To  increase 
this  tax  would  increase  the  evil,  and  he 
should  therefore  oppose  the  transfer  of 
the  beer  duty  to  malt.  There  were  no 
complaints  of  the  beer  tax  ns  an  unequal 
tax,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
that  it  was  not  felt  to  be  such  by  the  peo- 
ple. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  reduced 
a  part  of  the  malt  tax,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  result  would  be  most  beneficial  both 
to  the  revenue  and  to  the  agricultural 
interest. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  was  sorry  he  could 
not  support  the  motion  of  the  non.  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon.  If  there  was  an  ine- 
quality in  the  beer  tax,  it  was  an  inequa. 
lity  which  had  existed  from  the  very  origin 
of  the  Excise.  It  was  known  that  the  tax 
on  beer  was  a  part  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venue of  the  Excise,  given  to  Charles  2nd 
in  lieu  of  the  wards  and  liveries ;  while  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  William,  that 
the  landed  interest  would  submit  to  a  malt 
tax,  justly  considering  it  as  a  species  of 
land  tax,  because  the  great  consumption 
of  malt  was  in  the  beer  given  to  farmers* 
labourers.  Now,  he  thought  that,  so  far 
from  amending  an  inequality  by  adopting 
the  proposed  motion,  they  would  be  ex^ 
actly  introducing  one.  The  existing  one 
was  only  apparent,  while  the  proposed 
substitute  would  be  real.    The  true  way 


of  looking  at  any  large  tax  vasr  to  wifcdfei 
its  general  operation ;  and  be  denied  Ihait 
in  the  present  case,  the  dutiea  were  pftrtiii^i 
Let  them  look  at  the  weight  which  at  pre^*^ 
sent  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  landed 
interest.    They  had  to  bear  almost  ezcli»- 
sively  the  poor-rates*    They  had  exclu- 
sively the  conveyance  of  vagranta,  tbs- 
county-rates,  the  high-ways,  and  aeveral 
other  local  imposts,  which  did  not  beloiiK 
to  other  classes  of  the  cocnmonitj.    ij 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  sort  of 
boon  should  be  given  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, as  a  compeotttion  for  these  ex- 
clusive burthens.    If  the  boo.  gentleman 
wished  for  absolute  equdity,  be  might  wm 
well  press  for  the  repeal  of  the  legacy 
duty,  because  it  pressed  on  peraonai  pro- 
perty only;   the  legislature  having  oon* 
ceived,  in  Phasing  it,  that  the  land  was 
already  sufficiently  burthened  by  olhef 
impositions.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  country  towns,  many  of  the 
poor  people  brewed  their  own  beer;  and 
if  the  practice  was  not  more  ffeneral,  it 
was  on  account  of  the  duty,  aJreadj  too 
high,  which  was  levied  on  malt.     He  iraa 
firmly  convinced,   that  if  the    present 
motion  were  carried,  the  poorer  clasaea» 
instead  of  being  served,  would  be  injared. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  analogy 
between  the  case  of  England  and  of  Ire^ 
land.    There  was  no  consumption  of  beer 
in  Ireland,  as  there  was  in  England,  either 
among  the  rich  or  poor;  for  the  rich  H 
that  country  drank  wine,  and  the  poor 
whisky.     Agriculture  in  Ireland  was  not 
btirthcned  with  the  poor-rates,  the  land- 
tax,  and  such  assessments.     Not  concur- 
ring  in   the  opinion  that  benefit  would 
accrue  from  (he  adoption  of  this  motion, 
he  must  give  it  his  opposition. 

Captain  Maberly  said,  there  was  an  in- 
consistency in  the  argument  of  the  hoo« 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  and  who 
had  at  first  contended  that  it  was  improper 
to  remove  this  tax,  because,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  taxes  on  load  were  unequal. 
He  told  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
land  paid  the  poor-rates,  the  county-rates, 
&c.  which  personal  property  did  not  pay, 
and  that  therefore  the  taxation  waa  une- 
qual ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  atatedt 
that  personal  property  waa  charged  with 
the  legacy  duty,  and  the  tax  on  the  pro- 
bate of  wills,   which  the  land  was  not 
charged  with.    While  the  hon.  gentleman 
contended  for  the  inequality  of  the  system 
of  taxation,  as  it  affected  land,  he,  with 
the  same  breath,  adoiitted  that  it  was 
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wiibsUnding  whit  had  beeD  Raid  by  sd 
Hdd,  geDtleman  opposite,  ho  would  con- 
tend, that  if  the  sgnculturBl  portion  of  that 
HouM  undentrwd  their  own  clear,  dis- 
tinct interest,  they  would  adopt  tJie  prin- 
ciple  of  a  more  eoiia)  taxation.  They  all 
seemed  to  ar^ue  the  question  as  if  this  tax 


equal.  The  dianceUor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  contended,  that  the  taking  off  ofihe 
beer  duty  would  driie  the  poor  to  the 
public  house.  But,  did  he  not  know,  that 
if  they  took  oiT  the  duty  on  beer,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  ofa  much  greater  number 
of  the  poor  to  drink  it  at  home,  because 
at  present  beer  could  not  behawked  abroad 
in  quantities  convenient  for  the  poor  to 
pvrchase  aod  consume  at  home?  He 
thought  the  arguments  of  his  hon.  relative 
bad  not  been  answered,  and  should  there- 
fore vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Akhorp  said,  that  on  the  best 
eonside ration  he  had  been  able  to  give  to 
the  subject,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  rote 
against  the  motion.  He  thought  bis  hon. 
frieud  proceeded  on  the  old  fallacy,  that 
two  and  two  in  taxation  always  made  four. 
Ho  calculated  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to  dOi  on  the  effect  of  the  measure  in  re- 
docing  the  expense  of  collection.  From 
the  great  inducetnents  to  fraud,  he  thought 
that  reduction  would  not  be  practicable,  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  C\  Smilk  opposed  the  motion  for 
going  iDto  a  committee. 

t/R.  Maberhi  replied.  He  said,  that 
the  propositions  contained  in  his  motion 
went  to  shew  the  inequality  that  existed 
in  the  duties  on  malt  and  beer ;  and  he 
had  heard  no  argument  whatever  on  the 
other  side,  to  prove  that  that  inequality 
did  not  exist.  Indeed,  that  inequality 
was  quite  notorious;  notwithatandiog 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  opposed  his  motion  for  a  committee. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  saving,  which 
he  had  estimated  at  29fi,000/.,  had  been 
overstated ;  but  his  statement  was  founded 
upon  the  apportionment  oS  the  commts* 
sioners  themselves  ;  and  then,  to  his  as- 
hmishment)  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  "  Oh!  you  roust  not  depend 
en  those  atateroenigj  they  are  not  cor- 
rect." Was  it  not  monstrous  to  hear  it 
advanced  in  that  House,  by  a  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  House  was 
not  to  depend  upon  his  own  accounts  ^ 
What  other  ^de  had  a  member  to  go  by, 
than  the  public  documents  which  were  pre- 
sented for  bis  inspection  ?  Upon  these 
documents,  however,  lie  should  stand; 
for  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  advanced  a  single  areument  to  refute 
the  inferences  which  he  liad  drawn  from 
tbem.  He  considered  the  present  system 
a  most  unfair,  unequal,  and  oppressive 
land  tax,  of  ihe  worst  description,  be- 
cause it  tell  upen  tlie  comuiner.     Nut- 


folk  had  expressed  his  surprisci  that  hav- 
ing failed  last  year,  he  should  again  brinft 
forward  the  proposition  now ;  but  he  could 
assure  that  hon.  member,  that  he  would 
do  the  same  thing  next  year,  and  repeat 
it  every  year,  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House.  The  tax  which 
he  now  sought  to  remove  was  that  under 
which  all  the  frauds  had  been  committed, 
namely,  the  mixing  of  the  article ;  for 
upon  the  maltii^,  according  to  the  evi- 
d^ce  of  the  officers  of  Excite  who  had 
been  examined,  although  the  frauds  were 
formerly  considerable,  they  were  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Much  baA-been  said  re- 
specting domestic  brewing.  He  thought 
it  was  desirable,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  practised  it ;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  skill  and  advantages  of  the 
public  brewer,  there  was  little  saving  in 
It :  but  he  thought  that,  if  all  the  dutiea 
were  equalized,  and  if  all  the  beer  which 
was  consumed  was  manufactured  by  the 
public  brewers,  it  would  be  had  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms.  The  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  said,  that  he  was 


disposed  to  argue  that  an  et^uality  of 
duties  was  the  proper  principle  for  legis- 
lation :  but,  when  it  was  distinctly  shewn 


the  face  of  the  motion  that  this  inequa- 
lity existed,  he  would  not  consent  to  en- 
force the  principle  which  he  approved. 
Even  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  after 
such  a  declaration,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ought  to  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  S6t  Noes 
ISO. 

Litt  of  the  Minority. 

Anson,  hon.  G.  Leonard,  T.  B. 

Barret^  S.  H,  Maberly,  W.  L. 

B«Di]«t,  hon.  U.  G.  Mackintosh,  sir  J. 

Beraal,  R.  Maitio,  J. 

Blight,  H.  Newport,  sir  J, 

Buttsrworth,  J.  Nugent,  lord 

DeoiiaD,  J,  Rice,T  S. 

FeTgiuson,  sir  R.  Robarts,  G. 

Hobhnuse,  J.  C.  Robsrtt,  A.  W. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  C.  Smith,  John. 

Leader,  W.  Smith,  Wiltiani. 


lOJIj  HOUSE  01-  COMMONS, 

Si,lef,  1).  ^Vood,  M. 

Tkriirv,  ritibt  bon.  G.  Tellers. 

\Vliitl>read,  S.  C.  Maberly,  J. 

Williami,  \V.  liume,  Jtuepb. 

Mutiny  Rill^-Corporal  PuKiaii- 
wtsT  IN  THB  Abmy.]  On  the  ortlur  of 
the  (lay  fur  the  third  reading  of  Uic  Mu- 


graceful  chutiietnent.  Tlie  o 
was,  ihiit  the  character  of  the  i 
coruiderably  improved,  and  the  state 
dicciplinc  liad  become  much  superior 
wbst  it  was  at  anj  former  period.  TI 
punishment  which  had  been  adopted  in  i 
■tesd  was  solitary  conGnement ;  sad  tt 
House  would  be  lurpriied  to  hear,  ttu 

..      ,  ,  eight  or  ten  days  was  genenllj  the  longe 

Mr.  Ilame  «aid,  lie  had  pivcn  notice)  on  >  period  of  confinement.    There  were  Hin 

a  fjrnicr  occuion,  of  hi*  intent  tun  to  pro-  |  gtages  of  imprisonment:  one  of  three  da^ 

Cofc  a  clause  tobu  added  1 1  thL'  Mutiny  !  one  of  sii.  and  a  third  of  teoda^s,  duni 
ill,  u'licii  that  subject  f.huul<l  ugain  be  \  wliicb,  the  offenders  were  kept  la  solitai 
brougiit  under  llic  conHidciMtion  of  the  j  confinement,  and  Eubjecled  to  irooa  u 
IIoiiFL'.  lie  should  now  read  to  the  alterations  in  their  food  according  as  di 
House  llic  clause  which  lie  meunt  to  pro-  case  required,  Wheoeict  a  man  wi 
pose:  it  whs  this  —  ■■  And  be  it  further  '  puniabed  twice  for  the  same  offence,  ihei 
enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  in-  were  two  condemned  battoUons  to  whit 
fliiTE  corporal  punisbmenl,  by  flogging,  on 
uiiy  private  Roldier,  corpoi^l,  or  non-com- 
miibtuned  oflicer,  in  the  army  or  niilitift 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  thing  Jieruin 
lUntnincd  to  the  contrary  notwiihktand- 
iiig."  In  a  furmcc  snuge  of  the  bill,  when 
lie  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  ilie  coniient 
of  the  lloiiFc  to  this  clause,  and  unfor- 
tunately without  success,  he  hod  t 


aim 


:  argumeui 

*  to  r 


nind,    as  fil 


he  was  reduced;  the  one  woa  kept  f 
characters  of  the  worst  description ;  to  t 
second,  soldiers  were  sentenced  fromwbc 
reform  and  improvement  were  expect* 
But  even  in  these  regiments,  corporal  p 
nisbmentR  were  seldom  resorted  to^Bod  t 
consequence  was,  thatofficers  who  form  ei 
had  been  adverse  to  ibe  abolition  of  tl 
practice,  and  who  had  been  convioct 
fomented  them- i  thai,  without'floe|in^,  discipline  coui 
kcly  to  prevail  j  not  be  maintvoed  in  the  army,  had  oo 


upon  the  House  to  adont  it.  He  w»i  not ;  conipietcly  chaitged  their  opinkms,  wc 
bod  become  converts  to  the  mote  humai 
system,  by  which  thay  fonitd  tlie  chars 
ter  of  the  men  was  much  ioipioved,  k 
the  system  of  training  rendered  less  dil 
cult.  Now,  he  saw  no  reason  why  L 
same  effects  nu^bt  not  follow  the  foo 
caute  in  the  £Dglish  army.  He  cou 
not  say  what  hope  was  held  out  of  pr 
motion  in  the  army  of  that  country,  b 
with  respect  to  tlie  British  army,  t 
encouragement  and  prospect  of  pn>nioti< 
was  very  trifling :  in  fact,  the  door  of  a 
vancemcnt  was  almost  closed,  and  no  mi 
would  now  enter  our  service  ■*  a  priva 
soldier  witli  any  hope  of  promotion.  Bi 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  such  expect 
tions,  if  the  odious  practice  of  torture  ai 
flogging  were  abolished,  many  men  wot 
go  into  the  army  for  six  or  aeyen  yea 
and  then,  after  the  experience  th^  1 
gained,  and  the  discipline  to  which  tli 
had  been  subjected,  they  might  return 
civil  society  much  improved,  and  enab 
to  confer  a  service  upon  the  commuDi 
But,  no  man  could  now  enter  the  sen 
and  say,  that  in  an  unguarded  mornent 
might  not  commit  some  act  which  a 
officer  might  interpret  bto  an  offei 
deserving  of  serious  puniabment,  in  c 
eetjuence  of  which  he  oucht  be  diagca 


a  of  any  additional  argument  which 
he  could  urge  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  this 
question  ;  but,  tiincc  he  had  last  addreiseil 
the  House  on  the  subject,  he  !iad  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  oSicer 
who  liftd  served  in  the  army  of  Wortem- 
herg,  from  whom  he  hod  obtained  some 
information  which  might  not  he  uninslrue- 
tivc,  in  considering  ihiu  subject.  It  ap- 
peared, then,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  late  king,  the  system  of  flogging  had 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent :  it  was 
Irequenily  retorted  lo,  but  the  severest 
puiiiNliment' rarely  exceeded  a  hundred 
canes.  However,  this  species  of  chastise- 
ment was  considered  so  dicgraceful,  and 
had  80  demoralising  an  effect  upon  the 
men,  that  they  became  callous  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  value  of  character;  and  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  that,  from  day 
to  day,  the  punishnient  was  repeated  on  the 
same  individual ;  and  the  only  effect  it  pro- 
duced was,  to  harden  the  offender,  without 
in  the  least  degree  restoring  that  disci- 
pline, to  accomplish  which,  this  severity 
had  been  resorted  to.  Upon  the  accession 
of  the  present  king,  however,  a  different 
course  was  adopted,  and  at  present 
man  in  the  army  was  subjected  to  lliis  dis- 
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for  liie,  at)d  diBqualiSed^  fbr' returning  to 


an  intercourse  with  societ J.     Surely  noW|    abolish' the  practice  of  corporal  punish<- 


when  the  civilized  views  of  modem  tiroes 
were  calling  for  a  reform  in  our  crininal 
code,  we  should  not  be  backward  in  en- 
deavouring to  try  it  in  the  military  system. 
He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  interfere 
with  the  troops  abroad ;  but,  at  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  he  thought  the  expe- 
rinient  might  be  tried  with  advantage  on 
the  army  stationed  within  the  united  king- 
dom.  At  a  time  when  we  were  legislating 
for  the  brute  creation — a  measure  which 
he  was  disposed  to  support  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable — it  would  ill  become  the 
House  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
This  barbarous  punishment  was  productive 
oF  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  service, 
and  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the 
soldiers.  Disgrace  followed  each  inflic- 
tion, and  it  must,  in  a  certain  degree, 
blunt  the  feelings  of  those  officers  who 
were  compelled  to  witness  such  disgrace- 
ful scenes.  The  proposition  which  he 
submitted,  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be 
an  innovation  upon  the  privilege  of  the 
Crown.  The  king,  he  admitted,  was  the 
guardian  of  the  discipline  of  the  army ; 
but  that  discipline  was  laid  down  in  the 
Bill  which  they  were  now  discussing,  and 
the  House  had  consequently. the  power  to 
mark  out  any  course  which  it  might  think 
prudent  to  adopt.  He  trusted  that,  unless 
it  could  be  shewn  that  some  danger  would 
arise  from  the  proposition  he  was  about 
to  submit,  the  House  would  consent  to 
his  motion  with  which  he  meant  to  con- 
clude, namely,  for  leave  to  bring  up  a 
clause  *<  to  prohibit  corporal  punishment 
in  the  army.*' 

Sir  H,  Vivian  saidj  he  fully  apprecia- 
ted those  humane  sentiments  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
The  policy  of  carrying  into  execution 
those  feelings,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
he,  as -a  commanding  officer,  freely  admit- 
ted; and,  he  was  sure,  he  might  add, 
that  there  was  no  commanding  officer  in 
the  service,  who  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
lax the  severity  of  punishment,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  prudence  and  whole- 
some discipline.  But,  he  must  at  the 
same  time  uke  leave  to  state,  that  it  was 
no  slight  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  Illustrious  individual  who  presided 
over  the  army  with  so  much  advantage  to 
the  country;  it  was  no. trifling  censure 
on  those  who  held  the  rank  of  general 
officers,  to  suppoie  that  they  would  not 


colne  finrward  at  once,  and  endeavour  to 


ment,  if  it  could  at  all  be  effected  with 
safety  to  the  army.  But,  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  by  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
that  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  huma- 
nity. He  could  tell  those  gentlemen, 
that  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  service; 
were  as  deeply  interested  as  they  were, 
in  the  happiness  of  their  fellows,  and  that 
their  hearts  beat  as  responsive  to  the  best 
feelings  of  human  nature. .  In  his  life  he 
had  never  conversed  with  an  officer  on 
the  subject,  who  did  not,  whilst  he  la- 
mented the  necessity  of  the  continuances 
of  the  practice,  declare  at  the  same  time# 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  proposal  that 
could  with  safety  be  introduced  .as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system.  But,  if 
flogging  was  such  a  disgrace,  why  was  itr 
not  sought  to  be  abolished  in  our  public, 
schools?  Did  not  gentlemen  knew  that 
youths  of  sixteen  and  seTonteen  years  of 
age— youths  of  education  and  refinement, 
and  fine  feelings  too— were  still  subjected 
to  this  punishment  ?  If  it  was  a  questioo 
of  feeling  merely,  why  did  we  not  do  away 
with  capital  punishment  in  our  penal 
code  ?  The  reason  was  this,  because  all 
men  were  convinced  that  it  could  not  be 
abolished,  consistently  with  the  public 
security.  Gentlemen  were  very  little 
aware  of  the  consequences  that  would 
result  from  the  system  they  were  advo- 
cating. He  would  mention  a  curious 
circumstance  that  had  come  to  his  oi^n 
knowledge*  About  ten  years  ago,  he 
had  been  commander  of  a  regiment,  about 
a  thousand  strong:  amongst  the  men 
considerable  irregularities  had  manifested 
themselves  of  a  sudden ;  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  discover,  until, 
upon  inquiry  of  the  adjutant,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  men  had  got  a  notion 
into  their  heads  that  sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  done  away  with  corporal  punishment  in 
the  army.  It  had  been  very  truly  observed, 
that  "  an  army  without  discipline  was 
more  dangerous  to  its  friends  than  ita 
foes."  In  considering  this  snbiect,  it  waa 
necessary  to  examine  not  merely  the  dis- 
cipline, but  the  ofiences  which  soldiers  ge- 
nerally committed.  Details,  he  knew,  on 
the  auDJect,  must  be  uninteresting ;  but  he 
trusted  the  House  would  excuse  him. 
It  was  well  known  that  soldiers  were  re- 
cruited, generally  speaking,  from  amongst 
the  lowest  class  of^  the  community,  and 
almost  always  they  were  men  of  the  wild- 
est and  muft  ungovernable  dcscriptionf 
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He  bad  no  obfection  whttever  t%  thli ; 
for  to  that  be  attributed  (he  laid  it  with- 
out vanity)  the  Buperior  valour  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  British  soldier  over  every 
other  in  the  world.  He  had  generally 
found  that  the  soldier  who  was  the  first 
to  break  over  the  barrack  wall,  was  the 
foremost  on  service  to  break  into  the  eiie« 
miea*  quarters*  Over  men  of  this  charac- 
ter it  was  necessary  to  exercise  strong 
control ;  since,  if  they  were  not  control 
led  themselves,  it  was  not  improbable 
they  might  attempt  to  control  others. 
The  besetting  sin  of  this  description  of 
men  was  drunkenness.  Now,  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  got 
drunk  ought  to  be  flogged,  far  from  it ; 
his  practice  in  his  own  regiment  had  been 
▼cry  different ;  but  he  did  mean  to  say, 
that  the  power  to  flog  any  man  who  had 
80  offended  should  still  remain  in  the 
hands  in  which  it  was  now  vested.  It 
was  said,  that  solitary  confinement  would 
have  as  strong  an  cTOCt  upon  the  men  as 
severe  flosging.  He  would  ask  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  new  mode  of  punishment, 
what  they  would  do  under  the  following 
circumstances?  It  was  well  known  to 
every  officer  in  the  service,  that  about  the 
settling  day,  there  was  nearly  always  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  offences ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  extraordinary  to  have 
fifty  or  aixty  men  offending  at  once. 
Now,  could  he  place  each  of  these  men 
in  solitary  confinement?  And  if  he  could, 
what  would  be  its  effect  ?  Why  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  punish  those  who 
had  not  offended,  by  throwing  upon  their 
shoulders  the  duty  of  those  who  had. 
He  must  likewise  object  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  extra  drills  for  corporal  punish- 
■lent.  The  drill  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  discipline  of  a  regiment,  and  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  bringing  it  into  con- 
tempt  with  those  who  must  he  subjected 
to  it,  by  making  it  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment. There  was  not,  however,  any  of 
these  objections  to  a  punishment  by  court- 
martial  ;  it  hung  over  the  head  of  every 
oflTcnder,  and,  as  none  of  them  knew  on 
whom  it  might  fall,  it  kept  all  in  a  state 
of  salutary  alarm.  Allowing,  however, 
that  solitary  confinement  and  extra  drill 
might  have  the  proposed  effect  in  time  of 
peace,  what  was  to  bo  done  in  time  of 
war?  Whilst  an  army  was  marching 
through  an  enemy's  country,  how  was 
the  straggler  or  the  marauder  to  be  con- 
signed either  to  extra  drill  or  solitary  con- 
finement?     It  hud  been  argued  a  few 
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nights  ago,  that  the  dtaorganited  atatc  of 
our  anny  during  the  retreat  to  Coruniia 
showed  the  inefficacy  of  the  aeverity  of 
our  punishments.    Bat,  to  thu  arguaieDl 
he  begged  leave  to  reply ,  by  stating,  that 
our  army  was  at  that  time  disorganiaed, 
not  so  much  from  want  of  discipliae,  as 
from  the  absolute  state  of  exhaustion  to 
which  it  was  reduced,  by  the  almost  in- 
credible   fatigues  and  privations  it  had 
undergone.    As  he  had  upon  that  occa* 
sion  brought  np  the  rear,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  claim   some  credit  with  the 
House,  when  he  stated,  that  many  of  our 
brave  fellows  did  not  receive  any  prori* 
sions  after  leaving  Astorga.    Hunger,  it 
was  said  would  break  thrmigb  stone  widls  ; 
and  it  could  not  surprise  any  reflecting 
person,  that  many  of  our  poor  stragglers 
did  upon  that  occasion  take   by    force 
those  provisions  which  they  could  not  get 
by  any  other  means.    The  French  army, 
however,  whose  high  disdplfne  had  been 
so  much  extolled  on  a  former  evening,  in 
their  retreat  through  the  south  of  France, 
a  country    which    abounded    in    prowi* 
sions,  and  from  which  we  had  drawn  plen- 
tiful supplies  after  they  had  left  it— the 
French  army,  he  repeated,  in  that  retreat, 
not  conducted  in  a  horry-^ad  commit- 
ted so  many  atrocities  on  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  inhabitants^  that  they 
literally  welcomed  the  British  soldiers  as 
so  many  liberators.    Indeed,  French  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  had  recently  adrai rted, 
that  the  perfect  discipline  which  our  army 
then  observed  was  worth  to  it  as  much  as 
10,000  men.    The  gallant  officer   then 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  at  present  he 
thought  that  commanding  officers  might 
preserve  the  discipline  of  their  regiments 
without  flogging;  because,  in    general, 
they  did  not  consist  of  more  than  ^SO 
men,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  select- 
ed for  their  good  character,  whose  places 
could  easily  be  filled  up,  and  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  heavy  punishment  to  receive 
their  discharge.    But  what  would  be  the 
case,  when  regiments  coniisted  of  1,400 
or  1 ,500  men  ?   or  when,  as  in  the  last 
war,  so  high  a  bounty  was  oflfered,  that  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  men  to  desert 
firom  one  regiment,  and  enlist  in  another, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  pocketing  it  ?     He 
would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
mention  an  instance  which  had  come   un- 
der his  own  observation.    One  roorningv 
some  men  dressed  in  smock  frocks  came 
into    the    barrack-ynrd  to  be    enlisted; 
He  thought.. they  appealed,  rather  aui»pi* 
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ttpm.  Hb  asked  them  whether  they  had 
efer  heen  in  the  army;  they  said  oo.  It 
was  DO  time  to  refuse  men,  and  aooprd- 
iacly  they  were  enlisted.  However,  they 
ooiy  got  part  of  their  bounty*  aod  he  ^?e 
directions  that  they  should  he  strictly 
watched,  and  he  found  out  that  within 
six  weeks  they  had  received  their  bounty 
firom  another  regiment,  and  had  come 
down  to  them  on  furlough.  Now,  he 
should  wish  to  know,  what  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  men  of  that  de- 
scription, if  we  did  away  with  flogging  ? 
There  was  one  custom  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  discontinue. 
It  was  the  utage  to  send  soldiers  who 
had  conducted  uiemselves  improperly  at 
home*  out  to  what  were  called  the  con« 
demned  regiments  such  as  the  60th  ;  and 
it  frequently  occurred  that,  if  they  were 
good  soldiers,  they  speedily  obtained  pro- 
motion, by  being  made  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
wrote  home  to  their  friends,  declaring 
that  they  were  never  so  happy  in  their 
lives  be&re ;  end  this  operated  asaboun- 
ty  on  misconducts  He  thought,  there- 
fore  tbst  no  soldier  sent  abroad  under 
such  circumstances  should  be  so  promo* 
ted  for  three  years.  To  conduce.  If, 
by  any  means  non*  gentlemen  could  in- 
stil into  our  soldiery  an  idea,  not  only 
thai  they  were  themselves  disgraced  by 
being  flogged,  but  that  a  regiment  was 
also  disgraced  by  having  a  man  flogged 
in  it,  no  doubt  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  army ;  but,  until 
such  a  feeling  was  generated  among  them, 
he  must  contend  for  the  necessityt  much 
as  he  lamented  it,  of  vesting  in  courts 
martial  the  power  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Entertaining  such  opinions,  he 
could  not  give  his  consent  to  tlie  propo* 
fition  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber«. 
deen. 

Sir  R.  FergusiOfif  although  he  agreed 
in  much  of  what  had  just  fallen  from  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend,  yet  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  and  should  certainly 
vote  for  the  amendment.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  proposed  experiment 
could  never  be  made  at  a  properer  time 
than  the  present.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  had  told  the  House  he  had  done 
the  utmost  he  could  to  prevent  corporal 
punishmeqt  in  his  own  regiment.  He  was 
well  persuaded  of  that,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  his  hon.  and  sallant  friend's  charac- 
ter.   There  was  atoo,  be  wu  most  ready  to 


allow,  Mreat  change  generally  on  this  sub* 
ject.  When  he  (sir  R.  F.)  first  command- 
ed a  regiment,  it  was  conceived  requisite 
to  punish  every  venial  offence  by  flog- 
ging, and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he 
had  too  frequently  consrated  to  the  in- 
fliction. But  latterly  he  saw  the  folly  of 
the  thing,  and  had  tried  as  much  as  he 
could  to  do  it  away ;  and,  since  that  pe* 
riod,  he  had  seen  several  regiments  highly 
disciplined,  in  which  corporal  punishment 
was  wholly  unknown.  As  the  clause  was 
restricted  to  our  troops  at  home;  and  as  the 
vote  was  an  annual  one,  on  those  grounds 
and  on  those  alone,  he  would  support  the 
clause.  He  knew  there  were  difficulties  at* 
tendant  on  the  question.  But  reallyi  in  the 
present  state  of  the  army,  it  was  much  bet* 
ter,  when  a  man  committed  any  serious  oi^ 
fence,  to  Send  him  out  of  the  regiment,  it 
being  so  easy  to  supply  his  place.  If  hia 
hon.  friend's  clause  nad  ettended  to  roi^ 
giments  on  service  abroad,  he  would  have 
opposed  it  ?  For  no  man  who  had  seen 
anything  of  military  service,  could  bsM* 
lieve  that  it  was  practicable  to  preaerva 
order  on  a  line  of  march,  without  a  power 
of  inflicting  summary  punishasent.  In 
what  other  way  cduld  marauders  and  felons 
be  kept  down  under  such  circumstances  { 
He  sincerely  believed,  that  when  anarrojr 
was  on  foreign  service,  the  fear  of  the 
summary  punishment  was  necessary  for 
its  security.  But  his  hon.  friend's  propo- 
sition was  only  for  an  experiment  at  home 
and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  it* 

Lord  Paimerston  observed,  that  hia 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  near  him  (sir  H. 
Vivian)  had  so  ably  stated  the  merits  of 
the  question  that  it  remained  for  him 
only  to  add  a  very  few  words.  In  fact, 
the  last  part  of  what  had  just  £allen  from 
the  hon.  general  opposite,  almost  exceed* 
ed  the  principle  for  which  he  (  lord  P.) 
contenoed.  The  only  difference  between 
them  being  as  to  the  extent  The  hon« 
general  considered  the  power  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  applicable  to  foreign  jBitT^ 
vice.  He  (lord  r.)  thousht  it  as  appli- 
cable to  home  service.  It  was  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  the  punishment  was  not 
abused:  that  the  practice  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  was  much  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly  4  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  it  had  been  so  dimi* 
nished.  The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  went  to  take  away 
a  power,  which  he  (lord  P.)  contended 
was  absolutely  necessary.    It   went   to 
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abolish  it  too^  oot  In  remote  ttationii 
where  the  power -of  iDflictinff  corporal 
punishment  might  be  more  liable  to  abuse, 
but  to  abolish  it  at  home,  where  its  abuse 
must  of  necessity  be  less,  subject  as  it 
was  to  so  much  more  immediate  and  ope- 
rative a  check. 

TheHouse  then  divided — For  the  Clause 
47 :  Against  it  127 :  Majority  80. 
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List  of  the 

AlleD,  J.  II. 
Altliorp,  vise. 
Baring,  Alex. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Birchy  J. 
Bond.  J. 
Bridges,  sir.  J. 
Colborne  N.  W.  R. 
DenifOD,  W.J. 
DuncannoD|  vise. 
FcrgussoD,  sir  R. 
Grcnfall,  P. 

Gurncy,  H- 
Hutchinson,  hon.C.II. 
James,  W. 
Kennedy,  T.  F» 
Lamby  bon.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
liovd,  S.  J. 
Lusbiogton,  S. 
Leader,  W, 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Martin,  J. 


Minority, 

Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Pamell,  sir  11. 
Phillips,  G. 
Philips,  G.  n. 
Riee,  T.  S. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
SmiUi,  J. 
Smith,  R. 
Stanley, lord 
Sykes,  D. 

Tierney,  rt.  bon.  G. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Westecn,  C.  C. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  M. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

Tellers. 

Ilume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 


Mr.  Hume  next  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  purchase  of  commissions 
was  at  present  effected,  contrary  to  the 
regulation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  only  was  allowed  to 
be  given  for  them.  He  believed  many 
gentlemen  were  not  aware  of  the  decla- 
ration which  officers  made  when  they 
purchased  promotion.  That  declaration 
was  as  follows  '<  I  do  declare  and  certify, 
on  the  word  and  honour  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  that  I  did  not  allow  in  any 
way  or  manner,  more  than  the  sum  of—, 
as  the  fair  value  of  the  said  commission." 
And  underneath  were  the  following  words 
— •<  I  hereby  also  declare,  that  I  have 
made  no  clandestine  bargain  with  respect 
to  the  said  commission."  Now,  notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  there  was  scarce- 
ly one  case  in  ten,  in  which  officers  re- 
ceived tlieir  commissions  at  the  regula- 
tion price,  though  they  thus  certified  that 
jGeict.  The  commander  of  the  forces  and 
the  secretary  at  war  could  not  be  igno- 
raot  of  what  was  done,  and  ought,  there- 
ibre,  to  cancel  such  a  usele^  declaration. 


Year  after  year,  the  Jobbing  and  traflRc  h 
commissioDS  was  carried  on.  He  belierec 
there  was  not  an  officer  who  did  not  cod^ 
sider  this  to  be  a  regulation  which  ought 
immediatdy  to  be  discontinued.  With  i 
view  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  he 
would  move  for  the  introductioaof  a  cbuMe 
stating,  «  That  officers  be  not  reqnved 
to  maike  a  certificate,  that  thej  have  piir« 
chased  their  commissiom  at  the  regula* 
tion  price.**  The  situation  of  officen,  k 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  pre< 
sent  declaration,  was  exceedingly  anpiea* 
sant.  They  were  obliged  to  certi^  on 
their  word,  that  which,  if  they  were 
placed  in  a  jury-box,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled on  oath  to  deny.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  a  respect  for  the  honour  ol 
the  army  would  induce  the  House  to  ap- 
prove of  this  clause. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  admitted,  thai  undei 
the  present  order,  officers  were  placed  in 
a  roost  unpleasant  situation.  Fullj  per 
suaded  of  this,  he  had  made  it  his  dutj 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  found 
it  was  under  coDsideration  in  the  propei 

Quarter,  to  recall  this  veiy  objectiooaole 
eclarationor  certificate  fhearj.  Gen- 
tlemen should,  however,  recollect,  that 
this  certificate  was  introduced  to  remedy 
a  great  evil ;  namely,  the  constant  traffiiG 
in  commissions,  by  which  the  officers  ol 
the  army  had  been  most  seriously  injured. 
The  duke  of  York  was  anxious,  by  the 
regulation  relative  to  the  price  of  com- 
missions, to  preserve  and  secure  the  inter- 
ests of  the  less  wealthy  officers.  Under 
that  regulation,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
junior  officer  however  rich,  to  step  over 
the  head  of  a  senior  officer,  so  long  aa  the 
latter  had  the  means  of  putting  down  the 
stipulated  price  for  his  commission,  which 
was  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  It 
certainly  was  fitting,  in  altering  the  •yW'- 
tem,  to  take  care  that  the  door  should 
not  be  again  opened  to  that  extensiTe 
jobbing  which  prevailed  before  the  certi- 
ficate was  introduced.  He  knew,  bow- 
ever,  that  that  form  was  viewed  with  hos- 
tile feelings  by  the  army;  and  he  had 
learned  from  a  source  on  which  he  could 
implicitly  rely,  that  measures  were  in 
contemplation  for  recalling  this  objec- 
tionable certificate.  Under  these  circom< 
stances,  he  conceived  it  would  be  wronf 
to  agree  to  the  clause  proposed  by  thi 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  should  therefon 
vote  against  it. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  be* was  certainlj 
desirous  •  that  this  d^cfantion  should  bi 
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done  away  with  without  the  interference 
of  the  House,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  say»  that  it  was  to 
be  so.  But  be  wished  to  hear  it  also  from 
the  noble  Secretary  at  war;  for  unless  he 
heard  it  from  him  he  must  vote  for  his  hon. 
friend's  motion.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  said,  that  the  declaration  was  inten- 
ded to  prevent  jobbing.  But,  did  not 
jobbing  exist  at  present  I  Could  a  young 
man  in  the  army,  wbo  desired  promotion, 
obtain  it,  except  after  endless  years  of  delay , 
unless  he  paid  double  the  regulation  price  ? 
Every  person  who  had  a  friend  in  any  of 
the  cavalry  or  hussar,  or  what  were  cal- 
led crack  regiments,  knew  the  enormous 
sums  that  were  given  for  promotion. 

Lord  Palmerston    observed,  that  this 
was  a  question  full  of  difficulty.    As  to 
the  clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
iQT  Aberdeen,  he  really  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it  as  the  hon.  gentleman  read 
it.     The  Mutiny  bill  had  been  described 
as  a  mass  of  unintelligible  clauses;  if  so, 
he  was  sure  its  character  would  not  be  im- 
proved, if  the  clause  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  were  added  to  it.    He  repeated, 
however,  that  the  subject  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties.   The  practice  itself  of  selling 
commissions  was  one  which,  fairly  esti- 
mating all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
it  decidedly  appeared  to  be  expedient  to 
continue.     It    brought  into    the    army 
many  persons  connected  with  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  and  diffused  a  spirit  that 
was  very    advantageous.    If,    nowever, 
commissions  were  fulowed  to  be  sold,   it 
was  obviously  necessary  to  limit  the  price 
that  was  to  be  paid  for  them;  for  it  not, 
and  if  every  officer  were  permitted  to  bid 
according  to  his  means  and  to  his  desire 
of  promotion,  abuses  would  take  place 
beyond  all  calculation.  'An   old  and  a 
poor  officer  would  never   get  forward. 
Junior  officers  would  overstep  the  most 
meritorious  seniors.    How,  then,  did  the 
regulation  in  question  apply  ?    First,  he 
would  take  the  case  of  a  commission  sold 
by  an  officer  in  one  regiment  to  an  officer 
in  another.    There,    there  could   be  no 
difficulty—no  danger  of  an  infraction  of 
the  regulation.  For  the  officer  who  wished 
to  sell,  applied  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  never  came  in  contact  with   the  .of- 
ficer who  wished  to  purchase.     He  would 
next  take  the  case  of  a  regimental  suc- 
cession.   Supoose  it  a  majority  that  was 
to  be  sold.     The  senior  captam  had  the 
pre-emption,  if  his  means  enabled  him  to 
purchase.    Now,  what  temptation  had  he 
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to  give  more  than  the  regulation  price? 
The  only  case  where  it  w  as  probable  that 
a  larger  sum  than  the  regulation  price 
was  given,  was  where  an  individual,  not 
disposed  to  sell,  was  tempted  by  the  sub- 
scription of  persons  who  wished  to  obtain 
a  step  in  promotion,  and  who  knew  that 
there  were  strong  claims  which  rendered 
it  infinitely  probable  that  the  coram issioji 
would  be  given  in  the  corps.  In  exchange 
to  half-pay,  the  danger  of  infraction  of 
the  regulation  was  less  than  in  any  other 
case;  for  the  officer  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  other  party.  He  applied  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  took  from  the  list  in  his  possession 
some  one  individual  to  place  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  officer  who  retired.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  in  the  case  which  he  had 
described  that  it  was  likely  an  officer 
would  be  tempted  to  do  that  which  was 
manifestly  improper.  As  his  hon.  and 
gallant  fnend  haa  stated,  the  expediency 
of  recalling  thisdeclaration  had  been  under 
consideration. ,  The  existmg  inconveni- 
ences had  for  some  time  been  felt ;  and  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  them 
by  increasing  the  price  of  commissions. 
Still,  however,  in  a  case  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  officers  were  exposed  to  a  temp- 
tation to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
ject, it  was  considered  desirable  that  the 
declaration  should  be  recalled.  Of  course 
when  he  said  that  this  recall  was  under 
consideration,  he  should  not  be  understood 
to  describe  any  specific  measure  which 
it  was  intended  to  adopt.  The  very,  fact 
of  the  declaration  being  under  consid- 
eration implied  that  no  specific  measure 
had  been  determined  on.  He  decidedly 
objected  to  the  hon.  gentleman^s  clause, 
however;  first,  because  as  far  as  he  could 
collect  the  import  of  it,  it  did  not  appear 
calculated  to  efiect  the  hon.  gentleman's 
own  object;  and,  secondly,  because  that 
object  was  under  the  consideration  of  those 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  such  ques- 
tions properly  belonged. 

Mr.  Grey  Bentiet  said,  he  had  some 
years  ago,  introduced  this  subject  to  the 
notice  of  parliament.  It  was  one  which 
nearly  concerned  the  honour  of  the  army; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  galling  to  gen- 
tlemen than  tobe  called  on  to  puttheir  names 
to  a  paper  of  this  kind,  well  knowing,  as 
they  did,  that  the  regulation  to  which  it 
referred  had  not  been  obeyed  Under  these 
circumistances,  he  trusted  that  the  comman- 
der-in-chief and  the  noble  lord  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  get  rid 
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oF  this  declaration.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  traffic  was  not  carried  on,-*just  in 
the  same  way  as  they  were  told  at  times 
that  a  scat  was  never  sold  in  that  House, 
and  that  a  voter  was  never  bribed  though 
every  body  out  of  the  House  knew  that 
feats  were  sold ;  and  there  were  not  a  few 
who  could  point  out  not  only  the  seats 
that  had  been  thus  obtained,  but  the  sums 
paid  for  them. 

Colonel  Dauikins  said,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  subscribing  the  certificate  in 
question  had  long  been  a  source  ofgricf 
sod  shame  to  the  army,  and  he  was  happy 
to  hear  that  the  commander-in-chief  con- 
templated an  alteration  of  system  with  re- 
spect to  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  must  oppose  the  clause  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen. 

Sir  H.  Vivian  was  anxious  that  the 
certificate  should  be  done  away  with,  but 
could  not  support  the  proposed  clause,  as 
it  was  not  the  proper  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  af\cr  the  reproba- 
tion which  the  system  had  met  witli  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  he  would  not 
press  his  motion,  but  would  beg  leave  to 
withdraw  the  clause. 

The  clause  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
bill  was  paucd. 

Irish  Protestant  Charter- 
Schools.]  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  mis- 
cellaneous Estimates,  Mr.  Goulburn  mov- 
ed, "That  21,615^  be  granted  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter 
[Schools  of  Ireland,  for  the  year  1814^" 
He  briefly  stated  the  reasons  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  call  for  a  larger 
vote  for  this  purpose,  in  the  present, 
than  in  the  former  year.  It  was  occasi- 
oned by  the  desire  of  the  government  to 
relieve  the  Foundling-hospital  from  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  children  who  had  now  arrived 
at  the  ace  of  13  or  14,  and  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  spread  over  the  difierent  char- 
ter-schools. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Protestant  char- 
ter-schools were  a  mere  charity,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  by  the  funds  which  had 
been  left  for  that  purpose.  If  parliament 
were  called  upon  to  grant  money,  it  should 
be  for  general  education,  and  not  for  the 
•ervice  of  a  particular  class.  Last  year 
the  right  hon.  secretary  pledged  his  word 
that  the  sum  demanded  this  year  would 
be  lest  than  it  was  then :  but  instead  of 
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that,  there  was  an  increase  of  4,615/. 
He  should  therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the 
reduction  promised  by  the  nght  hon.  se- 
cretary Isst  year,  move  as  an  amendment^ 
that  14,000/.  be  substituted  for  21,615/. 

Sir  J,  Ncxoport  maintained,  that  all  tbe 
grants  respecting  education  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  House 
had  declared  the  principle  on  which  they 
would  proceed  with  respect  to  them. 
Tlie  dohng  out  separate  sums  in  this  man- 
ner destroyed  the  benefit  which  ft  was  in- 
tended to  confer.  He  wished  the  subject  to 
he  treated  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  committee  above  stairs,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  tbe 
bounty  of  parliament  could  be  rendered 
most  available.  He  would  move  as  aa 
amendment,  that  the  present  resolution 
be  postponed. 

Mr.  Goulburn  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why,  because  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, tbe  charitable  institutions  for  that 
object  should  suddenly  be  deprived  oF 
their  usual  support.  With  respect  to 
charter-schools,  tie  admitted  that  the  es- 
tablishments were  more  in  the  light  of 
charitable  institutions  than  of  places 
where  systems  of  education  were  laid 
down.  As  a  charitable  system  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  it. 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  said,  they  were  noir 
going  to  vote  away  a  sum  of  money,  and 
were  told,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  education  in  Ireland  was  immediately 
intended;  was  it  then,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, too  much  to  ask  a  delay  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ? 

Mr.  C.  Grant  did  not  think  that  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  education  in 
Ireland  could  possibly  end  duriog  the 
session.  With  respect  to  charter-schools 
in  Ireland,  he  condemned  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  estimate  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  had  been  increased  in 
amount  this  year.  He  roust  object  to  the 
institution  of  charter>schools,  because  he 
convinced    that   the  public  money 
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might  be  laid  out  to  more  advantage. 
There  were  powerful  objections  to  them, 
both  of  a  local  and  general  nature.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  to  their  prejudices. 
The  grant,  however,  could  not  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  and  for  the  present  he 
would  not  oppose  it. 
Lord  AUnarp  said,  that  what  bad  fallen 
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from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  carried 
with  it  great  weight.  If  it  was  clearly  to 
be  understood,  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  would  take  place,  he 
would  not  object  to  the  vote  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  with  respect  to 
a  committee,  he  could  not  give  any  pledge 
or  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  could  not  but 
discover  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,and  rather  feared  that  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman  wpuld  oppose  the  mo- 
tion for  a  committee.  The  House  hadnow, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  last  ten  years, 
been  called  upon  to  give  its  approbation  to 
the  principle  of  charter-schools  in  Ireland. 
In  former  years,  the  failure  of  those  es- 
tablishments was  admitted,  and  promises 
were    made,  that  the  grants  would   be 
reduced.    But  now  the  right  hon.  cen- 
tleroun  proposed  to  augment  them.    The 
light  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
allow  a  connexion  between  charter-schools 
and  the  Foundling-hospital.     But   that 
connection  would  make  him   more    dis- 
posed to  oppose  the  grant.    He  objected 
to    charter-schools,  because   they    were 
founded  on  an  exclusive  principle.     He 
objected  to  that  principle  as  much  as  he 
did  to  the  proposition  brought    forward 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  the  other  night. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  education,  either  by  the  Catholics 
or  by  the  Protestants,  at  the  public  ex>- 
pense;    and,  in  his  opinion,  tiic   House 
could  only  justify  the  refusal  to  the  Ca- 
tholics by  discountenancing  an  exclusive 
system  for  the  Protestants.    With  respect 
to  the  Foundling-hospital,  that  establish- 
ment was  formerly  supported  by  a  tax  on 
the  citizens  of  Dublin.     They  complained 
of  it,  and  the  tax  was  removed ;  but  then 
came  down  an  augmented  vote  for  that 
establishment — an  establishment  which  had 
greatly  added  to  the  vice,  the  misery,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  principle  had  the  same  effect  invaria- 
bly, wherever  it  was  applied ;  and  it  was 
a  curious  fact,  that  in  Paris,  since  the  in- 
stitution of  a  foundling  hospital  in  that 
city,  the  exposures  of  children  had  in- 
creased from  the  ratio  of  one  in  ten,  to 
the  ratio  of  one  in  three. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment had  formerly  pledged  itself  to  re- 
duce tlie  grant,  it  had  accordingly  been 
partially  reduced :  but  now  it  was  pro- 
poiedi  notwithstanding  the  pledge  of  the 


government,  to  increase  it  by  a  sum  of 
4»000/.  This  was  a  positive  breach  oi 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ments. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment S3 :  For  the  original  Resolutica  74. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday^  March  16. 

Amelioration  of  the  Conditioi^ 
OF  THE  Slave  Population  in  tub 
West  Indies.]  After  a  number  of  pe- 
titions praying  for  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very, had  been  presented  to  theHouse, 

Earl  Bathurst  rose  to  lay  before  their 
lordships  certain  papers  explanatory  of  the 
measures  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condi- 
tion ofthe West-India  Negroes,  referred  to 
in  his  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  reso-^ 
lutions  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  May  last.  Those  resolutions  he 
would,  with  the  leave  of  their  lordships, 
now  read  * 

«  Resolved,  irem.  con.  **  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slave  population  in  his  majesty's  co- 
lonies: 

*<  That,  through  a  determined  and  per- 
severing, but  at  the  same  time  judicious 
and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  mea- 
sures, this  House  looks  forward  to  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  slave  popur 
lation,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a 
participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  "are  enjoyed  by  other  clas- 
ses of  his  majesty's  subjects : 
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**That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  them- 
telvesy  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies, 
and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  private  property." 

It  was  his  duty  now  to  state  to  their 
lordships  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  government  in 
pursuance  of  those  resolutions.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  15th  of  May,  and  instruc- 
tions founded  on  them  were  conveyed  to 
all  the  governors  of  the  West-India  colo- 
nies in  circular  despatches,  dated  the 
28th  of  May  and  the  9lh  of  July.  The 
measures  which  his  majesty's  government 
had  thought  it  proper  to  recommend,  as 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  in 
view,  might  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads  ;  namely,  the  making  provision  for 
religious  instruction ;  the  consequent 
abolition  of  Sunday  markets;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice  of  flogging  female 
slaves ;  the  regulation  of  the  punishment 
of  male  slaves  ;  the  prevention  of  the  se- 
paration of  husband  and  wife,  and  infant 
children  from  the  mother,  on  the  sale  of 
slaves ;  the  giving  security  to  the  property 
of  slaves,  by  establishing  banks  of  deposit ; 
the  establishment  of  fiicilities  for  the  ma- 
numission of  slaves ;  and,  finally,  the  al- 
lowing the  evidence  of  slaves  to  be  re- 
ceived, under  certain  regulations,  in  courts 
of  justice. 

These  were  the  measures  which  were 
recommended  in  the  instructions  sent  out 
at  the  time,  and  which  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment still  considered  the  most  pro- 
per to  be  adopted.  If  any  of  their  lord- 
ships should  think  that  ministers  had  gone 
too  far,  and  that,  however  right  in  theory, 
such  measures  were  likely  to  prove 
mischievous  in  practice,  to  such  of 
their  lordships  he  would  state,  that  these 
propositions  had  been  regarded  as  satis- 
factory by  those  who  were  most  interest- 
ed in  the  question.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  which  had  taken  place,  it 
was  found,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
West-India  proprietors  in  this  country 
concurred  in  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down.  With  respect  to  the 
last  only;  namely,  that  for  receiving 
the  evidence  of  slaves— had  there 
been  any  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
thought  that  thia  measure  could  only  be 


adopted  under  certain  regulations ;  but, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  existed,  he 
had  not  yet  met  with  a  man  who  did  not 
admit,  that  the  proposition  was  highly 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  the  car* 
rying  it  into  effect,  if  practicable  was 
very  desirable.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  thought  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  not  gone  far  enough,  he 
would  beg  to  remind  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  measure,  and  the 
many  considerations  which  were  involved 
in  its  execution. 

Having  stated  the  purport  and  object  of 
the  two  circulars  which  he  had  sent  out  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  should  now  advert  to 
the  general  conduct  of  the  colonies  after 
those     despatches   had    been    received* 
With  respect  to  the  islands,  the  first  des- 
patch arrived  while  some  of  their  assemblies 
were  sitting;  but  that  of  the  9th  of  July  was 
not  received  until  after  the  session,  and 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  assemblies  in  November.    And  here 
he  must    observe,    that  the  manner  in 
which  the  despatches  had  been  received  in 
the    different  islands,    was    particularly 
worthy  of  their  lordships'  consideration. 
This  would  be  seen  by  the  papers  on  the 
table,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  if 
not  all,  the  great  majority  of  the  proposi- 
tions he  haa  read  were  thought  fit  to  be 
adopted.    This  was  more  particularly  the 
case  in  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  and  St. 
Christopher's ;  but  in  Dominica,  Tobago^ 
Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  a  spirit  so  favour- 
able did  not  prevail.    In  general,  however, 
the  assemblies  had  been  disposed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  greater  part  of  the  proposi- 
tions,  had  not  events  and  circumstances 
occurred  to  delay  that  intention.      The 
assembly  of  Barbadoes  met  in  July,  and 
appeared  inclined  to  adopt  most  of  the 
propositions ;  but  that  body  had  separated 
under  the  impression,  that  if  they  agreed 
to  all  the  measures  recommended  by  his 
majesty's    government,   they   would    be 
pledging  themselves  to  a  system  connect- 
ed with  a  plan  for  the  complete  manumis- 
sion of  the  negroes.     And  here  he  must 
say,  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  had  to  contend 
with,  was  the  unfortunate  mixing  of  these 
two  questions. 

With  respect  to  St.  Vincent's,  the 
answer  returned  by  the  assembly  of  that 
island  amounted  to  this — that  they  had 
amended  the  act  which  they  passed  two 
years  before  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.    They  wer&  of 
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topinion,  that  all  the  measures  recommend- 
ed  in  the  two  despatches  were  to  be  found 
in  the  bill  which  they  had  already  passed. 
If,  however,  their  lordships  would  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  bill  with  the  two 
letters  he  had  sent  out,  he  was  convinced 
they  would  find,  that  some  of  the  mea- 
sures which  his  Majesty's  government  had 
thought  it  adviseable  to  recommend  had 
been  omitted,  and  that  others  had  been 
very  partially  enforced.  He  must  admit, 
however,  that  what  had  been  done  by  the 
assembly  of  St.  Vincent's  was  very  much 
to  their  credit;  nnd,  in  looking  at  this 
subject,  their  lordships  would  not  fail  to 
recollect  the  period  at  which  this  amelior- 
ation had  taken  place  in  St.  Vincent's — 
th^y  would  perceive,  that  it  had  been 
done  spontaneously  by  the  assembly  of 
St.  Vincent's  two  years  ago,  when  ihey 
acted  under  no  appearance  of  compulsion 
in  consequence  of  any  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  British  legislature,  or  of  any  re- 
commendations Kom  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment* So  favourable  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  assembly  afforded  just 
reason  to  expect,  that  when  a  more  tem- 
perate view  should  be  taken  of  the  whole 
propositions,  this  and  the  other  islands 
would  be  disposed  to  adopt  measures 
which,  upon  due  consideration,  would  be 
found  to  be  advantageous  to  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity. 

It  remained  for  him  now  to  advert  to 
what  had  passed  in  Jamaica  ;  but  as  that 
was  matter  of  public  notoriety,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  foi*  him  to  detain  their 
lordships  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
^fheir  lordships  were  aware  of  the  very 
intemperate  manner  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  government  had 
been  received  in  that  island.  He  much 
regretted  that  Jamaica,  which  had  hereto- 
fore manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave- popula- 
tion, should  on  this  occasion  have  set  so 
opposite  an  example.  He  was  however 
persuaded  that  when  the  assembly  of  that 
island  should  come  again  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  they  would  view  it  in 
a  more;i temperate  manner  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  persist  in  the  resolutions  they 
had  adopted,  but  would  proceed  to  make 
further  provision  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  he  should  act  justly,  if  he  did  not 
state,  that  much  irritation  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  reproaches  that  had  been  cast 
on  the  assembly  and  people  of  Jamaica. 


Some  apology  was  to  be  made  for  thenr^ 
in  consequence  .of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  attacked  by  various  publi- 
cations In  this  country.  They  were 
accused  of  the  greatest  cruelty^  of  a  dispo* 
sition  to  retain  their  negroes  in  a  state  of 
misery,  and  of  a  determination  to  resist  all 
plans  of  amelioration.  In  addition  to  these 
unjust  charges,  they  were  accused  of 
treating  their  slaves  worse  than  the  Ame- 
ricans did  theirs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfounded  than  this  last  accusation ;  for 
nothing  could  redound  more  to  the  credit 
of  our  West-India  planters,  than  a  comparr- 
son  of  the  treatment  given  to  their  slaves 
with  that  to  which  those  of  Amefica  were 
subject.  The  American  slaves  were  h'able 
to  the  severest  punishments,  for  acts  which 
would  either  be  considered  as  no  ofience 
in  our  colonies,  or  would  be  corrected  by 
very  slight  penalties.  To  convince  tlieir 
lordships  of  this,  he  need  only  refer  to  an 
act  lately  passed  at  New  Orleans.  Bj 
this  severe  law  it  was  provided,  that  if  any 
slave  should  be  found  absent  aAer  sun-set 
he  should  be  punished  by  flogging  ;  that 
if  any  slave  be  seen  in  tke  streets  with  a 
cane  or  stick  in  his  hand,  he  should  b6 
flogged ;  nay,  it  was  even  provided,  that 
if  any  slave  should  be  caugnt  looking  dis* 
respectfully  at  a  white  person,  he  should  be 
flagged.  Let  their  lordships  compare 
this  with  the  laws  relative  to  slaves,  and 
their  practical  treatment,  in  Dominica,  St. 
Vincent's,  Jamaica,  or  any  of  our  colonies, 
and  then  say,  whether  any  such  inhuma- 
nity disgraced  the  British  possessions. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  said  by  some,  that 
though  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  good 
they  were  not  fairly  executed.  This  he 
also  must  regard  as  untrue.  He  believed 
the  laws  were  in  general  fairly  executed  ; 
and  he  was  satisfied,  that  within  a  certain 
number  of  years,  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  slaves  itk 
the  West-India  colonies,  as  well  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humane  disposition  of  the 
planters,  as  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted.  He  believed  that  considerable 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  in- 
Btances  of  great  indulgence  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  were  very  com- 
mon. He  also  believed,  that  great  im- 
provements had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  sick  and 
infirm  negroes.  It  had  been  said,  why 
were  there  not  established  in  those  colo*> 
nies  which  had  legislative  assemblies,  laws 
simUar  to  those  of  tliis  country  ?    But,  if 
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it  was  made  a  subject  of  complaint  that 
they  neglected  to  execute  their  own  laws, 
how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
act  fairly  on  ours  I  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  country  could  exercise  no 
legislative  authority  over  the  coloaies,  but 
that  was  certainly  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy.  It  was,  however, 
competent  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
with  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  regu- 
late their  trade,  to  take  away  the  draw, 
backs  which  were  allowed  on  exportations 
to  them,  and  to  increase  the  duties  on 
their  productions.  These  were  the  kind 
of  measures  which,  if  policy  ever  reauired 
their  enforcement,  might  be  preferable  to 
aoy  exercise  of  the  right  of  internal  regu- 
lation. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  reference  to 
the  islands  which  possessed  legislative 
assemblies  of  their  own,  he  would  next 
direct  their  lordsliips  attention  to  the  con- 
auered  colonies  which  were  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  and  direction  of 
his  Majesty  in  council.  It  had  been 
determined,  that  the  same  propositions 
ahould  be  sent  to  both  the  old  and  the  new 
colonies.  He  had  accordingly  forwarded 
the  instructions  to  them :  and,  in  justice 
to  these  colonies,  he  must  say,  that  they 
bad  done  credit  to  themselves  by  mani- 
festing a  disposition  to  adopt  whatever 
measures  appeared  to  them  calculated  to 
promote  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  their  slave  population.  It  had 
not,  however,  been  thought  fit  to  establish 
at  once  all  the  measures  recommended  by 
government,  because  it  was  considered, 
that  if  the  old  colonies  hesitated  to  adopt 
those  measures,  a  disagreeable  contrast 
would  be  presented  between  them.  His 
Majesty's  government  did  not  wish  to 
expose  the  legislatures  of  those  islands 
to  the  reproach  which,  under  such  a  state 
of  things,  they  would  be  liable  to  from  their 
own  population.  If  a  different  course 
was  now  about  to  be  entered  upon,  his 
Majesty's  government  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  avoid  it.  Some  of 
the  new  colonics  had  no  legislative  bodies ; 
and  in  some  of  them  convulsions  had  unfor- 
tunately taken  place  after  the  communica- 
tion of  the  propositions. 

It  had  therefore  been  thought  advisable 
to  make  the  first  experiment  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  measures  which  his 
majesty's  government  recommended  in 
colonies  to  which  the  control  of  the  privy 
council  immediately  extended,  and  in 
whid)  th^  propositiooB  bad  experienced  a 


favourable  reception.  In  Trinidad  a  dii 
position  had  been  shown  to  meliorate  th 
state  of  the  slaves.  In  the  answer  retome 
by  the  counsel  of  that  island  to  the  dc 
spatch  sent  out  from  this  country,  the 
stated  that  many  of  the  improvemenl 
suggested  were  already  in  force,  and  the 
had  passed  resolutions  for  the  furtlier  ame 
lioration  of  the  negroes.  Upon  furtbe 
communication  with  that  island,  an  orde 
in  council  had  been  framed  here  on  th 
subject  of  the  intended  amelioration! 
This  order  was  on  Wednesday  last  sub 
mitted  to  his  Majesty,  and  liad  been  sane 
tioned  by  his  approbation.  Their  lord 
ships  would  find  a  copy  of  the  draught  o 
the  order  in  council  amons  the  paper 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  tabfe. 

He  was  unwillina;  to  takeupmuch  of  thei 
lordships  time,  and  should  merely  state  th 
principal    objects   which    his    Majesty' 
Government  proposed  to  effect  by  thi 
measure.    The  Procurador  Syndic  of  th 
Cabildo  of  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain  i 
confirmed  in  his  ancient  office  ofprotecto 
and  guardian  of  slaves,  with  new  honour 
and  under  new  regtilations.  He  is  to  keej 
an  office  for  records.    The  commandanti 
of  the  several  quarters  of  the  island  an 
declared  assistant  protectors  and  guardiani 
of  slaves  ?  and  notice  of  all    suits    anc 
actions  against  slaves  roust  be  given  to  thi 
guardian,  who  must  attend  the  trial  of  du 
cause.— As  provision  is  to  be  made  for  thi 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  ail  mar 
kets  are  required  to  be  discontinued  or 
Sunday,  and  the  employment  of  any  slave 
in  labour  between  sun-set  on  Saturday  and 
sun*rise  on  Monday  is  strictly  prohibited 
so  that  Sunday  will  be  really  a  day  of  rest 
and   religious  instruction.— The   punish- 
ment by  the  whip  is  not  only  abolished; 
but  it  IS  made  unlawful  to  carry  it  as  an 
emblem  of  authority.    With  regard  to  this 
point,  there  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.    He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  led  away  with  the  idea  that  the  mere 
carrying  the  whip  as  an  emblem  of  autho- 
rity in  the  hands  of  one  whom  the  slavea 
were  disposed  otherwise  to  respect,  could 
be    attended    with    mischievous    conse- 
quences ;  but  he  understood  it  was  alwaya 
intrusted  to  a  negroe,  and  that  circum- 
stance rendered  it  very  offensive;  and, 
unless    some    white  person  were  set  tc 
watch  over  the  slave  who  carried  this  in- 
strument,  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  k 
would  often  be    very    improperly  usc?d 
And  here  let  him  observe,  tliat  the  intrn- 
ductiou  of  this  prohibition  was  not  to  be 
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iwarded  as  casting  any  iinpatatidn  on  the 
did  laws  of  the  coloniea.  He  was  far  from 
.jneanine  to  state  that  the  present  treat- 
ment 01  the  slaves  was  such  as  partioularlj 
oalled  for  interference.  The  measure  waa 
not  proposed  in  order  to  remove  general 
evils,  but  to  prevent  atrocities  of  rare 
occurrence.  As  well  might  it  be  svd, 
diat  this  country  was  remarkable  for  the 
flreqnency  of  crimes,  since  it  had  been 
ibund  necessary  to  pass  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  robbery  and  murder.  It 
was  merely  to  guard  against  violations  of 
humanity  which  possibly  might  occur,  that 
this  measure  was  proposed. 

Among  ail  the  j^ractlces  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  colonies,  there  was,  however, 
no  one  which  had  given  more  offence  to 
the  feelings,  than  that  of  the  punishment 
of  females  by  the  lash.  He  was  aware  it 
might  be  contended,  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  slaves  that  they  were 
liable  to  this  punishment  would  serve  as  a 
sufficient  restraint,  but  that  if  it  were  once 
known  that  they  were  no  longer  liable  to 
be  flogged,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  order.  This  subject  had 
already  been  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  court  of  policy  in  Demerara, 
and  it  had,  after  due  consideration,  been 
thought  fit  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  of  flogging  females  in  Trini- 
dad. Pains,  however,  would  be  taken  to 
Erevent  the  repeal  of  the  practice  from 
eing,  for  some  time,  generally  known 
among  the  slaves.  In  cases  ibrmerly 
punished  by  flogging,  it  was  proposed  to 
substitute  imprisonment,  or  confinement 
in  the  stocks,  for  females.  The  governor 
was,  besides,  authorized  to  substitute  any 
other  punishment  which  might  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
regulations. 

The  next  regulation  to  which  he  should 
call  their  lordships'  attention  was,  that 
which  related  to  the  punishment  of  the 
male  part  of  the  slave  population.  The 
order  provided,  that  no  slave  should  be 
punished  for  any  offence,  until  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  commission  should  have 
elapsed.  It  was  also  provided,  that  in  no 
instance  should  more  than  twenty-five 
lashes  be  given  in  one  day  :  and  it  was 
still  farther  provided,  that  no  second 
punishment  should  takeplace,  until  the  per- 
son of  the  slave  was  free  from  any  lacera* 
tions  which  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  first  flogging.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  expressly  directed,  that  no  punish- 
ment whatever  should  take  place,  unless 


one  person  of  hte  conditldn  be  present, 
in  audition  to  him  by  whom,  or  by  whose 
authority,  the  punnbment  may  be  inflicted. 
There  was  another  reguhttion  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  point  out.  It  was  or- 
dered, that  a  record-book  should  be  kept 
on  every  plantation  or  estate  throughout 
the  iskmd.  In  this  book  the  owner  or 
manager  was  required  to  enter  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  slaves.  The  number  of 
lashes  inflicted,  on  any  occasion  of  flog- 
ging, were  required  to  be  recorded,  if 
the  stripes  exceeded  three.  The  reasons 
for  the  punishment,  and  the  names  of  tho 
persons  attending  it,  must  be  recorded: 
and  copies  of  these  records  are  required 
to  be  returned,  at  a  fixed  period,  to  the 
commandant  of  the  quarter  In  which  the 
estate  or  plantation  where  the  iafliction 
took  place  may  be  situated. 

He  had  stated  the  three  provisions 
which  were  intended  for  the  personal  pro- 
tection of  the  slaves.  He  now  came  to 
those  enactments  friiich  tended  to  their 
comfort,  and  conduced  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  first  of  these  regarded  the 
encouragement  of  marriages  among  them. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it 
would  be  arranged  that  if  the  two  slaves 
obtained  the  consent  of  their  master;  and 
produced  this  consent  to  the  guardian  and 
protector,  he  would  give  directions,  that 
the  marriage  act  should  be  solemnized^ 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  or 
the  Presbyterian  forms,  as  should  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  parties^  The  marriaee 
thus  authorized  and  solemnized,  was  to  oe 
recorded  in  a  book  or  register  kept  bv  the 
guardian.  Should  the  master  of  the  slaves 
refuse  his  consent,  they  might  inform  the 
suardian  of  this  refusal,  and  apply  to  him 
ror  instruetion  how  to  proceed.  On  this 
application  the  guardian  was  authorised 
to  call  the  master  or  overseer  before  him» 
to  hear  his  motive  for  resisting  the  pro- 
posed marriage ;  and  if  that  motive  ap- 
peared unreasonable,  or  if  his  conduct 
was  evidently  arbitrary,  he  might  notwith- 
standing such  refusal,  authorize  the  union 
of  the  parties.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
provision  for  promoting  the  marriage 
union,  an  enactment  was  naturally  called 
for,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  those 
who  had  been  united  in  marriaffo.  It  was 
therefore  proposed,  that  in  &e  sale  or 
transfer  of  married  slaves  they  should  not 
be  separated,  but  sold  in  one  lot,  and 
transferred  to  one  master.  It  would  like- 
wise be  enacted^  that  their  chHdren,  if 
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they  had  aoy  from  the  morriagey  should 
go  along  with  their  parents. 

The  next  proTision  for  promoting  the 
comfort  of  the  slavest  and  raising  their 
character  waS|  to  secure  to  them  their  pro- 

nby  a  positive  law,  and  enable  them 
Lspose  of  it  by  bequest*  If  their, 
lordships  looked  to  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  took  it  into  consideration,  not 
the  enactments  of  law,  but  the  existing 
practice,  they  might  think  such  a  pro- 
vision unnecessary.  The  slave,  by  the 
consent  of  his  master,  could  at  present 
possess  and  bequeath  property,  and  there- 
tore  no  real  hardship  was  experienced  as 
things  now  stood ;  but  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  give  him  the  security  of  law, 
to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  against  any 
arbitrary  interference  with  his  rights,  and 
appear  m  the  courts  to  defend  them,  if 
attempted  to  be  invaded.  By  this  enact- 
ment they  could  sue  in  their  own  names- 
could  make  an  advantageous  use  of  their 
property,  by  laying  out  their  funds  at  in- 
terest— and  could  dispose  of  it,  with  its 
accumulations,  by  bequest.  The  money 
of  any  slave  being  deposited  in  a  bank, 
and  duly  recorded,  his  disposal  of  it  at  all 
times  would  be  valid. 

But,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  secure 
personal  protection  to  the  slave,  and  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  pro- 
perty in  a  state  of  servitude — it  was  neces* 
sary  also  to  provide,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, for  his  leaving  that  state,  and  at- 
taining the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
man.  The  next  improvement  intended, 
therefore,  in  our  colonial  system,  was  to 
provide  for  facilities  for  the  manumission 
of  slaves.  It  was  to  be  enacted,  that  the 
price  of  the  registration  of  manumitted 
slaves  should  be  paid,  not  by  the  slave, 
but  by  the  state.  The  slave  was  to  have 
a  right  to  purchase  not  only  his  own  freedom, 
but  that  of  his  wife ;  he  was  likewise  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  his  child,  his  sister,  or  his  bro- 
ther. If  any  difficulty  arose  re^pecting 
the  price,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
guardian  or  protector,  who  would  arbi- 
trate  between  the  parties.  A  difficulty  of 
another  kind  arose  in  cases  where  slaves 
existed  on  estates  entailed  or  mortgaged, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  possessor  had 
not  the  power  to  agree  to  their  claims  for 
purchasing  their  freedom.  Into  the  mode 
of  settling  this  part  of  the  question,  he 
would  not  trouble  their  lordships,  but  re- 
fer them  to  the  detailed  provisions  which 
he  had  laid  on  the  table.    It  would  there 


be  seen,  that  the  interests  of  both  panii 
were  secured,  with  a  due  regard  to  tl 
rights  of  property. 

He  came  now  to  the  last  of  the  pre 
visions  to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  namel] 
the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  slave 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  on  oath.  Tli 
order  provided,  that  a  slave  should  b 
received  as  a  witness,  and  be  allowed  t 
give  his  evidence  on  oath,  provided  b 
could  procure  a  certi6cate  ftom  the  mmii 
ter  of  the  established  church,  or  from  an 
other  clergyman  whose  ministrations  h 
attended  to,  that,  upon  examination,  tbt 
minister  or  clergyman  was  satisfied  tha 
the  slave  was  so  far  instructed  in  religioa 
knowledae  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  obli 

fation  of  an  oath.  A  register  was  to  b 
ept  by  the  guardian  of  the  slaves,  i 
which  this  qualification  would  be  recordec 
The  advantage  resulting  from  this  enact 
ment  would  not  only  further  the  due  ad 
ministration  of  justice  in  cases  where  th 
testimony  of  slaves  would  be  useful,  bu 
would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  chs 
racter  of  the  slave  whose  name  was  thu 
recorded.  It  would  inspire  him  with 
laudable  pride  and  self-respect,  to  sa 
religious  qualifications  thus  certified,  ti 
know  that  the  confidence  in  his  testimon; 
was  thus  established,  and  to  observe  him 
self  placed  on  a  level,  in  point  of  credil 
with  his  christian  superiors,  whom  he  wa 
taught  to  respect.  It  wa«  proposed,  tha 
the  testimony  of  slaves  should  be  receiver 
in  all  civil  cases,  except  where  the  inte 
rest  of  their  masters  was  concerned.  Thi 
exception  was  made  for  the  obvious  rea 
son,  that  if  their  testimony  was  to  be  re 
ceived  against  their  masters,  it  must  like 
wise,  in  other  cases,  be  received  in  his  fa 
vour;  and  it  was  thought  dangerous  t 
admit  it  in  the  latter  instances,  while  thi 
master  had  such  an  influence  over  the! 
minds.  With  respect  to  all  criminal  cases 
the  testimony  of  slaves  would  be  received 
except  where  the  life  of  a  white  persoi 
was  at  stake. 

Such  were  some  of  the  changes  pro 
posed  in  our  colonial  law,  for  the  protec 
tion  and  advantage  of  the  slave  population 
His  majesty's  government  did  not  thinl 
themselves  justified  in  going  further  a 
present.  They  must  see  their  way  befbr 
they  proceeded  to  any  further  changei 
It  could  not  fail  to  strike  those  acquainte 
with  the  present  state  of  the  slave  popu 
lation  of  the  West  Indies,  that  some  c 
the  enactments  to  which  he  had  alluded 
tended  rather  to  curtail  than  to  extend  th 
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present  pnTlleges*  The  testimony  of 
•laves  was  already  ii^ some  cases  admitted. 
The  regulations  on  which  it  was  in  future, 
to  be  admitted,  conferred  upon  it  an  au-. 
thority  which  it  did  not  at  present  possess, 
and.inade  it  useful  to  the  ends  oi  justice 
in  a  higher  desree  than  it  could  at  present 
be  considered.  He  bad  now  detailed^ 
probabhr  at  too  great  lengthy  the  inten- 
tions of  his  majesty's  gOTermnent.  Their 
lordships  would  see  how  the  pledge  givea 
to  the  House  of  Cooomons  last  session 
had  been  redeemed,  ae  had  only  one 
other  topic  to  advert  to;  namely,  the 
establishments  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  These 
establishments,  he  need  not  remind  their 
lordships,  were  lamentably  deficient,  both 
in  instruction  and  discipline.  In  making 
them,  no  reference  was  had  to  the  wants 
of  the  slave  population,  nor  were  even  the 
free  coloured  inhabitants  taken  iirto  the 
account.  A  variety  of  societies  had  been 
established,  which  had  sent  up  missiona- 
ries to  supply  this  defect.  Some  of  these 
societies  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, others  to  different  religious  sects. 
Three  of  them  consisted  of  members  of 
the  establishment;  namely,  the  Church 
Missionary  societv,  the  society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  and 
asociety  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Negroes. 
Besides  these  bodies,  there  were  others 
which  had  shown  great  zeal  in  this  field, 
the  chief  of  wjfiich  were  the  Moravian  and 
Wesleyan  societies.  But  it  was  not 
thought  fit  that  the  religious  instruction 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  empire  should 
be  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  exertions  of 
societies  independent .  of  the  establish- 
ment. Their  lordships,  he  thought,  would 
agree  with  him,  that  an  increase  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  superintendence  of 
the  church  in  that  (juarter  could  only  be 
duly  secured  by  resident  prelates.  It  was: 
a  general  understanding,  that  the  bishop 
ot  London  exercised  authority  over  the, 
church  in  Jainsica.  The  fact  was  not  so. 
There  was  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
that  respectable  prelate ;  but  he  could  not 
honestly  and  conscientiously  exercise  the 
neces^ry  authority  in  the  case  in  question. 
It  had .  therefore  been  resolved  upon  by 
government,  to  recommend  to  parliapient 
to  provide  for  two  bishops,  to  be  sent  to 
^e  West  Indies,  one  to  reside  in  Jamaica, 
and  .one  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  ^or  the 
prelate  who  resided  at  Jamaica  could  no. 
^ore  sviperiqtend  the  establishment  in  the 
VOL.  X. 


Leeward  Islands,  than  if  he  resided  in 
England.  It  was  proposed,  that  to  the 
See  of  Jamaica  there  should  be  appointed 
one.  archdeacon,  and  to  that  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  tsro ;  and  that  with  these 
higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  ■  there 
should  go  out  a  body  of  clergy  to  supply 
the  cures  existing,  or  to  be  established,  in 
the  islands.  The  slave  population,  in 
addition  to  this  part  of  the  establishment, 
would  require  other  instructors.  They 
were  ignorant  as  children,  and  must  be 
taught  like  children.  The  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  they  would  require  could  not 
be  given  them  by  the  parish  clergy,  wha 
coiud  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  able  at 
first  to  adapt  tlieir  instructions  to  the  state 
of  their  minds.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  place  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy 
teachers  for  the  slaves,  who  would  attend 
more  constantly  to  their  improvement  in 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  religion.  A 
hope  might  be  entertained,  that  the  pro- 
prietors and  overseers  would  show  les» 
hostility  to  the  religious  instructioa  of 
their  slaves,  when  the  instruction  waa 
offered  by  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  they  themselves  belonged  ; 
and  what  happened  in  other  cases  might 
be.  expected  to  happen  in  this;  namely, 
that  a  community  of  worship  would  create 
a  community  of  feeling,  that  kinder  sym-* 
pathy  would  be  established  between  the 
master  and  the  slave  by  meeting  in  the 
same  temple  for  religious  improvement ; 
and  that,  by  addressing  their  common 
prayers  to  the  common  Parent  of  all,  the 
temporary  inequalities  of  their  condiliou 
would  be  forgotten,  and  they  would  view 
each  other  as  brethren.  But,  while  this 
appointment  of  clergymen  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  to  take  place,  there  was  no 
intention  that  the  conscience  of  any  one 
should  be  forced.  God  forbid  tliat  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  overtuili  the 
steadfastness  of  a  faith  already  produced, 
or  to  shake  the  confidence  of  tlie  slaves 
in  the  great  truths  of  revealed. religion, 
because  some  differences  existed  between 
the  mode  in  which  they  viewed  them,  and 
that  in  which  they,  were  presented  by  our 
church  1 

A  report  had  gone  abroad,  and  an  im- 
pression very  generally  existed  among  the 
slave  population,  that  in  recommending 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition, his  majesty  intended  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of.  slaver V*  It  was  even 
very  generally  thought,  that  the  king  had 
given  orders  that  Uiey  should  be  made 
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free,  but  that  their  maBters,  concealiog 
his  majesty's  kind  intentions  and  resisting 
his  commands,  still  kept  them  in  bondage. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  delusion,  it  had 
been  considered  expedient,  that  a  procla- 
mation should  be  framed,  and  accordingly 
one  had  been  prepared,  which  was  Tery 
short,  so  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  to  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
proclamation  stated,  that  whereas  it  had 
been  represented  to  his  majesty  in  council, 
that  the  slaves  of  some  of  the  West-India 
islands  erroneously  belicTed,  that  orders 
had  been  issued  by  his  majesty  for  their 
•mancipation,  and  that  acts  of  insubor- 
dination had  been  committed  in  conse- 
Quence,  he  had  therefore  resolved,  with 
tne  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  make 
known  that  no  such  order  had  been  issued, 
and  that  he  would  regard  the  slave  popu- 
lation aa  unworthy  of  his  protection,  if 
they  did  not  act  with  subordination  and 
duty  towards  their  masters.  The  ffo- 
vernors  and  masters  had  it  in  command  to 
communicate  this  proclamation  to  the 
slaves  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  noble  lord  next  proceeded  to  allude 
to  the  petitions  which  prayed  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  the  abolitionists  supported  their  re- 
commendation. The  right  to  the  slave  as 
property,  or  to  the  ofispring  of  the  slave, 
It  had  been  said,  had  been  recognized  in 
no  legislative  act  of  this  country*  To 
show,  however,  how  unfounded  this  state- 
ment was,  he  would  only  refer  to  the  slave- 
registry  act,  in  one  of  the  clauses  of  which 
the  prmciple  was  broadly  stated.  As  an 
argument  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  had  been  said,  that  by  abolish- 
ing this  degrading  condition  of'^man,  wc 
only  made  a  transition  from  servile  to  free 
labour,  and  that  the  latter  was  most  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  most  honourable  to  the 
negro,  and  most  secure  for  the  planter. 
Now,  by  what  facts  was  this  position 
c  stablished,  and  where  were  instances  to 
be  found  of  a  transition  from  servile  to 
free  labour,  in  circumstances  similar  to 
those  of  our  West-India  colonies  ?  Ceylon 
had  been  appealed  to,  where  the  same 
kind  of  slaves  existed,  and  had  been  ma- 
numitted; but,  in  that  island  they  were 
the  minority.  The  republic  of  Colombia 
was  another  example  cited,  to  show  the 
policy  of  speedily  abolishing  slavery. 
Manumissions,  it  was  said,  had  Uiere  taken 
place  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  fund  was 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  the  freedom 
of  slaves.    But,  among  other  things,  their 


lordships  should  bear  in  mind,   that  m 
Colombia,  where  there  was  a  populatioo> 
of  3,600,000  iohabiUnts,  there  were  only 
900,000  slaves.    In  the  second  place  they 
should  reflect,  that  that  country  had  long 
been  the  scene  of  civil  warfare,  and  that 
the  slaves  had  fought  in  the  armies  of 
either  party.    As  early  as  the  year  1810^ 
the  royalists  had  enlisted  slaves,  with  a 
condition  that  they  should  be  made  free  ; 
the  other  party  adopted  the  same  course 
to  increase  their  ppwer ;  and  thus  by  com- 
munity of  danger  the  black  population 
had  excited  more  sympathy,  ana  obtained 
more  advantages,  than  the  most  ingem'oua 
theories  or  we  most  commanding  elo« 
quence  could  have  procured  for  them.^ 
The  case  of  St.  Domingo  was  th&  next  to 
which  he  alluded.    The  sugar  exported 
from  that  island  previous  to  the  emancipa- 
'tion  of  the  slaves  was  enormous ;  but  since 
free  labour  had  been  established,  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  she  did  not  grow  suffi- 
cient for  her  own  consumption ;  and  thia 
he  inferred  from  a  proclamation  that  had 
been  issued  by  general  Boyer  prohibiting^ 
the  importation  of  sugars.     Then    fol'* 
lowed  the  cases  of  Guadaloupe  and  the 
northern  states  of  America ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  proportion  of  the  sUives  to 
the  free  popuIaUon  was  only  as  one  to 
thirty,  so  tnat  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves  might  be  resorted  to  without  any 
of  those  apprehensions  which  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  feel,  in  communities  where 
they  were  more  nuinerous  and  formidable. 
The  evils  of  the  system  had  been  felt, 
even  in  cases  where  humanity  or  policy 
induced  the  manumission  of  Negroes.  At 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,   m  conse- 
quence of  such  efiects,  societies  had  been 
formed,  having  for  their  object  to  provide 
receptacles  for  the  emancipated  negroes, 
who  were  too  ofken  found  to  be  burthens 
to  the  community.    God  forbid  that  he 
should  ever  risque  the  opinion,  that  Pro- 
vidence had  created  a  class  of  men  des- 
tined to  perpetual  slavery!    The  evils 
were  the  natural  efiects  of  the  systenti  itself. 
In  free  communities,  where  the  great  pro- 
portion of  mankind  were  obliged  to  labour, 
the  example  of  the  parent  operated  as  an 
impulse  on  the  industry  of  the  son.    Ko 
such  feeling,  however,   operated  on  the 
slave.    He  had  no  inducement  to  work^ 
because  he  felt  that  all  the  return  of  h\B 
labour  was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
owner.    The  noble  earl  said,  that  he  felt, 
in  common  with  every  man,  the  miseriea 
and  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  9 
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•bat  he  was  persuaded  that  they  could  only 
•be  I'emedied  by  progressive  measures  of 
«inelioratidn»  by  religious  instroctioDy  and 
«  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Such 
efforts  to  quicken  the  march  of  miprove- 
joent,  would  only  be  impeded  by  loud  and 
angry  discussions  on  the  subject;  as  they 
but  too  generally  tended  to  create  in  the 
mind  or  the  owner  an  extravasance  of 
fright,  and  in  the  slave  an  insubordination, 
both  which  were  in  the  end  most  perni- 
cious to  the  security  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  other.  The  noble 
€8rl  concluded  a  most  able  speech  with 
moving,  that  the  papers  which  he  had 
presented  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  of  the  nu- 
merous topics  which  the  noble  earl  had 
introduced  into  his  speech,  but  he  wished 
to  learn  from  the  noble  earl,  whether  the 
order  in  council  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  in  which  so  many  wise  and  iudicious 
provisions  had  been  incorporated,  was  in- 
tended to  extend  to  all  the  ceded  islands, 
br  only  to  Trinidad  ?    He  had  not  clearly 
understood  the  noble  earl  on  that  point ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him,  that  many  of  the 
provisions  had  reference  to  the  Spanish 
Jaw  only.    With  respect  to  the  provisions 
themselves,  he  had  no^  any  observation  to 
make.    Every  observation  that  he  could 
make  would  be  in  favour  of  them ;  and  he 
could  only  regret  that  they  had  not  been 
made  lAany  years  ago.    As  to  any  former 
opinion  he  had  offered  with  respect  to  any 
part  of  this  question,  he  wished  to  be  un- 
derstood as  not  nailed  down  to  any  such 
view,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation ;  and,  above  all,  he  begged  to 
be  considered  as  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  discussing  hereafter  the  intended 
ecclesiastical  establishment.    As  a  friend 
of  freedom,  a  friend  to  good  government, 
as  a  member  of  that  House,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  West-India  islands,  he 
most  willingly  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
very  temperate,  judicious,  and  enlightened 
statement  which  the  noble  earl  had  that 
night  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House* 

Earl  Baihursit  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  baron,  stated,  that  in- 
structions similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
order,  had  been  sent  out  to  the  colonies 
of  Demerara  and  Berbioe,  and  an  order  in 
council  founded  upon  them  was  now  in 
preparation.  The  order,  with  some  slight 
alteration,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Frcnolilaw.  was  also  extended  to  St.  Lucie. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesdai/t  March  16. 
Consolidation  of  the  Criminal 
Law  ot   England.]     Dr.  LuMngttm 
said,  that  the  subject  which  he  was  about 
to  introduce  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  was  one  of  the  sreatest  importance, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  extent. 
If  it  were  necessary  for  him  at^at  mo- 
ment to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
which  he  meant  to  propose  to  the  com- 
mittee (if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
induce  the   House  to  grant  one),  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  o&x  a  detailed  explanation  of  his  ob- 
jects ;  but,  as  he  understood  that  there 
would  not  be  any  opposition  given  to  the 
motion  with  which  be  meant  to  conclude, 
and  as  he  was  sure  the  House' must  be 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  the  statement 
of  the  nght  hon.  secretarv  for  foreign 
affairs,  he  should  confine  those  observa- 
tions which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
make,  within  a  very  narrow  compass.    He 
intended  to  propose,  then,  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  expediency  of 
consolidating  and  amending  the  criminal 
law  of  England.    On  the  necessity  of  such 
a   measure,    he   apprehended   it   would 
scarcely  be  requisite  for  him  to  make 
any  observations.    The  House  must  be 
aware  that  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta, 
down  to  the  present  hour,  there  had  been 
a  series  of  cnminal  statutes  passed,  just  as 
occasion  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  or  prevention  of 
any  particular  offence.     As  there  had 
hitnerto  been  no  regular  system  for  the 
reduction  of  those  statutes  into  any  order 
or  methodical  form,  they  had  at  present 
attained  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  confu- 
sion.   There  had  not  been,  hitherto,  any 
attempt  made  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
niences which  arose  out  of  the  existing 
condition  of  our  criminal  laws.     Those 
inconveniences  he  would  not  attempt,  on 
this  occasion,  to  detail.    He  should  assume 
that  the  House  was  sensible  of  them ;  and 
all  that  it  would  be  now  necessary  for  him 
to  satisfy  it  of  would  be,  that  a  remedy  for 
such  inconveniences  was  practicable :  but 
be  would  not  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
for  the  practicability  of  that  remedy,  be- 
cause he  was  certain  that  the  House  was 
not  just  now  disposed  to  follow  him  into  all 
the  explanations  into  which  it  would  be  ex^ 
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pcdicnt  to  enter.     It  was  but  right,  how- 
ever, that  bon.  gentlemen  should  know  to 
what  extent  he  meant  to  go,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed. 
His  object,  in  the  first  place  was,  that  the 
various  statutes  of  the  criminal  law  should 
bs  classed  under   particular  heads,   and 
that  the  statutes  under  each  head  should 
be  united  into   one   single  statute :    for 
example  he  would    take  all    the   several 
statutes  relating  to  the  crime  of  forgery,and 
bring  their  enactments  under  one  head. 
All  the  acts  with  respect  to  larceny  he  would 
bring  under  one  other ;  and  so  of  all  the 
•everal  oifences  punishable  according  to 
our  statute  law.     It  was  not  his  intention, 
in  proposing  this  plan,  to  introduce  any 
alterations  in  the  existing  law.     I  le  should 
not  su<,'gest  any  alteration,  either  in  the 
charaeter  of  offences,  or  in  the  nature  of 
their  punishment.     Were  he  to  pursue  a 
contrary  course,  the  greatest  possible  in- 
conveniences   might    ensue.      It   would, 
therefore,   be   his   first   object,    that  the 
Btatutes  should  appear  in  a  consolidated 
form,  omitting  only  the  surplusage  out  of 
the   several   provisions  and  enactments. 
The  House  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
judge  what  were    the   principal  existing 
defects  of  our  criminal  law  ;  and  defects 
there  were  in  it,  so  palpable  and  apparent, 
that  he  was  quite  convinced,  if  he  could 
feel  himself  at  liberty  now  to  state  them, 
that  the  House  would  unanimously  decide 
that  the  Statute-book  required  alterations. 
Those  alterations,  however,  might  form 
part  of  another  bill,  to  be  hereafter  united 
to  the  consolidation  bill :  but  at  present 
be  must  explicitly  declare  to  the  House, 
that  it  was  his  object  to  propose,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  general  measure  that  he 
contemplated,   no    alterations   whatever, 
except  those  that  he  sliould  specifically 
bring  before  the  House,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
any  honourable  member  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  legal   effect  and   application.     He 
would  not  conceal  from  them,  however^ 
that  he  thought  it  would  eventually  be 
necessary,  after  they  should  have  seen  the 
criminal  law  in  its  consolidated  state,  and 
the  defects  existing  in  that  law,  that  some 
material  alterations   should   take    place. 
Those   alterations    it  would    be   for  the 
committee,  and  especially  for  his  majesty's 
government,   maturely   to  consider  at  a 
future  period.     Probably,  in  the  course  of 
next  session,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  forward  a  proposition  on  the  subject, 
as  he  bad  for  many  years  past  assiduously 


directed  his  attention  to  this  matter.  Ht 
would  now  move,  *<  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed,  to  consider  of  the 
expediency  of  Consolidating  and  Amending 
the  Criminal  Law  of  England." 

Mr. «/.  Smith  rose  to  second  the  motion. 
He  was,  he  said,  convinced  that  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  his  hon«  and  learned 
friend  would  give  the  highest  possible  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  country. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  con* 
mittee  appointed. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Amxlio- 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Slave  Population  of  the  West  In- 
dies.] After  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  praying  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Mr.  Secretaij 
Canning  presented,  by  command  of  his 
Majesty,  tnc  following  Papers,  in  ezplanap 
tion  of  measures  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Slave  Population  of 
the  West  Indies : 

Draught  of  an  Order  in  Covvcil, 
for  improving  the  condition 
OF  THE  Slaves  in  Trinidad. 

1 .  «  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves  inhis  majesty's  island 
of  Trinidad,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.     And  whereas  the  Pro- 
curador  Syndic  of  the  Cabildo  of  the 
town  of  Port  of  Spain,  in  the  said  island, 
hath  hitherto  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves 
in  the  said  island,  and  it  is  expedient  that 
the  said  office  should  be  more  fully  esta- 
blished,   and    that    the    duties    thereof 
should  be  more  clearly  ascertained,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
support  thereof.    Be  it,  therefore,  and  it 
is  liercby  ordered  by  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  that  the  Procurador 
Syndic  of  the  Cabildo  of  the  town  of  Port 
or  Spain  aforesaid  shall  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by confirmed  in  his  said  office  of  protec- 
tor and  guardian  of  slaves.    And  that  as 
such  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves  he 
shall  receive  and  be  paid,    at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mention- 
ed, such  salary  as   his  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint ;  and  that  such  salary 
shall  commence  from  and  after  the  24th 
day  of  June,  in  the  present  year  of  our 
Lord,  1824*;  and  that  on  or  before  that 
day,  if  possible,  or  if  not  then,  so  soon 
afterwards  as  conveniently  may  be,  the 
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udd  protector  and  guardian  of  slares  thall 
appear  before  the  governori  or  acting- 
governor  for  the  time  beings  of  the  said 
island,  and  in  his  presence  shall  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  in  the  following  words, 
that  is  to  say— 

**lf  A.  B.,   do  swear  that  I  will,   to 

*  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability, 

*  faithfully  execute  and  perform  the  duties 
^  of  the  office  of  protector  and  guardian  of 

*  slaves  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  without 
«fear,  favour  or   partiality — So  help  me 

*  God." 

<<  Provided  nevertheless,  and  it  is  here- 
by ordered,  that  nothing  herein  contain- 
ed shall  extend  to  prevent  his  majesty 
from  disuniting  the  office  of  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves  from  the  office  of  Pro- 
curador  Syndic  aforesaid,  and  from  ap- 
pointing a  distinct  and  separate  officer  to 
act  as,  and  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  slaves,  in  case  his  majesty  shall  see  fit  so 
to  do. 

2.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves  shall  establish  and  keep  an  office  in 
the  town  of  Port  of  Spain  in  the  said  island, 
and  shall  regularly  attend  at  such' office 
on  such  days,  and  during  such  hours 
in  the  day,  as  the  governor  or  acting- 
governor  of  the  said  colony,  by  aiiy  gene- 
ral or  special  orders  to  be  by  him  from 
time  to  time  issued,  may  appoint ;  and 
shall  at  such  office,  and  not  elsewhere, 
keep,  deposit,  and  preserve  the  several 
records,  books,  papers,  and  writings, 
hereinafter  directed  to  be  kept  by  him. 

S.  **  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 
said  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves  shall 
not  be  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  any 
plantation  situate  within  the  said  island,  or 
of  any  slaves  or  slave  employed  or  worked 
upon  any  plantation,  or  in  any  kind  of 
agriculture,  and  sliall  not  have  any  share 
or  interest  in,  or  any  mortgage  or  security 
upof),  any  such  plantation,  slaves,  or  slave, 
and  shall  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
incompetent  it  act  as,  or  be  the  manager, 
oversifer,  agent,  or  attorney  of,  for,  or 
upon,  any  plantation  or  estate  within  the 
said  island,  or  to  act  as  the  guardian, 
trustee,  or  executor  of  any  person  or 
persons,  having,  or  being  entitled  to  any 
fiuch  plantation,  or  any  slaves  or  slave; 
and  in  case  any  such  protector  and  guar- 
dian of  slaves  within  the  said  island  shall 
have,  adqui^e,  hold  or  possess,  either  in 
his  own  right,  or  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  in 
trust  for  any  other  persons  or  person,  any 
plantation  situate  within  the  said  island,  or 


any  slavea  or  slave  employed  or  worked 
upon  any  plantation,  or  m  any  kind  df 
agriculture,  or  any  share  or  interest  in^  or 
any  mortgage  or  security  upon,  any  such 
plantation,  or  slaves  or  slave ;  or  shall  act 
as  such  manager,  overseer,  agent,  attor- 
ney, guardian,  trustee,  or  executor  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  thenceforth,  de  JadOf 
cease  to  be  such  protector  and  guardian 
of  slaves  as  aforesaid,  apd  forfeit  such  his 
sialary,  and  some  other  fit  and  proper  per- 
son shall  forthwith  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  said  office.  Provided  never- 
theless, that  all  acts  which  may  be  done 
by,  or  by  the  order  of,  any  sucn  protector 
and  guardian  of  slaves,  after  any  such 
avoidance  as  aforesaid  of  such  his  office^ 
and  before  the  same  shall  by  public  notice 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  said  bland  be  de* 
clared  void,  shall  be  as  valid  and  effiectoal 
in  the  law  as  if  no  such  avoidance  of  office 
had  occurred. 

4.  **  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 
said  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves  shall 
be  resident  within  the  said  island,  and 
shall  not  quit  the  same  without  a  spedai 
licence  to  be  granted  for  that  purpose  by 
his  majesty,  through  one  of  his  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  the  sovemor, 
or  acting-eovernor  for  the  time  oeing,  of 
the  said  island  ;  and  no  such  licence  shall 
in  any  case  be  granted  for  any  time  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  nor  shall  any  such 
licence  be  granted  by  any  such  govemor.  . 
or  acting  governor  as  aforesaid,  unless  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  him,  on  the 
oath  of  some  medical  practitioner,  thsit 
such  absence  is  necessary  for  the  recoveiy 
of  the  health  of  the  said  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves. 

5.  **  And  it  isfurther  ordered,  that  upon 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  said  pro- 
tiector  and  guardian  of  slaves,  or  in.  the 
event  of  his  sickness,  or  other  bodily  or 
mental  incapacity,  or  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  the  said  island,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor  or  acting-governor 
to  nominate  and  appoint  some  other  fit  i 
and  proper  person  to  act  as  the  deputy 
for  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  shall 
be  known  :  and  the  said  deputy  shall  De- 
ceive such  allowance,  to  be  deducted 
from  and  out  of  the  salary  of  the  said  pro- 
tector and  ff  uardian  of  slaves,  as  the  gover- 
nor, or  acting*govemor  for  the  time  being 
of  the  said  iskmd,  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint.  Provided  always,  that  no  per- 
sona shall  be  appointed  or  be  competent 
to  act  aa  such  deputy  as  aforesaid  who, 

I 
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iMMrdiog  to  the  provifiont  of  this  order, 
'sroald  be  incompeteDt  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tector and  ffuardian  of  slaves.  ProTided 
slso»  that  the  protector  and  guardian  of 
•laves  b  the  said  island  shall  at  all  times 
perform  his  duty  in  person,  and  not  by 
deputy,  except  only  m  cases  in  which  the 

Evernor  or  acting-governor  of  the  said 
ind  is  hereinbefore  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  deputy  foe  that  purpose* 

6.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
diat  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
•laves  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  declared 
to  be,  a  magistrate  in  and  for  the  said 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  all  such  powers 
and  authorities,  of  what  nature  or  kmd  so- 
crver,  as  are  now  by  law  vested  in  the  com- 
nandants  of  the  several  quarters  of  the 
•aid  island,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  and  good  order,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  vested  in  the  said 
DTOtector  or  guardian  of  slaves,  to  be  by 
him  exerdsed  throughout  each  and  every 
quarter  of  the  said  island. 

7.  "  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  the  commandants  of  the  several 
quarters  within  the  said  island  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be, 
assistant  protectors  and  guardians  of 
slavea,   in  their  several  ai^   respective 

auarters;  and  the  said  commandants 
lall,  and  are  hereby  required,  in  their 
•everal  and  respective  quarters,  to  be 
aidinff  and  assisting  the  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  hereby  committed  to  him;  and 
for  that  purpose  to  obey  and  carry  into 
execution  such  lawful  instructions  as  they 
may  fh>m  time  to  time  receive  from 
faim,  bout,  or  in  relation  to,  the  mat- 
ters herein  mentioned,  or  any  of 
them. 

8.  *'  And  it  is  herebjr  further  ordered, 
that  in  all  actions,  suits,  and  prosecu- 
tions, which  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  brought  or  commenced  in  any  tribunal 
or  court  of  justice  within  the  said  island, 
wherein  any  slave  may  be  charged  with 
any  offence  punishable  by  death  or  trans- 
portation, or  wherein  any  question  may 
arise  as  to  the  right  of  any  alleged  slave 
to  freedom,  or  wherein  any  person  may 
be    charged  with  the    murder  of   any 
slave,   or  with  any  o&nce  against  the 
person  of  any  slave,    or  wherein  any 
question  may  arise  respecting  the  right 
of  any  slave  to  any  such  property  as 
lie  or  she  is  hereinafter  declared  com- 
petent to  acquire ;  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  notice  ahall  be  given  to  the 


protector  and  guardian  of  slaves,  of 
every  such  action,  suit,  or  prosecution, 
as,  according  to  the  law  of  the  said 
island,  would  be  given  to  the  said  slave, 
if  he  or  she  were  of  free  condition. 
And  the  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves 
shall,  and  is  hereby  required  to  attend 
the  trial  or  hearing,  and  all  other  the 
proceedings  in  everv  such  acUon,  suit, 
or  prosecution,  as  the  protector  of  such 
slave,  and  on  his  or  her  behalf,  and  to  act 
therein  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  any  such  slave* 

9.  **  And  whereas  his  majesty  hath  been 
graciously  pleased  to  intimate  his  inten- 
tion to  make  effectual  provision  for  the 
reliffious  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the 
sain  island  of  Trinidad ;  and  it  will  be 

E roper  and  necessary,  so  soon  as  such 
is  majesty's  intentions  can  be  carried 
into  edect,  that  Sunday  markets  should 
be  utterly  abolished  throughout  the  said 
island— Be  it  therefore,  and  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered,  that  it  shall  and  maj 
be  lawful   for  the  governor,  or  acting- 
governor   for   the   time  being,    of  the 
said  island,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
in  obedience  to  any  instruction  which 
may  for  that  purpose  be  issued  by  lua 
majesty,   throi^  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, in  his  majesty's  name,  for   the 
discontinuance  of  all  markets  thrbugliout 
the  said  island  on  the  Sunday;   and  so 
soon   as  such  proclamation  shall  have 
been  issued,  all   Sunday   markets  shall 
forthwith  cease,   and  be  absolutdy  un- 
lawful ;   and  in  any  such   proclamation, 
the    said    governor   or    acting-governor 
shall  and  may,  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  eroctual  sup- 
pression of  such  markets,  and  to  impose 
such  penalties  as  may  be  requisite  for 
giving  effect  to  any  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations.     And  whereas  a  certain    pro- 
clamation or  ordinance  was,  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  1823,  issued  by  the 
governor  of  the  said  island  of  Trinidad, 
whereby  it  was  and  is  ordered  and  de- 
clared, "That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  December  then  next,  the  market 
hoJden  in  the  town  of  the  Port  of  Spain, 
for  the  sale  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  other 
provisions,  on   Sundays,  and  all   other 
markets   to  be  holden  on  the  Sabbath 
day  throughout  the  island,    should  be 
limited  to  the  hour  of  ten    o'clock   ia 
the    forenoon,   and   thai  due   warning 
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ihould  be  giren  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  balf-past  nine  o'clock,  to  all  persons  to 
prepare  to  depart ;  and  that  from  and 
afler  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoerer  shall 
remain  therein,  or  publickly  show  forth 
or  expose  for  sale  any  meat,  poultry, 
vegetables,  provisions,  fruits,  herbs, 
wares,  merchandise,  goods,  or  effiscts, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  after  the  hour  of  ten 
o'clock  aforesaid!,  upon  pain  that* every 
person  guilty  of  a  oisobedience  or  non- 
conformance of  this  Order  shall  forfeit 
the  goods  and  effects  so  exposed  for  sale ; 
or,  on  refusing  to  quit  the  place,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings*  And  it  is  by 
the  said  ordinance  further  ordered,  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  offisnd  in 
these  premises,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
chief  of  the  police,  or  his  assistants,  or 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  or  any  alquadl 
or  constable,  and  the^  are  respectively 
thereby  required  to  seize  the  goods  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  cause  them  to  be  taken 
before  any  judge  or  magistrate,  or  any 
regidor  of  the  (^ildo,  who  upon  view  of 
such  goods  so  exposed  shall  order  the 
same  to  be  scld  forthwith,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  be  implied  and  disposed 
of  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  to 
the  informer,  and  the  remainder  to  such 
pious  or  charitable  purposes,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  the  magistrate  or  justice 
ordering  the  sale  sbaU  determine*  And 
it  is  by  such  ordinance  further  ordered, 
that,  in  like  manner,  any  person  refusing 
to  quit  the  market-place  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  authorities  aforesaid,  who 
are  authorised  and  required  to  demand 
the  penalty  thereinbefore  provided  ;  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  to  commit  the  of- 
fender for  twenty  hours*  imprisonment* 
And  it  is  by  the  said  ordinance  provided, 
that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  prohibition  of  dressins  or 
selling  meats  in  inns  or  victualing 
houses,  nor  the  sale  of  fish  at  the  fish- 
bouse,  provided  the  same  do  not  take 
place  during  the  hours  appointed  and  set 
apart  for  divine  service*  And  it  is  by  the 
said  ordinance  noticed  and  set  forth,  that 
the  limitation  thereinbefore  declared, 
respecting  the  markets  to  be  holden  on 
Sundays,  may  not  afford  sufficient  tim^ 
for  the  sale  of  the  articles  and  provisions 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants ;and  it  is  therefore  thereby  ordered 
thatThursdaybealsoamarket-day,onwhich 
free  persons  are  invited  to  attend,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  number  of  persons  resorting  to 


the  market  (on  Sondqrs,  whidi  is  especi* 
ally  retained  for  the  due  and  reasonable 
encouragement  of  the  slave  population  in 
habits  of  industrjr ;  and  as  it  may  not 
occasionally  be  inconvenient  for  pro-^ 
prietors  to  permit  their  slaves  to  bring 
the  produce  of  their  labour  to  market  on- 
anotner  day  than  Sunday,  the  day  of 
Thursday  in  each  week  is  thereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  market-day  in  future*  And 
it  is  by  the  said  ordinance  further  or* 
dered,  that  when,  and  so  soon  as  the  same 
may  be  found  practicable,  the  market  on 
Sundays  will  be  further  limited  to  the 
hour  of  nine  in  the  forenoon  of  the  said 
day.''  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
the  said  Order  or  Proclamation,  of  the 
16th  of  November,  182S,  should  oontinae 
and  be  in  force  throughout  the  said  island, 
in  the  mean  time,  and  until  such  procla- 
mation as  aforesaid  shall  be  issued  for  the- 
absolute  and  total  abolition  of  Snndanf 
markets.  Be  it,  therefore,  and  it  is* 
hereby  ordered,  that  the  said  ordinance 
or  proclamation,  of  the  16th  of  November^ 
1823,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
confirmed*  And  that  the  said  ordinance- 
shall  be  and  continue  in  force  within  the 
said  island,  until  a  proclamation  shall 
be  issued  in  msnner  aforesaid,,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  Sunday  markets 
therein. 

10.  **  And  it  is  hereby  furthe  ordered,, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  within  the 
said  island  shall  work  or  emplov  any 
slave,  at  any  time  between  the  time  of 
sunset  on  any  Saturday,  and  sunrise  on. 
any  Monday,  or  shall,  dudog  that  period> 
procure,  indoce,  or  compel  any  slave  to 
perform  or  engage  in  any  hd>our,  for  the 
profit  or  advantage  of  his  or  her  owner, 
manager,  or  employer,  the  person  or 
persons  so  offending  shall  incur  and  be- 
come liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty, 
nor  less  than  five  dollars.  Provided  ne-* 
vertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  any  work  or  labour « which  any  slave 
may  perform  on  Sunday  in  the  necessary 
attendance  upon  the  person,  or  in  the  fa- 
mily, of  his  or  her  owner  or  employer ; 
or  m  Uie  necessary  and  unavoidable  pre- 
servation of  the  cattle  or  live  stock  upon 
any  plantation* 

\l,  **  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  de- 
clared, that  it  is  and  shall  henceforth  be 
illegal  for  any  person  or  persons  within 
the  said  island  of  Trmidad,  to  carry  any 
whip,  cat,  or  other  instrument  of  the  like 
naturoi  while  aoperintcnding  the  labour  of 
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•oy  slaves  or  slave  in  or  upon  the  fields 
•r  cane«pieces  upon  nny  plantation  within 
yie  said  uland,  or  to  use  any  such  whip» 
cat,  or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  impelling  or  coercing  any  slaves  or 
•lave  to  perform  any  labour  of  any  kind 
or  nature  whatever,  or  to  carry  or  exhibit  ' 
upon  any  plantation,  or  elsewhere,  any  j 
•ucb  whip,  cat,  or  other  instrument  of  the  ; 
Hke  nsture*  as  a  mark  or  emblem  of  the 
authority  of  the  person  or  persons  so  car- 
rying or  exhibiting  the  same  over  any 
alaves  or  slave  ;  and  in  case  any  persons 
ahall  carry  any  whip,  cat,  or  other  instru- 
ment of  the  like  nature  while  superintend- 
ing the  labour  of  any  slave  or  slaves  in  or 
upon  any  plantation  or  cane-piece  within 
the  said  island,  or  shall  use  any  such  whip, 
cat,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  purpose  of  impelling  or  coercing  any 
alave  or  slaves  to  perform  any  labour  of 
any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever ;  or  shall 
carry  or  exhibit  upon  any  plantation,  or 
elsewhere,  any  such  whip,  cat,  or  other 
ipstrument,  as  aforesaid,  as  a  mark  or  em- 
blem of  their,  his,  or  her  authority  over 
any  slave  or  slaves,  the  person  or  persons 
to  o£Eending9  and  each  and  every  person 
who  shall  or  may  direct,  authorize,  insti* 
gate,  procure,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or 
abetting  in  any  such  illegal  driving,  or 
use,  or  exibition  of  any  such  whip,  cat,  or 
qther  instrument  as  aforesaid,  shall  be, 
aind  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to 
be,  guilty  of  a  ousdemeanor,  and  being 
diercof  convicted,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

12.  '<  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  de- 
clared, that  it  is  and  shall  henceforth  be 
illegal  for  any  persons  or  person  to  inflict, 
ip  any  one  day,  upon  any  male  slave,  for 
apy  crime  or  offence,  or  upon  any  ground 
or  for  any  reason  whatever,  any  number 
of  stripes  or  lashes  exceeding  twenty -five 
in  the  whole,  or  to  inflict  upon  any  such 
male  slave  any  punishment  or  correction 
bjr  the  whipping,  scourging,  or  beating  of 
his  person,  unless  the  person  of  such 
alave  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  punishment 
or  correction,  be  free  from  any  laceration 
occasioned  by  any  former  whipping, 
scourging,  or  beating,  or  to  inflict  upon 
any  such  male  slave  any  punishment  or 
correction  by  the  whipping,  scourging, 
or  beating  of  his  person,  until  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  least  shall  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  .the  offence 
for,  or  in  respect  of  which  any  such  pu- 
nishment or  correction  may  be  so  inflict- 
ed;  or  to  inflict  upon  any  such  male 


slave  any  such  punishment  or  correction 
as  aforesaid,  unless  one  person  of  free 
condition  shall  be  present  at,  and  witness 
the  infliction  of,  such  punishment,  other 
than  besides  the  person  by  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  whom  the  same  may  be  so 
inflicted  ;  and  in  case  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  inflict,  in  any  one  day  up<ui 
any  male  slave,  any  number  of  atripes  or 
lashes  exceeding  twenty-five  in  the  whole, 
or  shall  whip,  scourge,  or  beat  any  such 
male  slave  at  any  time  when  there  may  be 
upon  his  person  any  laceration  occasioned 
by  any  former  whipping,  scourging,  or 
beating,  or  shall  inflict  upon  any.  such 
male  slave  any  such  punishment  or  cor- 
rection as  aforesaid  within  twenty-four 
hours  next  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  for  or  in  respect  of  which  the 
same  may  be  so  inflicted,  or  without  the 
presence  and  attendance  during,  the 
whole  of  such  punishment  of  some  person 
of  free  condition  other  than  and  besidea 
the  person  by  or  by  the  authority  of 
whom  the  same  may  be  so  inflicted,  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending,  and  each 
and  every  person  who  shall  or  may  di- 
rect, authorize,  instigste,  procure,  or  be 
aiding,  assisting,  or  wetting,  in  any  such 
illegal  punishipent  of  any  such  male  slave, 
shall  be,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  being,  thereof  convict- 
ed, shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  is  here- 
inafter provided.  Provided  nevertheless, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
any  punishments  which  may  be  inflicted 
upon  any  male  slave,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  any  sentence  or  judgement  of.  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the 
said  island. 

13.  '<  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  henceforth  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
correct  or  punish  by  flogging  or  whip- 
ping, any  female  slaive  within  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  for  any  offence  committed  or 
alleged  to  be  committed  by  any  such 
slave ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  with- 
in the  said  island  shall  flog,  whip,  or  cor- 
rect any  female  slave,  with  any  whip,. cat, 
stick,  or  other  such  like  instrument,  the  per- 
son or  persons  so  offending,  and  each  and 
every  persoa  who  shall  or  may  direct^ 
authorize,  instigate,  proQure,  or  Ue  aiding, 
assisting,  or  abetting,  in  juiy  such  cor- 
rection or  punishment  as  aforesaid,  of  any 
such  female  slave,  shall.be  and  be  deemed, 
adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  guiUy  of  a 
misdemeanour,  .and  being  ..thereof  90D- 
victedi  shall  suffer  sucb.punishm^At  aais 
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hereinafter  provided.     And  whereat,  it  in 
necessary  that  effectual  means  should  be 
adopted  for  punishing  such  offences  as 
may  hereafter  be  committed  by  female 
slaves    within  the  said    island.      Be    it 
therefore,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
any  female  slave  who  shall  or  may  com- 
mit any  offence  within  the  said  island, 
which,  by  the  laws  in  force  there,  was 
heretofore  punished  by  flogging,  shall, 
for  such  her  offence,  be  subject  and  liable 
to  imprisonment,  or  to  be  confined  in  the 
stocks,  or  to  such  other  punishment,  or 
correction  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effectual  suppression  of  such  offences,  and 
as  may  be  specially  sanctioned,  in  and  by 
any  proclamation  to  be  hereafter  issued 
by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  in  the  said  island.     And  the 
governor,  or  acting-governor  of  the  said 
island,  shall,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  and  ordain  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessarpr  for  preventing 
any  excess  in  such  punishments,  or  any 
abuse  in  the  mode  or  inflicting  the  same. 
Provided  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
be  not  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  this  pre- 
sent  Order.    And  provided  also  that  the 
same  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  such 
governor  or  acting-governor  as  aforesaid, 
for  his  majesty's  approbation  ;  and  that 
all  such  rules  or  regulations  shall  cease  to 
be  binding  or  in  force  within  the  said 
island,    unless    his    majesty's   allowance 
thereof  shall  be  signified  to  such  go- 
vernor or  acting«governor  within  two  years 
next  after  the  date  of  such  rules  and 
regulations. 

.  14.  <<  And  it  it  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  there  shall  be  kept  upon  every  plain* 
ration  and  estate  throughout  the  said 
island,  a  book  to  be  called  <*The  Plantii- 
tion  Record  Book/'  and  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner,  proprietor,  manager, 
or  other  person,  having  the  direction  of, 
and  the  chief  authority  in,  the  said  plan- 
tation, to  enter  and  record  in  the  said 
book,  at  or  immediately  after  the  time  of 
ilie  infliction  of  any  punishment  whatso- 
ever, on  any  female  slave,  or  oiuany  male 
slate,  who  may  be  punished  with  any 
number  of  stripes  eiceeding  three,  a 
statement  of  the  nature  and  particulars  of 
the  offence  for  or  in  respect  of  which 
such  punishment  may  be  inflicted :  and 
the  tidie  at  lArhich,  and  the  place  where, 
tuch  offence  wat  coinmittad;  and  the 
time  at  which,  and  the .  place  where 
tuch  panitbment  wat  inflicted ;  and  of 
the  niiore,  eit^t.  and  particulart  of 
VOL.X- 


the  punithment,  and,  in  the  cases  of 
male  slaves,  of  the  number  of  stripes 
aictually  inflicted  upon  the  offender,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  persons  by 
whom,  and  by  the  authority  of  whom,  the 
punishment  wat  inflicted ;  and  of  the 
persons  or  person  of  free  condition  pre« 
sent,  and  attending  at  the  Infliction  of 
every  such  punishment. 

15.  '*  And  it  it  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  if  any  person,  being  the  owner,  pro- 
prietor, or  manager,  of  any  plantation  or 
estate  within  the  said  island,  or  having  the 
management  thereof,  or  the  chief  autho- 
rity therein,  shall  neglect  or  omi^to  make 
in  the  said  Plantation  Record  Book,  any 
entry  which,  according  to  the  provisiona 
of  this  present  order,  ought  to  be  made 
therein,  or  shall  not  make  such  entry  with- 
in two  dfiys  next  after  the  infliction  of 
each  and  every  punishment,  to  which  the 
same  may  refer,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  incur  and  become  subject  and  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  nor  less  than  five  pounds  sterling, 
British  money  ;  to  be  recovered  and  ap- 
plied in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 
And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wil- 
fully or  fraudulently  make,  or  .cause  or 
procure  to  be  made,  any  false  entry  or 
fraudulent  erasure  in  any  such  Plantation 
Record  Book,  or  shall  wilfully  or  fraudu^ 
lently  burn,  destroy,  cancel,  or  obliterate 
the  name  or  any  partt  or  part  thereof,  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be, 
and  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanour,  and  being  thereof  convic- 
ted, shall  suffer  such  punishment  at  it 
hereinafter  provided.  , 

16.  <'  Audit  it  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  every  owner,  proprietor,  or  manager, 
or  other  perton  having  the  chief  authority 
within  each  and  every  plantation  or  estate 
within  the  said  islandr  shall,  on  the  first 
Monday  which  shall  happen  next  after 
the  5th  day  of  April,  the  34th  day  of 
June,  the  29th  day  of  September,  and 
the  25th  day  of  December,  m  each  year, 
repair  to  the  commandant  for  the  time 
being  of  the  quarter  in  which  tuch  plan« 
tation  or  ettate  may  ha  tituate,  i|nd  then 
and  there  produce  before  him  a  precita 
and  exact  transcript  of  every  entry,  which 
during  the  quarter  of  a  year  next  prece* 
ding  may  have  been  roaoe  in  the.Planfa- 
lion  Record  Book,  of  hit  or  her  plantation 
or  estate ;  and  shall  also  take  and  tubtcribe 
an  oath,  to  be  annexed  to  il|e  taid 
trantcript  in  the  foUowing  words  (that  ia 
to  taj), 
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"I,  A.  B.,  the  owner  or  manager  (at 
the  case  may  be)  of  the  plantation, 
called  ,   in  the  quarter  ,  ih 

the  island  of  Trinidad,  do  make  oath  and 
•ay,  that  the  paper  writing  hereunto  an- 
nexed contains  a  true  and  exact  copy  of 
vrery  entry  which,  smce  the  day  of 
last,  hath  been  made  in  the  Plan* 
tati«>n  Record  Book  of  the  before- men- 
tioned plantation.  And  I  do  further 
Bweor,  that  the  aatd  Plantation  Record 
Book  hath  been  punctually  and  accurately 
kept,   since  the  said        day  of  in 

the  manner  by  law  rec^uired,  and  that  no 
fraudulent  erasure  or  false  entry  hath  been 
■ladc  therein  by  me*  or  by  any  person  by 
ray  procurement,  or  with  my  knowledge 
or  consent.    So  help  me  God/' 

**  And  incase  any  such  owner  or  mana- 
ger, as  aforesaid,  shall  not,  since  the  time 
of  making  his  last  preceding  return  to  the 
commandant  of  the  quarter,  have  inflic- 
ted, or  caused  to  be  inflicted,  any  punish- 
ment upon  any  female  slave,  on  his 
plantation  or  estate,  or  any  punishment 
on  any  male  slave,  exceeding  three  lashes, 
then,  end  in  every  such  case,  in  lieu  of 
the  oath  aforesaid,  such  owner  or  mana- 
ger shall,  at  the  several  times  aforesaid, 
lake  and  subscribe  before  the  comman- 
dant of  the  quarter  in  which  such  planta- 
tion may  be  situate,  an  oath,  in  the 
following  words  (that  is  to  say), 

^  I,   A.  B.)  do  swear,  that  since  the 
day  of  now  last  past,  no  pu- 

Bishnent  hath  been  inflicted  by  roe,  or  by 
ny  order,  or  with  my  knowledge,  upon 
any  female  slave  belonging  or  attached  to 
the  plantation  called  situate  in  the 

Xiarter  of  whereof  I  am  manager, 

od  that  no  pmiishment  hath  since  the 
aaid  day  of  been  inflicted  upon 
any  male  slave,  belonging  or  attached 
to  the  said  plantation,  exceeding  three 
hishes.  And  I  further  swear  that  no  entry 
of  any  such  punishments  halh  since  the 
aaid  day  of  been  made  in  the 
Plantation  Record  Book  of  the  said 
Plantation.     So  help  me  God." 

17.  *^  Provided  always,  and  it  is  further 
ordered,  That  the  comniandant  of  each, 
and  every  quarter,  within  the  said  island, 
shall,  fourteen  days  at  the  least  before  the 
time  of  making  the  returns  transmit  to  the 
owner  or  manager  of  every  plantation 
iitoate  within  his  quarter,  a  printed  blank 
form  of  the  before-mentioned  affidavits, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  at  which  he  will  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  returns,  and  ad«> 


roinittertng  the  Oaths  aforeatid ;  and  Iho 
said  commandant  shall,  and  ia  hereby  re* 
quired  to  attend,  from  day  to  day,  for 
three  successive  days,  and  no  more»  lor  the 
purposes  aforesaid ;  and  in  case  it  shall  bo 
made  to  appear  to  such  commandant,  by 
the  certificate  of  any  medical  practitioner, 
that  any  person  or  persons  liable  to  maka 
such  return  is  or  are,  by  reason  of  aick^ 
ness,  incapable  of  attending  for  that  pur* 
pose,  at  the  time  and  place  so  to  bo 
appointed  aa  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  every 
such  case,  the  said  comaiandant  shall,  and 
he  is  hereby  required  to,  attend  the  poraon 
or  persons  so  incapacitated,  at  his,  her,  or 
their  place  or  places  of  abode,  for  tho 
purpose  of  receiving  the  sud  ratuma» 
and  taking  such  affidavits  as  aforesud. 

18.  **  And  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  make  any  return,  or  to  take  and  sub* 
scribe  the  oaths  required  by  this  present 
Order,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending 
shall  incur,  and  become  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  nor  less  than  ten  pounds,  sterling 
British  money;  to  be  recovered  and  ap- 
plied in  manner  after-mentioned. 

19.  -<<  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered » 
that  the  commandant  of  eadi  and  every 
quarter  in  the  said  island  shall,  and  he  la 
hereby  required  to  transmit  to  the  pro* 
tector  and  guardian  of  slaves  of  the  said 
island,  at  his  office  in  the  town  of 
Port  of  Spain,  the  whole  of  the  returns  ao 
to  be  made  to  him  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  the  original  affidavits  thereonto  an- 
nexed, withm  fourteen  days  next  after 
such  quarterly  returns  shall  be  complete. 
And  in  case  any  such  commandant  shall 
himself  be  the  owner  or  manager  of  any 
plantation,  he  shall,  together  with  the 
said  returns,  deliver  to  the  said  protector 
and  guardian  of  slaves  a  transcript  of  the 
entries  in  his  own  plantation  book  for  the 
last  preceding  quarter  of  a  year,  together 
with  an  affidavit  to  be  by  him  sworn  before 
the  chief  judge,  or  some  one  of  the  al* 
caldes  in  ordinary  of  the  said  island,  in 
the  manner  and  form  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, under  such  and  the  like  penalty 
as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  in  the  caao- 
of  other  persons  reftising  or  neglecting  to 
make  their  returns  or  to  take  the  before* 
mentioned  oaths. 

20.  "  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  the  said  protector  of  slaves  shaB- 
record  and  enrol  in  books,  to  be  by  him 
kept  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  of  tho 
returoa  ao  to  bo  madotohiiny  and  shiiil- 
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keep  and  preserve  in  bis  office  tbe  origi- 
nals of  the  said  returns  and  affidavits ;  and 
Amt  tbe  better  and  more  convenient 
keepinff  of  the  said  records,  it  is  further 
ordercdy  that  the  said  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves  shall  keep  a  distinct 
book  for  each  quarter  of  tbe  said  island, 
and  shall  therein  transcribe  each  of  the 
said  returns  in  alphabetical  order,  accor- 
ding to  the  name  by  which  each  planta- 
tion is  described  in  every  such  return^  and 
shall  also  make  and  keep  full  and  exact 
indexes  of  such  books. 

2U  **  And  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
upon  the  prosecution  of  any  person,  being 
the  owner,  proprietor,  or  manager  of  any 
plantation,  for  inflicting  or  causing  or 
procuring  to  be  inflicted,  on  any  slave  or 
alaves,  any  punishment  hereby  declared 
illegal,  if  the  slave  so  alleged  to  have  been 
illegally  punished  shall  be  produced  in 
open  court,  and  if  the  marks  or  traces  of 
recent  flogging  or  laceration  shall  appear 
on  the  person  of  such  slave,  and  if  such 
llave  shall  in  open  court  declare  such 
Iraces  to  be  the  consequences  of  any  such 
unlawful  punishment  or  correction,  and 
being  duly  examined  by  the  said  court 
shall  make  a  particular,  consistent,  and 
probable  statement  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  such  unlawful  pu- 
nishment, then,  and  in  evory  such  case, 
although  such  slave  should  not  be  a  com- 
petent witness  within  the  provisions  of 
this  present  order,  the  owner,  proprietor, 
manager,  or  other  person  having  tlie 
charge  of  such  slave,  shall  be  bound  to 
prove  either  that  the  punishment,  of 
which  the  marks  or  traces  may  be  so  ap- 
parent, was  not  inflicted  by  him,  or  by  his 
procurement,  or  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  or  that  such  punishment  was  a 
kwful  punishment  within  the  meaning  of 
this  order,  and  was  inflicted  in  the  presence 
of  one  sucii  witness  of  free  condition  as  is 
required  by  this  present  order;  and  in 
default  of  such. proof,  such  owner,  pro- 
prietor, manager,  or  other  person  as  afore- 
said,  shall  be  convioted  and  adjudged  to 
be  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him  ; 
and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  every  such 
prosecution  as  aforesaid  shall  be  conducted 
by  tbe  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves, 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to 
discontinue  any  such  prosecution,  except 
by  virtue  of  an  order  in  writing,  to  be  for 
that  purpose  issued  under  his  hand  and 
seal  by  tJie  governor  or  acting-governor 
for  the  time  beinc  of  the  said  island. 
.  ^tf*  And  it  is  further  orderedi  that  aoy 


persons  being  in  a  state  of  slavery,  who 
may  be  desirous  to  intermarry,  shall,  at 
their  election,  apply  either  to  the  pro- 
tector and  guardian  of  slaves,  or  to  the 
commandant  of  the  quarter  in  which  tbe 
woman  may  reside,  for  a  marriage  licence, 
and  as  an  authority  to  him  to  grant  the 
same  shall  produce  the  conaent  in  writing 
of  their  owner  or  owners,  manager  or 
managers,  to  the  celebration  thereof;  bui 
in  case  the  owner  or  manager  of  both  or 
either  of  the  said  slaves  shall  refuse  to 
consent  to  any  such  marriage,  or  to  give 
such  written  permission  for  the  oelebratioR 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  every 
such  case  the  said  protector  and  guardiaa 
of  slaves,  or  commandant,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  thereupon  issue  fisummons,.under 
his  hand  and  seal,  requiring  the  owner  or 
manager  of  such  slaves,  or  the  persons  or 
person  under  whose  direction  such  slaves 
may  be,  to  appear  before  him,  by  them- 
selves or  their  agents,  at  some  convenient 
time  and  place  to  be  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed, auch  time  being  not  more  than 
fourteen  days  distant  from  the  time  when 
such  application  as  aforesaid  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  such  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves,  or  commandant,  as  aforesaid.  And 
if  such  owner  or  manager,  or  other  person 
as  aforesaid,  being  duly  cited,  shall  fail  to 
appear  before  tbe  said  protector  and  guar- 
dian of  slaves  orcommandant,  orappearing, 
shall  fail  to  lay  before  him  good  and  suf- 
ficient proof  that  such  proposed  marriage 
would  be  injurious  to  the  well-being  of 
the  said  slaves,  then  and  in  every  such  case 
the  said  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves 
or  commandant  shall,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, issue  a  licence  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  thereby  authorising  any  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  any  minister  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  or  any  priest  or  curate  pro-* 
fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  op 
any  public  teacher  of  religion  within  tbo 
said  island,  carrying  on  there  no  other 
profession,  business,  or  occupation  of 
profit,  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  the 
said  slaves.  And  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  such  clergyman,  minister, 
priest,  curate,  or  religious  teacher,  upon 
receiving  any  such  licence,  to  solemnize 
any  such  marriage  as  aforesaid,  and  tbe 
same,  when  so  solemnized,  shall  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  be  binding,  valid, 
and  eftectual  m  the  law ;  and  any  persoa 
by  whom  any  such  nrarriage  may  be-  so 
solemnized,  by  virtue  of  any  such  license* 

shall  wiihio  fourtceo  days  next  atier  the 
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solemnisation  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  not 
]es8  than  Ave  pounds  sterling  transmit  to 
the  said  protector  of  slaves  a  certificate 
of  the  solemnization  of  such  marriage; 
and  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves  shall  register  in  a  book,  to  be  by 
bim  kept  for  that  purpose,  every  marriage 
which  may  be  so  solemnized,  with  the  date 
thereof,  and  the  names,  descriptions,  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  parties  contracting, 
and  of  the  person  solemnizins  every  such 
marriage.  Provided  nevertheless,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  render  any 
marriage  between  persons  in  a  state  of 
slavery  valid  or  effectual  which  would  be 
illegal  or  void  if  such  persons  were  of  free 
condition. 

S3.  <•  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  it 
ahall  not  be  lawful  in  the  execution  of  any 
judgment,  sentence,  decree,  or  order  of 
any  tribunal,  of  any  court  of  justice  within 
the  said  island,  to  seize  or  sell  in  satisfac- 
tion thereof  any  slave  having  a  husband 
or  wife,  or  a  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  or  a  reputed  husband  or  wife, 
or  child  under  the  age  aforesaid,  who  may 
be  the  property  of  the  same  persons  or 
person,  unless  such  husband,  and  wife, 
and  child,  or  reputed  husband,  wife,  or 
child,  shall  be  sold  together,  and  in  one 
and  the  same  lot,  and  to  the  same  persons 
or  person.  And  if  in  the  execution  of 
any  such  judgment,  sentence,  decree,  or 
order,  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  sold 
separate  or  apart  from  any  such  husband, 
or  wife,  OP  child,  or  reputed  husband,  or 
wife,  or  child  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in 
every  such  case  such  sale  and  execution 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
to  be,  absolutely  null  in  the  law  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever. 

24.  And  whereas,  by  the  usaee  of  the 
said  island  of  Trinidad,  persons  m  a  state 
of  slavery  have  hitherto  been  reputed 
competent  in  the  law,  and  have  in  fact 
been  permitted  to  acquire,  hold,  and  enjoy 
property  free  from  the  control  or  interfe- 
rence of  their  owners.  And  it  is  expedient 
that  the  said  laudable  custom  should  be 
recognized  and  established  by  law,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  enabling 
aoch  slaves  to  invest  such  their  property 
on  good  security.  Be  it  therefore,  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered  and  declared,  that  no 
person  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  being  in 
a  state  of  slavery  shall  be,  or  be  deemed, 
or  taken  to  be,  by  reason  or  on  account 
of  suob  bis  coDdiRODi  iacompeteot  to  pur- 


chase, acquire,  possess,  hold  or  enjoy, 
alienate,  or  dispose  of  property;  but  every 
such  slave  shall  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
competent  to  purchase,  acquire,  possess, 
hold,  enjoy,  alienate,  and  dispose  of  lands 
situate  in  the  said  island,  or  money,  cattle 
implements  or  utensils  of  husbandry  or 
household  furniture,  or  other  effects  of 
such  or  the  like  nature,  of  what  value  or 
amount  soever,  and  to  bring,  maintain^ 
prosecute,  and  defend  any  suit  or  action, 
in  any  court  of  justice,  for  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  property,  as  fully  and  ampljF 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ss  if  he  or  she 
were  of  free  condition. 

S5.  "  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  savings  banks  shall  be  established 
within  the  said  island,  for  the  better  pre- 
serving the  property  of  any  such  slaves, 
and  that  interest,  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be 
allowed  upon  the  amount  of  every  sum  of 
money  which  may  be  deposited  in  any 
such  savings  banks,  which  interest  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  ffeneral  revenues  of 
the  said  island.  And  any  slave  making 
any  deposit  of  money  in  any  such  savinffa 
banks,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make 
a  declaration  of  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom,  in  the  event  of  his  or  tier  death, 
the  amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  said 
savings  banks  shall  be  paid,  applied,  and 
disposed  of;  and  such  declaration  shall  be 
recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  at  the  savings  banks,  where  such 
deposit  may  be  made,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  slave  making  such  declaration,  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  such  slave, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  last  will :  and 
in  case  any  such  slave  shall  marry  after 
having  made  any  such  declaration,  such 
marriage  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be,  a  revocation  in  the  law  of 
such  declaration ;  and  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  in  case  any  slaves  or  slave  in  the  said 
island  shall  die  intestate,  and  without 
having  made  any  such  declaration  as 
aforesaid,  which  may  remun  unrevoked 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  then,  and  in 
eiicry  such  case,  the  property  of  such 
slave  shall  so,  and  be  disposed  of,  to  and 
in  favour  of  such  persons  or  person  as  by 
virtue  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament  for 
the  distribution  of  intestates'  estates, 
would,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
be  entitled  to  any  such  property. 

26.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered; 
that  tbe  saying  banks  throughout  ihe  sci4  * 
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island  shall  be  under  end  subject  to  the 
control  and  inspection  of  the  protector  of 
slaves ;  and  that  the  governor  or  acting- 
governor  for  the  time  being,  for  the  said 
island,  shall  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  such  proper  and  necessary  officers, 
and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  best  adapted  for  managing  the 
business  of  the  said  banks,  and  for  ensuring 
order  and  punctuality  therein,  and  for 
preventing  ony  misapplication  of  the 
monies  therein  to  be  deposited,  provided 
that  such  rules  and  regulations  be  not  re- 
pugnant to  this  present  order,  and  that 
the  same  be  forthwith  transmitted  for  his 
majesty's  approbation  through  one  of  his 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state. 

27*  ''  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  no  deposit  of  money  shall  at  any  one 
time,  or  within  any  one  week,  be  received 
at  any  of  the  said  savings  banks,  from  any 
slave,  eaceeding  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  in  the  whole,  unless  such  slave,  at 
the  time  of  tendering  any  such  deposit, 
shall  produce  the  consent  in  writing  of 
his  owner  or  manager  to  such  deposit  be* 
ing  made  ;  and  in  case  any  slave  shidl  be 
desirous  at  any  one  time,  or  in  any  one 
week,  to  make  any  such  deposit  of  money 
eaceeding  the  sum  of^wenty  dollars,  and 
the  owner  or  manager  of  such  slave  shall 
refuse  his  consent  to  such  deposit  being 
made,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  slaves,  upon 
application  to  him  for  that  purpose  made, 
shall  issue  a  summons  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  requiring  the  owner  or  manager  of 
such  slave,  or  the  persons  under  whose 
direction  such  slave  may  be,  to  appear 
before  him,  by  themselves  or  their  agents, 
at  some  convenient  time  and  place  to  be 
for  that  purpose  appointed  ;  and  if  such 
owner  or  manager,  or  other  person  as 
aforesaid,  being  duly  cited,  shall  fail  to 
appear  before  the  said  protector  of  slaves, 
or  appearing  shall  fail  to  lay  before  him 
good  and  sufficient  cause  why  such  de- 
posit ought  not  to  be  made,  then  and  in 
every  such  case  the  said  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves  shall  issue  an  order 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  requiring  the 
manager  of  the  savings  bank  to  receive 
the  amount  of  such  deposit,  and  the 
same  shall  be^  received  by  him  accor- 
dingly. 

28.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  no  duty,  tax,  or  impost,  of  any  na- 
ture or  kind  whatsoever,  and  that  no  fee 
of  office  shall  be  hereafter  paid  or  payable 
within  ihc  said-  istandi  ujpoDj  for^  or  on 


account,  or  in  respect  of  the  manumission 
of  any  slave,  or  tlie  enrolment  or  regis- 
tration of  any  deed  of  manumission, 
saving  and  excepting  a  fee  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings  sterling  British  money, 
which  shall  by  the  said  protector  and 
guardisn  of  slaves  be  paid  to  the  regis- 
trar of  deeds  of  the  said  island,  for  enrol- 
ling and  registering  every  such  deed  of 
manumission,  and  which  fee  shall  be  re- 
paid to  such  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
said  colony.  And  if  any  person  within 
the  said  island  shall  hereafter  take,  de- 
jnand,  or  receive,  any  such  tax,  duty,* 
impost,  or  fee  of  office,  save  as  aforesaid,' 
the  person  so  offending  shall  incur  and 
become  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  fine, 
not  exceeding  pounds,  and  not  lest 
than  pounds,  sterling  British  money. 
29.  "  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,' 
that  in  case  any  slave  within  the  said 
island  shall  be  desirous  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  himself  or  herself,  or  of  his  or 
her  wife,  or  husband,  or  child,  or  bro- 
ther, or  sister,  or  reputed  wife  or  hus- 
band, or  child,  or  brother,  or  sister,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any 
such  slave  so  to  purchase  the  freedom 
of  himself  or  herself,  or  of  any  such 
other  person  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  any  such  slave' 
shall  be  unwilling  to  eflfcct  his  or  her 
manumission,  or  shall,  by  reason  of  any 
mortgage,  settlement,  lease,  or  other 
charge  upon,  or  interest  in,  such  slave 
being  vested  in  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, be  unable  to  execute  a  valid  and 
effectual  manumission  of  any  such  slavct 
or  if  the  owner  or  proprietor,  or  anj- 
other  person  having  an  interest  in  any 
such  slave,  shall  be  a  minor,  or  a  married 
woman,  or  idiot,  or  lunatic,  or  if  the 
real  and  true  owner  of  any  such  slave  shall 
be  absent  from  the  said  island,  or  shall 
not  be  known,  or  if  any  suit  or  acdoo 
shall  be  depending  in  any  court  of  justice* 
in  the  said  island,  wherem  the  title  to  the 
said  slave,  or  the  right  to  his  services  shall 
or  may  be  in  controversy,  or  if  the  owner 
of  any  such  slave  shall  demand,  as  the 
price  of  his  or  her  freedom,  a  greater  sum 
of  money  than  may  be  the  fair  and  just 
value  thereof,  then,  and  in  each  and 
every  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  said  island,  on  application 
made  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  slaves,  shall 
issue  a  summons  under  his  hand  and 
•etlr  i^¥>iring  the  owner  or.ipanager;oC 
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luch  tUvCt  or  the  personi  or  persoo  under 
whoie  directioD  such  slave  may  be,  to  ap- 
pear before  liim,  by  themselves  or  their 
agentSi  at  some  convenient  time  and  place 
to  be  for  that  purpose  appointed,  and 
notice  shall  also  be  published  by  the  said 
protectorand  guardian  ofslaves,  in  tbepub- 
Scgazetteofthesaid  island,  onthree  several 
days,  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  in  such  notice 
all  persons  having,  or  claiming  to  have, 
any  title  or  interest  in  or  to  the  slave  pro- 
posed to  be  manumitted,  cither  in  their 
pwn  right,  or  as  the  guardians,  attornicsy 
trustees,  or  eicecutors  of  any  other  person, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  and  prefer 
auch  claims. 

30.  <*  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  at  the  time  appointed  for  any  such 
meeting  as  aforesaid,  the  chief  judge  of 
the  said  island,  in  the  |[»resence  of  the  pro- 
tector and  guardian  ot  slaves,  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  manager  of 
the  slaves  or  sbve  proposed  to  be  manu- 
mitted, or  (upon  proof  being  made  to 
him,  upon  oadi,  of  the  due  service  and 
publication  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid, 
then,  if  necessary),  in  tlie  absence  of  such 
owner  or  manager,  shall  proceed  to  hear 
i^  a  summary  way,  what  may  be  alleg- 
ed by  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves,  and  by  the  owner  or  manager, 
or  other  persons  claiminz  any  interest  in 
the  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted ; 
and  in  cose  the  parties,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  refuse  to  eflcct  such  manumission,  or 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  chief  judge, 
that  a  valid  and  effectual  manumission  of 
finy  such  slave  cannot  legally  be  effected 
by  private  contract,  or  if  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  said  chief  judge,  that  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  any  such  slave,  or 
tliat  any  person  having  a  chartie  upon 
or  interest  in  him  or  her,  is  a  minor,  or 
a  married  woman,  or  idiot,  or  lunatic,  or 
that  the  real  and  true  owner  of  any  such 
slave,  or  that  any  person  having  any  charge 
upon,  or  interest  in  him,  or  her,  is 
absent  from  the  said  island,  or  is  unknown, 
or  cannot  be  found,  or  that  any  suit  ^f 
action  is  depending  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  said  island,  wherein  the  title 
to  the  said  slave  or  the  right  to  his  or  her 
services  is  in  controversy,  or  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  chief  judge,  that  any 
dinbrcnce  of  opinion  exists  between  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  slaves  of  the 
said  island,  and  the  owner  or  proprietor 
of  any  such  slave  respecting  his  or  her 
price  Qt  value,  theP}  and  in.  every  such 


case,  the  said  diief  judge  shall  rtquiM 
the  protector  of  slavas,  and  the  owneiv 
manager,  or  person  having  the  direction 
of  an^  such  slave,  each  to  nominate  m 
appraiser  of  his  or  her  value ;  and  tht 
said  chief  judge  shall  himself  nooiioaCf 
an  umpire  between  such  appraisers. 
And  the  said  appraisers  being  first  duly 
sworn  before  the  aaid  judge  to  make  a 
fair  and  impartial  appraisoment,  ahall* 
within  seven  days  next  after  auch  their 
appointment,  make  a  joint  valuation  of 
the  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted^ 
and  shall  certify  auch  their  valuation  t^ 
the  chief  jud^  under  their  handa  and 
seals.  And  in  case  such  joint  certifi* 
cate  shall  not  \fe  delivered  to  the  said 
chief  judge  withm  the  s^d  term  of  aevea 
days,  then  the  said  umpire,  being  duly 
sworn  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall,  wiihia 
the  next  seven  days,  certify  his  valuation, 
under  his  band  and  seal,  to  the  aaid  duef 
judge,  and  the  valuation,  to  be  made  ia 
manner  aforesaid,  either  by  the  aaid 
joint  appraisers,  or,  in  their  default,  by 
the  said  umpire,  shall  be  binding  and  con- 
clusive, and  shall  be  entrrcd  and  en« 
rolled  in  the  office  of  registry  in  the  aaid 
island. 

81.  ^  And  it  is  hereby  furU)cr  ordered, 
that  upon  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  tha 
said  island  of  the  appniised  value  of  any 
such  slave  as  aforesaid,  after  deducting 
therefrom  the  expense  of  the  appraise* 
ment  to  be  allowed  by  the  said  chief  judges 
the  said  treasurer  shall  grant  to  the  prov 
tector  of  slaves  a  receipt  for  the  money  ao 
to  be  received  by  him.  And  such  reoeipl 
shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  the  office  of  rer 

gistry  in  the  said  island,  together  with  a 
eclaration  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
said  chief  judge,  that  the  proceedings  re* 
quired  by  law  for  the  manumission  of  the 
slave  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  such  mo-* 
ney  v^as  paid,  had  been  duly  had  befora 
him,  and  thereupon  such  slave  shall  ba 
and  be  deemed,  taken,  and  reputed  to  boi 
free  to  all  intents  aiul  purposes  whatao* 


ever. 


32.  *'  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  tha 
money  to  arise  from  the  manumission  of 
any  slave  bv  virtue  of  the  proceeding 
before  mentioned,  shall  and  may  be  laid 
out  and  invested  under  th^  .authority  of 
the  chief  judge,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  or  persons  interested  (ber/i^in  in  the 
purchase  of  any  other  skive  or  slaves  :  or 
if  no  such  application  shall  be  made^  theo 
such  money  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  ucasurer  of  the  said  Uland,  al 


—  .^-^— — 
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interesl  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fiVe 
pounds,  per  centam  per  annum,  such  io- 
lerest  to  be  borne  by,  and  defi(^yed  out 
of  the  revenues  oP  the  said  colony,  and 
the  slave  or  almves  so  to  be  purchased  with 
the  said  money  as  aforesaid  ;  or,  in  case 
of  no  such  purchase  being  made,  then 
the  said  money  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
public  treasurer,  and  the  interest  from 
time  to  time  accruing  doe  thereupon,  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  persons  who  were 
die  proprietors  of  such  manumitted  slave 
or  slaves,  and  shall  be  held,  upon,  under, 
and  subject  to,  all  such  and  the  same 
ases,  trusts,  ligiitations,  conditions,  mort- 
gages, claims,  and  demands,  of  what  na-* 
tore  or  kind  soever,  as  such  slave  or  slaves 
Was  or  were  held  upon,  under,  or  subject 
unto,  at  such  the  time  of  his,  her,  or 
their  manumission  ;  and  the  said  treasurer 
shall  hold  the  said  money,  and  the  inte- 
rest accruing  thereupon,  subject  to  such 
order  as  the  chief  judge  of  the  said  colony 
may,  upon  a  summary  application  of  any 
person  interested  therein,  see  fit  to  make, 
and  such  principal  money  and  interest 
shall  by  the  said  treasurer  be  paid,  ap- 
plied, and  disposed  of  in  pursuance 
of  and  obedience  to  any  such  order. 

99.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  before  the  manumission  of  any  slave 
by  virtue  of  any  private  contract  for  that 
purpose,  between  such  slave  and  his 
owner,  notice  of  such  intended  mann- 
missloD  shall,  by  the  owner  of  such  slave, 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves,  who  on  behalf  of  the 
said  slave,  shall  be  bound  to  ascertain  that 
such  owner  has  good  right  and  title  in  the 
law,  and  is  competent  to  efiect  such  manu* 
HEitssion ;  add  the  said  protector  and  guar* 
dian  of  slaves  shall  also,  without  we  or 
reward,  pfepare  the  proper  deed  of  manu» 
orission,  and  the  same  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  said  pro- 
tector and  guardian  of  slaves,  or  of  some 
proper  witness,  to  be  by  him  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  so  executed, 
shall  bv  such  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves  be  enroled  in  the  office  of  registry 
in  the  said  island,  within  one  calendar 
nM>ntb  next  after  the  data  and  execution 
thereof*  And  in  case  any  each  deed  shall 
not  be  left  for  enrolment  at  the  said  office 
of  registr/*  within  the  said  period  of  one 
calendar  montb>  the  said  protedtor  of 
slaves  shdl  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
meat  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  pounds, 
mr  lese  than  pounds^  stMiog  Eaglish 
aenej^  -      ■         ... 


9^.  <<  And  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  in 
case  any  such  deed  of  manumiraion  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  executed  voluntarily 
and  without  any  valuable  consideration 
passing  to  the  owner  or  other  person 
effecting  such  manumission,  the  slave  or 
slaves  so  to  be  manumitted  shall  before 
the  actual  execution  oF  any  such  deed, 
appear  before  the  said  protector  and  guar* 
dian  of  slaves,  or  before  the  co^omandant 
of  the  quarter  in  which  such  slave  may 
happen  to  be  resident :  and  if  it  shall  ap* 
pear  to  the  said  protector  and  guardian  of 
slaves,  or  to  such  commandant,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  the  slave  about  to  be 
so  gratuitously  manumitted,  is  under  the 
age  of  six  years,  or  above  the  age  of  fifVy 
years,  or  is  labouring  under  any  habitual 
disease  or  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the 
owner  or  other  person  about  to  effect 
such  manumission  shall,  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  deed  of  manumission, 
execute  and  deliver  under  his  hand  and 
seal  a  bond  to  hb  majesty  in  the  penal 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  with  a  con* 
dition  thereunder  written  for  the  defea- 
sance thereof,  if  the  said  slave  shall  be 
properly  fed,  clothed,  and  maintained 
until  I  he  age  of  fourteen  yean  in  the  case 
of  infants,  or  during  the  term  of  his  or 
her  natural  life,  in  the  case  of  adults  of 
the  age  of  fiftj  years,  or  labouring 
under  any  such  sickness,  disease,  or  infir* 
mity  as  aforesaid  ;  and  no  soch  manumis* 
sion  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  in  the  law^ 
or  shall  be  received  for  enrolment  at  the 
office  of  registry^  until  such  bond  ai 
aforesaid  be  duly  executed,  and  depeailed 
at  the  said  offioe^ 

SS.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered* 
that  every  clergyman  of  the  eitablibhed 
church  of  Englond,  and  every  minister  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  every  priest  or 
minister  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  the  said  island,  and  er^rf 
other  person  being  a  public  teacher  of  re* 
ligion  within  the  said  island,  ihall,  and  ia 
hereby  authorised  to  transmit  or  deliver 
under  his  hand  to  the  commandant  of  the 
quarter  in  which  he  may  be  rettdeat,  cef^• 
tificates  setting  forth  the  names  or  name 
and  places  or  place  of  abode  of  any 
slaves  or  slave,  who,  in  the  judgment  and 
belief  of  the  party  so  certifying,  may  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
religion  to  understand  the  nature  and  ob^ 
ligation  of  an  oath»  And  the  command- 
ants of  the  several  quarters  in  the  said 
island  shall,  and  are  hereby  required  tO| 
transact  sncii  oartificaiai  as  aforesaid  te 
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the  protector  tnd  guardian  oftltTea,  who 
•hall,  and  if  hereby  required  to,  register 
the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
that  purpose,  therein  stating  the  date  of 
every  such  certificate,  and  ihe  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
same  may  be  granted,  and  of  ever}'  slave 
mentioned  and  included  therein;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  no  priest,  minister,  or 
public  teacher  of  religion,  not  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
or  a  minister  of  ihe  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
shall  be  competent  to  grant  any  such  cer- 
tificate, as  aloresaid,  unless  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state,  having  the 
aepartment  of  the  colonies,  or  the  go- 
vernor or  acting-governor  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  island  of  Trinidad, 
shall  have  granted  to  such  priest,  minis- 
ter, or  public  teacher,  a  license  in  writing 
to  act  as  an  instructor  of  slaves  in  the 
aaid  island ;  and  unless  such  license  shall 
be  in  force,  and  have  been  first  registered 
at  the  office  of  the  said  protector  of 
•laves. 

36.  *'  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no 
person  shall  henceforth  be  rejected  as  a 
witness*  or  considered  as  incompetent  to 
'  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  civil  or  cri- 
minal justice  in  the  said  island,  by  reason 
of  his  or  her  being  in  a  state  of  slavery,  if 
the  person  or  persons  producing  or  tender* 
ing  bim  or  her  as  a  witness  shall  produce 
and  exhibit  to  the  court  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  said  protector  and  guar- 
dian of  slaves,  that  such  proposed  witness 
b  registered  in  the  beforementioned  book; 
and  the  protector  of  slaves  shall,  and  he 
is  hereby  required  to  grant,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  any  person  making  applica- 
tion for  the  same,  a  certificate  of  the  fact, 
whether  any  such  proposed  witness  is  or 
is  not  regi»tered  in  the  said  book;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  no  person  being  in  a 
state  of  slavery  shall  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  any  civil  suit  or  action  in 
which  his  or  her  owner  is  directly  con- 
cerned, or  in  any  case  where  aay  white 
person  may  be  charged  with  or  prosecuted 
for  any  offence  punishable  with  death  ; 
provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend, to  render  any  slave  a  competent 
witness  in  any  case  in  which  such  slave 
would  be  incompetent  to  give  evidence  if 
he  or  she  were  of  free  condition. . 
'  S7.  **  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  the  salary  of  the  protector  and  guar- 
dian of  slaves  •hall  by  hioiibe  taken  and 
receited  id  lieu  and  in  fiill  satisfiictioD  of 


all  feea,  perquisttea  of  oflke,  adTtntc^ 
and  emol omenta  whatsoever;  and  that 
the  said  protector  and  guardian  of  alav 
shall  take  or  receive  directly  or  indirect! 
any  fee,  perquisites  of  officae,  dvantas 
or  emolument,  other  than  besides  n 
said  salary,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  ac 
matter,  or  thing  done  or  performed  fa 
him  in  the  execution  of  such  his  offio 
he  shall  incur  and  beeome  liable  to  tl 
payment  of  a  fine  equal  to  twice  tl 
amount  of  what  he  oiay  mo  receive,  an 
shall  moreover  become  disqualified  froi 
holding  such  his  office. 

38. "  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  thi 
the  said  protector  and  guardian  of  alavei 
shall  on  the  first  Monday  next  after  th 
25th  day  of  December,  and  on  the  fir 
Monday  next  after  the  24th  day  of  June,! 
each  year,  deliver  to  the  governor  < 
acting-governor  for  the  time  being  i 
the  said  island,  a  report  in  writing,  ei 
hibiting  an  account  of  the  manner  i 
which  the  duties  of  such  his  office  hai 
been  performed  during  the  half  year  nei 
preceding  the  date  of  such  h\%  report 
and  especially  stating  the  number  of  th 
actions,  suits,  and  prosecutions,  in  wbic 
he  may  have  acted  as  the  protector  of  an; 
slave  or  slaves,  with  the  oates  and  effect 
of  all  the  proceedings  therein,  and  th 
particulars  of  all  the  retuma  which  b 
virtue  of  thi^  order  may  have  been  mad 
to  him  by  the  commandants  of  the  seven 
quarters  within  the  said  island ;  and  th 
names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  against  wboi 
he  may  have  instituted  any  crimUMd  prose 
cutions,  under  and  by  virtue  of  thb  ordei 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  name 
of  all  slaves  who  may  have  been  certifie 
to  him  as  being  competent  to  give  evi 
dence  in  any  court  of  justice,  togetbe 
with  the  number  of  licences  which  ma; 
by  him  have  been  granted  for  the  mar 
nage  of  any  slaves,  with  the  number  c 
marriages  appearing  to  have  been  soleni 
nized  in  pursuance  thereof,  together  witi 
the  amount  of  the  sums  of  money  depo 
sited  in  any  savings  banks,  in  the  sai( 
island,  together  with  a  statement  of  thi 
names  of  all  the  slaves  manumitted  undei 
theauthority  of  this  present  order;  and  thi 
governor  or  acting-governor  for  the  ttnu 
bein^  of  the  said  colony,  shall  thereupoi 
administer  to  the  said  protector  of  slave 
an  oath  that  such  report  contains  a  trm 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  aevera 
matters  and  things  therem  referred  to 
and  when  and  so  soon  as  the  said  protec 
tor  of  slaves  shall  bafe  nrie  inch  bi 
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half'jr^afly  report*  and  iball  in  mwiDer 
aforesaid  nave  been  sworn  to  lb*  truth 
thereof,  then,  and  not  befole  the  md  go- 
▼eraer  er  acting^^goTernor  shall  issue  to 
the  said  protector  and  guardian  of  slaves 
a  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  said 
island  for  the  amount  of  his  salary  for  the 
half  year  next  preoeding  the  date  of  such 
report,  and  the  said  governor  shall,  and  he 
ia  hereby  required,  oy  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  to  transmit  such  report  as 
aforesaid  to  hb  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  having  the  department  of 
the  colonies. 

'  39.  <•  And  it  is  further  ordered,  thatif the 
protector  and  euardian  of  alaves  or  any 
eomauindant  of  any  quarter  in  the  said 
bland,  or  any  other  person,  shall  wilfully 
and  fraudulently  make,  or  cause  or  pro- 
oure  to  be  made,  any  erasure  or  iaterline- 
etion  in  any  of  the  books,  records,  or  re- 
turns herein  before  required  to  be  made,  or 
shall  wilfully  falsify  any  such  books,records 
•r  returns  or  shall  wilfully  noake,  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  made,  any  false  entry  in 
any  such  book,  record,  or  return,  or  shall 
vilfully  and  fraudulently  burn,  cancel,  (H* 
obliterate  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  or 
any  part  thereof,  the  person  or  persons 
so  onending  shall  be,  and  be  deemed, 
adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  being  thereof  con- 
victed, shall  suffi9r  such  punishmeDt  as 
is  hereinafler  directed. 
>  40.  *<  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that 
any  of  the  people  called  Quakers  who 
may  be  resiaent  in  the  said  island,  be- 
ing required  to  take  any  of  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  this  present  order,  may, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  make 
their,  his,  or  her  solemn  affirmation  in  lieu 
of  such  oaths ;  and  that  any  person  tak* 
iog  any  oath,  or,  being  a  Quaker,  mak- 
ing his  solemn  affirmation  under  or  in 
^rsuance  of  this  order,  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  swearing  or  affirming  falsely, 
eball  incur  and  sufier  auch  punishment  as 
b^  the  law  of  the  said  islana  may  be  in- 
dicted on  any  persons  guilty  of  wilful 
emd  corrupt  perjury. 

41.  *^  And  it  u  hereby  further  ordered, 
that  any  person  whomay  be  convicted  of  any 
^U3t  hereby  declared  to  be  misdemeanour, 
•hall,  if  of  free  conditioii,  be  and  become 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun* 
-tked  pounds,  and  not  less  .than  fifky 
pounds,  sterling  English  noney,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
ais  montha  nor  less  than  one  month,  or 
4»oth  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  die- 
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eretion  of  the  court  by  which  any  such 
person  may  be  convicted ;  and  in  case 
any  person  shall  be  so  convicted  :of  any 
cruelty  to  any  slave,  the  said  court  shall, 
and  is  hereby  authorised  at  their  discre- 
tion to  declare  the  right  and  interest  of 
the  person  so  convicted  in  and  to  any 
such  slave  to  be  absolutely  forfeited  to 
his  majesty;  and  all  such  offences  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  heard,  tried,  and  in^ 
quired  of  by  and  before  the  court  for  cri- 
minal prosecutions  in  the  said  island,  and 
all  such  pecuniary  fines  as  aforesaid,  and 
all  other  pecuniary  fines  imposed  by  this 
order,  shall  be  recovered  in  the  said 
court,  and  shall  be  paid  and  payable  in 
equal  moieties,  one  half  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  remaining  half  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  commence  any  suit  or 
prosecution  for  the  same. 

42.  ''  And  be  it  further  ordered,  that  if 
any  person  shall  be  twice  convicted  her 
fore  any  tribunal  in  tlie  said  island  of  in- 
flicting upon  any  slave  any  cruel  6r  un- 
lawful punishment,  the  person  so  convicted 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  herein- 
before mentioned,  be  declared  by  the 
court  before  which  such  second  conviction 
may  take  place,  absolutely  incapable  in  the 
law  to  be  the  owner  or  proprietor,  or  to 
act  as  the  manager,  overseer  or  super- 
intendent of  any  slaves  or  slave  within  the 
said  island ;  and  all  and  every  the  slaves  or 
slave,  of  which,  at  the  time,  of  such  se- 
cond conviction,  any  such  person  may  be 
the  owner  or  proprietor,  shall  thenceforth 
become,  and  be  absolutely  forfeited  to 
and  vested  in  his  majesty  his  heirs  and 
successors. 

43.  '*  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 
governor  or  acting  governor  of  the  said 
island  shall,  within  one  month  next  after 
this  present  order  shall  be  received  by 
him,  make  known  the  same  by  proclama- 
tion throughout  the  said  island;  and  that 
the  said  order  shall  be  in  force  in  one 
calendar  month  next  af^er  tlie  date  of 
such  proclamation  and  not  before. 

<'And  the  right  honorable  Henry  Earl 
Bathurst,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  having  the  depart- 
ment of  the  colonies,  is  to  give  the  neces- 
sary directions  herein.'' 

By  The  King^^A  proclamation. 

«'  GSORGK  R. 

o  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  Uf , 
that  the  slaves  in  some  of  our  West-India 
Colonies,  and  of  our  Possessions  on  the 
Continent  of  South  America,  have  been 

4A  ' 
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erroneously  ]ed  to  believe  that  orders 
had  been  sent  out  by  us  for  their  emanci- 
pation: And  whereas  such  belief  has 
produced  acts  of  insubordination,  which 
have  excited  our  highest  displeasure: 
\Vc  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  privy  council,  to  issue  this 
our  royal  proclamation :  And  we  do 
hereby  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
slave  population  in  our  said  colonies  and 
possessions  will  be  undeserving  of  our 
protection  if  they  shall  fail  to  render 
entire  submission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as 
dutiful  obedience  to  their  masters:  And 
we  hereby  charge  and  command  all  our 
governors  of  our  said  West-India  Colonies 
and  possessions,  to  give  the  fullest  publicity 
to  this  our  proclamation,  and  to  enforce  by 
all  legal  means  in  their  power  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  disturb  the  tran- 
\juillity  and  peace  of  our  said  colonies  and 
posie^sions. 

"Given  at  our  Court  at  Carlton  House, 
this  10th  day  of  March,  1824,  and  in  the 
5th  year  of  our  reign.  **  God  save  the 
King." 

The  said  papers  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Amelioration  of  tiik  Condition  of 
THE  Slave  Population  in  the  West 
Indies.]  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  then 
proceeded  to  address  the  House  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sir,  I  rise  to  discharge  ray  duty  to  the 
House,  both  as  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  passed  on  the  16th  of  May 
last  year,  and  as  the  organ,  in  this  House, 
of  the  government  which  undertook 
to  carry  the  principles  of  those  re- 
solutions into  effect.  With  a  review 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 
and  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued, 
by  his  majesty's  government,  in  obedience 
to  those  resolutions,  it  is  ray  intention  to 
combine  another  subject,  kindred  in  its 
nature;  I  mean,  a  proposition  for  the 
more  effectual  abolition  of  the  odious 
trade  which  furnished  to  the  West  Indian 
colonies  that  population,  the  condition  of 
which  it  is  now  our  study  to  ameliorate. 
I  shall  postpone,  however,  to  the  contu- 
sion of  what  I  have  to  state  to  the  House; 
the  latter  subject,  on  which  I  anticipate 
an  (Entire  concurrence;  and  shall  address 
myself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  contents 
.of  the  papers  which  I  have  just  laid  upon 
the  tabic.  I  be^in.  Sir,  with  requesting 
that  the  resloutions  of  the  16th  of  May 
IS'^3,  may  be  read. . 


The  Clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 
solutions : 

[  "  Resolved,  nem.  con.  **That  it  ia  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  Slave  Population  in  his  majesty's 
colonies : 

**  That,  through  a  determined  and 
persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  judicious 
and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  mea- 
sures, this  House  looks  forward  to  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  Slave  Population,  such  as  may  pre- 
pare them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

<*  That  this  House  is  anidous  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, with  the  safetj  of  the  coloniesi 
and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  private  property."  J 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  continueid.— 1 
am  desirous.  Sir,  that  the  House  should 
have  present  to  its  mind  the  text  of  these 
rebolutions;  because  it  is  by  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  them,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  government  has  been  guided. 
These  resolutions  therefore,  and  not  any 
more  sweeping  principle,  or  any  more 
wide-spread  theory,  constitute  the  crite- 
rion by  which  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment IS  to  be  iudged. 

Undoubtedr^,  Sir,  if  there  be  a  question 
at  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  person, 
the  most  careless,  to  look  withindifierence, 
but  which  any  man,  who  approaches  it  ai 
a  subject  of  legislation,  must  view  with 
the  deepest  awe— it  is  the  question  now 
before  us.  To  speak  of  the  difficultia 
which  encompass  it,  aa  compared  witb 
almost  any  other  question  which  has  evei 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament, 
would  be  to  draw  but  a  faint  and  feeble 
picture  of  those  difficulties :  they  are 
mdeed,  apparent  to  the  roost  casual  ob- 
servation  ;  but  he  who  has  to  probe  and 
prove  them,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  t 
remedy,  finds  them  thickening  around  bin 
at  every  step,  and  leaving  him  frequent!} 
nothing  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Formida- 
ble, however,  as  the  question  is,  in  its  pre 
sent  shape,  it  is  undoubtedly  less  so,  thai 
it  was  last  year,  when  first  propounded  U 
the  House.  At  that  time,  we  had  to  stee 
our  course  amidst  conflicting  prejudices 
and  opposite  extravagancies  of  principle 
beset  on  the  one  hand  with  theories,  whid 
would  not  suffer  fact  or  establishment  t< 
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stand  in  their  way;  and  on  the  other  handy 
with  long>e8tabli»hed  intere8t8»  and  inve- 
terate hfS>it8  of  thinking,  sensitively  jeal- 
ous of  any  innovation  or  correction. 
These  contradictory  impulses  were  alike 
opposed  to  any  practical  step  that  could 
be  taken  to  forward  what  all  admitted  to 
be  expedient,  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  slave. 

The  concurrence  of  the  House  in  the 
resolutions  of  last  year  has  considerably 
narrowed  the  ground  of  dispute  :  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  considered  as  misrepresent- 
ing the  collective  sense  of  parliament,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  when  I 
describe  that  sense  and  feeling  to  have 
been  an  unequivocal  abhorrence  of  Sla- 
very in  the  abstract ;  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  almost  hopeless  difficulty  of  curing 
all  its  horrors ;  but  a  determination,  never- 
theless, to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  to 
endeavour  steadfastljr  to  appl^  to  it  such 
remedies  as  mij;ht  mitigate,  if  they  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  extinguish  it.  But 
the  repeated  sanctions  of  the  legislature, 
the  settled  rights  of  inheritance,  and  the 
various  ramifications  of  property  and  of 
interest  growing  out  of  -tnem,  create  im- 
pediments which  the  House  are  not  pre- 
pared to  sweep  at  once  away,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  stagpe  lor  the  exhibi- 
tion of  theoreticid  experiments.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  I  say, 
that,  in  passing  tlie  resolutions  of  last  year, 
there  was  no  general  disposition  to  encou- 
rage any  thing  like  a  sudden  emanci- 
pation or  the  negro ;  that  Uie  House  looks 
forward  to  the  termination  of  slavery,  as 
the  result  of  a  gradual  and  general  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  not  as  the  consequence  of  an  instan- 
taneous proclamation  of  general  freedom. 
I  hope  I  do  not  misapprehend  the  feelings 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Country  in  taking 
their  intention  to  be,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  should  consider  not  only  wnat 
may  be  right  in  theory,  but  what  will  be  wise 
in  practice ;  not  only  how  to  do  the  great- 
est possible  good,  but  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  possible  mischief.  I  hope  I  may 
add  that,  in  the  opinions  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Country  upon  this  subject,  there  is 
no  mixture  of  hostility  or  of  ill-will  to- 
wards individuals  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
those  distant  regions,  Ia  which  the  system 
of  slavery  exists ;  regions  which,  notwith- 
standing their  separation*  are  subject  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
eptitlq^  to  th^  care  of  the  British  parlia- 
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ment.    While,  with  a  deliberate  purpose, 
and  witli  a  steady  hand,  we  are  carrying 
forward,  in  its  due  course,  an  ameliora-' 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Slave,  I  hope) 
and  I  believe,  that  we  act  in  obediesce  to 
the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the  Country, ' 
in  takinff  especial  care  not  to  drive  the 
plough  snare  over  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  our  West-Indian  fellow  subjects. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  on  which, 
his  majesty's  government  have  acted;  and 
by  these  principles,  I  say,  they  are  desir- 
ous to  be  judged.  If  there  are  those  who 
think  that  enough  has  not  been  done,  or 
that  more  might  have  been  done  in  the 
same  time,  they  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  House  any 
schemes  or  propositions  of  their  own. 
But  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that 
we  wisely  made  the  resolutions  of  this 
House  theruleofour  conduct; — and  that, 
in  the  mode  and  in  the  degree  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  House,  we  have  done 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  Slave,  with . 
the  least  possible  hazard  to  the  interests 
of  his  Employer.  Amongst  all  the  em- 
barrassments attending  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  an  obvious  one  is  this,  that 
not  a  phrase  can  be  uttered  upon  it  by  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  which  is 
not  liable  to  be  seized  by  one  or  other  of 
the  conflicting  parties,  and  wrested  to 
their  own  purposes.  Now,  Sir,  I  declare 
in  the  outset,  that,  if  I  know  myself,  I 
have  considered  this  question  in  all  its 
bearings  with  the  most  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality. If  I  have  any  partial  feeling  at  all 
arising  from  the  habits  of  my  early  life,  it 
is  one  strongly  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
general  abolition.  From  the  time  at 
which  I  first  was  honoured  with  a  seat  in 
this  House,  I  have  been  an  humble,  but  a 
sincere  and  zealous  labourer  in  that  cause. 
But  although  I  have  always  been  friendly 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  I,  in 
common  as  1  thin(c  with  others,  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  that  abolition,  have 
always  kept  that  question  distinct  from 
the  one  which  is  now  introduced. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith,  or  that  I  or. 
others  who  have  been  equally  favourable 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  would 
be  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
in  now  avowing  the  intention  of  abolishing 
slavery.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  the  trade,  if  they  entertained 
this  intention,  studiously  concealed  it: 
nay,  not  only  concealed;  but  denied  any. 
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Intention  of  aiming  at  an  object  which  was 
indeed  repretented  by  their  adversaries  as 
the  noturai  and  necessary  consequence  of 
the  succesH  of  abolition.     I  am  sure  that  I 
have  myself  frequently  denied  in  debate 
that  I  looked   to  emancipation    as    the 
necessary   consequence  ot  the  abolition. 
Am  1  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  gradual 
relaxation  of   the    system    of   Slavery  ?  1 
God  forbid. — If  I  am  asked,  whether   I  ' 
am  for  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies,  I  say,  No.     But  if  I  am 
naked,  whether  I  am  favourable  to  its  im- 
mediate abolition,  I  say.  No.  And,  ifl  nm 
asked  which  I  wouiti,  prefer,  permanent 
slavery,  or  immediate  abolition,  1  do  not 
know  whether,  under  all  the  perplexing 
circumstances  of  the  cose,  1  must  not  say,  i 
I  would  prefer  things  remaining  as  they  ' 
are  : — not,  God   knows  !    from  any  love  , 
for  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  on  | 
account  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  attempting   to  mend  it  by  a  sudden 
change.  ' 

Happily,  however,  we  are  not  driven  to  ! 
cither  of  these  extremes.     Between  the 
two,  there  is  an  open  debatable  ground. 
By  gradiialmensure8,producing  gradual  im- 
provement, not  only  may   the  individual 
slave  be  set  free,  but  his  very  status  may  be 
ultimately  abolished.     Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  nations  of  Eu- 
rope that  once  were  most  barbarous,  and  are 
now  most  polished.  But  such  a  consumma- 
tion is  not  a  measure  of  single  enactment  and 
of  instant  eHect.     Much  is  to  be  done,  and 
and  much  is  to  be  forborne,  before  we  can  . 
hope  to  arrive  at  it.     The  co-operation  of  i 
adverse  parties  and  the  concurrence   of  i 
various  circumstances  are  requisite  for  its  ' 
accomplishment :  and  after  all,  the  mea* 
sure  will  eventually  make  its  way  rather 
by  the  light  of  reason  than  by  the  coercion 
of  authority. 

The  papers.  Sir,  which  I  have  laid  upon 
your  table,  consist  in  part  of  reports  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  West-India  colo- 
nies, and  in  part  of  explanations  of  the 
scheme  which  the  government  has  devised 
for  carrying  into  operation  the  vien-s  of 
the  House  as  disclosed  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session. 

Gentlemen  are  aware  that  the  colonies 
arc  divided  into  two  classes  ;  one  of  which 
^the  smaller  number)  are  governed  by  the 
Crown,  without  the  intervention  of  local 
legislative  assemblies ;  the,  other  and 
larger  class  have  legislative  assemblies 
framed  in  miniature  after  the  model  of 
those  of  the  mother  Country.    As  such  I 
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aiienbliea  are  not  a  little  jealoot  of  the 
rights  and  privilegea,  by  the  possession  of 
which  they  resemble  the  institutions  of  the 
parent  state,  the  colonies  of  the  first  claos 
are  much  the  more  easily  manageable. 
Experiments  may  therefore  be  tried  with 
greater  facility  m  the  colonies  wbolelr 
l^overned  by  the  Crown  ;  tnTrinidad,  foV 
mstance,  in  St.  Lucie,  or  in  Demerara.  I 
name  these  colonies  in  the  order  in  which 
I  conceive  the  existing  state  of  their  lawa 
to  be  favourable  to  such  an  experiment. 
Trinidad  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spa« 
niards,  whose  general  slave  laws  are  incom- 
parably the  mildest ;  St.  Lucie,  to  the 
Frencn,  whose  code  is  in  the  next  degree 
favourable  to  the  sla^  population ;  and 
Demerara,  to  the  Dutch,  whose  treatment 
of  their  slaves  is  perhaps  the  least  favour* 
able  of  the  three;  but  whose  laws  provide 
nevertheleu  some  institutions  for  the  care 
and  government  of  the  slave  populatioiif 
which  may  be  employed  and  Improved  to 
advantage. 

With  respect  to  Trinidad,  I  cannot 
omit  to  observe  that  about  twenty  years 
ago  I  in  this  House  called  the  attention  of 
government  to  that  colony,  the  possession 
of  which  was  then  recently  confirmed  to  us 
by  the  peace  ;  and  submitted  a  motion  to 
thee&ct  thai  Trinidad  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  our  other  coloniea 
by  the  grant  of  a  legislative  constitution ; 
but  should  be  reserved  under  the  unfetter- 
ed dominion  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose 
of  experiments  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  One  part  of  my 
proposition  was,  indeed,  that  the  importa<« 
lion  of  slaves  into  Trinidad  should  be  en- 
tirely discontinued.  In  that  object  I  did 
not  succeed  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  con« 
gratulate  myself  and  the  House,  if  that 
motion  of  mine,  though  not  altogether 
successful,  has  had  the  eflect  of  keeping 
Trinidad  in  a  state,  in  which  an  example 
may  be  set  there  by  the  direction  of  the 
executive  power  uncontrollable  by  any 
legislative  assembly. 

The  course  intended  to  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
will  be  shewn  by  reference  to  an  order  io 
council,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  1 
will  state  to  them  shortl?  the  different  re* 
gulations  which  that  ordfer  in  council  com* 
prises.  The  House  will  have  the  good' 
ness  to  compare  what  is  there  done  with 
the  statement  which  I  made  last  aeasion, 
of  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  I  think  i^ 
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will  appear  that  noaa  of  the  poiiits  upon 
which  I  dwelt,  on  that  occation,  hare 
hecn  oegleoted. 

lo  the  first  place,  it  is  directed  by  this 
order  in  council,  chat  the  shocking  and 
unseemlj  practice  of  the  chastitemeAt  of 
females  by  the  whip,  liiall  be  entirely 
abolished.  Here,  Sir,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  the  abolition  of  this  punishiaent 
has  also  been  recommended  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  tlie  West-India  Body  in  this 
Country,  in  the  course  of  last  year*  It 
is  also  no  more  than  justice  to  add,  that 
aome  of  the  ColoiMes  have  adopted,  some 
even  anticipated,  the  recommendation* 
To  raise  the  weaker  sex  in  self-respect, 
as  well  as  in  the  esteem  of  the  strong, 
is  the '  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civil- 
isation. 

The  order  in  council  next  abolishes  the 
use  of  the  whip,  when  applied  to  males, 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour-^ that  wanton 
and  degrading  use  of  it,  which  places  the 
Negro  slave  on  a  footing  with  the  cattle 
of  the  field.  The  whip  is  not  to  be  carried 
into  the  field  by  the  driver,  nor  is  it  to  be 
borne  as  a  symbol  of  authority*  It  is  not 
iu  any  case  to  be  employed  summarily ; 
•!-^but  it  is  not,  as  to  malesj  to  be  laid 
aside  as  an  instrument  of  punishment* 
The  House  will  see  that  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  when  brandished  as  a  symbol 
of  authority,  and  applied  to  the  brute 
nerves  of  the  negro  as  an  indtemcnt  to 
labour  :  or  when  used  for  the  infliction  of 
a  punishment,  of  which  the  reasoning 
ftwulties  of  the  slave  can  appreciate  the 
justice.  Even  as  to  males,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  the  whip  is  to 
be  employed  only  under  certain  regula- 
tions, both  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
infliction,  and  to  the  time.  Delay  of 
punishment  for  some  tifne  after  the  com* 
mission  of  the  offence  is  tho  best  security 
against  abuse  from  suddenness  of  passion. 
It  is  further  provided  that  witnesses  shall 
be  present  at  the  punishment  of  a  slave ; 
and  that  all  punishments  shall  be  accu- 
rately recorded.  These  alterations  at 
once  raise  the  mass  of  the  negro  popula- 
lion  from  the  brute  sute  to  that  of 
man. 

-  To  provide  the  means  of  religious  in« 
struction  and  worship  is  an  object  first 
indeed  in  importance,  but  necessarily 
subsequent  in  order  to  those  wbidi  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  because  it  is 
ttoi  till  the  Slave  population  are  raised  in 
the  scale  of  nature  that  they  can  be 
capable  of  comprehending^  or  fitted  to 
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reeeive,  the  blMsings  of  Christianity.  It 
is  intended  to  increase  the  amount,  and 
widen  the  basis  of  the  ficdesiastical  Esta- 
blishment in  the  West  Indies.  That  Es- 
tablishment was  founded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  White  Population  alone.  It  was 
no  more  calculated  for  the  Negro  than 
for  the  brute  animal  that  shares  his  toils* 
I  am  not  stating  this  as  a  matter  of 
charee,  but  as  a  matter  of  fkct*  This 
Estaolishment,  though  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  National  Church,  will  not 
excluae  other  denominations  of  Chris* 
tiaos.  The  authority  and  the  discipline 
of  the  national  church  will  be  lodged  ia 
Bishops,  to  be  resident  in  the  Colonies* 
With  religious  worship  will  be  combined 
religious  instruction.  It  is  not  my  bu- 
siness on  the  present  occasion  to  trouble 
the  House  witn  details  :  but  here,  aoainf 
I  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  the  West^* 
India  body  in  this  country,  who  have  do- 
dared  thor  anxiety  for  the  institution  of 
religioua  instruction,  and  to  more  than  one 
of  the  colonies  which  have  already  acted 
upon  that  declaration. 

Sir,  after  religions  worship  and  nriigiooi. 
instruction  naturally  come  those  cbaritiea 
of  life,  which  religion  promotes  and  sanc» 
tifies.  The  order  in  council  eiijoins  the 
local  government  of  Trinidad  to  encowam 
marriage.  This  injunction,  I  am  agwn 
bound  to  sa^^  and  I  do  so  with  mucb 
satisfaction,  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  raoommendation  of  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  colonies,  wiic  reside  m 
this  country,  and  has  ^o  received  • 
ready  assent  in  many  of  the  coloniet*  la 
consideration  of  marrii^e,  and  of  the 
other  charities  of  life,  whidi  grow  out  of 
that  connexion,  it  is  provided  by  the  order 
ia  ooondl,  that  in  all  future  safes— I  fear 
that  I  must  still  use  that  word-«-familiei 
shall  not  be  separated*  In  transferring 
slaves  from  one  property  to  another,  care 
will  be  taken  in  future  that  husband  and 
wife,  or  reputed  ihusband  and  wife,  and 
parent  and  child,  shall  not  be  severed 
from  each  other. 

The  influence  of  family  ties  will  natu- . 
rally  beget  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  an  in- 
creased desire  of  property.  The  order 
in  council  gives  the  security  of  law  to 
that  possession  of  property  which  is  at 
present  respected  by  custom ;  and  eojoina 
that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  secure  to 
the  riave  the  power  of  bequeathing^  it  at 
his  death.  In  aid  of  these  provisions  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  (however* 
singular  it  may  ^ipear,  that  a  very  laic 
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invention  of  a  coantry  fiir  advanced  in 
dvilization,  should  be  supposed  capable 
of  takinf^  root  in  a  rude  society  like  that 
of  the  West  Indies), — it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  I  say,  to  institute  a  Bank,  in 
which  the  little  savings  of  slaves  may  be 
accumulated.  To  the  ripht  of  enjoyment, 
«nd  to  the  power  of  beouest,  secured  by 
laV|  will  be  thus  added  the  further  secu- 
rity derived  from  the  over-watching  eye 
of  public  observation. 

Sir,  when,  by  measures  of  this  kind, 
new  ideas  are  infused  into  the  mind  of  the 
negro,— when  he  is  lifted  from  a  level 
with  the  beast  of  the  field,— >when  he  has 
been  allowed  to  take  his  stand  amongst  the 
human  race-« 

''CoBlumaue  tueri 
Jusnis,  et  erectot  ad  siderm  toliere  vultiis  ;*' — 

when  he  has  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  endearments  of  family  connexions, 
the  tiea  of  kindred,  and  the  blessings  of 
property,— -when  his  nature,  as  well  as  his 
condition,  has  been  thus  improved,— then 
oomcs  the  fit  opportunity  for  considering 
a  subject,  which  is  surrounded  by  many 
practical  difficulties — the  admissibility 
of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in  courts  of 
justice. 

It  would  be  as  wild  to  say,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves  should  be  indiscriminately 
admitted  in  all  cases,  as  it  would  be  unjust 
to  exclude  it  in  all  cases.    In  this  country, 
a  person  in  the  situation  of  a  slave-— I  do 
not  mean  politically,  but  morally — an  in- 
ftnt,  whose  mind  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
panded to  be  able  to  estimate  the  obliga* 
tion  of  an  oath,  is  not  permitted  to  give 
evidence.      It  is  first  ascertained,  by  ex- 
aniinatioDy  Uiat  the  mind  of  the  infant  is 
in  (act  so  matured,  as  to  be  capable   of 
comprehending  that  obligation.    It  would 
be  improper  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
Blacks  without  a  similar  guard.    It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  those  persons  who 
are  to  have  the  care  of  instructing  the  ne- 
groes should  have  power  to  certify,  not 
with  respect  to  a  particular  case  in  which 
the  evidence  of  a  slave  may  be  wanted, 
but  generally,  that  such  and  such  slaves 
have  made  such  advances  in  civih'zation  as 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
It  is  proposed,  that  a  register  of  such 
slaves  shall  be  kept,  constituting  as  it  were 
a  privileged  class,  and  presenting  (what  is 
the  spring  of  all  human  action)  something 
like  an  object  of  ambition  to  their  fellow- 
slaves.      Under    this   arrangement,    the 
competency  of  a  slave  to  give  evidence 
will  not  be  judged  by  aubjecting  him  at 


the  moment — to  an  examination,  probmg 
his  intellect  to  the  quick,  by  questions 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend: 
but  it  will  be  known  at  once,  when  any 
individual  slave  is  proposed  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial,  whether  he  is  one  of  that  class 
whose  evidence  has  been  certified  to  be 
admissible.  It  is  just  to  state,  that  under 
certain  qualifications,  the  evidence  of 
slaves  is  already  admitted  in  the  courts  of 
justice  of  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  I  believe  St.  Christopher's,  and 
Tobago. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  determi- 
nation to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
the  slaves,  will  be  the  abolition  of  Sunday 
markets,  and  of  Sunday  labour.  The 
order  in  council  prescribes  this  aboVition, 
so  soon  as  the  means  of  religious  worship 
shall  be  established.  It  prescribes  imme- 
diately a  restriction  of  the  Sunday  mar- 
ket, within  certain  hours— ultimately,  as 
I  have  said,  its  total  abolition.  Id  some 
of  the  colonies  this  r^uJation  is  already 
partially  anticipated. 

By  this  process,  and  by  these  degrees 
may  the  slave  be  gnidualiy  fitted  for  the 
last  grand  consummation  of  benefit,  the 
power  of  acquiring  his  freedom.  Hereto- 
tore  the  restraints  on  granting  manumis- 
sions were  extremely  numerous:  but  these 
are  now  considersbly  reduced ;  several 
taxes  and  imposts  have  been  removed  in 
different  colonies  ;  and  in  others,  a  like 
disposition  has  been  manifested.  The 
oroer  in  council,  however,  goes  beyond 
what  has  been  hitherto  at  all  generally 
practised  in  the  colonies.  It  ordains  that 
a  negro,  who  has  acquired  sufficient  pro- 
perty, shall,  under  certain  guards  and 
regulations,  therein  set  forth,  be  intitled 
to  purchase  his  own  freedom,  the  freedom 
of  his  wife,  or  that  of  his  children. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  stated  to  the  HousCy 
the  provisions  of  the  order  in  council.^  I 
know,  that,  with  respect  to  the  last  pointy 
namely,  the  purchase  of  freedom,  great 
prejudice,  great  dislike,  great  apprehen- 
sion, prevaib.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
it  is  not  a  perplexing  question :  but  the 
principle  has  been  admitted  to  a  certain 
extent  in  St.  Kitt's,  and  also  in  Trinidad. 
No  principle  can  be  considered  as  imprac- 
ticable, wnich  has,  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance, been  voluntarily  admitted  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  ib  astonishing  how  much 
good  might  be  done  by  merely  collecting, 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  one  society,  all 
the  beneficial  regulations  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  diffiereat  colonies.      | 
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admit  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  ezittence 
of  such  bene6cial  reffulations  affords  an 
answer  to  the  general  declamation  which 
has  been  heard  about  the  total  neglect 
and  abandonment  of  the  negroes  by  West- 
Indian  gOTomments  and  proprietors :  but 
I  must  on  the  other  hand  contend,  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  who,  on  account 
of  their  distance  from  the  colonies,  are 
compelled  to  look  at  them  through  the 
^es  of  others,  are  entitled  to  consider 
as  good  authority  for  any  improvement 
of  which  they  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion, the  fact,  that  what  they  wish  to 
recommend  has  been  by  any  one  West- 
Indian  community  already  voluntarily 
adopted. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  improve- 
ments which  government  propose  to  effect 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  :— First,  Abo- 
lition of  the  use  of  the  whip  with  regard 
to  females  entirely-— discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  the  whip  'as  applied  to  males 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour — restrictions  on 
the  infliction  on  males  of  punishment  by 
the  whip.  Secondly,  A  religious  estab- 
lishment and  religious  instruction;—- and 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  acquirement 
of  that  instruction,  the  abolition  of  the 
markets  and  of  slave  labour  on  the  Sun- 
day. Thirdly,  encouragement  of  mar- 
riage among  the  slaves-^tho  keeping  to- 
gether of  families  of  slaves,  in  sales  or 
transfers  of  estates ;  the  securing  to  slaves 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the  right 
to  distribute  it  at  their  death.  Fourthly, 
The  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves 
under  certain  regulations;    and  lastly,  a 

?»ower  to  the  slave  to  purchase  his  own 
ireedom  or  that  of  his  wife  or  children. 
These  are  the  chief  objects  of  tlie  order 
in  council.  Such  is  the  example  which 
the  government  are  disposed  to  set  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  other  colonies  will  follow  an  exam- 
ple so  set,  without  the  apprehension  of 
danger. 

I  am  aware  that  whilst  with  respect  to 
the  last  point  alluded  to  in  the  order  in 
council— the  power  to  be  given  to  slaves 
to  purchase  their  own  freedom,  or  that  of 
•their  wives  or  children — government  has 
gone  beyond  the  general  assent  of  the 
West-India  body,  they  have  fallen  very 
short  of  the  desires  of  some  excellent 
and  honourable  persons.  I  know  very 
•well  that  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Buxton),  last  year  stated,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  go  a  shorter  way  to  work, 
and  to  enact  the.  emancipation  of  a  par- 


ticular generaUon  of  slaves.  Sir,  in  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  de- 
bate of  last  May,  I  have  turned  that  mat- 
ter in  my  mind  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  declare,  that 
with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  most  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  I  cannot  concur  m 
the  hon.  member's  proposition.  If  it  were 
carried  into  effect,  it  would,  in  mj  opi- 
nion, be  productive  of  the  er^test  mjufy^ 
not  only  to  the  white  popiuation,  but  also 
to  the  Blacks  themselves— [Mr.  Buxton 
here  observed  across  the  table,  that  be 
only  proposed  to  emancipate  the  children 
of  the  existing  .  slaves,  not  the  slaves 
themselves]. 

The  hon.  ^ntleman  is  not  prepared  to 
grant  emancipation  to  the  existing  gene* 
ration  of  slaves.  Certainly  not.  To  let 
in  the  full  light  of  freedom  on  eyes  scarcelyi 
unsealed,  eyes  from  which  the  scales  of 
bondage  have  not  yet  been  purged  away, 
would  indeed  be  a  perilous  experiment. 
But  would  it  not  be  scarcely  less  unwise 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  emancipation  to 
the  next  generation  of  negroes?  The 
slave  would  view  the  freedom  which  wae 
thus  placed  in  prospect  before  him,  as  an 
infant  views  any  object  of  desire,  without 
the  faculty  of  calculating  the  distance 
which  separates  him  from  it.  To  hold 
out  the  prospect,  for  a  future  generation 
might  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  present 
race  of  slaves,  and  render  their  actual 
existence  intolerable. 

The  course  which  the  government  pto^ 
poses  to  pursue  is,  to  arrive  at  the  liberation 
of  the  child  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  parent.  Enable  the  negro  to  pur« 
chase  his  own  freedom,  enable  nim  equally 
to  purchase  that  of  his  o£bpring,  whenever 
he  shall  have  acquired  the  means  of  doine 
so;  and  the  option  between  himself  and 
hb  child  being  left  to  his  own  feelings^, 
how  probable  is  it  that  those  feelings 
may  lead  him  to  prefer  the  liberation  of 
his  child !  On  the.  contrary,  if  we  were 
to  take  the  rising  generation  of  slaves, 
or  those  hereafter  to  be  born,  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  legislature,  as 
proposed  by  the. hon.  member,  parents 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  upon 
their  offspring,  with  feelings,  I  will  not 
say  of  envy,  but  .with  feelinss  far  ether 
than  those  of  unmixed  satisfaction,  with 
which  a  parent,  ought  to  contemplate  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  child. 

Immediate  emancipation  to  the  negro 
himseslf^.I  am  most. happy,  to  hear  Uu^ 
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hon.  gentleman  dbclaim.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  fatal  gift.  To  be  safely 
enjoyed  it  matt  be  gradually  and  diligently 
earned.  **  Haud  faciletn  esse  Tiam  Toluit," 
ia  the  condition  under  which  it  has  pleased 
difine  Providence  that  all  the  valuable 
objects  of  human  aspiration  should  be 
aiuined.  Tliia  condition  is  the  legitimate 
atiraalant  of  laudable  industry,  and  the 
beat  corrective  of  ambitious  desire.  No 
dbrt  of  an  individual,  and  no  enactment 
of  a  legislature  can  relieve  human  nature 
ftom  thie  operation  of  this  condition.  Ta 
alterapt  to  shorten  the  road  between  desire 
and  attainment  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
tm  go  astray,  and  to  miss  the  wished-for 
object  altogether.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  fireedofn,  when  acquired  under  the 
reffulations  prescribed  by  government, 
will  be  a  more  delightful  as  well  as  a  more 
safe  and  more  stable  possession  than 
if  it  were  bestowed  by  a  sudden  ac« 
claroation. 

In  dealing  with  the  negro,  Sir,  we 
must  remember  tliat  we  are  dealing  with 
a  being  possessing  the  form  and  strength 
of  a  man,  but  the  intellect  only  of  a 
ehikl.  To  ttirn  him  loose  in  the  man- 
hood of  his  physical  strength,  in  the 
maturity  of  bis  physical  passions,  but  in 
the  infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason, 
would  be  to  raise  up  a  creature  resembling 
the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance; 
the  hero  of  which  constructs  a  human 
form,  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities 
of  man,  and  with  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  giant ;  but  being  unable  to  impart 
to  the  work  of  his  handa  a  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  he  finds  too  late  that  he 
baa  o(ily  created  a  more  than  mortal 
power  of  doing  mischief,  and  himself 
recoils  from  the  monster  which  he  has 
made. 

Such  would  be  the  e&ct  of  a  sudden 
emancipation,  before  the  negro  was  pre* 
pared  for  the  enjoyment  of  well-regolated 
liberty.  I,  therefore,  Sir,  would  proceed 
gradually,  because  I  would  proceed  safely. 
I  know  that  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm 
would  carry  us  much  faster  than  I  am 
prepared  to  go;  I  know  it  is  objected 
that  all  this  preparation  will  take  time. 
Take  time,  sir!  To  be  sure  it  will;  to 
be  fiure  it  should ;  to  be  sure  it  cnuat ! 
Time,  Sir!— why,*i-what  is  it  we  have  to 
deal  with  i  Is  it  with  an  evil  of  yesterday's 
origin?  with  a  thto^  which  has  grown  «p 
in  our  time— -of  which  we  have  watched 
the  growth-^measured  the  extent,  and 
which  wt  have  aapertaintd  the  means  of 


correcting  or  controlling  ?  No;  wc  har^ 
to  deal  with  an  evil  which  is  the  growtk 
of  centuries,and  of  tens  of  centuries;  whicb 
is  almost  coeval  with  the  Deluge;  which 
has  existed  under  different  mmiificatioiu 
since  man  was  man.  Do  gentlemen,  in 
their  passion  for  legislation,  think  thai 
after  only  thirty  years*  discussion,  tliey 
can  now  at  once  manage  as  they  will, 
the  most  unmanageable,  perhaps,  of  all 
subjects  P  or  do  we  forget,  Sir,  that  in  fisd 
not  more  than  thirty  yean  have  elapsedi 
since  we  first  presumed  to  approach  even 
the  outworks  of  this  great  question?  Do 
we,  in  the  ardour  of  our  nascent  reforma-i 
tion,  forget  that  during  the  ages  for 
which  this  system  has  existed,  no  pre-< 
ceding  generation  of  legislators  has  ven- 
tured to  touch  it  with  a  reforming  hand^ 
and  have  we  the  vanity  to  flatter  ourselvet 
that  we  can  annihilate  it  at  a  blowp  No, 
Sir,no: — we  must  be  contented  to  proceed, 
as  I  have  already  said,  gradually  and 
cautiously;  and  what  I  have  now  laid 
before  the  House,  is  I  flatter  myself,  suffix 
cient  for  the  first  step  in  a  pf  ocess  which 
will  widen  and  strengthen  as  it  goes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  government, 
Sir,  afler  having  established  the  system 
which  I  have  explained,  in  Trinidad,  to 
extend  it  to  the  other  colonies  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Crown  is  unshadiledi 
The  same  instructions  which  have  been 
sent  to  Trinidad,  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  St.  Lucie ;  the  only  difference  will  bei 
that  as  in  Trinidad  they  are  grafted  on 
the  Spanish  law,  in  Si.  Lucie  the  ma^ 
chinery  of  the  French  law  will  be  empiojed 
for  carrying  them  into  operation,  tt.ii 
intended  also  to  extend  the  experiment 
to  Demerara  and  its  dependencies :  where 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  first  trted^ 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  unfortunate 
occurrences  which  have  lately  taken  placm 
in  that  colony. 

I  ahall  be  asked  what  is  likely  to  bf 
the  effect  produced  by  the  adoption  oil 
these  measures  in  Trmidad,  St.  Lucie, 
and  Demerara,  upon  the  other  Weat«> 
India  colonies  which  have  legislatures  of 
their  own,  and  by  many  of  which  tha 
communication  of  the  wishes  and  inteni* 
tions  of  parliament  has  certainly  beem 
received  with  a  spirit  any  thing  but  con- 
ciliatory. I  shall  be  asked  what  are  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  as  to  thoss 
colonies ;  by  what  means  it  is  intended  ta 
bring  thom  to  reason,  and  to  induce  tliedl 
to  adopt  the  views  and  second  the  deter 
minations  of  parliament  ? 
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.  Sir,'  if  it  were  possible  for  roe  on  a 
question  involving  so  many  important 
interests,  so  many  perplexing  consider- 
ations, and  so  many  contingencies  re- 
quiring to  be  calculated  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  deliberation ;  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  indulge,  on  such  an  occasion,  any 
personal  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  manner 
m  which  bis  majesty's  government,  and 
among  them,  myself/ as  a  member  of  that 
government,  have  been  treated  by  some 
of  the  West-India  assemolies,  1  might 
be  tempted  to  resort  to  measures  of  re- 
prehension and  coercion.  But,  Sir,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  I  am  actuated  by 
no  such  feeling;  and  that  1  am  not  inclined 
to  resort  to  any  such  measures.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  consider  it  most  unwise 
and  most  unbecoming  to  do  so.  In  the 
ebullition  of  anger  (for  I  will  call  it 
nothing  more),  observable  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies, I  see  much  to  blame,  indeed,— 
much  to  excuse — something  to  pity,  but 
nothing  to  punish.  Nothing  I  am  aware 
would  be  easier  than  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute  at  once,  by  overwhelming  power ; 
but  I  see  no  necessity,  and  I  am  sure  I 
feel  no  inclination,  for  such  a  proceeding. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing  like  an 
eouality  of  strength  between  the  legislature 
of  this  mighty  kingdom,  and  the  colonial 
assemblies,  as  was  the  case  in  a  struggle 
in  which  this  country  was  heretofore 
engaged  with  her  colonies,  then  might 
parliament,  roused  by  insult  as  well  as 
opposition  to  a  feeling  of  exasperated 
dignity,  denounce  vengeance  against  Ja- 
maica. But  as  I  do  not  mean  the  thing, 
I  will  not  use  the  language. 

There  are  three  possible  modes  in  which 
parliament  might  deal  with  the  people  of 
Jamaica :  First,  as  I  have  said,  it  might 
crush  them  by  the  application  of  direct 
force;— Secondly,  it  might  harass  them 
by  fiscal  regulations,  and  enactments 
restraining  their  navigation;  and,  thirdly, 
it  may  pursue  the  slow  and  silent  course 
of  temperate,  but  authoritative,  admo- 
nition. Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  asked 
which  course  I  woiild  advise,  I  am  for 
first  trying  that  which  I  have  last  men- 
tioned; I  trust  we  shall  never  be  driven 
to  the  second;  and  with  respect  to  the 
first,  I  will  only  now  say  that  no 
feeling  of  wounded  pride,  no  motive  of 
questionable  expediency,  nothing  short 
of  real  and  demonstrable  necessity,  shall 
induce  me  to  moot  the  awful  question 
of  the  trapscendeotal  power  of  parliament 


over  cvciy  dependency  of  the  Britisii 
Crown.  That  transcendental  power  is  an 
arcanum  of  empire,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  back  withm  the  penetralia  of  the 
constitution.  It  exists,  but  it  should  be 
veiled.  It  should  not  be  produced  upon 
trifling  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  petty 
refractoriness  and  temporary  misconducts 
It  should  be  brought  forward  only  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  state,  where  other 
remedies  have  failed  to  stay  the  raging 
of  some  moral  or  political  pestilence.— 
Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  passages  from  the  Jamaica  gazettes, 
which  according  to  all  legitimate  infer- 
ences of  reasoning,  ought  to  putparliament 
in  a  towering  passion:  but  I  must  confess 
that  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  I  find 
my  indignation  restrained  by  consideration 
of  the  powerlessness  of  the  body  from 
whom  the  offence  comes,  compared  with 
the  omm'potence  of  that -to  which  it  is 
offered.  The  consciousness  of  superior 
strength  disarms  the  spirit  of  resentment* 
I  could  revenge  but  I  would  much  rather 
reclaim.  I  prefer  that  moral  self-restraint 
so  beautifully  expressed  by  the  poet,  wheA 
he  represents  Neptune  as  allaying  the 
wild  waters,  instead  of  rebuking  the  winds 
which  had  put  them  in  a  roar. 
''Quo8  ego— sed  motos  prsstat  componere  fluctus*" 

If  there  be  any  gentleman  in  the  Ja- 
maica house  of  assembly,  who  meditates 
the  acquisition  of  fame  and  popularity  by 
opposing  what  he  pleases  to  call  the 
encroachments  of  the  mother  country,  and 
who  is  preparing  himself  for  his  contem- 
plated career,  by  conning  over  the 
speeches  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
we  shall  act  most  judiciously,  by  taking 
from  him  all  iofly  grounds^  of  quarrel ; 
by  disappointing  his  patriotic  ardour  of 
contentious  topics  of  inflammation ;  and 
by  leaving  him  to  found  his  insurrection, 
if  insurrection  he  will  have,  on  an  abstract 
admiration  of  the  cart-whip,  and  on  a 
resolute  claim  of  his  free-born  right  to  use 
that  instrument  at  his  pleasure. 

I  am  convinced,  Sir,  that  unless  Parlia- 
ment should  injudiciously  supply  fuel  to 
the  flame,  this  unprovoked  ardour  will 
gradually  expire.  When  the  patriots  dis- 
cover that  no  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
is  coming  out  to  control  them-^that  no 
army  is  on  its  way  to  subdue  them— no 
navy  to  blockade  their  ports— they  will 
have  leisure  and  temper  to  reflect  calmly 
on  what  has  passed ;  and  finding  no  just 
cause  of  offence  and  no  plea  for  crying 
out  against  oppressioni  they  wiU|  I  doubt 
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in  powciitHm  df  the  pfindpTe  snd  plai 
upon  which  the  ^oreninient  proposes  U 
act,  without  exciting  angry  feelings  on  an^ 
side,  I  shall  carefufly  and  studiously  ab 
stain  from  all  annecestary  reflections  opoi 
this  important  and  painful  subject;  im* 
portsnt  from  the  extent  of  the  interest 
which  it  embraces,  and  painful  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  consideraticm  of  the  lo 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  creatures 
whose  present  state  in  society  cannot  b< 
contemplated  without  the  deepest  f^lingi 
of  commiseration.  On  tbe  other  hand 
however,  it  is  a  question  full  of  hope 
seeing  that  the  attention  of  parlianreni 
and  of  the  country  has  been  directed  ic 
the  subject ;  and  seeing  tbat  there  existj 
on  all  hands  a  wish  and  determination  u 
apply  remedies  to  the  evil,  not  indeei 
wiih  an  indiscreet  haste  which  would  ra 
ther  injure  than  benefit  those  whose  wef 
fare  we  are  anxious  to  promote,  but  witl 
a  temperate  and  well-considered  zeal. 

As  one  of  the  best  modes  of  forwardio] 
our  object,  I  would  most  earnestly  eonjur 
those  hon.  gentlemen  both  on  one  side  c 
the  House  snd  the  other,  who  may  raJn 
part  in  this  discussion,  whether  froot  mo 
tivcs  of  personal  interest,  or  from  motive 
still  more  powerful  than  any  consideration 
of  interest,  to  refhiin  from  exaggerate 
statements,  from  highly-coloured  picture 
of  individual  suffering,  which  can  nave  » 
other  effect  than  to  exasperate  discussioi 
into  animosity.  I  mtreat  gentlemen  t 
reflect  that  any  conflict  on  this  subject  n 
this  House  will  not  be  merelj  a  war  o 
words.  If  this  night's  debate  should  bi 
angry  and  intemperate,  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  elsewhere  will  be  fatal  t 
the  peace  of  the  colonies.  False  hope 
will  be  excited  among  the  slaves ;  a  spiri 
of  resistance  will  be  engendered  amooj 
the  planters ;  improvement  in  the  Jot  o 
the  negro  will  thus  be  placed  at  a  greatc 
distance  than  ever ;  ana  tbe  lives  and  pro 
perties  of  the  white  population  of  th 
colonies  will  be  placed  in  hazard  an 
jeopardy. 

I  intreat  hon.  gentlemen  particularly  t 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  discussion  of  chi 
question  in  this  place,  we  have,  as  if  b; 
tacit  agreement,  spoken  generally  c 
slavery  and  of  a  Slave  Population  withoio 
advertins  to  one  essential  characteristh 
which  distinguished  the  slavery  of  t!i 
West  Indies  from  all  others — I  mean  tht 
physrcal  alienation  which  arises  fro 
the  hidelible  diflet-ence  of  colour.  M 
who  Kte  not  on  die  q»ot  cia  conceii 


lioc,  at  no  distant  time,  be  convinced  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended to  their  adoption,  and  will  pre- 
pare themselves  to  act,  b}'  their  own  power 
and  discretion,  consonantly  to  the  wishes 
of  this  House. 

Indeed,  Sir,  situated  as  Jamaica  is,  be- 
tween warnings  and  examples,  having  St. 
Ddmingo  on  the  one  side,  and  Columbia 
on  the  other,  with  Trinidad,  St.  Lucie, 
and  Demerara  almost  in  her  viei^-,  I  cannot 
believe  that  she  will  long  hold  out  in  her 
resistance.  I  cannot  believe  that  much 
tim*  will  elapse  before  we  shall  learn  that 
the  planter  of  Jamaica  is  anxiously  em* 
ployed  in  emulating  the  endeavours  of  the 
government  in  Trinidad,  to  improve  *the 
condition  of  his  Negroes. 

In  the  full  assurance  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  so  far  from  entertaining  any  hostile 
feeling  towards  those  who  have  been  so 
liberaT  of  their  comments  upon  us,  the 
government  is  roost  anxious  tnat  Jamaica 
should  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
all  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the 
proposed  regulations.  One  of  the  Kpis* 
copal  Establishments  is  intended  to  be 
fixed  at  Jamaica ;  the  other  in  the  Lee* 
ward  Islands. 

For  the  support  of  these  Establishments 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  for  a  time  at  least, 
that  any  demand  should  be  made  on  the 
finances  of  the  Islands.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  any  detailed  calculations  upon 
this  head,  which  do  not  indeed  come  pro- 
perly within  this  general  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  will  merely  express  my  hope, 
that  for  the  first  two  years  the  expenses  of 
these  Episcopal  Establishments  will  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  that 
.sum  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  to  the  erection  of 
new  churches  in  this  country.  Two  years 
will  probably  elapse  before  any  portion  of 
that  fbnd  will  be  Irequired  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended.  There 
fs  another  fund  also  which  may  hereafler, 
when  gradually  relieved  of  the  burthens 
which  now  exist  upon  it,  be  applied  to 
Ihe  purposes  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, 1  mean  the  four-and-a-half-per-cent, 
er  Leeward  Inlandit*  Fund.  I  am  author- 
ised to  state  the  disposition  of  the  Crown 
to  refrain  from  granting  any  further  pen- 
sions out  of  this  fund,  until  tbe  burtoens 
now  upon  it  shall  have  been  so  far  reduced, 
as  to  set  free  a  portion  of  it,  applicable  to 
ihe  West- Indian  Episcopal  Establishment. 

Sir,  I  have  now  nearly  done.     Being 
tieairotts  of  putting  tbe  House  generally 
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l^ut  a  faint  idea  of  tbe  oatuFe  of  this 
^00.  But  let  It  not  be  forgottea  that  our 
Rebates  are  read  with  avidity  in  tbe  colo- 
oies  by  the  different  da8#e«»  in  wliich  ihis 
principle  19  working  with  full  force* 

No  gentleman  comes  into  this  House 
to  take  part  in  this  question,  who  10  not 
someway  or  other,  more  or  less  connected 
with  induviduals  whose  all  is  involved  in 
the  discusuoo.    IiOt  us  recollect  what 

Srod^ious  ruin  one  unguarded  expression, 
ropt  in  the  heat  of  debate,  xBAy  occasion 
to  those  whom  we  would  not  willingly 
injure— while  it  is.at  the  same  time  dear, 
that  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
eloquence  cannot  hasten  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  by  those  who  are  not  yet  in  a 
St  stata  to  receive  the  booOi 

If  we  are  to  do  good  ( which  I  aamestl^ 
lu)pe  and  sxncerehr  believe  we  may)*  it 
is  not  to  be  done  oy  sudden  and  violent 
«Deasures«— but  by  efforts  of  a  patient  and 
comparatively  tame  character;  by  mea- 
sures alow  in  their  progress,  but  steady 
fnd  sure  in  their  operation  ;  measures 
whicb  mual  be  carried  into  effect  not  by 
a  few  individuals  of  rare  talents,  and  con- 
spicuous zeal ;  buC  by  the  great  body  of 
tnose  whom  the  advocates  of  the  negro 
distrust  and  aeem  disposed  to  put  aside. 
.  Yes,  Sir,  if  the  condition  of  tbe  slave 
is  to  be  improved,  that  improvement  must 
he  introduced  through  the  mtbdium  of  his 
Qiaster.  Tbe  masters  are  the  instru- 
ments thnsugh  whom,  and  by  whom,  you 
must  act  upon  the  slave  population  :— and 
if  dy  any  proceedings  ot  ours  we  shall 
unhappily  place  between  the  slave  and 
his  master  the  barrier  of  insurmountable 
hostility*  we  shall  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  best  chance  of  emancipation  or  even 
of  amendniant.  Instead  of  diffusing  gra* 
dually  over  those  dark  regions  a  pure 
and  salutary  light,  we  may  at  once  kindle 
a  flame  only  to  be  quenched  in  hluod. 
.  I  am  not  aware*  Sir,  that  it  19  necessary 
for  roe  to  detain  the  House  by  entering 
more  into  detail*  nor  will  1  be  induced  to 
sin  against  my  own  precept  by  diverging 
into  general  ol^servations.  I  therefore 
))ere  take  my  leave  of  |b»  e^ifting  state 
pf  the  Negro  Population* 

Connected,  however^  with  that  state 
JTrop)  ivhicb  wa^treendeavottiun^  gradually 
fp  resaue  so  Jarge  a  ponioi^  ofour  feliowi- 
creatures,  is  (ai  |  hav^  stated  at  the  out- 
let, of  oiy  sp«ecli)  the  consideration  of 
jtb^  inhuman-  traffic  by  wbic^  they  were 
-fought  into  tlieir  pnaaot  cinidtttioo ;  and 


regards  this  country  and  .her  caloniest 
the  friends .  of  humanity  are  indebted  xm 
the  exertions  of  nay  hon.  friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Wilbeforce).  I  am  convinced  that 
the  slave  trade  is  entirely  and  effectually 
abolished  with  respect  to  our  colonies*  I 
know  that  other  persona  entertain  9 
different  opinion;  but  after  the  moat 
anxious  inquiries  on  the  subjectt  I  feel 
perfectly  cpn6dent  that  with  respect  to 
the  British  West-India  Islands,  the  prov 
hibitibn  against  the  introduction  of  slavof 
is  sacredly  observed.  It  is  nevertheless, 
true  that  the  introduction  of  slavef 
into  foreign  colonies  continues  to  an  eaoiv 
mous  ezlent.  All  the  efforts  of  tliia 
country  to  procure  the  active  co-opera» 
tion  of  other  powers  to  put  down  thf 
traffic  in  slaves  has  been  ine&ctuaC 
Among  the  plans  which  have  been  sugv 
gested  for  that  purpose,  it  has  been  fre* 
quently  suggested  that  all  persons  guilty 
of  slave-trading  should  be  rendered  obv 
noxious  to  capture,  not  only  by  tha 
vessels  of  their  own  country,  but  by 
those  of  every  other  power— in  other 
words,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
declared  piracy.  A  good  deal  of  mis^p* 
prehension,  however,  prevails  upon  tbia 
point. 

1%  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons^ 
that  a  congress  of  sovereigns— the  con* 
greas  of  Verona  for  instance — might  hava 
taken  upon  itself  to  declare  slave-trading 
a  piratical  offence,  and  thereby  to  makf 
the  individual^  engaged  in  it  amenable  to 
an  universal  inter* national  law.  This  is  a 
complete  mistake.  England  n^ust  syrely 
be  the  last  country  in  the  world  to  admit 
that  any  congress  of  sovereigns  could 
constitute  a  law,  universal  in  its  operatioii 
on  states  not  party  to  its  euactmenL 
The  only  way  in  which  this  desirable  ob^ 
ject  could  be  obtained  would  be,  that 
every  nation  should  for  itself  declare 
slave-trading  to  be  a  piratical  offence  lip 
its  own  subjects.  We  have  in  the  law  of 
England  many  statutable  piracijes.  But, 
supposing  such  a  law  passed  here  in 
respect  to  the  slave  trade,  the  effect  upon 
the  foreign  slave  trade  would  be  no« 
thing,  unless  we  could  persuade  other 
nations  each  to  pass  the  like  law,  and  all 
to  co-operate  for  its  eaocral  execution^ 
Now,  we  liave  more  than  once  proposed 
both  to  tlie  government  of  France,  and  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  give  recipro- 
cally by  treaty,  a  right  of  mutual  visit  and 
seacrh  in  all  cases  of  suspected  slave- 
trading.    When  '^n    is   coQiidered   how 
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many  delicate  points  of  national  pride,  of 
naritinae  law  and  marttinie  right  are 
touched  by  such  a  proposition,  the  House 
will  not  be  surprised  that  it  has  been  by 
no  means  cordially  received.  By  France 
ft  has  been  more  than  once  rejected  al- 
together. But  it  is  with  no  small  feeling 
of  gratiHcation  that  I  am  now  enabled  to 
state  to  the  House  that  many  days  have 
not  elapsed  since  a  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  part  of  this  country  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  near  me,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  a  right  hon.  relation  of 
mine,  his  majesty^B  minister  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  by  the  Ame- 
rican minister  in  London,  by  which  treaty 
Great  Britain  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  concede  mutually  to  each 
other,  under  certain  regulations  and  re- 
•trictions,  this  long-sought  right  of  visit. 

This  treaty  authorizes  the  men-of-war 
of  either  natioil  to  detain  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other,  if  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  slave-trading :  provided,  that 
both  countries  shall  have  previously 
adopted  the  same  law  respecting  that 
crime,  by  constituting  it  by  law  a  piracy. 
The  House  is  probably  aware  that  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  has 
already  passed  a  law  to  this  effect.  It  is 
my  intention  tn-night  to  propose,  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  like  purpose.  Should  that  bill  pass, 
the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  will  henceforth  act  in  co- 
operation, to  extirpate,  so  far  as  regards 
their  two  countries,  this  abominable 
(raffic  altogether. 

The  present  is  not  the  most  convenient 
time  for  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty ;  but  those  who  re- 
collect the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
obstructed  the  completion  of  any  such 
agreement,  must  rejoice  to  find  that  all 
these  difficulties  have  been  adjusted. 
There  arc  on  both  sides  points  of  dignity 
reserved :  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  general  boundaries  of  ma- 
ritime law  :  but  upon  the  question  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  powers  reciprocally  given 
are  ample,  and  1  trust  will  be  round 
effectual.  Each  country  reserves  the  ad- 
ministration  of  its  own  national  law  for  the 
.punishment  of  its  own  subjects :  but  the 
right  of  capture  is  common  to  both.  For 
instance,  if  an  American  man-of-war 
should  capture  a  British  slave-trader 
(and  God  forbid  she  should  not,  if  such 
an  one  could  ber  found},  or^  vice  versa,  a 


British  man-of-war  an  American  alavi 
trader — the  captured  vessel  is  to  be  n 
mitted  to  the  nearest  ship  of  war  of  ii 
own  nation,  or  to  its  nearest  native  mari 
time  port,  for  adjudication : — each  coun 
try  thas  aiding  the  other  in  detecting  th 
crime;  but  each  judging  its  own  sab 
jeets.  I  trust  that  the  realisation  of  thi 
arrangement  between  the  contracting  pai 
ties  will  not  be  the  limit  of  its  benencif 
operation:  for  when  the  two  greatei 
maritime  nations  in  the  world — the  tw 
nations,  I  mean,  who  by  the  extent  c 
their  commercial  navies  expose  the  widea 
surface  to  the  operation  ot  this  new  lav 
—so  far  compromise  their  maritime  pride 
and  subdue  their  deeply-rooted  pre 
judices,  as  to  submit  themselves  to  eaci 
other's  vigilance  and  inquiry ;  it  sure!; 
may  be  hoped  that  in  any  future  discui 
sions  for  the  universal  abolition  of  th 
slave  trade,  the  joint  representations  c 
Great  Britain  and  America  may  be  ea 
ployed  with  peculiar  force  and  grace  aD< 
consistency,  to  induce  other  nations  t 
lay  aside  all  feelings  of  repugnance  wbici 
may  stand  in  the  way  o^  their  accessioi 
to  so  truly  virtuous  and  beneficent  a  con 
federacy. 

Sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  than) 
the  House  for  the  patient  indulgence  wit 
which  they  have  listened  to  me ;  and  t 
conclude  with  moving  **For  leave  to  brin 
in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  Suppres 
sion  of  the  African  Slave-trade.'* 

Mr.  Fotoell  Buxton  rose,  and  addresaei 
the  House  nearly  as  follows  :— - 

Mr.  Speaker ;— In  rising  to  express  or 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  com 
munications  which  we  have  just  received 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  dra^ 
at  once  the  broad  line  of  diatinctioi 
which  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  Mj 
feelings  are  not  only  different,  but  totall] 
opposite,  on  several  parts  of  that  state 
ment.  To  one  part  I  can  give  my  read; 
and  cordial  approbation :  whilst  1  bar 
listened  to  another,  and  that  unfortunate 
ly — delicately  as  it  was  bandied,  am 
rapidly  as  it  was  dismissed— *by  hr  thi 
most  important  portion,  with  no  other  feel 
ings  than  those  of  pain  and  disappointment 
.  The  first  question  to  which  I  wotil 
address  myself  is  this — are  we  so  bound 
either  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  or  by  posi 
tive  engagement,  as  to  be  debarred  froi 
discussion  this  night  ?  -  Last  session,  hi 
majesty's  government  toiok  the  subject -i 
the  west  ladies  under  their  own  dtrec 
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tioD;  and  we  cheerfally  consented  to  its 
surrender,  having  obtained  a  distinct 
pledge  from  government,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  population  should  be 
ameliorated.    The  pledge  stands  thus^— 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effec- 
tual and  decisive  measures  for  ameliorat- 
hag  the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
in  nis  majesty's  colonies : 

**  That  through  a  determined  and  per- 
severing, but  at  the  same  time  judicious 
and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  mea- 
sures, this  House  looks  forward  to  a  pro- 
S'cssive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
e  slaire  population,  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  other  classes  of  his  ^  majesty's 
subjects : 

**  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  at  the 
earliest  period  that  may  be  compatible 
with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves,  the 
safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned  therein.'^ 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  pledge ;  and  when 
it  was  suggested  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  colonial  legislatures  might 
not  consent,  he  replied,  that  '*  he  thought 
they  would ;  but  if  not,  if  any  resistance 
should  be  manifested  to  the  expressed  and 
declared  wish  of  parliament,  any  resis- 
tance, I  mean,  which  shoi^ld  partake,  not 
of  reason  but  of  contumacy,  it  would 
create  a  case — a  case,  however,  which  1 
trust  will  never  occur— upon  which  his 
majesty's  government  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  down  to  parliament  for  counsel/' 

I  intreat  the  House  to  consider,  how 
fuH  and  comprehensive  this  pledge  is.  It 
includes  all  the  colonies.  It  makes  no 
difference  between  such  as  have,  and  such 
as  have  not,  colonial  legislatures.  It 
draws  no  nice  and  refined  distinctions, 
such  as  we  have  beard  this  night, 
between  the  better  government  of  Trini- 
dad, the  middling  of  St.  Lucie,  and  the 
worst  of  Demerara.  It  promises  ameliora- 
tion. To  what  extent?  To  all  the 
slaves  in  all  the  colonies.  What  kind  of 
amelioration  ?  Deteraiined  and  effectual : 
such  as  shall  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
slavery :  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, is,  in  other  words,,  deliverance  from 
slavery.  And  wben?  At  the  earliest 
period  compatible  with  the  well-being  of 
-the  alaivesi  the  safety  of  th«  cdonies,  and 


a  fair  and  eouitable  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein* 

Could  I  interpret  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  into  a  recognition 
of  this  pledge,  and  a  declaration  that  his 
majesty's  government  were  determined 
that  it  should — that  every  part  of  it 
should— be  substantially  fulfilled— could 
1  indulge  the  flattering  expectation,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  our  hopes  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  pledge  was  delayed  in** 
deed,  but  not  a  tittle  of  it  abandoned- 
then  should  I  consider,  that  we  were 
bound  to  abstain  from  discussion.  And,- 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  now  give 
me  to  understand,  that  government  will 
not  suffer  that  pledge — nor  any  part  of 
that  pledge— to  be  infringed;  that  the' 
promise — the  whole  promise— is  sacred,* 
and  shall,  if  not  to  its  very  letter,  in  ita 
full  spirit  be  fulfilled,  he  imposes  silence 
upon  me.  But,  Sir,  if  I  am  to  learn,  that' 
the  engagement  given  as  to  all  the  colo- 
nies, is  to  be  frittered  down,  at  present 
at  least,  to  a  single  island ; — if  the  advan- 
tages promised  are  to  be  granted  indeed 
to  the  thirty-thousand  slaves  of  Trini-- 
dad,  but  withheld  from  the  three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty- thousand  in  Jan^aica,  and 
the  seventy- thousand  in  Barbadoes  ^— if 
the  <<  earliest  period"  is  construed  to  mean 
some  time*  undefined,,  and  so  distant,  that 
no  man  can  say  in  what  century  it  will  take 
place ;— if  our  pledge  to  do  this  is  now  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  we  will  suffer  it 
to  be  done,  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
course  of  admonition  and  example— then» 
I  see  no  reason  why  ten  centuries  may  not 
elapse,  before  the  negroes, are  freed  froiii* 
their  present  state  of  melancholy  and  de- 
plorable thraldom !  And  then  I  do  say^ 
that  we  who  have  engaged  in  the  cause 
are  bound  by  every  conceivable  mo- 
tive— by  every  prudential  considera* 
lion — to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  given  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  our  fellow  creatures— not  in  words, 
indeed — but  virtually  and  in  fact ;  and,* 
to  my  mind,  to  be  observed  the  mofie  sa- 
credly, because  they  have  not  the  means, 
either  of  compelling  its  enforcement,  or 
of  complaining  of  its  viokition.  We,  at 
least,  will  be  no  parties  to  such  a  deser- 
tion of  duty — to  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  Order  in  Coundh 
That  order  merits,  as  I  think,  the  full  and 
cordial  approbation  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the.  Negroes* 
There  may  be — I  would  guard  viyself  so 
far— minule  details  and  partiGi»i«rsj  wbi<ih» 
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her  6ther»  her  huriwind,  or  ion ;  in  the 
presence  of  a  whole  gang;  and  cart>  whipped 
by  a  fifth.  This  practice  is  to  be  abolished. 
Prevailing  throughout  the  West  Indies,  it 
is  to  be  abolished  in  Trinidad. 

The  ri^bt  hon.  gentlevan  has  told  us, 
that  in  raising  any  chus  of  persons  from 
aaervile  to  a  civil  condition,  the  first  step 
towards  improvement  is  an  observance 
of  the  diffisrence  of  aex.  1  need  not  say  I 
admit  tliis.  Can  it  be  expected,  tliat  any 
thing  like  decency,  or  mudestv,  or  con- 
jugal fidelity— that  any  one  of  that  large 
class  of  virtues,  without  which  there  is  no 
female  virtue— and  without  iemalc  virtue, 
there  is  no  virtue  at  all-^can  we  hope  that 
these  will  be  displayed  in  a  country,  where 
the  women  may  be  publicly  stripped,  and 
shamelessly  punished  with  the  cart^whip  { 
Is  it  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that  a 
young  negro  female  wi}l  be  cnaste,  and 
reserved,  and  exercise  self-respect,  when 
she  may,  at  any  moment,  be  flogged  be* 
fore  a  gang  of  men  ?  We  have  been  told, 
that  licentiousness  is  the  charactcrintic 
of  the  negro  ;and  that  has  uomeiimea  beeii 
used  as  an  argument  against  us.  It  liaa 
been  said,  "  can  you  hope  to  raise  to  tlie 
level  of  yourselves,  a  class  of  persona 
so  gross,  so  licentious,  so  destitute  of  de* 
cency,  as  the  n^ro  fensales  generally  are  ? 
It  is  impossible.'*  ladroitit*  u  is  impossible, 
so  long  as  this  exposure  is  permitted.  And 
I  i'ully  concur  with  the  right  bon.  gentle* 
man -r if  you  mean  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  negr<)t  this  is  your  first  step» 
This  is  to  be  done  in  Trinidad.  But  theo 
comes  the  painful  reflection.  This  firat 
step  towards  improvement  is  not  to  extend 
throughout  th^  West  Indies.  The  prac- 
tice, *<  unseemly  and  shocking/'  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  terms  it,  of  flogging 
females,  is  to  be  prohibited  in  the  Cop 
Ionics  immediately  under  the  Crown.  la 
the  practice  less  unseemly,  and  less  shock- 
ing in  Jaimiicai  or  in  the  other  Island  p 
which  have  colonial  assemblieH?  ^Mr* 
Canning  here  said  across  the  table*  that 
this  regulation  was  alio  to  include  Deine*- 
rara  and  Berbice]— *-!  ^m  aware  of  it. 
They  are  ultimately  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
the  change;  and  so  are  all  the  rpst  of  die 
Islands,  at  the  proper  time^  But,  who 
shall  say  when  that  **  proper  time*'  shall 
arrive  i 

The  right  hoo.  gentlemen,  indeed,  lap 
dujges  sanguine  hopes,  that  our  views  and 
feelings,  with  remct  19  sl^iver}',  Hill  be 
edopied  by  the  West^Iadia  Planters.  I 
should  be  gUd  |p  knoir,  frbere  the  righjt 


upon  close  examination,  and  when  the 
documents  shall  be  before  us,  may  seem 
to  admit  of  improvement.  But,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  ssy,  that  its  general  principles 
are  sound  and  just ;  and  no  dim.'rence  of 
opinion  as  to  minor  points,  nor  the  positive 
oDJection  I  feel  to  tl>e  course  which  is  to 
be  pursued  towards  the  colonics  which 
ha  we  legislatures  of  their  own,  shall  induce 
me  to  withhold  my  acknowledgensenl, 
that,  so  far  as  the  order  in  council  is  to 
extend,  so  far  the  right  hon.  geutleman 
has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  pledge  wliicb, 
at  his  solicitation,  parliamvnt  gave  du- 
ring the  lust  scs»iuii. 

1  shall  now  endeavour  to  f >llow  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  take  the  headi 
of  his  statement,  in  the  order  in  which 
he  has  submitted  tl^m  to  the  House. 

First,  as  to  the  Flogging  of  Females. 
That  practice  is  to  be  alnilished  in  Trini- 
dad. So  far  I  rejoice.  At  present,  a  fe^ 
male  slave,  the  mother  or  the  wife  of  a 
negro,  may,  in  the  presence  of  her  son  or 
her  husbsnd,  be  stripped  nuked,  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  and  csrt- whipped  [Loud 
cries  of  No !  no  !]<-*!  request  gentlemen 
to  wait,  until  the  fit  opportunity  arrivet 
fi>r  reply  and  contradiction,  if  I  am  wrong. 
I  veil  know  the  difficult  situation  in  which 
I  stand.  No  man  is  more  aware  tlian  I 
am,  of  my  inability  to  follow  the  brilliant 
and  able  speech  which  has  just  been  deli- 
vered .  Rut,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform ; 
and  I  will  perform  it.  I  know  well  what 
I  incur  by  thin.  I  know  how  I  cull  down 
upon  myself  the  violent  animosity  of  an 
exasperated  and  roost  powerful  piirty.  I 
know  how  reproaches  have  rung  in  my 
ears,  siiHse  that  pledge  wa?  given ;  and 
Ij^ow  they  ring  with  ten-fold  fury,  nuw 
that  I  call  for  its  fulfilment.  Let  them 
ring !  Katber  tlian  I  will  purchase  a  base 
indemnity  fur  myself,  with  this  sting  on  my 
conscience.  You  ventured  to  ai^itate  the 
question.  A  pledge  was  obtained.  You 
were  therefore,  in  some  sort,  to  be  con- 
sidered tlie  bolder  of  that  pledge,  to  which 
the  hopes  of  half  a  million  of  people  were 
linked.  And  then,  fearful  of  a  little  un- 
popularity, and  confoumled  by  the  daz- 
eling  eloquence  of  tlie  ri»;ht  hon.  gentle- 
man, you  sat  still — you  held  your  peace, 
and  were  satisfied  to  sec  his  pledge,  in 
favour  of  a  whole  Archipelago,  reduced  to 
e  single  island. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  by  law  of  the  West^ 
India  Islands,  a  female  may  be  stripped 
neked,  stretched  upon  the  earth,  held 
dopvit  bjr  four  negroesi  m  the  prencuDce  of 
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hdn.  g«taftefiidn  hsa  Mheriedthehopef  In 
which  he  infiulgea  of  their  ultimate  acaoi- 
esceiH^e*- where  lie  gathers  any  thing  like 
an  intimation  of  any  thing  like  a  disposi- 
tion, on  tlie  part  of  the  plantersi  either  to 
embrace  the  views,  or  to  yield  to  the 
wiAhes,  of  the  English  nation. 

Let  us  see  how  this  proposition  to 
abolish  the  use  of  the  cart-whip  upon  fe- 
tnales  was  received  in  Jamaica.  It  was 
furiomly  and  acomfuHy  rejected.    The 

filanters  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured, 
nsulted,  and  resolute  people.  How  was 
it  deceived  in  Barbadoes  ?— Barbadoes, 
Irhich,  i  have  heard,  boasts  her  superio- 
rity to  the  other  Islands— which  has  taken 
the  title  of  «« Little  England**^and 
where  the  number  of  planters  educated  in 
England  have  introauced  a  remarkable 
congeniality  with  the  English  feelings  and 
manners  ?  Gentlemen  have  probably  read 
Mr.  Hampden's  speech.  1  speak  of  that 
apeech  with  respect ;  because,  contrasted 
with  some  other  publications,  it  h  liberal 
in  principle,  and  moderate  in  language; 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  gentleman.  Mr. 
Hampdert  does  us  the  honour  to  cottcur 
in  most  of  the  propositions  which  we  last 
year  made.  Mr.  Hampden  is  a  friend  to 
the  religious  ihstruction  of  the  slave— pro* 
vided  this  coumry  will  pay  the  expense  of 
it.  He  recommends  the  abolition  of  Sun* 
day  markets,  and  the  removal  of  fines  on 
namimission.  He  goes  further  even  than 
we  go,  on  the  subject  of  negro  evidence. 
His  local  knowledge,  and  practical  expe- 
rience, enable  him  to  say  that  that  evi- 
dence might  be  admitted  without  danger 
or  detriment.  Then  he  comes  to  the 
question  of  flogging  females.  There  he 
loses  his  temper.  He  contends,  that  this 
proposftidn  shews  lord  Bathiirst  to  be  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  colonies.  After  pro^ 
feeding  in  this  strain,  at  a  considerable 
length,  he  relaxes  into  belter  humour,  and 
indulges  in  some  very  pleaaaot  jokes  on  the 
subject  of  cart-whipprn^  naked  females. 
He  says,  that  that  practice  may  shock  our 
notions  of  gallantry,  but  that  the  black 
ladies  have  rather  a  tendtticy  to  an  Ama* 
sonian  cast  of  character,  and  that  their 
husbands  would  be  extremely  aorry  if  they 
wereputbeyond  thereadh  of  the  cart«whip. 
When  I  read  this  sportive  passage,  my 
mind  naturally  reverted  to  the  authentic 
records  which  have  been  printed  by  the 
order  of  the  House ;  and  there  I  find  dam* 
ning  proof  of  the  terrible  exceas  to  which 
tUa  practice  haa  iMti  ewfied. 


It  is  painful  ftrme  to  atattf  and  win 
doubtless  be  an-  painful  to  the  House  to 
hear,  thuse  sad  details.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self only  to  those  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  aeven  or  eight  years. 

The  first  caael  shall  refer  to  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  Edward  Hoggins— not  thb 
cckbrated  case  of  Mr.  Huggins^,  who, 
himself  a  magistrate,  in  the  presence  of 
other  magiscrateik,  arid  in  the  public  mar- 
ket-place of  Nevis,  in  the  year  1810,  inflKf- 
ted  on  one  negro  1  \5  lashes ;  on  anotl>er 
65;  on  another  47;  on  another  165;  oa 
another  242 ;  on  another  2i2 ;  on  another 
181 ;  on  another  59;  on  another  187;  oA 
a  negro  woman  1 10 ;  on  another  wonaan  58*; 

00  another  woman  97 ;  on  another  womah 
212;  on  aAoiher  woman  291 ;  on  another 
woman  85;  on  another  woman  49;  on 
another  woman  08 ;  on  another  woman 
89;  and  on  another  woman  56— fi»r  which 
treatment  the  folhm ing  whimsical  reasoti 
was  assicned  by  hia  son—-**  he  conceived 
that  mooerate  measures,  sieadHy  pursued, 
were  Most  likely  to  produce  obedience^' 
Buti  the  ease  to  which  I  refer,  is  of  a 
more  recent  date.  It  occurred  in  th6 
year  IdlTs  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  pt^ 
pera  printed  by  order  of  this  House  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1818. 

It  appears,  by  those  papers,  that  an  of^ 
fence  had  been  committed,  for  which  Mr. 
Huggina  inflicted  punishment  upon  two 
male  negroes.  **  Richard/'  aays  the  wiu 
neas,  <*  waa  laid  down  and  flogged  with  it 
cart^whip.  I  reckoned  nhnetv  lashes  whilb 

1  waa  there.  I  then  left  the  place,  Ml 
went  up  stairs.  During  that  time  the 
flogging  continued ;  and,  after -I  had  gone 
up  the  stairs,  which  are  a  considerable 
flight  of  steps,  and  gone  to  a  window,  three 
laehea  more  were  given.  To  the  beat  of 
my  knowledge,  he  received  altogether  a 
hundred  lashes.  David  was  then  laid 
down  and  fledged.  Diiriog  the  puniab* 
ment  of  David,  I  was  ep  stairs.  He  re- 
ceived eighty  hishea  with  a  cart-whip,  fhmi 
the  same  driver.  William  Nolan,  the 
thief,  waa  then  laid  down,  and  received 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  laahea.  He  had 
been  flogged  the  preceding  day  by  me» 
and  had  received  ^out  the  sanM  number 
of  lashes.  Mr.  Hoggins  tlien  called  out, 
}  bring  out  the  ladies  that  are  crying,  i* 
*  He  then  pointed  out  a  woman  named 
Thisbe.  She  was  laid  down,  atid  hai 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  lashes^  Mr» 
Huggns  then  said,  <  there  were  some 
more  ;*  and  the  driver  pointed  to  another 
wMttiA  cuuoed  Cseaqr*  She  waa  laid  down 
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ger,  but  he  refiuad  Id  hear  her  until  fa 
bad  flagffcd  her. 

Q.  "  Did  he  aee  that  America  was  wit 
child  at  ihc  time  I 

A.  "  I,  as  well  M  the  other  negroc 
and  the  maaager  knew,  that  ahe  «u  witi 
child. 

Q.  "  How  waa  the  manager  occupied 
during  the  punishment  ? 

A.  "  He  wat  inioking.  Ai  >oon  aa  th 
puniahment  wai  begun,  he  ordered  th 
\oy  to  bring  fire  to  ligbt  bit  pipi 

"  "  ""   "         '      at  laanea 


and  received  aboat  (weiity  laibei.  Afler 
which,  Mr.  Hueftini  aaid,  'err  now! 
Thiibe  said,  ■  I  did  not  crj,  tir' !  During 
(lie  punishment  of  the  negroe*,  he  ob- 
■ervcd  the  driver  relax  in  hit  exertioni, 
when  Mr.  Huggini  Mid  'you  damned 
raical)  did  not  I  order  you  to  flng  him  V 
The  witneta  further  atatea,  that  thii 
threat  wai  once  or  twice  repeated  by  Mr. 
Huggini — that  t>ie  driver  appeared  alar- 
med, and  at  one  time  put  his  hand  to  hii 
hat  and  said,  "do,  air;  da,  Mr.  Huggina; 
that'a  enough!" 

Here,  tlien.  Sir,  ii  a  Temale  publicly 
flogged.  What  waa  her  grave  oiFence  i 
The  witncia  aayg,  "  I  believe  Thiibe  did 
beg  Mr.  Huggini  to  forgive  [tichard. 
She  was  titling  down  with  her  apron  over 
her  face :  her  crying  waa  natural."  Na- 
tural, indeed  !  for  ihe  two  men  flogged 
were  her  brother*  and  the  negro  who 
used  the  inatrument  of  punishment,  was 
the  father  of  the  victims .' 

Mr.  Huggini  declares,  that  he  was  ig- 
norant of  this  relationship.  But,  to  what 
■nuat  that  ignorance  be  aicribed  i  To  thii 
that  he  inflicted  punishment  without  in- 
quirvi  under  the  impulse  of  hii  paiiioni 

The  next  cate  is  that  of  the  negreH 
"  America."  ■'  She  waa''  says  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Wray, "  a  soft,  inofieniive,  good- 
working  creature.  Her  crime  was  this. 
She  liod  a  little  girl  in  the  manager's 
Jiouse,  who  wai  formerly  ia  our  school. 
The  manager's  wife  had  put  the  chum  at 
the  creek's  aide.     Somehow  or  otlier  it 

fot  away,  and  was  probably  carried  down 
J  the  tide.  The  child  was  blamed  for 
letting  it  ..go,  and  the  miitreia  had  her 
severely  punished  with  a  tough  buab  rope. 
America  came  to  the  house  when  she 
heard  of  it— not  to  find  fault  with  the 
woman,  but  (o  reprove  her  child,  and  to 
talk  to  her.  Themaoeger's  wife  got  angry 
.with  her  for  coming  to  the  house  and 
talking  there,  and  probably  considering  it 
interfering  with  her  authority,  drove  her 
away.  Whether  America  answered  again 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  The  manager 
was  from  home  two  or  three  weeks  taking 
hia  pleasure,  as  he  had  been  a  short  time 
before,  and  of  course  the  maoagement  of 
the  estate  was  lefi  with  this  coloured  wo* 
inao  and  llie  overseer,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  drunken  men 
in  the  colony.  When  the  manager  came 
\uM>e,  he  directed  her  to  be  lied  down. 
Joi,  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  present 
.while  America  was  brought  up  for  punish. 


*  What  number  c 
ef 


ities  did  thi 


A.  "  I  counted  a  hundred  and  aeveotjr 
first,  ninety-five,  when  the  manager  aakec 
America  why  the  waa  laucy  to  his  wife 
She  replied, '  I  was  not  to:  I  was  oqI; 
angry  with  my  child.'  He  then  gave  he 
seventy-five  lashea  more," 

The  witness  concludes  with  saying 
■*  ihe  woman,  a^er  receiving  her  punish 
meot,  waa  very  weak,  and  waa  assisted  ti 
the  sick  house  by  two  of  ttie  drivera 
where  tlie  miscarried," 

The  Uevereud  Mr.  Wray  says  :  "  I  aan 
out  of  my  window  poor  America  cdom 
limping,  from  her  wounds,  up  to  mj 
house.  I  wish  I  could  describe  her  looki 
and  gestures,  when  she  approached  us.  Sh( 
had  been  released  from  the  stocks  threi 
days.  We  exauunQd  the  wounds  the  hat 
received  on  her  buttocks  ;  her  posteriori 
had  been  but  one  wound.  We  looket 
with  amazement  and  pity  upon  the  loaa 
furrows  which  the  whip  had  made,  and 
which  were  now  scaled  over,  but  from 
which,  by  the  use  of  a  pin,  matter  wouU 
have  dropped.  The  aiglit  waa  dreadful. 
I  am  persuaded  no  farmer  would  hBv< 
permitted  a  servant  to  have  cut  up  an  io- 
diSerent  horse,  as  this  pregnaat  woman 
was  cut  up  :  every  stroke  had  cut  deep, 
and  fetched  blood.  The  tyrant  (for  I 
can  call  him  nothing  else)  stsadi  over 
the  drivers  with  a  stick  in  hit  hand  to 
flog  them,  if  they  do  not  lay  on  severely. 
Only  conceive  for  a  moment,  two  strong 
men,  with  heavy  cart-whips  corded,  flog- 
ging apoor  unfortuuate,  pregnant  woman, 
iaidflatoabei  belly  stretched  on  the  ground 
naked,  with  herhoodaandfeet  tied  toitakea, 
receivingupwardiofonehundred-and-fifty 
lashes,  with  one  driver  on  one  aide,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  !  After  which  sha 
waa  taken,  aod  both  ber  feet  made  &at 

the  stocks,  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  ly- 
ing with  her  wounds  upon  a  flat  form  of 
hfud  wood,  in  a  aUte  of  pregnancy,  and 


She  wiabed  to  speak  to  the  duum-  I  none  of  her  firienda  pcnaittad  to  give  hsi 


pregnani 
Itad  tog 
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any  thing  to  eat!  It  seeini  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  flogged  for. 

**  Overeen»  the  manager,  being  asked, 
if  he  had  exceeded  thirty-nine  lashes  ? 
laughingly,  replied,  *  I  gave  a  Dutch 
thirty  nine." 

In  his  defence,  it  was  not  disputed,  that 
the  woman  America  had  been  punished, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  stated ; 
but  it  was  contended,  and  attempted  to 
be  proved,  that  she  had  been  punished 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Two 
European  overseers  were  called :  one  of 
whom  prevaricated  in  the  roost  gross 
manner,  and  was,  in  consequence,  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  marshal 
for  contempt,  and  prosecuted  for  perjury ; 
and  the  other  did  not  depose  to  any  sin- 
gle point  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and 
also  swerved  from  truth. 

Overeen  states,  that  she  was  sent  to 
the  sick-house,  where  she  remained  eleven 
or  twelve  days,  as  a  punishment,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  punishment  she  had  alreadpr 
received  was  inadequate  for  the  imperti- 
nent language  she  bad  made  use  of. 

Nothing  IS  wanted  to  make  this  case 
complete,  but  the  Sentence  of  the  Court : 
**  Whereas*'  says  the  Fiscal,  **  a  crime  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  which  the  prisoner 
stands  charged,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
land  where  Justice  prevails,  but  requires 
to  be  exemplarily  punished,  so  as  to  deter 
others  from  the  commission  of  the  like 
ofiboces,  the  Court  condemn  the  said 
Jacob  Overeen  to  be  confined  in  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  the  colony,  for  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  guilders"  (about  siz^and 
twenty  pounds  sterling), '*  tc^ther  with 
cosu.'* 

The  next  case  I  shall  cite  is  one  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  1  stated  to  this 
House.  It  is  the  case  of  Michael  Carty, 
in  1816.  I^hall  only  state  a  passage  from 
the  governor's  despatch : 

*'  By  these  papers  your  lordship  will 
perceive,  that  this  Carty  was  convicted 
before  a  special  court,  assembled  for  his 
trial,  of  having  caused  a  poor  young  ne- 
gro female,  his  property,  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  her  hands  being  tied  to  her 
feet  with  tight  cords,  a  stick  was  passed 
under  her  knees,  and  above  the  elbow- 
bend  of  her  arm,  a  large  cattle  chain  was 
fastened  round  her  neck  with  a  padlock, 
anfcd  in  this  agonizing  posture,  exposed  to 
the  burning  heat  of  tlic  sun,  was  this 
wretched  female  tortured;. from  morning 
iiniil  night ;  cionst^ntly,  during  that  time, 
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flogged  with  a  severe  cftt  by  her  inhuman 
master  and  servant,  in  the  most  wanton, 
and  barbarous  manner :  sometimes  on  her 
buttocks;  at  other  times,  being  turoed 
over  on  the  stick,  on  her  face  andbreasts." 

The  House  shall  now  hear  Carty's  sen- 
tence, in  the  words  of  colonel  Arthur : 

**  Convicted  of  all  this  load  of  enormi- 
ty; with  the  unfortunate  young  female 
before  their  eyes,  lacerated' in  a  manner^ 
the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  huma- 
nity ;  her  wounds  festered  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  her  life  was  considered  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  still  this  picture  of  hu- 
man misery,  and  human  depravity,  could 
not  rouse  a  Honduras  jury  to  award  such^ 
a  punishment  against  tlie  offender  (whom* 
they  found  guilty  to  the  utmost  extent) 
as  bespoke  their  commiseration  for  the 
former,  or  their  detestation  of  the  latter. 
Fifty  pounds,  Jamaica  currency,  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  was  the 
penalty  deemed  adequate  to  the  crimes  of 
the  oTOnder !  a  man  in  affluent  circum* 
stances,  worth  thousands  of  pounds ;  and 
the  poor  female  was  doomed  to  remain 
the  slave  of  this  cruel  wretch,  still  more 
exasperated  against  her  than  ever." 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Bowen,  a 
magistrate  of  Honduras,  in  the  year 
1821.  The  Governor  says,  <<In  order 
that  I  might  be  under  no  error  from  mis« 
represeotationy  I  attended  the  trial,  and 
the  foUowing  circumstances  were  most 
clearly  and  most  distinctly  proved;  in^ 
deed,  not  denied :  that  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  having  made  away  with  some 
handkerchief  committed  to  her  care  to 
dispose  of,  a  poor  female  slave  was  tied 
up,  by  order  of  her  owner,  and  severely 
flogged,  and  then  hand-cuffed  and  shac- 
kle, placed  in  an  old  store,  infested  with 
vermin  and  noisome  flies  of  this  country : 
after-being  in  this  situation  for  five  days 
and  nights,  Serjeant  Rush,  a  military 
pensioner,  interceded  with  Mr.  Bowen 
for  her  release,  and  having  pledged  hinv- 
self,  if  the  handkerchiefs  were  not  fgund, 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  demanded, 
the  poor  creature  was  liberated  on  Sunday 
about  mid-day;  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  left  her  owner's  house,  to  make 
her  complaint,  and  seek  redress.  For 
this,  and  no  other  grounds  whatever,  shp 
was  again  seized  upon,  tied  upon  her 
belly  to  the  ground,  her  arms  and  lege 
being  stretched  out,  and  secured  to  four 
stakes  with  sharp  cords  ;  and  in  this 
shocking  attitude,  in  the  sun,  exposed 
before  the  men  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature^ 
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>he  was  again  tcvercly  flogged)  in  nrc- 
•encc  or  licr  inliuman  matter  and  hit  orn- 
ther,  upon  her  back  and  poaleciora,  and 
then  lent  back  to  the  place  or  tonnent, 
and  there  again  confined  ia  hand-cuff's 
and  chain*,    aubiitted  on  the   wretched 

Eittance  of  twenty  plantaini  and  two  roac- 
erel  per  week,  for  abnve  fourteen  dayi. 
Occaiionalt^,  indeed,  it  appeared,  the  mi> 
■emble  being  wai  led  out  bj  daj,  and 
chained  to  a  tree  in  the  yard,  and  there 
compelled  lo  work.  Thia,  my  lord,  wat 
an  offence  for  which  the  mattiitratc* 
could  find  no  law  on  which  to  charge  the 
jury,  ngr  the  jury  any  on  which  to  find 
the  priioner  guilty." 

I  only  add  one  linglo  nueitiun,  which 
bappened  to  be  put  by  a  juror— 

Q.  "  Do  Tou  conceive  that  a  penon 
confined  in  the  atore  for  two  or  three  dayi 
would  be  niBterially  injured  i 

A.  "  I  conceive  not,  from  the  situation 
of  the  place  itaelf;  but  I  remember,  about 
the  time  before- mentioned,  to  have 
ieen  lonie  inakei  come  out  of  it." 

Sportive  alluiiona  to  feeling*  of  gallsn- 
trr — black  ladiea  of  an  Amazonian  caat 
of  character— and  grumbling  huabandi, 
becBuie  th«r  irive*  were  no  longer  public- 
ly cart-whipped,  may  be  excellent  jokea  \ 
but  they  are  very  poor  reasona  for  conti- 
nuing to  any  man,  to  the  moit  humane 
Slanter  in  thi*  Mouse — (till  lea*  to  hit 
eputy  at  the  diitance  of  five  thoutan< 
mile*,  a  Jamaica  attorney— itill  less  to  bti 
deputy,  a  plantation  oTeraeer— and,  teait 
of  all,  to  hii  deputy  the  driver,  himielf  a 
negro,  a  olavc,  his  nature  depraved,  defiled, 
and  brutalized — the  power  of  lathing  girls, 
mothers,  and  aged  females. 

I  come  now  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Haropden,  that  the  negroes  would  repine, 
if  their  wive*  ware  eiempt  from  the  cart- 
whip.  I  cars  not  whether  that  opinion  be 
correct  or  incorrect.  Ifincotrect,itprove* 
bow  expoted  we  are  to  be  milled  by  erro- 
neous inforaiation,  coming  from  West- 
Indian*,  even  when  those  gentlemen  are 
iespectable,  and  intend  nothing  like  de- 
ception. If  correct,  it  prove*  my  whole 
case.  It  shews  the  utter  vileneis  which 
slavery  is  sure  to  produce.  I  have  always 
detested  slavery;  somewhat,  indeed,  for 
tbe  physical  sufferings  it  occasion*  ;  bnt, 
ten  thousand  time*  more,  for  the  moral 
degradation  which  it  never  fails  loimpoae, 
And,  with  what  an  illuilration  of  this  are 
we  furnished  by  Mr.  Hampden!  How 
sunk  must  be  that  mpn — how  mutt  slavery 
bave  wrung  from  his  mind  all  the  quatir 


lies  of  manhood,  wfao  should  repioe- 
Why  ?— because  his  wife,  or  his  dauefatci 
arc  no  longer  to  be  stripped  naked  Defgr 
a  gang  of  males,  and  torn  by  a  cart 
whip  ! 

I  hate  the  practice ;  for  many  and  ven 
distinct  reasons.  For  its  operation  on  thi 
mind  of  the  master— It  is  unmanly,  atw 
brutol,  and  disgusting.  For  it*  operatioi 
on  the  person  of  tbe  slave — it  is  cruel 
For  its  operation  on  tbe  mind  of  the  slavi 
—it  frustratea  the  first  step  toward*  all  ad 
vancement  in  the  female  character — it  i 
a  bar  to   modesty,  to  chastitj',  and  li 

But,  ]  am  dwelling  too  long  on  llti'i 
point.  Before  I  leave  it*  however,  per 
mitme  to  put  one  proposition.  We  nar 
been  represented  as  ■  band  of  enthuaiaati 
This  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the  otbei 
has  rung  with  loud  complaints  of  our  vie 
lence  and  extravagance.  We  have  bom 
tbi*  patiently  abroad:  but  here  we  ma 
expect  juitice.  Judge  us  fairly,  point  b 
point;  particular  by  particular. 

The  first  point  that  comes  before  roi 
is  the  practice  of  flogging  female*.  Han 
we  offended — have  we  outrun  public  feel 
ing— in  declaring  that  that  practici 
ought  to  be  abolished  \  But,  the  fact  ii 
you  have  not  to  judge  between  us  and  tli 
West-Indians,  but  betwe«)  hit  mnjeaty' 
government  and  the  West-Indian*,  lii 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  as  much  a 
enthusiast  about  cart-whipping  women  a 
lam. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  come  i*  ih 
carl-whip  as  a  stimulus  to  labour.  It  i 
to  be  so  no  longer  in  Trinidad.  It  mai 
continue  to  be  so  in  other  parts  of  the  Wei 
Indies.  We  have  been  told,  about  a  ibou 
sand  times,  titat  tbe  cart-whip  is  not  use 
in  the  West  Indies  now.  The  driver,  in 
deed,  carries  it  overbisshoulderason  em 
blem  of  authority,  but  nothing  more 
"What!  whip  a  negro  with  it?  Do  yo 
reallythink  wedosuchthingsi  How  cob 
summatelyigoorantyou  must  be  of  Wert 
India  matters!"  And  thi*,  not  by  diari 
putablc  person*,  but  by  gentlemen  in  tfai 
Hou*e  of  the  highest  respectability.  Hi 
honourable  gettUeman  opposite  (Mr.EttJs 
in  the  debate  in  May  lost,  made  use  c 
the  following  words : 

'■With  regard  to  what  is  common) 
termed  the  driving  system,  1  must  be 
leave  to  say,  I  do  not  believe,  howeri 
confidently  it  may  have  been  asserto) 
that  the  whip  ^  used  at  a  Gtimulaot.jt 
labour.    I  believe  it  will  bo  fauad,^  tbi 
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the  whip  18  generally  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  driver — who  is  always  a  confidential 
negro— more  as  a  badge  of  authority»  than 
as  an  instrument  of  coercion.  I  admit, 
that  it  may  be,  as  the  appellation  denotes, 
the  remnant  of  a  barbs^rous  custom,  but 
It  is,  in  fact,  considered  at  present  only  as 
a  symbol  of  office." 

Next,  a  pamphlet  came  out,  from  the 
pen  also  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  in 
which  he  introduces  this  apt  comparison, 
wl^ich  win  be  quite  intelligible  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  House:  *<The  Whip  is  to 
the  driver  what  the  mace  is  to  the  sergeant 
at  arms,  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  assert,  that  the  sergeant  carries  the 
mace  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  down 
members  as  they  enter  the  lobby,  as  to 
maintain,  that  the  driver  carries  the  whip 
tor  the  purpose  of  flogging  of  the  negroes 
at  their  work." 

Now,  Sir,  in  reading  this  strong  denial, 
i  confess  I  was  somewhat  staggered.  I 
began  to  think  I  had  been  most  grossly, 
impbsed  upon:  when  I  happened  to  take 
up  a  file  of  West-India  ncwspHpers,  and, 
the  first  thing  which  meets  my  eye  is  an 
'advertisement  of  this  kind — 

*f  Runaways — Allick,  a  Creole,  mar- 
ked  G.  F.  H.  on  right  breast,  G.  C.  P. 
on  top,  on  shoulders,  with  flogging  marks' 
thereon,  and  a  scar  on  right  collar. 

'<  Pitt,  a  Congo,  marked  apparently  I. 
W.,  diamond  between,  on  left  shoulder; 
the  mark  on  the  right  is  much  blotched, 
%ui  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  the 
left:  marks  of  severe  flogging  on  his  back 
and  right  side;  and  has  a  large  scar  on  his 
stomach.  . 

<*  John,  a  Creole,  marked  C.  L.  on  left 
cheek ;  has  marks  of  severe  flogging  on 
'  his  back. 

**  Robert,  a  Creole,  marked  on  right 
breast  G.  F.  H.  and  on  both  shoulders,  G, 
C.  F.  on  top,  and  marks  of  flogging  on 
'  his  back. 

*<  Sam,  a  youns  Creole  negroman,  mar- 
.  ked  L  M.  on  snouldcrs,  and  T.  D.  ap- 
parently below,  on  left  shoulder.    Has 
Qiarks  of  flogging  on  hb  back. 

^«  Polly,  a  yoiing  Creole  nesro  woman, 

marked  appaireiitly  on  shoulders,  but  so 

much  blotched,  that  it  cannot  be  made 

'  out:   marks  of  flogging  on  her  back;  lost 

two  of  her  upper  iVont  teeth. 

<*  James,  alias  James  Robinson,  an  Eboe; 
mi^rks  of  a  severe  flogging  on  his  back. 
,  ''Billy,  a  Creole  negro  man,  marked  ap- 
parently A.  U.  and  1).  1.  C.  below,  on  the 
left  »lM>uldqr :  the  mark  on  the  right  should 


der  cannot  be  made  out,  and  marked  A.  H. 
on  the  breasts,  with  marks  of  flogging  on 
his  back.  • 

**  Nanny,  a  young  Creole  negro  woman, 
marked  apparently  on  shoulders,  but 
blotched, from  flogging,  so  that  the  letter^ 
cannot  be  made  out,  and  has  lost  two  of 
her  upper  front  teeth. 

"  Harriet,  a  Creole  negro  girl,  has  scars 
on  her  back  and  stomach  from  flogging.^ 

I  find  the  papers  filled  with  adver- 
tisements of  a  similar  kind— hundreds  and 
thousands  of  such  cases.  Now,  what  do 
they  mean?  I  thought  the  whip  was 
only  an  emblem  of  authority— «  badge  of 
office — as  innocent  a  piece  of  ceremony  as 
the  mace  on  the  table.  But,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these?  Here  is  something 
more  tlian  ceremony.  The  cart-whip  has 
been  in  active  service  here.  What  mean 
the  furrowed,  excoriated  backs  of  these 
negroes?  They  betray  a  secret.  You 
may,  if  you  please,  disbelieve  the  evidenoe 
of  a  negro,  when  it  comes  from  his  mouth; 
but  his  back  thus  torn,  scarred,  and  inde* 
libly  ridged,  is  good  evidence  in  any  court 
on  earth.  They  are  proofs  of  flogging* 
It  may  be  said,  that  that  flogging  was  ror 
crimes  committed,  and  not  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  field.  Some  may  be  so;  but 
I  cannot  believe,  when  such  multitudes 
are  marked  with  the  cart-whip,  that  all  of 
them  received  those  marks  for  public  of- 
fences. If  they  did,  this  is  another  charge 
against  slavery.  It  proves  its  tendenoy 
tb  multiply  offenders,  tod  criminals. 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  advertise- 
ments, there  is  another  very  curious  pieoe 
of  information  which  these  newspapers 
contain.  I  mean,  that  negroes  are  bran- 
ded. This  has  been  most  stoutly  denied. 
Positively  I  did  not  believe  it,  till  these 
newspapers  fell  into  my  hands-— 

"  Runaways — Betsey,  a  Creole  mar- 
ked I.  O.  on  right  shoulder,  and  appa- 
rently SON,  with  several  other  letters  not 
plain  on  her  breasts. 

<<  Sanno,  a  Creole,  marked  apparently 
LOFEAT,  on  top  on  right  breast,  and 
apparently  A.  C,  diamond  between,  on 
right  shoulder. 

**  Peter,  of  the  Mungola  country,  has  a 
lump  on  each  shoulder,  having  been  mar- 
ked with  a  cow  iron. 

"  Sarah,  an  Eboe,  marked  I.  D.  with 
another  letter  not  plain,  on  left  shoulder, 
has  a  star  on  her  neck,  and  two  of  her  lower 
front  teeth  out :  says  she  was  abandoned 
by  her  owner,  and  sent'  into  the.bushes  to 
die. 
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Hers  then,  is  our  lecond  offon 
DoubtteM  we  ire  guilty  of  vicwiog  t 
mode  of  extractiog  labour  with  no  gn 
reverence.  HU  majeily'i  govemmei 
however,  arc  di  bad  u  we  are :  for  tb< 
propote  to  aboliih  it  in  TrrnidMl.  Tl 
people  of  England  are  as  bad  aa  wa  n 
I  am  ready  to  itand  or  fall  by  lh« 
opiolon,  whether  thia  ii  a  tuitable  tnoi 
of  obtaining  ihe  labour  of  our  faUv 
men. 

The  next  paint  in  the  apeech  of  tl 
ri^ht  bonourattle  gentleman  ii  the  diffiiak 
ol  religioua  inatruction.  In  the  propriei 
of  that  (liffution,  I  entirely  concur-  Bu 
did  I  underalond  the  right  booourabl 
genltenian  right— that  the  MtitioDariea- 
the  Weat  Indiea  are  to  be  placed  under  tl 
influence,  and  aubjecled  to  the  authorit 
of  the  bishop  ?  Why,  then,  these  diaae 
ters  are  no  diiaentera  at  all,  if  they  » 
thui  ready  to  conform  to  the  doturinc 
and  yield  obedience  to  the  diieipline, 
the  church  of  England.  There  ia,  hm 
ever,  auch  a  thing  at  diaaeot ;  and,  accon 
ing  to  thia  plan,  thai  diaaeot  loDat  be  aut 
dued  by  force,  or  by  pefsuaai<»n.  Now, 
underataod  there  la  to  be  ito  force— d 
peraecution.  Gentlemetboda,  we  aretoh 
are  to  be  uaed.  Then,  the  Order  i 
Council  ia  to  put  an  end  to  all  religioi 
diSerencea,  arrange  all  diipuiea,  anAbrin 
to  a  apeedy  adiuitment  and  anaicabte  ri 
conciliation,  all  thoae  coatrovernea  wbic 
have  raged  for  centuriea,  and  filled  a 
roaay  hundreda  of  folio  volumea.  Th 
order  in  council  will  do  a. great  deal  in 
deed,  if  itdoea  this! 

I  come  next  to  the  poaaeaaion  of  pn 
perty,  to  be  aecured  to  the  negro  :  It 
practically  secured  already;  and  it  aeem 
that  the  planter  liaa  no  objection  to  gtv 
the  sanction  of  law  to  that  which  haa  al 
ready  the  authority  of  cuitoni.  In  thi 
agree:  And,  are  we  to  be  condemn 
for  liaving  proposed  that,  to  whic 
everv  man  at  once  accedes  i 

Tna  aame,  I  understand,  Es  the  genen 
feeling  with  regard  to  fines  od  manumii 
aions.  Oh  a  sanction  to  be  given  to  th 
marriage  of  slaves— on  the  pennisaioa  t 
the  negro  to  redeem  bimaelf  by  Ihe  pay 
ment  oT  a  certain  atipulaled  price— in  al 
these  cases,  then,  we  have  only  propoaai 
to  do  what  the  planter  admits  ought  to  fa 

Negro  evidence  is  the  next  point- 
need    hardly   tell    the  Houae,    that    th 
refusal  I"  receive  Negro  evidence,   ia  th 
refusal  of  all  the  proiet»>oa  of  law.     1 


"John,  a  Creole,  marked  I.  B.  heart  on 
top,  an  left  shoulder  ai,d  clieeka. 

"George,  apapa,  marked  apparently 
H.  S.  anil  D.  M.  on  two  parta  of  each 
ahoulder,  and  some  maika  on  his  breast, 
not  plain. 

"Lewis,  a  Mungola,  marked  MALA 
BUE  apparently  onlefl  breast,  hat  a  long 
tear  on  his  forehead,  and  the  nail  of  bit 
right  great  toe  is  lost. 

"Letitia,  a  young  Creole  negro,  mar- 
ked H.  1.  on  cheelu,  and  has  lost  two  of 
her  upper  front  teeth. 

"  Mtry,  a  young  Creole  negrowomao, 
marked  apparently  1.  H.  on  top,  and  D.  I. 
H.  below,  on  the  right,  and  H.  on  top  and 
D.  S.  below,  on  the  left  slioulder. 

"Smart,  a  Creole  negro  man,  marked 
apparently  W.M.C.  on  left,  and  H.  B. 
on  right  shoulder,  has  a  sore  on  the 
amall  of  the  right  leg,  and  had  a  riveted 
iron  collar  on, 

"  Uicbard,  a  Coronianteo,  marked  ap- 
parently 1.  H.  H.  on  left,  and  KEID  on 
ahouldert. 

"  Anthony,  an  Eboe,  marked  ASIA  on 
two  parts  of  (he  right  and  on  one  perl  of 
the  left  ahoulder,  and  hat  apparently  the 
aame  marks  on  hia  breaata  and  cheeks. 

<<  Peter,  a  Moco,  marked  A.  C.  S.  Se- 
rootville,  on  breasts." 

WbatamltothinkoftheieP  Is  it  not 
incredible,  that  a  human  being  should 
atamp  tfae  lettera  of  his  name  acroat  the 
breasU  of  a  female  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  equally  incredible,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette  should  hate 
inaerted,  and  been  aufiered  to  insert,  such 
tales,  pregnant  at  they  are  with  reflec- 
.tion,  without  contradiction  or  puniah- 
mcoti 

But  now  I  revert  to  the  cart-whip.  Hi- 
therto wc  have  always  heard  of  tt  as  a  mere 
relic  of  more  barbarous  times— a  kind  of 
official  badge,  in  which  the  driver  is  array- 
ed, as  the  emblem  of  hia  dignity  and 
the  warrant  of  his  office.  But  when  we 
talk  of  putting  it  donn,  then  we  find  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  it.  CIa< 
mour  spreads  through  the  West  Indies — it 
is  vital  to  their  safety — vital  to  their  pro- 
perty :  no  whip,  no  sugar  I  no  whip,  no 
discipline !  We  are  told,  in  the  public  re- 
solutiom  of  Trinidad,  that  "  to  deprive  the 
matter  of  the  power  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  ai:^  slave,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing ,  subject  the  discipline  of  every  e»tata 
in  the  colony,  without  answering  one 
aipgle  beneficial  end.'* 
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•helters  alrooftt  every  atrocity,  not  only 
from  punishment,  but  from  inquiry.  The 
negro  population  amounts  to  seven  hun- 
dred thousand— the  whites  to  6fry  thou- 
sand. So  that,  if  the  latter  were  equally 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  colonies, 
there  would  be,  for  one  white  who  can 
give  evidence,  fourteen  blacks  who  can- 
not. But,  it  80  happens,  that  the  whites 
are  almost  all  settled  in  the  towns,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  slaves  are  in  the 
country.  To  a  gang  of  two  or  three 
hundred  slaves,thereare not  more,  I  under- 
stand, in  general,  than  two  or  three 
white  roen^  with  their  families.  Suppos- 
ing in  an  estate,  there  are  two  hundred 
blacksand  two  whites :  one  of  these  whites, 
in  the  face  of  open  day,  commits  a  murder 
— it  is  then  precisely  two  hundred  to  one, 
that  there  will  be  no  evidence  against 
hinu  But,  if  ha  exercise  any  reserve — 
if  he  attempt  to  conceal  his  guilty  deed 
—and  whoever  wished  for  publicity,  when 
iie  committed  a  murder  ?— if  he  select 
his  opportunity,  it  is  very  close  upon  an 
impossibih'ty,  that  ha  should  ever  be  cidl- 
ed  to  account  for  his  misdeed. 

Take  the  celebrated  case  of  Thurtell. 
Hisguilt  was  proved  by  a  chain  of  evidence. 
"if  one  link  had  been  wanting,  the  man 
would  have  been  acquitted.  A  link  was 
wanting :  and  it  was  supplied  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Probert.  You  saved  the  life  of 
ihe  accessary  in  murder,  in  order  to  supply 
the  link  wanting  to  prove  the  guilt  or  the 
principal.  But  is  it  possible  to  establish 
a  chain  of  evidence  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  disqualifi- 
ed from  giving  evidence  ?  I  know  that 
there  are  laws  to  punish  the  murder  of  a 
slave,  or  cruelty  towards  him.  But  first 
the  crime  must  be  proved.  Proved  it 
cannot  be.  The  letter,  of  the  law  may  be 
as  humane  as  you  please:  it  may  honestly 
intend  to  curb  crime,  and  punish  the  cri- 
minal. But,  its  intentions  must  be,  and 
are,  defeated,  by  the  disqualification  of 
the  witnesses.  Hence,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
on  perusing  the  ameliorating  acts  of  1792, 
<<  I  have  seen  what  the  colonial  legislatures 
have  done :  it  is  arrant  trifling :  it  wants 
an  executory  principle.'' 

The  House  should  know,  that  this  is 
not  merely  the  ophilon  of  Mr.  Burke;  but 
that  it  is  a  fact  confessed  by  all  the  chief 
persons  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  West  Indians.  «<  The  only  difficulty,'* 
say  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  of  Gre- 
nada, in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  privy 
coundi,  «« which  haa  been  found  in  put- 


ting an  efficient  stop  to  such  instances'' 
(cases  of  gron  and  wanton  croel^ 
towards  slaves)  <*is,  that  of  bringing  home 
the  proof  of  the  fact  against  the  delin* 
quent,  by  satisfactory  evidence;  those 
who  are  capable  of  the  guilt  being,  in  ge- 
neral, artful  enough  to  prevent  any  but 
slaves  being  witnesses  of  the  fact.  As  the 
matter  stands,  though  we  hope  the  instan- 
ces in  this  Island  are  at  this  day  not  fire- 
quent,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  with  regret, 
that  the  persons  prosecuted,  and  who  cer- 
tainly were  guilty,  have  escaped,  for  want 
of  legal  proof.'* 

-  *^  The  only  instances,"  says  Mr.  Ottley, 
the  chief  justice  of  St.  Vincent,  "in  which 
their  persons  appear  to  be  protected  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  are  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, dismemberment,  and  mutilation:  and» 
in  these  cases,  as  the  evidence  of  slaves  it 
never  admitted  against  white  men,  the 
difficulty  of  legally  establishing  the  facta 
is  so  great,  that  white  men  are  in  a 
manner  put  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law." 

Mr.  Wylly,  the  attorney-general  of 
the  Bahamas,  in  his  evidences  nefbre  the 
assembly  of  that  colony  says,  '*In  the 
Examinant's  opinion,  the  consolidated 
slave-act  is  little  better  than  waste  paper, 
owing  to  its  not  containing  within  itself 
the  means  of  carrying  its  provisions  into 
effect." 

Sir  William  Young  sapt  <*  Instances 
of  bad  treatment  and  cruelty,  and  of 
unjust  and  immoderate  punbhments  of 
slaves,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  nave  frequently 
been  reported  to  me,  with  circumstances 
of  atrocity  to  be  believed,  though  (for  the 
reason  I  shall  give)  not  to  be  proved,  . 
against  lower  white  or  coloured  people, 
domineering  over  from  two  to  ten  or  more 
wretched  ^ngs,  their  slaves.  In  such 
cases,  what  protection  by  law  have  the 
slaves  against  the  abuse  of  power  over 
them  by  the  Europeans,  or  other  finee  peo- 
ple ?  I  think  the  slaves  have,  by  law,  no 
protection:  In  this,  and  I  doubt  not  in  eve- 
ry other  island,  there  are  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  slaves,  and  ^ood  ones ;  but  cir- 
cumstances in  the  administration  of  what- 
ever law  render  it  a  dead  letter.  When 
the  intervention  of  the  law  is  most  requir- 
ed, it  will  have  the  least  effect;  as  in  cases 
where  a  vindictive  and  cruel  master  has 
dared  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crud- 
ties,  even  to  murder  his  slave,  no  free 
person  being  present  to  witness  the  act. 
There  appears  to  me  a  radical  defect  in 
the  admmistration  of  justice  throughout 
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tW  Wcit  Indiei,  in  whatever  cue  the 

vrangi  done  to  a  tlavc  are  under  cod*U 
tlflratiODi  or  ntfaer  that  junice  cannot,  io 
truth,  be  admin iateTcd,  contronlcd  at  it  is 
bj  a  law  of  evidence,  whidi  coven  the 
most  guilty  European  with  impunitjr,  pro- 
vided that)  when  tiaving  a  oriminal  intent, 
be  ii  cautious  not  to  commit  the  crime  io 
the  preaenco  of  n  Tree  witncsa." 
.  I  could  quote  ilie  testimony  of  Bryen 
Edwardt,  and  others;  but  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Home  further.  It  is  clear  to 
reason,  that  tlicre  can  be  no  legal  protec- 
tion, aa  it  is  clear  by  the  testimony  I  have 
fited,  that  there  it  no  legal  protection,  fur 
tbo  negro. 

-  Now,  the  motivo  for  the  rejection  of 
«cgio  tcitiraony.  It  ii  alleged,  that  a 
aegro  has  no  regard  to  truth,  and  no  sense 
vf  the  nature  of  au  oath.  Is  this  a  real 
mason  I  If  eo,  llie  colonial  legislature] 
have  acted  in  tlic  iao»t  [nconaistcnt  man- 
ner ;  for  the  same  act  wliicli  declared  that 
«  negro  should  notlw  received  as  evidence 
agninit  a  white  man,  permitted  him  to  bu 
received  aa  evidence  againit  a  black. 
-Disregard  of  truth,  and  inieniibility  to  the 

nature  and  obiigations  of  an  oath,  are 
floubtleiareBBonsfur  the  rejection  of  his  evl- 
denceagainaloneman;  but  they  are  equally 
ao  against  all  men:  and,  it  leems  strange, 
that  the  teatimony  of  a  negro  ia  not  to  be 
taken,  when  it  aflects  a  nhilling  of  a  while 
man's  property,  and  ii  to  be  taken,  when 
itaffectsa  binck-man's  life. 

But  now,  I  ask,  is  it  a  fact,  ihat  thenegro 
is  thus  regardless  of  truth  i  I  cnre  not, 
■o  fur  as  my  argument  goes,  whether  this 
assertion  be  true  ur  false.  If  false,  bow 
itDonstroui  is  it,  to  debar  seven  hundred 
.thousand  British  subjects  of  the  protec- 
tion of  law,  on  the  ground  of  that  false 
asaertion  J  Grant  that  it  is  indeed  true- 
that  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  is 
thus  dark,  ignorant,  fulfe  1  How  ibis 
'  divulges  the  nature  of  slavery  !     We  have 

-  bred  and  reared  the  negro  :  we  have  mea- 
sured out  to  him,  with  merciful  liberality, 
all  that  may  conduce  to  his  happiness — 
all  that  may  advance  Ins  welfare.     He  ii 

-  the  envy  of  the  British  peasant.  He  is 
happier  than    the    happiest  of    our  pea- 

-saiitry.  And  the  only  deduction  is,  that 
faeittoa  dark,  too  brutal,  too  false,  as  yet, 
to  be  admitted  to  rank  in  a  court  of 
justice  with  the  accomplices  of  the  mur- 
derer— with  the  Hunts  and  tbc  Proberts 
of  England  1  -Ono  of  two  things — admit 
their  evidence,-  or  admit  the  baneful  in- 
flu^ice  of  slavery  on  the  buuian  rpind— 
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admit  their  evidence,  or  set  about  the  e> 

pation  of  a  system,  which  makesthe  wl 

people  who  live  under  it,  incorriKible  I 

lomit  their  evidence,or  laugh   at 

iomiums  which  are  pasted  on  slave 

The   right  lion,  gentleman   hat  talc 

what  man  ought  to  be: 

"Caelum  tueri, 
Et  erectoi  ad  itdcra  tollere  vultui." 
But,  what  it  he  when  a  slave  ?— a  b< 
amerced  of  the  ot  ttiUpne  which  nature 
given  him — prohibited    from   raising 
counlcnaiico  to  heaven — 

El  crccloi  od  HdtiauUeic  vultus." — 
compelled  to    imitate    the   humble    i 
downcast  look  of  the  brute  creation — i 
out  of  the  pale  of  humanity.    Anoi 
poet,  and  a  christian,  has  saidof  slaver 
"  —  It  linrls  lii*  facuttips  ;  impedes 
ITiK  progren  in  the  rt>d  of  Scisnw,  bllodi 
The  ej-c-siglit  of  diKovery ;  and  begela 
III  tlioie  that  tuSer  it  a  cordid  uiad, 
DcKlial  ;  t  meagrr  iDtrllFrl,  unfit 
To  be  lh<?  tenant  of  mU't  noble  form." 
Here  again,  I  stand  on  a  rock,     I  » 
"  receive  the  evidence  of  a  negro  ur 
certain   limitations."    If  any   gentlci 
says,  "  yet,  it  ou^bt  to  be  done,"  lie 
tifiesme  for  havmg  propOBcdtodo  it. 
he  tays,  "  no,  the  negro  It  too  grc: 
brutctobclisteocdtoina  court  of  jusil 
is  he  a  better  friend  to  ike  conlinuonc 
slavery  than  I  am  i 

I  now  come  to  the  venditioni  exponi 
that  part  of  the  system,  which  icuar 
and  bursts  asunder  all  the  tin  oi  bl 
and  alTection.  It  teart  the  parent  f 
the  children — the  husband  frum.the  i 
Gentlemen  amy  attempt  to  find  out  a 
,  fence  for  every  other  part  of  the  tyeti 
but  tbey  must  admit,  that  there  is  sc 
thing  shocking  and  terrible,  unnatural 
detestable,  in  thiSt  beyoDd  the  power 
conception.  I  know  not  that  the  si 
trade  itself  hod  a  worse  feature  than  tli 
that  a  man  might  be  torn  from  Eiome,  a 
ciatet,  fiieiids,  children,  wife,  pan 
And  that  maybe  done  stiil.in  the  ^ 
Indies.  The  master  may  sell  hint- 
creditor  may  sell  him.  'rhe  master  dy 
his  property  may  be  divided  between 
or  more  of  his  heirs;  the  one  taking  I 
the  other  bis  children. 

The  recent  triultat  Pemerara  luvc 
niihed  me  with  an  initanvc  cxactl, 
poiot,  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Oi] 
of  the  disturbed  citatCit  m  pcuic 
Cloubrock,  1  think,  wot  its  i)umL\  llien 
a  lespcctablu  negro  iiuued  Billy. 
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nan.  had  lived  with  a  woman  as  his  wifc« 
for  nineteen  years,  and  had  by  her  thirteen 
living  children.  His  master  died.  His 
property  was  divided  between  his  sons. 
One  had  the  husband;  the  other  the  wife 
and  her  children.  The  husband  was  re- 
moved— he  was  debarred  from  ever  seeing 
his  wife  and  children ;  though  the  estates 
were  contiguous.  The  gans  of  negroes  to 
which  ho  had  been  removed,  was  ordered 
for  sale,  on  the  26th  of  August.  No  one 
could  guess  who  would  have  been  his  pur- 
chaser;  he  might  have  been  sent  fifty  miles 
to  the  east  Or  fifty  miles  to  the  west,  or 
fifty  miles'  inland.  The  rebellion  broke 
out  on  the  18th.  He  was — and  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  ?-— one  of  the  insurgents,  and 
was,  when  the  last  accounts  left  Demerara, 
hanging  in  George  Town ! 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  such  a  system 
as  that  which  I  have  now  delineated  should 
ever  have  existed  amon^a  Christian'peo- 
ple  ?  And,  is  it  not  impossible,  that  it 
should  continue  any  length  of  time?  I 
know  that  in  this  House,  at  present,  any 
alteration  will  be  resisted  by  overwhelming 
majorities ;  but  t  also  know,  that  in  the 
country,  there  will  .be  an  irresistible  hos- 
tility to  its  continuance. .  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  people  of  England,  with  th«t  gal- 
lant and  generous  spirit  which  always 
leads  them  to  take  the  part  of  the  desolate 
and  the  oppressed,  will  not  alltfw .  the 
pledge  given  last  session,  for  the  amelioi*- 
ation  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  all; 
the  colonies,  to  be  frittered  down  to  a  mere; 
partial  amelioration  of  their  condition  in 
those  colonics  which  are  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  Crown.  The  people 
of  England^if  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
their  character — will  see  that  something  ef- 
fective is  done,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pled&e,  so 
publicly  and  so  sacredly  given.  They 
will  not  ask  for  immediate  emancipation. 
We  have  never  contended  for  that':  for 
we  know,  that  immediate  emancipation 
would  be  ruinous,  not  only  to  the  master, 
but  to  the  slave  :  But  they  will  insist  on 
such  steps  being  taken,  as  shall,  at  some 
t>eriod,  and  ihat  not  a  very  remote  one^ 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  I  have  no  hostility 
to  the  planters.  I  solemnly  declare  that 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  beyond  any 
other  event  on  earth,  if  some  plan  could 
be  devised  which,  granting  the  promised 
boon  to  the  negro,  would  so  grant  it  as  to 
injure  no  man's  property,  and  wound  no 
man's   feelings.     Cfompeosation    to   the 
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planter,  emancipation  to  the  childr^n'of 
the  negro-^hese  ard  my  desired— «this  ii 
the  consummation— -the  just  and  glorioutf 
consummation— on  which  my  hopes  ar^ 
planted ;  and  to  which,  so  long '  as  I  live^ 
my  niost  strenuous  efforts  smdl  be  di« 
rected. 

Mr.  C  EUitt  rose,  and  said  :— 


There  are  some  parts  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  dowA 
which,  as  the  House  must  have  felt,  caH 
upon  me  for  an  answer,  however  rekNstanl 
I  may  be  to  trespass  upon  their  hiduW 
gence.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  thto 
events  which  have  passed  since  the  laft 
discussion  of  this  question,  which  at  all 
induces  me  to  retract  any  of  the  opinions 
which  I  then  expressed  in  favour  of  any 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  colonies  for  their  considef- 
ation.  Perhaps  I  might  not  have  adhered 
thus  confidently  to  those  opinions,  had 
they  rested  on  no  better  authority  than 
my  own  judgment ;  but  they  were  formed 
in  conjunction  and  concert  mih  a  very 
large  number  of  West-India  proprietors, 
amonff  whom  were  several  practical  men, 
who.  have  had  valuable  properties  and 
large  numbers  of  negroes  under  their 
management ;  persons  possessing  an  iii- 
timote  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  dis- 
positions of  the  mhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries, founded  upon  experience  and  local 
observation  ;  in  a  word,  persons  qutdifiiM 
in  every  respect  to  form  a  correct  atfd 
prudent  judgment  upon  such  questions. 
These  'gentlemen  unanimouriy  co6ctirrdd 
in  their  approbation  of  certain  nfieasur^ 
for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  negroes  ;  they 
communicated  their  opinions  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  they  followed  them  pp  by 
recommending,  in  the  strongest  ternls, 
the  adoption  of  those  measures  in  the 
colonies.  That  approbation  I  am  nbt 
now  disposed  in  any  measure  to  retract ; 
nor  am  I  more  disposed  to  retract  any 
other  opinions  which  I  expressed  on  tlie 
same  occasion  in  this  House. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  has  done  me  the  honour  to  refer  to 
what  I  then  said  in  respect  to  the  use  x>f 
the  whip  in  the  field.  I  fully  admit,  that 
I  then  said  that  the  whip  was  used  as  a 
symbol  of  office ;  but  I  must  beg  leaare 
to  affirm^,  that  I  never  said  it  was  used  as 
an  ornament.  The  hon.  gentleman,  as  it 
would  seem,  thinks  to  convict  me  of  in- 
accuracy on  this  pointi  by  referring 'to 
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the  advertiMDMnU  In  the  colonial  newg> 
papen,  in  which  the  tnafki  of  the  whip 
an  mentioned,  among  other  peculiaritieit 
for  the  identifioation  of  runawajr  •!■*«  i 
nj  aaawar  ii  linply  thu  : — (So  obrioui 
indeed,  ii  it,  that  I  tbiak  the  Home  miut 
have  already  anticipated  it,  although  it 
hu  not  occurred  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
bimaein — it  ii,  that  I  said,  the  whip  wu 
not  wed  ai  a  atimulu*  to  labour,  but  did 
Nof  aay,  it  waa  not  uied  a>  an  instrument 
of  punishment.  I  am  net  aware  by  whot 
piooeu  of  reaaoniog  the  hon.  gentleman 
Baa  cooM  to  the  conclusion,  that  those 
marlu  on  which  he  rests  with  luch  ap- 
parent triumph  as  a  proof  or  my 


ing  to  Isw  and  justice,  by  the  order  of  the 
owner  of  the  plantation,  or  of  the  overseer, 
or  of  a  magistrate,  and  merited  by  the 
alare  as  a  punishment  for  miscooducL 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  even 
after  the  new  order  of  countil  thall  have 
been  carried  into  full  efiect  in  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  the  hon.  gsntleman  may 
■gain  come  down  to  the  House,  and  again 
refer  to  advertisements  noticing  the  marks 
of  the  whip  on  the  penona  of  ofiecding 
■laves. 

With  regard  to  those  other  marks  to 
irtiich  be  refos,  with  which  the  slaves  are 
.  branded,  I  must  observe,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  barbarous  practices  belonging 
to  the  slave  trade  :  these  marks  were  at 
that  time  branded  upon  newlv-imported 
alavea  for  the  purpose  of  identiryins  them. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  this 

Eractice  has  been  discontuiued  ;  and  I 
slieve  no  such  marks  are  at  present  to 
be  found  on  Creole  negroes  [Mr.  Buxton 
here  intimated,  across  the  table,  that  his 
information  led  him  to  believe  iltat  almost 
eve^  negro  had  one  or  more  of  those 
narks]. 

Sir,  I  can  only  repeat  my  belief,  that 
the  practice  of  branding  Creole  negroes 
has  been  discontinued.* 


*  Extract  from  a  letter  contained  in 
Appendix  B  to  the  "  Correspondence 
between  John  Gladstone,  E»q.,  M,  P.,  and 
James  Cropper,  Esq." 

*'  If  any  proprietor  were  wantonly  to 
brand  his  elave,  and  that  slave  should 
complain  of  the  act  to  a  magistrate,  en 
investigation  would  follow,  and  such 
branding  would  be  considered  as  bringing 
the  master  within  the  terms  >'  wantonly 
maltreating'"  in  the  25th  section  of  the 
coniolidateu  slave  law,  and  subject  him 


done,  my  own  unaltered  opinion  i 
respect  to  the  measures  which  have  t 
recommended  for  the  adoption  of 
colonies,  I  must  beg  to  be  as  distiD' 
undentood,  that  those  opinions  «i 
given  on  my  part,  as  well  ss  on  that  ol 
(hose  gentlemen  who,  as  I  have  stal 
concurred  in  them,  subject  to  modiG 
tiuns,  both  ss  to  the  time  and  the  dc 
of  carrying  them  into  execution ; 
specially,  that  they  depended  on  the 
sumption  of  the  existence  of  feelings, 
the  part  of  the  white  and  (he  black 
habitants  towards  each  other,  of  coat 
and  attachment  to  their  masters  on 
part  of  the  negroes  ;  of  confidence  in 
fidelity  of  the  negroes  on  the  part  of 
masters,  which  we  knew  at  that  timi 
exist— which  we  trusted  would  contin 
but  which  have  since  unfortunately  b 
(I  hope  I  may  aa^  only)  interrup' 
When  I  was  myself  in  Jamaica,  I  resi 
amidst  a  population  of  a  thousand  negr 
in  a  house  in  which  neither  door  nor  v 
dow  was  shut  by  night  or  day.  I  do 
feel  sure  that  I  could  venture  to  do 
same  at  this  moment.  As  to  the  can 
which  have  produced  this  change,  I 
not  know  that  it  will  answer  any  g< 
purpose  to  say  more,  than  that  it  ia  n 
unfortunate,  and  for  no  reason  more 
than  on  account  of  the  impediments  wt 
it  interposes  to  the  improvement  of 
condition  of  the  negroes. 

The  hoD.  gentleman,  in  his  observati 
on  the  subject  of  their  conditlooi  has  di 
me  the  honour  to  pay  me  Bome  com 
ments  at  the  expense  of  my  countryn 
[Mr.  Buxton  said,  "No."]  Sir,  lam  j 
to  bear  the  hon.  gentleman's  diaclain 
I  could  not  have  accepted  the  com 
ment,  had  it  been  ofiered  in  the  tei 
which  I  supposed.  But,  as  the  hon.  g 
tleman  has  been  pleased  to  admit  in  oti 

C titers  the  same  dlsposiu'on  which 
kindly  attributed  to  myself,  he 


to  an  indictment  in  the  supreme  cour 
judicature,  or  any  assize  court  of 
island  ;  and  upon  conviction,  to  fine 
imprisonment,  or  both.  In  proof  t 
these  laws  are  carried  into  execution, 
refer  the  reader  to  the  followmg  cases. 
"  In  the  year  1818,  an  individual  of 
name  of  Boyden,  had  branded  a  fen 
slave  on  the  shoulders  and  breast, 
applied  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  ^ 
instantly  removed  her  from  the  fbn 
control  of  the  master,  iuid  called  a  mee 
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rendered  it  unhecettary  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  getieral  defence  of  their  conduct ; 
I  will,  therefore,  onlj  repeat,  that  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  the  negroes  towards  their 
masters,  \%  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  an 
impediment  to  any  immediate  amelioration 
of  their  condition.  Whilst  the  negroes 
are  expecting  that  every  packet  will 
bring  them  out  the  "  Paper,"  as  they 
term  it,  which  is  to  make  them  free  ; 
while  they  believe,  that  the  parliament 
wishes  to  confer  upon  them  their  freedom, 
but  that  their  masters  withhold  it  from 
them,  is  it  possible  that  their  feelings 
towards  their  masters  should  be  such  as 
are  compatible  with  contentment,  or  even 
with  due  subordination  i  On  the  other 
hand,  while  their  masters  are  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  the  negroes  are  only 
watching  the  opportunity  of  seizing  their 
freedom  by  violence  ;  whilst  they  have 
impressed  upon  their  minds  all  the  horrors 
attendant  upon  such  attempt;  it  cannot 
be  expectea,  that  their  feelings  towards 
their  negroes  should  be  sucli  as  to  induce 
them  to  concede  privileges  or  to  relax 
discipline.  In  a  word,  can  the  feelings 
of  cither  party  towards  the  other  be  such 
as  to  be  compatible  with  that  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
in  the  whole  system  of  society  in  those 
countries,  which  it  is  the  wish  of  this 

of  the  justices  and  vestry  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  parties  resided,  who  by  virtue 
of  an  authority  given  to  them  by  law, 
caused  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted 
against  the  master,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  The  woman  was  brought  into 
court,  and  the  marks  exhibited  to  the 
JurVy  who,  without  hesitation,  found  the 
de&ndant  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  by 
the  court  to  six  months*  imprisonment  in 
the  common  gaol,  and  was.  deprived  of  all 

{Property  in  the  slave.  She  was  declared 
iree  by  the  court,  and  to  be  for  ever  dis- 
charged from  servitude,  agreeably  to  the 
powers  given  to  the  judges  by  the  Slave- 
act  of  1816. 

<<  Another  case,  occurred  on  the  14th 
August,  1823,  on  which  day  Judge  Scar* 
lett,  passed  sentence  upon  John  Saptiste 
Cadore  for  branding  a  slave,  vi«.,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  out  of  which 
Bum  ten  pounds  per  annum  were  adjudged 
Sh  maintenance  of  the  party  injured,  who 
was  declared  free  from  tliat  day.  This 
proaecotioQ  was  instituted  by  the  magis- 
tntei  of  KngitoD,  Jaaaaicar 
VOL.  X-    • 
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House  to  bring  about  ?  It  is  essential/ 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  feelings  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  both  parties  to  subside. 
It  is  necessary  to  allay  the  exaggerated 
expectations  of  the  one,  and  to  abate  the 
well-founded  fears  of  the  other.  With 
this  view  the  proclamation  which  it  is  un- 
derstood is  to  be  sent  out  by  the  next 
packet,  is  a  orudent  and  judicious 
measure,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect. 

But  far  more  important,  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  and  permanent  good-^indeed 
as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  whatever 
further  benefits  it  may  be  intended  to 
bestow  on  the  negsoes — is  the  plan  which 
has  been  announced  to  the  House,  and 
explained  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  moral  condition, 
by  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  I 
sincerely  rejoice  that  the  government 
have  at  length  determined  to  increase 
and  reform  the  church  establishment  in 
the  colonies.  It  has  hitherto  been  miser- 
ably inadequate.  The  patronage  i)as  not 
been  placed  in  the  proper  hands,  and  the 
selection  has  not  been  always  judiciously 
exercised.  The  extent  of  the  parishes, 
which  are  equal  in  size  to  £nglibh  coun- 
ties, has  rendered  the  general  instruction 
of  their  parishioners  a  work  beyond  the 
physical  powers  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  the  distance  of  many  of  the  plan- 
tations from  the  parish  church  has  made 
the  attendance  at  divine  service  impossible 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hence  has  arisen  an  habitunl  inattention 
to  the  performance  of  religious  duties, 
and  an  impression  has  been  created,  that 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are 
unfit  for  the  duties  and  exertions  required 
of  them  in  those  countries.  Such  an  im- 
pression is,  as  I  believe,  most  unjust. 
Certainly  it  is  not  founded  on  experience, 
for  the  experiment  has  not  hitherto  been 
fairly  tried. 

I  know,  from  means  of  information 
which  have  lately  been  opened  to  me, 
and  I  feel  it  a  duty  of  justice  to  state  it, 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  established 
church,  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
society  for  the  conversion  and  education 
of  the  negro  slaves  in  our  colonies,  though 
less  numerous,  on  account  of  the  limited 
means  of  that  society,  have  individually 
been  not  less  successful  than  the  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  any  of  the  sectarian 
societies.  That  latterly,  since  those  means 
have  beeb  increased,  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  In  increasing  their  number ;  and 
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upon  them  to  adopt  any  measum  < 
doubtful  prudence,  until  they. shall  liai 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  practio 
proofs  of  their  good  effects  in  full  open 
tion  in  some  other  cofoniesy  they  caoik 
entertain  anv  dread  of  an  intention  to  pi 
to  hazard  the  public  tranquilHty— wne 
they  thus  find  that  no  measures  of  hostilit 
are  directed  against  their  lesislative  priyi 
leges — no  measures  of  spoliation  againi 
their  property,  and  no  measures  oT  dai 
gerous  policy  against  their  internal  trar 
quillity,  every  existing  cause  of  jealous 
and  distrust  will  have  been  removed  froi 
the  minds  of  the  colonial  legislatures* 

Having  stated  my  approbation  of  th 
course  pointed  out  by  my  right  hon*  friend 
it  is  necessary  for  roe  to  explain,  ibi 
there  are  two  of  the  messures  aonouDce 
by  him,  which  are  not  included  in  th 
pledge  wliich  I  have  stated  to  have  bee 
given  by  gentlemen  connected  with  th 
colonies  —  I  mean  the  admissibility  < 
slaves  as  witnesses,  and  the  compiusoi 
power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  slai 
of  pucchasmg  his  freedom. 

with  regard  to  the  first  of  lliesje  pr 
positions,  f  have  no  hesieation  in  sayia| 
as  far  as  my  own  opioion  is  concemei 
that  I  entertain  no  objection  to  that  coi 
cession  which  would  not  be  obviated  I; 
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that  numerous  applications  are  now  daily 
made  to  the  venerable  prelate  who  presides 
over  that  society,  %o  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  objects  of  that  charity,  by  persons 
well  qualified  and  respectably  recom- 
mended, to  fill  the  situations  of  mission- 
aries and  catechists,  even  at  the  scanty 
Bilaries,  which  the  limited  funds  of  the 
society  allow.  There  can,  therefore*  be 
no  doubt  of  clergymen  being  to  be  found 
in  sufficient  numbers,  both  willing  and 
competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
will  DC  required  of  them;  and  it  is  with 
a  confident  expectation  of  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  that  I  contemplate  the 
measure  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
has  announced. 

With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  other  object,  that  of  tranquillizing  the 
minds  of  the  white  inhabitants,  much 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  prudent 
and  judicious  course  pointed  out  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  as  that  which  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
pursue,  as  well  as  from  tne  liberal,  yet 
temperate  principles  which  are  contained 
in  his  speech.  When  the  colonial  legis- 
latures find  that  the  government  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  do  not  intend  to 
employ  for  the  enforcement  of  those 
measures  to  which  they  look,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  this  House, 
for  *<  that  progressive  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population,  which 
may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in 
those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enioyed  by  other  classes  of  his  majesty's 
subjects'*— when  they  find  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  employ,  for  the  enforcement 
of  those  measures,  the  ultima  ratio  of 
governments,  but  are  contented  to  rely 
upon  the  influence  of  example,  and  the 
argument  Afv«r«cuit(/f am, there  will  remain 
no  longer  any  ground  of  jealousy  as  to  any 
interference  with  their  leaislative  privi- 
leges.  When  they  further  learn  that,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ultimate 
object  the  government  and  parliament  do 
not  look  to  legislative  enactment,  but  to 
the  natural  operation  of  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society  in  those 
countries  as  shall  render  the  slave  fit  to 
receive  his  liberty  before  he  can  obtain 
it;  in  a  word,  that  they  look  not  to  the 
'*  enfranchisement  of  the  slave,  but  to 
the  extinction  of  slavery;^  they  will  see, 
that  there  exists  no  intention  to  invade 
their  property  in  their  slaves.  And  lastly, 
when  they  further  find,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament  do  not  intend  to  call  I  as*tenditig  to  counteract  even  tbeuhimi 

i  object  of  the  measure  itself* 


the  modifications  proposed  by  my  rigl 
hon.  friend.  I  consider  it  indeed  essentii 
that  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  shoul 
be  restricted  by  the  knowledge  which  tl 
slave  may  be  proved  to  have  of  the  obi 
gation  of  an  oath— that  it  might  be  prop< 
to  require  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  ao 
also  perhaps  of  general  good  characte 
and  to  except  all  cases  in  which  tl 
interest  of  the  master  might  be  direct 
implicated  in  the  evidence  of  the  slav 
But  subject  to  such  qualifications  ac 
exceptions,  I  should  hope  that  the  coi 
cession  might  be  safely  made,  and  if  saf 
it  would,  I  think,  be  most  proper  i 
grant  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  propositig 
I  confess  I  entertain  more  serious  appr 
hensions.  It  is  a  measure,  of  which  it 
impossible  at  the  first  blush,  to  embrai 
all  the  various  and  remote  effects  in  i 
bearings  upon  the  state  of  society  in  tl 
colonies.  Numerous  objections,  boweve 

g resent  themselves  to  the  n^iod  at  .tl 
rst  sight  of  it,  as  to  its  exccutioa 
various  points  of  detail:  first,  as  aflectii 
the  property  of  .the  master ;  next  aa  aSei 
ing  the  comfort  of  the  slave;  and. 
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*  For  these  bbjecttcns  no  siltisfiictorv 
'Mution  has  jet  offered  itself  to  my  mind, 
tind  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  ob- 
jections could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
Suggest  themselfes  to  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  if  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  other  avocations  could  have 
amirded  him  the  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering the  practical  details  of  this  measure 
as  maturely  as  they  deserve. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
would  have  done  better,  with  a  vie#  to  the 
more  safe,  and  I  believe  the  less  distant, 
accomplishment  of  the  very  object  of 
this  measure — the  extinction  of  slavery — 
^  he  had  not  departed  from  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  abolitionists  themselves, 
end  expressed  by  their  own  organ,  in  a 
Report  published  by  the  African  Institu- 
tion, in  which,  while  they  repel  with  in- 
dignation, all  imputation  of  having  in  con- 
templation any  other  more  abrupt  means, 
they  declare,  that  they  look  only  to  th^ 
^tinction  of  slavery  <<  by  the  same  happy 
Aieans  which  had  put  an  end  to  it  In 
England," — ^*  by  the  encouragement  (not 
^(Mipulsion)  of  particular  manumissions," 
^— *<  to  an  emancipation  of  which,  not  the 
alaves,  but  Hie  masters,  should  be  the 
willing  instrutnents.** 
■  Having  referred  to  the  disposition  and 
feelings  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  would  be  disingenuous 
in'me  not  to  state,  that  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly the  temper  in  which  the  suggestions 
0f  the  government  have  been  received  in 
acme  of  the  colonies.  But,  after  making 
that  admission,  I  must  beg  leave  to  caU 
vpon  the  House,  in  judging  of  the  conduct 
df  the  colonies,  to  take  into  their  consi- 
deration, the  impressions,  the  feelings, 
and  .the  circumstances,  under  which  they 
acted.  It  is  evident  that  they  acted 
under  the  impression,  that  a  threat  was 
implied  in  the  resolutions  of  this  House, 
of  enforcing  the  measures  there  referred 
to,  by  means  which  they  considered  as 
interfering  with  their  constitutional  rights, 
as  invading  their  property,  and  likely  to 
disturb  the  internal  tranquillity.  Nobody 
^n  be  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  argue 
that  such  is  a  correct  understanding  of 
those  resolutions,  on  the  contrary,  I  con- 
skier  it  to  be  an  understanding  not  justified 
fay  the  construction  of  the  words,  and 
practically  contradicted  by  the  course 
adopted  1^  the  House.  And  it  has  since 
received  a  still  more  satisfactory  contra- 
4Kctibn,  in  the  speech  delivered  by  my 
light  hon.  friendi  as  well  as  by  the  cotirse 
«ow  adopted  by  the  government. 


■  But,  whatevcr'may  be  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  as  to  the  degree  in' which  such 
a  construction  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  justifiable,  the  mere  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  misconception  of  thpi>c 
resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
would  naturally  lead  the  House  to  an- 
ticipate that  upon  its  removal  there  would 
be  a  material  change  in  their  disposition.  ^ 
It  is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  the 
report  of  the  debate,  and  the  knowledge; 
of  these  Resolutions,  had  scarcely  reached 
the  colonies,  when  they  were  followed  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in 
Demerara,  and  followed  by  it  so  closely, 
that  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  colonies 
to  be  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 
There  was  nothing  so  pecuh'ar  in  the  situ- 
ation of  Demerara,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  insurrection,  as  to 
justify  any  confidet^ce  of  greater  secu- 
rity in  any  other  colony.  All  the  cir« 
cumstances  which  transpired  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  that  insurrection,  and  the 
plots  which  were  subsequently  discovered 
m  the  other  colonies,  tended  only  to  jus- 
tify that  impression.  I  would  ask  the 
House  then,  whether  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  persons  who  were  living  in  the  midst 
of  such  dangers  could  view  them  as  calmly 
as  gentlemen  in  this  House,  who  contem- 
plate them  at  4000  miles  distance — whc« 
ther  it  is  not  natural,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  should  think  their 
first  duty  self-preservation — that  their 
first  care  should  be,  to  guard  against  a 
similar  calamity;  and,  if  they  should  have 
beard  that  their  fears  had  been  described 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward this  question  last  year,  as  <*  extra- 
vagant apprehensions,"  as  **  predictions 
always  falsified  b>  fact;*'  if  they  should 
have  seen,  in  a  publication  referred  to  by 
that  hon.  gentleman  himself  in  his  Speech 
to-night,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  by 
the  Society  who  have  associated  themselves 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of 
which  that  hon.  gentleman  has  stood  for- 
ward as  the  champion;  if  they  should  have 
seen,  that  they  are  there  accused  of 
«  getting  up  plots"  for  popular  impression, 
**  plots  issuing  in  blood,  not  of  whites, 
but  of  blacks  in  abundance"— is  it  un- 
natural that  they  should  feel,  and,  feeling, 
that  they  shoula  express,  some  resentment 
at  imputationi  so  foul — at  so  insulting 
a  mode  of  treating  their  just  apprehensions 
of  so  dreadfhl  a  calamity  i  And  if  they 
should  have  allowed  thw  indigaation  to 
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hurry  awaj  their  jud^ent^^to  prevent 
them  from  ditcrimmating  accurately  be* 
tween  the  conduct  and  Tiewe  of  that  party, 
and  the  views  and  intentions  of  this  House 
and  of  the  government — if  they  should 
hare  failed  to  distinguish  accurately  be- 
tween the  correct  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tfons  adopted  by  the  House,  and  those 
lesolutions  which  were  proposed  by  the 
bon.  member  for  Weymouth,  but  nega- 
tived by  the  House,  resolutions  which,  if 
they  had  been  carried,  would  indeed  have 
interfered  with  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  colonics,  and  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  property,  such  as  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  sny  country,  not 
in  a  state  of  revolution— if  they  should 
have  confounded  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitutional reference  which  was  mado  to 
fhero,  with  the  interference  which  was 
Intended  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  nega- 
tived by  the  House,  is  such  a  misappre- 
hension very  unnatural  or  inexcusable  in 
persons  acting  under  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings such  as  I  have  described?  Much 
forbearance  is,  I  conceive,  due  from  the 
House  towards  persons  so  situated,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  erroneous  impres- 
sions, and  of  the  passions  most  calculated, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment— anger  and  fear — more  forbearance 
(not,  indeed,  in  substance,  for  in  substance 
nothing  could  be  more  temperate,  judi- 
dous  and  forbearing,  than  the  course 
traced  out  in  my  right  hon.  friend's  speech ) 
but  somewhat  more  of  forbearance  m  tone 
and  manner,  than  my  right  hon.  friend, 
indulging  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents, 
and  the  exubersnceof  his  fancy,  has  been 
able  to  observe  towards  them. 

If  there  are  any  gentlemen  who  are  in- 
clined to  act  harshly  or  resentfully  towards 
the  colonies,  I  would  conjure  them  to  fol- 
low the  admonitions  rather  than  the  ex- 
ample of  my  right  hon.  friend.  I  would 
conjure  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  what 
becomes  the  dignity  of  this  House,  as  the 
representatives  of  this  great  country ;  but, 
10  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  they  may 
be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  colonial 
legislatures  for  any  intemperance  which 
they  may  have  exhibited,  the  more  it 
behoves  them  not  to  fdJi  into  a  similar 
error—an  error  in  them  more  unbecoming 
and  lets  excusable.     Even  if  they  should 

{>articipate  fo  all  the  distrust  of  the  colonial 
egislature,  which  has  been  avowed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  I 
would  conjure  them  to  recollect,  that  they 
have  no  other  instmrneoU  to  work  with  than 


the  white  inhabitanta  of  die  coloohe- 
that  thev  can  only  improve  the  eonditic 
of  the  slave,  as  my  right  bon,  friend  hi 
truly  stated,  through  the  agency  of  tli 
master— that  they  can  only  eneiire  thi 
agency  for  that  piirpoae,  through  the  influ 
ence  of  kind  feelings,  of  confidence,  am 
of  mutual  good-will— that  parliament,  wit! 
all  its  great  and  **  transcendental  powera^ 
cannot  compel  the  phnten  to  feel  kindl 
towards  their  negroes.  Parliament  ma 
indeed  compel  them  to  fear  the  negroes-* 
Parliament  may  break  down  the  mme  c 
society  which  they  have  established  in  tb< 
colonies — they  may  occasion  scenes  o 
blood  and  a  work  of  desolation  such  ai 
have  been  exhibited  in  St.  Domingo  ;  but 
if  they  would  labour  to  good— if  the; 
would  accomplish  a  work  A  real  uhilan 
thropy — they  have  no  alternative  but  t 
adopt  the  course  pointed  out  by  my  rigfa 
hon.  friend,  and  to  pursue  it  in  co-opera 
tion  with  the  colonies. 

Mr.  JFt/Afi^rce  commenced  hia  speed 
by  observing,  that  if  he  hsd  .come  int^ 
that  House  for  the  first  time,  and  faai 
heard  the  beautiful  and  flowing  language 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  which  had  com 
municated  sn  much  delight  to  the  House 
he  should  no  doubt  have  rejoiced,  iha 
the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  hia  righ 
hon.  friends  plan  for  the  amelioration  o 
the  condition  of  so  many  thousands  o 
his  fellow  creatures,  were  about  to  be  ea^ 
tended  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  as  the  population  of  tlie  island  oi 
Trinidad.  But  that  feeling  was  overbonn 
by  the  consideration,  that,  after  what  hat] 
passed  in  that  House  during  the  last  session 
that  plan  was  not  to  be  carried  into  eflec 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  It  was  therefon 
necessary  for  him  to  consider,  how  far  hi 
was  opposed  to  his  right  hon.  friend  oc 
the  present  occasion. 

But,  before  he  did  so,  he  would  remind 
the  House,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  ha< 
begun  his  eloquent  address  hj  reading  ti 
the  House  the  resolutions  which  had  beei 
unanimously  passed  last  session  upon  thii 
subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  bed 
just  preceded  him,  had  informed  the 
House,  that  those  resolutions  had  been 
quite  misunderstood  in  the  colonies 
Now,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceivi 
how  that  could  have  been  the  case;  aeeinj 
that  those  resolutions  wereas  clear  in  theii 
meaning,  as  distinct  in  their  tenna^and 
as  explicit  in  their  language,  as  reaolutioai 
could  possibly  be ;  and  could  not  have 
been  misunderatood  by  any  peraeo,  whc 
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did  DOt  tit  down  with  a  detenninatioa  to 
mituoderstand  them.  Let  the  ^  House 
only  consider  the  very  different  situation 
in  which  it  now  was.  to  what  it  stood  in 
last  session.  His  right  hon,  friend  had 
then  expressed  a  hope,  that  his  proposi- 
tions would  be  kinaly  received  by  the 
colonial  legislatures,  but  that  if  they  were 
not  so  receivedi  the  House  must  never- 
Uieless  perform  that  part  which  duty  re- 
quired of  it.  Now,  without  wishing  to 
introduce  any  topic  that  could  by  possi- 
bility increase  the  irritation  which  already 
existed,  he  would  entreat  of  the  House 
to  consider,  what  it  was  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  proposed  for  its  adoption.— 
Why,  it  was  this«-to  tell  the  colonies, 
*f  We  will  trust  to  your  own  feelings  of 
your  own  duty,  and  to  your  own  sense  of 
your  own  interest,  to  adopt  the  course 
which  we  have  prescribed  fur  you.  We 
will  give  you  a  pattern  at  Trinidad  of 
what  we  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  we 
are  confident  that  your  just  feeling,  as  well 
as  your  views  of  sound  policy,  wdl  induce 
vou  to  imitate  the  example.'*  Now,  as  he 
had  before  observed,  if  he  had  that  night 
come  into  the  House  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  with  all  the  ardent  feelings  of 
youth,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  dis- 
posed to  indidge  in  hopes,  that  some  kind 
and  humane  measures  would  emanate 
from  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  recommendation :  but, 
after  the  long  experience  which  he  had 
had  of  colonial  assemblies,  it  would  be 
worse  than  trifling  with  the  House — it 
would  be  absolute  criminality  in  him— to 
deceive  either  himself  or  the  House  with 
any  such  idle  expectations.  The  question 
was  of  awful  magnitude.  It  was  not  the 
limited  interest  of  a  few  individuals  that 
the  House  had  to  consider.  The  ques- 
tion concerned  the  temporal  and  etethal 
happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  im- 
mortal beings  like  themselves,  and  gene- 
rations upon  generations  might  psss  away, 
If  bile  the  House  of  Commons  was  endea- 
vouring ta.  conciliate  the  masters,  and  to 
prevail  uptatbem  to  attend  to  its  humane 
recommendMj^s.  He  would  admit,  that 
we  ought  toii^nciliate  the  masters  if  we 
could;  but,  failing  in  our  endeavours  in 
that  respect,  our  next  step  was,  to  pursue 
the  plain  and  direct  conrse  which  our  own 
duty  required. 

It  was  worth  while  to  eonsider  the  im- 
pression which  the  recent  conduct  of 
parliament  seemed  to  have  made,  both  oa 
the  flMftors  and  OB  tbe  slavea.    Withie* 


gard  to  the  former,  he  called  upon  tha 
House  to<  consider  under  what  circum^ 
stances  they  had  refused  to  adopt,  in  any 
shape,  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  tte 
British  parliament.     Was  it  at  a  tin^ 
when  we  were  acting  towards  them  in  a 
spirit  of  frigid  indifference  and  harshneia; 
and  telling  them,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  obstinate  opposition  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  we  could  repose  no  confidence 
in  them  ?  Or  was  it  not  at  a  time  when  wm 
were  withdrawing,  for  their  benefit,  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  w6 
long  subject,  in  return  for  the  monopoly 
tiiey  enjoyed  of  the  British  market,  and 
were  showering  favour  after  favour  Upon 
their  heads  ?     Why  should  his  right  hon. 
friend  hope,  that  the  recommendation  of 
parliament  to  the  colonies  would  have  a 
different  issue  now,  from  that  which  it  bad 
had  in  the  year  1797  ?  Why  did  his  right 
hon.  friend  now  place  such  perfect  relianca 
on  the  humanity  and  the  wisdom  of  thtf 
West-India   proprietors  I      He   himself 
might,  perhaps,  do  so,  if  all  those  pro- 
prietors resembled  the  hon.  member  who 
iuid  just  spoken.    He  wished  to  God  that 
that  was  the  case !  but  it  was  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  colonies,  that  all  thQ  liba* 
ral,  well-educated,  enlightened,  and  affluent 
proprietors   resided   in   England,   whilst 
proprietors  and  managers  of  a  very  differw 
rent  character  resided  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
recommended  at  that  very  time,  he  meant  • 
in  the  year  1797,  when  there  began  to  be 
a  cry  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
must  take  place,  and  when  the  strong  ii^ 
terference  of  govemincnt  was  expected, 
that  the  colonies  should  themselves,  by  an 
improved  conrse  of  policy,  render  such 
interference  unnecessary.     A  secretary 
of  state,  knowQ  to  be  well-afiected  to- 
wards the  colonies,  joined  in  that  recon»» 
mendation ;  and  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
out,  by  a  confidential  friend  of  the  colo-^ 
nista,  himself  one  of  their  number,  de- 
claring, that  unless  the  colonists  should 
take  some  effectual  steps  to  remedy  the 
grievances  that  were  complained  01^  that 
abolition  of  which    they  were  in  sudi 
deep  apprehension  would  be  carried  into 
effect.    But,  what  was  the  consequence  f 
Notwithstanding   this  conciliatory  tone, ' 
the  friends  tcf  abolition  were  treated  with 
utter  contempt  —  their  representations 
were  viewed  with  perfect  scorn.    So  it 
would  be  now.    And  he  must  here  tell 
the  House  most  sincerely  and  solemn^* 
that  it  waa  his  deliberate  and  fixed  opi- 
nion and  balief--4m  iipioioD  which,  aaiiir' 
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vain  ta  deny  the  fact— that,  through  tl 
whole  sl&ve  population,  there  wu  m 
feeling,  that  loniething  cMcntiBlly  ben 
Rcial  wu  intended  to  be  done  for  tl 
negrcwt,  but  that  their  rauteri  were  oi 
pated  to  any  amelioration  of  iheirconit 
tion.  It  wat  in  vain  to  deny,  that  luch  wi 
the  itole  of  tbeir  fe^inga.  Well,  ihei 
fuch  being  the  cik  in  Jamaica— tut 
being  alio  the  case  in  the  reit  of  tl 
itiandg — the  Houie  would  naturelly  au] 
poie,  that  the  negroei  were  on  the  vei 
tip>tnc  of  expectatiun,  that  iomethir 
wat  about  to  be  done  for  them  by  tli 
Britith  parliament.  What,  then,  iind< 
these  circuniatances,  would  be  the  eSn 
of  our  not  making  good  ttie  bopea  01 
loit  vear'i  resolution*  had  exciti^  {  Wli 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  negroes,  whi 
they  found  that  parliament  was  about 
pause  and  slop  sltort  in  the  coone  it  hi 
undertaken  —  when  Ihey  foDnd  that  tl 
king*s  government,  and  hit  right  ho 
friend,  the  aecretary  of  state  for  foreii 
oKirs,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  to  fir 
and  serious  a  friend  to  them,  were  no 
about  to  make  a  stand  i  He  could  easH 
imagine  the  tad  dejection  of  heart  tin 
these  poor  creatures  must  feel  at  seeif 
lite  cufi  of  happinet*  which  had  been  e 
fercd  tlicm,  dashed  from  their  lips,  }n 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  hoped  ' 
have  c}ua8ed  the  tweet  draught  of  liber 
which  had  ju«t  before  danced  before  the 
eyes.  The  consequence,  he  feared,  woui 
be,  that,  despairing  of  relief  from  lli 
Brilitli  parliament,  tliey  would  lake  tt 
cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  endeavo 
to  effoct  their  own  liberation  [hear,  hearl 
No  man  living  would  more  sincerely  I 
ment  that  they  should  resort  to  auch 
mode  of  proceeding  than  be  should  d< 
Ht;  could  nioBt  suleninly  declare,  that  tl 
subject  of  l)is  dnily  and  nighily  prayer- 
iliat  the  hope  and  desire  whidi  he  fe 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul  was- 
ihat  so  dreoilful  an  event  raiglit  not  occti 
Still,  it  wai  a  consequence  which  be  cou 
not  but  apprehend,  and,  as  an  boneet  tna 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  that  a; 
prehension.  Let  the  House  only  contid 
what  a  terrible  thing  it-was  for  men  wl 
had  long  lived  in  a  state  of  darknens,  ai 
just  when  the  bright  beams  of  day  begi 
to  break  in  upon  the  gloom  of  their  litu 
tion,  to  have  the  boon  suddenly  withdraw 
and  to  be  afresh  consigned  to  darkfiei 
uncertainty,  nay,  to  absolute  ilespai 
Whatevier  parliament  might  think  prop 
to  do,  lie  implotcd  theai  to  d«  it  qoick 


M  it  could  be  coafiroied,  had  been  con- 
fijmed— that  they  were  now  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  that  if  they 
tUd  not  take  great  care,  they  would  End 
llMt  Ibe  more  ibey  paused,  the  less  ener> 
fgtic  ihey  were,  the  greater  was  the  dan- 
ger likely  to  become  [|hear,  hear]. 

He  knew  it  had  been  said — he  knew  it 
kad  beea  proreulgated,  by  those  bate  arts 
of  calumny  which  had  ofken  been  resoned 
to  before — that  he  hod  himself  sent  pam- 

Sbtets,  ijapcre,  and  documents  of  various 
aacriptioHs  to  the  Went  Indiet,  which  had 
produced  a  baneful  effect.  It  was  a  most 
dfBiplete  and  absolute  falsehood,  which  he 
fhould  be  ashamed  of  condescending  to 
disown,  did  he  not  know  that  such  vile 
fltlumnies  flourished  naturally  in  the  cli- 
■Ste  and  soil  of  slavery  —  did  he  not 
kbow,  that  those  who  called  them  into  life 
and  gave  iheni  currency,  were  only  acting 
in  their  proper  sphere?  Wliat  was  the 
Act!  Apprehensions  were  entertained 
4f  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  the 
daves  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
debatM  which  took  place  in  that  House  ? 
But.  had  those  who  viewed  the  subject  aa 
In  did,  endeavouTed  to  propagate  amongst 
Ikm  the  tidings  of  the  chsnge  that  was 
idtended  i  Certainly  not ;  but  meetings 
wtre  held  in  every  parish  of  Jamaica — as- 
wmblies  were  convened  in  every  island  of 
Ibe  Antilles,  where  those  measures  were 
oanvaated,  and  the  strongest  language  was 
used— language  which  showed  a  dispo- 
aition  to  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of 
thit  country,  »nd  which  declared,  that  an 
JHurrection  of  the  negroes  would  result 
from  what  had  taken  place  in  that  House. 
Nay,  he  had  read  in  a  Dominica  news- 
|Miper,  a  paragraph  in  the  Dominica  peti- 
tion to  the  British  parliament  stating,  that 
tbe  insurrection  at  Bsrbadoes,  in  1816,  was 
produced  by  the  conduct  pursued  in  this 
country;  and  the  paragraph  went  on  to 
say,  tliat  ■'  if  such  an  insurrection  had 
happened  in  our  island,  we"  (the colonists) 
■'  could  not  possibly  have  resisted."  This 
had  also  appeared  m  the  St.  Kite's  news- 
paper. Could  the  colonists  pretend  to 
dread  the  reports  of  our  debates,  when 
Ihey  themselves  inserted  such  articles  in 
(heir  own  newspapers? 

But,  he  would  refer  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  In  every  parish  of  that  island 
meetings  had  been  held;  and  every  one 
who  took  part  in  those  proceedings,  when 
hp  returneid  home  naturally  talked  over  the 
events  of  tbe  day  before  his  domestic 
nsgroca.    Tbe  cont^uence  was— it  wu 
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and  firmly.  Let  them  not  proceed  with 
heiatatjngiteps:  let  them  not  tamper  with 
the  feelings  and  the  passions  which  thej 
bad  themselves  excited.  Certainly,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
a  few  years  to  pass  over  our  heads,  without 
a  recurrence  of  serious  disturbances  in  the 
colonies,  unless  parliament  acted  with  that 
promptitude,  that  spirit,  and  that  temper, 
which  would  prove  to  the  population  of 
those  colonies,  that  we  had  their  happiness 
sincerely  at  heart* 

Let  every  man  present  appeal  to  hh 
own  experience,  nay,  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, for  the  truth  of  the  position  which 
he  (Mr*  W.)  had  just  laid  down.  Did 
not  every  one  of  them  know,  that  an 
evil  was  much  more  easily  borne  when  no 
eifort  had  been  made  to  remove  or  alle- 
viate it,  than  when  means,  which  ultimately 
proved  unsuccessful,  had  excited  tempo- 
rary hope  in  the  breast  of  the  sufierer  ? 
In  that  case,  was  not  his  anguish  /re- 
doubled ?  Was  not  his  misery  rendered 
nearly  insupportable  ?  When  hope  had 
been  once  suffered  to  beam  upon  the  heart, 
did  it  not  generally  set  the  whole  man  in 
a  fever  ?  And  when  the  object  of  that  hope 
was  deferred  or  destroyed,  was  not  a 
feeling  of  desperation  of\en  manifested  ? 
Did  it  not  oflen  occasion  that  sickness  of 
heart,  which  produced  in  the  mind  the 
most  feverish  agitation  and  disquietude  ? 
Did  not  the  House  well  remember  the 
origin  of  that  most  dreadful  convulsion, 
the  French  revolution  ?  Was  it  not  a 
long  course  of  trifling  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  people  of  that  country,  that 
produced  the.  first  horrible  explosion, 
which  was  succeeded  by  so  many  dire 
disasters?  Again,  let  them  only  con* 
template  the  scenes  which  had  occurred 
at  St.  Domingo.  His  right  hon.  friend, 
the  secretary  of  state,  must  be  too  well 
informed,  not  to  know  the  real  cause  of 
the  mischiefs  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  island.  All  those  mischiefs  had 
arisen  from  the  constant  vacillations  on 
the  part  of  the  French  convention  — 
granting  rights  in  one  month,  and  whh- 
drawing  them  in  the  next — again  renewing 
the  concession  of  those  rights,  and  again 
and  again  retracting  tlicm,  until  at  length 
they  produced  that  mixture  of  doubt  and 
despair,  which  was  congenial  with  our 
nature;  and  ultimately  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  to  ihe  desperate  course  of 
taking  their  cause  into  their  own  hands 
—a  course  which  had  eventually  been 
productive  of  consequepoes  too  notorious 
t9  reiidcr  it  necessary  to  dweYf'upon  tb^. 


, For  himself,  he  must  disavow  aUogetlier 
all  responsibility  for  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  the  pro* 
position  just  brought  forward  by  his  right 
tion.  friend ;  for,  whatever  his  right  hon. 
friend  meant  (and  he  knew  he  meant  well) 
—whatever  his  right  hon.  friend  intended 
(and  he  was  sure  his  intentions  were  up- 
right)— the  shortest  way  would,  he  was 
sure,  be  considered  the  best  way  of  ac- 
complishing his  object,  both  by  the  master 
and  the  slave.  The  course,  however, 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  now  proposed, 
was  dilatory  and  circuitous,  instead  of 
being  prompt  and  direct. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  alluded,  the  disturbances 
at  which  he  pointed,  were  never  to  be  ap- 
prehended, except  as  consequences  of  tna 
exertions  which  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  slaves.  The  fact,  however^was  en- 
tirely the  other  way :  for,  as  if  by  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence,  there  never 
had  been  so  few  insurrections,  during  ao 
equal  period,  as  had  broken  out  since  hm 
and  his  friends  had  called  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
In  the  year  1760  there  had  been  an  in- 
surrection in  Jamaica,  attended  with  every 
circumstance  of  terror  and  alarm.  In  1766 
there  had  been  another ;  in  1767  another^ 
and  in  1795  another.  And  so  indeed,  he 
might  go  on  through  all  tlie  other  colo^ 
nies,  and  enumerate  the  disturbances  which 
had  sprung  up  in  each,  almost  continuallj^, 
until  the  subject  was  seriously  investi- 
gated. And,  besides  thofe  greater  insur- 
rections, there  had  been  many  others  of  a 
local  nature,  arising  out  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  on  particular  estates.  That 
such  had  not  been  the  case  for  many  years 
past,  was  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  as* 
sertion  to  which  he  had  adverted. 

His  right  honourable  friend  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  the  legislative  assemblies  in 
the  other  colonies  would  adopt  the  model 
he  placed  before  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  But  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  if  an  experiment 
were  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  tried 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  he  would  maintain,  that  his  right  hon« 
friend  was  about  to  introQuce  it  under 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  that 
could  be  imagined.  For  his  own  part» 
feeling  that  it  was  about  to  be  tried  under 
such,  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
he,  for  his  firiends  and  for  himself,  must 
decline  altogether  resting  their  cause 
upon  an  exjperiment  which  could  nothaVo 
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II5IJ  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS.  ^imttioralimoflheCmiMiihn^tke  [115! 
•  fair  and  nthfkctory  trial.  He  wm  hei»ioni,  or  bjr  paying  attcntioD  to  ifaoi 
■Iwayi  glad  when  the  ibvei  wen  lo  be  j  threat*  and  warnings,  which  were  dei 
benefitted  to  any  extent  whatever :  he  :  out  to  them,  be  muat  tay,  in  ao  nnaeenl 
«n  alwayi  happy  to  aee  an^  attempt  a  manner,  b;  the  colonial  aatemblie 
tnade  to  ameliorate  their  conditinn  :     and  :  They  aeemcd  lo  imB|>ine,  that  the  Britia 

?uite  aure  wai  he,  that  hit  right  hon.  I  paHiament  had  no  rigltt  whaierer  to  fn 
jend  wai  sincere  in  hia  dettre  to  effect  terfere  in  their  proceedings 
fhatobject:  but,  much  aa  hii  rieht  hon.  ;  Whatwouldbeaaid.eitherbjMr.Btirki 
ftiendexpectcdfri)mhUplBn,he(Mr.W.)  !  or  by  Mr.  Dun  daa,  ifthey  wet«  nowlivin| 
felt  confident,  that  it  would  not  be  pro-  '  to  hear  of  auch  aii  aaaumptioD?  Both  c 
ductiTe  of  good,  to  the  extent  which  hit  i  them  had  propoied  law*  for  the  regalatia 
right  hon.  friend  nropoied.  I  Qfihecolonicii,  and  never  even  dreamt  thi 

So  far  atTrinidad  was  concerned,  there  !  the  right  ofparliament  to  interfere  with  th 
was  one  coniideration  to  which  hii  tight  Internal  policy  of  the  colonica  would  bi 
hon.  friend  had  not  adverted.     When  hia    ditputed.     Mr.  Burke  had  actually  pro 


right  hon.  friend  ipokc  of  the  privilege 
of  allowing  the  dave  to  purchaie  hii  own 
freedom,  ur  that  of  hia  children,  he  had 
omitted  to  stale,  that  thisprivilegc  already 
existed,  and  had  for  some  time  cxiated,  in 
Trinidad.  That  was,  however,  the  fact. 
But,  he  had  never  heard  that  this  permit- 
aion.  though  in  Trinidad  it  had  been  fre- 
ifucnliy  acted  upon,  had  been  imitated 
by  any  of  the  other  colonica ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  expect  eo  mach  advan- 
tage frorn  this  part  of  the  experiment,  aa 
hii  right  hon.  friend  did.  Hia  right  hon, 
friend  hoped  that  he  thoutd  be  able  to  in- 
duce the  other  British  colonies  to  follow 
tfai*  example. 

But,  let  his  right  hon.  friend  look  to 
wliat  had  been  the  conduct  of  all  the  co- 
lonial assemblies  with  regard  to  the  abo- 
Hlion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then  let  him 
consider,  whether  those  assemblies  were 
likely  to  follow,  of  their  own  accord, 
any  example  for  the  nmclioration  of  the 
condition  of  slavery  which  might  be  re- 
commended to  ihccn.  The  language 
which  Ihcy  used  furmerly,  when  the  abo- 
KtioD  of  tne  slave  trade  was  under  consi- 
deration, was  D>  bold  BI  that  which  they 
were  using  at  present :  bat  it  had  not  had 
Iha  effect  of  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  the 
British  pariiament :  on  the  contrary,  the 
firmness  of  parliament  prevailed,  and  the 
colonbts  were  ultimately  obliged  to  submit 
10  the  abolition  of  that  hateful  traffic.  Ha 
did  not,  however,  call  on  the  House  to 
adopt  any  strong  language  ,  but  he  asked 
of  them  to  take  their  meaiurea  prudently, 
temperately,  and  firmly  ;  and  to  proceed 
in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  hit  right  hon.  friend  and 
adopted  by  the  House,  nemine  contradi- 
ceote,  last  aession.  He  rmplorcd  them 
not  to  be  deterred  from  taking  the  just 
and  virtuous  conrse,  by  the  vain  attemptt 
ttUK  wen  making  to  excite  their  apprr- 


posed  a  plan  fur  ameliorating  the  condi 
tion  of  the  slaves,  and  for  Iransformini 
them,  by  degrees,  into  free  cilixens.  H' 
had  proposed  to  eitabtiih  protectors  o 
slaves  in  ali  onr  islands,  and  to  regalat 
the  economy  of  the  plantation*  in  man; 
particulars.  He  (Mr,  W.).  then  a  joiiaj 
mail,  had  not  given  Mr.  Burke  all  ih 
credit  it  deserved.  That  great  man  hai 
urged  the  neceuiiy  of  enaciing  a  ayxtm 
of  practical  regalation,  and  of  not  tniat 
ing  to  the  eSi'ct  of  the  abolition  of  tfai 
slave  trade  for  producing  the  better  tnaV 
ment  of  the  slaves.  "  1  should  distnut" 
said  he  "the  value  of  any  general  priii<nplfl 
unless  I  saw  tome  mode  by  which  it  tpigh 
be  enforced."  Such  had  been  the  opinioi 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  yet  those  who  war 
now  proposing  measures  for  the  benefit  0 
the  slaves  were  stigmatized  as  wild  eothu 
siasiB,  for  interfering  with  the  interna 
rights  of  the  colonial  assemblies. 

Again,  let  th<iae  who  accDKd  the  frieiMl 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  entertain 
ing  visionary  and  impracticable  opinion) 
refer  lo  the  authority  of  the  late  lori 
Melville,  when  Mr.  Dundas.  He  waa  ai 
little  of  a  tbeoritt  or  visionary,  as  any  raar 
(hat  ever  lived.  He  was  not  fond  of  deal- 
ing in  abstract  speculations  or  theoriea, 
but  he  was  a  men  gifled  with  an  aitoniah- 
ing  degree  of  plain,  strong,  practicable 
goud  sense,  in  short,  witli  a  sound  Scotti) 
understanding,  [a  Isugh^,  and  with  i 
tnind  of  large  experience.  Yet,  Mr 
Dundas,  did  not  cooaider  the  interference 
with  our  colonial  asaembliea  aa  bein^  a 
viirfation  of  the  righta  of  the  coloniea, 
neither  as  impolitic  or  impracticable.  Mr^ 
Burke,  too,  on  proposinK  certain  regahn 
tions  by  which  he  hoped  to  accompHal 
his  object,  with  regard  to  the  colonist 
said — (and  he  hoped  bh  right  hon.  frieiu 
would  recollect  and  wrigfa  well  the  aeoti' 
ment)—'*  Sir,  I  have  flMIt  all  that  tm 
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liMn  dene  by  th4  eohntiiil  atsenbliet,  and 
it  k  Arrsmt  triflitii^,  for  want  of  an  exe- 
cMIMNy  princij^ltf.".  And  yet  the  House 
nefe  nomr  expected  to  indulge  the  hope, 
tlhai  the  colonial  asfembliet  nrould  pass 
tfianeantlioracing  laws,  that  would  prove 
effectual  to  their  object.  Thia  had  been 
&#foi«  done;  and  jot  those  Vho  had 
fVafued  thoae  laws  had  never  carried  them 
imo  execution.  Take  the  instance  of 
Jamaica)  in  whioh  island  a  law  had  been 
passedi  by  idiieh  it  was  proposed  to  give 
a  reward  of  50/.  to  the  sorgeon  of  every 
estate,  upon  which  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  slavee  had  died  wHbin  the  vetr. 
Ttiere  were  various  other  premrums  which, 
on  the  face  tft  them,  might  promiM 
well  to  an  inexperienoed  eye^  Theae  re« 
wards  were  proposed  to  be  given  after 
proper  iaqairy ;  and  they  implied  a  care* 
tol  and  flaioute  apeeifieatioa  of  the  births 
Mid  deatha  of  slaves  on  the  esutes. 
0Qt|  when  one  of  the  diief  planters  of 
that  island  waa  asked  aobn  tffter,  by  the 
goveifnor  of  that  day,  to  state  the  de- 
(Srease  or  increase  of  the  negroes  on  his 
eatefte»  he  answered,  that  there  were  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact ;  in  truth, 
the  hiw  waa  a  mere  nallity.  The  colonial 
aasembty  of  Jamaica  had,  some  time  ago, 
agreed  to  a  law,  and  put  tliemselves  to 
maeh  expense,  in  order  to  procure  religions 
ittitraction  for  the  negroes.  One  would 
natwslly  have  sofpeaed,  that  some  success 
would  have  attended  an  object  ffodcMrable. 
But  no^-H  was  in  the  power  of  the  ratister, 
the  time  of  the  skve  being  his  property, 
to  prevent  the  pooK  creature  from  deriv« 
ing  any  benefit  from  the  regulation  ;  and 
accordingly,  last  year,  a*commfttee  had 
repotted,  that  the  law  was  intirely  ino- 
perative; 

in  fisct,  could  parliameni  expect  any 
thing  ^Ise,  f>om  tnose  who  disapproved 
akogether  of  the  aseans  which  they 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  tlieir 
purp«ter  aa  well  as  of  the  end  which  they 
iNid  in  view  ?  If  the  parties  only  disep- 
proved  of  the  means,  why^  perhaps,  they 
nieht  be  brooght  ovei'  bythe  ade]>f  ion  of 
dwreat  means>  §nr  the  acteimneac  of  tlio 
same  object.  Or,  if  they  di«a|»proired  of 
the  end  only,  H  might  nut  be  impossible 
ta  (llaoe  it  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as 
wootd  lead  them,  wttboM  behi^  aware  of 
the  facty  10  adopt  the  meatia  wltich  would 
produce  >it.  Buti  when  we  found  that 
they  w^re  hosiite  both  to  the  means  and 
to  the  end^ '  how  oonUl  par^ianient  enter- 
tain «  ifope,  *«t  ihey  wpidd  iaiitaie  the 
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example  proposed  to  be  aet  them ;  of 
that  any  project  thus  circumstanced 
could  have  a  successful  issue  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that 
they  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  thciv 
power ;  and,  if  they  prevailed,  they  would 
attribnte  their  success  to  the  strong 
ground  they  had  taken ;  and  thus  would 
matters  beeome  worse  than  they  eve# 
were. 

The  House  must  not  conceal  from  itself 
what  the  grand  principie-*-the  practical 
point  at  issue— really  was.  It  was  simplyi 
this— ^whether  the  slave  system  was  to  bo 

Cutamend  to  by  the  imperial  legislature,  or 
y  the  colonial  assemblies  ?  Now,  he  wai 
prepared  to  contend,  that  it  was  impossible 
this  could  be  effected  by  the  aolonial  8s« 
semblies ;  that  it  must  be  acoomphshed  by 
the  imperial  parliament,  or  not  be  accom^ 
pliahed  at  all.  By  endeavouring  to  s^ct 
this  object  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
exciting  irritation »  and  they  would,  per^ 
hapa,  f^l  the  effects  of  that  deapair,  whicit 
all  would  lament,  when  it  waa  too  hite,  whea 
they  woukl  vainly  wish,  that  they  had 
adopted  a  atraiter,  and  a  more  direct 
course. 

He  would  not  assert,  neither  would  h0 
deny,  whether  it  would  be  wine  or  proper 
to  pursue  the  course  proposed  by  Mr; 
Borke  or  Mr.  Dundas^  with  regard  ta 
these  legislatures  s  but  he  thought  thera^ 
were  various  ofber  meaaa,  whereby  ircf 
cottld  accomplish  our  purpoae  with  equal 
certainty,  and  which  theparcrea  conoernedi 
would,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  accord  to 
us,  and  thus  to  fall  in  with  our  inteRtioW 
and  to  meet  our  desires.  For  it  oughv 
always  to  be  home  in  mind,  that  everyi 
proposition  which  was  entertained  on  thia' 
subject,  was  not  intended  merely  for  th# 
benefit  of  the  slave,  but  of  the  master  also.' 
Would  it  not,  he  wouKl  ask,  be  infinitely* 
better  for  the  master  to  remove  thuS 
feverish  irritation  of  mind  which  at  present 
prevailed  amongst  the  •  negroea,  .  by 
promptly  and  cheerfully  joining  with  th# 
legislature,  in  some  eroctoal-  plan  far  thw 
ameliofartien  of  their  condition^  than  to^ 
perpetuate  distrust,  ill-will,  hatred,  and> 
discofirent  ?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely 
more  beneficial  for  him  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  happy  and  contented  body  of  men, 
made  faithful  by  his  kit^ness,  and  feelingt 
an  interest  ite  his  welfare,  than  constantly* 
to  be.  as  he  now-  was,  a  prey- to  jealou&y»> 
suspicion,  and  despair  ?  For,  if  the  mhster 
but  once  allowed  «  now  and  well-founded/ 
hopetooMtestlMbosaBsaaf  those  poor  orafl«i 
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tures,  gratitude  and  devotion  to  bi<  interest 
would  toon  be  the  most  prevalent  feeling 
amongst  tbem.  Whereas*  by  continuing 
the  present  system,  they  would  be  made 
more  sensible  of  the  evils  of  their  condition 
—a  condition  in  which  hope  did  not,  could 
not,  exist— a  condition,  in  which  they  must 
ever  be  strangers  to  the  noblest  feeling  of 
human  nature ;  that  feeling  which  would 
enable  them  to  say,  "  We  may,  by  our 
own  industry  and  activity,  arrive  at  af- 
fluence and  honour— we  may,  by  our  own 
assiduity  and  integrity,  command  respect 
and  riches.*'  In  this  country,  as  had  been 
well  remarked,  we  every  day  saw  men  who, 
by  the  fair  exercise  of  their  talents, 
raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  obscu- 
rity to  wcjth  and  honours :  but,  situated 
as  tliey  now  were,  the  slaves  had  no  such 
career  open  to  them :  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  a  degraded  race ;  and  they  would 
feel  it  more  acutely*  when  they  should 
•ee  negro  slaves  become  free*  in  various 
colonics  around  them.  Now,  be  con- 
sidered such  a  state  of  things  to  be  ex- 
tremelv  dangerous ;  and  that  it  oueht,  as 
speedily  os  possible,  to  be  altered;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  felt  a  desire  to 
press  these  considerations  on  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House.  Every  effort  should 
be  made,  to  remove  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  the  negroes,  by  taking  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible course— a  course  which  would 
aot  only  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  but  conducive  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  asser- 
tion of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
apoke  last,  as  to  the  whip  never  being 
made  use  of  as  an  incentive  to  labour.  It 
might  6oraetimes  be  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic view ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  in  general 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West- 
India  islands.  This  was  a  fact  which  he 
had  never  heard  denied,  except  by  the 
hon.  member,  and  by  one  other  gentle- 
man. Let  the  House  consult  the  books 
ef  travels  which  had  been  published  on 
the  subject,  and  they  would  find  it  stated, 
even  in  those  which  were  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  opinions  of  him  or  of  his 
friends,  that  the  terror  of  the  whip  was 
constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  to  labour.  He  recollected 
to  have  h^rd  a  man  state,  that,  in  passing 
an  estate  at  Barbadoes,  he  went  near 
enough  to  see  the  negroes  at  work,  and 
the  driver  behind  them,  keeping  them 
in  a  line  at  their  labour.    He  remembered 


its  being  acknowledged  by  a  Weat^ndis' 
witness,  who  had  been  speaking  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  slaves  ran  witb 
heavy  loads  on  their  heads,  that  a  driver 
went  after  them  with  a  whip,  to  quickeo- 
their  pace.  In  short,  he  had  never  heard, 
the  fact  denied  before. 

With  i%spect  also  to  the  custom    of 
branding,  he  had  formerly  insisted  on  its 
being  discontinued,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the'corporal  pain,  as  of  the  degr»-, 
dation  which  it  inflicted.    It  had  been  said, 
that  this  practice  was  solely  confined  to 
African  negroes,  and  that  Creoles   were 
not  subjected  to  the  operation.    But  thia 
was  not  the  case.    The  newspaper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  contained  sundry  ad^ 
vertisements,   relating   to   Crei^es,  who 
were  thus  branded.      One  of  them  de- 
scribed,  <<  Sam,  a  young  Creole,  negro- 
man,  marked  J.  M,  on  shoulders,   baa 
marks  of  flogging   on  hia   back;'*   and 
the  others  were  couched  in  similar  termir 
In  conclusion,    the  hon.  noember   called: 
on  the  House,  acting  m  it  was  for  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  to  consider 
maturely  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  i 
great  object  which  was  intrusted  to  their 
care ;  painfully  impressed  as  he  was  with 
the  conviction,  that  they  would  not  ad-  . 
vance  that  object  by  adopting  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  submitted  to  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  incur  the  imminent, 
risk  of  involving  the  colonies  in  confusion, 
and  misery. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  expressed  his  sincere 
regret,  that  the  honourable  members  for 
Weymouth  and  Bramher  had  not,  in  con« 
formity  with  the  recommendation  and  the 
example  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  abstained  from 
the  introduction  into  the  debate  of  topica. 
of  an  irritating  nature ;  since  the  question 
before  them  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mo- 
deration.    Instead  of  which,  those  hon.  - 
gentlemen  had  cited  a  number  of  particu- 
lars, which  were  not  at  all  calculated  to 
have  an  healing  effect.    In  opposition  to 
the  insinuations  of  those  hon.  gentlemen, 
he  would  strenuously  contend,  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  were  most  anziousJy 
alive  to  every  thing  which  concerned  th* 
welfare  of  the  slave  population.    In  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  there  had  beea 
hardly  one  of  tlfe  colonial  legislaturee, , 
with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  in  whidii 
this  question  had  not  been  maturely  con-, 
sidered.   In  Tobago,  and  the  other  islands^ 
laws  had  been  pasaedi  which  went  ta« 
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the  adoption  of  measures  not  dissinilar 
to  those  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Barmg  said,  he  could  hare  little 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  House,  after  the 
beautiful  speech  which  they  had  just  heard 
from  his  hen.  friend,  the  meknber  for 
Bramber,  whose  speeches  were  alwajrs 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  effect. 
lie  was,  however,  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  House,  the  strong  sense  he  felt,  in 
eommon  with  his  hon.  friend,  as  to  the 
imminent  state  of  the  present  question. 
It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  the 
country  could  now  halt  between  two 
opinions.  In  justice  to  the  poor  creatures 
whose  situation  they  wished  to  ameliorate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  justice  to  the 
planters  who  had  so  much  at  stake  on  the 
other,  the  House  could  no  longer  stand 
still :  they  mvist  proceed,  and  do  some* 
thiiig  decisive.  His  majesty's  government 
should  no  longer  suffer  itself  to  be  blown 
about,  session  after  session,  by  every  wind; 
at  one  time,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  West-Indian  interests,  and,  at  another, 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  that  party, 
which  for  shortness,  he  would  call  *<  the 
Saints"  [a  laugh]. 

His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bram- 
ber, had  not,  he  thought,  been  so  clear 
in  his  statements  on  this  occasion,  as  was 
usual  with  him ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
had  told  the  House,  that  these  discussions 
would  produce  no  effect  whatever  in  the 
colonies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
another  part  of  his  speech,  he  had  de- 
clared, that  the  colonies  were  oo  the 
brink  of  a  precipice— -that  the  negroes 
had  had  hopes  held  out  to  them,  and  were 
now  waiting,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes.  Now, 
he  wished  to  ask  his  hon.  friend,  whether 
those  hopes  'were  not  founded  on  these 
very  discussions  ?  He  was  Grmly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  state  of  feeling,  and  the 
irritation  among  the  negroes,  were  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  and 
tlieir  masters  to  remain  long  together  on 
the  present  terms,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  to  Jamaica,  nor  to  any  other  of 
the  West-India  islands,  to  be  convinced 
of  that  fact.  It  depended  on  a  principle 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  must  al- 
ways exist.  .  He  .  therefore  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  government,  the  necessity 
of  devising  some  proper  means  for  allay- 
ing this  irritation,  by  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  if  the  planters 


should  not  be  disposed  to  undertake  tho 
task  themselves.    The    course    hitherto 
pursued  was  not  very  well  cidculated  to 
produce  that    e&ct.     Certainly,    there 
were  many  strange  things  in  the  world  ; 
but,  the  strangest  of  all  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  idea  of  sending  out  to  the 
governors  of  the  colonies,  the  speech  of 
a  member  of  parliament  and  secretary  of 
state,  delivered  in  that  House,  as  the  rule 
by  which  their  actions  were  to  be  guided* 
With  respect  to  that  speech,   he    had 
heard  it  delivered,  as  he  bad  done  the 
speech  of  the  present  evening ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  he  roust  be  a  very 
clever  governor,  or  a  very  good  courtier; 
who  could  6nd  out  from  it,  the  line  of 
conduct  that  he  was  to  pursue.    These 
poor  creatures  had   evidently  had  their 
minds  excited  by  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  some  rumoured  benefit;  and,  in<^ 
deed,  it  was  quite  impossible,  from  what 
had  occurred,  that  such  should  not  be  the 
case.     Those  hopes  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed;  apd  some  disturbances  had 
taken  place  in  Demerara.  This,  of  course, 
had  afforded  ministers  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  "We  want  five  or  six  thousand 
men  more  to  send  out  to  the  colonies,  to 
quiet  these  unfortunate  creatures.'*     Such 
was  the  present  situation  of  the  colonies 
—-such  the  situation  of  those  persons, 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  thelf^islature, 
had  invested  very  large  property,    of  a 
peculiar  nature,  in  the  West-Iodia  islands. 
All  at  t>nce,  however,  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  them.     It  was  discovered, 
that  the  system  was  one  which'  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated.     And,  when  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  those  who  had  furnished  these  new 
lights,  or  made  these  discoveries;  for  he 
admitted,  that  not  only  the  negroes,  but 
mankind  at  large,  were  indebted  to  them 
for  'their  efforts  to   destroy   that    most 
odious  and  inhuman  traffic,  the  traffic  in 
slaves ;  and  also  for  the  great  improve- 
ment which  they  had  efiected  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  unfortunately 
in  a  state  of  slavery.     New  opinions  were 
propagated  ;  and,  was  it  too  much  to  fear, 
that  individuals  who  had  made  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  the  great  object  of  their 
lives— who  were  completely  bound  up  in 
that  question — might,  by  possibility,  be 
induced  to  carry  their  notions  of  reform 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  of. 
practicability,  and  thereby  materially  in- 
jure, if  not  totally  destroy,  the  imimense 
property  thus  invested?      The  question 
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«u,  whsther  thcte  indiviilinli  had  not  |  oimlMcd,  anil  tho  pruU  exhbite^  I 
wrricd  their  ideu  loo  Tar?  Admitting,  thBtf;ni«af  thenciMf  to  which  be  h 
to  the  full  axtent,  all  the  benefit!  lo  be  !  alluded,  were  groo  exag^ratioaa.  I 
derired  from  their  Teforma,  might  not  the  |  bad  little  to  do  with  the  WeM  Iodic 
IlnuK  mIc,  whether  there  waa  not  a  point    but,  from  bit  own  koowledgeortba  faci 


at  wkicb  it  wu  neccsMrjr  to  itop  ?  miftht 
they  nut  require,  that  Uioae  benefiti 
■hould  be  ipecthcall;  pointed  out.  before 
Ihev   proceeded  further  1      Surely   thc^ 


he  did  not  icrupla  ts  uaert,  that  b 
the  repteieotstioai    were  catirelj  fala 
The  geatlemen  on  the  otber  aide  of  tt 
question  aecmed,   however,  to  be  of 


:  and  then  he  waa  ready  to  ac-  !  different  opioiao,  and  viewed  every  tiu 
knowledge,  that  when  the  House  waa  '  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  piante 
•atistied,  that  ihoiereforma  could  produce  I  with  the  greatest  lucpidon.  Hia  ho 
Mone  but  benefictal  effects,  they  would  be  ,  friend,  the  member  for  Brambar,  aeemi 
bound  to  go  further,  aod  to  come  to  aome  ;  indeed  to  have  brought  himarlf  to  tJii 
decisive  measure  on  the  lubjecL  Let  \  pilch,  that  be  would  not  believe  a  wer 
them,  however,  decide  the  question  t  let  that  came  from  a  plantcT'a,oTawhitai»aii' 
Uiem  not  stand  in  a  sort  of  neutral  posi-  !  mouth  ;  while  be  would  at  ence  set  dow 
lioD,  between  one  party  and  the  other,  for  perfectly  true,  every  tiring  that  oan 
leaving,  in  the  ntean  time,  property  of  to  him  from  the  icoiith  of  a  aegra.  ] 
avcry  Uetcription,  and  to  a  vast  amount,  in  thta  respect,  hia  hon.  friend  reaeiBblod 
a  situation  of  evident  risk  and  hazard,  person  who  bad  travelled  in  America,  as 
One  of  the  partiea  to  this  question  had  wbo  was  represented  by  M.  da  la  Rocln 
taken  It  up  very  energetically.  He  .  foucault  to  have  believed  every  nttrao 
•carcaly  knew  by%hat  name  to  deiifpate  ,  dinary  story  he  was  told.  On  that  pe 
Ihem—perhaps,  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Socie-  son  being  asked  by  bis  friend,  the  reaac 
ty"  weuld  answer  the  purpose  ■■  well  as  i  of  his  giving  credit  to  every  ataiemeot  i 
iiny  other.  This  society  had  raised  large  '  that  kind,  he  answered,  that  whenever  k 
subscriptions,  and  was  in  the  practice  of  heard  any  thing  wonderful,  he  nave 
aending  its  emissaries  about  to  disturb  stopped  to  inquire  minutely  into  ita  aii 
every  market  town  in  the  kingdom  [hear,  '  thcnticil  j,  lest  tl)e  efli^  should  be  di 
hear].  He  spoke  this  from  experience,  j  ilroyed  if  the  truth  wore  known.  It  wi 
as  the  practice  ivas  adopted  at  Taunton,  tbus,  he  feared,  with  hi*  ban.  friend,  wt 
the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour  to  [  was  not  sufficiently  acute  in  hia  inquirie 
veprcscm.  There  he  bad  seen,  on  mer.  .  Such  sturies  of  horror  might  be  found  i 
kei  days,  men  come  into  the  town,  who  '  the  records  of  eveiy  country  ;  but  the 
related  storict  and  exhibited  picture*.  I  did  not  furnish  proof  against  the  genen 
The  country  people  were  asked,  whether  humanity  and  morality  of  the  people  < 
they  would  not  vole  against  slavery?  '  that  country.  Besides,  ha  utterly  denie 
Sumc  of  i)ic  pamphlets  of  tho  society  I  the  truth  of  many  of  them,  a*  applied  I 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  wtra  '  the  West-Indie  islands.  He  wished  then 
tnid  many  dreadful  stories  of  women  who  I  fore,  for  an  impartial  inquiry;  for  I 
were  tied  down  to  the  ground  and  shock-  i  sincerely  believed,  that  if  such  an  ioquii 
ingly  beaten.  These  tlories,  however,  |  were  made,  it  would  be  found,  thai  flat 
were,  he  would  say,  gross  exnggerBliona  '  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  i 
[hearl].  He  would  explain  himself.  :  waa  deluged,  if  not  with  falKhooda,  s 
Wlien  he  ufed  thnt  eNprcHinn,  he  did  nut  1  least  witli  exaggerations.  And  yet  it  ws 
mean  to  deny  the  truth  nf  the  focts  repre-  'on  these  exaggeration  I — for  with  no  oth< 
sented:  but  he  considered  them  nsexngge- i  information  was  tlie  House  fumi>lied- 
rations,  when  adduct-d  is  a  specimen  of  that  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  If  tbei 
the  state  of  the  colonics,  or  of  the  sys-  [alaiements  were  true— if  auch  a  state  ( 
tem  on  which  the  neproes  «ere  governed.  |  abomination  existed  as  had  been  repre 
There  could  he  no  doubt,  ihst  a  horrid  |  senied,  a  vestige  of  the  aysiem  shouli 
transaction  had  recently  taken  place  in  not  be  allowed  to  exist  for  a  single  daj 
the  county  of  Hertford.  That  was  an  i  On  that  point  it  waa  tlta  duty  of  th 
undisputed  fiut.  But  who  would  deny,  |  House  and  the  government  at  once  I 
lliut  if  that  were  adduced  forthe  purpose  '  make  up  their  minds:  but,  if  they  wei 
of  iilving  a  specimen  of  the  morals  or  false,  as  he  believed  many  of  them  to  bi 
manners  of  the  people  of  England,  it  j  then  it  was  equally  the  dutyaf  tlie  Houi 
would  be  a  gross  exaggeration?  In  that  |  and  the  goveromenr,  to  cease  to  be  tnt 
aenae  liie  would  say,    that    the  aiotiea  i  led  bjF  tlieai,-  aad  to  dcikoy  tbeir-efica 


by  an  open  wad.  fMU  dbiU  of  Ubook 
U  they  slMvid  be  obnTiiiced,  that  the 
peopte  at.  him  had  been  greatly  mpoaed 
OD,  they  ought  to  eapoae  the  deception. 
Thottoriea  were  not  of  theoMelTet  proofs; 
neitbee^  id  one  cmo  out  of  ten,  were  they 
to  bo  credited,  at  to  the  existenoe  of  the 
facts  stated*  And  he  objected^  not  only 
to  the  eaafrgeration  of  these  West-Indian 
atoriesy  but  to  the  eternal  repetition  which 
the  country  had  bad  of  them.  The  source, 
reall V,  could  not  be  very  fertile  in  crimes, 
which  did  not  afford  a  greater  variety. 
Those  which  had  been  narrated  by  the 
hon.  meoibef  for  Weymouth  were  what 
la^ht  be  called  **  stoch  stories.*'  He  well 
remembered  frequently  to  hsYO heard  them 
before:  and  that  drcumstance  wassuffi« 
dent  to  induce  him  to  bdieve,  that  tho 
hon»  member  for  Weymouth,  in  searching 
for  ftcts  on  which  to  support  his  own 
theory,  had  been  disappointed.  Ho  had 
not  found  what  he  had  been  hunting  for ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  new  facts,  he  had 
consequently  been  driven  to  repeat  diose 
which  he  had  so  frequently  brought  for^ 
ward  on  other  occasions  of  a  similar  kiod. 
The  name  of  Hoggins,  for  instance,  in 
the  way  of  "grievance,  was  completely 
worn  out«  Who  erer  heard  of  a  debate 
Upon  colonial  leffislatioo,  in  which  the 
name  of  Huggins  had  not  been  repeatedly 
refisnredto?  Far  was  he  from  meaning 
to  contend,  that  the  state  of  slavery  was 
desirable  in  sodety.  He  never  could  think 
of  o&ring,or  maintaining  such  an  opinion; 
hot,  unfortunately,  we  had  that  sute  of 
societv  upon  our  hands,  and  it  was  our 
bounden  doty  to  deal  within  it  the  best 
way  we  were  able.  No  doubt,  where  men 
were  possessed  of  despotic  power,  it  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  man  to  abuse  it ; 
and,  no  doubt,  cases  of  cruelty  did  occur; 
but  it  was  both  unjust  and  useleis  to 
overstate  them.  The  use  of  the  whip 
had  been  spoken  of  in  such  terras  by  some 
gentlemen,  as  to  make  any  person  bdieve 
tkat  it  was  in  constant  practioe  in  the 
West*India  colonies,  and  that  it  wss  al- 
ways used  as  the  means  of  forcing  the 
unhappy  slaves  to  their  labour.  But,  if 
soch  were  the  Case,  the  use  of  the  whip 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  West-India  colo* 
nies,  for  it  was  used  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  same  way  as  in  our 
ishindsk  The  overseer,  or  driver,  hdd  it 
as  he  superintended  the  work:  he  used 
is  when  his  Ihooght  it  was  called  for ;  and, 
if  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  a  harsh  or 
feffodoua  temper,  the  odds  weie,  thnt  he 


woukl  ofVeal  use  it  isBprepeilv.  IndMr 
in  some  cases,  they  needed  onW  to  inqninl 
into  the  temper  of  the  indii>idua)|-  tf> 
know  the  frequency  or  the  duralion  ei 
the  punishment  he  impoied« 

In  what  he  was  saying,  he  waa  not:atrt 
tempting  to  make  out  •  case  fcr  that 
masters.  All  he  wished  was,  to.  jmyrasai 
the  House  and  the  public  with  the  Im^ 
portance  of  the  case  under  their  oom*<i 
deration.  Nothing,  he  waa  aware^  offendedt 
the  abolitionists  so  much,  as  to  aasienlat^ 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our  WesW' 
India  colonies^  dtlier  moral  or  physioaV 
with  that  of  any  portion  of  the  aubjecte 
of  our  own,  or  of  any  oth«r  country^. 
Nevertheleas,  it  waa  impossible  not  ta 
remember,  that  the  whip,  so  much  decricid^' 
was  used,  and  the  use  of  it  defended,  battr 
in  our  army  and  our  navy ;  and,  when  thfr 
propriety  of  ita  use  became  a  subject  of 
discussion,  what  was  urged,  in  behalf  of. 
it,  by  respectable  officers,  of  honour  amL 
experience  I  The  answer  to  any  objee^ 
tion  was-^  We  want  very  seldom  to  is*, 
flict  the  punishment,  but  if  yon  deprpw. 
US  of  the  power  to  inflict  it  altogether^, 
we  cannot  maintain  disd|>line  among  thw 
soldiers  and  sailors.*'  If,  then,  without, 
the  occasional  application  of  this  coercion, 
we  could  not  deal  with  Englishmen,  en«« 
lighted  by  education  and  bred  up  ia  pdn* 
ciples  of  order,  bow  waait  to  beeappoaed: 
that  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  HBtbeeen<*; 
trd  of  men  so  uneducated  and  so  ignorant, 
as  were  the  negroes  ?  He  fully  agreed* 
in  the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  humanityt> 
of  suffering  no  punishment  to  take  platBOy* 
until  tome  time  subsequent  to  the  oienoe.- 
committed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  posii^ 
bility  of  mischief  bdng  done  in  suddens 
anger ;  but  he  .was  by  no  means  prepased^ 
to  sav,  that  the  punisbaient  of  the  whipfc 
could  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

In  stairaing,  however,  as  he  did,  opi*' 
posed  to  the  views  of  the  party  who  mighC: 
be  termed  the  frjends   of  abolition,   he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  any  how  rather^ 
than  favoutably  of  the  course  which  had< 
been  pursued  by  his  majesty-V  mimstera.- 
The  conduct  of  the  governntent,  and- 
especially  of  the  right  hon.  aeeretary  who 
haid  opened  the  debate,  was,  in  his  opiaimiy ' 
open  to  all  the  objectiona  which  had  b^n 
made  to  it  by  his  hon.  friends,  the  mem»* 
hers  for  Braosberand  Weymontb.    The- 
conduot  of  his  majesty's  govemmenc  ap 
pearod  to  him  alike  defident  Mo-courane 
and  in  pditieal  candour.    He  thoughs 
^kf  «u§geatiais.of  the  sight  hon^  aacrslafy « 
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perfectly  good,  •■  r^arded  the  arrange-  |  to  which  the  children  bom  after  «  cctW 
nent  to  be  adopted,  lay.  at  Trinidad,  period  were  to  be  free.  If  that  propM 
It  wai  dning  a  great  deal,  but  nni  more  tion  thould  be  carried  into  efiect.  the  ii 
ihan  might  be  done  coniiatenily  with  tereati  of  the  ownera  would  be  material 
•afety ;  and  l)e  hoped  that  it  would  lead  changed.  The;  would  then  poaaeaa  oni 
to  the  end  which  all  gentlemen  loolted  a  life  interest  in  the  labour,  and  not  tfa 
fprward  to*  though  lome  were  anxiout  lo  natural  livea  of  their  alavet;  and  the  in 
■nive  at  it  more  ipeedily  than  other*—  !  tereat  of  the  owner  in  the  children  woul 
namelj^,  the  eTentual  emancipation  of  the  '  be  totally  deatroyed.  Who,  then,  wout 
alarea  in  our  coloniei.  But,  we  muit  not  |  lake  care  of  them  {  Not  the  planten 
take  up  any  Utopian  view  or  ayiicm.  '  for  they  would  poaieai  no  intereat  in  then 
We  must  take  the  world  a*  we  found  it.  j  The  countrjr  muit  take  on  itaelf  tbe  bni 
We  mud  deal  with  the  coloniea,  not  aa  !  then  of  their  protection  and  educatioi 
if  they  were,  or  couM  be,  what  we  mtalit    and  would  be  neceaiiuted  to  export 


;  but  B>  they  were  in  their  pre- 
ini  what  he  objected 


hev  wen 
wi«h  taem; 
•ant  pre«licaraent 

to  waa,  that  we  were  not  acting  fairly 
candidly  by  tho  West-India  proprietors. 
We  did  not  tpcak  out.  We  told  only  part 
«r  our  caie.  The  fact  wa«,  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  dilute  of  the  whip,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  aunday  markett,  was 
•want  to  operaie  only  in  the  way  of  an 
Mitering-wedfte.  If  government  came 
forward  plainly  and  said  to  the  Weat-India 
proprietor,  *>  do  theae  ihinga,"  or  "  do 
aucfa  thinga,  and  with  this  we  will  be  con- 
tanl,"  then  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  must 
be  imprudent  not  at  once  to  auent  to  the 
propoial :  but  when  it  woi  plain,  that  an 
oppoute  coarae  of  policy  wai  to  be  pur- 
•ued,  and  that  the  fact  of  any  concestion 
baTing  been  obtained  to-day,  wai  only  to 
be  mads  an  argument  fordanandingaaroe 
farther  conceuion  lo-morrow,  then  he 
thought  the  inhabitant  of  Jamaica  had  a 
right  to  My  to  thii  country,  "  I  will  not 
yield  a  tingle  inch  of  ground.  I  will  not 
treat  with  you.  I  hare  a  legitlature  of  my 
•WD  ;  and  on  the  power  of  that  legitlalure 
I  will  rely.  You  are  stronger  than  I  am  ; 
and,  if  you  chute  to  do  an  act  of  violence, 
1  cannot  help  it ;  but,  if  you  do  overcome 
me,  it  shall  be  by  violence  alone.  Your 
mode  of  dealing  ii  not  candid,  and  I  will 
therefore  have  no  treaty  wiih  you." 

And  again,  it  wai  wocth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Weit-India  colonisit  had 
no  fair  play  upon  either  side.  There  were 
gentlemen — and  hit  hon.  friends,  the  mem- 
bers fur  Bramber  and  Weymouth,  were 
among  the  number — who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the   plan   now    proposed,    but 

wiahed  for  a   still   more   rapid    measure  i  take  for  their  benefit:  no  regulali 
towards  emancipation  ;  but  none  of  them  I  she  adopt  for  their  improvement 
she  goaded   us  on   to  a  measui 


alated  iu  precite  termg  what  measure 
was  that  they  wanted.  The  plan  of  the 
right  hon,  secretary  differed  also  from  the 
pin  proposed  by  lord  Bathurtti  it  pre- 
foBted  one  more  violent,  aad  tccordiag 


larce  number  of  wet  and  dry  nurses. 

He  was  anxious  that  iheplan  of  the  righ 
hon.  secretary  should  be  pursued,  wberere 
we  had  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  i 
and,  where  we  had  not,  tluit  it  should  b 
itrungty  recommended:  and,  in  that  caai 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  propoa 
tion  were  to  meet  with  general  approb) 
tion  and  adoption.  What  he  mainly  con 
plained  of  wag,  that  the  House  went  oi 
seasion  after  aeseion,  discussing  the  quel 
tion,  without  doing  any  thing  whicJi  wi 
calculated  to  set  it  definitively  at  reai 
The  only  course  for  the  government  o 
this  couQlTy  to  pursue  wai|  to  make  auci 
declaration  aa  both  blacks  and  white 
could  equally  understand;  and  then,  an 
not  till  then,  would  there  be  tome  probt 
bility  of  their  living  in  amity  with  eac 
other.  The  House  would  do  well  to  re 
member  tbe  immense  value  of  our  West 
India  islands  j  their  natural  connexioi 
with  America ;  and  the  power  which  the; 
gave  their  possessors  over  the  comraerc 
of  this  country,  through  the  seas  in  wbici 
they  lay.  For  himself,  he  was  quite  con 
vinced,  that  if  the  colonies  should  eve 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  ihe  blacki 
they  would,  in  fact,  be  thrown  into  (hi 
hands  of  America  — of  America,  wh< 
would  then  cease  to  be  the  second  mari 
time  power  in  the  world !  The  conduc 
of  that  power  he  must  cotitiJer  as  bein) 
veryequivocsl.  While  she  was  conttantl; 
calling  upon  us  to  do  something  for  th 
amelioration  of  the  slaves  in  our  own  co 
lonies,  she  was  greatly  negligent  of  tin 
condition  of  those  slaves,  as  they  exi«te< 
territories.     No  step  did  sin 

wbil. 


■ 


ill  probability,  have  the  efiec 
of  throwing  tbe  whole  of  the  islands  int 
the  hands  of  the  blacks. 
To  conclude :  If  tbe  Mval  and  com 
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meroial  prosperity :  of  this  country  d&> 
pendedy  as  much  as  he  believed  it  to  do, 
on  the  West-Iodia  colonies,  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  earnestly  beseeching 
the  House  to  take  no  proceeding,  except 
upon  distinct  and  positive  grounds.  If  it 
were  capable  of  being  shown  to  him,  that 
those  colonies  could  not  be  maintained 
without  the  abominations  which  were 
stated  to  exist  in  them,  he  should  cer* 
tainly  say,  notwithstanding  their  immense 
value,  <*  let  them  be  given  up  altogether." 
But,  he  thought  the  House  was  bound  to 
see  clearly,  that  such  was  the  fact,  before 
they  pledged  themselves  to  any  thing  de- 
cisive on  the  subject  But,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  compensation— which,  if 
it  came  to  the  point,  however,  would  be 
found  of  such  an  enormous  amount  as 
positively  to  frighten  the  country  to  look 
at — the  House  ought  to  feel,  that  it  was 
dealing  with  no  trifling  interest.  We.  had 
petitions  enough  on  the  table,  and  every 
one  knew  the  efforts  by  which  those  peti- 
tions were  procured ;  and  some  of  them 
certainly  went  so  far  as  to  bint  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  compensation.  But,  if 
once  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
was  correctly  understood — if  once  it  was 
fairly  explained  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  they  must  go  on  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  malt  tax,  and  the  leather 
tax,  and  the  salt  tax,  and  the  window 
tax,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  hundred 
and  fifty .  millions  sterling  to  the  West- 
India  proprietors,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion money,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
the  petitions  on  the  table  of  the  House 
would  very  sensibly  diminish  in  number. 
It  was  his  sincere  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  majesty^s  government  not 
to  dally  and  temporize  with  the  question ; 
but  tq  decide  it  once  for  all,  and  settle  it 
fpr  ever.  If  there  was  d anger  in  the  de- 
cision, they  ought  to  meet  it  manfully, 
and  look  it  boldly  in  the  face.  They 
ought  to  take  a  plain,  manly,  and  decided 
course  upon  the  question  ;  and  confident 
he  was,  that  if  they  adopted  such  a  course, 
the  House  and  the  country  would  support 
them  in  it. 

.  Mr.  Secreterr  Peel  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  made 
a  most  severe  charge  against  his  majesty's 
government,  and  indeed  had  broadly  pro- 
nounced its  condemnation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  hflfve  produced  a  very  powerful 
effect,  if  the.  hon.  gentleman  s  own  ad- 
xnissionsy  as  he  wen(  ooi  had jiot  afforded 


a  complete  and  successful  refutation  of 
every  tittle  of  it.  Arguing  only  op  thai 
hon.  member's  own  admissions,  and  re« 
ferring,  indeed,  to  his  own  propositions, 
the  House  would  see,  that,  whatever  charge 
the  hon.  member  might  at  first  have 
brought  against  his  majesty's  government^ 
he  had  ultimately  absolved  it  from  any. 
This  being  the.case,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  only  to  detain  the  House  very 
shortly  on  the  question.  The  boo.  geiH 
tleman,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  admitted 
every  thing  that  the  government  of  tbii 
country  could  desire  him  to  admit.  The 
hon.  gentleman  began  his  speech  by  de» 
scribing  the  colonies  as  being  in. a  dreadful 
condition,  as  he  alleged,  in  consequence  of 
the  discussions  that  had  saken  place  ia 
that  House.  He  admitted  that  thepower 
exercised  in  those  colonies  by  the  masters 
over  the  slaves  was  liable  to  great 
abuse.  He  spoke  of  the  Anti^Sl^very 
Society,  sitting  in  London  and  seiiding.oot 
missionaries  whose  conduct  •  endangered, 
the  property  and  the  lives  of  the  planters. 
And,  under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  .that  the 
government  of  this  country  ought  to  adopt 
some  positive  and  distinct  course.  Some-? 
thing,  he  said,  ought  to  be  done,  to  settle, 
the  question  for  ever«  But,  the  hon.  gen-^' 
tleman  should  have  .gone,  further,  and 
stated  what  that  something  was.  The- 
hon.  gentleman  admitted  the  dangers  o£ 
despotism  generally — he.  admitted  the: 
dancers  of  domestic  despotism  in  par«» 
ticuTar—  and  he  likewise  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
which  placed  tne  lives  and  the  property  of 
the  colonists  in  danger.  Under  tblese  cir- 
cumstances it  avowedly  was,  that  the  go-^ 
vernment  of  this  country  was  called  upon 
to  act. 

llie  hon.  member  for  Taunton  insisted, 
that  there  ought  to  be  **some  under* 
standing."  Now,  it  was  a  mighty  easy, 
thing  to  assert,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  understanding;  but  gentlemen; 
who  were  so  decided  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  come  forward  and-  say,  what  that 
**  understanding"  ought  to  be.  There  were: 
only  three  courses  which  the  government 
of  this  country  had  to  pursue.  It  might, 
decline  all  mterference  m  the  matter,  and: 
leave  the  plaoters,  the  negroes,  .and  the; 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  fight  the  battlei 
out  between  themselves..  Would  areso^^ 
lution  like  that.be  accepuble  to  the  hon. - 
member  for  Taunton?  Was  tbegoiem- 
meutjQot  only  to  decline  all.  interteceoo^ 
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Wt  to  Mi  Iteir  turn.  In  M«»  mgtdtm  aU 
teratiott  andivproi^iBentf  and  to  abftain 
from  praeoaifig  or  McooiRicndkig  any 
iMng  f  would  the  hoo.  mrtleman  ap* 
prove  of  auch  o  course  ^  Wlij,  proKabnf 
oois  becaote  the  hom^  geBtleuian  adfliiiUed« 
tKat  much  alteration^  nod  much  gradoal 
iBpro^ement  ofihe  condiden  of  the  tloveei 
were  deeirable.  The  only  qaettion, 
tiieoy  waf|  how  oould  that  aroeltoratkm  be 
el^ed  ?  fiat,  there  waa  a  third  coarse 
whicte  tlie  government  anight  parsue,  upon 
fke  preaeot  question.  It  anight  resohre 
to  legislate  altogether  for  the  coloniea— • 
to  tdce  the  measures  necessary  entirely 
mio  their  own  hands ;  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  those  colonies  which  had 
legtsbtures  of  their  oam,  and  those  which 
were  immediatelT  under  the  control  oi 
this  covntry.  Would  tliat  course  be  ao- 
aaptsble  to  the  hon.  member  far  Taunton  ? 
WhTi  again,  probably  not ;  for  a  portion 
of  bis  speech  had  been  occapied  in 
Aowiag  the  folly  of  such  a  line  of  conduct. 

•  Thoonly  rematoin^  eonrse,  then,  was  that 
preciae  couiie  which  goiwrnment  had 
•urstiedy  and  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  had  taken  much  pains  and  time 
to  show  was  the  very  wisest  ttiat  could  pos« 
albly  hare  beeik  pursued.  In  those  colo- 
nies  aa  to  which  the*  crown  had  a  distinct 
light  of  legislation,  gorernment  had  re- 
aMved  to  commence  an  example,  arbich  it 
was  hoped  treuld  soon  be  followed  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  legislate  for  them* 
aelves*  When  the  hon.  member  for 
Tauoteo  oeouscd  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  want  of  manliness  and  resolu- 
tioa,  and  ^f  not  having  done  any  thin^ 
deoisifo,  he  would- ask  the  hon.  gentle- 
iiiaa,  f^om  what  jsther  ouarter  any  de- 
ini^re  or  iateihgfnt  plan  had  eriginsted  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  com  plained, 
that  ibinisters  did  not  state  the  whole  of 
Ihetr  iatentioas  upon  the  subject  at  once 
•*4heC  they  did  not  demand  so  much,  or 
aoch  thiagSt'Ond  say,  <Mliis  demand  shall 
be  the  lata.'*  Why,  surely,  gOTsmment 
ooold  give  no«uoh  a  pledge,  because  such 

•  pledge  wcfttld  bo  io  direct  opposition  to 
m  sound  and  reasonable  policy.  Surely, 
upon  second  reflection,  he  coukl  not  re« 
oommead  soch  a  course.  W{iatl  when 
the  govemmenc  Ibimd  that  the  alterations 
they  had  proposed  were  practicable— 4hat 
oeriaiii  iasptfavements  had  taken  place-^ 
that  the  geocnD  condition  of  tlie  negroes 
wasameheroted  ■and  when  the  boo.  roem- 
ber  odmittod  those  imprevements,   and 

•chnowlodysd  the  oapitoity  ef  the 


negroes  for  ftirther  imtprotowMtot,  mfeNk 
they  to  bo  obGged  to  staaA  iiHI  la  tiM 
good  worky  oa  aeeount  of  the  pMg«  f  hof 
had  given  to  the  inastersr  TW  totfj 
member  for  Taunton  muat  say  yea,  or  Jdo 
argument  weat  far  nothing.  From  th# 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  TawntOir/ 
in  oppoakion  to  the  course  tdten  by  mw 
vemment,  he  waa  warranted  m  deolartn^ 
that  coarse  to  be  the  only  udk  and  prao«' 
tksble  one  that  could  have  been  jraraaed/ 

The  hon.  member  for  Bransber  had 
likewise  recommended,  that  a  decisive  Imw 
of  conduct  shoald  be  pursued  bf  the  ^o^ 
vernosent ;  but  that  oeeisive  line  ho  bad' 
not  thought  proper  x%  mark  out.    Sorely^- 
the  hen.  member  wedd  not  adviae  a  toii^ 
disregard    of  the   colonial   Wlslatiireal 
And  yet  it  seemed  aor  for  that  hon^meilw' 
ber  had  commenced  hia  speech  by  es<< 
presslag  bis  emira  waat  of  conAdeoce  iii^ 
the  conduct  of  the  celonia]  legislacores*' 
If  that  distrust  were  weN^oonded,  the  cas« 
of  the  negroes  was,  indeed,  ahnost  hope-' 
less;  for  even  if  a  statute  should  be  passed 
in  this  country,  how  coold  that  sratwfe  be^ 
carried  into  eftet  wjtbeat  their  asBlstoooef- 
Suppose  the  parUament  wefo  to  mako  •* 
regulation  for  the  education  of  the  skvea^' 
what  security  could  fhey  haVe  that  it^ 
would  be  rendered  beneiciat  ^  If  penaltlea' 
were   to  be  imposed,  who  would  levy 
them  ?     Was  it  not  for  better,  then,  M 
would  ask,  for  the  sake  of  the  slave himsetl^* 
to  coiKiliate  than  to  estrange  those  aw- 
thorities,  witboat  whose  assistanceit  waa^ 
impossible  to  do  any  thing  important  ia- 
his  fovoar  ?     If  metiers  reidiy  stood  as  the* 
hon.  member  for  Bramber  represented' 
them  to  sund,  he  would  afirm,  that  it  irsa> 
impossible  to  enaet  laws  in  Englsnd,  and 
rely  upon  their  being  obeyed  by  the  co* 
looial  legislatures.    And,  if  it  was  to  be 
argued,  that  we  ooght,  in  that  ease,  to 
supersede  such  authorhies,  and  to  send  out' 
fresh  officers  and  evea  troo^is,  to  carry  our* 
orders  into  execution,  sach  a  coarse  be* 
would  fearlessly  say— aad  few,  lie  bcAiev-^ 
ed,  weuld  be  found  to  ceanradict  hiiD— #aa' 
likely  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  benc^cM' 
to  the  slave  population  in  the  W^est  indfiea.' 

But  such,  happily,  was  noj^  the  tiotore 
of  the  proposition  of  his  right  hoo«  frieml^ 
the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afatin  ;* 
founded  as  it  was  on  intimate  and  perfefct^ 
knowl^ge  of  aH  the  circumstances  Of  the^ 
case,  and  urged  as  it  had  been  with  af^  that' 
ability  and  eloquence,  which  so  peCuKarfy* 
distingoished  his  right  hon.  friends  That' 
propeakioa  was^  aa  it-appaarod  io  him^ 
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,tfie  true  practical  and  beneficial  one.    It 

.marked  the  animus  with  which  the  English 
l^vemment  was  proceeding:  it  proved 
their  disposition,  where  there  was  no  ques- 

.  tion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  and  it 
imposed  nothing  on  the  colonies  having 
Iq^ishitures  of  their  own,  while  it  ofiered 
them  the  benefit  of  an  example  and 
A  warning.  He  earnestly  implored  the 
House  to  trust  to  the  force  of  that  example; 
satisfied  as  be  was,  that,  as  soon  as  the  first 
moment  of  irritation  should  have  subsided, 
the  colonists,  who  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  England  in  blood  and  in  in- 
terest, and  who  felt  justly  proud  at  sharing 
generally  in  her  laws  and  lier  institutions, 

,  would  cheerfully  adopt  those  measures 
which  appeared  the  most  effectual  for  the 
improvement  and  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  slave  population. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  his  hope  of 

,  the  active  anil  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  was,  he  confessed, 
extremely  small;  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  right  hon*  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign    aflbirs   seemed    to   entertain    a 

.  directly  opposite  opinion  from  that  which 
the  right  non.  gentleman  had  expressed 
last  session,  when  the  subject  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  upon  that 
occasion  declared,  that  **  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  colonial  legislatures, 
A  full  and  fair  co-operation.  And," 
added  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  **  being 
as  much  averse  by  habit,  as  I  am  at  this 

.  moment  precluded  by  duty,  from 
mooting  imaginary  points,  and  looking  to 
the  solution  of  extreme,  though  not  im-> 
possible  questions,  I  must  add,  that  any 
resistance  which  might  be  manifested  to 
the  express  and  declared  wishes  of  parlia- 
ment, any  resistance, I  mean,  whichshouid 
partake,  not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy, 
would  create  a  case  (a  case,  however, 
which  1  sincerely  trust  will  never  occur) 
upon  which  his  Majesty's  government 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to 
parliament  for  counsel.^' 

Now,  what  were  the  meetings,  and  the  reso* 
lotions  which  had  recently  passed  at  those 
meetings,  but  contumacy,  the  most  direct 
and  positive?  And  yet  the  right  hon.secre- 
tary  had  not  comedown  to  parliament  to 
askforits  counsel  and  assistance,  but  to  ex- 
press his  conviction,  that  the  colonial  legis- 
latures will,  at  no  distant  time,  be  con- 
vinced of  the  reasonableness  of  the  mea- 
sures recommended  to  their  adoption,  and 
wJlprepare  themaelvei  to  act,  by  their 


own  power  and  discretion,  consonantly  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  assist  in  life 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  thdr 
slaves. 

It  had  been  urged,  and  was  made  a 
main  argument,  by  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  the  very 
discussion  of  the  subject  m  England  teno- 
ed  to  light  up  the  flames  of  discord  in  the 
West-India  islands,  and  that  the  insurrcc- 
tion  which  had  lately  broken  out  ih  some 
ofthei8lands,mightbe  traced  to  the  debates 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject.  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  would 
deny,  however,  in  the  most  positive  termt, 
that,  upon  principle,  discussion  could  hatre 
produced  any  such  effects ;  and  roust 
ascribe  the  disorders  which  had  occurred 
to  causes  of  a  very  different  description. 
To  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Deme- 
rara.  Had  honourable  members  seen  the 
last  report  which  had  been  made  by  the  re- 
gistrar of  slaves  for  that  settlement  .^  Did 
the  House  know,  that,  since  the  previous 
report  of  that  officer,  the  number  of  deaths 
among  the  negroes  in  Demerara  had  bt^n 
5,200,  while  the  number  of  births  amount- 
ed only  to  8,500;  and  yet  the  numb^ 
of  slaves  in  that  island  had  increased  f  If 
he  were  asked  how  that  could  be  possible, 
he  answered  by  declaring,  that  the  number 
had  been  increased  by  importation,  not- 
withstanding the  late  act.  To  that  cause, 
and  to  the  over-working  and  maltreating 
of  the  slaves,  and  to  other  causes  equally 
striking,  the  recent  disorders^  in  Demerara 
were  to  be  attributed ;  increased  probably 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  systetoi  of 
Dutch  law,  which  was  still  in  use  in  that* 
island,  was  incomparably  the  most  barbar- 
ous and  arbitrary ;  and  that  a  door  was 
eflectually  opened  to  fresh  importation, 
by  the  permission  which  was  granted  to 
transfer  slaves  from  the  several  islands  to 
the  continent. 

He  really  could  not  lielp  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  the  speech  which  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  TauntOn,had  made 
last  session,  together  with '  the  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  on  the  present 
eveninff,  had  and  would  prov6  infinitely 
more  fatal  to  the  case  which  bis  hon. 
friend  espoused,  than  that  of  any  of  the 
opponents  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
was,  he  repeated,  in  the  melancholv  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  that  we  should  alone 
look  for  the  true  ciiuies  of  the  recent 
insurrections.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  our  feUow  creatures  were, 
practically^  deprived  of  the  main  blessings 
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clUMi  of  danger!  attending  thia  qoeat 
which  it  mat  tnott  den'rwle  to  st< 
namely,  thedaneeri  of  precipitation  on 
one  lide,  and  tnedanf^'cn  of  procraati 
lion  on  the  other.  ThedifficultjwaB,tO|i 
sue  a  prudent  courae  betwen  tfie  t 
extremes.  He  waa  perftctly  aatuG 
with  the  principlei  which  tlw  right  h< 
lecretary  had  laid  down,  and  eonfiden 
tnuted  that,  neither  by  tbe  right  h 
gentleman  himtelft  cor  by  the  Ho 
of  Commona  (should  that  Houae  adi 
thein>,  would  thoae  pn'nciplea  ever 
abandoned ;  for  ii  would  indeed  b« 
e«erla«ting  diigrace  oa  parliament, 
icandalaua  outrage  on  tbe  rights  k 
comforts  of700,000  of  our  fallow  creator 
and  Bo  indelible  stain  on  the  character 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  on 
msjetty's  government,  if  thoaeprindpl 
once  sanctioned  and  recogniied,  sboi 
ever  be  lurrendercd.  He  trusted  evi 
that  something  more  might  be  done 
accelerate  the  emancipation  of  tbe  slav 
for  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  i 
argument  which  he  bad  taken  the  libe 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  emancipafi< 
complete  emancipation,  waa  the  oe 
system  to  which  we  could  loolc,  la  tl 
which  would  put  ao  cod  to  iheir  aqff 
ings.  If  it  were  intended  to  keen  t 
negro  population  qutel,  it  waa  absolul 
necessary  that  a  hope  should  be  held  o 
that  emancipation  would  take  plw 
gradually,  indeed,  but  certainly. 

He  had  a  penoaal  as  well  as  a  pub 
interest  in  tbe  present  quettion ;  and,  frt 
his  acquaintance  with  West-India  affiii 
he  had  had  constant  opportonitiei  of  i 
certaining  what  the  ^cts  respecting 
really  were.  It  was  not  therefbre  the  nu 
declaration  of  a  visionary,  when  he  remai 
ed,  that  (o  thii  conduaion  he  had  cor 
after  the  best  consideraiionhehadbeen  at 
to  bestow  on  tbe  subject ;  namely,  that 
was  decidedly  the  interest  of  the  propr 
tors  of  plantations  in  the  Wett  In^ea, 
join  heart  and  hand  with  his  Majesi; 
ministers,  in  the  eaeculioa  of  their  soggi 
lions,  with  a  view  to  eSecl  a  complete  i 
form  in  the  existing 'system,  and  to 
the  negroes  for  the  condition  of  fr 
labourers  aa  soon  aa  possible  ;  when  ibm 
proprietors  would  be  relieved  from - 
those  apprehensiona  to  which  they  w( 
now  so  perpetually  and  so  justly  liab 
He  must  also  aay  tnat  be  sincerely  wiafa 
that  the  West-India  interest,  and  ea| 
cially  the  colonial  assamblies.  would  t 
dearour  to  bring  « lillh  n 


;  for,  aa  matters  at  present 
slooditherewasnolhingtoprevent  husband 
and  wife  and  child,  from  being  separated, 
by  sate,  from  one  another.  Added  to 
this,  the  incompetency  of  slaves  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  lert  ihst 
whole  class  of  population  in  the  West 
Indies  entirely  destitute  ofprotection. 
He  waa  aware  how  diincult  a  thing  it 
.  was,  to  legislate  effectually  for  these  poor 
creatures.  Good  laws  might  be  enscted  for 
the  purpose  of  benefitiing  their  condition  ; 
but,  witn  a  slave  populoiion,  how  were  the 
means  to  be  fnuno,  of  executing  them  ? 
And  this  very  difficulty  foimcd  one  of  his 
main  objections  to  the  existence  of  a  slave 
population  at  all.  Even  in  this  country, 
the  moment  a  man  was  deprived  of  his 
freedom  and  put  into  conbnemenl,  under 
civil  or  criminal  process,  ho<r  very  difficult 
it  was  to  frame  any  laws  tufficiently  subtile 
to  protect  him  from  tyranny  and  oppret- 
sion.  What,  then,  could  be  expected  in 
the  West  Indie*,  where  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  stood  in  (be  same  con- 
dition, subject  further  to  the  feeling 
.  against  him  on  account  of  his  colour  7 
Not  only  must  it  be  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impossible,  ever  to  get  evidence  of  an 
'  onnce  committed  against  them;  but, 
where  was  a  jury  to  be  found  who  would 
give  an  impartial  verdict — if  he  happened 
to  be  a  white  man — against  the  offender  ? 
.  He  was  sorry  therefore  to  say,  that  the 
.  knowledge  of  this  feeling,  and  the  obvious 
impossibility  of  eradicating  it,  prevented 
him  from  entertBining  any  sanguine 
.  expectation,  while  the  population  of 
the  West  Indies  continued  slaves,  with 
respect  to  the  success  of  any  system  of 
legislation,  having  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

But,  because    tbe  friends  of  abolition 
were  unable  to  carry  their  utmost  vrishea 
hiCo  effect,  did  he   thence '  infer  that  they 
were  to   remain   idle,   and  do   nothing  ? 
Far  from  it.     Someihing  might,  no  doubt, 
be  effected.     He  cordially  approved  of  ail 
the  propositions  of  the  right  hon,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  ;  who,  per- 
haps, would  allow  him  to  suggest  another 
'  benefit  which  might  be  extended  to  the 
n^ro,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  right 
.  bdn.  secretary  bad  that  evening   reconi- 
.  mended.     Why  should  the  onus  of  prov- 
;  ing  biq  freedom  be  put  upon  the  black 
.  nan,  instead  of  the  onus  of  proving  that  he 
_  belonged  to  another  being  thrown  on  the 
'  ^dividual    by  whom    he  waa  claimed  ? 
'  Uiyiealionabi;,    there    were  two    gre«t 
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taoderation  to  the  consideration  of  thia 
impor^Qt  subject.  He  wished  them  not 
to  delay  doing  what  they  ought,  until 
the  necessity  for  so  doing  was  thrust  upon 
them.  He  wished  they  would  not  con- 
tinue to  inflame  the  negroes  by  speeches 
in  those  assemblies,  tending  to  snatch 
awa^  all  hope  from  them,  and  to  do  more  to 
excite  insurrection,  than  had  ever  been 
done  by  speeches  made  in  the  British  par- 
liamenL  He  would  confidently  ask  any 
hon.  member,  whatever  his  opinion  upon 
the  general  question  might  be,  whether 
he  could  for  a  moment  believe  it  possible, 
that  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Bramber,  or  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Weymouth,  would  have  half  the  effect 
on  the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  produce  one  half  the  ill-feeling  and 
faot%lood,  as  the  harangues  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colonial  assemblies  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  the  speeches  of  those  who 
tiold  out  rational  liberty  and  happiness  to 
the  unfortunate  slaves,  should  do  as  much 
to  excite  their  discontent,  as  the  speeches 
of  those  who  were  liolding  out  to  tnem  the 
assurance  of  perpetual  wretchedness  and 
slavery?  Of  this  he  was  quite  satisfied, 
that  tne  lansuage  which  had  gone  forth 
from  some  oi  the  members  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  in  the  West  Indies,  would,  if 
it  was  to  be  continued,  bring  down  in- 
evitable destructiou  on  those  assemblies. 
Let  them  not  say,  when  the  blow  fell, 
that  the  mischief  was  owing  to  speeches 
which  had  been  made  in  the  English  par- 
liament I 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tional Church  Establishment  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  approvetl  of  the  system,  and 
trusted  that  the  individuals  selected  would 
consider  it  their  especial  duty  to  attend 
to  the  instruction  or  the  negro  population. 
He  cautioned  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
government  against  entering  into  too 
strong  bonds  upon  this  subject,  with  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  With 
respect  to  the  subject  of  Missionaries,  he 
did  not  clearly  understand  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  reply  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  place  the  matter  beyond 
tne  reach  of  doubt.  Were  those  mis- 
sionaries to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  establishment?  He  trusted  they! 
were  to  be  considered  as  being  under  the 
same  control  as  the  sects  to  which  they 
belonged  were  in  this  country.    He  did 


not  expect  that  any  exclusion  of  the 
missionaries,  was  to  be  attempted.  God 
forbid  that  any  thing  of  the  sort  should 
be  in  contemplation !     Such  a  proceeding 

Sould  be  the  height  of  injustice — the 
bight  of  ingratitude — towards  a  body  of 
men^to  whom  he  would  say  (in  spite  of- 
the  obloquy  that  had  been  cast  on  them) 
the  country  was  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions. The  missionaries  had  worked  han'i 
and  alone  in  the  field — Alone  had  they 
borne  the.  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day— 
They  had  exposed  themselves  to  all  de« 
scriptions  of  hardships  and  privations — 
they  had  gone  on  struggling  with  the 
most  adverse  circumstances ;  and,  if  any 
ray  of  light  had  broken  in  upon  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  poor  negroes,  to  the 
missionaries  was  the  praise  due  for  the 
unspeakable  benefit.  Their  time,  their 
labour,  their  health,  their  prospects  of 
worldly  happiness,  they  haa  cheerfully 
sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  achieving  the 
good  work.  To  them  was  the  praise  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  country  due. 
He  cared  not  whether  they  were  Metho- 
dists,  or  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  or  Pres« 
byterians,  or  by  which  of  the  numerous 
names  distinguishing  the  religious  sects  of 
the  country,  they  were  called.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  they  were  Christians,  ^ 
and  that  they  had  nobly  and  fearlessly, 
discharged  their  duty  towards  their  fellow 
creatures.  The  time  would  speedily  co'rae, 
when  it  would  be  the  duty  of  parliainent 
to  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
charges,  which,  with  or  without  founda* 
tion,  had  been  brought  against  them.  He 
would  not,  by  a  single  expression,  antici- 
pate the  merits  of  the  .question,  which 
would  then  undergo  discussion :  but  this 
he  would  say,  with  respect  to  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  that  if  faults  they  had  com- 
mitted, those  faults,  whatever  they  were, 
had  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  conduct 
of  the  white  populatidn  in  the  same  Island. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  to  see  tha 
various  and  manifold  evils  which  had  been ' 
predicted  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
counteracted,  by  the  right  hon.  secretary 
coming  forward  and  holding  out  spme 
hope  to  the  slave,  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant,  when  the  negroes  would  be 
enabled  to  put  forth  their  claim  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  of  a  free  and 
rational  government,  l^or,  if  any  thmg 
could  materially  tend  to  preserve  the' 
peace  of  our  colonial  possessions,  to  as- 
suage the  heat  and  to  allay  the  irritation  • 
wliich  was  now  said  to  exist  upon  this  sub- 
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ject,  it  woult)  be  lome  assurance  from  the 
f[overncneot  at  home,  delivered  bj  the 
riglit  hon.  secreUr^,  that  the  ilare  might 
live  on,  io  the  sure  and  certain  hope,  that 
bia  feltem,  bcfoTe  long,  will  be  broken 
piecn.  With  pain  had  he  obserrcd,  that 
ac«ern1  gentlemen  who  had  spokeD  on  the 
Other  aide  of  the  queation,  were  anxioua 
to  eatort  from  the  right  hon.  aecreUry, 
abme  decided  expreaiion,  aa  to  the  ulti- 
mate ioienlion  ot  hig  majeiiy'a  govern- 
meni.  They  would  fain  aay,  "  Wo  will 
allow  you  ti)  go  thui  far ;  but  will  yov 
promiee  to  go  no  further  f  Why  cannol 
you  be  content  with  a  rnoderale  experi- 
nient !  Sec  tint  what  can  be  done  in  the 
king'a  coloniet :  and  trust  to  the  good 
tcaaii  of  the  cbloniul  ouembliei  to  follow 
the  example  you  intend  to  eet  thcni."  He 
hoped  the  tjght  hon.  gentleman  would 
make  no  tuch  conceition.  For,  wherever 
ths  government  of  ihi*  country  thould 
undertake  to  £top,  there  would  the  colonial 
Uicmblica  fix  their  Imiiu.  Trom  ihat 
momenti  the  dour  of  amelioration  would 
be  clused  for  ever ;  and  that  which  he  and 
the  country  at  large  most  of  all  deprecated 
would  be  CHlabiiahed  in  the  coluniei — 
namely,  permanent  and  inextinguishable 
davery. 

Mr.  WaUon  Taylor  said,  that  he  felt 
hinuelf  bound,  in  candour,  to  commence 
his  observation!  by  itating,  that  in  the 
way  of  property,  be  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  result  of  the  present  discus- 
sioM.  Not  lhat,  on  that  account,  he  was 
at  ell  inclined  to  lake  a  limited  and  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  but  that  he  felt  that 
hff  owed  great  and  awful  obligations  to 
the  negroes  themselves,  who  were  more 
immediately  interested  in  it  than  he  him- 
self wai.  Under  these  feelings  it  wai, 
lliat  he  had  always  acted,  in  the  mann^e- 
lAent  and  protection  of  the  negroes  livmg 
upnn  his  own  estates.  If  it  were  worth 
tpe  while  to  trouble  the  House  with  the 
details,  hecouldlproduce  them,  and  prove 
by  unquestionable  documents,  lhat  in 
every  one  of  the  numerous  orders  which 
he  had  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  he  had 
expressed  a  constant  care  and  anxiety  for 
the  comfortable  condition  of  the  negroes, 
whether  in  age  or  youth,  whether  in  tick- 
ness  or  health,  with  respect  to  their  diet, 
their  lodging,  their  clothing,  and  the  me- 
dicines requisite  for  them, 
.  He  should  probably  subject  himself  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration,  were  he  to 
s}aie  some  instances  of  the  dispi 


AmUaration  oflkt  CmuStim  ofA*  \X^i 
in  theie  respects.  He  would  tberaAii 
content  himself  with  stating,  that  he  hi 
laid  out— and  ho  waa  speakin^of  the  la 
eight  years — one  hundred  and  for^  thm 
sand  pounds — nearly  ITiOOQI.  a  jear- 
upon  the  negroes  on  his  estates.  H 
could,  therefore,  ssfely  and  conscienti 
ously  say,  that  he  was  wtthmit  thoae  feel 
ingt  of  a  mere  proprietor  oT  slnei,  wUc 
were  apt  to  be  charged  to  tbe  account  t 
those  who  were  circumstanced  aa  he  we 
He  was  ready  to  admit  the  natare  of  thi 
property  which  had  deroWed  upon  bin 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had  auceeede 
to  it.  He  might  haw  aa  much  r^ug 
nance  to  it,  in  the  abstract,  a*  any  othe 
gentleman  could  possibly  have.  But  b 
did  claim  this  much  credit  for  hiniaelf,  thi 
ha  had  done  all  that  he  could  by  poasUnlit 
contrive,  for  the  amelioration  of  tbe  coi 
dition  of  the  negroes;  and  that  no  otbi 
consideration  ofequal  weight,  withr^ar 


to  the  management  of  his  property,  be 
pressed  upon  bis  mind,  during  the  lai 
ten  years.    He  bad,  i 


moved  the  houses  of  a  band  of  neyroc 
from  the  sea  coast  to  ■  considerable  dis 
tance  inland,  because  of  some  great  in 
conveniences  which  were  to  be  dreadei 
from  their  former  utuation,  not  onl- 
with  regard  ^to  their  healtb   but    thel 

On  coming  down  to  the  Hoose  lbs 
evening,  he  (Tid  own  that  he  had  considei 
able  fears  as  to  the  course  about  to  b 
taken  by  his  msjeity'l  goTeroment.  Hi 
should  have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  ant 
distress  of  mind  at  finding  himself  node 
the  necessity  of  differing  in  senti 
racnt  with  his  right  hon  friend;  but,  how 
ever  painful  such  a  difTerence  might  hav 
been,  he  must  have  done  so,  had  not  th 
course  pursued  by  his  right  hon.  frieni 
been  remarkable  for  its  temperance  anc 
its  moderation,  end,  as  it  appeared  tobim 
well  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  colo 
nies.  Tbe  propositions  of  his  right  hon 
friend  should  have,  therefore,  his  heart; 
support.  He  concurred  in  the  large  an' 
liberal  views  which  had  been  taken  by  hi 
majesty's  government.  He  would. no 
say  that  they  had  acted  unjustly 
He  knew  that  they  were  incapable  o 
BO  acting.  He  thought  certainly,  that  i 
nation,  for  whose  benefit  and  advantage 
and  under  whose  laws,  the  great  mass  a 
this  property  had  been  called  into  exN 
tence,  were  the  resgonsibfe  authors  of  tli 
system;  and,  if  it  considered  itself  calle 


which  be  bad  shewn  towards  the  negroes  I  upontodoaaactofsoleroDdnty^iiigfBdu 
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ttllj  bringing  about  its  tbrogitiOBl  thai 
muion  would  not  think  of  doing  8o>  with- 
out ample  indemnification  for  the  sacri* 
fice  of  property  necessarily  made  by  indi- 
viduals  for  a  national  object.  He  did  not 
speak  from  motives  of  selfish  interest. 
There  must  always  be  great  difficulty  ib 
the  treatment  of  subjects  which  depended 
upon  great  principles*  The  object  now 
aimed  at  was  unquestionably  good  in  it- 
self; but  the  attainment  of  it  could  not 
justify  the  application  of  improper  and  op- 
pressive means. 

He  dkl  not  know  that  any  charge  could 
be  made  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  upon  the  general  question.  He, 
for  one,  was  prepared  to  support  any  mea- 
sures of  rational,  safe,  and  just  policy, 
which  could  be  proposed,  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
condition  of  the  blacks.  He  would  not 
dwell  npon  the  comparative  necessity  of 
the  case.  Still  less  would  he  detain  the 
House  with  any  pictures  of  that  happiness, 
cheerfulness,  health,  and  contentment, 
which  he  could  faithfully  aver  to  be  dis* 
played  in  the  condition  of  some  of  tht 
property  In  the  islands — a  condition  of 
cheerfulness,  health,  contentment,  and 
comfort,  which  was  not,  perhaps,  so  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  elsewhere.  But,  as 
to  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  the  Jamaica  assembly,  some  allow- 
ance should  be  made.  The  Housie  ought 
to  consider,  that  they  were  placed  in  A 
situation  of  much  difficulty.  The  resident 
proprietors  stood  in  very  different  circum- 
stances, from  those  gentry  who  resided  in 
England.  There,  tney  wercf  called  upon 
to  do  the  duty  of  stewards  and  protectors 
to  the  property  of  those  who  Were  ena- 
bled to  discuss  the  question  at  their  ease 
in  Great  Britain.  Here,  the  proprietors 
were  Safe  from  every  thing  but  the  loss  of 
their  property;  there,  they  were  surround- 
ed with  other  and  more  fearful  dangers. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  excused 
for  any  hastiness,  or  any  warmth  of  ex- 

gression,  uttered  while  they  were  trem- 
lingly  alive  to  those  dangers.  The 
House  of  Assembly  contained  in  it  many 
men  of  high  legal  attainments,  of  sound 
discrimination,  and  excellent  judgment- 
men  who  would  duly  appreciate  the  tem- 
per and  the  moderation  of  government^- 
who  would  gladly  adopt,  and  induce  others 
to  follow,  the  example  about  to  be  set.  And 
sure  he  was,  that  the  House  and  the  go- 
vemraent  might  leave  the  question  saMy 
to  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  thb 


assmbly  of  Jamaica,  asiiuned  that  tfacr' 
memberl  of  that  body  would  give  their 
full  aid  and  assistance  to  die  fulfilment  oiP 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  legislature  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Manning  said' :— Mr.  Speaker  ; 
this  ouestion  has  been  recommended  hf 
his  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
this  session,  to  be  treated  with  great  tem« 
per  and  mature  consideration— «  recoffl* 
mendation  highly  desirable,  as  no  quesw 
tionhas  been  agitated  for  some  time,  wiU^in 
these  walls,  of  greater  interest  to  the  na-' 
tion  at  large,  i  am  much  gratified  in  ob« 
serving,  that  this  recommendation  haa' 
been  carefully  attended  to-  by  the  liietebei^ 
for  Seaford,  who  spoke  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies;  but  whether  it  has  been'eqoafly 
observed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  oppdsitc^^ 
the  member  for  WeyroOuth,  I  siiali  leave 
to  the  House  to  judge. 

It  is^4>ainful,  Sir^  to  those  pei*sotis  whe^ 
are  connected  with  the  colonies,  to  h^r 
upon  all  occasions,  the  charges  which  are* 
made  against  the  West-India  planters  An* 
ill  treatment  of  their  negroes-^made,  aS'  I' 
contend,  without  foundation.  lam  unwil-* 
ling  to  desire  the  House  to  r^ly  upon  mf 
own  statement ;  for  although,  many  yeari* 
ago,  I  passed  about  eight  months  in  tho 
Windward  islands,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  degree  of  com-' 
fort  enjoyed  hj  the  great  majority  of  the' 
black  population — I  would  rather  reKtr 
the  House  to  the  evidence  of  others,  in- 
more  recent  times  ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
I  would  ask  leave  of  the  House  to  stat^»' 
very  shortly^  from  the  Report  of  the' 
Council  of  Barbadoes,  published  the  1st' 
of  January  of  the  present  yea^,  the  evi-^ 
dence  taken  on  oath  of  sir  Edmood 
Williams,  lieut^col.  Pophato,  lieut.-col. 
Berkeley  and  others,  wholly  unconnecteld' 
with  the  colonies,  but  whose  professional 
avocations  have  led  them  to  that  island^^ 
all  concurring  in  testimony  of  the  hU^ 
manity,  the  kindness,  and  the  care  of  th<$' 
planters  towards  their  sbves,  in  healthy 
sickness,  and  old  age. 

The  following  ii  the  evidebcfe  Of 
lieutenant-colonel  Popham^  and  the  depo<^' 
sitions  of  the  other  officers  are  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  facts  therein  stated : 

<'  Examinant  saith,  that  he  1$  a  lieu-* 
tenant-coloilel  in  the  ariny,  and  deputy^ 
quarter-master-^eneral;  that  he  hai  been- 
resident  in  thendend  of  Barbadoes  op-, 
ward^  of  seven  years;  that  during  soch* 
residence  lie  has  had  several  ot)portttm-' 
tieS|  and  that  he  has  -reason  tb  seppeie/ 
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firom  hi*  own  obfnrtion»  that  the  tUiTet 
are  generally  well  treated : — He  thhrfu,  that 
a  cruel  owner  of  slaves  would  be  held  in 
the  same  abhorrence  here,  as  he  would  in 
England.— He  verily  believes,  from  per- 
'aonal  observation  on  the  estates  he  has 
visited,  from  riding  through  and  passing 
many  others,  having  been  in  every  parish, 
that  the  slaves  are  a  contented  and  happy 
people,  generally  speaking ;  that  they  ap- 
pear ch^rful  in  the  performance  of  their 
work,  and  that  he  does  not  recollect  wit- 
nessing any  severity  practised  upon  tliem 
in  the  field  ;  that  tbe^  appear  to  him 
clothed  in  general,  and  m  many  instances 
well  so ;  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
bouses  of  these  people  appear  comfortable, 
having  the  advantages  of  poultry,  pigs, 
and  goats,  in  many  instances  fruit  trees 
and  a  hltle  garden;  and  that  the  markets 
held  by  them  on  Sunday,  clearly  demon- 
atrate,  that  they  enjoy  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  produce  and  sale  thereof;  that 
be  has  every  reason  to  believe,  from  fre- 

auently  seeing  medical  men  riding  through 
ie  estates,  and  from  inquiries  made  upon 
the  subject,  that  they  are  visited  weekly, 
and  oltener  if  required  in  particular  cases, 
by  a  practitioner,  who  is  paid  annually  for 
hu  attendance ;  that  very  ffceat  attention 
if  paid  to  the  rearing  orchildren,  and 
that  the  old  and  infirm  receive  the  kind- 
est attention,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the 
very  few  blacks  who  are  beffgars,  whereas 
the  white  population  exhibit  frequent 
instances;  thus  proving,  that  the  slaves 
in  this  colony  are  much  better  ofi^,  than 
the  lower  class  in  England,  having  no 
care  or  thought  for  to-morrow,  feeling 
oonfident  that  all  their  necessary  wants  and 
comforts  will  be  provided  for.'^ 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
colonel  Popham,  and  the  depositions  of 
the  other  officers  to  whom  1  have  alluded 
are  equally  satisfactory,  as  to  the  com- 
fortable condition  of  the  slave  population 
of  the  West  Indies.  When,  therefore, 
charges  of  an  opposite  nature  are  so 
repeatedly  made  in  this  House,  can  we 
be  surprised,  that  well-educated  men, 
and  of  honourable  principles,  should  be 
desirous  of  repelling  those  attacks,  in 
rather  strong  language,  both  in  the  colo- 
nial assemblies,  and  in  their  representa- 
tions to  government?  We  must  allow 
aoinething  for  the  feelings  and  the  pre- 
judices of  persons  at  that  distance,  and 
thus  circumstanced.  But,  Sir,  I  must 
contend,  tliat  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
vocation to  which  I  have  aUudedj  con-.. 

•     i 


iidefaUe  progress  has  been  made,  and  ia. 
daily  making,  m  the  coloniea,  to  conplj 
with  thedesireexpreased  by  thiaHonse  and 
by  the  country,  in  the  gradfual  ameUorpitioa 
of  the  negro  population.  I  hold  ip  my 
hand  an  act  passed  so  late  u  the  23rd  of 
December  last,  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
piving  to  the  free  coloured,  and  free  black 
inhabitants,  in  that  island,  the  right  of 
voting  for  inembers  of  the  assembly,  and 
also  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence  in 
all  cases  whatever. 

My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bram- 
her,  tells  us  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice.   Indeed,  Sir,  I  bdieve  we  are  in 
the  situation  he  describes;  and  it  would  be . 
a  waste  of  time,  under  present  circum- 
stances,  to  stop  to  in(|uite  by  what  means . 
we  have  been  led  to  this  awful  state.    The 
commerce,  the  revenue,  the  manufactures 
of  the  country — its  maritime  strength, 
are  all  at  issue  on  this  <|uestion.    But,  be- 
fore gentlemen,  by  theur  injudicious  inter- 
ference, had  brought  us  into  that  situs-, 
tion,  they  were  bound  to  shew  us  in 
what  part  of  the  globe  productive  iridus- 
try  has  followed  upon   sudden    and  un- 
prepared abolition  of  slavery.    Can  it  be 
fonnd  in  St.   Domingo  ? — in  Colombia  ? , 
— in  the  United  States  of  America?— or,, 
under  thdr  own  management,  in  Sierra . 
Leone  ? 

Sir,  in  St.  Domingo,  that  once  flourish- . 
inff  colony,  producing  to  France  several . 
millions  of  revenue ;  employment  for  6  or 
700  sail  of  ships  of  500  tons  burthen ; 
exporting  from  150,000  to  200,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar, — we  find,  by  the  latest 
information,  that  it  does  not  novr  export 
above  3  or  400  hogsheads,  and  that  it: 
has  even  received  from  the  Danish  island 
of  St.  Croix  sugar  in  exchange  for  coffee. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  president  Boycn-'s 
proclamation  of  20th.  of  March  1823,. 
having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the 
intercourse  with   the   other  West-India, 
colonies  cultivated  by  slaves,  that  sugar, 
syrup,  &c.  are  smuggled  into  the  French, 
part  of  the  colony :  a  clear  evidence,  that, 
afber  twenty  years  of  their  independence, 
their  own  production  of  sugar  had  mate-, 
rially    diminished,    and  that   the  fertile- 
soil  of  St.  Domingo,  with  free  labour,  did, 
not  now  raise  sugar  in  some  parts  of  i| 
equal  to  the  inland  consumption. 

Let  it  be  observed  also,  with  respect 
to  this  colony,  that,  so  completely  has  it 
become  a  black  republic,  that  no  while 
roan  is. tolerated  in  the  character  of  a. 
proprietor.     I  fiodi  in  the  30th  article  of. 
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'the  reviled  cmistltution'of  Hiqrt^  dftted 

'5?nd  June  1816>  the  following  provition— 

'*<  Aucun  blanc  quelle  cue  soit  sa  nation, 

'  ne  pourra  mettre  les  pieos  sur  ce  territoire, 

i  litre  de  mattre  ou  de  proprietaire.*' 

Let  us  take  care,  Sir,  that  these  sentlenien, 

who  have  neither  local  knowledge  nor  ex- 

•perience,  do  not  drive  us  into  the  same 

'  situation ! 

If  we  look  to  the  United  States  of 
Americat  we  find  that,  so  far  from  the 
free  blacks  in  that  countrv  being  remark- 
able for  their  habits  of  industry,  one 
third  of  the  prisoners  in  their  gaols  are  of 
that  class  of  persons.  In  Connecticut, 
out  of  7,000  free  blacks  at  the  end  of  the 
'  last  year,  one  third  of  ^e  prisoners  in 
the  ffaol  were  free  blacks,  though. their 
numbers  were  only  as  one  to  3S,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population.  The 
prisons  of  New  York  shew  a  similar  re* 
suit.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
whilst  the  bon.  gentleman  opposite  is  so 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  or  the  happy 
results  of  free  labour,  there  are  in  Ame- 
rica several  societies  established,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  free 
blacks  in  tne  several  states,  and  sending 
them  back  to  Africa.  America  is  fre- 
oaently  alluded  to  as  a  country  where 
the  negroes  are  better  treated  than  else- 
where ;  yet  my  bon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Taunton,  who  has  ample  means  of 
information  in  all  that  regards  that  coun- 
try, tells  us,  that  this  is  liot  the  case; 
and  certainly  we  may  conclude,  from  the 
fact  of  those  societies  being  formed  for 
sending  the  free  negroes  away,  that  they 
are  no  y^x'j  valuable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  country  which  itself  encourages 
other  people  to  emigrate  to  its  own 
shores,  employed'  in  sending  away 
those  blacks  who  fill  their  prisons,  if  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  danger'  of 
theoretical  principles,  when  applied  to 
the  alteration  which  is  suggested  in  the 
civil  state  of  the  negroa^. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  either,  th^t  by. 
the  injudicious  interference  in  the  l^t 
session,*  we  have  been  compelled  to  add, 
as'  appears  fK>m  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  noble  secretary  at  war,  six  regiments 
to  our  mih'tary  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitated  state  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  that  that  interference  has  given 
occasion  to  the  militia  being  called  out  in 
many  of  the  West-India  Islands ;  by  which 
the  expenditure  of  this  country,  and  the 
burthen  of  the  coloniesy  have  been  mate- 
rially increased. 


&^  '    MaMr  le,  1824*  tllM 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  after 
this  statement,  that  I  feel  the  least  desire 
to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
measures  which  his  majesty's  ministers, 
and  tliis  House,  after  a  full  and  cautious 
consideration,  may  think  right  to  recom- 
mend, for  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Britkh 
West-India  colonies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  declare,  that, 
having  two  estates  in  Trinidad,  the  island 
in  which  the  experiment  under  the  order 
in  council  is  first  to  be  made,  I  sballi  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  dday,  urge 
upon  those  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  my  property,  their  serious  atten- 
tion to,  and  compnance  with,  u  fiir  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  regulations  sue* 
gested  in  that  document— ^relyinff  at  tSe 
same  time,  on  my  own  part,  and  on  be* 
half  of  the  other  planters  in  Trinidad, 
that,  if  the  course  of  these  measures 
should  be,  u  I  devoutly  hope  it  may  not, 
productive  of.  zxxj  serious  injury,  fuU  and 
liberal  compensation  will  be  made  by  the 
state ;  and  for  which  I  think  some  distinct 
pledge  should  be  given  by  his  majesty's 
ministers. 

What  I  wbh  chiefly  to  guard  against,  is 
the  further  interference  of  over-zealous 
persons,  who,  by  their  indiscreet  mea- 
sures, have  already  retarded  that  gradual 
improvement  in-  the  condition  o£  the 
slaves,  which  in  the  last  twenty  yearn  has 
been  progressively  going  on  in  all  the 
islands.  Their  admission  to  Uiose  civil 
rights  now  contemplated  for  them,  can 
only  be  safely  admim'stered  imder  the  be- 
nign influence  of  religion,  accompanied 
by  education.  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House, 
for  having  so  Ions  intruded  on  their  atten* 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
sense  of  duty  to  remain  silent,  on  a  ques- 
tion involving  some  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  state,  and  affieetmg  the 
lives  and  propertv  of  some  of  my  nearest 
friends  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  my  own  family. 
*  Mr.  E'oant  said,  he  sinoerely  believed 
that,  generally  speaking,  .the  planters 
were  extremelv  kind  and  liberal,  but  it 
'  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  parts  of  the  slavery  of  the 
West  Indies,  ibat  it  was  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  any  owner  of  a  plantation  to 
give  permanent  alleviation  to  the.  oondi- 
tion  of  his  slaves.  He  also  thought,  that 
the  argument:  of  the  boo.  member  for 
Taunton,'  that:  a  negro  slave  was  in  a 
more  eoasfertable.  condition   tbia    the 
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'labourers  in  Europe,  iras  a  most  .uofortu- 
naie  one;  becaoM  it  was  accompaoied 
with  an  admission,  that  the  negroes  were 
.in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation. 
Above  all,  there  was  one  defect  in  the 
argument  on  that  side,  which  could  not 
be  got  over.  In  the  present  state  of 
.the  laws  in  the  colonies,  where,  he 
would  adc,  was  the  negro  to  obtain  legal 
. redress,  in  case  of  oppression  \  There 
.was  no  evidence  of  any  such  tbin^,  even 
in  possibility.  The  provisions  which  did 
•azist  upon  the  subject,  left  him  the 
.power  of  complaining  of  ill  usage  to  a 
magistrate ;  but,  it  also  left  to  the  magis- 
trate, the  power  of  punishing  the  com- 
•plainant  at  discretion,  in  case  be  failed 
•to  make  good  his  charge.  Let  the 
House  apply  that  rule  to  our  free  popu- 
lation at  home.  What  poor  man  would 
ever  complain  to  a  roa^istnitc,  if  be 
were  in  any  danger  ot  punishment? 
With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West-India  colonies,  he 
thought  that,  as  the  population  tables  of 
the  southern  Isles  of  America  shewed  a 
greater  annual  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  their  slaves,  than  we  had  in  our 
settlements,  we  were  justified  in  infer- 
ring, that  those  slaves  were  better  treat- 
ad  than  our  own.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
positions now  brought  forward  by  the 
right  bon.  secretary  of  state,  he  only 
regretted,  that  they  were  not  of  wider 
•stent. 

Mr.  Blair  said  ;-^The  hon.  and  learned 
pentleman  opposite  (Dr.  Lushington)  hav- 
ing in  his  speech  alluded  to  the  colony 
or  Demerara,  with  which  I  am  connect- 
ed, I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  trou- 
ble the  House  with  a  few  words.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the 
late  revolt  In  Demerara  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  certain  proceedings  of  last 
session  in  this  place,  but  to  the  slaves 
having  been  overworked  and  maltreated ; 
•ad  in  support  of  this  allegation,  he  refers 
to  the  r^stration  returns,  which  ex- 
hibit a  larger  number  of  deaths  than  of 
births.  Sir,  I  am  rather  incline  to 
refer  this  mortality  to  an  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  that  colony  last  spring,  and 
which  was  extremely  fatal,  and  I  deny 
that  the  negroes  there  are  in  any  respect 
harshly  used.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain, that  they  are  as  mildly  and  as 
humanely  managed  in  Demerara,  as  in  the 
Islands,  or  as  is  compatible  with  a  state 
of  sUvery  and  •  pressure ;  the  hon.  and 
learned  •geotlemao   has   been  studying 


Stedman,  Dr.  ,Pinkard»  or  aomo  other 
works  descriptive  of  that  part  of  the 
world  in  former  times.-*Sir,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  revolt  in  Demeranr  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  this  House  last  year,  and  id 
the  notice  preceding  them.  To  tba 
agency  of  an  individual  in  the  colony, 
1  know  a  good  deal  has  also  been  s»- 
oribed;  but  to  that  I  will  not  at  present 
refer,  as  it  will  by  and  by  come  oaore 
regularly  before  us.  At  ali  eventSt  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  mischief  arose  out 
of  inflammatory  harangues  at  parochial 
meetings,  as  we  have  been  told  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brambar  often  occ^ra  in 
Jamaica.  There  was  no  meeting  or  de- 
bating in  Demerara;  but  the  annuncia- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  in  thjs 
House,  was  the  signal  for  the  explosion. 
— Sir,  I  will  not  enter  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, as  there  are  so  many  around  me 
more  competent  to  do  so;  but  while 
I  am  on  my  legs,  I  will  for  a  moment 
notice  an  argument,  just  used  by  the  boa. 
member  for  £ast  Retford,  an<(  to  which 
a  great  deal  of  importance  i^  atcachod 
within  and  without  these  walls ;  natnelj, 
that  because  tha  population  tablaa  of 
the  southern  States  or  America  shew  m 
greater  annual  increase  in  the  numbar 
of  their  slaves,  than  wa  have  in  oor 
settlements,  we  are  therefore  to  infer, 
that  they  are  better  treated.  Allow  me 
just  to  remark,  that  I  think  a  portion 
of  this  increase,  on  which  the  boo.  mem- 
ber's argument  is  founded,  may  arise  out 
of  the  transfer  of  slaves  from  the  more 
northern  to  the  southern  States,  which 
we  know  u  constantly  going  on.— Sir, 
before  I  sit  down  I  beg  leave  to  unite 
with  my  hon.  friend  behind  me  (Mr. 
Manning)  in  returning  thanks  to  rbe 
hon. '  member  for  Taunton  for  his  able 
speech  this  night;  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
reduce  bis  recommendation  to  practice* 
that  ministers  should  throw  more  deci- 
sion into  their  measures,  and .  let  «s 
know  how  far  they  mean  to  go.  I  con- 
ceive that  unless  a  line  be  drawn,  and 
unless  we  are  told  where  concession  is 
to  stop,  the  negroes  will  never  enjoy 
quiet,  nor  the  planters  that  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  property,  to 
which  they  are  by  law  entitled.- 

Sir  G.  H.Roiemd: — I  entirely  ooncur. 
Sir,  with  those  who  conceive,  that  the 
cure  for  West-India  evils  is  to  be  sought 
for,  and  is  attainable,  fitf  mare  by  moral 
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tliflibjr  tejpitalm  Bleuiiret»  Tb^ott^ 
iBMQQ  whicb  I  raterUiiied  to  that  efieot 
liit  YBUf  hat  bftn  poirerAilly  fortified  by 
all  that  hat  happened  tiooe ;  and  I  look 
fiar  the  termination  of  thote  evilt»  not  in 
the  ahoUtion  but  in  the  extinction  of  thu 
verjr,  to  be  produced  by  oo-operating  feet* 
mgt  and  circuiwUmcet,  both  on  the  part 
ofthe  matter,  and  of  the  tlave;  to  that  it 
ihM  be  a  natural  retult  ariaioff  from,  and 
eoncerdant  with,  their  mutual  interettt. 
I  am  alto  con? iaced  that  religiout  inttruc- 
tioB»  and  that  alone,  arill  produce  tbit  de- 
airable  retult.  It  it  of  the  ntmott  impor- 
tance to  contider  the  actual  ttate  of  chrit- 
tiamtjr  amoogtt  the  Wett-Indla  tlavet,  in 
order  that  we  may  judge,  whether  we  are 
tendmg  towardt  tait  goaL— whether  ex- 
perience juttifiet  the  ■  &>pe,  that  we  may 
aeaoh  it.  And  here  I  asay  obtervot  that, 
whereat  the  number  of  tlavet,  which  I 
elated  latt  year,  not  baptized  merely,  but 
ohrittiapt  attending  dhrine  worthip  more 
•r  lett  regulariy,  and  with  viuble  benefit 
to  tiieir  naorait,  to  amount  to  100,000 
out  ef  790^000;  bat  been  ttrenuoutly  inu 
pQgned  atexeetttTO,  I  can  only  take  blame 
to  myiielf,  if  any,  for  having,  as  I  hare 
DOW  reaton  to  beUevet  underttated  that 
amount.  According  to  the  latett  reportt 
•f  the  Wetlevaa  mittiont,  there  are  SSySSl 
membert  of  their  toeietiet  in  the  Britith 
Wett  Indiet;  and  m  their  recent  important 
official  statement  reapeoting  thote  mittbntt 
k  it  taid»  tlmt  at  leatt  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  thete  membert  are  tlavet ;  tbit 
met  at  leatt  24/)64of  that  UtttcUwt.  The 
Wetlejrant  calculate,  that  there  are  at  ieatt 
twice  et  many  more  who  attend,  more  or 
latt  dotely,  their  worthip,  and  are  more 
or  lett  benefitted  by  it.  Thete  two  dtt- 
aea  therefore  are  to  be  taken  at  72,199. 
We  are  then  to  take  the  number  ofthe 
ohildren  o£  the  chrittian  slavet,  who  of 
eoorte  are  to  be  reckoned  into  the  chrit- 
tian population.  I  find  no  ground  for  tbit 
calculation  but  in  the  Barbadoet  tlave 
eentat  of  1817*  where  of.  77,27S  tlavet, 
S2,9699  or  above  two-teveotibt,  were  of  an 
aj^  not  exceeding  ten  yeart.  I  might  in- 
aiat  on  a  toale  indudingolder  children,  and 
therefore  ffiving  a  lai^r  number;  hut  by 
aaerely  •Uking  thit,  there  are  20,606  o^ 
Ibeoi  to  -be  added  to  the  72,192  adultt, 
g^viog4n  all  92,798.  If  many  ofthe  twelve 
or  thuteen  hundred  ohildren  in  the  tchoolt 
of  the  church  mittionary  tociety  thetdd 
prove  to  be  thote  of  Wetleyan  tlavet,  on 
tfie  other  hand,  many  children  of  heathen 
tiairat  ana  tntlructed  by  the  Woalexams  to 
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that  the  futmber  above  giten  of  9S,798|  If 
reduced  to  92,000»  mav  be  tafelv  taken. 
1  took  the  number  of  Moravian  tlavet,  i}f 
16,000,  and  I  do  to  now,  having  no  meana 
of  knowing  how  many  tli«re  are  who  profit 
by  the  worthip  of  the  Unitied  Brethren 
witliout  being  membert  of  their  communis 
ty ;  and  I  tooK  at  4,000,  the  chrittiUi  tltvea 
Mother  pertuationt,  whether  of  the  churchy 
or  inttructed  by  other  mittionary  tociethM; 
and  in  to  doing,  I  have  now  reaton  to 
believe,  that  I  am  much  within  the  niark, 
and  may  very  tafel^  tubttitute  112,000 
for  the  100,000,  which  I  computed  in  the 
latt  tettion  to  be  the  number  of  chrittian 
Weal-India  tlavet. 

In  making  tbit  vindication  of  my  former 
ttatement  nothing  can  be  further  from  mji 
thoughu  than  to  maintain,  that  we  ara 
now  to  rett  on  our  oart,  ana  depend  upon 
our  vettel  gliding  turely  and  twiftly  intd 
port.  We  have  done  very  little  of  our* 
tdvet,  and  much  prejudice  it  to  be  oviarw 
come,  and  great  exertiont  are  to  be  roadOf 
and  there  remaiht  a  fearful  matt  of  moral 
and  cifil,  and,  circumttanccd  at  thota 
coloniet  are,  of  political  evil,  to  bebroktti 
down,  and  disparted;  and  to  thit  momen« 
tout  object  the  attention  of  the  legitlaturo 
tfaould  be  etpedally,  and  pre'eminenthp 
turned.  What  may  be  done  it  bett  teatA 
fied  bj  what  hat  been  done;  and  here  it  la 
materml  to  contult  the  official  report  of 
the  Wetleyan  mittionary  tocietv  for  1828,> 
publithed  m  1824,  coupling  witn  it  a  ttate^ 
ment  alto  lately  made  in  print  by  that 
tociety,  that  **  no  heathent  nave  reeeivjedl 
the  Gotpel  to  readily  at  the  Wett-Indiaa 
n^roet.''  Thereportfor  1828,  after  nepre-« 
tenting  in  glowing  coloort  the  deploraUd 
moral  ttate  of  the  heathen  tlavet,  addi^ 
when  tpeaking  of  the  converted  tlavet^ 
that  *fvjoet  once  thought  invinpible,  and 
etpechdly  poly^uny,  have  given  pbce  to 
the  moraliwig  influence  of  religion,  to 
that  the  mittion  can  exhibit  toeietiet  «a 
tome  placet  of  between  two  and  dnem 
thoutand  negroet  living  in  the  ttme  neigh« 
bourhood,  from  wfaiok  thit  evil  hat  beies 
completely  banithed,  and  where  the  be* 
nefitt  of  the  iattittttion  of  marriage  havo 
dttplayed  themtelvet  in  wdl-ordeAd,  and 
peaceful  faiDtiliet,  mott  eminently  demon^i 
ttrattng  the  connexion  of  rehgioa  with 
pertenal  morale,  todal  felicitv,  and  the 
good  order  of  todety*"— «<No w,  wheredifiai^ 
tianity  and  itt  centequencet  have  thoa 
taken  root,  and  even  put  forth  fruitt,  and 
where  the  religion  ofered  to  the  titve  iB 
that  of  hia  matleri  there  caiuiet  be  a  ra« 
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tipnal  doubt  of  its  gaining  complete  po8- 
•etaioD  of  the  soil,  and  with  bo  tardy  pro* 
grets,  if  it  u  duljr  fostered  by  those  hands 
which,  as  much  m  prudence  as  in  duty, 
tiiould  exert  Uieroselves  to  aid  its  eflRirts. 

If  it  be  ariced,  hovr  christiaaityis  taex- 
tiflgoisb  slaTery,  the  answer  is,  that  its 
inTariable  and  irresistible  tendency  to  pro- 
duce that  eAct,  whererer  it  exists  pure 
and  animated,  operates  in  rarious  wajs. 
It  is  the  absence  of  marriage  alone  which 
has  kept  the  number  of  the  West-Indian 
riaves,  to  say  the  most,  stationary.  This 
cause  alone  explains  this  fact  fully;  and 
none  other  wUl.  On  the  Isle  Rhonde,  one 
of  the  Grenadilla  Islands,  in  1790,  there 
were  150  slaves;  Christianity,  and  its  hand- 
■Mud  marriage,  were  introduced  amongst 
them;  and,  in  December  1821,  they  were 
In  number  28^  by  mere  multiplication  of 
Ibe  oriffinid  popuiationyand  have  therefore 
probably  by  this  time  doubled  the  150  ex- 
istin|^  in  1790.  It  is  palpable,  when  num* 
bers  increase  thus,  whilst  the  sugar  mar- 
ket, and  consequently  the  extension  of 
eultivatioo,  cannot,  how  much  the  value 
of  slaves  will  diminish,  and  to  bow  much 
lower  a  price  manumission  must  fall ;  and 
that  we  may  know,  that  the  industry  will 
exist,  which  will  acauire  money,  and  that 
there  will  be  the  frugality,^  which  will 
cause  it  to  accumulate,  it  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  Wesleyans  state,  that  the 
christian  slaves  always  acquire  a  little  pro- 
perty. Be  it  furtlier  oMerved,  that  the 
christians,  in  the  settlements  of  liberated 
negroes  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  were  utter 
barbarians  but  a  very  few  years  sinee^ 
not  only  maintain  themselves  in  comfort, 
but  export  surplus  produce.  There  will 
then  be  free  labour  to  be  hired;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  of  its  superior  cheapness,  or 
that  the  proprietor  will  prefer  a  mode  of 
cultivation,  which  will  deliver  him  from 
all  the  uncertainties,  the  apprehensions, 
and  the  various  responsibilities,  attending 
its  present  shape. 

Christianity  will  put  an  end  to  that  dis- 
Craceful  state  of  concubinage  with  the 
whites,  in  which  so  many  of  the  brown 
women  live.  It  begins  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect. Marriage  roust  take  its  place;  and 
tbenee  new  beneficial  relations,  and  feel- 
ings between  the  two  races  will  arise,  all 
tandiog  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
"When  the  slave  shall  present  in  his  con- 
duct a  living  picture  of  the  moral  effects  of 
the  Go»pel,  the  objections  to  receiving  his 
cath  must  disappear.  His  master  will,  in 
«very  respect,  view  him  in  a  light  whdly 


different  from  that,  in  which  he  has  behekk 
the  thoughtless,  ignorant,  barbarous,  aen-^ 
sual  negro :  and  the  interests  of  both,  and. 
their  feelings,  will  naturally  tend  to  a  stater 
of  thmgs  unattainable  by  mere  potitical 
enactments.  It  is  but  jostice  to  the  West-^ 
India  proprietors  to  say,  upon  the  autho*' 
rityofa  aocttment,  respecting  which  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  imparttaUtj 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  extent  of 
means  of  obtaining  full  and  correct  inform 
matjon,  are  unimpeachable— the  Wesleyaa 
report  already  referred  to— that  there  t» 
amongst  many  of  them  ^'  an  increasioip 
concern  for  the  religious  welftreofthe 
negroes  ;*'  and  that  <*not  a  cold  permissioii 
as  formerly,  has  of  late  been  given  b]f- 
manj  proprietora  to  allow  the  missionarie» 
to  vuit  their  estates,  but  the  ^ood  officear 
of  missionaries  have  been  solicited,  and 
that  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  interest 
which  every  proprietor  must  have  in  Ute* 
improved  moral  condition  oi  his  people^ 
but,  in  some  instances,  from  a  conscien-> 
tious  regsrd  to  dutv,  and  a  pious  cooceftt 
for  their  moral,  and  etemifl  happiness." 

Mr.  WUliam  Smith  said : — Sir,  I  do  nor 
mean  at  this  hour  to  enter  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  propositions  immediately^^ 
before  the  House ;  out  I  must  acknow« 
ledge,  that  I,  among  others,  am  much  die* 
appointed  at  finding  that  what  we  regarded 
as  the  pledge  given  last  year,  has  not  been 
more  completely  redeemed:  nor  can  L 
imagine  a  situatioa  of  affiurs  in  which  it 
would  have  been  more  justifiable  for  hta 
majesty's  ministers  to  have  **  applied  to, 
parliament  for  counsel,"  than  under  the 
conduct  pursued,  and  the  language  held  inr 
several  of  the  colonies— fisanog  as  I  do,, 
that,  if  now  foregone,  that  step  will  event- 
ually be  found  necessary,  and  perhaps  in 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty ;  unlesa 
indeed  (which  I  am  in  the  last  demte  ««• 
willing  to  suppose),  the  purpose or^vem- 
ment  be  shaken  as  to  the  grand  object  to 
which  it  standb  tiiga^ed. 

Sir,  we,  the  enemies  of  the  slave  trade 
and  of  slavery,  are  accused  of  bringing 
forward,  on  every  occasion,  stories  of  enor- 
mous cruelties,  as  of  frequent  occurreacex 
which,  it  is  contended,  have.beenao sel- 
dom committed,  that  even  tkose  who  build 
their  arguments  upon  theni  are  obliged 
perpetually  to  have  recourse  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  statements.  If,  indeed, . 
we  were  desirous  of  dwelling  on  these  to« 
pics,  it  would  i^t  be  difficult  to  find  a 
very  sufficient  number  of  instances  without 
ever  repeating  the  sam^  tale;  b«t  I»  for 
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aDe»  do  not  meaD  to  rest  the  case  in  the 
•lightestdegree,  on  these  tales.  My  strong 
^ound  1s>  that  whenever  and  wherever 
man  holds  his  fbllow  man  as  a  slave,  as 
propertVy  as  a  disposable  chattel,  the  un- 
controlled passions  of  human  nature  will 
inevitably  break  out  m  frequent  acts  of 
violence,  and  that  such  do  and  must  con- 
tinually occur,  without  the  possifoiKty  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  animadversion  of 
law,  or  even  to  public  notice.  And  that 
of  which  we  always  have  complained  most, 
is,  that  when  enormous  abuses  of  this  kind 
have  been  detected,  the  local  authorities, 
though  representatives  of  his  majesty, 
have  often  found  the  greatest  difficulty  m 
bringing  the  parties  to  Justice.  In  that 
most  atrocious  case  of  Hodge  of  Tortola, 
governor  Elliott  wrote  word,  that  he  was 
actually  obliged  to  draw  out  the  militia  of 
the  Islandf  m  ocder  to  prevent  a  rescue, 
and  secure  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
deserved  a  thousand  deaths.  Here,  in  xjae 
recent  dreadfUl  afkir  of  Thurtell,  the  only 
Hear  was,  whetlier  public  hidignation  would 
allow  the  criminal  a  fiur  trial,  there, 
whether,  after  trial  and  conviction,  Hodge 
would  not -be  rescued.  In  anotiier  case 
which  happened  to  foil  under  my  own 
more  particular  observation,  tbey  were 
actually  obliged  to  remit  a  portion  of  the 
established  punishment,  because  the  resi* 
dent  planters  of  4he  colony  were  AiU  of 
murmurs,  that  a  manager  should  be  punish- 
ed  for  an  offence,  for  which  in  this  country 
scarcely  any  punishment  would  have  been 
thought  too  severe. 

•  It  IS  said,  that  the  slaves  are  at  this  time^ 
in  a  state  of  ereat  ease  and  Comfort;  I  con- 
fess, Sir,  1  have  considerable  doubts 
on  this  head.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  situation  being  somewhat  improv- 
ed ;  the  rigid  scrutiny  which  these  mat- 
ters have  undergone  in  this  country 
during  many  years  hae  let  in  light,  and 
'Some  of  the  most  crying  grievances  must 
have  been  diminished;  but  I  am  old 
6nouph  to  recollect,  that  when  we  began 
the  mvestigation  of  this  subject  above 
thirty  years  ago,  nsost  of^the  admirals  and 
captains  of  the  Navy,  whose  connexions 
andacquaintanoe  led  them  to  see  the  fairest 
aide  of  things,  then  represented  the  state  of 
the  slaves  to  be  as  happy,  comfortable,  and 
desirable,  as  it  is  described  to  be  at  present. 
When  abuses  and  evils  are  mentioned  as 
now  practised,  it  is  said,  «  You  are  stating 
thinn  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years 
agV  When  I  look  toe  twenty  of  thirty 
yearn  ago,  I  find  their  existence  at  that 


time  as  strenuously  denied  then  as  now« 
The  inference  is  undeniable.  The  gene- 
ral existence  of  the  abuses  has  been  prov- 
ed beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation  ; 
and  as  they  have  been  progressively  ex~. 
posed,  and  in  some  degree  corrected,  each 
successive  race  has  endeavoured  to  shift  the 
guilt  and  the  odium  back  on  its  predeces- 
sors. But  it  is  enough  for  me  to  remember, 
that  the  negroes  still  are  slaves,  and  slavery 
isa  state  irreconcilable  with  the  nature,  the 
righte,  and  the  duties  of  man;  and  to  retain 
him  in  that  state,  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
is  the  grossest  injustice. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  meddling  with 
thequestion  of  compensation ;  buti  say,  that 
this  country  never  had  any  more  right  to 
transfer,  or  permit  tobe transferred,  proper* 
tv  in  African  slaves,  to  any  of  its  subjects, 
than  it  had  to  transfer  property  in  French- 
men. Why  do  we  reprobate  and  detest  the 
conduct  of  the  Algerines?  I  ask,  how  we  dare 
to  do  it?  ^  Have  not  the  Algerines  as  com- 
plete a  right  to  go  and  catch  Spaniards,  as 
we  ever  bad  to  catch  Negroes?  I  main- 
tain firmly,  that  if  all  nations  were  to  join 
to  make  over  one  single  African  in  pro- 
perty to  any  man  under  heaven,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  mere  barbarian  force,  and 
utterly  void ;  nor  could  it  deprive  that 
man  of  his  risht  to  regain  his  liberty; 
that  is  to  sav,  liis  possession  of  himself, 
whenever  in  his  power.  As  against  Crreat 
Britain,  the  West  Indians  may  have  much 
to  urj^e.  I  do  not  denv  that  there  maybe 
guilt  in  the  conduct  of  this  countrv  which 
may  call  on  us  to  buy  out  of  their  hands 
those  of  whom  they  hiive  most  unjustly 
obtained  possession,  ^ith  our  connivance  or 
encouragement  \  but  that  question  must 
be  argued,  and  modified  on  its  own  me- 
rita: — it  does  not  touch  the  right  of  the 
slave ;  and  whenever  we  can  put  him  in  a 
situation  wherein  he  can  safely  enjoy 
freedom,  it  is  our  duty  so  to  do,  and  to 
employ,  for  bringing  this  about,  the  best 
means  in  our  power.  But  I  lament  that 
there  is  this  great  difference  between  us 
and  the  West-Indian  proprietors.  We  aaji, 
that  all  these  meansshould  beadopted,  wttfi 
the  view  and  intention  of  ultimate  emanci- 
pation. This  they  deny.  They  si^,  ^  We  may 
perhaps  carry  into  effect  such  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  well-being  of  the 
negroes  as  shall  approve  themseWes toour 
own  discretion,  and  to  that  exteht  which 
we  shall  judge  right;  but  aA  for  abdlishing 
slavery  we  utterly  refuse. it  f*^  ^ ^^t 
Sir,  it  is  our  afllur  to;  see  that  business 
perforated  ;  and  until  we  do  see  it  put  in 
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a  train  of  a^compUthiiMiity  we  ar«  neg- 
lecting the  most  ■oiemn  duijr  which  lies 
on  this  countrj,  or  which  can  be  impos- 
ed upon  it. 

Sir;  with  respect  to  the  rumoiurt  circu- 
lated in  the  Watt  Indiesi  or  transmitted 
from  thence  hither,  having  read  the  ac- 
counts of  past  times,  and  compared  them 
with  the  facts*  I  scruple  not  to  etsert> 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  prophecies  and  de- 
nunciations of  impending  insurrection  as 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  affitation 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  that 
there  never  did  exist  a  period  of  equal 
length  in  which  there  were  fewer  insur- 
rections than  there  have  been  since  the 
abolition  ;  and  I  would  just  hint,  that 
when  the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection 
in  Demerara  comes  to  be  inquired  into,  I 
believe  a  very  different  opinion  will  be 
formed  on  that  subject  from  that  which 
bas  been  so  industriouslj  promulgated. 
It  is  said,  notwithstanding  all  this  outcry, 
the  slaves  are  extremely  happy — if  so,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it — but  1  am  sure  that, 
as  long  as  that  happiness  may  be  destroy- 
ed at  the  will  of  the  owner,  or  of  the 
executor,  or  any  person  into  whose 
hands  they  may  chance  to  fsll ;  that  is, 
while  they  have  no  security  for  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoy,  it  deserves  not  the  name ; 
the  well-known  couplet, 

''  For  fomM  of  govemment  let  (bob  contest. 
Whatever  is  best  adminsterM  it  best," 

has  this  great  defect,  that  it  omits  an  in- 
gredient of  the  highest  importance  to 
excellence — security.  If  a  government 
be  well  adminisured,  and  }ou  have  a 
complete  security  that  it  ever  shall  be  so, 
the  form  of  that  government  would  indeed 
signify  little.  But  one  great  reason  for 
preferring  one  government  to  another  is, 
not  merely  that  we  think  it  better  admi- 
nistered for  the  present,  but  because  we 
conceive  its  peculiar    form  to  afford  a 

S'eater  security  for  the  continuance  of 
e  benefits  it  confers. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  West-Indian  legisla- 
tures I  do  not  now  say  much.  The  right 
non.  gentleman  deprecates  the  discussion ; 
but  I  must  put  one  extreme  case.  Every 
gentleman  who  has  turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject  at  aU,  must  remember  the 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  lord 
Seaforth  and  the  legislature  of  Barba* 
does,  when  he  wanted  to  make  the  mur^ 
der  of  a  slav^  felonv,  and  they  refused  ; 
which  refusal  he  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment at  bprnoi^I  beg  leavp  to  ask  any 


gentleman  in  this  Honse,  i^iether^ 
posing  the  legislature  of  BartwJ— i 
continued  oontumacioua,  and  Lad 
word  home  by  successive  govemoiat  thai 
as  lone  as  thev  continued  a  legislatisra,  a» 
long  the  murder  of  a  davn  should  never 
be  made  felony  in  that  island-— whalheri 
I  say,  the  government  of  this  cmiatry 
would  have  been  justified  in  perwtling 
such  a  state  of  things  to  remain  there^  or 
in  any  one  dependency  of  the  British  Esa* 

r're  I  I  will  not  enlaige  on  this  head,  but 
commend  it  to  most  serious  attentioo» 
I  must  also  take  the  liberty  othlnti^  to 
gentlemen,  by  way  of  putting  them  yfioo 
their  guard,  that  when  we  began,  in  the 
year  1787,  to  atuck  the  slave  trade,  lliar^ 
was  not  one  amgle  laudatory  epUhal 
which  is  now  bestowed  on  slavenr  itadf 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  was  not  bestows 
ed  on  the  trade.  That  abomloaUe  ti«r# 
fie  was  then  represented  as  in  no  degren 
iaamoral ;  as  contributing  to  the  happi* 
ness  of  Africa  ;  as  in  the  highest  degree 
promoting  the  wealth  and  fNrosperitT  of 
this  country.  It  was  said  to  be  of  high 
importance,  in  a  poh'tical  point  pf  view  4 
that  as  to  its  moraUty,  none  bat  fitnatioa 
and  enthusiasts  ever  thought  of  finding 
fault  with  it.  This  was  the  charactw 
given,  in  1787,  of  an  occuipalion  which,  in 
1807,  was  entirely  abolislied,  is  contrary 
to  every  dictate  of  justice,  hmnaahy,  anal 
reUgion  i  to  which  aince  that  time  thn 
penalties  of  felony  have  been  annexed ;  an4 
which  is  now  about  to  be  proscribed  m 
piracy  —  <*  hostis  humani  generis"  —  h j 
the  joint  voice  of  England  and  Amerlcn» 
and  to  the  Immortal  honour  of  both  oonaf 
tries. 

Sir,  within  my  recollection  also  It  waa 
contended,  that  it  would  be  politicallj 
immoral  if  compensation  were  not  given 
when  this  very  slave  trade  was  abolishecL 
It  was  said,  that  the  country  was  bound  t^ 
support  it ;  and  the  West-India  phiolnm 
joined  with  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  sinve 
traders  in  representing,  that  if  the  trndn 
were  forbidden,  they  too  were  injured,  and 
were  equally  entitled  to  demand  conapeow 
sation  for  the  suppression  of  n  tmSc 
which  has  since  been  so  justly  reprobated 
through  all  Europe,  and  in  theoendemnn^ 
tion  of  which  they  themselvns  havo  tery 


{NToperly  joined. 

Sirr  I  nave  derived  so  much  pleasnm 
from  the  information  given  to  the  Houan 
this  ni^ht  by  the  right  hon.  gentloDian,  of 
what  IS  about  to  l^  donfc  on  this  liend^ 
that  I  really  could  not  ait  dofi[n  without 


•spneMinf  what  I  felt  qpoa  tbeoteatioiii  UManer   irfaidi   the   hoik    member  te 


Ih>ui4ni  Ibe  neacur^  iuelf  aeil  the  graiK 
tudeduela  him  forbanBg  aeoompluhed  it. 
^ifi  a  vtty  reapeel«AUe  geoUeman,  (long 
a  BMMiibcr  of  this  Uoate)— I  mean  Mr. 
Barhanni— hat  lately  written  a  pamphlet, 
inwhieh  betreau  lafgely  of  oempeaaatiett 
to  the  eolonie%  IniI  begias  by  adfMing 
hit  fettow  proprieton  of  Weat-lndiaa 
projpertjF  to  take  the  whole  quettton  into 
theur  meftt  aerioua  oonaidefalion  and  to 
prepare  for  the  ioevitaUeaveoiB>-**^  for/' 
aaya  hei  **  if  the  govemoieiit  be  not  tin* 
cera»  and  I  will  •not  d6  them  the  injua* 
lice  19  aujpipoie  that  -the^  would  come 
forward  wita  iuch  propMitiooa  if  they  did 
not  really  intend  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cutioB,--4>ut  if  Ihey  be  not  aincere^  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  atop  it ;  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroea  moat  ere  long  take 
place»  and  if  the  government  were  to  use 
all  their  efibrta  to  tte  contrary^  it  woqUI 
not  be  in  theirpower  to  prevent  it.'' 

Sir  Robert  mUm  inquired  of  the  right 
hon.  aecretaiy  of  elate  for  foreign  affium, 
if  the  regulntiona  now  brought  hefore  the 
Hoeae  were  to  be  extended  to  the  Cape 
ef  Good  Hope,  the  Mauridos^  and  all  our 
other  colooiea?  He  wiahed  idao  to  know, 
whether  the  l^h  chmte*  which  ordered, 
that  ne  negro  ahould  receive  OMire  than 
twenty-five  laahea  ^  at  any  one  time,'* 
meant,  that  the  matter  mighty  for  the 
•ame  ofienoe,  but  at  some  otim  time,  tie 
up  the  slave,  and,  before  his  ixndc  was 
healed,  again  punish  him  ? 

Mr.  T.  WUitm  said,  he  had  been  at 
Grenada,  and  had  there  seen  none  of  those 
aoenes  of  wretchedness,  which  had  been 
described  by  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
oppoaite.  He  would  :briefly  advert  to 
what  had  fallen  fhwu  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Norwich,  as  to  the  compara* 
tive  mfirequency  of  insurrections,  in  ius 
opinion,  tnis  had  arisen  fh>m  the  circom* 
stance,  that  ainee  the  ahoKiion  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  consequence  of  ^ 
discession  which  the  question  had  m>der- 
gone,  the  inhabitanU  of  the  colonies  had 
been  more  on  their  guard,  and  kept  a 
constant  watch.  Insorrecttoo,  therefore, 
had  rather  been  prevented  by  their  own 
vigilance,  than  by  any  improvement  in  the 
habita  cftheslaves.  Thehoo.member  d«iied 
that  free  labour  would  be  so  profitable  as 
slave  labour,  and  asked,  who  was  to  feed 
the  negroes,  provided  Uiey  were  enmnci* 
paled ;  as  in  tliot  case  they  assuredly 
would  not  work.  He  thouglM,  that  if  Ae 
questieit  was  to  bs  pscssed  forwvdiotbe 


Bfiamber  seemed  to  desire,  the  ^otleams 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  would* 
do  wrona;  to  give  any  consent  to  it,  unlese 
they  had  something  like  a  pl«lge  fron& 
the  goveroaMnt,  that  oompenaatioa  shouM 
be  lUForded  to  them.  He  w«s  aatisfiei^ 
that  the  measures  proposed  by  his  majas* 
ty's  ministers  for  proceeding  gaadimlly^ 
weee  the  best  that  could  be  devimd  tor 
meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  and 
therefore  they  aheuld  iiave  bis-  eoidiali 
support. 

Mr.  Secretary  .Conning  rose  te  fefriy^ 
and  said  :^-M)r.  Speaker ;  had  1  not  bee» 
'Called  upon  in  so  direct  a  manner  by  seme 
hon.  genifensen  in  the  course  of  tlua 
debate,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
ofiered  mjrself  again  to  voinr  notice ;  end 
in  addreasinff  you  at  this  late  hour,  Shr^ 
aadafler  so  mU  a  discussion,  I  san  smne  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  House  to  iear 
that  it  is  by  no  aseana  my  intention  f 
trespass  longer  upon  itstioM  than  may  bs^ 
necBsaary  for  replyinf^  to  the  qesstisna 
which  bave  been  put  to  nww 

And  first,  8hv  in  reply  to  the  quea« 
tion  of  tbe  ben.  snendmr  for  Soutbwarlu 
The  lioB.  gentleman  wishes  to  know,  wdm^ 
ther  the  order  in  council  forwarded  So 
Trinidad,  is  to  be  comnranicated  to  the 
other  eolonies  whioh  be  has  named  9 
CoBBBMnieations  have  been  made  to  ibei 
Qwpt  of  Good  Hope,  and  ether  «asteR» 
settlements,  but  ef  the  resnh  ef  these 
eemmunicatiens  I  am  yet  witlieut  iiifer<# 
mation*  With  regard  to  tbe  other  ques* 
tion  respectiiv  the  use  of  the  whip,  md 
the  nunober  ef  lasbes  which  a  roaster  is  to 
be  authorised  to  inflict  on  his  slave  «s 
punishment  for  an  ofibnce— -I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  my  constructioii 
of  the  words  "  at  any  one  time,"  whick 
aie  to  be  found  in  that  order,  is,  for  any 
one  offence. 

1  come  next,  Sir,  to  the  more  important 
questions  put  to  me  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Bramber,  -and  by  (he  boa* 
member  for  Taunton.  I  confess  it  appeans 
to  me  incorrect  to  call  the  order  in  coon« 
cil  an  experiment.  The  proper  term  to 
appljr  to  it  is,  an  example:  and  I  irustf 
Dir,  It  is  an  exaasple  which  the  rest  of  the 
colonies  will  foel  it  both  their  iDtenrst  aed 
tiieir  doty  to  fUlow,  wkhoat  any  interfev* 
once  on  4ibe  part  of  the  government  et 
home.  With  raepect  to  such  intesfor* 
ence,  however,  I-wbh  to  be  understood  as 
reserving  to  nqmlf  the  right  of  nciitig  ai 
ctscmnstanoas  wmj  4?qttire«    I  have  «U 
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ceadj  described  the  different  kinds  and 
degrees  of  interference  which  mieht  be 
employed  towards  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures>  should  such  a  coarse  become  ne- 
cessary ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  I  depre- 
cate any  such  interference  except  by  way 
of  admonition  and  advice,  unless  as  a  last 
resource  or  in  an  urgent  extremity.  The 
power  exists  : — but  any  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  ought  to  be  most  cautiously 
avoided,  until  all  other  means  shall  have 
been  tried  and  found  unavailing. 

The  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  has 
charged  the  government  with  delay,  with 
want  of  decision,  with  agitating  thb  great 
question,  session  after  session,  and  still* 
without  anjr  intelligible  determination ; 
with  being,  m  short,  like  the  hon,  gentle- 
man himself,  as  much  on  the  one  side  as 
the  other.  This  is  the  hon.  gentleman's 
statement.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
In  the  Month  of  May,  1823,  this  question 
was  moved  for  the  nrst  time  by  Uie  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  ( Mr.  Buxton. )     The 

Sovemment  tnen  also  for  the  first  time 
eclared  its  intention  to  take  the  question 
into  its  own  hands.  Only  nine  short 
months  have  passed  over  since  the  ques- 
tion in  its  present  shape  was  first  agitated; 
and  the  government  now  comes  £rward, 
and  through  me  its  humble  instrument, 
proposes  a  measure  ^hich,  whatever  other 
gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  seems  to  be  so 
satisfactory  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taun- 
ton, that  tie  carries  his  approbation  of  it 
even  beyond  those  who  propose  it ;  he 
expects  even  more  from  it  tnan  the  go* 
vernment  itself.  Yet  after  having  bestow- 
ed this  extraordinary  share  of  approbation 
on  the  measure  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  hon.  gentleman  assumes  the 
lecturer's  chair,  and  proceeds  to  censure 
us  alike  for  what  we  have  done,  and  what 
we  have  omitted,  and  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  and  ought  not  to  do.  The  hon. 
gentleman  on  this  as  on  tome  other  occa- 
sions, reminds  me.  Sir,  of  certain  members 
of  this  House,  who  were  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Burke  forty  years  ago  :  <«  There 
are,"^  said  that  eloquent  statesman.  <<  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  when  they  rise 
in.  their  places,  no  man  living  can  duvine 
from  any  known  adherence  to  parties,  to 
opinioDS  or  to  principles,  from  any  order 
or  system  in  their  politics^  or  from  any 
sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas^  what 
part  they  are  ^oing  to  take  in  any  d^ate. 
It  is  astonishmg  how  much  this  uncer- 
tainty, especially  at  critical  times,  calls 
theillttdCAUgn  of  all  parties  oa  such  nan. 


All  eyes  are  fixed  on  them-Hdi  eara  are 
open  to  bear  them  ;  each  party  gapes  and 
looks  alternately  for  their  vote  aUnoat  to 
the  end  of  their  speeches.  Whilst  the 
House  hangs  in  this  uncertainty — now 
the  hear,  hears  1  rise  from  this  side — Doa^ 
they  are  re-bellowed  from  the  other,  suid 
that  party  to  whom  they  at  length  fall, 
from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  balance 
always  receive  them  in  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause." And  now.  Sir,  just  as  forty  years 
ago,  tliere  are  gentlemen  who  get  up  late 
in  the  night,  when  the  debate  has  reached 
a  certain  stage,  and  make  a  speech  so  nice- 
ly  balanced  this  way,  and  that  way,  a 
piece  of  bUme  here,  a  piece  of  praiae 
there — with  censure  ana  applause  so 
beautifully  blended  and  contrasted,  tkat 
no  man  can  venture  to  pronounce  which 
ingredient  predominates.  To  such  gen-^ 
tlemen  nothing  certainly  could  be  so  dis« 
agreeable  as  to  find  the  government  tak- 
ing upon  itself  the  part  of  mediator,  and 
thus  occupying  the  situation  which  they 
considerea  as  exclusively  their  own,'«nd 
which,  it  appears,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  was  part icu* 
lariy  anxious  to  occupy.  He  would  ftdn 
have  had  the  government  assume  a  differ- 
ent  course,  and  say  to  those  who  want  all, 
— you  shall  have  nothing, — and  to  those 
who  wish  to  retain  every  thing,  yoii  shall 
ffive  up  all— in  order  that  he  might  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  correcting  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  government,  and  saying 
«  DO— you  mu«t  make  one  party  concede 
this,  and  the  opposing  party,  give  up  that; 
a  government  ousht  to  avoid  the  excesses 
of  a  partisan."  This,  Sir,  is  exactly  what 
the  government  hu  done.  It  has  as  I 
have  said,  assumed  the  position  of  media- 
tor ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  disappointed  that  ther 
situation  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself  is  thus  filled. 

The  post  of  mediator  being  thus  occu- 
pied, the  hon.  gentleman  is  now  all 
for  extremes;  *<Why  do  you  thus  hesi- 
tate r  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  *«  why 
temporize  with  the  question  \  why 
not  decide  it  once  for  all,  and  settle  it  for 
ever  I  If  there  be  any  danger  in  decision, 
you  ought  to  meet  it  mahtully,  and  look 
It  boldly  in  the  face.'*  This,  Sir,  U  ad- 
vice very  easily  eiven  by  tliose  who  are 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
following  it.  But  the  hon.  ^ntlti- 
man's  advice  and  example  are  not  .in  ex- 
act accordance  with  each  other.  If  Hke 
him  we  had  inilanced  between  theory  and 
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8ractioe»  we  should  have  done  nothing, 
lut  keeping  hit  wkdom  for  himself,  to  us 
he  gives  jadvice,  which  would  be  sure  ta 
lead  us  into  difficuldes.  **  Look  the  dan*: 
ger  boldly  in  the  face/'  says  he.  Allow 
me  to  ask,  what  does  the  hon«  gen« 
tleman  mean  by  looking  the  danger  boldly 
in  the  face  ?  for  I  protest  I  do  not  under* 
stand  him.  Does  he  mean  that  slavery 
shall  continue  as  it  is  ?  or  does  he  mean 
to  recommend  immediate  emancipation  ? 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  counsels  ei- 
ther of  these  extremes,  and  will  have  the 
goodness  to  say  which  of  them  he  means 
to  counsel,  he  will  be  at  least  intelligible— 
be  will  have  recommended  a  decisive  mea- 
sure. The  bold  course  of  which  he  speaks 
would  undoubtedly  be,  to  adopt  one  ofthese 
extremes;  but  in  the  most  perfect  since- 
rity, I  declare  I  cannot  make  out  which  of 
the  two  is  his  favourite.  The  government, 
however,  has  adopted  a  middle  course; 
and  this  milder  mode  of  proceeding  is  pre- 
cisely that,  which,  if  we  had  adopted 
either  of  his  bold  courses,  the  honourable 
waember  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending. 

The  course  now  proposed  bv  ^is  majes- 
^*s  govemnaent  will,  as  we  believe,  effect 
every  thine  which,  eiter  mature  delibera- 
tion we  believe  can  be  safely  attempted  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  there  are  persons 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  who 
wish  to  force  the  government  to  say 
more  on  this  subject— to  extort  from  us  a 
forther  declaration  of  the  views  which  we 
^tertain  for  the  future.    They  wish  us  to 

S*ve  a  pledge  that  no  more  shall  ever 
)  done  than  is  now  proposed.    But  I 
will  not  commit  myself  on  this  subject. 

The  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Buxton)  is  not  more  vehement  in 
bis  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  the  abstract 
than  I  am.  But  I  have  a  repugnance  to 
abstract  declarations.  I  am  desirous  of 
acting  on  tl^s,  as  I  would  do.  on  all  other 
occasions,  on  the  best  information  that  I 
can  obtain,  with  a  view  to  practical  bene- 
fit :  1  am  desirous  of  taking  moderation,, 
equity,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  for  my 
guides.  But  I  will  not  consent  to  be  fet- 
tered by  any  engagetnenu  express,  or  im- 
plied. I  will  not  be  led  by  either  side, 
or  in  either  sense,  to  declarations  fron) 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  advance, 
and  dangerous  to  retreat.  If  it  would 
be  improper  to  declare  an  intention 
of  Slopping  here,  it  would  be  equally 
improper  to.hold  out  any  pledge  of  ulteri- 
or and acceleiateid  measures;'  llie  qoes- 


tion  is  not-«-it  cannot-bcmade— a  ques<^ 
tion  of  right,  of  humanity,  of  morality 
merely,  ft  is  a  question  which  contem-* 
plates  a  change,  great  and  difficult  beyond 
example ;  one  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  accomplish «— a  change  in  the* 
condition  and  circumstances  of  an  entire 
class  of  our  fellow  creatures «—  the  recast- 
ing, as  it  were,  of  a  whole  generation  of- 
mankind.  If  this  be  .not  a  question  re-t 
quiring  deliberation— cautious  and  fearful- 
deliberation,  I  know  not  whatcan  be  so* 
Sir,  we  must  proceed  jn  it  with  the  ex-- 
tremest  circumspection ;  we  must^  watdftj 
the  signs  of  the  times,  taJdng  advantage  of 
every  favourable  occurrence;  but  reserv->. 
ing  a  discretion  and.  freedom  of  action, 
which  it  would  be  madness  wantonly  to 
throw  away. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  opi-- 
nion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taun-' 
ton,  I  will  not  consent  to  depart  from  the 
course,  which,  after  the  most  mature  con-^ 
sideration,  the  government  hat  determined 
to  adopt.  I  will  cheerfully  resign  to  him* 
either  of  the  extremes,  between  which 
alone  he  conceives  the  choice  to  lie :  but 
I  will  not  be. shamed  by  any  thing  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  can  say  out  of. 
our  moderate  and  middle  course  of  policy, 
into  one  which,  because  we  have  not 
adopted  it,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  deci- 
sion, but  which,  if  we  had  been  unadvised 
enough  to  engage  in  it,  he  would  justly- 
have  characterized.as  raishness.    .  i 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  leave, 
was  gif  en  **  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the  more' 
effectual  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade.*' 
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Ff^ednesdaiff  March  17.  ^ 

PfiTiTioN  OF  Henry  Dundas  Pek.* 

R0TT,COMPLAINIKO  OF  IlL-TREATMEMT 

FROM  THE  Admiralty  Board.]    Mr. 
Hume  presented   a  petition    from   Mr*. 
Henry  .Dundas  Perrott,  late  a  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  navy,  complaining  of  the  treat-, 
ment  he  had  experienced  from  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  praying  the  House  to 
refer  his  case  to  the  twelve  judges*    The 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  while  there 
was  any  -  prospect  that  the  injustice .  of. 
which  the  petitioner  comriained  might  be 
remedied  in, the  propec  omcial  quarter,  be- 
had  advised,  him  to  abstain  from  any  ap*. 
plication  to  parliament ;  but  that  now>  aS) 
all  hope  of  tjbat.natjire  seemed  to  be  at.a»> 
end,  be  submitted  the  circumstanoes  of 
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the  act  of  tkt  SQtk  Geo.  Srt,  fiv  rMtiMi 
Boeey  ondcr  &lae  pretceGeii  Daf  ibe  |m 
titioner  compbinedy  that  he  bed  pel  beii 
able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  inrfiHinii 


that  ii^iMtioe  to  the  Houia.    It  appeared 
to  be  arefy  haideai&    After  the  mott 
eareAil  ezaoiinatioo  of  the  fariout  docu- 
Beatt  illottrativo  of  the  aybjaot,  it  leeaied 
to  hin,  that  by  those  docaments  the  peti* 
tiooer'i  itateneiit  was  coaipletely  home 
out.    Undoubtedlyy  there   were  drouoi* 
ataaoet  whieh  could  be  thoroughly  kuovn 
ooly  to  official  penoot ;  but,  ■peakina  freai 
all  the   information   which  be  htd  been 
Me  to   obtaio,   he    repeated,    that  hf 
thought  Mr.  Perron's  a  very  hard  case.  It 
appeared,  that  Mr.  Perrott  entered  the 
nary  five-and«twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  rery  ^oung.    For  fourteen  years  he 
had  been  in  constant  and  arduous  service ; 
having,  during  that  time,  been  present  at 
the  capture  of  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred snips ;  and  having  been  employed,  on 
thirteen  occasions,  in  cutting  vesseb  out  of 
harbour— en  enterprise  generally  attended 
with  considerable  danger.    In  seven  of 
these  last  instances  he  had  coromaoded 
the  boats  and  launches  employed  on  the 
service,  particularly  at  Boulogne,  where 
he  had  had  to  face  a  very  superior  force, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  a  asost 
heavy  fire  from  the  eoeray.    While  on 
board  the  Hebe  frigate,  be  received  a 
wound,  dM  result  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
his  arm  i  and  he  was  thus  disabled  from 
any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  getting  a 
Uvelihood.    In  additioa  to  all  this,  he  had 
contivbated,  during  the  period  be  had  just 
described,  to  the  saving  a  great  many  livea. 
For  the  severe  wound  he  reeeived  wben  he 
was  a  midshipman,  a  peasion  had  been 
granted  him  ;  but  that  pension  he  had  lost 
on  his  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy.    It  ap* 
oeared,  that,  up  to  the  year  1812,  Mr. 
Perrott!!s  services  were  generally  allowed 
by  his  superiors,  and  that  he  was  consi- 
dered by  them  to  be  a  very  dbtinguished 
oOoer.    la  that^^tear,  however,  aa  action 
was  broogliA  agamst  him,  en  a  charge  of 
having  received  2SL  from  a  mao  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Bulkn,    for    iobtaining 
him  a  protection  from  impressment.    Affi- 
davits having  been  made  on  the  subject,  a 
Warrant  was  issued.    Mr.  Perrot*s  resi- 
dence was  searched,  and  his  writing-desk 
broken  open,  in  which   were  certainly 
found  some  papers,  shewing  that  he  had 
had  some  money  from  Robert  Bollen. 
That  was  not  denwd ;  bot  the  question  was, 
whether   or   not  he  had  received    that 
money  as  the  price  of  the  protection  allu- 
ded to.    The  matter  wu  brought  to  trial, 
and  Mr.  Perrott  bana  convicted,  was  sen- 
teooedio  two  yoora'  loiprisonnsent,  under 


until  the  day  of  his  trisl,  so  thai  bm  «« 
wholly  unprepared  for  hia  deibocs^  ami 
had  been  unable  to  ceUecl  such  evidasiM 
as  would  have  rendered  his  ianncance  m* 
nifesU    The    conseqoeooe  was,   that  bs 
was  committed  to  pmen,  and  tlMS  thsea 
days  after,  by  order  of  lord  MehriBe,  ei 
whoever  waa  at  the  head  of  the  Adniral^ 
at  that  tisBo,  hia  name  waa  struck  out  el 
the  list  of  the  royal  navy.    At  that  tioie^ 
the  petitioner  was  in  very  essbarrassed  etr« 
cumstances.   Like  many  other  young  wma^ 
he  had  lived  too  freely ;  not  bivine  attCB^ 
ciently   adverted    to  what  must  be  the 
natural  effects  of  his  extraraaaoce  aad 
folly.    The  consequence  was,  £ai  he  was 
verv  poor  himself:  aad  his  ftieoda  were  so 
little  able  to  assist  him,  that  it  was  a  Imig 
time  before  he  could  bring  his  case  to  a 
re-hearing   in  a   court    (S  justice.    At 
length,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ISli^ 
while  be  was  yet  a  prisoner,  the  case  caase 
to  be  reheard  ia  the  Court  of  Kio^% 
Bench,  before  the  late  lord  EUenborou^h, 
whose  sentence  was  to  this  effiMt :  •*  ibait, 
on  beering  counsel  on  both  ndca,  and 
there  appearing  to  have  beeaerrora  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proaecution,  the  verdict 
must  be  reversed,  the  defondani  be  re* 
stored  to  all  he  baa  lost  by  it,  aad  forthwith 
discharged  out  of  custody.**    Affidaviu 
were  made  by  Robert  Bulloi,  his  wifo,  and 
other  persons  who  had  been  priacinal  evi- 
dences on  the  trial,  proving  that  the  pro* 
tection  which  had  been  foond  was  necilM 
up  by  Mr.  Perrott,  bot  by  a  clerk.    Ii; 
then,  these  drcurostanoea  were  tme    if 
the  court  reversed  the  seatenoe  oader 
which  the  petitioner  had  been  disodsaed 
from  the  navy — it  was  bot  comoMm  Jo* 
tice  to  the  pcititioner  that^  having  served 
so  long  and  with  such  distinctien,  and 
having  lost  his  limb  n  the  service,  he 
ooght  to  be  reinstated  in  the  rank  from 
which  he  had  been  disonissed    He  waa  of 
opinion,   that   the  petitk>oer  h«d  been 
made  the  victim  of  aa  atredees  conspi* 
racy.    But,   even  if  tbe  petilioiier  had 
been  guilty  of  the  ofieaOe  widi  whidi  he 
was  chat^,  he  wopM  put  it  to  die  Houae 
to  say,  whether,  efter  the  length  of  Ua 
services,  after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
course  of  that  service,  it  would  be  right 
to  leave  the  unfortunate  petitieaer  hn  • 
state  of  absolute  starvatiea.    It  had  h^m 
decided  by  leid  Mansfidd  and  ^y  lord 
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Kenjon,  that  the  hmlf-pay  to  officers  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  serTices ;  and  it  was 
contended,  that  there  esistcd  no  right  to 
lake  away  the  half-pay  of  an  individual 
officer.  The  case  of  the  petitioner  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  that  had  ever  come 
within  his  knowledge;  and  he  hoped  it 
would  receive  consideration.  He  was 
•ware  that  it  might  be  more  regular  to 
move  for  certain  official  documents  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  every  statement 
in  the  petition  was  exactly  true,  and  then 
lo  submit  a  specific  motion  on  the  subject, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  but  little  chance  of  carryinf^  any 
motion  against  the  wishes  of  ministers. 
Now,  it  was  very  true,  that  a  court 
aaartial  had  sat  upon  Mr.  Perrott,  pre- 
viously :^  his  indictment;  and  that 
three  charges  were  exhibited  against  him, 
for  going  ashore  after  sunset ;  for  saying, 
on  one  occasion,  upon  deck,  that  the  first 
lieutenant  of  tlie  ship  was  a  dangerous 
man ;  and  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in 
refusing  to  send  the  men  aloft.  Upon  two 
of  these  charges  the  court  acquitted  Mr. 
Pi^rrott ;  but  on  the  other  they  certainly 
pronounced  him  guilty.  But  he  could 
not  imaffine>  that  that  finding  ought  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  in  considering  another  and 
a  later  charge  which  was  brought  against 
the  party  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  ob» 
taining  money  under  false  pretence!; 
And  yet,  that  such  an  influence  did  ope- 
rate on  the  Admiralty,  he  was  warranted 
ID  inferring  from  their  conduct  in  respect 
of  the  accusation  which  a  foul  conspiracy 
bad  preferred  against  this  individual,  '*  that 
he  had  taken  money  in  order  to  obtain  a 

Erotection  for  a  man  named  BuUen ;  he 
avin^  no  power  to  obtain  it,  and  well 
knowing  the  same."  The  petitioner  now 
atnted  to  the  House,  *'  tliat  for  several 
years  past  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to 
obtain  a  meal,  and  was  in  want  of  almost 
the  common  neeessariea  of  life;*',  and  he 
concluded  his.  prayer  in  these  words  :«^ 
^  Let  not  a  nation  so  famed  for  ita  gene- 
rosity, allow  a  man,  whose  limbs  have 
been  mutilated  m  its  service,  to  suffer  from 
want  of  that  bread  which  it  accords  so 
freely  to  the  natives  of  other  kingdoms.'* 
He  (Mr.  Hume)had  taken  great  pains  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  the  facts  which 
we're  alleged  in  this  petition ;  but  he  had 
not  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, so  as  to  ,be  able  to  see  what 
eoWurjng  th^  mif^ht  receive  from  other 
•oorces    rhearj<  Thf    petiltfmer.  oon< 


cfuded,  by  praying,  <«  either  that  the 
House  would  be  pleased  to  refer  his  case 
to  the  twelve  judges,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  what  compensation 
should  be  granted  for  his  past  services, 
considering  his  present  inability  to  obtain 
any  other  livelihood ;  or  that  it  would 
grant  such  other  relief  as  its  wisdom  might 
deem  proper. 

Sir  George  Cockbum  lamented,  that  the 
hon.  member  had  gone  so  much  into  de- 
tail on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
pelled him  to  do  so  too  in  replying  to  his 
statement ;  and  he  lamented  the  circum- 
stance the  more  especially,  because  he 
had  received  letters  from  some  members 
of  this  party's  family,  requesting  him  not 
to  eo  into  the  full  exposure  orchis  case. 
Had  the  hon.  member  thought  proper  to 
content  himself  with  merely  bringing  the 

I)etition  up,  he  (Sir  Georgej  would  not 
lave  felt  it  necesssry  to  take  the  step 
which  he  was  about  to  do.  The  hon. 
member's  proceeding,  however,  compelled 
him  to  it;  and  the  case  itself  liras  so 
monstrous  as  to  leave  him  no  choice^ 
The  facts  were  simply  these  :— This  Mr. 
Dundas  Perrott,  being  a  lieutenant  in  his 
majesty's  navy,  informed  a  person  that  he 
could  get  a  protection  from  the  impress. 
That  person  was  a  poor  unfortunate  ser« 
vant-woman,  who  really  imagined  that 
Perrott  could  procure  a  protection  for 
ber  husband,  Robert  BuUen.  He  required 
an  advance  of  money' for  the  purpose; 
and  she  gave  him  that  money.  He  soon 
afterwards  pressed  her  for  more,  which 
she  again  furnished.    He  still  applied  for 

j  money,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  fee  the 
clerks  at  the  Admiralty.  She  had  parted 
with  all  the  cash  she  bad,  and  borrowed  a 
sum  to  meet  his  demands:  but  still  the 
man  wanted  additional  funds.  The  poor 
woman  was  unable  to  raise  them ;  but  she 
happened  to  possess  a  small  furnished 
house  of  her  own,  and  actually  took  awajr 
her  furniture  and  sold  it.  In  conclusion^ 
the  man  was  pressed;  and  the  unhappy 
wife,  after  having  vainly  aacrificed  her  all, 
went  before  a  magistrate.  That  magis- 
trate considered  it  proper,  upon  a  hearing, 
to  send  the  matter  before  another  tribunal ; 
and  evidence  was  then  gone  into,  which 
clearly  proved,  that  a  more  iniquitous 
case  was  never  yet  produced  before  a 
court  of  justice.  The  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  service  generally,  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  detection  of 
such  n^inconduct  in  an  officer  who  had  the 

I  honour  of!beariiig  a  commission  in  tbm 
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royal  navy.  The  Houte  had  alreaiiy  i 
heard  that  tho  petitioner  was  sentenced  i 
to  a  long  impn'sonment.  After  he  had  ; 
been  in  prison  some  time,  it  was  discovered  ' 
that  there  had  been  such  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  the  lord  chief  justice  held 
hiai  to  be  entitled  to  his  release.  Upon  this, 
the  Admiralty,  who  had  conceived  no  pre- 
vious indisposition  towards  the  party — (a 
Act  which  was  established  by  the  previous 
circumstance,  that  though,  by  reason  of 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  he  was 
already  under  martial  law,  yet  had  they 
reinstated  him  in  the  service^  under  that 
favourable  feeling  towards  a  wounded 
officer  which  they  would  always  entertain) 
—the  Admiralty  immediately  sent  all  the 
law  proceedings  to  their  legal  advisers, 
and  asked  them,  whether  there  was  any 
thing  in  them  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  doing  away  with  the  legal  crime  that 
Mr.  Perrott  had  been  supposed  to  have 
committed.  The  Admiralty  counsel  and 
solicitor  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
not.  The  affidavits  which  had  been  to- 
night brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jervis,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Admiralty,  and  to  the  Ad* 
Bdiraltv  solicitors,  that  they  might  look 
bto  the  whole  of  them  again,  and  see 
whether  they  contained  any  thinff  which 
Blight  mitigate  the  petitioner's  guilt.  As 
to  that  part  of  Mrs.  Bullen*8  deposition 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  relied  upon,  the 
House  would  recollect,  that  she  made  an 
affidavit  of  the  criminatory  circumstances 
in  court,  and  upon  oath.  Her  voluntary 
deposition,  now  made,  coulfi  be  of  no  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  the  question.  As 
to  the  Admiralty,  they  would  have  been 
very  happy  if  Mr.  Perrott  could  have 
made  out  the  case  he  now  brought  for- 
ward ;  for  as  it  was,  it  had  cast  a  stigma 
upon  the  service.  It  remained,  however, 
to  be  added,  that  afler  Perrott  was  seized, 
there  was  found,  among  his  papers,  and 
in  his  own  handwriting,  a  forged  discharge. 
In  answer  to  what  was  stated  about  the 
petitioner's  losing  his  former  pension,  it 
was  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  very  true 
be  had,  while  a  midshipman,  enjoyed  a 
pension  on  account  of  the  wound  he  had 
received :  but  when  he  was  promoted,  he 
gave  up  the  pension,  according  to  the 
well-known  custom  of  the  navy.  Now 
fce  was  dismissed  the  service,  he  got 
neither  that  nor  his  half-pay.  But  this 
was  matter  of  course.  If  a  person  who 
bad  been  a  derk  in  a  public  office,  after- 
wtrda  waa  pensioned,  and  il  aboidd  ap- 


pear that  be  had  miabehaved  himeelf  ia 
so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  his  peD« 
sion  should  be  taken  away,  he  could  not 
go  back  and  demand  his  clerk's  pay.  At 
to  this  petition  bein^  broagbt  up,  be  did 
not  know  whether  it  waa  worth  while  Uk 
oppose  it ;  but  he  should  da  so,  anleaa 
the  House  should  wish  to  hear  it  read,  in 
order  to  be  naore  fully  tnfonned  of  fsicta 
to  which,  he  presumed,  be  had  new  given 
a  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  explanatioe,  contended 
that  the  question  was,  whether  the  facta 
that  had  been  sworn  to  against  the  peti- 
tioner were  proved  or  not*  By  the  affida* 
vits  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared, 
as  he  maintained,  that  thev  were  not 
proved.  This  petition  had  been  banded 
to  him  by  sir  Edward  Perrott;  and  io 
answer  to  a  question  which  be  had  put  to 
sir  Edward,  as  to  whether  he  waa  prepared 
to  meet  any  statement  that  the  petitioa 
might  occasion  in  parliament,  air  Edward 
had  replied,  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
do  so ;  and  that  he  was  most  anxiona  it 
should  be  presented  without  Joss  of  time. 

Sir  (r.  dterk  said,  that  it  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty,  tliat 
some  members  of  the  petitioner*8  family 
had  tampered  with  Mrs.  Bullen  before  the 
trial,  and  offered  ber  the  money  out  of 
which  she  had  been  defrauded,  if  ahe 
would  not  appear  affaanat  the  petitioner. 
Af^er  the  verdict,  it  was  not  a  qoeatioo 
for  the  Admiralty,  whether  the  indict- 
ment was  found  deficient  on  technical 
points,  but  whether  the  petitioner  waa 
morally  guilty. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  would  be  glad  to 
know,  whether  gentlemen  could  suppoae 
that  any  Admiralty  in  the  world  would 
be  so  inhuman,  as  to  refuse  relief  to  a  man 
who  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
his  country  as  the  petitioner  appeared  to 
have  done,  if  there  did  not  exist  some 
strong  case  against  him. 

Mr.  Croker  assured  the  Houae,  that 
had  there  been  any  doubt  in  thia  case,  the 
Admiralty  would  nave  given  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt  to  a  person  in  so  interesting 
a  situation  as  that  of  -a  wounded  officer. 
He  would  mention  a  single  fact,  which, 
he  thought,  would  go  far  to  satbiV  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  upon  the  merttt  of 
this  case.  It  was  a  fact  that  took  plaoe^ 
he  would  assume,  without  the  knowled^ 
of  either  of  the  parties,  but  while  this 
fraudulent  negotiation  was  going  on  be- 
tween Pterrott  and  the  poor  voman.  Per- 
rott now  doniad  that  them  waa  eMMi 
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fraud  or  n^otiation  on  bit  iMurt:  wbiUt 
Bullen  and  nit  wife  asserted,  that  there 
were  both.  It  did  happen,  however.  In 
the  roeanwhiley  that  application  waf  niade 
at  the  Admiralty  for  a  protection,  and 
by  whom  ?  By  sir  Edward  Perrott.  To 
air  Edward  he  imputed  no  improper  de- 
sign ;  and  all  that  this  drcumstaoce  im- 
ported was,  a  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  re- 
snectable  name  of  a  baronet  might  give 
tne  application  an  additional  chance  of 
success.  Such  an  application,  however, 
was  made  for  a  protection,  and  for  whom  ? 
Why,  for  Robert  Bullen ;  and  when  the 
whole  matter  as  to  Perrott^s  conduct 
came  out,  among  that  person's  papers, 
there  was  found  a  forged  protection  for 
Robert  Bullen,  in  Perrott  s  own  hand^ 
writing. 

Mr,  Agar  Ellis  wss  bound  to  state, 
tliat  such  a  case  as  that  brought  forward 
by  his  hoo.  friend  be  had  never  heard. 
The  explanations  of  gentlemen  opposite 
■Mist  have  quite  satisfied  the  House,  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  proceeding  further  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Secretary  P<7«/said,  that  the  petition- 
er was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  he  now  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  a  jury,  stating 
that  he  was  inaocent  of  an  offence  of 
which  tliat  jury,  on  tlieir  oaths,  had  said 
he  was  guilty.  This,  he  believed,  was 
the  first  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
establish  a  precedent,  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
d»'eii  on.  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  about  affidavits,  four  out  of  five 
uf  the  affidavits  which  parties  made,  coeo- 
plaining  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  framed  in  tlie  same  way.  There 
was  one  plain  answer  to  these  affidavits-^- 
why  were  not  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  made  ezammed  in  open  court? 
No,  they  shrunk  from  such  examination ; 
but  were  ready  enough  to  come  forward 
with  affidavits,  where  they  were  not  ex- 
posed to  the  penalties  attendant  upon 
perjury, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  net  press  the 
House  to  a  diviiion,  but  be  thought  the 
petitioner  intitled  to  the  commiseratioo 
of  the  country. 

Mr,  Peel  added,  that  he  might  have 
objected  to  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
on  the  technical  ground,  that  it  prayed 
for  pecuniary  compensation, 

Mr,  Monk  recommended  Mr.  Hume  to 
Withdraw  the  petition ;  aad  t&e  latter, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Houae^  complied 
viUfe  tba  fiequeat 


RiFORM  OF  Parliament — Petition 
OF  Mr.  Worgmah  suggesting  A 
Plan.]  Mr,  Hobhouse  said,  he  held  ia 
his  hand  a  petition  praying  for  n  Reform 
in  the  Representation  of  the  people  in  parr 
liament.  Though  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  parliamentary  reform^  he  certain- 
ly  could  not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  hie 
constituent,  from  whom  this  petition 
came ;  still,  hewever^  as  the  petition  was 
drawn  up  in  langusge  respectful  to  the 
House,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ed. The  petition  was  from  Mr.  George 
Worgroan,  a  jeweller,  in  the  Strand.  Ha 
praved  that  the  House  might  do  awajr 
with  the  complex  machinery  at  present 
used  in  borough  elections— that  they 
would  repeal  the  acts  against  bribery  and 
corruption  at  such  elections.  By  these 
means,  he  thought  the  higher  ordera^ 
would  be  duly  represented.  It  was  the* 
higher  orders,  the  petitioner  thought,  and 
not  the  lower»  which  were  not  duly  repre- 
seated  in  that  House.  He  further 
thought,  that  if  the  law$  against  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections  were  repeal*, 
ed,  that  influence  might  be  openly  exer« 
cised  which  was  now  carried  on  through 
dark  and  secret  channels  ;  that  an  advan* 
tage  would  arise  from  giving  to  men  of 
property  sufficient  to  purchase  the  patron- 
age  of  a  borough,  that  fair  repreaentatioa 
in  parliament  to  which  such  property  was 
entitled.  He  also  prayed,  that  the  House 
would  sanction  by  law  the  open  purchase 
and  sale  of  seats  in  that  Houie.  It  waa 
well  known,  the  hon.  member  observed, 
that  such  bargains  daily  took  place,  and 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  making  those 
seats,  which  were  now  the  objects  of  se- 
cret bargain  and  sale,  open  to  the  public 
competition  of  such  as  might  be  disposed 
to  expend  their  money  in  that  way.  The 
petitioner,  in  speaking  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  suted,  that  this  was  the  only 
kind  of  reform  to  which  it  was  likely  the 
House  would  agree,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  many  adyantages. 
The  last  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was,  that 
large  towns,  such  aa  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  should  be  empowered  to  re- 
turn members,  in  order  tliat  the  balance 
might  be  kept  true  by  the  representation 
of  the  popular  interests,  and  in  order  i^ 
keep  open  the  channels  for  aspiring  caiv« 
didatea  who  night  wish  to  advance  to 
official  appointments.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
Worgman  was  therefore  no  wild  or  vision- 
ary project,  iDcapable  of  being  rendered 
ioteUigihlei  but  a  pieiDy  GQmlpsehensiy0 
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icbeincy  which  certainly  had  some  plausi- 
bility to  recommend  it.  The  petirion 
wn»  very  respectfully  worded. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read ;  setting  forth  : 

«  That  the  House,  daring  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  for  two  centuries 
following,  was  summoned  chiefly  to  vote 
supplies  to  the  Crown,  and  to  sanction 
the  public  acts  of  the  ruling  power;  while 
so  doing  it  exercised  the  right  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people,  by  promoting 
judicious  laws,  consequently  the  vi- 
tal interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Barons  (the  great  landed  proprietors) 
were  deeply  concerned  in  its  decisions; 
that  the  Crown  and  the  Barons,  in  those 
early  times,  by  means  of  their  high  sta- 
tions and  their  landed  posseMions,  influ- 
enced the  electors  in  very  many  boroughs, 
and  took  especial  care  that  the  members 
returned  should  be  parties  interested  in 
guarding  their  high  privileges  in  the 
House;  and  moreover,  that  by  those  means 
It  has  occurred,  that  the  great  majority  of 
Boroughs  were  never  under  the  influence 
of  the  popular  interest;  that  during  the 
fatal  conflict  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  great  power  of  the 
Barons  was  consideraoly  lessened  by  the 
ravage  of  war,  and  by  attainder,  and 
further  by  the  policy  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  which  tended  to  enrich  the  Com- 
mons, and  to  repress  the  ancient  Nobility, 
by  opposing  the  growing  power  of  the 
House  to  the  unruly  licence  of  the  Barons, 
and  by  tacitly  acquiescing  in  its  assumption 
of  new  and  great  privileges,  and  legislative 
authority,  which  the  Sovereign,  by  means 
of  his  great  influence,  occasionally  made 
use  of  as  an  engine  of  state ;  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  Stuart  Family,  the  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  House  obtained  so  firm 
a  hold  on  public  opinion,  by  its  successful 
endeavours  to  reform  the  government, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  outvote  the  mem- 
bers deputed  expressly  to  guard  the  in- 
teresu  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Nobles, 
which  curb  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  being  reduced  below  a  useful 
standard,  the  popular  interest  propelled 
the  machine  of  government  into  the  most 
unwarranted  excesses;  that  at  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  coercive  power 
of  the  government  (consisting  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons)  was  combined, 
and  became  indissoluble  in  the  House, 
principally  through  the  wisdom  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  singular  spirit  of 
Iht  representative  sy^tem^  which  iatro- 
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duces  memben  deputed  by  the  King« 
Lords,  and  Commons,  to  guard  their  rights 
and  all  other  preponderating  interests; 
even  those  great  dependenciea  on  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  these  reaima  that  have 
not  the  legal  right  to  elect  members  to 

Erotect  their  interests  in  the  House,  do, 
y  dint  of  property  and  connexions, 
through  the  medium  of  Boroughs,  intro- 
duce Deputies,  by  which  happy  facility 
impartiality  is  secured,  and  the  House  has 
become  the  efficient  governing  Senate  of 
this  extended  Empire,  and  diflfusea  the 
coercive  power  over  its  vast  and  disjoioted 
territories;  consequently,  it  is  no  longer 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  Com- 
mons, charged  principally  to  vote  supplies 
to  the  Crown;  that  a  more  efficacioua 
Senate  could  scarcely  be  constituted  by 
any  modification  of  the  Election  Laws, 
yet,  the  petitioner  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  exists  a  strange  anomaly  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  those  laws ; 
the  letter  of  the  laws  ordains,  that  hr 
means  of  County,  City,  and  Borougo 
Elections,  the  people  of  the  united  King" 
dom,  or  the  popular  interest,  shall  be 
represented  in  the  House,  without  ordaining 
any  mode  of  election  for  many  other  great 
and  valuable  interests  that  equally  require 
direct  representatives;  and  further,  it  de- 
clares, that  it  is  a  crime  to  vote  from 
interested  motives,  when  such  motives 
are  the  springs  to  all  worldly  transactions, 
and  that  the  most  solemn  oaths  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of 
those  laws  which  are  morally  bad,  because 
requiring  a  factitious  virtue  in  man  con- 
trary to  his  nature;  now  these  oaths  are 
well  known  to  be  inefiectual,  and  to  pro- 
duce much  immorality  and  subterfuge  (as 
was  evinced  by  the  late  disgracefiu  pro- 
ceedings atGrampound),  because  opposed 
to  that  strong  and  honourable  feeling  of 
self-interest  which  pervades  human  nature; 
fortunately,  the  spirit  of  these  laws,  or 
the  Borough  system,  has  introduced  a 
counterpoise  to  the  popular  interest,  and 
the  secret  working  of  that  system  para- 
lyzes those  laws  that  attempt  to  impede 
its  progress  by  obstructing  patronage  and 
influence,  which  are  the  honourable  ap- 
pendages of  property  and  possessions; 
impartiality  results  from  the  practical  wor- 
king of  the  Borough  system  (which  ena- 
bles all  weighty  interests  so  carefully 
to  ipMBrd  their  rights  and  poasessions  by 
their  respective  Deputies,  that  the  publio 
^ood  becomes  the  basis  of  their  proceed- 
iogi)»  not  from  the  choioe  of  nnbilwed 
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memberSy  who  cannot  be  actuated  with 
sufficient  Eeal»  nor  possessed  of  adequate 
knowledge,  to  advocate  with  effect  the 
interests  of  others,  although  they  may  be 
good  umpires ;  the  petitioner,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  machinery  of  the  system 
is  susceptible  of  great  amelioration,  that 
the  scandal,  meanness,  and  immorality, 
attending  many  Borough  Elections,  may 
be  done  away  with,  and  that  a  more  ho- 
nourable and  direct  mode  of  representing 
the  higher  interests  may  be  resorted  to, 
prajys.  That  the  House  will  take  into  iu 
senous  consideration  the  propriety  of  as- 
similating the  election  laws  to  the  spirit 
of  the  representative  system  in  operation 
by  repealing  those  laws  that  attempt  to 
obstruct  patronage  and  influence  at  elec- 
tions, but  which  only  force  them  into  a 
secret  and  degrading  channel,  and  bring 
odium  on  all  parties  concerned ;  and  that 
the  House  will  confer  on  the  landholder 
possessing  the  power  in  close  Boroughs  to 
depute  members  to  the  House,  the  le^ 
right  so  to  do,  without  the  interrention 
of  nominal  electors,  who  have  lone  since 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  right 
by  the  tide  of  events,  and  which  the 
petitioner  considers  more  available  to  the 
purposes  of  good  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  possessors  of  the  land,  who  now 
exercise  that  right ;  the  petitioner  further 
prays  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  li- 
mited number  of  seats  in  the  House  may 
be  declared  legal,  that  being  the  only 
node  many  great  interests  in  this  extended 
Empire  have  of  introducing  deputies,  and 
it  is  extremelv  desirable  that  none  should 
be  excluded  the  benefit  of  an  advocate  in 
the  House,  whose  interests  are  so  important 
as  to  induce  them  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice;  lastly,  the  petitioner  prays, 
that  the  right  to  elect  members  to  Uie 
House  may  be  granted  to  very  populous 
towns,  to  protect  the  popular  interest, 
which  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  reform 
proposed,  and  to  keep  open  the  channel 
through  which  aspiring  candidates,  depen- 
dent on  popular  favour,  hope  to  obtain 
useful  distinction,  and  to  advance  to  offi- 
cial appointmenu;  and  for  any  further 
reform  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House, 
they  may  consider  conducive  to  plain  deal- 
ing and  honourable  conduct  at  elections." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

6TooK-Pini8B  OF  thbFoot  Goards.] 
Mr.  Hume  referred  to  what  had  paned  on 
two  former  evenings  respecting  the  Stock 
Purse  of  the  Begmieou  of  Foot  Gi^ardf, 


when  a  statement  made  by  the  Noble 
Secretary  at  War  had  been  contradicted 
by  various  officers.  He  had  however 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  information  from  which  thbse  bon. 
officers  spoke,  and  for  this  reason  he 
again  brought  the  subject  forward.  He 
then  stated  the  mode  in  which  he  supposed 
the  stock»purse  was  formed.  Mr.  Wind* 
ham  had  endeavoured  to  efiect  an  alteration 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of 
the  Guards,  or  household  troops,  were 
kept,  but  without  effect;  but  the  present 
noble  secretary  at  War  had  corrected,  as 
he  understood,  many  irregularities  in  the 
management  of  the  stock- purse.  The 
principle  of  the  question  was  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  House  voted  certain 
sums  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army, 
and  for  the  Guards  as  a  part  of  the  army ; 
and  it  had  a  right  to  be  informed  whst 
was  done  with  tluit  money.  The  household 
troops  were  in  some  respects  peculiarly  . 
circumstanced ;  as  a  sum  m  the  gross  was 
voted  for  them,  while  for  the  other  regi- 
ments of  the  line  it  was  voted  in  detail. 
The  Guards  had  a  stock-purse,  which 
arose  principally  firom  the  pay  of  a  certain 
number  of  men  borne  on  the  list*  but 
non-effective:  he  believed  that  there  were 
eight  men  to  each  company  so  circoni* 
stanced— men  only  upon  paper,  and  for 
the  five  regiments  of  guards  the  number 
would  be  464  men,  at  13(/.  per  da^.  The 
pay  of  these  men  was  thrown  into  the 
stock-purse,  and  out  of  it  the  expenses 
of  the  hospital  and  recruiting  service  were 
discharged.  He  had  been  told,  that  the 
regiments  of  Guards  were  more  econo- 
mical than  those  of  the  line.  This  might 
be,  but  still,  though  the  money  might  be 
properly  spent,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
mquire  into  the  expenditure.  He  mad^ 
it  a-distinct  charge,  that  irregularity  did 
exist,  and  he  knew  that  in  so  doing,  he 
was  open  to  the  often-repeated  slanders^ 
and  to  be  told,  as  he  had  been  on  a  former 
night  by  an  hon.  officer,  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  nialicious  misrepre- 
sentations o^  some  libellous  informer  im- 
peaching his  comrades.  He  would,  Imkt* 
ever,  state  in  what  way  he  had  obtained 
his  information  on  this  subject,  that  the 
House  might  judge.  Two  individuals  in  the 
Guards  had  come  to  him  last  year,  and  bad 
asked  him  if  he  was  aware  of  the  prera- 
lenoe  of  a  practice  in  the  Guards,  different 
from  other  regiments,  as  to  the  proportion 
of  pay  of  men  confined.  He  had  replied 
in  the  aegatire;  they  went  on  to  lay,  that 
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he  ought  to  know.  Though  it  was  not  car- 
ried to  any  great  extent,  that  the  money 
•topped  from  the  men  went  to  the  officers. 
If  this  were  so,  he  felt  that  it  was  wrong ; 
and,  as  there  ought  not  to  be  even  the 
appearance  of  secrecy  on  such  a  subject, 
he  had  determined  to  inquire  into  theisct. 
He  had,  therefore,  taken  occasion  to  ask 
one  or  two  officcm  what  the  stock-purse 
of  I  he  Guards  was;  and  their  anHwer  was, 
that  it  was  some  fund  managed  by   the 
captains,  with  which  the  subalterns  had 
nothing  to  do.     In  order  that  he  might 
not  bring  the   subject  forward,  without 
sufficient   ground*!,   he   had   gone  to  an 
officer  of  the  Guards,  staling  that  he  had 
,  heard  such  and  luch  assertions  made  and 
inquiring  if  they  were  founded  in  fact.  He 
bad  asked  firit,  whether  there  was  a  stock- 
purse?     The  reply  was,  that  there  was. 
Are  the  stoppsges  of  pay  from  men  under 
confinement  put   into  it?    was   his   next 
question  ;  and  the  answer  was  in  the  affir- 
■Mtive.    What,  then,  became  of  the  7^ 
per  day ;  did  it  go  back  to  the  public  from 
the  atock-parse,  or  was  it  permanently 
added  to  tne  funds  of  that  stock-purse  i 
The  officer  admitted  that  he  believed  it 
did  not  go  back  to  the  public.     He  had 
since  understood,  that  the  surplus  of  the 
stock-purse,  af\er  the  charges  upon  it  were 
paid,    Wi\B  divided  between  the  csptains 
and  the  field  officers.    This  subject  there- 
fore*  merited  investigation;  for  no  account 
of  any  regiment  ought  to  be  closed  from 
the  investigation  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 
The  public  confided  the  subject  to  him, 
and  be  was  responsible  for  the  misappli- 
cation of  any  of  the  money  of  the  public. 
It  was  not  a  sufficient  answer  for  the 
off cers  to  say,  <<  We  in  the  Guards  do 
■ot  proceed  like  other  regiments ;  we  do 
all  by  contract;  we  have  a  certain  sum, 
imc  which  we  undertake  to  tio  certain 
things,  and  you  have  no  right  to  know 
bow  it  is  spent."     What  he  wished  to 
know,   in  the  first  place,  was,  whether 
there  was  such  a  fund  as  the  Stock-Purse  ? 
He  did  not  suppose  that  that  would  be 
disputed;  it  was,  indeed,  admitted  on  all 
hands.      Then  he  inquired,  from  what 
sources  was  it  supplied?  If  it  arose  from 
ineffective  men,  only  borne  on  paper,  and 
not  existing  in  fact,  he  begged  to  be  in- 
formed, whether  these  464  men  were  part 
of  the  number  annually  voted?  If  so,  then 
so  far  it  was  needless;  and  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
men,  that  the  money  might  be  put  into 
the  ftock-purae  of  the  Guards.    He  bad 
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thought,  from  what  had  fiaaaed  of  late 
years,  that  none  but  efficient  men  were 
mcluded  in  the  votes,  and  that  paper  men 
were  totally  unknown  in  the  army  at  pre* 
sent.    He  was  satisfied  that  it  would  re* 
dound  much  more  to  the  credit  of  cho 
Guards  if  this  subject  were  left  quite  open 
to  inspection.     At  present,  certain   no* 
tions  prevailed  among  the  men  regarding 
iU     They  might  be  erroneous;    but  the 
good  of  the  service  required  that  the  men 
should  be  convinced  that  ihey  were  laia- 
taken.    Wliat  he  asked  for,  w9m  by  no 
means   unreasonable.    If  the  noble  Se- 
cretary at  War  was  ignorant  of  any  facia 
touching  this  stock-purse,  \\  would  be  ad« 
vantageouB,  in  that  point  of  view,  that  the 
question  should  be  brought  forward  and 
discussed.  The  bon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving,  "That  these  be  laid  before  the 
Houie,  a  return  of  the  number  of  men 
confined  under  sentence  of  Courts  Martial* 
general   or  r^iroental,  or  by   the  civil 
power,   in   eadi   battalion   of  the    Fool 
Guards,  in  each  year  since  January  I816» 
together  with  tlie  periods  of  thejr  con* 
fineroent:  also  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  pay  slopped  from  these  men  kk  each 
year,  and  to  what  purpose  applied:  also, 
an  account  of  the  income  or  the  atock- 
purse  and  tho  contingent  account  of  ead^ 
of  the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards,   from 
what  source  derived,  and  how  the  aame 
has  been    applied  and    appropriated  in 
each  year  since  January  1816." 

Lord  Palmcraton  thought  he  ahouki  be 
able  in  a  few  words  folly  to  explain  all  that 
had  puzzled  the  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen^ 
Previously  to  the  ^ear  1783,  all  the  regpn 
meots  of  the  service  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Guards  at  present.     Pajf 
was  issued  for  the  full  number  of  men  vo« 
ted,  and  the  difference  between  the  pay 
issued  to  the  establishment  and  the  effec- 
tive numbers,  in  other  words,  the  pay  of 
the  ineffisctives  weal  to  form  sstock-purae, 
the  mysterious  term  which  had  so  con- 
fused the  hon.  mover.    Out  of  this  atock^. 
purse  were  paid  the  expenses  of  recruit- 
mg,  of  hospitals ;  and  the  remainder,  if 
any,  was  divided  among  the  captaios  of 
companies.     When  Mr.  Burke  brought  in 
his  bill  which  abolished  the  stock-purses 
in  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  provided 
that  pay  should  be  issued  for  the  effec- 
tives only,  tlie  Foot  guards  were  excepted 
from  the  arrangement.    The  hoa.  mem- 
ber had  said,  that  Mr.  Windham  as  well 
as  himself  (lord  P.)  had  wished  to  extend 

the  system  of  the  isijt  if  tbtanpjr  ta  tba 
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Goardf.  What  waa  Mr.  Windhan'i  with, 
he  knew  not ;  but  as  to  bis  own  intention 
the  hon.  gentleman  waa  miainfonned. 
Each  sjnitem  had  its  peculiar  advantageai 
and  from  the  fixed  head*quartera  of  the 
Guards,  and  other  circumstances,  he  be« 
lieved  that  the  stock-purse  arrangement 
was  as  economical  as  tiiat  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  regiments  of  the  line.  As  to^ 
the  pay  stopped  from  soldiers  in  confine-' 
menty  it  was  known  to  the  hon.  gentle* 
nan»  that,  under  the  mutiny  act,  the  pay 
of  men  confined  under  sentences  of  court 
martial  was  sacrificed;  but  it  was  not 
provided  to  whom  that  pay  should  be 
given.  Undoubtedly,  the  pay  so  forfeited 
was,  legitimately,  a  part  of  the  stock- 
purse,  because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  establishment  and 
efiectives  pay,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pay  of  those  who  had  died  or  deserted. 
On  inquiry  into  the  subject,  he  found  a 
diversity  of  practice  existed  in  the  diffisrent 
regiments  of  Guards.  It  was  to  be  observed 
that  according  to  the  mutiny  act,  there 
was  a  power  in  the  secretary  at  war,  to 
remit  to  the  men  who  had  been  so  con- 
fined, the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  pay. 
In  the  regiments  of  Guards  three  diftrent 
practices  prevailed.  In  some  cases,  the 
officers  commanding  reeiments  exer- 
cised the  discretion  which,  according  to 
law,  should  strictly  be  vested  in  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  or  remitting,  to  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  confined,  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  their  pay.  In  other  cases, 
credit  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  regi- 
mental accounts ;  in  other  cases,  the  mo- 
ney was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of 
the  regiment,  ready  to  be  paid  to  the 

eaymaster-fifeneralint should  be  soclaimed 
y  him.  But,  in  no  one  case,  was  any 
part  of  the  money  so  stopped*  fVom  per- 
sons confined  under  -sentences  of  courts 
martial,  divided  among  the  officers; 
though,  as  legally  forming  a  part  of  the 
stock*purse,  they  would  nave  been  enti- 
tled so  to  have  divided  it.  After  what  he 
had  stated,  it  was  impossible  that  the  suppo* 
aition  could  exist,  tor  an  instant,  that  such 
a  body  of  men  as  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
would  pervert  the  course  of  iustice,  from 
the  miserable  motive  of  adding  to  their 
dividends  a  few  shillings  from  the  forfeited 
pay  of  the  men  imprisoned.  Really,  the 
•mount  that  would  have  accrued  to  them 
in  this  way  was  so  small,  that  to  each  6U 
finer  it  would  have  been  counted  m  shil- 
liogs  {  but,  as  it  would  be  more  aatisfisictory 
to  «bo  Aelbgf  of  the  eflcers  of  the  Gmidi 


to  ckiir  themselves  of  all  suspicion  of  being 
operated  on  by  such  motives,  he  should 
consent  to  so  much  of  the  motion  as  called 
for  an  account  of  the  amount  of  pay  for- 
feited by  the  soldiers  of  the  Guards  im- 
prisoned under  courts-martial,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  disposed  of; 
the  result  of  whiahwould  be,  tp  shew,  that 
in  no  instance  had  it  been  divided  among 
the  officers,  though  legally,  the  captains 
were  entitled  to  it.  And  he  was  author- 
ised to  say,  that  though  this  pay  was  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  stock-purse,  and 
should  be  applied  to  defray  the  expensea 
of  the  hospital  and  regimental  contingen- 
cies, yet  that  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
were  perfectly  willing  that,  in  all  cases,  it 
should  go  to  the  public ;  except  in  the 
instances  where  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
remit  it  to  the  men  under  sentence.  As 
to  the  amount  and  application  of  the 
stock-purse,  the  accounts  moved  for  would 
be  extremely  bulky  and  not  at  all  instruc- 
tive. All  the  information  that  was  necee- 
sary  on  the  subject  was  before  the  House* 
He  would  therefore  move,  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
word  **  Return,'*  in  order  to  add  the  words. 
^  Shewing  the  amount  of  pajr  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act,  by 
men  of  each  regiment  of  the  Foot-guards, 
imprisoned  by  sentence  of  court-martial, 
in  each  year  since  1816,  and  stating  how 
the  same  has  been  disposed  of,*'  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  Demctl  stated,  that  the  explanation 
given  by  the  noble  lord  must  be  as  satis- 
ftu:tory  to  the  House  as  it  was  creditable 
to  the  regiments  of  Guards.  Nor  did  he 
think  the  gallant  officer  opposite  him  had 
any  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  friend,  who  had 
brought  the  matter  forward. 

Sir  H.  Harding€  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
member  had  made  the  other  night  a 
statement  similar  to  that  which  lie  had 
now  made,  he  should  not  have  expressed 
himself  with  any  warmth ;  but  certainly 
the  imputation  that  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  put  into  their  own  pockets  the 
pay  of  the  imprisoned  men,  was  one  which 
he  felt  it  necessary  to-  repel.  The  allow- 
ances of  the  officers  in  the  Gtiards  were 
h,f  from  being  extravagant,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Hw 
was  ready  to  show  the  ben.  gentleman  the 
accounts,  by  which  he  woukl  see,  that 
the  expense  ef  the  officers  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Guards  waa  TOCM.  lass  tlian  that  of 
abatliiion^theUD^i 
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Iriik  Lum  Trodt—Bcuitieu 
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Colonel  Dawkint  laid,  he  thongbt  it  |  numiuion,  but  that  of  fail  wife  aad  ehi 
onnecMMrv  to  add  any  thing  to  ihe  ex-    dren.      If  it  ihonld  hereafter  be  foui 
'    1  of  the  noble  lord,  which  had  '  that  thii  plan  could  not  be  carried  m 


proved  m  niiifactoir.  !  effect,  or  that  ita  operation  was  not  lufl 

Sir  J.  Shel/tf  Mid,  the  Guarda  would  |  cientljr  prompt   to    prove    beneScial, 
be  found  at  little  expentive  in  reality,  ai    would  then  be  a  queMion  for  coniiden 
■ny  branch  of  the  Army.  {  tion  whether  parliament  might  not  affor 

^'  .  Hume  expreued-bimiclf  aatiified    further  fadliliea. 


with  the  cKphination  given,  and  obterved, 
tbal  he  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
know  what  wai  the  manner  in  which  the 
■loney  wai  iliipoied  of,  a*  the  nnhle  lord 
had  only  known  it  by  inquiring,  lince  the 
■ubject  had  been  mentioned  in  that  Hou*e. 
Hie  motion,  aa  amended,  waa  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tkitnday,   March  18. 
Abolition  of  Slavext.J  Earl  Soen- 
trr  preienied  two  petition*  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  Weit-Iadiea.     The 
noble  earl  eapretaed   hia  laiitfiiction   at 


MuTiKT  Bill— FLoaoiN6.1     On  th 
commitment  of  the  Mutiny  Bilf, 

Earl  GronenoT  took  the  opportunity  i 
making  a  few  obaervatiooa  on  military  dcK 
ging,  and  exprested  a  hope,  that  tbeprai 
tice  would  be  gradually  abolithed.  H 
believed  that  a  very  great  improvement  ii 
thia  reipect  had  already  laken  place  i 
many  regimenti.  He  waa  aware  thei 
might  be  coniiderable  difficulty  in  doin 
the  practice  away  auddenly,  and  thi 
there  might  be  caae*  which  would  make 
imprudent  to  put  an  end  to  it  oltoeethe 
It  wai  part  of  the  intended  plan  with  re 
abaerring  the  moderation  with  which  thii  |  pect  to  the  negroes,  to  Umit  the  oumbi 
Bubject  had  been  diicuaied  in  both  Houiet  |  of  laihea  which  ihould  be  inflicted.  K 
of  parliament.  He  wat  afraid  it  would  :  wished  the  same  regulation  to  be  intn 
be  a  long  time  before  the  great  object  of:  duced  into  the  army.  He  could  no 
complete  emancipation  could  be  obliuned.  I  however,  agree  with  those  who  usiniila 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  modera-  !  ted  the  puniibnent  of  the  military  t 
lion  which  at  present  distinguished  the  !  that  inflicted  an  the  negroes.  There  wi 
advocates  of  the  measure  would  continue,  no  foundation  for  this  comparioon  ;  ft 
for  in  that '  case,  he  could  indulge  the  !  slaves  were  punished  at  the  mere  will  < 
hope  (hat  the  wished  for  result  would  ul-  |  the  persons  who  employed  them,  wberei 
limaiely  be  obtained.  I  the  troops  could  only  be  punished  in  vii 

Earl  Gron-enor  hoped  that  the  mea- '  tue  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
■urea  proposed  to  be  adopted  were  preli- 
minary to  the  emancipation  of  the  ne-  Irish  Linkk  Trabe.— BomiTiBa. 
groei,  for  unless  they  were  to  have  that '  Mr.  Spring  Rke  rose  to  present  a  pei 
tendency,  they  would  prove  of  little  value. ,  tion,  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impoi 
Their  lordship)  were,  however,  left  in  the  |  tance  to  the  South  and  West  oi  Irelani 
dark  a*  to  the  views  of  his  majesty's  go-  j  When  the  subject  of  redndng  the  bountii 
vemment  on  this  important  point.  He  |  on  the  importation  of  Irish  lioen  waa  fin 
wished  to  know  whether  it  wss  their  ;  menlionea  in  that  House,  it  excited  cor 
intention  to  promote  the  complete  ex-  ,  giderabie  agitation  in  the  parts  of  IreJam 
Unction  of  slavery,  <  to  which  he  alluded.     He  trusted  that,  b; 

The  Earl  of  Liwrpool  observed,  that  '  the  present  petition,  the  attention  of  par 
the  immediate  object  of  the  measures  I  liament  and  nf  his  majesty's  govemmen 
which  had  been  proposed  by  his  majesty's  would  be  called,  and  not  celled  iti  vaio,  t 
government  waa  the  amelioration  of  the  ,  a  subject  which  involved  the  peace  an 
condition   of  the  slaves,  by  -  regulations,    tranquillity  of  those  diitiicti   in  Irelsni 


and  by  the  promotion  of  their  moral  and 
religious instructioD.  Withrespecttowhat 
the  noble  lord  bad  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  he  had  only  to 
observe,that  the  great  feature  of  the  present 
plan,  independently  of  the  communication 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  tothe  ne- 
groes, was  the  introduction  of  some  prin- 
ciple to  enable  every  roan  to  acquire  his 
auHHUsiMioD,  and  not  only  hi*  own  ma- 


more  than  any  other  that  could  be  namet 
Withm  the  few  last  years,  individuals  an 
public  bodies  in  those  diilricta  bad  exert 
ed  tbemselvea  to  provide  the  means  n 
emplo)rment  for  the  inferior  cloiiea  of  tin 
population.  That  employment  was  foun 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen.  Be 
the  proceedings  which  had  already  take 
place  in  the  House  on  this  subject,  lis 
prodtfced  the  moft  oUnauig  ootueqnenoe 
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Thete  had  been  a  dimintition  of  from  800/. 
to  1000^  a  week  ia  the  sales  of  these 
coarse  linens.  This  measure  was  more 
peculiarly  alarming,  since  it  took  place  at 
the  moment  of  sowing  the  flai-seed ;  and 
thpre  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  its  cultivation  .might 
be  induced  to  sow  a  smaller  quantity;  and 
that  thus  the  means  of  future  industry 
night  be  most  injuriously  curtailed.  The 
petition  which  he  was  about  to  present  was 
from  the  corporation  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Limerick ;  and  all 
that  the  Petitioners  prayed  for  was,  that 
Che  House  would  not  rashly  and  incauti* 
ously  withdraw  the  existing  bounties  on 
the  export  of  Irish  linens,  until  they  had 
made  due  inquiry  into  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  proceeding.  At  pre- 
sent, the  only  parliamentary  information 
which  the  House  possessed  on  the  subject 
was  contained  in  the  report  of  a  Committee 
above  stairs;  which  report,  so  far  from 
advising  the  repeal  of  the  bounties,  declar- 
ed that  the  trade  depended  on  those  boun- 
ties, and  that  they  could  not  be  repealed 
without  the  greatest  danger.  The  peti- 
tioners trusted,  therefore,  that  no  final 
atep  would  be  taken  without  previous 
inquiry,  in  furtherance  of  a  proceeding, 
which  threatened  with  destruction  the  ris- 
ing trade  of  two  entire  provinces— Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught.  Let  his  majesty's 
government  and  the  House  look  at  that 
report ;  and  then  say  whether  the  boun- 
tiesin  Question  ought  to  be  rashly  repealed. 
In  the  South  of  Ireland,  lord  Shannon,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  meritorious  indivi- 
duals in  the  country,  had  established  a  ma- 
nufacturing institution,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  above  five  hundred  persons, 
the  greater  part,  if  jiot  the  whole,  of 
whom,  would  be  discharged,  should  the 
.bounties  be  repealed.  Again,  however, 
he  begged  to  say,  that  the  petition  only 

{>rayed  for  consideration.  He  was  compel- 
ed  to  allow  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's general  principle  was  incontrovert- 
ible; all  that  he  desired  was,  that  further 
proceedings  should  be  suspended,  until  an 
inquiry  had  taken  plape  into  the  real  facU 
of  the  case  ;  and  until  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  question  haa  had  time  to 
prepare  their  statements  in  opposition  to 
the  intended  measure. 

Colonel  Trench  trusted  that  the  clear, 
distinct,  and  forcible  statement  of  his  hon. 
friend  would  have  its  due  effect  on  the 
House  and  on  his  majesty's  government. 
He  also  had  received  communications  from 
VOL.  X 


Ireland  precisely  to  thesame purpose.  In  a 
part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  per- 
fectly acquainted,  the  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  even  a  mitigated  measure, 
sucn  as  that  against  which  this  petition 
was  directed,  would  be  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Irish 
were  not  a  very  calculating  people.  Cir- 
cumstances of  distress  frequently  drove 
them  to  extremes,  which  were  not  altoge- 
ther justifiable.  Although  he  was  aware 
that,  on  general  principles,  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, he  trusted,  nevertheless,  as  the  peace 
of  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland  would 
inevitably  be  pu^  in  jeopardy  by  its  adop- 
tion, that  the  House  would  pause  before 
they  gave  their  consent  to  it.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  open  to  the  management 
of  those  who  would  catch  every  opportu- 
nity to  act  upon  their  irritated  feelings. 
He  was  sure  that  the  withdrawing  of  those 
duties,  would  occasion  the  interruption  of 
public  tranquillitv  in  that  country. 

Sir  //.  Parnell  said,  that  if  the  subject 
was  more  narrowlv  examined  b^  his  hon*. 
friend,  he  would  nnd  that  the  withdrawing 
of  the  bounty  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  unfavourable  results  which  he  seemed 
to  fear. 

Sir  «/.  Netoport  hoped,  that  the  propri- 
ety and  the  policy  of  the  bounties  would 
be  deliberately  examined  before  any 
further  attempt  were  made  to  withdraw 
them. 

.  Sir  R,  Fergusson  deprecated  the  hue 
and  cry  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
abolition  of  the  bounties  in  question,  and 
the  violent  opposition  that  had  been  made 
thereto.  The  manufacturers  of  linen  in 
Scotland  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzserald  conceived,  that  if  the 
gallant  ofilcer  had  heard  the  petition  read, 
he  would  not  have  describea  it  as  he  had 
done.  If  the  gallant  officer  had  taken  the 
state  of  the  Irish  linen*  trade  into  consi- 
deration, he  would  have  found  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  discover  pbjections 
to  the  views  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  far  as  the  subject  of  that  peti- 
tion was  in  questiojs.  lie  had  that  day 
transmitted  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  a  me- 
morial from  the  high  sherifis,  and  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  subject 
of  the  abolition.  The  memorial  stated, 
that  every  means  had  been  adopted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade  in 
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the  Western  counties,  and  tliat  the  trade 
had  extended,  but  would  be  destroyed,  if 
the  protecting  bounties  were  now  with- 
drawn. The  report  of  the  committee  last 
jear  had  truly  stated,  that  the  population 
were  without  the  means  of  productive  em- 
ployment-—an  evil  which  was  generally 
felt  aod  acknowledged,  and  which  would 
be  increased,  if  these  bounties  were  sud- 
denly withdrawn.  He  did  not  defend  the 
principle  of  protecting  duties ;  but  he 
becged  the  House  to  consider,  how  very 
dittcrently  circumstanced  were  the  two 
countries,  and  particularly  the  population 
of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  population 
of  this  country.  The  great  object  was  to 
render  the  former  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  by  that  means  to  render  them 
a  useful,  a  peaceful,  and  a  comfortable 
people.  He  implored  the  House  not  to 
destroy  the  hope  that  presented  itself  of 
effecting  that  most  desirable  object,  by 
suddenly  injuring  a  branch  of  trsile  which 
gave  employment  to  so  many  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  the  declared 
intention  of  withdrawins  the  bounties  had 
given  the  most  fearful  alarm  to  the  people 
of  Ireland— an  alarm  which  every  hour  in- 
creased. In  the  county  of  Cork  alone, 
there  were  not  less  than  60,000  persons 
occupied  in  that  branch  of  manufacture  ; 
and  these  persons  were  of  the  poorest 
class.  He  had  been  informed  by  indivi- 
duals acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  the 
coarse  linen  manufacture  would  be  mainly 
suppressed  by  the  abolition  of  the  bounty. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  po- 
pulation would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation,  and  driven  to  acts  of  outrage. 
He  held  a  petition  from  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Cork  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  he  would  present  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  ap- 
pear in  his  place. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  surprised  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
came  down  with  §l  proposition  to  abolish 
all  bounties,  was  not  at  the  same  lime 
prepared  to  do  away  with  the  duties  on 
Iho  raw  materials.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  duty  of  80  per  cent  on  hemp,  and  that 
duty  was  continued,  notwithstanding  a 
Ipnd  of  pledge  that  had  been  given  last 
session.  The  linen  trade  was  of  the  last 
importance  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  question, 
instead  of  being  treated  in  an  incidental 
manner,  ought  to  undergo  a  special  dis- 
cussion. If  the  interests  of  this  trade  were 
not  considered  wortiiy  of  attention  by  the 
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right  hon.  gentleman,  he  should  feel  is  lui 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Hoiitey 
in  the  shape  of  a  motion  to  withdraw  the 
duty  on  raw  material. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Impressment  of  Seamek— Petitiow 
OP  U.  W.  Butler.]  Mr.  Hume  present- 
ed a  petition  from  George  William  Butler, 
relative  to  the  important  subject  of  law 
pressment.  Thispetitionwa8,hc said, drawn 
up  by  a  man  who  had  had  a  greatdeal  of 
experience  in  the  navy, and  what  he  stated 
seemed  well  deserving  of  serious  attentioo* 
The  party  submitted,  that  he  had  beeo 
twenty  years  in  his  majesty* s  navy.  There 
were  four  causes  to  which  the  cyiU  attend- 
ant upon  the  naval  service  might  be  attri- 
buted. These  were  first,  the  unlimited 
time  of  service ;  and  the  petitioner  instan- 
ced cases,  where  men  were  impressed  o« 
their  return  from  abroad,  and  detained 
in  the  service  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  with,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  leave 
of  absence  of  fourteen  days,  after  which 
the  parties  were  again  sent  on  service^ 
where  they  remained  nine  years  without 
intermission.  The  second  cause  was  the 
capricious  discipline  with  respect  to  pu- 
nishment and  dress.  The  third,  the  being 
placed  under  the  control  of  mere  boys, 
acting  as  midshipmen  and  masters'  niatea, 
who  were  not  sufficient  judges  as  to  whe- 
ther men  did  their  duty  properly  or  ndt 
and  who  yet  nevertheless  liad  the  power 
of  punishment.  There  was,  he  obsenred, 
a  considerable  improvement  in  the  navy  in 
this  respect  since  the  close  of  the  war,  out 
he  believed  much  still  remained  to  be  dona. 
The  fourth  cause  was  the  lowness  of  wi^ 
ges,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  prisch 
money.  The  hon.  member  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  attention  of  government 
would  be  seriously  turned  to  these  matters, 
which  were  most  important  to  the  public 
service.  He  would  himself,  at  no  distant 
day,  submit  a  motion  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining better  information  on  the  aubject. 
There  must  be  something  defective  in  the 
service,  when,  with  all  its  advantages, 
it  was  found  so  difficult  to  induce  men 
to  enter. 

Mr.SykeSf  as  the  representative  of  a  con- 
siderable port,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
attention  of  government  might  be  speed- 
ily turned  to  the  system  of  impressment. 
He  should,  in  a  short  time,  have  to  present 
a  petition  from  his  constituents,  very  nu- 
merously and  respectably  signed^  against 
the  present  system. 
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Sir  A.  Wilson  Touched  for  the  retpecU 
ability  of  the  pedtiooer. 
Ordered  to  tie  on  the  table. 

Silk     Trade — London     Petition 
AGAINST  TVE  Reduction  of  the  Duty.] 
Mr.  Baring  rose  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
aenting  a  petition  from  the  Silk-manufac- 
turere   of    London    against  the   propo- 
sed   reduction  of  the  duty.      The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that  notwithstanding  the 
boon  held  out  to  the  tride  by  the  pro* 
posed  return  of  the  duty  on  the  stock  in 
hand,   they  still  remained  unaltered  in 
opinion  as  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
toe  measures  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with   respect  to  the 
general  regulation  of  the  duties.    They 
were  satisfied,  that  if  the  bill  for  effecting 
it  passed,  the  silk  trade  of  this  country 
would  be  destroyed,    and  thousands  of 
hands  thrown  out  of  employment.    He 
had  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
tYie  only  obser? ation  he  had  heard  from 
the  parties  interested  was,  **  We  hope  we 
ahali  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  trade 
before  the  storm  arrives.'*    This  impor- 
tant step  had  been  taken  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  without  due  inquiry. 
The  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
been  the  only  source  of  information  con- 
sulted ;   and  the  House,  lie  feared,  was 
averse  even  to  the  hearing  of  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioners.    Such  was  part 
of  the  prayer ;  and,  recollecting  how  in- 
competent he  was  to  enter  into  the  neces- 
sary details,  aadl  to  enforce  the  arguments 
with  due  effect,    however    strongly  he 
might  feel  them,   he  intreated  the  House 
not  to  listen,  on  this  point,  to  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.     The 
petitioners  had  the  strongest    claim  to 
nave  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  pecu- 
liar hardsnips  of  their  case;  and    they 
Would  be  able  to  do  it  with  great  effect, 
through  a  raitleman  not  only  learned  in 
the  law,    but  well  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture  of  silk.    He  was  instructed 
to  say,  that  the  petitioners  were  willing 
to  forego  the  whole  amount  of  bounty  to 
be  given  to  them,  if  they  were  allowed  a 
further  extension  of  time.    They  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  return  of  duty  promised 
Would  amount  to  infinitely  more  than  the 
calculation  ministers  seemed  to  have  made. 
The  president  qf  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
supposed  that  it  might  be  about  100,000/.; 
but  the  petitioners,  who  had  much  better 
means  of  knowing,  were  convinced  that 
it  would  exceed  a  million.    If  this  sum 


could  be  saved  to  the  public,  surely  that 
fact  abne  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce 
gentlemen  to  pause,  and  to  listen  to  the 
information  they  could  obtain  through  the 
intervention  of  counsel.  To  refuse  to 
hear  counsel  was  to  treat  this  iropoitant 
subject  with  greater  levity  and  careless- 
ness than  they  would  do  a  common  road 
bill.  Without  further  remark,  he  would 
move  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Eliice  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
reception  of  the  petition ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  House  could  not 
too  often  discuss  important  subjects  of 
this  kind,  before  it  arrived  at  a  decision. 
It  was  fair  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  say,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Coventry  were  now  generally  satisfied  with 
the  measures  about  to  be  adopted.  Thcj 
were  not  yet  convinced  that  they  should  be 
able  to  compete  with  France  in  particular 
branches  of  the  silk  trade ;  but  they  were 
quitewilling,  with  the  promised  allowancei 
that  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried^ 
He  was  also  instructed  by  his  constituenta 
to  state,  that  they  were  no  parties  to  the 
resolutions  recently  passed  at  the  City  of 
London-tavern.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  trade  felt  that  we  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  French.  Such  had 
always  been  his  opinion ;  but  the  portion 
most  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  rivalship 
was  that  established  at  Coventry.  The 
whole  arrangement  would  require  the 
greatest  possible  attention.  In  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  he  would  submit  one  or 
two  amendments. 

Sir  Jamei  Mackintosh  wished  to  take 
tliHt  opportunity  of  making  a  declara* 
tion,  which  he  should  have  made  long 
ago,  had  not  ill  health  prevented  him. 
He  highly  approved  of  all  that  the  chan* 
cell  or  of  the  Exchequer  had  done  upon 
tliis  subject,  and  he  could  not,  with  any 
regard  to  consistency  or  common  de- 
cency, agree  in  the  opinion,  that  minis- 
ters had  not  been  sufficiently  slow  and 
cautious  in  resorting,  even  thus  limitedly, 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  because 
he  should  thereby  condemn  the  friends  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  but  especially 
himself:  he  having  long  had  occasion  to 
complain  that  ministers  were  tarJy  in 
adopting  self-evident  principles.  The  ex- 
perience and  reflection  of  his  whole  life 
nad  convinced  him  that  those  principles 
were  the  best  and  soundest  foundation  of 
the  well-being  of  nations ;  and,  from  year 
to  year,  he  had  witnessed  the  fatal  results 
of  a  deviation  from  them.      He  was, 
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tl)erefore»  not  content  to  say,  idly  and 
unmeaningly,  that  though  he  approved  of 
theni  in  theory,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
xrarry  them  into  practice.  He  had  been 
a  little  surprised  at  the  two  sorts  of  com- 
plaints against  ministers,  made  by  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring),  which  were  rather 
at  Tsriance  with  each  other.  First,  his  hon. 
friend  charged  them  with  too  hasty  an 
adoption  of  measures  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  free  trade  ;  and  next,  he  blamed 
them  for  still  retaining  certain  restrictions 
and  regulations.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  certainly  adopted  a  new 
system,  founded  upon  the  free  use  of  in* 
dustry,  and  the  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities ;  but  both  charges  could  not  be 
true,  and  it  appeared  to  him  (sir  J.  L.) 
that  both  were  unfounded.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Harrison  ( with  whose  learning 
in  the  law,  but  not  in  the  Silk  trade,  he 
was  well  acquainted),  his  hon.  friend  had 
mentioned,  that  the  country  would  lose  a 
considerable  sum  by  this  plan.  With  all 
due  recpcct  for  the  authority  of  the  Silk 
manufacturers,  as  to  their  own  interests, 
he  niu^t  say,  that,  on  a  question  which 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  country,  he 
preferred  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  For  his  own  part, 
satisfied  as  he  was,  that  the  measures  of 
government  upon  this  subject,  as  far  as 
they  went,  were  wise  and  salutary,  he 
should  give  them  his  zealous  support.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  ministers  hatid  made  as 
large  concessions  to  this  class  of  manufac- 
turers OS  could  be  expected,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  prefer  this  request  to  them,  that 
they  would  make  a  stand,  and  grant 
nothing  more.  He  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  hear  counsel  upon  a  particular 
subject — nobody  had  their  ears  more  open 
to  complaints  and  representations :  but 
he  would  not  act  so  unfairly  and  so  deceit- 
fully by  the  petitioners,  as  to  require 
them  to  send  counsel  to  the  bar,  to  at* 
tempt  to  alter  an  opinion  that  was  so 
£xed,  that  it  «ould  not  be  changed. 
Those  who  thought  that  their  notions 
upon  a  subject  might  be  varied,  would  do 
very  well  to  listen  lo  counsel ;  while  those 
who  were  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  would 
act  with  duplicity  and  fraud,  if  they  en- 
couraged hopes  that  must  be  disappointed, 
and  invited  discussion  in  a  case  which, 
in  truth,  was  already  decided. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  felt  himself  oblig- 
ed, by  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  to  trouble  the  House  witli  a  few 
remarks.    Some  of  the  ductrines  wliich  it 


contained  was  a  little  extraordinary. 
Though  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  a  fast  friend  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  yet  he  thought 
the  House  and  the  country  under  an 
obligation  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taun- 
ton, for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  die 
course  of  these  discussions.  He  did  not 
agree,  indeed,  with  all  that  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  laid  down ;  buU  he  did 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution,  if  not 
with  hesitation,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest,  and  involving  such  an  extent  of 
capital.  It  would  seem  from  the  speech 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  just 
delivered,  as  if  no  friend  of  free  trade, 
coald  take  any  other  course  than  that  of 
saying  to  ministers—**  you  have  given  up 
enough  ;  you  have  done  very  well^  butdo 
not  concede  any  more**'  No  man  was 
more  anxious  to  see  liberal  principles  of 
trade  adopted  than  he  was ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  that  anxiety  was,  that  he  bad 
come  down  for  the  purpose  of  supportmg 
ministers,  and  had  supported  them  on  thu 

auestion  throughout.  The  chancellor  o£ 
le  Exchequer  had  acted  in  a  fajr«  open, 
and  candid  numner  ;  and  it  came  with  the 
more  eiSect,  because,  of  late  years,  the 
House  luui  witneued  from  the  place 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  filled, 
conduct  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  had 
therefore  felt  disposed  to  give  him  his  sup- 
port ;  and  in  this  instance  he  supported 
him,  because  he  concluded  that  he  was  not 
about  to  act  merely  theoretically,  but  to 
carry  his  object  into  effect  by  a  due  ar« 
rangement  of  the  drawbacks,  and  bounties. 
He  concluded,  however,-  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  thoroughly  informed 
himself  on  the  subject,  and  that  what  be 
had  laid  down  as  safe  to  be  administered, 
he  had  ascertained  to  be  so.  He  had  not 
imagined,  that  the  right  hon.  geatJeman 
had  come  forward  on  the  SSd  ult.,  without 
havinff  had  a  thorough  communicatioa 
with  the  parties  interested.  Government 
possessed  means  of  information  which  in- 
dividuals could  not  have ;  and  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  forward 
ought  to  have  been  the  result  of  irequent 
interviews  and  discussions.  When,  in 
the  absence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  ill  health,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  followed  up  his 
proposition,  he  ( Mr.  T.)  had  been  much 
disappointed  at  the  enlargement  of  the 
time  to  two  years  and  a  half.  He  had 
concluded,  that  the  delay  was  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  manufacturers!  and 
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that  the  right  hon.  gentleiiito  had  been 
fighting  with  them  the  battles  of  free 
trade  against  excluiion*  He  had  given 
ilia  assent  to  the  proposition  merely  be- 
cause such  had  been  his  conclusion. 
But,  how  did  it  turn  out?— -that  ministers 
had  come  to  no  arrangement,  no  under- 
standing at  all,  with  trie  mannfiu^turers. 
'He  spoke  as  an  ignorant  man  upon  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  vital  interests  of  very  large  classes  of 
the  community  were  involved  and  it  was 
no  reason  against  hearing  counsel,  that  the 
time  had  been  postponed.  His  informa- 
tion was  extremely  limited.  He  had 
seen  only  one  of  the  parties,  but  he  had 
seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  begged 
the  House  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  it  might  by  possibility  be  placed, 
liis  hon.  friend  (sir  J.  M.^  had  spoken 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  prmciples  of  free 
trade,  and  had  declared  tfiat  they  were  at 
stake  on  this  question ;  but,  might  it  not 
happen  that  after  the  duties  had  been 
altered,  the  drawbacks  and  bounties  ar- 
ranged and  allowed,  and  afler  the  lapse  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  the  prohibition 
might  not  be  taken  off?  The  question 
would  then  be  drily  and  nakedly— ought 
•French  goods  t04be  allowed  to  come  into 
competition  with  Englbh  manufactures? 
Suppose  the  present  project  were  to 
damp  and  depress  the  trade,  then  an  unan« 
ewerable  argument  would  be  given  to  the 
•silk  weavers :  **  if  the  mere  threat  of 
change  had  done  so  much  injury,  would 
the  House  consent  to  crush  it  altogether, 
-by  carrying  that  threat  into  execution?*' 
^Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  it,  should 
produce  an  increase*  then  it  might  be 
said  fairly  enoueh,  that  the  trade  was  most 
•flourishing,  and  that  it  was  not  Tair  to 
transfer  the  advantage  to  those  whom 
msny  considered  the  natural  enemies  of 
<jreat  Britain.  The  House  had  had  some 
experience  not  long,  aso,  from  Spital- 
iields.  How  strenuously  had  it  resisted 
•the  two  or  three  thousand  sentlemen  who 
•had,  day  af^er  day,  bowed  the  members 
into  the  lobby.  They  were  defeated  in 
the  House  ofCoknmons;  but  when  the 
bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  the  bowing  gen- 
tlemen obtained  a  sort  of  victory  ;  for  it 
was  thrown  out.  Yet  that  question  had 
not  a  tithe  of  the  interest  of  the  present, 
and  the  result  might  be  much  the  same, 
ilf  this  principle  of  free  trade  could  be 
carrier],  ii^  this  instance,  into  fair  applica- 
tion! it  would  be  the  first  inroad  jnto  the 


most  vicious  system  that  had  ever  prevail- 
ed.  The  parties  declared  that  tney  did 
not  want  a  remission  of  duty,  but  only 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  they  had 
hitherto  done  ;  and,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  his  conviction,  that  it  would 
do  far  more  substantial  good  to  take  off 
some  of  the  taxes  that  pressed  upon  all 
ranks,  and  for  the  remission  of  which  so 
many  petitions  had  been  presented.  The 
present  proposition  certainly  gave  an  ad* 
vantage  to  the  silk-manufacturer,  and 
through  him,  to  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society.  The  lower  orders  might  even- 
tuallijF  feel  the  benefits  of  the  iteration ; 
but,  if  taxes  were  removed,  the  working 
classes  would  immediately  experience  the 
relief  they  so  much  required.  The  wise 
course  seemed  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  had  been  pursued.  Taxes  ought 
to  be  repealed  in  the  first  instance ;  ana  if 
it  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  chaaM 
could  be  effected  with  safety  to.  our  auk 
inanufacture,  let  the  plan  now  in  agiU- 
tion  be  carried  into  effect.  The  manu- 
facturers were  really  in  a  situation  of  dffi- 
culty,  and  it  was  their  anxious  desire  to 
be  heard  by  counsel,  that  they  might  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  nature  of  that 
difficulty,  and  shew  what  a  variety  and 
extent  of  interests  were  at  stake.  He 
must  be  foreivenif  he  joined  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Taunton,  in  thinking  that  the 
petitioners  had  a  just  claim  to  have  their 
case  stated.  If  they  could  not  by  their 
counsel  make  out  a  case  %o  much  tne  bet- 
ter :  the  House  would  then  have  done  ita 
duty,  both  to  the  particular  interest  at 
stake,  and  to  the  general  interest  of  com- 
merce. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  day 
wouldbe named  for  thehearing  of  counsel. 
The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  vrithed 
to  make  a  very  few  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  he  should  appear  ungrateful  if 
he  did  not  most  dbtinctly  acknowledge  hb 
sense  of  the  favourable  reception  on  all  sides, 
of  the  principles  which  he  nad  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  into  action ;  but  he  woidd 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  compument  of  the  right 
hon.  sentleman,  at  the  expense  of  tha 
noble  lord,  his  predecessor  in  office.  He 
was  therefore^  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
situation,  for  nothings  could  be  more 
embarrassing  than  to  be  complimented 
at  the  expense  of  others.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  the  sort  of  criti- 
cism made  upon  the  conduct  *  of  the 
nobld  lord  was  by  no  means  well- 
founded;  fur  he  could  confidently  state 
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that  no  indMdual  in  the  country    wm 
more  Btrongly  impressed  with  the  sound** 
ness  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  than  the 
late  chancellor  of  the  Exche<|«ier.    That 
Dohle  lord,  indeed,  had  not  carried  any 
of  them  into  effect  during  the  last  two  or 
three.years ;  but  he  was  not  open  to  cen- 
a«rc»  since  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  had 
net  been  afforded  him.  if  any  blame  were 
due  for  the  postponement,  it  was  as  much 
descrrcd  b^  himself,  as  by  lord  Bexley ; 
for,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  if 
the  circumstances  had  been   favourable, 
he  ought  himself  to  have  originated  some 
measures  of  the  kind.     If  entitled  to  any 
coBsplimcnt,  therefore,  liocouldnot  accept 
It  exclusively.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  taken  his  seat  had  approved 
entirely  of  the  principle  of  the  new  system, 
but  seemed  to  blame  the  government  for 
not  having  come  to  some  general  under- 
it«iding  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
ailk  trade,  before  the  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward.    Now,  if  any  judgment  might  be 
formed  of  the  effect  of  antecedent,  by  the 
effect  of  subsequent  communications  with 
|»arties  interested,  he  doubted  much  whe- 
ther the  measure  would  have  been  brought 
forward  at  all,  if  it  depended  upon  the 
approbation  of    the    silk- manufacturers. 
Nearly  all  the  persons  in  the  trade  were 
naturally  hostile    to  the  changes.    But, 
when  the  government  was  about  to  nego- 
ciatc  on  a  broad  principle,  he  thought  it 
by  no  means  necessary  or  proper,  that 
they  should    negociate  with  the  parties 
immediately  concerned.     He  thought  it, 
on  the  contrary,  best  to  take  the  course 
tronsistent   with    thoso  sound  principles, 
instead  of  taking  counsel  from  individuals 
whose   interests    were  opposed  to  those 
principles.    It  wad  not,  indeed,  likely  that 
any  modification  of  his  measures  would 
satisfy    all    parties.      Some  proposed  a 
delay  of  seven,  others  of  five,  others  only 
of  three  years ;  for  though,  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  all  joined  in  disapprobation  of 
his  plan,  there  was  a  considerable  diversi- 
ty as  to  the  steps  which  they  would  take 
tomendit.  As  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
he  did  not  go  quite  the  length  of  the  hon. 
and   learned  member   (sir  J.  M.)  in  his 
general  proposition,  that  where  his  mind 
was  not  likely  to  be  changed  by  any  thing 
that  parties  or  their  counsel  might  offer, 
he  therefore  would  not  consent  to  hear 
them.    Where  the  interests  of  parties,  or 
even  individuals   were  affected,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  allow  them  to 
be  heard  by  their  counsel ;  and  though  he 


was  not  fikely  to  be  shaken  in  his  opinion 
by  any  thmg  which  Mr.  Harriaoni  or  any 
other  counsel,  could  urge  on  a  subject 
which  he  had  already  ta&a  so  much  pains 
to  examine,  it  would  K>e  harsh  to  prevent 
the  parties  from  being  heard*  He  should 
therefore  not  c^ject  to  the  motion,  that 
the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  their 
counsel,  though  he  was  bound  in  justice 
and  candour  to  say,  that  he  riiould  grossly 
deceive  them,  if  he  were  to  hold  out  any 
hope  that  his  opinion  would  be  changed 
by  any  thing  counsel  could  offisr. 

Mr.  IKAi/more  thought,  that  the  course 
which  ministers  had  pursued,  was  raarlced 
at  once  with  cautious  attention  to  par* 
ticular  interests,  and  with  adherence  to 
broad  principles.    He  trusted  that  tbey 
would  pursue  that  manly  course;   fully 
convinced,  that  if  they  followed  it  up  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  there  was  no 
country  in  the  world  of  which  the  pros- 
perity'would  be  80  brilliant  as   that  of 
£ncland«     A  ri^ht  hon.  ^cntlenun  had 
spoken  of  the  triumph  which  the  people 
of  Spitalfields  had  obtained  in  maintaining 
their  local  acts.    The  consequence  of  that 
triumph  was  the  petition  now  before  them  ; 
for  tnere  was  no  other  rc^on  why  the 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields  ahould  not 
be  as  confident  as  sll  the  other  manufac- 
turers of  the  kingdom  were,  of  the  success 
of  the  measures  now  proposed  by  the 
government.      A   silk-msnufacturer     of 
Manchester,  who  had  a  large  capital  in- 
vested had  assured  him  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  place  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  general    measures    which    the 
government  was  pursuing,  and  looked  for- 
ward vrith  confidence  to  the  result    of 
them. 

Lord  George  CavendM  said,  that  though 
his  constituents  were  satisfied  with  the 
measure,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  dutj  of 
the  House  to  proceed  with  caution.  He 
should  therefore  support  the  proposition 
for  hearing  counsel. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  thst  government 
would  persevere  in  carrying  the  measures 
which  they  had  proposed  into  effect.  He 
was  sorry  to  understand  that  a  very  fever- 
ish state  of  feeline  had  prevailed  in  the 
city  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rumour,  that  one  of  the 
loras  of  tlie  Treasury  had,  in  an  interview 
which  had  taken  pl&ce  between  him  and 
some  persons  connected  with  the  silk- 
trade,  intimated  that  the  measures  which 
had  been  proposed  would  uuiiprgo  some 
change. 
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Mr.  HudnisonMuAphe  could  take  iipon  | 
liimself  confidently  to  state,  that  neither 
his  noble  friend,  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
government  had  held  out  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation that  any  change  would  be  made 
m  the  plan  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  House;  and  he  would  sute  further, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  idea  entertained,  by  any 
member  of  the  government,  of  proposing 
any  change  in  that  plan. 

Lord  A*  Hamilton  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  clause  relative  to  cut 
silk.  If  that  clause  were  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  stood,  the  object 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  Barings  in  reply,  observed,  that 
the  petition  was  really  the  petition  of  a 
committee,    appointed    b^    the    general 
meeting  of  the  silk-trade  of  London.  Some 
very  sharp  remarks  had  been  made  upon 
him  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  J. 
Mackmtosh),  because,  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  expressed  it,  he  had  been 
urging  the  ministers  to  go  further  into  the 
system  of  free  trade,  while  he  objected  to 
the  measure  before  the  House.    Now,  all 
he  had  said  was,  that  a  system,  whatever 
it  was,  should  be  consistent  in  its  parts. 
He  .wished  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
who  had  spoken  so  eloquently  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  given  them  his  definition  of  what 
he  meant  by  free  trade,  instead  of  fiurour- 
ing  them  with  his  declamation  on  a  sub- 
ject which  (for  there  was  a  fashion  in 
opinions  as  well  as  in  clothes)  was  now  so 
fashionable.    As  to  the  silk-trade,  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  firimd  supposed  the 
measures  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  to  make  free,  there  were  in 
the  fnrst  place,  most  absurd  restrictions  on 
labour;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  protect- 
ing duty  on  foreign,  in  favour  of  British 
organzinesilk.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
could  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  or 
he  would  not  have  treated  the  trade  as 
free.     If  they  protected  the  tbrowsterer 
by  a  duty,  Uiey  could  not  expect  the 
manufacturer  to  thrive  under  foreign  com- 
petition ;  if  they  maintained  the  restric- 
tion between  masters  and  workmen,  they, 
could  not  expect  the  manufacturer  to 
thrive  under  foreign  competition.     The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  abolish 
these  restrictions  before  be  could  make  a 
free  trade.    Nay,  he  must  so  further,  and 
persuade  the  country  g^eoUemen  to  con* 
sent  to  let  the  trjide  io  biead  be  fvee. 
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WhSa  the  subsistence  of  the  people  waa ' 
at  twice  the  price  here  that  it  waa  m  other 
countries*  tliey  might  live  on  the  purest 
system  of  political  economy,  but  they 
might  die  with  the  book  in  their  hancL 
It  was  absurd  to  think  that  we  could  com* 
pete  with  foreign  countries  in  manufac* 
tures  in  which  labour  formed  the  principal 
part,  while  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
m  the  most  essential  article  of  food  exist* 
ed.-^Ho  was  now  in  a  minority  of  th^ 
House ;  but  he  was  -so  used  to  this,  that 
it  had  ceased  to  have  any  efiect  on  him* 
He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  mU 
nority  on  that  very  system  of  com  laws  ; 
and  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  since  to  see 
that  the  warmest  advocate  of  that  systeoi 
at  that  time,  the  right  hon.  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  come  round 
to  his  opinion,  and  exhibited  in  his  own 
person  a  pattern  of  as  much  inconsistency 
as  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  said  by  some  to  have 
shewn  on  thu  subject.    The  hon.  membee 
for  Coventry  had  said,  that  his  conslito^ 
ants  were  now  satisBed  with  the  measures 
of  the  chanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.    Ha 
had  no  dovht  they  were.    The  fact  was, 
that  the  leading  interests  had  been  bribed 
into  a  concurrence  in  the  measure*    The^ 
would  receive  tlie  drawbacks  on  their 
stocks.    Some  of  them,  he  knew,  would 
receive  from  fiO  to  25,000^  as  drawbacka; 
and  as  the  immediate  demand  for  silk  had 
caused  an  increase  of  price,  this  would  he 
a  very  considerable  benefit.    There  had, 
in  &CC,  been  A  great  deal  of  jobbing  in  thif 
measure.    The  persons  who  received  the 
drawback  now  were  glad  of  the  booa^ 
which,  when  the  House  came  to  pay  it» 
they  would  find  to  be  very  serious ;  and 
they  trusted,  that  after  the  course  of  the 
two  years  and  half  had  elapsed,  to  raise 
suoh  a  clamour  in  the  country  as  wouki 
prevent  its  being  carried  into  execution* 
All  that  these  gentlemen  wanted  was,  to 
put  their  20  or  25,000/.  into  their  pookets. 
He  felt  grateful  to  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Knaresborough   (Mr.  Tiemey),  for 
his  co-operation  in  promoting  what,  with* 
out  his  aid,  would  not  have  been  obtained; 
namely,  the  Hberty  to  the  petitioners  to  be 
heard  by  their  counsel. 

Sir  «7.  Mackintosh  said,  that  if  his  hon. 
fViend  meant  by  the  term  **  sharp''  that 
hia  remarks  had  been  hostile  towards  him, 
he  was  mistaken;  as  there  was  no  one 
whom  he  should  be  more  justly  sorry  Io 
address  in  such  a  temper,  but  he  had  used 
a  part  of  the  freedom  of  debate  which  it 
waa  allowable  for  his  hon.  firiendtor  himsdf 
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Id  use  towardf  one  another,  or  towards 
any  other  member ;  namely,  that  of  con- 
testing the  juttneft  of  an  adversary's  con- 
dttstons,  by  shewing  that  one  part  of  his 
argument  was  at  variance  witn  another. 
He  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  under 
his  hon.  friend  the  commander* in-chief, 
in  the  small  minority  on  the  corn  laws ; 
but  since  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
luul  become  a  deserter  from  the  opposing 
army,  his  hon.  friend  bad  not  received 
him  as  kindly  as  a  politic  commander 
ahould  have  done.  With  regard  to  his 
opinion  on  free  trade,  it  had  been  too  long 
fixed—too  strongly  conGrmed  by  argument 
and  facts,  and  reflection — for  him  to  ima- 

Sine  that  it  could  be  dianged ;  but  as  to 
le  mode  in  which  the  restrictions  exist- 
ing should  be  removed,  he  was  ready  to 
hear  from  the  parties  concerned,  any  ar- 

Sment  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  public 
th  was  pledged,  or  any  facts  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  particular  interests 
were  af&cted.  There  was  no  inconsis- 
tency either  in  maintaining,  that  one  set 
of  restrictions  should  be  removed  while 
another  set  remained ;  for  he  did  not  re- 
move one  restriction  in  order  to  preserve 
another,  but  endeavoured  to  introduce 
a  partial,  in  order  to  accelerate  a  general 
freedom.  In  reference  to  the  observation 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
mere  technical  point  of  hearing  counsel, 
he  laid  but  little  stress ;  but  this  he  would 
aay,  that  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  of  parliament,  in  this  case, 
was  the  policy  which  would  shew  greater 
respect  to  the  judgment,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  the  feelings,  of  the  people,  than  to 
allow  them,  by  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  form  hopes  that  must  ultimately 
be  disappointed.  His  hon.  friend  had 
aaid,  tliai  before  two  years  elapsed  such  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  in  the  country, 
as  would  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
measure.  He  hoped  not ;  and  he  rested 
his  hope  on  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  country— on  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the    master    manufacturers — on    the 

Sowing  intelligence  of  the  working  manu- 
Hurers.  The  intelligence  among  the 
latter  body  was,  indeed,  far  greater  than 
he  could  possibly  have  conceived,  if  he  bad 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it, 
by  attending  a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  where  among  some  hundreds  of 
individuals,  he  had  seen  more  information 
than  he  could  have  expected  to  have  met 
with  in  any  class  of  society.  He  had 
aeen  them  manifest  the  intensest  iuter^t 


at  the  dcvelmMoent  of  the  moat  abatrad 
principles  of^  natural  f^loaophj.  In-* 
telligence  sparkled  in  their  countenancea 
while  they  watched,  with  a  discrimina- 
tion not  to  be  deceived,  the  explanationa 
and  illustrations  of  the  lectorer.  From 
such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  he  looked  for 
much.  But,  certainly,*  if  the  Houae 
dreaded  clamour  two  years  hence,  the 
way  to  avert  it  was,  not  to  hold  out  ex-* 
pectations  which  were  inconsistent  witb 
policy  and  duty. 

The  Committee  on  the  Bill   waa  in- 
structed to  hear  counsel  accordingly. 

Evacuation     or    SrAiN    by    thc 
French  Abmt.]     Liord  John  Ruueil  ob- 
served, that  before  he  offered  any  thing  in 
support  of  the  motion  with  which  he  should 
conclude,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  aay, 
that  his  proposition  was  not  intended  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  any  charge  a^nsthis  ma- 
jesty's ministers  as  to  the  policy  they  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  contest  in  Spain^ 
His  opinion  certainly  was,  that  if ,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,   they  had  assumed  the 
language  that  had  been  employed  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  had  ever  spoken  in  relation  to 
Spain  itself,  as  they  had  recently  apoken 
as  to  the  colonies  m  Spain,  that  wav  would 
never  have  taken  place ;  but,  certainly  any 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session,  it  would  have  been  in  hia  opinion^ 
imprudent  to  have  embarked  in  the  con- 
test. Hiis,  however,  was  now  rather  mat- 
ter for  historical  discussion  than  for  any 
consideration  of  practical  policj*    What 
he  wished  to  bring  into  discussion — what 
he  wished  to  hear  from  his  m^'esty'a  mi* 
nisters  was — what  the  policy  of  the  coun* 
try    now  is,  in  order  that,  by  a   clear 
perception  of  our  condition,  we  should 
not  fall  again  into  that  difficulty  in  which 
we  were  lately  involved,  when,  after  a 
peace  concluded  amidst  universal  congra- 
tulations, and  after  a  period  of  applause 
on  one  side  and  of  silence  on  the  other,  it 
became  a  question,  whether  or   no   we 
should  plunge  into  a  dangeroua  war,  and 
were  only  deterred  from  it  by  the  danger 
of  hazarding  an  attack  upon  ao  powerful 
an  adversary. 

He  had  heard  it  objected  to  the  motion 
which  he  had  to  propose,  that  the  subject 
woukl  excite  no  interest  in  the  House» 
He  could  not  believe  this  assertion  to  be 
correct.  He  begged  those  who  felt  no 
interest  in  the  suD|ect  to  look  at  what  their 
situation  was.   His  majesty  had  told  tbeo^ 
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in  his  Speech  from  the  throne,  that  he  had 
continued  to  receive  from  all  the  powers  bit 
allies,  assurances  of  their  earnest  desire 
tp  maintain  and  cultivate  the  relations  of 
friendship.     What  was  meant  by  the  term 
Allies  ?  It  meant  powers  united  by  some 
common  principle,  and  directing  their  ef- 
forts   to    some    common    object.      The 
principle  on  which   the  allies  were  united 
was  subversive  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  principle  on  which  Spain  was  invaded 
was  subversive  of  British  policy.     Indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Louis  14th  to  that  of 
Bonaparte,  it  was  the  favourite  policy  of 
the   British   government  to  prevent   the 
French  from  taking  root  in  Spain.     From 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  and  Villa- Viciosa, 
to   those  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  the 
object  of  England  was,  to  prevent  the  es- 
tabh'shment  of  French  interest  in  the  pen- 
insula.    No    longer  than  ten  years  ago, 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  England   was 
shed  in  Spain,  and  now  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  the  fields  in  which  those 
battles  were  fought  and  their  flags  waved 
on  the  battlements  of  Cadiz,  Badajoz  and 
St.  Sebastian,  which  we  had  spent  so  many 
lives  and  so  much  treasure  to  win  or  to  pre- 
serve.   When   every  part  of  that  great 
country  was  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
would  say,  that  this  was  a  state  of  things 
that^  did  not  deeply  interest  the   British 
parliament  and  nation  ? 

He  should  now  proceed  to  state,  first, 
how  we  had  been  brought  to  this  state  of 
things;  secondly,  the  danger  in  which  we 
were  placed  ;  and,  thirdly,  what  remedies 
were  to  be  found  to  avert  those  dangers. 
First,  wiih  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  had  fallen  into  these  dangers,  it  was  to 
be  recollected  that,  after  fighting  for  many 
years,  our  adversary  was  subdued;  the 
abilities  of  our  commander,  the  tumultu- 
ous cry  of  nations  eager  to  acquire  their 
independence,  the  faults  of  our  enemy, 
nay,  the  very  elements,  seeming  to  favour 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  England. 
IVhai  had  been  the  result  ?  A  peace  was 
concluded  in  1814,  interrupted  in  1815, 
and  confirmed  in  1818,  resting  on  principles 
of  policy  new  to  the  diplomacy  of  this 
country,  and  on  bases  indeed  new  to  the 
world.  The  ancient  policy  of  England 
had  been  described  by  Addison  in  lines,  of 
which  the  sense  was  better  than  the 
poetry — 


"Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o>r  Europe's  fate, 
Tq  hold  in  balance  each  contendinp^  Ktate, 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  aoawet>  each  afflicted  neighbour's  prayer^?' 
VOL.  X. 


Such  was  tlie  commanding  station  which  - 
the  poet  assigned  to  this  country.  ,  But, 
how  humble  was  the  tone — how  humilia- 
ting  the    position — which   England  had 
recently  assumed  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  holding  the  balance  between 
*<  contending  states,'*  she  had  fallen  from 
the  lofty  station  which  she  once  occupied : 
instead  of  threatening  '<  bold  presumptuous 
kings,"  she  had  meanly  truckled  to  tlu) 
Holy  Alliance:  instead  of  answering  **  each 
afflicted    neighbour's    prayer,"    she    had 
treated  every  prayer  that  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  her  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  policy  had 
been   the   alienation  of  all  those  hearts 
which  she  had  won  by  her  struggle  against 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  all  those  romantic  ideas  which 
might  have  been  formed  of  the  generosity 
of  Great  Britain.     We  had  disappointed 
the  hopes,  and  excited  the  indignation  of 
every  man  who  loved  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence throughout  Europe.     But   be- 
sides this,  it  could  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  renoun- 
cing the  old  system  of  a  balance,  and  unit- 
ing for  a  common  object,  was  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  abuse,  and  that  when  abuse  grew  out  of 
such  an  association,  it  was  peculiarly  difit- 
cult  to  be  corrected.     Such  a  system  waji 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  because  kings, 
like  other  corporations,  were  apt  to  con- 
sider their  own  interests,  in  preference  to 
the  interests  of  mankind ;  and  the  abiue 
was  peculiarly  difficult  to  be  corrected, 
because,  while  there  was  a  natural  remedy 
against  any  undue  encroachment  on  the 
balance  of  power,  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  all   the  sovereigns  to  resist,  there  was 
none  against  an  encroachment  on  the  libe^ 
ties  of  mankind,  when  they  were  all  ranged 
on  the  same  side.     These  consequences 
did  not  fail  to  follow.     In  the  year  IbtJU, 
the  allied  monarchs  issued  a  declaration, 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  late  mar- 
quis  of  Londonderry  to  be  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  these  realms,  and 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  ( JVfc. 
Canning)   to  strike    at  the  root    of  the 
British  constitution.    In  that  document, 
the  revolution  of  Spain  was  adverted  to  in 
the  very  first    sentence,  and    the   Holy 
Allies  openly  avowed»   that  Naples  w^ 
only  first  attacked  because  she  was  ^  mos^ 
easily  subdued.     He  .mentioned  this,J}(C- 
cause  it  would  be  recollected,  tliat  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  our  ministers  bad  no  notion 
4  K 
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South  America.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
French  go?erniiient  never  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  makiag  any  promises  or  profes- 
sions, and  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  in 
violating  them,  whenever  it  suited  their 


whatever,  that  the  question  of  the  invasion 
of  Spain  would  be  discu&sed  at  the  Con- 
' gross  of  Verooa.  He  mentioned  this, 
merely  to  shew  how  liable  ministers  were 
to    be  deceived,  and  how  steadily    the 

Holy  Allies  pursued  their  favourite  object  I  purpose.  In  doing  this,  they  did  but  foU 
of  enslaving  mankind,  while  those  who  |  low  the  letter  of  the  instructions  which 
were  opposed  to  them  were  often  asleep  |  Louis  14th.  had  left  to  posterity.  That 
at  their  posts.  j  monarch  had  declared,  that  *<  treaties  were 

He  had  already  said,  that  he  did  not  |  to  be  interpreted,  like  compliments,  aa 
mean  to  advert  to  the  policy  which  this  j  meaning  a  great  deal  less  than  they  ex- 
country  had  pursued  in  the  late  invasion  •  pressed,  and  that  the  more  express  and 
of  Spain,  he  wished,  however,  to  call  the  ,  decisive  the  words  of  the  engagement  were, 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  professions  the  more  proper  and  excusable  it  was  to 
and  promises  of  France,  professions  .'  violate  it."  The  French,  on  entering 
which  had  been  so  deceitfully  made  and  Spain,  declared,  that  their  sole  object  was, 
promises  which  had  been  so  scandal-  to  establish  a  constitntion  less  democra:- 
ously  violated,     The  speech  of  the  king    tical  than  that  which  was  then  establMhed, 


of  France,  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
contained  the  following  passage  ;-*  Let 
Ferdinand  7th.  be  free  to  give  to  his  peo- 
ple institutions,  which  they  cannot  nold 
out  from  him,  and  which,  by  securing 
their  tranquillity,  would  dissipate  the  iust 
mquietudes  of  France.  Hostilities  shall 
'cease  from  that  moment."  The  interpre- 
tation which  was  put  upon  that  passage 
was,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  desire 


that  the  free  institutions  which  Spain  en-    ring  ultimate  success.   One  was  thatadop- 


'joyed  should  be  abolished,  but  only  that 
.they  should  emanate  from  the  king.  If 
any  doubt  could  exist  on  that  pomt,  it 
would  be  removed  by  referring  to  the  note 
of  sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning,  dated  Feb.  10  of  the  last  year. 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  communicated  with 
M.  Chateaubriand,  respecting  the  passage 
in  the  king  of  France's  speech,  which  he 


but  at  the  same  time  fullv  securing  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Spain.  It  was  important  to  take  this  point 
into  consideration,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  because  it  furnished  a  key  to  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  France  in  Spain. 
Passing  from  the  conduct  of  France  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  it  mifffat 
be  observed,  that  in  carrying  a  revolution 
into  effect,  there  were  two  means  of  seccr- 


ted  by  the  revolutionists  of  this  country  in 
1688,  and  which  consisted  in  conciliating 
all  interests;  in  giving  a  just  degree  of 
power  to  all  orders;  and  in  consulting  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  all  classes  in  the 
State ;  the  other  was  that  pursued  by  the 
French  Jacobins  in  1793,  which  established 
an  exclusively  democratical  constitution, 
and  which  persecuted,  by  massacres  and 


■had  just  read  to  the  House,  and  the  answer  '  proscriptions,  all  other  orders  of  the  State 
of  M.  Chateaubriand,  as  given  in  the  de-  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Spain  to  adopt 
spatch,  was  this  : — he  said,  that  **  whatever  neither  of  those  plans.  The  Spaniards 
may  be  the  interpretation  which  is  attach-    adopted  the  opinion,  that  a  democratical 


ed  to  his  Majesty's  expressions  by  those 
who  are  determined  to  consider  all  the 
measures    recommended    by    this     (the 


constitution,  a  constitution  emanating  from 
the  people,  was  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  community;  but  while 


French)  Court,  to  be  proofs  of  their  desire  |  strongly  attached  todemocrac}',  they  were 
to  re-establish  an  absolute  government  in  I  naturally  generous  and  humane;  and,  while 
Spain,  he  never  can  believe,  that  the  com-  i  they  established  a  form  of  government, 
munications  which  have  taken  place  with  which  raised  all  the  privileged  classes 
the  British  cabinet  have  been  misunder-    against  it,  they  were  so  tar  from  iimtating 


stood  to  a  degree  which  can  authorize  such 
suppositions."  The  suspicions  alluded  to 
were,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  France  to  see 
an  absolute  government  re-establiihed  in 
Spain.  It  was  unnecessary  to  state  how 
shamefully  all  these  protestations  had  been 
disregarded.  Let  the  House  bear  this  in 
mind,  in  considering  the  value  of  the  re- 
presentations which  have  been  lately  made 
by  the  prince  de  Polignac,  with  respect  to 


1 


the  massacres  and  proscriptions  of  the 
French  Jacobins,  that  they  behaved  with 
the  utmost  forbearance  aiid  kindness  to 
their  opponents,  and  even  suffered  those 
who  were  notoriously  disafected'to  the 
constitution,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  Spain,  to*  go  un- 
punished and  unmolested.  The  conse* 
quence  of  this  was,  that  these  two  great 
bodies  were  ready  to  join  in  a  combination 
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a^iDSt  the  liberties  of  Spain— one  con- 
sisting of  the  privileged  classea*  who 
were  naturally  opposed  to  a  liberal  order 
of  things,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the 
lowest  rabble  land  notorious  violators  of 
all  law — persons  who  had  been  fed  by  the 
conventi»  or  had  robbed  on  the  highways — 
persons  who  were  hostile  to  the  then  exist- 
loe  constitution,  because  it  deprived  them 
ditheir  usud  means  of  support,  by  esta- 
blishing peace^  justice  and  industry,  in 
place  dfthe  indolence,  rioting,  and  anarchy 
on  which  they  had  formerly  subsisted. 
Those  who  knew  the  army  of  the  Faith 
knew  that  it  entirely  consisted  of  mendi- 
cants and  robbers— of  drones  supported 
by  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  monks 
—-and  of  ruffians  supported  by  depredation 
and  pillage.  Having  obtained  the  support 
of  the  friends  of  a  moderate  constitution, 
and  also  that  of  the  rabble,  which  had  been 
engendered  in  the  filth  of  the  old  mo- 
narchy, the  success  of  the  French  army 
proceeded  without  interruption.  They 
net  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and 
where  opposition  was  offered,  it  was  rather 
the  opposition  of  individuals,  than  the  op- 
position of  a  party.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  individtials,  who,  during  that 
short  and  unfortunate  struggle,  behaved 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  freedom  for 
which  they  contended.  There  was  the 
virtuous  and  eloouent  Arguelles — the 
courageous  and  patriotic  Mina— the  brave 
and  heroic  Alava — men  whose  merits 
would  never  be  forgotten,  until  the  fire  of 
patriotism  had  ceased  to  glow  in  the  bosom 
of  mankind.  What,  however,  bad  been 
the  result  of  the  success  attendant  on  the 
French  arms  ?  had  it  established  in  Spain 
any  thing  which  deserved  the  name  of  a 
constitution  ?  had  it  established  in  Spain 
any  of  those  institutions  which  his  people 
were  to  receive  from  no  other  hands  than 
those  of  Ferdinand  ?  had  it  established  even 
the  French  charter,  or  any  other  guarantee 
for  pubKc  and  private  liberty?  it  was  no- 
torious that  it  nad*  effected  none  of  these 
objects.  All  it  had  yet  effected  was,  to 
show  the  people  of  Spain,,  that  their  inva- 
ders had  betrayed  that  party  amongst 
them  which  had  joined  them  from  motives 
of  self-interest,  and  had  done  worse  than 
betray  those  who  had  joined  them  in  the 
hopes  of  receiving  from  their  hands  a  free 
constitution  ^* 

It  was  worth  while  to  consider  how  the 
French  army  had  behaved  in  another  re- 
spect. The  proclamation  wliich  the  Duke 
tf  Angoal^oie  had  issued  on  crossing  the 


Bidassoa,  contained,  amidst  the  bombastic 
phraseology  with  which  such  documents 
were  usually  filled,   the  following   cleaf 
and  explicit  declaration  :    «  Spaniards  ; 
every  thing  will  be  done  for  you  and  with 
you.     The  French  are  not,  and  wish  not 
to  be,  any  thing  but  your  auxiliaries. 
Your  standard  alone  shall  float  over  your 
cities.    We  do  not  pretend  either  to  im- 
pose laws  on  you  or  to  occupy  your  coun« 
try.  We  wish  nothing  but  your  deliverance. 
As  soon  as  we  shall  have  obtained  it,  we 
will  return  to  our  own  country,  happy  to 
have  preserved  a  generous  people  from  the 
miseries    produced  by    revolution,    and 
which  experience  has  taught  us  but  too 
well  to  appreciate."     Such  were  the  pro- 
fessions which  the  French  leader  had  put 
forth  upon  entering, the  Spanish  territory.' 
He  meant  to  say  nothing  against  either 
the  talent  or  the  generosity  with  which  the 
royal    duke    had  afterwards    conducted 
himself;  but  he  would  say  this— that  for 
the  sake  of  the  independence  of  Spain,' 
and   indeed  of  every  other   country,  it 
would  have  been  ten  times  better  that  a 
duke  of  Alva  should  have  been  sent  there/ 
than  an    individual,    whose    moderation' 
could  not  protect  his  promises  from  vio-' 
lation  by  others,  and  whose  mild  qualities' 
only  tended  to  rivet  faster  the  degrading' 
fetters  he  had  fastened  upon  Spain. 
•  Let  the  House  look,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  situation  of  that  unfortunate  nation. 
In  all  countries  there  were  men  whose| 
talent  and  information  qualified  them  for' 
leading  their  compatriots  in  the  various 
departments  of  arts   and  literature,    to 
which  they  had  devoted  their  attention — 
men,  whose  intelligence  placed  them  above 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  rendered 
them  the  instructors  and  benefactors  of 
posterity — men,   who  were  **  not  of  one 
age,  but  of  all   time,*'  and  who,  *<  sui 
memores    alios    fec^re    merendo.*'      Of 
men  whose  genius  and  ability  conferred 
honour  on  the  generation  to  wiiich  they 
belongefJ,   Spain   was  not,    a  few.  short 
months  ago,  entirely  destitute;  but  if  they 
wished  to  understand  the  melancholy  con- 
dition to  which  she  was  reduced,  they 
must  view  her  as  she  now  was,  shorn  of 
all  the  glory  which  she  derived  from  their 
intelligence.     All  who  were  qualified  to' 
enlighten  the  darkness  in  which  she  had 
been  so   long  involved — all  who  could| 
warn  her  against  the  evils  of  popular  licen- 
tiousness, and  teach  herthe  blessings  of  real 
liberty—  all  who  were  fitted  to  git e  solidity 
to  her  unsettled  constitution,  and  to  rotly  her ' 
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children  round  the  banner  of  constitutional 
iVccdom,  had  been  citl)er  swept  nway  by 
the  Fi  encli  invasion,  or  were  now  living  iu 
that  state  of  insecurity  to  which  despotism 
always  consigned  those  whose  enmity  it 
apprehended.  Tlie  condition  of  Spain 
was,  therefore,  worse  at  present  than  it 
was  before  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitutional system;  because,  formerly, men 
if  they  could  not  speak  as  they  thought, 
could  still  think  as  they  pleased,  and 
might,  if  tlu'v  kept  their  opinions  to  them- 
selves, pcrus'j  in  private  Locke,  and 
Montesquieu,  and  vurious  other  authors, 
who<^e  works  were  now  placed  under 
the  interdict  of  the  In(jui>iii«in.  The  case 
was  now  far  dilfcrent.  During  tlie  period 
of  the  constitution,  all  iho  men  who  dared 
to  act  and  think  for  tl.omselves,  made 
themselves  known  to  their  countrymen; 
and  the  consequence  was,  thu,  at  the 
pre:>ent  moment,  tliey  were  universally 
persecuted  by  the  priests  and  (he  ignorant 
rabble  which  they  kept  In  their  pay*  At 
Saragossa  upwards  ol  a  ihousinul  persons 
had  been  imprisoned,  almost  for  no  other 
oH'cnce  than  th.U  they  were  able  to  read 
And  write.  In  other  towns,  men  had 
been  m.if sacred,  because  they  were  too 
enlightened  to  jnin  in  the  schemes  of  an 
indolent  pricathood;  and,  in  one  place, 
several  individuals  had  had  their  eyes  tori 
out  because  they  wished  to  impart  to  their 
fellow-citi/ens  the  blessings  of  education 
and  freedom.  If  the  French  possessed 
the  power  of  restraining  such  excesses  in 
their  allies ~ excesses  which  originated 
from  their  success,  and  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  it — it  might  have 
formed  some  palliation  for  their  crime  of 
Aggression ;  but  they  did  not  even  possess 
that  power.  Except  in  the  fortresses 
which  they  occupied,  they  could  not 
prevent  their  captives  from  becoming  vic- 
tims. In  the  towns,  where  they  were 
Dot  present,  all  the  friends  of  liberal  know- 
ledjre  were  left  unprotected  to  the  fury  of 
a  despotic  aristocracy,  animated  by  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

Having  thus  examined  the  question  in 
its  relation  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  he 
now  came  to  examine  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  He  had 
been  told  by  some  persons,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  this  country, 
whether  France  retained  or  evacuated 
Spain;  as  the  Holy  Alliance  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  gontinue 
6uch  a  career  of  iniquitous  aggression. 


What  I  after  all  t)ie  blood  and  treasure 
which  we  had  expended  to  maintaiii  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  could  it  be 
indifferent  to  us,  whether  France  was  or 
was  not  to  command  the  resources  of 
Spaini  Was  it  of  little  consequence  whe- 
ther, in  future  wars,  we  were  to  have  Co 
contend  with  France  alone,  or  with  France 
and  Spain  united  aeainst  ui?  For  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty  years  it  had 
been  a  leading  point  in  our  policy  to 
detach  Spain  from  the  arms  of  France; 
and  it  had  been  represented  by  our  his« 
torians,  as  one  of  the  most  infamous 
acts  of  the  infamous  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  that  he  had  deserted  his  engage* 
ments  with  tlie  former  power,  to  oh- 
tain  the  pecuniary  favours  of  Louis  14th. 
It  was  evident  that  the  statesmen  of  France 
did  not  consider  it  the  same  matter  of 
inilifl'crence  that  our  statesmen  did.  They 
foresaw,  that  if  Spain  was  allowed  to  enjoy 
a  free  constitution,  she  must,  in  any  future 
war,  fling  her  sword  into  the  scale  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  into  tliat  of  France;  aad^ 
therefore,  to  obtain  a  safe  frontier  on  the 
side  of  Spain,  they  deemed  it  necessary 
to  crush  at  Madrid  the  rising  spirit  o€ 
liberty,  and  to  bring  back  its  noble  as- 
pirations once  more  to  the  degrading 
quietude  of  legitimacy  and  superstition. 

With  regard  to  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Allies  to  attack  this  country,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words.  It  was 
evident,  from  every  measure  that  they 
took,  that  if  there  was  one  thing  whicu 
^they  hated  more  than  another,  it  was  the 
freedom  of  discussion.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor ofKngland  appeared  to  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  any  remarks  made  upon  his 
conduct;  but  the  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land with  all  his  sensitiveness,  was  not  half 
so  sensitive  to  them,  as  were  the  membersof 
the  Holy  Ailiancc.  It  appeared  to  htm 
like  a  moral  retribution,  that  those  who 
had  the  power  of  keeping  others  in  misery, 
should  be  themselves  particularly  irritable 
when  even  verbally  attacked  by  others. 
If  any  proof  were  wanted  that  they  were 
thus  irritable,  lie  would  refer  to  tlieir 
recent  interference  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  Switzerland.  At  the  peace . 
of  Paris,  and  indeed  every  year  since,  that 
country  had  received  from  the  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  strong  assurances  of 
their  proibund  rasnect,  and  reiterated 
protestations  of  their  desire  to  maintain 
with  it  all  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity : 
and  yet  in  that  very  country,  which  for 
so  many  ccaturics  had  afibided  an  invio- 
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table  asjrlurn  to  aljl  the  victims  ofreligioiu 
aad  political  persecution,  bad  tb'ey  oeeoi 
guilty  of  an  action,  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  was  unprecedented  in  the 
public  history  of  Europe — he  meant  the 
compelling  an  independent  state  to  expel 
from  her  territory  persons  residing  in  it 
under  tbe  proteclion  of  regular  passports. 
In  former  times,  it  had  been  customary 
for  independent  states,  in  cbnseq^uence  of 
particular  conventions  made  with  each 
other,  to  deliver  up  individuals  charged 
with  certain  crimipal  offences ;  but  in  the 
instance  to  which  he  referred,  the  parties 
who  were  forced  from  Svritzerland  were 
charged  with  no  crime  but  that  of  having 
f^uitted  their  own  country  with  the 
leave  of  their  own  government,  be- 
cause they  entertained  political  opinions 
different  from  those  of  the  persons  in 
power  in  it.  Such  an  outrage,  it  ought 
CO  be  recollected,  had  taken  place  in  that 
country,  in  which  a  distinguished  author 
Iiad  said,  only  fifty  years  ago,  that  <<  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  criticise  kings,  with- 
out fear  and  without  flattery.'^  That  li- 
berty, however,  no  man  could  at  present 
venture  to  take  there.  The  Holy  Alliance 
had  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  their 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  and,  free- 
dom of  discussion  was,  therefore,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  entirely 
at  an  end.  If,  then,  thev^  could  act  in  a 
manner  so  iniquitous  and  oppressive  to- 
wards Switzerland,  had  we  any  reason  to 
think  that  they  would  not  act  in  a  similar 
manner  towards  us,  if  they  had  similar 
power?  Certainly  not.  Every  thing  they 
had  done— every  thing  they  had  lefl  un- 
done, convinced  him,  that  if  they  had 
the  power,  they  would  not  want  the  will 
to  put  down  the  free  discussion  which  was 
nt  once  the  pride  and  support  of  tlie 
British  nation.  The  House  knew,  that  the 
trifling  share  of  discussion  which  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  newspapers  of  Switzerland, 
and  which  had  so  galled  the  withers  of 
this  confederation  of  despots,  did  not 
carry  with  it  to  the  world  half  that  weight 
which  was  contained  in  the  unshackled 
productions  of  our  own  country.  The 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  also 
acquainted  with  tliat  fact;  and,  being  so, 
could  not  but  feel  a  much  greater  animo- 
sity towards  the  free  press  of  England,  than 
they  did  towards  the  comparitively  feeble 
press  of  Switzerland.  Tliev  hated,  too,  the 
discussions  of  our  free  rarliament,  and 
feared,  not  only  the  speeches  made  from 
the  Opposition  bide  pf  the  House,  but  also 


those  which  were  made  froni  the  minif- 
terial  benches.  The  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  the  right  hon.  secretary 
himself,  were  deemed,  and  absolutely  de- 
scribed by  them,  as  advocates  of  revolutioo, 
scarcely  less  open  and  less  dangerous  than 
his  hon.  friend  tbe  member  for  Westmin- 
ster (sir  F.  Burdett)  or  any  other  gen- 
tleman who  ranked  himself  among  the 
enemies  of  despotism.  He  would  give 
the  House  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  sometimes  condescended  to 
criticize  the  productions  which  emanated 
from  the  press  of  England.  In  one  of  the 
papers  which  were  laid  upon  the  t^ble 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  it  was  said— 
either  by  M.  Montmorency  or  by  M« 
Chateaubriand,  he  forgot  exactly  which— 
that  it  must  be  evident  to  all  impartial 
observers,  that  Spain  had  attacked  Franco 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  newspa- 
pers. If  tliis  were  so,  and  if  it  were  though^ 
a  sufficient  reason  for  making  war  upon 
Spain,  might  it  not  be  also  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  making  war  upon 
England,  which  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  attack?  He  might 
be  told,  that  France,  which  was  encou- 
raged to  attack  Spain  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  her  adversary,  would 
be  reluctant  to  attack  England,  from  a, 
knowledge  of  her  strength.  But,  in  reply 
to  such  an  argument,  he  would  merely 
say,  that,  as  long  as  Ireland  remained  in 
its  present  distracted  state,  so  long  would 
England  not  be  invulnerable.  Whilst 
there  were,  no  elements  out  of  which  to 
form  a  cabinet  resolved  to  do  justice  to 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  there 
would  be  no  elements  out  of  which  to 
form  a  permanent  system  of  national  se- 
curity. Considering  the  irritated  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  the  hopes 
of  its  inhabitants,''often  excited  only  to  be 
as  often  disappointed,  he  looked  upon  it 
to  be  morally  impossible,  that  the  people 
of  that  country  should  listen  much  longer 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  or  consider  a.  cabinet 
to  be  actuated  by  friendly  views  towards 
them,  when  one  half  of  its  members  waf 
for  granting  their  claims  as  just,  and  tl^ 
other  half  for  rejecting  them  as  extrar 
vagant;  and  when  they  only  united  to 
excite  debates  which  they  could  not 
settle,  and  to  raise  hopes  which  they 
could  not  satisfy. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  making 
these  observations  he  was  disclosing  our 
weak  point  to  our  enemies.  Tbe  ordinary 
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organs  of  intelligence  to  France  were 
dwavs  shewing  to  their  readers  the  point 
in  which  we  were  most  vulnerable.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  in  the  habit  of  spending 
their  leisure  time  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, might  think  that  all  the  world  was 
engaged  in  admiring  the  strength,  and 
greatness,  and  glory  of  England ;  where- 
as, any  man,  who  had  been  ever  so  short 
a  time  upon  the  continent,  could  not  fail 
to  observe,  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
all  the  nations  of  it  were  anxious  to  aim 
a  dart  at  our  side,  and  to  inflict  on  us  a 
■evere  and  deadly  wound.  Anxious  they 
all  were  for  that  object,  but  none  of  them 
ao  anxious  as  that  blind  and  infatuated 
party  which  was  now  uppermost  in 
rrance,  and  was  endeavouring,  with  a 
seal  tliat  he  trusted  would  defeat  its  ob- 
ject, to  restore  the  old  despotism  to  that 
gallant  and  high-minded  nation.  There 
was  nothing  which  it  sought  with  so 
asuch  earnestness — nothing  which  it  long- 
ed so  ardently  to  consummate— as  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  constitution; 
the  existence  of  which  it  considered  to 
be  inimical  to  its  own  objects,  and  fotal 
to  its  own  supremacy. 

If,  then,  such  a  feeling  existed  against 
itt  upon  the  continent,  and  if  that  feeling 
was  cherished  and  assisted  by  the  allied 
aovereigns,  it  remained  for  the  House  to 
consider,  how  they  should  oppose  that 
formidable  confederation.    The  first  and 
most  natural  means  of  opposing  it  was  by 
breaking  it.    That  measure,  however,  he 
conceived  to  be  impossible.     The  ruling 
principle  of  the  policy  of  Austria  for  the 
last  eiffhty  years  had  been  fear.     At  first 
they  tented  Frederic  of  Prussia ;    then 
Napoleon  of  France  ;  and  now  they  feared 
Alexander    cf   Russia.      Their     special 
dread  was,  lest  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  conquer  Turkey ;  and  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  it,  they  magnified  to 
bis  eyes  the  danger  of  military  insurrec- 
tions, and  perauaded  him  to  concern  him- 
self   in  the  west  instead   of    the   east: 
hence   Austria  and   Russia  were  firmly 
united.     Prussia  stood  in  a  situation  not 
much  dissimilar  to  that  of  Austria;    and 
if  the  House  turned  its  eyes  to  France,  it 
would  see  that  ihe  French  party  which 
was  now  seeking  to  establish  an  aristocra- 
cy as  a  part  of  that  monarchy,  felt  that 
their  interests  were  different  from  those 
of  the  nation  at  large— that  foreign  aid 
was  therefore  necessary  to  their  support, 
and  that  of  all  other  powers  Russia  was 
the  most  ready  and  the  most  able   to 


afford  it.  Any  bod^  who  attended  but 
slightly  to  French  affairs,  could  not  fail  to 
remark,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  gave 
and  refused  orders  and  decorations  to  the 
ministers  of  the  king  of  France,  just  aa 
they  obeyed  or  resisted  his  requests ;  and 
that  the  policy  of  his  cabinet  was  that  at 
the  present  moment  most  in  favour  at  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

As,  then,  the  interest  of    the  allies 
urged  them  to  act  in  concert  with  each 
other,  he  looked  upon  it  as  next  to  im- 
possible to  break  asunder  their  confedera- 
tion ;  and  as  a  million  and  a  half  of  meu 
were  ready  to  obey  their  commands,  tt 
became  the  House  to  consider  well  what 
means  of  defence  they  could  oppose,  if 
necessary,  to  this  almost  overwnelming 
force.     What,  then,  was  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain  ?     Every  animal  had  some 
means  of  defence  afforded  to  it  by  nature; 
and  so  too  had  Great  Britain.    Her  na- 
tural defence  consisted  in  her  navy.    Let 
them,  therefore,    see  how  that   defetice 
now  stood.    It  was  clear,  that  the  mena- 
hers  of  the  Holy  Alliance  intended  to  ex- 
tend their  system,  if  possible,  to  South 
America.    They  made  professions  to  this 
country,  that  they  had  no  such  inten- 
tions;  but   that  circumstance  made  no 
difference  in  his  opinion,  as  he  recollect- 
ed, that  they  had  made  similar  professions 
with  regard  to  Spain.   He  was  persuaded, 
from  the  best  intelligence  that  he  had  been 
able  to  collect,    that  they  did  entertain 
intentions  inimical  to  the  independence  of 
South  America.  They  would  not,  indeed, 
send  an  armed  force  Into  that  part  of  the 
world  to  execute  their  orders,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Spain,  for  there  could 
be  no  chance  of  success  from  it,  when  op-  ^ 
posed  by  the  united  navies  of  England 
and  North  America ;  but.they  would  send 
agents  and  missions  to  raise  up  contend- 
ing interests — to  promote  discord  and  ci* 
vilwar — to  set  town  against  town,  and 
brother  against  brother,,  and  to  un'^o  all 
that  had  been  done  in  favour  of  freedom 
and  civilization,  in  the  hope  that  the  par- ' 
ties,  after  they  had  been  worn  out  by  a 
long  series  of  civil  commotions,  might  at 
last  make  application  to  them  to  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment.   If  they  should  not  be  able  to  ' 
reduce  them  to  such  a  low  condition  as 
to  ask  for  a  prince  from  their  hands,  they 
would  still  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to 
such  a  degree  of  misery,  as  would  be  a 
warning  to  all  other  states  not  to  imitate 
their  baneful  example. 
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The  best  way  of  resisting  measures  so 
diabolical  would  be»  bv  informing  ihe 
•  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
French  government  m  particular,  that 
any  attempt  to  conquer  South  America 
by  Spanish  forces,  whilst  the  French  army 
was  m  Spain,  would  be  considered  as  an 
attempt  to  conquer  them  by  France  for 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  French  army 
.  was  now  doing  the  duty  of  an  armed  po- 
\  lice  in  Spain,  and  whilst  it  was  perform- 
ing that  duty,  it  set  free  a  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers  to  its  own  amount.  Even 
upon  the  principal  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary bimself,  as  stated  in  the  papers  now 
upon  the  table,  we  were  bound  to  be  neu- 
tnd,  only  so  long  as  Spain  attacked  her 
colonies— not  when  she  was  assisted  in 
her  attack  by  a  third  party.  Now,  if 
Spain  were  perfectly  at  liberty,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent 
her  from  availing  herself  of  the  aid  of  a 
third  party ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
were  not  sui  juris — if  she  were  under  the 
control  and  dominion  of  France— the 
means  which  might  be  taken  to  recon- 
quer her  colonies,  though  ostensibly  the 
'  efforts  of  Spain,  would  in  effect  be  the 
'  efforts  of  the  Holy  Alliance*  He  should 
have  wislied  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
bad  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  declar- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  permit  any 
succours  to  proceed  from  Old  Spain 
across  the  Ocean,  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  South  American  states,  while  the  ar- 
'mies  of  France  remained  in  the  peninsula. 
Let  France  withdraw  her  army  and  aban- 
don Spain,  and  then  it  would  remain  to 
be  seen,  whether  the  latter  possessed  the 
remotest  chance  of  recovenng  her  domi- 
nions on  the  American  continent.  He 
recommended  this  policy  to  his  majesty's 

fovernment,  because  he  did  not  wish  tne 
[oly  Alliance  to  deceive'  us  again  in  the 
same  easy  manner  that  they  had  deceived 
us  before. 

He  would  now  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  papers  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table.  .  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,. he  thought  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  give  better  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, than  those  which  had  been  given 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary.  But,  though 
such  was  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
them,  he  could  not  help  observing  that, 
when'  they  were  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ment, all  they  amounted  to  was  this:— 

'*  You  have  coeated  us  so  often  when. we 
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have  met  you,  that  we  cannot  consent  to 
meet  you  again.  You  have  falsiOed  your 
word  to  us  so  repeatedly,  that  we  are  at 
last  obliged  to  tell  you  that  we  think 
your  faith  is  not  to  be  depended  on."  If 
that  were  really  the  belief  of  the  rieht  hon« 
gentleman,  then  he  called  upon  the  par* 
Hament  and  the  government  to  go  one 
step  further,  and,  as  they  had  no  trust  in 
the  professions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to 
show  all  possible  jealousy  of  their  future 
proceedings*  He  knew  that  there  were 
some  gentlemen  so  particularly  sensitive 
when  the  term  war  was  mentioned,  as  to 
be  afraid  of  showing  any  jealousy  or  ill- 
will  that  was  calculated  to  lead  to  it ;  but 
he  thought  the  members  of  this  unholy 
confederation  were  at  present  so  distress- 
ed by  their  past  struggles,  and  so  busy  in 
repairing  their  shattered  finances  by  Bri- 
tish capital,  that  for  three  or  four  years 
to  come  they  would  not  be  anxious  to  go 
to  war  with  Great  Britain.  If  we  waited 
for  those  three  or  four  years,  and  allowed 
them  in  the  mean  time  to  pursue  their 
schemes  without  interruption,  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, they  should  have  the  audacity  to 
offer  to  our  consideration  propositions  as 
degrading  and  humiliating  as  they  had  re- 
cently offered  to  the  consideration  of 
Switzerland.  If  they  did,  he  trusted  that 
the  ancient  spirit  of  this  country  would 
reject  them  with  the  scorn  they  merited^ 
and  boldly  dare  the  struggle  with  them 
all. 

In  the  remarks  which  he  had  that  even- 
ing offered  to  the  House,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  know,  that  the  cause  which  he 
had  been  pleading  was  not  a  private  but  a 
general  cause — ^was  not  the  mere  cause  of 
the  independence  of  England,  but  the 
cause  of  the  independence  of  Spain,  of 
Europe,  of  the  world — was  not  the  mere 
cause  of  this  or  that  political  theory,  but 
the  glorious  cause  of  humanity^  of  civili- 
zation, of  science,  of  freedom,  of  every 
thing  that  dignified  and  adorned  ojyir  com- 
mon nature.  The  present  contest .  upon 
the  continent  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  subdue  in  man  all  that 
connected  him  with  a  superior  state  of 
being,  and  to  degrade  him  to  a  level  with 
the  T^rute  creation.  <*  Conscientiam  generis 
humani  aboleri  arbitrantur,  expulsis 
insuper  sapientae  professoribus  atque  omni 
bonk  arte  in  exilium  acta,  ne  quid  usquam 
honestum  occurreret."  Sucn  was  the 
policy  that  these  conspirators  against  the 
piorai  dignity  of*  human  nature  foUoired 
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and  avowed.  Ercry  success  that  we 
gained  over  it  wai  not  only  calculated  to 
support  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  but 
to  establish  the  independence  of  the  world 
And  the  filory  of  mankind,  and  to  secure 
to  ourselVes  the  blessings  of  the  latest 
posterity  of   every  nation  under  heaven. 

The    noble    lord    then   concluded  by 

movinpr, 

«  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  bo 
laid  before  this  Flouse,  copies  or  extracts 
of  any  communications  tlint  have  been 
received  from  the  government  of  France 
respecting  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  French  army." 

Sir  Rohrrt  JViison  expressed  his  solici- 
tude to  oftbr  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  on  a  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the   foreign  policy    of   this 
country,  involving  the  dearest  interests  of 
ten  miflions  of  Spaniards,  and  collaterally 
affecting  the  future  happiness  of  several 
millions  of     the    people    of     Portugal. 
With  this  impression  of  its  importance, 
he  rose  to  support   the   motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  differing,  however,  with  him  in 
some  points,  persuaded  that  the  promul- 
gation of  such  sentiments  as  those  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  must  prove 
of  the  createst  value,  not  alone  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  but  to  the  people,  of  every 
nation,  whose  independence  and  liberties 
were  compromised  by  the  luccess  of  the 
unprincipled   aggression  of   France.     Of 
that  atrocious  aggression,    it   was  some 
consolation  to  think,  that  no  subject  of  a 
free  country  ventured  to  be  a  defender. 
Even  success  which,    in  too  many  instan- 
ces, was  wont  to  extenuate  crime,  had,  in 
this  case,  only  added  horror  and  enormity 
to  the  original  offence.    It  was  impossible 
— -afler  the  proofs  which  the  government 
of  France  had  unequivocally  given  of  its 
policy,  and  after  the  avowed  intentions  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  — it  was  impossible,  he 
thought,  that  a  British  statesn^an  should 
be  found,  who  did  not  view  with  jealousy 
and  alarm  the  military  occupation  of  Spain. 
For  his  own  part,  he  considered  that  oc- 
cupation as  a  scandal  to  the  character  of 
this  country;  and  that  the  ministecp  of 
the  Crown  were  at  least  bound  to  afford  to 
parliament  the  fullest  explanation  on  a 

Suestion  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
earest  interests.  The  noble  lord  had 
justly  observed,  that  we  should  have  de- 
clared broadly  to  the  Spanish  government, 
that  no  intermence  on  het  part  would  be 


allowed  with  South  America,  so  long  as 
the  armies  of  France  should  renialn  in  the 
peninsula.      It  was  an  omission,  which  if 
the  correspondence    which  had   been  iaiJ 
on  the  table  had  supplied,    wou/c]   have 
made  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  British 
government,  on  that  part  of  the  question 
highly   satisfactory.      And  he  regretted 
that  omission  the  more,  in  consequence  of 
information  which  he  had  heard  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hourft.     It  had  been  com- 
municated to  him,  that  the  Spanish  gd- 
veniment   had  proposeil  to  send  an  ani- 
basj^ador  to  this  count ry,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  deputies  from  the    South 
American  states,  and  entering  with  them 
into  an  arrangement,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining for  Old  Spain  commercial  preferen- 
ces.   Now,  if  that  information   was  w«l! 
founded,  he  should  consider  such  jan  ar- 
rangement prejudicial  to  British  interests, 
unbecoming  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment to  accede  to,  and  roost  disreputable  to 
the  principles  and  poh'cj  of   the  South 
American  governments.  It  was  their  duty 
to  recollect,  that  they  were  contending  not 
alone  for  their  own  interests;   but  that,  in 
theissue  of  that  great  struggle,  theliberti<JB 
of  the  other  states  of  the  world  were  in- 
volved. For,  what  commercial  advantages 
did  the  Spanish  government  propose  to  it- 
self by  such  an  arrangement?  \Vhat,  but 
the  power  to  raise  money,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  pay  France  for  the  continuance 
of    its  troops  to  subjugate  the  pcoptc 
of  Spain  ?    The  inability  to  maintojn  that 
army,  from  the  want  of  resources  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government,  though  a 
slow,  was  perhaps  likely  to  be  an  efficient 
remedy.      But,  even  that  remedy   would 
be  prevented,  if  any  such  artangcment 
with  the  South  American  states  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  upon   the   principle  he 
had  adverted  to.      If,  on  the  contraiy,  k 
was  made  the  basis  of  any  arrangement » 
that  the  armies  of  France  should  evacuate 
the  peninsula,  such  an  adjustment  would 
be  highly  honourable.     All  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  demanded,  was  the   power 
to  regulate  themselves.     Relieved  from 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the   French 
army,  if  the  people  of   Spain  were  de- 
serving of  liberal  institutions,  tbe^  would 
obtain  them,  or,  at  all  events,  it  was  most 
probable  that  the  king  would  then   feel 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  hfs 
engagements    to  his  subjects.    For   he 
could  assert  upon  the  best  authority — au- 
thority that  needed  only  to  be  mentioned 
in  that  Hoase,  to  be  received  with  the 
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credit  that  bis  distinguished  repotation 
merited— ^he  meant  general  Alava — that 
king  Ferdinand,  when  under  no  restraint, 
gratuitously -pledged  himself  to  a  general 
amnesty,  avowing  at  the  same  time  that 
he  disclaimed  all  political  proscription, 
any  vindictive  re-action,  and  above  all, 
that  it  was  his  determination  to  uphold 
all  the  pecuniary  engagements  of  the 
constitutional  government.  Nay,  he  had 
gone  ftirther,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  accede  to  a  representative  system,  if 
such  should  appear  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  Spain*  What,  then,  was  the 
natural  inference  from  such  a  state- 
ment ?  It  was  this,  that  the  government 
of  France  alone  prevented  the  Spanish 
king  from  fulBlling  his  solemn  and  sponta- 
neous pledges. — He  (sir  R.  Wilson  j  felt  it 
but  justice  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
bis  majesty's  secretary  for  fioreign  affairs, 
to  declare,  that  he  believed  no  man  more 
sincere  in  his  hopes  that  Spain  would  have 
been  able  successfully  to  resist  the  ag- 

tression  of  France.  He  gave  the  right 
on.  gentleman  credit  also  for  a  desire  to 
preserve  that  strict  neatrality  which  he 
professed,  whatever  codduct  other  parties 
might  have  pursued.  But,  in  making 
those  acknowledgmenCs,  be  had  heard 
with  regret  the  right  hon.  secretary  assert, 
that  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  armies 
of  France  would  be  an  event  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  should  deplore, 
/or  the  sake  of  humanity.  No  man 
would  go  further  than  he  was  inclined  to 
go,  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
that  distracted  country ;  but,  he  would 
never  consent  to  purchase  a  temporary 
and  partial  benefit,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
^eat,  and  permanent,  and  comprehensive 
interests,  in  which  the  happiness  of  the 
civilised  world  was  involvea.  As  he  be- 
fore stated,  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
French  army  that  had  prevented  that  gene- 
ral amnesty,  which  the  king  of  Spain  had 
promised,  and  which  would  to  Spain  have 
been  the  best  g^iarantee  of  returning 
peace.  In  the  alternations  of  human 
events,  humanity  was  not  always  a  pacific 
qualit;f-*it  sometioses  assumed,  and  ne- 
cessarily assumed,  a  belligerent  character. 
To  the  people  of  Spain  we  owed  every 
measure  of  rdief  that  their  misfortunes 
needed,  and  that  our  power  enabled  us  to 
afford.  We  owed  it  to  the  acknowledged 
•  aiid  ancient  policy  of  this  country,  to 
recover  that  influence  which  had  so  long 
existed.  Spain  free  wae  the  natural  ally 
ef  Great  Bcitaiiu  SpaiQ  ensla?ed  could 
VOL,X. 


find  no  other  connexion  but  in  the  arms 
of  France.  He  had  given  the  right  hon. 
secretary  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  • 
his  intentions  towards  Spain,  when  th# 
odious  aggression  of  the  French  govern-- 
ment  was  about  to  be  carried  into  e&ct.- 
He  could  not,  however,  extend  this  ap- 
proval to  the  policy  that  had  been  acted 
upon  by  his  majesty's  government  at 
Verona.  He  knew  weH  that  there  existed,' 
both  in  the  aristocracy  and  in  the  com- 
mercial classes,  a  predominating  opinioop 
that  no  course  ought  to  be  taken  which 
night  possibly  involve  this  country  in 
war.  Some  there  were  who  felt  indisposed 
to  the  Spanish  constitution,  because  they 
conceived  it  not  calculated  for  perma- 
nence, from  the  want  of  a -second  charo-^ 
ber.  There  was  another,  and  be  believed 
the  prevailing  party,  who,  though  hostile 
to  tne  aggression  of  the  government  of 
France,  and  not  disindined  to  inflict  on 
it  the  punishment  it  deserved,  were  still 
apprehensive,  that  if  Great  Britain  inters 
posed,  France  would  have  been  thrown 
into  a  revolutionary  attitude,  and  tha 
safety  of  the  Bourbons  endangered. 
There  was,  however,  another  course  of 
policy  which,  happily  for  Spain  and  for 
our  own  reputation,  this  country  might 
have  pursued  at  Verona,  and  which  h« 
was  prepared  to  prove  would  have  been 
effectual.  We  might  have  protest^ 
without  anjr  menace,  against  the  princi^ 
pies  on  which  the  Holy  Alliance  bad  pro^ 
posed  to  act,  reserving  to  ourselves  th^ 
rieht  of  subsequently  taking  that  course 
which  our  own  sense  of  duty  indicatedi 
That  course,  he  was  prepared  to  contend, 
would  have  been  eroctual.  And  why  ? 
Because,*  if  England  bad  not  avowed  st 
determined  neutrality — if  she  had  reserved 
to  herself  the  power  of  taking  any  course 
her  interests  warranted,  after  she  had  en^ 
tered  her  protekt  against  the'  principle^ 
the  Holy  AlHance  would  have  faultered; 
They  knew  well^  that  if  Great  Britain  was 
disposed  to  prevent  the  realisation  of 
their  views,  there- was  scarcely  an  inhabit 
tant  of  the  niany  countries  from  the  Niemen 
to  the  Adriatic,  that  would  not  have 
rallied  under  its  standard.  The  'king  oC 
France  would  never  have  dared  to  stir  % 
step  after  such  a  declaration  from  this 
government;  for  he  whohadaicknowledged 
that  the  owed  his  crown  to  the  frieindfthip 
of  the -Prince  Regent  of  England,  well 
•knew'that hecould not  wear  it l6ng with- 
out our  support.  But,  when  once  British 
neutrality  was  avowed,  from  that  moment 
4L 
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ill  their  fcari  vanished— from  that  moment 
the  despots  of  the  continent  felt  them- 
aelves  freed  from  everjr  difficulty.  Then  it 
waft  that  France  proceeded  to  combine,  in 
her  attack  upon  the  Spanish  people,  a 
maritime  and  military  co*operatioD— then 
it  was  that  blockading  squadrons  ware 
0nt  af^nst  the  ports  of  Spain  i  thmt 
Cadis,  Barcelona,  and  Alicant  were  shut 
up-  He  would  put  it  to  any  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  that  House  to  say,  whether, 
if  Great  Britain  had  suspended  her  decla- 
lation  of  neutrality,  a  single  frigate  would 
have  ventured  out  of  any  of  the  ports  of 
France  ;  much  less  have  commanded  the 

fut  of  Gibraltar,  boarding  every  vessel, 
lUglish  or  otherwise,  that  was  pursuing 
its  destination.  The  moment  the  word 
neutrality  escaped  the  British  ministry, 
then  it  was  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
determined  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
•f  France,  and  that  the  treasons  of  Abis* 
bal,  Morillo,  and  Ballasteros,  were  gene>- 
rated.  From  thst  unfortunate  moment 
also,  dismay  and  despair,  pervaded    the 

fovernment  and  the  armies  of  Spain.  He 
new  it  had  been  said,  that  the  conatitu- 
tional  party  in  Spain  consisted  only  of  a 
small  fractional  part  of  the  population. 
For  th:^  sake  of  the  argument  he  would 
grant  it  hypothetically  ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
recollected,  that  if  it  was  that  fractional 
part,  it  comprehended  all  that  was  enlight- 
ened, patriotic,  intelligent,  and  amiable 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  Whatever  were 
the  faults  of  the  constitutional  govem- 
ment^-'-and  he  did  not  appear  there  as  its 
advocate  in  all  its  measures— their  efforts 
proved  that  they  possessed  hearts  which 
qualified  them  to  preside  over  the  institu- 
tions of  a  free  Itate.  Another  objection 
was  imputed  to  them  on  the  jcore  of  reli- 
gious intolerance.  It  was  true,  that  cir- 
cumstances compelled  them  to  declare  an 
exclusive  religions  yet  there  was  not  a 
inan  amon^t  them  who  was  not  persuaded 
that  political  freedom  could  not  exiit 
"without  religious  toleration.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  armed  the  Church  of 
France  against  the  free  institutions  of 
Spain — it  was  the  aversion  whidi  that  in- 
tolerant Priesthood  felt,  that  gave  birth 
Und  vigour  to  the  religious  crusade  against 
its  independence.  Theocracy  they  deter- 
mined was  to  be  maintained  in  Spain.  For 
that  purpose  the  unfortunate  emperor 
of  Austria  was  imhiaed  to  interfere<f-focthat 
purpose  the  emperor  Alexander,  no  .matf, 
ter  what  his  own  religious  doctrine  was, ' 
was  impelled  to  dictate ;  beiaaoae-he  knew 
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that  arliortver  the  Catholic  reK^n 
exclusively  dominant,  it  waa  a  moat  effi- 
cient inatrument  in  shackling  -^0ot  atoDO 
the  minds,  but  the  peraooa  of  ita  »aiaricaa 
but  he  denied  that  the  eonalitiiilkHial  pwur 
was  that  fractional  portion  jof  ibe  paopfa 
of  Spain  which  aome  peraooa  aasumML 
Its   history   from    the  Degmniag  lo  nbm 
subdividon   of  the  constifUttidA*  paovoA 
that  it  was  supported  by  a  vary  oanaUbr-v 
able  body  of  the  Spanisn  oatioa*    it  waa 
maintained  by  an  army  of  J  0^000  joen* 
It  was  asaeotad  to,  haouiae  k  mas  de- 
manded  by  the  people,  by  a  trhiriant 
king.    WImbo  attacked  by  aforaign  amjr 
it  occupied  an  an»y  of  ltO^)00  men  te 
eight  months  to  aubvert  it.  But  above  all, 
it  required  the  intrigues  of  the  oanfode* 
rated  tyrams  of  Europe,  and  icsn  miUiona 
of  gold,  to  be  expended,  before  iu  ioatilii* 
tions  were  dastvoyed.    But  if  there  rei* 
mained  a  doubt  of  its  atoengtb,  the  exiat^ 
ing  state  of  Spain  was  the  most  unquea* 
tionable  prooti   If  the  oooatitutionaJ  padf 
were  that  contemptible  faction,  ho«r  cama 
it  that  France  continued  her  .mtadtm  m 
Spain,!  and  that  her  despotic  flac*  waved 
over  every  fortress  of  the  peninaida  i  He 
was  not  .one  .df  those  defendera  of  .tbc 
Spanish  people  who  vrere  pteparcdtoaiate 
that  in  their  defence  oi  -their   oount*^ 
the^  had  entitled  themseWea  to  the  admi^ 
ratioB  of  mankind ;  -or  eeren  Uiat  they  Jiad 
satisfied  all  the  hopea  that  the  character  of 
the  struggle  had  induced  many  to  fopaa. 
But,  he  did  feel  that  it  waa  of  importaoee 
that  their  reputation  should  not  be  unde- 
servedly depreciated*    It  waste  be  .borne 
in  mind,  that  the  Spanish  people,   at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion,  were  not  in 
a.ttate  of  anarehy--fthat  they  were  aub- 
jected  to  a  government  to  which  .they  had 
entrusted   their  protection.     That   the 
government  on  whioh  they  depended  .-did 
not  discharge  its  duty,  he  waa  praparad  i  to 
admit.     It  had  leftthe  nation  in  aatate 
of  nakedneas  and  ia^verishment*      It 
had  unhappily  provobsd  tlK  nobility,  bjr 
making  war  on  their  privilegea,  .and  it 
had  exasperated  the  Chucdi,  hfM  dmimip 
tion  of  the  tithea  to  theestent  of  ooe  half, 
in  making  these  chaigea  he  did  not  ailrii- 
bute  to  them  any  bM  motive ;  but  4ke 
effects  certainly  were  moat  unfortonatato 
Spain.    Nay,  it  quarrelled  wkh  thataenf 
army  which  bad  establkhed  the  tnccaaa 
of  the  constitutional  wwiem.     It ^  did  thai 
to  quiet  the  alarms  of  France.    It  did  «a, 
under  the  faltacioua  'but  honest  hope  oaf 
djaawimg  the  jeakHwy.flf  4he  Hdy  J^ 
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lianee.      it  sctsd^  alio»  vndtr  what,  in 
their  ciM,  waa  »  mtstaken  lapffaMion, 
namely  that  a  standiiig  amy  waa  inknieal 
%m  liberty.    Perhaps  he  cauld  not  give  a 
better  description  of  the  feeliag  that  ao^ 
tuated    the    Spaabh    people,   than    by 
describittjg  that  spirit  of  irhick  ha  was  a 
witness,  in  the  Isle  of  Cadis^joatpsetioQa 
to  its  surrender.    The  people  .were  sot 
responsible  for  what  their  govemment  did* 
and  the  constitational  party  at  that  tiaM 
remained,    with  their  bonoiir   onsullied, 
foite  prepared  for  resistance,  and  ready 
to  receive  ony  protection  which  this  couo« 
try  might  be  inclined  to  gi?e.     They  all 
knew  that  Cadiz  communicarted  with  the 
ooniineiu  by  a  long  nede  of  land,  which 
required  a  considerable  force  to  defend  it. 
The  place  itself  was  25  milea  in  circmnfer* 
ewoeaad  required  at  least  S5,000  men  for 
lis  defence^  What,  he  asked,  was  the  real 
foroe  of  Cadis,  srher  the  capture  of  the 
Trocadero  (where  1,500  me»  wereshiugh* 
•ered),  while  the  French  fleet  commanded 
Iho  entire  coast  I      The   whole  force 
•moaaied  to  9,700  men.  Not  a  cheraux^ 
de4iriae«"oet  a  palisade    was   ere^ed. 
There  wens  no  stores  in  the  magazines. 
No  provisions  oeuld  be  obtained.    It  was 
Itfoe  there  were  plenty  of  provisions  in  the 
town  ;    bnt  H  was  directed,  that  those 
provisions  should  not  be  taken,. because 
if  they  ^mte  made  nseof,  it  was  feared  that 
the  inbabitanta   would  have  evinced   a 
hostile  spirit.     In   the  military    chest, 
on  the  day  the  city  surrendered,  there 
were  only  15  dollars  to  pay  the  army ; 
and  on  the  batteries  there  were  but  ive 
pieces  of  brass  cannon  fit  for  service. 
These  were  proofs  which  could  not  be 
shaken,   that  the  Spaniards,  during  the 
eiege,  were  not  unmmdfol  of  the  prowess 
and  glory  of  their  ancestors.    Wnile  the 
bombardment  was  going  on,  nien«  women 
and  okildren  might  be  seen  animating  eadi 
other -to  resistance  against  the  nnprindplad 
invaders.    There  was  a  forlorn  hope,  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  men  of  high  consideraF 
4foii,  who,  at  that  critical  period,  were 
•quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  tneir  lives  for 
ttie  good  of  their  fellowp-countrymen.    A 
iSpMiiard  was  capable  of  the  most  heroic 
«iienion«of  the  noblest  ctibrt,  when  once 
ills  mind  was  roosed  and  oxcited  in  a  jast 
•nnd  bonoorable  oaoee.    Ha  was   bonnd 
Jlo  defend  the  got emasent  of  Spain,  not 
ai^amst  any  poaitive  chargeybut  aninst  cer- 
tarn  remarks  wliich  had  been  indoTged  in  on 
•a  former  ooeasiea,  whenaome  allusion  had 
"^eea  made  to  the  depeailioitiif  <h«  Ung  of 


Spam.    He  khew^,  that  to  depose  a  Vmg 
for  a  fow  days  looked  like  a  folly ;  it  bI^ 
peered  to  be  an  aet  of  insanity  ;  and  yet 
ne  would  venture,  to  say,  that  that  very 
net,  %o  much  condemned,  and  treated  in 
so  sarcastic  a  manoer,  waa  the  salvation  of 
the  life  of  the  Idng  of  Spain  and  of  the 
royal  famiiy.    It  w«a  only  under  an  act 
of  the  constitnttott  tlmt  the  king  cooldf 
Imt  possibility,  hasmbeen  brooght  to  Cadis. 
He  was  determined  to  erect  a  despotisrat 
He  waa  detarmiaed  to  persecute  every 
asan  who  thought  liberally »  and. more  es^ 
pedally  tlsose  who  were  at  the  head  off 
the  new  government.      Thb  was  well* 
known  ;  and  such  was  the  general  feeling 
against  bins,  thai  if  he  had  fallen  into  the 
haadi  of  any  body  of  Spanish  troops,  it 
wonld  have  been  impossible  to  have  pr»* 
vented  them  from  eiecuting  a  sanguinary 
act  of  vengeance.  It  was  for  his  preserva« 
lion  and  for  that  purpose  only,  that  a  ted»- 
porary  deposition  was  resorted  to«    Thoao 
who  advised  it  well  knew  that  the  peoplo 
would  cheerfully  obey  any  act  which  tno 
oonstitotional  authoritiaa  aanctioned;  and, 
IB  conseqaenoe  of  their  policy,  the  king 
waa  sufeied  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
unmolested.  The  reward  of  those  whohad 
thus  ensured    his  safety,. was  an  unre- 
lenting proscription  directed  agaiiist  them 
and  all  their  connexions.    The  delay  in 
the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  France  was 
occasioned,  it  was  said,  by  the  necessity 
of  preserving  tranquillity  in  that  country. 
But,  how  could  he  place  any  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  France,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  duke  d'Angoul^me  himself 
refused  the  proffered  mediation  of  Eng^ 
land  ?     That  profier  waa  made  in  the 
plaineat  manner  during  the  siege  of  Cadia; 
and  the  answer  was,  that  France  would 
not  allow  the  interference  of  any  power^ 
much  less  that  of  England,  she  being  de« 
termined  to  effiice  every  shadow  of  the 
constitution.    What  in  other  respects  had 
been  the  conduct  of.  the  duke  d'Atigon- 
Idmef     Did  he  not,  in  violation  of  all 
honouiv— in  opposition  to  every  foelinff  of 
•clemency-**  surrender  to  his  most  impTac^ 
able  enemiea,  the  brave,  the  patriotic,  the 
virtuous,  but,  he  grieved  to  say,  the  un^ 
fortunate  Riego  ?    He  did  ao— although 
he  must  have  known,  tljat  to  that  gallant 
individual's   personal    ooutage  the  king 
owed  his  very  life.    But  posterity  would 
do  him  justice.    His  name  would  live  in 
the  annala  of  history,  gloriously  assooiat- 
od  with  those  patnots  who  had  died  in 
th^oanse  of  iiberty^-while  the  names  of 
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tleman  who  heard  him  could,  he  believed, 
suppose  that  motives  of  personal  vanity 
urged  him  to  make  that  atatemeot.    He 
hoped  every  hoaourable  asember  would 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say»  whether, 
if  he  had  received  such  treaunent  as  h» 
(<ir  R.  W.)  had  met  with,  he  would 
not  have  felt  iodignant,  and  whether  he 
would  nql,  with  pride, .  have  seiied  the 
first  opportunity   to  meet  everj  charge 
that  might  have  been  alleged  against  him  i 
His  exultation  at  the  certainty  that  be 
could  repel  every  slander  which  had  beea 
uttered     against    him,   was    neceasariljr 
mingled  wiUi  that  regret  which  every  mao 
must  feel,  when  ouled  upon  to  be  tbe 
narrator  of  his  own  achievements.   There 
was  no  individual,  he  believed,  who  vraa 
not  aware  that  he  (sir  R.  W.)  had  womi 
certain  honourable  insignia,  which  be  had 
ilot  purchased-^which  he  had  earned  in 
the  field— and  which  were  bestowed  oa 
him,  with  the  approbation  of  all  whose 
approbation  was  of  value.     The  firat  of 
tneic  was  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa.    It  was  conferred  on  him  for  his 
share  in  a  service  which,  for  bold  dmring, 
promptitude  of  execution,  and  brilliancy 
of  success,  was  not  excelled  by  any  mili- 
tary adiievement  of  the  present  day— he 
alluded  to  the  rescue  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.    That  monarch  had  advanced  a 
considerable  way  from  the  allied  troopa^ 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  two  French  divisions  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.    No  sooner  waa  tbe 
fact  ascertained,  than  the  cry  of  **  Rescue 
tbe    Emperor*'     became    universal.     A 
charge  was  immediatdy  made  for  thai 

{>urpose.  The  csvalry  were  opposed  by  a 
arge  mass  of  infantry,  supported  b^  can* 
noD.  The  charge  was,  however,  irresisv 
tible;  the  French  were  obliged  to  gife 
way,  and  a  complete  victory  was  obtained. 
The  roost  important  result  of  that  victory 
was  the  preservation  of  the  emperor.  For 
this  service,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  or* 
der  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  emperor  or- 
dered a  medal  to  be  struck,  which  waa  to 
be  presented  to  different  offioera;  but  find- 
ing immediately  afterwards,  that  be  had  tc 
in  bis  power  to  confer  tbe  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  he  desired  lord  Minto  to  forward 
to  him  (sir  R.  W.)  a  letter,  stating  that  be 
had  bestowed  that  order  on  hiss,  and  re» 

a  nesting  him  to  retain  both  the  medal  and 
le  order  **as  a  mark  of  hia  approbatioQ 
and  lasting  gratitude."  The  next  order 
he  received  was  that  of  St.  George  of 
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the  duke  d'AngoulAoe  and  of  the  mur- 
derers of  the  gallaot  Spaniard,  would  dc- ; 
acend  to    posterity,    accompanied    with  I 
loathing  and  execration.    It  was  said  that 
Riaso  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty.    He 
denied  the  assertion  ;  and  he  denied  it  on 
this  ffround— -that    if  such  a  fact  could 
have  been  adduced— -if  such  a  fact  had 
esisted*-tfae  regency  of  Spain  would.have 
introduced  that  fact  into  the  indictment 
against  Riego     [hear].      He  therefore 
would   maintain,  that  the  execution  of 
Biego  was  a  foul  murder.    He  hoped  that 
this  country  would  jret  take  tliat  station 
which,  from  her  political,  commercial,  and 
moral  energies,  she  had  a  right  to  assume. 
He  did  not  call  on  the  country  to  ao  to 
war ;    but  this  he  would  say,  that  she 
ought  to  oppose  the  confederacy  which 
bad  been  set  on  foot  against  the  liberties, 
not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  all  Europe. 
Hhe  House  and  the  country  must  look 
with  horror  and  detestation  towards  that 
eombination    of  sovereigns,   who   were 
united  solely  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  the   extension  or  liberal  principles-^- 
whose  great  object  was,  to   retard  the 
improvement,  the  civilization,  the  happi* 
ness,  of  the  human  race. 

He  now  came  to  a  point  of  much  deli- 
cacy. He  knew  how  unpleasant  it  was  to 
request  tbe  attention  of  the  House,  when 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed was  connected  with  any  matter  of 
a  personal  nature.  He  had  hitherto  re- 
frained from  advertina  to  any  transaction 
of  the  last  year,  so  far  as  he  was  himself 
personally  concerned.  He  was  desirous 
to  do  so,  not  that  he  shrank  from  any  per- 
aonal  responsibility,  because  he  felt  that 
whatever  he  had  done  was  done  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  conscientious  duty.  He  had 
wished  to  overlook  entirely,  or  to  treat 
with  indulgence,  any  animadversions 
which,  during  his  absence,  might  have 
been  made  on  his  conduct.  But,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  despoil  him  of  his 
honour — to  deprive  him  of  that  which 
alone  was  left  to  recompense  him  for  past 
services— he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a  re* 

gresentative  of  the  people,  from  that  tri- 
unal,  where  he  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  most  exalted,  to  repel  the  charge 
m^lo  refute  the  slander — and  to  vindicate 
his  character.  He  did  this  fearlessly,  it 
was  true;  but  he  did  it  under  circumstances 
that  were  most  painful  to  his  feelings.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  short 
statement  to  the  House,  relative  to  events 
IB  which  he  had  beeo  9a  actor.    Na  gen^ 
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bk-aenrtcesin  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  After 
that  battle,  the  emperor  of  Russia  addres- 
aed  him  in  language  which  he  could  not 
state  to  the  House.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  emperor  was  full  of  pro- 
fessions of  everlasting  gratitude.  He  wore, 
at  the  time,  the  grand  cross  of  the  order 
ef  St.  George,  which  he  took  off  and  pre- 
sented to  him— an  honour,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  observe,  which  was  not  con- 
ferred on  any  other  officer.  The  next 
mark  of  approbation  which  he  received 
was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Dres- 
den. It  was  his  ffood  fortune  to  be  the 
first  that  mounted  Uie  paranet  of  a  formid* 
able  battery.  In  scalmp  tliat  battery,  he 
happened  to  lose  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa;  but  the  emperor  im- 
mediately repaired  the  loss.  In  the  letter 
which  the  emperor  wrote  to  him  on  that 
occasion,  he  said — <*  Finding  you  have 
lost  an  order,  and  lost  it  in  so  gallant  an 
effort,  I  hereby  send  you  another  ;'*  and  he 
again  repeated  his  assurances  of  eternal 
gristitude.  The  next  order  he  received 
was  that  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia. 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  that  order 
to  him,  he  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his 
assurances  of  kindness  and  regard.  In 
speaking  of  the  injustice  with  which  he 
bad  been  treated,  he  wished,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  except  the  king  of  Prussia, 
because  he  believed  that  monarch  was 

E laced  in  circumstances  which  compelled 
im  to  do  things  that  he  would  willingly 
have  avoided.  The  next  order  with  which 
he  was  honoured,  was  for  his  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  On  the  second  dav, 
the  Prussian  forces  were  so  considerably 
advanced,  as  to  be  separated  from  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  army.  Using  that 
authority  which  his  situation,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  was  reposed  in  him  promp- 
ted, he  brought  up  some  cavalry  and  guns, 
for  the  purpose  or  seizing  a  spot  of  ground 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being  occupied 
by  12,000  French  and  a  large  body  of 
Polish  cavalry.  He  happily  succeeded, 
and  thus  preserved  the  communication 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  other  allies. 

Erince  Schwartzenberg  had  forwarded  a 
»tter  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  British 
ambassador— 4ie  mentioned  names  because 
the  individuals  could  be  referred  to— in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  emperor  had 
conferred  on  hiiq  the  order  of  the  Grolden 
fleece,  for  that  specific  service.  Thil  an- 
nunciation was  accompanied  by  another 
letter  from  the  emperof  of  Austria,  in 
i4^  t^it  immbIi  nbsemd,  that  be 


(sir  R.  W.)  was  still  accuroulatmg  debts 
against  him;    and  he  ended  by  stating,, 
that  his  gratitude  would  be  as  lasting  as 
his  life.    At  Frankfort,  the   emperor  o£ 
Russia  and  the  grand  duke  Constantino 
had  expressed  themselves  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  approbation,  with  respect  to  his 
various  services,  and  the  order  of  Leopold 
was  then'  conferred  on  him.     He  knew' 
not  any  thing  which  had  since  taken  place, 
which  ought  to  have  diminished  the  gra- 
titude of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Although 
that  gratitude  appeared  to  have  vanished. 
Now  he  would  ask,  having  stated  thus 
much,  what  was  the  amount  of  charge 
against  him  ?     Of  what  infamy  had  he 
been  guilty  ?     Whjr    had   he  received 
that    mdignity,  which  had  been  studi- 
ously cast  upon  him  ?    Was  it  for  his  con- 
duct during  the  continental  war  ?    Was  it: 
for  having  professed  himself  willing  to  as- 
sist those  who  were  struggling  for  indepen- 
dence ?    Was  it  for  having  been,  at  all 
times,  the  advocate  of  union  and  concord 
amongst  all  parties?    Was  it  for  siving 
liberty   to   a   number    of    Frenchmeop 
who  were  detained  in  Spain  under  dream* 
stances  the  most  perilous?    Was  it  for 
going  to  Spain — not  as  the  friend    of 
anarchy,  for  such  he  had  been  represen- 
ted— but  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
king  himself,  to  proceed  there  and  take  tlie 
command  of  his  army  ?    Was  it  after  he 
had  gone  there,    for  having  paid  every 
constitutional  respect  in  his  power  to  that 
monarch  ?    And  he  would  appeal  to  the 
ambassador  of  Saxony,  and  to  general 
Alava,  whether  he  had  not  been  the  means 
of  giving  protection  to  that  sovereign, 
by  pacifying  the  troops  ?    These  were  his 
acts-— these  were  his  crimes,  if  they  could 
be  so  denominated.    He  therefore  appeal- 
ed to   the  House,  the  country,  and  the 
world,  whether    the   allied    sovereigns, 
though  they  had  torn  the  ins^nia  from  his 
breast,  had  bven  able  to  stamp  shame 
upon    his  brow  ?    Individually,    he  had 
nothing  to  say  of  those  monarchs ;  but 
when  they   were    mentioned    as  mem- 
bers   of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  would, 
while  they  pursued  their  preKent*  course, 
always  speak  of  tliem  as  enemies  of  the 
human  race.     One  word  he  must  say  with 
respect  to  the  king  of  Portugal.    He  had 
received  an   order  from  that  monarchy 
which,  under  circumstances  th6  most  cruiel, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign.    Six  weeki 
afler  he  had  done  that  act,  he  found  in  the 
English  papers  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Portugafi  atatitigi  that  he  had  taken  away 
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the  order.  Now,  that  letter  wu  inte- 
dated  two  dajra,  for  the  purpoae  of  mak« 
iiiff  it  appear  that  the  order  had  been  re- 
called before  he  resigned  it.  He  pledged 
bia  honour  to  the  fact.  He  would  not 
appeal  to  any  man  for  the  truth  of  it ; 
atunding  there,  and  pledging  his  own  word 
to  the  correct  nesa  of  the  statement,  was, 
be  thought,  quite  sufficient  [hear,  hear]  # 
Afier  all,  he  believed  the  king  of  Portugal 
tio  be  a  man  **  more  sinned  against  than 
ainning.'*  ile  Ivas  certain,  that  the  mi- 
nister of  that  monarch  had  persuaded  his 
master  to  do  that  whieh  disgraced  him  as 
a  sovereign  i  namely,  to  sign  his  name  to 
a  falsehood  and  a  fraud. 

He  now  came  to  a  matter  which  nearly 
touched  his  feelings,  and  which  atiowed 
the  malignity  of  the  French  sotemment 
towards  nim«     He  would  ask,   whether 
any  man,  who  was  a  father,  could  hear 
without  indignation  of  the  petty   tyranny 
#ith  which  his  ohildren  had  been  visited 
ih  France?     Two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  coming  to  this  country  from  Paris, 
were  wantonly  arrested  by  the  ttiayor  of 
€alais :  they  were  tiot  taken  to  a  custom^ 
bouse,  but  to  the  towiKhouse :  they  were 
there  searched,   and  nothing   improper 
bating  been  found  on  them,   they  were 
released:  but  the  mayor  had  previously 
told  the  captain  of  the  vessel  not  to  wait 
for  them,  as  they  #ere  likely  to  be  detain*- 
ed.      An  application  was  made  to  the 
French  government  on  the  subject,  and 
die  answer  was,  that  positive  information 
bad  been  received,   that  those  children 
were  intended  to  be  made  the  instruments 
of  conveying  political  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  countries.     He  knew  not 
what  infortnation  the  French  government 
was  possessed  of;  but  this  statement  im- 
plied that  he  was  acquainted  with  some 
private  political    intrigue.      This  was  a 
calumnv  and  a  fiilsehood.     He  had  no 
political  corrcRpondence ;  and  he  had  not 
received  or  written  any  letter,  that  might 
not  go  open  to  the  whole  world«    If,  how« 
ever,  the  contrary  were  the  fact,  the  offi^' 
cers  might  have  obtained  the  papers  by 
seizing  them  when  his  children  came  out 
of  the  hotel.     But  that  would  not  do. 
Insult  was  the  object  of  the  government. 
They  wanted  the  children  to  go  down  to 
Ahe  ship^  that  they  might,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  mortifying  them,   arrest  them  there. 
They  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
were  left  behind  as  criminals,  and  were 
anxious  to  expose  them  to  all  that  indig- 
K^ity  which  a  gapihg  crowd  generi^lybc- 


atowM  an  thtf  cbjcteta  ^  thdr  atlenlio*; 
k  waa  ouite  clear  from  aDother  ctrCuoM 
stance,  that  insult  alone  was  their  object. 
He  had  aent  a  feoMile  attendant  ta  take 
the  children  over:  it  appeared  ibmt  an 
order  wte  given  to  the  oftcers  that  Am 
should  dot  ba  searched,  although  ahein-i 
listed  on  it.  Now,  he  asked,  if  Ukeir  ab* 
jett  was  to  discover  a  secret  corretpMi^ 
denoe,  would  nol  the  officers  havdaeatahad 
that  female?  It  was,  o»  the  wholen,  mtm 
frf  the  moat  base  and  unmanlj  acta,  tbai 
was  ever  perpetrated.  If  the  rr«nch  §o« 
vernaient  had  made  an  apology,  ha  wowUI 
have  siiid  Dotbine  on  the  auWect ;  Ihit  a# 
they  only  stated  that  tbfey  bad  racteiveA 
the  mforiaation  he  bid  ■leationaA,  bO 
BBMSt  designate  the  conduct  wlnoh  Wm 
pursued  toirarda  two  children  of  anob  «■ 
^  and  such  a  sex  aa  oioal  ignoble  AiHl 
dishonourable.  Sir  Robert  ownclmlad  by 
returning  his  sincere  Chanka  to  tlie  rigbl 
hob.  gentlemaa  (Mr.  Camring)  for  tha 
spirit  and  feeling  with  which  be  bad  do> 
ticed  this  outrage  [hear,  beArJ. 

Mr«  Litileion  said,  thai  as  la  mnat  hova 
been  painful  to  the  gillant  officer  ta  asate 
his  own  peraoaal  ciroanutanoe*  to  tho 
Houae«  he  sctiacd  the  first  moment  to  oa^* 
sure  him,  that  no  change  Which  had  baem 
effected,  eithei  by  tbe  caprice  of  othari^ 
or  frofti  any  indiscretion  of  his  Own,  coiiM 
induce  him  to  view  the  gallant  officer  id 
any  other  light  than  as  one  of  the  bright* 
est  examples  of  chivalric  courage  aoi 
generosity,  to  be  found  in  tbe  hiacory  of 
modem  times.    With  risapact  to  that  part 
of  the  gallant  officer's  speech  wbidi  re^ 
lated  to  his  condtiot  in  Spain,  be '  ma^ 
say,  that  no  man  had  a  greater  riabt  to 
deplore  the  degraded  situation  or   that 
country,  than  he  who  had  himself  coatri» 
buted  so  much  to  its  glory.     He  wooid 
not  follow  the  noble  loni  through  the  Jong 
historical  excursion  which  he  bad  taken  ; 
but  he  must  in  the  outset  say,  m  justice 
to  himself,  that  he  did  not  Opfkoae  tte 
Aoble  lord's  motion  because  he  waa  dta- 
satisfied  with  his  ideu  of  cpnatittitional 
independence!  or  becanae  be  did  not  de- 
precate the  conduct  of  a  great  mtlitafy 
state>  in  bndeavouriilg  to  extend  its  boe*- 
dary  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  national 
faith,  and  of  international  Ia«r«    On  the 
cotitrary  he  rejoiced  exceediagly  whan 
he  aair  the  government  of  bircduntry  dia- 
posed  to  resist  the  aelf-at^led  Holy- Al- 
liance, in  anj  scheme  which  they  might 
havemktertaincdofaggrandixemrnt.  Fob- 
lie  Opioioil  had  been  ciiiiabid:ogftiast  the 
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condUiOt  •f  FrtDne  iridi  CMtcd  io  Iht  iiif- 
vMicvi  flf  Siptint  and  he  belieye^  that  fiot 
wouldnot  leafenthe  daoger».whichFr«ci^«« 
by  iaking  up  jMni»  supfMned  abe  couU 
tttectiptl^  ium  wide ;  eut»  while  thii  gor 
Tecniacot  acui  wroperiy  in  declaring  iSkU 
Hbej  weuld  aol  aJlow  tbe  ti^t9  of  na^iooi 
to  be  ioveded  wkh  iiDpi^iiity»  he  thoufhi 
their  conducit  w»b  viae  4um  prndeoti  id 
keeping  out  of  war  jf  llicf  jfiould  dp  eo 
with  Mooiir.  In  confQrautjr  with  Vult 
■entimeDty  he  conceived  the  House  wee 
right  in  rejecting  a  motion  aBiede  laet  year 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Catne.  U^ 
at  that  time,  they  refuaed  to  sanotioo  an 
addreas  of  the  nature  then  funopoaed,  he 
thottghtthat  the  same  coDaideration  would 
iH»w  auggeat  the  continuance  of  the  aame 
prudent  ayatem.  When  they  refuaed  their 
wterfecence  k^  year,  it  waa  becauae  they 
felt  the  aieceaaity  of  the  temporal  occu;- 
potion  of  Spain  by  France.  The  aame 
neoeasity,  he  believed,  atiUexiated;  and 
tberefbve  !he  thought  thev  ought  not  Xo 
agree  to  a  BiotioB,  which  woidd  plaoe 
tbia  oountiy  in  a  ^erj  difficult  ai^uatioo. 
fieaidea,if  this  govemmont  wese,  in  ai  dio- 
Satocialjmanner,  -toetatewhat-tbeythougl^ 
the  oonduct  of  France  ought  to  be,  it 
anight  wound  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that 
|iower,  and  l^adto  circuaiatancea  of  an  un- 
plMaantnature.  He  never  wouldadviae that 
iaireat  Britain  ahould  truckle  to  France;  but 
fpood  policy  required  that  we  ahould  pre- 
aecveatpne  of  moderation  aa  wellaaof  firoap 
aieaa;injour.deaHnga  with  that  power.  The 
Jung  f^  France  had,  on  aeveaal  occaaiona, 
aoiemnly  denied  that  he  entertfiioed  any 
firojeota  of  ambition.  Aa  to  the.particular 
tpoint  jof  the  evacuation,  the  ^would  beg 
Jeave  to  refer /the  iiouae  to  a  despatch  of 
:Mr.  Seoretacy  /Canning  to  air  Charlee 
Atewart^  dated  March  8  Ut ,  d  83S.  In  that 
cdeapatch,  the>rigbt  hon^aecsetiHiy'Opposite 
•called  the  attention  of  the  aipbaaaador  to 
the  position  in  wbioh  France  aiid>Spain 
wore  .^laced,.and  after  pointing  out  ithat 
.the  Eritiab^oiMniment  nad'eaEnauated  its 
-efforta  to  effect  an  radjuatment  of  the  dif- 
ferencea  bet,weeo  them,  and  after  stating 
the  proceedings  of  our  government  at  .the 
•  congress,  he  irenton  to  state  the.  conditions 
•on  which  France  might,  avoid  seeing  this 
'countcv  in  an  attitude  of  hostility,  ^e 
•begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  to  the  passage  in  ^t  despatch,  as 
it  wasrmost  important  with  regard  to  the 
'psesent  Question : 

^  It.remains  only  to  desotibe  the  con- 
^luotiwhiehitisJiis  cmajestyfs  desire  and 


iiit|eiiion  to  dbaerye,  in  a  oevfliotbe^eM 
two  natioos,  to  eack  of  whom  his  raajest|^ 
is  bound  by  the  ties  of  amitv  and  alliance. 
Thefepeated  disayowal,  by  nia  most  cbrist 
tian  nu^jeaty'a  goverament,  of  all  viewa  of 
ambitioB  and  aggrandizement,  fbrbida 
the  suspicion  of  any  deaign  on  tb^  pari 
of  Fmnoe,  io  eatubusfa  a  permanent  mili* 
tfupy  occupation  fif  Spain ;  €ir  to  force  bia 
Catholic  majeaty  into  aoy  meaaurea  dero« 
pttory  Ao  the  independeooe  of  bia  ^owa 
or  to  hia  exiatiag  relatione  with  x)ther 

Ewem.  The  repeated  aaaurancea  which 
\  majesty  has  received,  of  ibe  determt^ 
nation  of  Fnance  to  respect  the  domiaiona 
of  hia  moat  faithfitl  majeaty,  relies)e  hia 
maieaty  fco^i  any  apprehension  of  being 
oalJed  upon  to  £ul61  the  obligaliona  of  tbat 
iptimate  defenaure  conpexion,  which  baa 
ao  long  subaiated  between  the  orowna  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  With  re» 
spect  to  the  provincea  io  America,  whidh 
biave  thrown  off  their  allegiance  Ao  the 
crofrn  oi  Spain,  time  and  the  course  of 
events  appear  to  have  subatantially  .deci^ 
ded  Aheir  aeparation  fit)m  the  mothet 
oouotry;  although  the  formal  recognitioa 
of  those  provincea,  as  independent  statest 
byhis-mi^ty,  may  be  hastened  or  rs^ 
tarded  by  various  external  circumatanqea» 
as  well  as  by  the  mor^opr  leas  salisfactorj 
progreas,  in  each  atate,  towarda  a  regilkbr 
and  settled  form  of  government.  Spain 
baa  long  been  appriaed  of  hia  majeat^a 
opinions  upon  .this  subjeot;  DiaclaimuBi^ 
in  the  most  solemn  jnanner  aaV  intention 
of  appropriating  tp  himi|df  the  amadeat 
portion  oif  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  his  majesty  lis  satisfied  that  nd 
attempt  will  be  made- by  France,  t6  bring 
under  her  dominion  any  of  those  posses** 
sions,  either  by  conquest,  .or  by  cession 
(torn  Spain.  This  frank  explanation  upon 
the  points  on  which  perhaps  alone  the 
poasibility  of  any  collision  of  Ifrance  with 
Great  Britain  oan  be  apprehended  io  a 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  your  ta^ 
cellency  will  represent  to  M.  de  Chap 
teaubriand,  as  dictated  by  an  «amest  die^ 
aire  tobe  enabled  to  preserve,  in  that  war, 
aatfict  and  undeviatingneutrality-r^neu^ 
trality  not  liable  to  alteration  towarda  either 
parly,. ao  long  aa  the  honour  and  juatintm^ 
eats  oCGreat  Britain  are  equally  reapected 
by  bpth.  .1  am  commanded,  incooclu«nq, 
•to  .direct  your  excellency  to  declare  t6 
•the  French  miniatar,  that  his  maieaty  isill 
be  at  all  tfmea  read?  to  xenew  the  interw 
poaition  of  hia.good  offices,  for  the  pur- 
pose qCteraunating  those  hostilities>Jwnioh 
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Ut  majetty  has  to  anziootly.   although 
ineffectualfy*  endea?oured  to  a?ert." 

Had  the  noble  lord  any  reason  to  lup* 
pose,  from  the  conduct  of  France  with 
reapect  to  two  of  these  conditions,  that 
she  had  no  regard  to  the  convenieocy 
and  opinions  of  the  gOTemment  of  this 
country?  Aa  to  Portugal,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  France,  had  faithfully 
avoided  all  occasion  of  conflict  with,  and 
had  rigorously  abstained  from  infringing 
the  neutrality  of,  that  country.  Aa  to 
the  condition  relative  to  South  America, 
the  communication  lately  laid  on  the  table 
of  that  House  by  the  right  hon.  aecretary 
ahewed  what  had  been  the  conduct  of 
France.  He  would  ask,  then,  what  pecu- 
liar circumatancea  there  were  about  the 
mode  in  which  Spain  waa  occupied  by 
the  French  army,  which  ahould  lead  the 
House  to  preaa  ministers  prematurely  on 
the  subject,  or  to  auspect  France  of  an 
intention  to  violate  that  faith  which,  up 
to  the  preaent  point,  she  had  moat  per- 
fectly maintained  ?  Honourable  mem- 
bera  would  not  forget  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  aecretary  had  been  called 
upon  for  diacloaures  with  reapect  to  South 
America,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aeaaion— the  urgency  with  which  he  had 
been  goaded  to  apeak  out  upon  that  ques- 
tloo^when  it  turned  out,  eventually,  that 
the  very  views  which  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary waa  charged  with  delaying,  he 
had  actually  communicated  four  months 
before  to  every  government  in  Europe ; 
and  a  more  dignified,  or  statesman-like 
document  than  that  which  contained  them, 
had  never,  he  would  venture  to  say,  issued 
from  the  office  of  a  minister.  For  him- 
aelf,  he  did  not  know  at  what  time  pre- 
cisely the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  France 
was  to  take  place ;  but  he  ahould  feel  no 
surprise  at  seeing  the  right  hon.  secretary 
shortly  come  down,  with  documents,  which 
would  prove  him  to  have  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  satisfactory  assurances 
upon  the  subject.  But,  what  were  the 
grounds.on  which  hon.  gentlemen  distrusted 
ihe  French  government  as  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Spain  i  If  his  right  hon.  friend  were 
as  much  the  enemy  of  France  as  a  man 
could  be,  could  he  possibly  place  her  in  a 
more  embarrassing  situation  than  she  was 
daced  in  by  her  occupation  of  Spain  i 
Tliat  country  offered  no  resources  what- 
ever to  France.  To  use  a  homely  illus- 
tration, she  had  taken  a  wolf  by  the  ears, 
and  could  neither  hold  him  fast  nor  shake 
him  oiF  with  safety ;  she  found  Spain  a 
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source,  not  of  sttength,  but  of 
The  king  of  France  waa  engaged,  not 
in  projects  of  ambition,  but  in  the  better 
tasK  of  reconciling   conflicting    parties, 
and  healing  the  wounds  of  a  countrj'  torn 
in  pieces  by  factions,  and  which  iiad  ioat 
every  thinf^,  except  the    restleaaoeaa    of 
disposition  in  its  people  which  waa  always 
the   result  of  a   rerolution,  and  which 
might  probably  make  the  people  of  Spaia 
rise  on  its  preaent  goremmeot,  whenever 
the  French  military  ahould  be  witfadrawn. 
There  waa  another  circumstance    which 
should  induce  the  House  to  pauae  before 
it  pressed  the  government  for  asaunincea 
as  to  the  evacuation  of  Spiin,  or  auflTered. 
any  motion  to  be  foundea  upon  the  aub-. 
ject.    France  herself,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, had  been  subjected   to    miUtaij 
occupation;  and  Engmnd,  who  was.  now 
to  challenge  her  conduct,  had  been  the 
occupying  power.    It  ought   to    be    re- 
membered, Defore  we  called  haatily  upoa 
France  to  account  for  her  continuance  in 
Spain,  that  we  ourselvea  had  aat  <iown  in 
France^  for  three  jears,  at  the  head  of 
150^000  men.    He  saw  no  reaaon  ftw  that 
jealousy  which  the  noble  lord  seemed  to 
entertam  of  England  losing  her    aacen- 
dancy   on  the  continent.    England  waa 
the  only  free  state  in  Europe ;  and  ahe 
was    indebted  for  hter  influence,   much 
more  to  her  moralpower  than  to  her  anas 
or  her  wealth.    The  arbitrary  monardia 
of  the  coatinent  knew  that  the  greatneaa 
of  her  atrength  conaisted  in  the  moral 
influence  ahe  exerciaed  over  the  nationa 
of  Europe.    The  whole  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  waa  founded  on  jealousj  and 
mistniat  of  France.     He  thought  there 
waa  no  reaaon  for  that  jealousy,  and  he 
would  therefore  move,  aa  an  amendmenl 
to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  **  That 
this  House,  being  satisfied  of  the  firmoeoa 
and  sound  policy  which  have  guided  hia 
majesty^s  councils  in  respect  to  the  late 
hostilities  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
considering  the  several  conditiona  with 
which  his  majesty's  dedaration  of  neu- 
trality in  that  contest  waa  qualified,  aeaa 
nothing  in  the  preseift  drcumstancaa  that 
calls  upon  the  House  to  expreaa  any  a|^ 
prehension  of  a  perroaneat  mOiiary  ocei^ 
pation  of  the  Spanish  territory  by  mnoe.^* 
Mr.  Goock  rose  to  second  the.  amend- 
ment.   He  Cully  concurred,  he  said,  with 
the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  hon*  meoa- 
ber  for  Staffordshire,  bat  in  no  part  of  it 
more  heartily  than  in  ;the    comphnient 
which  he  had  paid  to  thehommenberfiir 
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as  a  galkot  Geaeral.  .  He  taw  do  reason* 
boweTor,  from  any  ^rgumenls  irbieh  had 
beeii.advaAcod  by  tbe  gentlamen  oppoaita, 
to  call  oo  tba  government  to  produce  ink 
pera  r^tive  to  the  tvaouttlon  pf  Spain. 
After  the  great  i^ility  whieh  bad  been 
diap^ajred  by  ntnitterf^  be  eaw  no  reiaeo 
imMt  to  miainitt  then^  or  to  sitppoie  that 
(hey  were-  not  perbdly  latiiiBed  that 
France  did  not  irifh  perraaneotlv  to  oo* 
cup^  Spabi.  Tbey  had  shewn  their  etK 
position  to  the  Holy  AUianoe;  and  be 
also  had  a  mistriist  or  that  Alliance  ;  hut. 
beehnee  be  disliked  their  principlest  he  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  go- 
ipemment  to  declare  war  aaainst  it.  He 
would  asky  bad  the  Spaniard  shewn  tbem- 
M^vet  worthr  of  our  interference?  and,  if 
we  hadinterferedf  would  not  the  war  have 
become,  ft'om  theasomeat  a  British  soldier 
was  landed  in  the  peninsula,  a  British  war  ? 
The  conduct  of  Spain  bad  been  such  as 
not  to  merit  euf  interlerence ;  and  be 
wouUy  tbeve£Mre,  cordially  second  the 
Amendment. 

r  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose,  after  the 
question  bad  been  put  from  the  cbahr,  and 
wbilethegallerywasclearingforthepurpose 
of  a  division.  He  had  waited,  he  said,  and 
naturally,  until  the  wenf  moment  when  the 
House  was  being  called  on  for  its  decision; 
for  ho  could  scvcely  persuade  himself, 
that  a  motion,  brought  forward  after  such 
immeiMO  preparation,  and  a  motion,  to  the 
eftctive  prasecutiop  of  which  one  other 
hapless  motion  had  already  been  sacri6- 
ced,  was  itself  in  its  turn  to  be  abandon* 
ed  by  all  the  accustomed  supporters 
of  <jbe  noble  mover.  He  could  hardly 
believe,  seeing  as  ho  did  over  the  way,  a 
mtim,  who  had,  on  a  former  night,  been 
oompletely  deserted^  and  whose  friends 
Out  of  doors  had  given  as  a  reasoa  for 
that  desertioa,  that  the  gveat  effort  was  to 
be  made  upon  a  motion  yet  ta  oooae,  end 
that  it  would  not  bf  prouent,  b^  any  pre« 
vious  display,  to  w«|ken  the  impression 
which  was  then  to  be  produced—he 
really  could  scarcely  be  convinced,  when 
bo  recolleoted  thefe  things,  that  the  de- 
bate of  the  present  night  could  have  beeii 
ebout  to  dose  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
taken  it  up }  and  that  not  only  the  motion 
of  tlie.  noble  lord  Ofxposiie  wap  to  go  en- 
tirely unsupported,  but  such  an  amend- 
aseat  as  that  prop<^ed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  Stafford  bo  suffiared  to  pass  with« 
out  a*  struggle  against  it.  But,  if  be  was 
surprised,  be  waa  not  dis^ijgied.witii  the 
VOL.  X, 


disposition  Minitoted  by  the  HoiM :  lev 
it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  nobla 
lord's  motion  by  itself,  or  to  consider  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  last  of  a 
series— no-«-he  begged  pardon— it  was 
only  the  third,  and  it  might  not-  be  the 
last-- in  which  ap  attempt  had  been  mado 
to  take  away  something  fnmi  the  recorded 
approbation  of  the  House.  He  said'*  from 
the  recorded  approbation  ^  the  House,** 
and  he  thought  ne  might  add,  of  the  set-* 
tied  opinion  of  the  country,  in  favour  of 
the  conduct  of  government  in  the  late 
contest  between  France  and  Spain. 
Twelve  montlia  back,  when  the  first  great 
auack  had  been  brought  forward,  it  had 
been  anticipated,  that  the  triumph  of 
those  who  put  the  govemiaent  upon  ita 
trial  would  be  complete.  The  debate  waa 
to  be  triumphant— overpowering— final* 
Air  who  had  taken  part,  even  slight-^ 
ly,  in  the  impugned  transaction,  were  ta 
be  swept  away ;  But  how  did  the  affair 
turn  out?  Where  was  the  victory  and 
tbd  song  of  joy«»£utns  ergo  quia  est  ? 

<<  Hide  blothing  glor]h-hi4e  Fukoira's  day  I" 
Never  had    rout   and   overthrow   been 
complete  1      []L>anghier    and    great 


so 


cheers.]  The  records  of  parliament  af« 
forded  no  example  of  defeat  so  un<fualifi« 
ed.  In  no  age,  at  no  period  withm  the 
stretch  of  panismentary  history,  could  aa 
instance  be  found  of  a  failure  to  heavy ; 
qr  of  any  failure  by  a  thousandth  pert  |0 
grievous  and  exten8ive,^takipg  into  account 
Sie  confident  anticipations  bv  which  ^ 
enterprise  had  been  ushered  in.  Upoa 
that  occasion,  the  general  policy  pursued 
by  the  government  bad  received  the  ap- 

Jtrobation  of  the  House.  So  fiir,  there- 
ore,  aa  to  the  maip  consideration,  the 
question  waa  at  an  end.  Bi^t,  in  the  courso 
of  the  session,  the  war  having  concluded* 
it  was  thought  that  particular  parts  of  the 
transaction  might  be  selecteor  in  whi,ch 
Wame  might,  up  to  a  certaia  noint,  be  fix* 
ed  upon  the  government,  witngut  attack- 
ing the  general  vote  of  approbation ;  ^nd« 
on  that  oecaiicn,  a  noble  lord  .opposite 
(Nugent],  after  briaffing.  forward  the 
question  m  the  shape  of  a  most  unreason* 
able  and  untenable  proposition,  conveyed 
in  a  most  temperate  and  eloquent  speech, 
bad  been  left  in  the  deserted  sUte  to 
which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  already  ad- 
verted. 

The  noble  mover,  on  the  present  even- 
ing,  had  come  forward  upon  a  second  in- 
sulated point,  and  he,  in  spite  of  his  noble 
ally's  fate,  eq^pficted  tp  aia^e  a  consider** 
4M 
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wu   MlitEed  to  slop  with   mcftrng  §m 
French  declarations.    The  question^  how* 
eter,  for  the  Houie«  wat»  wheihvr  the 
noble  lord  had  laid  a  paVliamenta^  ground  ' 
for  the  prodoctiOQ  of  the  aaaurwioef  in 
qoettion;   and  he   (Mr.  Canoing)   was- 
ready  to  argue  the  point  in  any  way — to 
suppote  either  the  ezitcence  d  such  pro- 
feMioBs,    or   their   non-^xiatence.       He 
would  suppose  gOTemment  to  be  in  poa« 
session  of  assurances  fVom  France*  that  the 
occupation  of  Spain  was  to  be  giTob  up  at 
the  first  practicable  momeot.     Then,   if 
those  assurances  were  produced,  the  ooble 
lord  would  be  bound  to  say  he  chd  not  be- 
licYe  them.    On  the  other  hand,  suppose 
sudi  aasuhmces  not  to  exist,  and  suppose 
them  not  to  exist  because  they  had  not 
been  asked  for— theu,  how  did  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  defend  himself?    His  defence 
was  a  short  and  a  plain  one.    He  said, 
that,  at  the  outset  of  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain,  this  country  had  qua- 
lified her  neutrality  by  three  ipedfic  con- 
ditions.   The  first  of  these  was,  that  Por- 
tugal should  not  be  attacked.    The  ae<M>nd 
was,  that  there  should  be  rto  iaterfereace 
with  South  America.     The  third   waa»' ' 
that  there  should  be  no  permanent  occu- ' 
pation  of  Spain.    And,  though  t^ere  waa 
no  distinct  declaration  contained  in  the 
despatches,  as  to  what  would  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  any  breach  of  these  condi*' 
tions,  yet  no  man  who  was  in  the  least 
degree  Tersed  in  diplomatic  affiiirs,  would 
deny,  that  it  must  have  been  fully  imder-^^ 
stood  that  no  violation  of  them  would  be 
permitted  by  this  country.    Two,  then, 
out  of  these  three  cooditiona«  had  ahreadj 
been  Tirtually  performed.    Poetical  had 
not  been  molested ;  and  South  America 
iras  left  untouched — for  every  one  ad- 
mitted the  declarations  of  France  upon 
that  last  point  to  be  sufficienL     Tbeo,  if 
two  of  the  French  conditions  bad  already 
been  performed  in  course,  what  right  had 
we  to  doubt  the  due  performance  of  the 
third  ?    Three  months  back,  if  the  decla- 
rations as  to  South  America  had  been 
asked  for,  they  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced.    He  (Mr.  C),  in  declining  to 
bring  them   forward,    must  have  stood 
upon  worse  ground  than  he  occupied  at 
present.    He  should  have  -argued  for  the 
necessary  delay,  and  (he  hopal)  have  ob- 
tained it;  but  thef^  would  only  then  have 
been  one  pledge  from  France,  fulfilled ; 
and  that  the  weakest*  aa  an  argument,  be- 
cause the  temptation  was  the  ieaat  to  its 
viloatiott. '   But,  two*  coodilJODe-^«tie  a 


able' impression.    But  he  f  Mr:  C.)  said 
again,  that  it  was  impossible  to  view  the 
noble  lord's  proposition*  singly.    The  pro- 
poshion  was  not,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
ihe'interetu  of  this  country  that  France 
should  remain  in  possession  of  Spain.'    If 
that  were  the  proposition,  it  would  be  a 
proposition    self  evident— a    proposition 
which  no  man  could  think  of  contradict- 
ing'for  no  noan  could  suppose  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  England,  that  France  should 
remain  in  the  permanent  possession  of 
Spain.    But  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
mover,  taken  fairly,  came  to  this — when 
the  House  hadxome  to  the  resolution  of 
deciding,  that  it  was  not  expedient  for 
England,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  her 
neutrality,  to  prevent  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  it  had  not  contempla- 
ted a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Hitter 
country  by  the  troops  of  the  former.     The 
(question  now  was,  whether  that  occupa- 
tion had  been  conducted  in  such  a  spirit, 
•r  had  continued  for  such  a  time,  as  to 
raise  a  fair  presumption,  on  our  parts,  that 
it  was  meant  for  other  purposes  than  those 
which  were  professed  ;  and,  if  this  could 
be  made  out,  whether  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  House 
for  an  expression  of  opinion   upon   the 
subject ;  or  whether,  that  fact  nut  being 
made  out,  there  was  sufficient  in  the  ge- 
neral proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  appli- 
ed not  to  the  aspect  of  immediate  circum- 
stances,  but  to  the  received  policy,  and 
ordinary  conduct,  and  probable  views  of 
France— whether  there  was  sufficient  in 
this  state,  to  warrant  him  in  calling  upon 
Che  House  for  its  interference  ?     Now,  the 
hon.  member  for  Stafford  had  said,  and 
said    truly,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  really 
thought  that  the  occupation  of  Spain  had 
continued  longer  than  was  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  England,  he  should  have 
moved,  not  for  papers,  as  he  had  content- 
ed himself  with  doing,  but,  at  once,  for 
an  address   to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
he  would  call  upon  the  king  of  France  to 
withdraw  his  army   from   that  country. 
But,  the  noble  lord  set  out  by  a  course 
which  was  negative  in  itself.     He  began 
b^  aaying,  •«  1  will  belifve  no  assurances 
given  by  France,''  and  concluded  by  de- 
siring the  House  to  get  at  those  assurances. 
Why,  if  the  assurances  were  good  for  no- 
thing, surely  the  noble  lord  ought  to  look 
for  some  better  security.     But,  setting  out 
by  saving,  that  nothing  which  was  stated 
by   France  could  be  beli&ved,  the  noble 
Jord  ftll  short  of  his  own  inference,  and  , 
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most  material  one— were  noir  complete; 
and  government  surelj  had  a  ri^ht  to 
claim  exemption  from  the  neceMity  of 
fiiriber  ditcoveriet— discoveries  which,  as 
regarded  the  noble  lord,  would  be  of  no 
value,  because  nothing  but  the  fact  could 
prove  the  fact ;  nothine  but  the  actual 
evacuation  of  Spain  could  convince  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  that 
country  ever  would  be  evacuated*  For 
himself,  he  declared,  as  a  minister  and  an 
individual,  that  he  believed  France  was 
as  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  occupa- 
tion as  the  noble  lord,  or  his  friends, 
could  be  that  she  should  put  an  end  to  it ; 
but  he  was  equally  sure,  that  .if  it  were 
put  to  him  to  say  '*  should  France  inarch 
outnow,  orshould  she  not**  it  would  bequite 
beyond  his  power  tosay  that  she  should.  But 
it  was  asked,  how  long  was  France  to  re- 
main  in  the  possession  of  Spain? — was 
she  to  hold  the' country  until  Ferdinand 
7th.  gave  free  institutions  to  his  subjects? 
In  one  sense  he.  should  say.  <<  would  to 
God  that  she  were ;"  and  in  another  sense, 
that  he  hoped  to  God  that  she  was  not. 
Would  to  God  that  she  were,  because 
she  would,  as  institutions  stood,  prevent 
much  ill.  •  Heaven  forbid  she  should,  be- 
cause he  feared  she  would  have  to  re- 
main for  ever.  One  thing,  however,  he 
would  say— and  it  was  only  candid  to- 
wards France  to  avow  it— he  did  believe, 
that,  whatever  absence  there  was  of  every 
horror  and  excess  in  Spain,  was  owing 
to  French  interference,  and  to  the 
presence  of  the  French  array.  He  de- 
sired not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  by  no 
means  intended  to  say — and  Heaven  for- 
bid that  he  should  say — that  this  fact 
redeemed  France  from  the  original  sin 
of  the  invasion.  That  question,  however, 
was  past :  it  stood,  in  some  sort,  with  the 
transactions  of  former  years.  He  did 
not  defend  the  act.  He  did  not  palliate 
it.  He  was  against  it  upon  every  prin- 
ciple ;  and  would  resist  it  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  at  any  hazard  short  of  going  to  war. 
But,  events  must  be  judged  of  in  some 
measure  as  they  went  on  ;  and  thus  much 
he  was  bound  to  admit  as  an  honest  man 
---he  did  not  believe  that,  in  the  annals  of 
history,  there  was  any  case  of  an  invading 
army — not  a  case  even  of  a  friendly  force 
in  a  foreign,  country,  except  it > were. a 
force  belonging  to  Great  Britain— no 
other  instance  upon  record,  in  which 
either  invaders,  or  allies,  had  themselves 
done  so  little  mischief:  in  a  foreign  state, 
and  had  prdteDted  the  doing  of  sq  much. 


The  termination  intended  by  France  tf 
her  military  occupation  of  Spain,  had  all 
along  been  earlier  than  he  could  have 
hop^  for ;  and  she  still  intended,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  her  day. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  the  occu- 

Eancy,  and  even  the  seeming  intent  of 'tt»' 
e  thought  that  considerable  misappre* 
hension  in  some  quarters  existed.  An 
hon.  member  (sir  R.  Wilson)  had  adverted 
to  the  occupation  of  Cadiz;  and  had 
stated  that  Cadiz,  to  be  useful  as  a  mili- 
tary post,  must  be  occupied  by  at  least 
25,000  men.  Now,  as  it. certainly  was 
not  occupied  by  one  half  that  number,  it 
would  follow  that  it-  could  not  be  retained 
with  a  military  view.  And,  in  truth,  the 
political  events  connected  with  it— its 
having  been  a  sort  of  rival  capital,  and 
the  point  at  which  the  constitution  was 
generated — would  sufficiently  explain  its 
being  occupied  under  the  present  system. 
In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  Badajos 
-.-there  was  a  necessity  which  explained 
the  retention  of  that  place.  The  most 
consummate  general  or  the  age  had  de- 
clared, that  he  should  not  consider  him- 
self safe  at  Cadiz,  unless  he  could  hold 
Badajos  at  the  same  time.  But,  what 
was  it  that  the  French  were  doing  in  their 
occupation?  In  what  way  were  they 
employing  their  influence?  Were  they 
urging  on  the  cruelties  to  which  the  party 
now  having  the  ascendancy  in  Spain  were 
but  too  much  inclined  ?  Were  they 
fostering  the  gloomy  vindictive  prejudices 
of  the  monks,  or  exciting  the  blind  fury  of 
the  populace  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  protecting  the  very  people  whom 
they  had  entered  the  country  to  subdue. 
By  a  strange  course  of  events  their  whole 
situation  and  business  in  Spain  had  become 
changed.  They  had  gone  into  the  country » 
to  defend  the  fanatical  party  against  the 
constitutionalists  ;  and  now  they  were  ac- 
tually interfering  for  the  constitutional 
party  with  the  renatics.  How  long  this 
system  was  to  last  he  did  not  know.  Only 
a  fortnight  back,  he  had  hoped  for  its  early 
termination;  but  every  successive  post 
had  lessened  that  expectation.  Of  this, 
however,  he  entertained  the  most  decided 
conviction,  namely,  that,  whenever  the 
time  came  that  Spain  might  be  left  to 
herself  with  safety,  France  would  be  as 
much  pleased  in  the  prospect  of  withdniw«- 
ing  her  troops  as  England  could  possibly 
be  at  seeing  her  evacuate  the  country. 

He  should  now  come  to  the  objection 
which  bad  been  taken  to  the  mode  ia 
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quoted  id  support  of  the  opioioot  he  wm 
MvocatiDSt  the  authority  of  a  name  (• 
more  modem  authority  than  that  of  Vat« 
tel»  which  I  mean  to  cite^t  and  he  rec^ 
lected  he  was  very  anxious  to  discover 
whether  ihe  &TOurite  author  of  his  learned 
friend  was  suiting  the  practice  of  the 
States  of  Holland^  to  whiob  he  was  secre« 
tary»  or  was  delivering  his  own  abstract 
opmions.  However,  in  some  short  time 
after,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  work, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  found»  thai 
they  were  merely  the  opinions  of  the 
writer,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  Statest 
to  which  he  was  secretary,  was  uuite  the 
other  way.  So  that  henceforward,  fihen^ 
ever  he  found  a  man  who  lectured  npea 
the  policy  of  a  state,  atid  put  forward  hia 
own  individual  opinions  instead  of  the 
laws  of  the  countr^  whidi  he  profiessed  to 
expound,  his  invansble  custom  was  to  call 
it «« a  Bynkershoek*'  [a  laugh].— Now,  let 
the  House  hear  the  opinion  of  that  ettii« 
nent  jurist  Vattel»  to  whom  he  had  already 
alluded : 

**  As  nature",  he  says,  **  has  given  to 
men  the  right  of  using  force,  onnf  when 
it  becomes  necessary  for  their  defenoe* 
and  the  preservation  of  their  ridiu,  the 
inference  is  manifisst,  that  since  the  estab« 
lishmeot  of  political  societies,  a  right  ao 
dangerous  in  its  exerdse  no  longer  re* 
mains  with  private  persons,  except   in 
those  kind  or  rencontres  where  society 
cannot  protect  or  defend  them.    In  the 
bosom  of  society»  public  authority  decides 
all    the  differences  of  the  citisens,  re* 
presses  violence,  and  checks  the  insult 
of  revenge.    If  a  private  person  intends 
to  prosecute  his  right  against  the  subject 
of  a  foreign  power,  he  may  apply  to  the 
sovereign  of  his  adversary,  or  to  the  mu» 
gistrates  invested  witli  public  authority; 
and  if  he  it  denied  justice  by  them,  he  is 
to  have  recourse  to  his  proper  sovereign, 
who  is  obliged  to  protect  him«    it  would 
be  too  dangerous  to  give  every  citizen  the 
liberty  of  doing  himself  justice  agmnat 
foreigners,  as  every  individual  of  a  nation 
might  involve  it  in  a  war.      And  how 
could  peace  be  preserved  between  luuiooa, 
if  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  dis^ 
turb  it  ?      A  right  of  so  great  momenC, 
tlui  right  of  judging  whether  a  nation  has 
a  real  cause  of  complaint;   whether  iia 
case  allows  of  using  force,  and  having 
recourse  to  arms ;  whether  prudence  ad^ 
mits,   and  whether  the  wemue  of  the 
state  demands  it:  this  right,  1  my^  am 
only  hebiig  to  the  body  of  the  pkti6n^ar 
to  the  sovereigni  its  representative." 


which  the  neutrality  oi  this  country  had 
keen  conducted,  l^eutrality,  he  trusted, 
had  strictly  been  preserved;  but,  the 
presenration  of  it  had  not  been  altogether 
so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  supposed ;  and 
k  was  worth  while  to  observe,  thst  some 
dfficulties  had  been  thrown  in  its  way  by 
those  who  were  among  the  most  ardent 
sticklers  for  its  maintenance.  To  put  a 
case.  I  f  two  heads  of  families  agreed  with 
each  other  upon  any  course,  and  any  of 
the  members  of  either  of  those  families 
chose  to  take  measures  in  opposition  to 
the  agreement  decided  oui  would  not  the 
leading  party,  whose  friends  had  thought 
it  right  to  do  this,  be  compelled  to  go  a 
little  further,  perhaps,  than  he  would  have 
otherwise  done,  in  order  to  acauit  him- 
self of  possible  suspicion  f  He  could 
assure  the  House,  that  amongst  the 
various  and  conflicting  interests  which 
were  involved  in  the  late  ditturbances  in 
Bpain,  the  difficulties  which  the  British 
government  has  had  to  contend  with  have 
been  moist  imperfectly  estimated.  No 
man  in  that  Home  could  have  heard  with 
snore  respect  and  sympathy  than  himself, 
the  speech  of  the  hon.— -he  would  call  him 
his  hon.  and  gallant  friend;  for  although 
the  forms  of  discussion  might  exclude  its 
exercise,  he  could  have  no  #ish  to  disa* 
▼ow  the  sentiments  of  kindness  snd  regard 
which  he  had  always  entertained  for  him. 
'But,  without  meaning  to  cast  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  my  hon.  and  gallant  mend, 
I  must  assure  him,  that  amongst  the  many 
'difficulties  which  the  government  had  had 
to  encounter,  he  individually  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  tl^ 
4)bservan€e  of  a  strict  neutrality.  His 
lion,  and  gallant  friend  formed  in  himself 
no  small  breach  of  neutrality;  but  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  noble 
iord  opposite  (lord  Nugent)  was  a  most 
enormous  breach  of  ncutralit;f  [a  laughj. 
He  well  knew  hew  dull  a  thine  it  might 
appear  in  these  times  of  libersl  opinions 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
Siuthorities  which  may  he  considered  ob» 
solete :  but  he  would  read  to  the  House 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  an  eminent 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations;  and,  in  limine, 
he  wished  to  apprise. the  House  that  it  is 
«iot  a  Bynkershoek.  It  might  here  be 
•necessary  that  he  should  explain  what  he 
meant  by  a  Bynkershoek.  He  remem- 
^red  that  some  few  years  back  a  very 
important  discussion  took  place  in  that 
House  ;  upou'which  occasion  his  hon.  and 
learned  fnend  opposite  (sir  J.  Maokiotosh) 
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Novft  in  othtr  limes,  be  should  not 
hare  felt  il  nec?tsary  to  support  this 
opinioD  bv  reference  to  aetbority ;  but  it 
was  satitmctory  to  be  able  to  produce  au- 
thority irben  tbe  principle  was  disputed. 
Here  we  baye  the, sovereign  on  tbe  one 
hand»  and  the  body  of  tbe  people  on  the 
others  pledffod  by  parliament  .to  tbe  ob* 
servanee  of  a  rigorous  Jieutrality.     He 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  into  the  discus* 
aion  any  technical  niceties  of  law,  but 
be  would  Just  suppose  ourselves  placed 
in  the  situation  of  a  foreign  power  which 
had  received  amurances  or  strict  neu^ 
trab'ty ;  and  let  us  then  consider  what  we 
shouM  have  felt  under  similar  circum- 
stances.   There  wss  France  with  an  armed 
force  in  the  Spanish  territories ;  a  distin« 
guished  individual  arrives  upon  tbeSpanish 
shores^  from  a  nation  wnoae  king  bad 
pledged     himself    to   strict    neutrality 
betweeii  the  belligerent  powera,   which 
pledge  was   aanotioned    by    parliament. 
This  individual  arrives  with  sentiments  of 
avowed  hostility,  and  announces  that  he 
shortly  expecteid  to  be  joined  by  an  army 
of  10,000  men.     It  Would  be  answered, 
that  the  men  never  did  arrive.    Why,  he 
kncfw  that :  but  it  was  not  quite  so  certain 
that  the  French  government  would  be 
aware  of  it.    Ind^d,  the  effect  of  the 
stateinent  had  been  to  draw  the  war  to 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  had 
been  put  forth.    As  a  blister  put  upon  the 
foot  drew  the  humours  to  thsit  point  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  so  the  landing  of 
the  gallant  individual  in    question  had 
drawn  the  contest  to  the  quarter  in  which 
he  appeared.    He  gave  full  credit  to  the 
gallant  gentleman    in   queUioa  for    his 
spirited  exposure  of  both  fortune  and 
person ;  for  the  determination  with  which 
ne  acted  upon  his  opinions  and  principlee, 
and  the  prodigal  expenditore  which  he 
waa  always  roMly  to  make  of  his  personal 
security.    But,  it  was  tbe  duty  ef  govern* 
meat  to  look  at  matters  with  other  eyes 
than  the  eyes  of  an  individual.    He  ( Mr. 
Camiing)  feft,  as  regarded  the  pledge  of 
England,  what  it  was  thst  tlie  gallant 
member  was  doins;  and,  if  France  did 
Siet  remonstrate,  there  was  only  the  more 
jieed  for  this  country  to  disavow.    Then, 
every  word  of  disavowal  so  uttered,  let 
it  be  recollected,  was,  pro  tanto  a  humili- 
ation.   It  was  saying  at  leau  that  we  had 
something  to  apologise  for.      And  boo. 
gentlemen  complained,  that  government 
'bad  not  maintained   a  suSaently  b^h 
tone.    Hati  it  was  not  very  easy  to  blus- 


ter in  one  breaibt  while:we  bad  to  extenv^ 
ate  in  another.    Under  the  circumstances, 
be  had  felt   necessary   to  write  to  sir 
Charles  Stuart,  stating  that  he  could  not 
disavow  in  terms  too  strong,  both  for 
the  government  and  personally  for  every^ 
member  of  it,  all  connexion  with,  or  S6« 
proval  of  the  enterprise  of  the  honorablo 
and  gallant  gentleman.     He  had  beea 
compelled  particularly  -to  make  thin  ab)u* 
ration  with  respect  to  the  individuals  coo^ 
nected  with  the  government,  becanse  tbe 
bon.  gentleman  bad  happened  to  send  out 
his  first  despatches  to  Corunna  under  his- 
(Mr.  Canning's)  cover.     That  measure 
bad,  of  course,  secured  their  safe  ar« 
rival  at   the  place  of   their  destinstioiu 
But  he  had  felt  the  delicate  situation  io 
which  it  placed  him.  -  He  bad  felt  it  .ig* 
cumbent  upon  him  moat  distinctly  to  disft* 
vow  what  the  ffallant  gentleman  was  doing  i 
and  he  bad  done  so.      [Here  the  hon« 
gentleman  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  sir  Charles  Stuart,  in  which  he  had  de« 
sired  the  disavowal  in  point  to  be  made]« 
At  the  ssme  time,  he  had  stated  that  the 
service  of  volunteers  was  not  unauthorixed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  did  not 
expose  the  individusls  rendering  it  to  any 
penalty.     The  hon.  gentleman  would  see, 
therefore,    that  although    he  had  bcsn 
compelled  to  disclaim  his  measures,  he 
had  not  been  Inattentive  to  his  personal  at* 
curity.    Tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  read  to 
the  end  of  the  paper ;   whicb  imported 
the  readiness  of  hb  majesty's  government 
to  offer  this  disclaimer^  though  it  was 
with  them  not  the  least  part  ef  tbe  evil; 
that  they  were  subjected  to  the  humili^ 
ation  of  having  to  excuse  themselves  with 
the  French  government.      Thsl  was  the 
condition  in  wbii-h  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
placed  his  majesty's  government,    with 
Iheir  liberty  of  acting  almost  taken  awat 
t-«-their  arms  fettered-^estrained  in  ihenr 
conduct— lowered  and  humbled  to   tbe 
degradation  of  making  apologies  to  tbe 
government  of  France.    The  hon.  gentle* 
man,  however,  was  not  the  only  persoa 
who  had  helped  to  place  the  government 
in  this  predicament,  though  o&cr  persons 
who  hsd  deported  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner  had  not  reduced  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  the  necessity  of  making  ex- 
cuses :  for,  at  the  time  that  he,  with  thai 
generous  prodigality  of  his  services  which 
lie  had  lavislied  upon  a  cause  not  quite 
deserving  of  it,  was  paying  the  penalty  of 
hia  gallantry  and  courage  in  one  quarter, 
tbens  arose  in  another  quarter  of  ibat 
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coontrj  inother  luminarj,  who,  though 
he  might  not  have  addressed  himielf  to 
the  state  of  the  country  with  as  much 
military  efeot  aa  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
done,  certainly  did  not  fall  behind  the 
hon.  genclemaii  in  military  intention.  He 
did  not  wish  to  pry  further  into  matters 
than  was  neceuanr ;  and  by  some  it  might 
be  thought,  that  \a  what  he  was  about  to 
aay  he  was  goinf  too  far  :  but,  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  it  was  the  doty  of  govern- 
ment to  know  what  was  going  on ;  else, 
by  giving  way  to  too  much  secrecy  in  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  they 
night,  before  they  conld  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  it,  become  involved  in  hostilities 
by  the  warlike  conduct  of  their  own  sub- 
jects [a  latighl.  Then  Sir  f continued 
Mr.  Canning )aDOut  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  laat  July,  thd  heavy  Falmouth 
coach  [roars  of  laughter] — -ves.  Sir,  the 
heavy  Falmouth  coach,  in  the  month  of 
•  Ust  July,  was  observed  to  proceed  to  its 
destination  with  more  than  its  wonted  ce- 
lerity. The  coach  contained  two  passen- 
Sers ;  the  one  a  fair  lady  of  consiuerable 
imensions ;  the  other  a  gentleman,  who 
was  about  to  carry  the  succour  of  his 
person  to  the  struggling  patriots 
in  Spain.  I  am  further  informed— and 
this  interesdnff  fact.  Sir,  can  also  be  au- 
thenticated-^tnat  the  heavy  Falmouth 
van,  which  gentlemen,  doubtless,  are 
aware  is  constructed  for  the  convevance 
of  more  cunibroua  articles,  waa  laden, 
upon  the  same  memorable  occasion,  with 
a  box  of  most  portentous  magnitude. 
Now,  Sir,  whether  this  box,  like  the  flying 
chest  of  the  conjuror,  possessed  any 
supernatural  properties  of  loco-motion,  is 
a  point  which  I  confess  I  am  quite  unable 
to  determine;  but  of  this  1  am  roost 
credibly  informed — and  I  should  hesitate 
long  before  I  stated  it  to  the  House,  if 
the  statement  did  not  rest  upon  the  most 
unquestionable  authority— > that  this  extra- 
ordinary box  contained  a  full  unifonn  of 
a  Spanish  general  of  cavalry,  together 
with  a  helmet  of  the  most  curious  work- 
manship; a  helmet,  allow  me  to  add, 
scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  celebrated 
helmet  in  the  castle  of  Otranto  [loud 
laughter].  The  idea  of  going  to  the  re- 
lief of  a  fur  tress  blockaded  by  sea  and 
besieged  by  land,  in  a  full  suit  of  light 
horseman's  equipments,  was,  perhaps, 
not  strictly  consonant  to  modern  military 
operations.  However,  almost  at  this  time 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  force  of  10,000 
mea^which  never  existed  except  on  pa* 
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per— «was  hourly  expected,  and  would  have 
been  nKMt  acceptable;  and  when  the 
gentleman  and  his  box  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  Cortes  no  doubt,  were  over- 
whelmed with  jov,  and  rubbed  their  hands 
with  delight  at  the  approach  of  the  long- 
promised  aid.  That-  aid  did  come:  but 
It  came  in  the  sense  and  in  no  other^ 
which  was  described  by  the  witty  duke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite reckoned  among  his  lineal  ances- 
tors. In  the  play  of  "  The  Rehearsal," 
there  is  a  scene  occupied  with  the  de- 
titfns  of  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  ta 
whom  one  of  their  party  entering  says, 

«  The  army's  at  the  door»  but  in  ditgulse 
Entreats  a  word  of  both  your  mijesUet.*' 

How  the  noble  lord  was  received,  or 
what  effects  he  operated  on  the  councils 
and  affiiirs  of  the  Cortes  by  his  arrival* 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  did  not  know.  Things 
were  at  that  juncture  moving  rapfidly  to 
their  final  issue.  How  far  the  noble  lord 
conduced  to  the  termination  by  throwing 
his  weight  into  the  sinking  scale  of  the 
Cortes,  was  too  nice  a  question  for  him 
just  now  to  settle.  But  it  must  be  evident, 
that  by  circumstances  fike  those  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  thegovemmciit,if  it  wished 
to  exercise  common  and  necessary  caution, 
was  called  upon,  without  any  appeal  from 
the  French  government,  for  disavowal.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  condemn  the  princi- 
ples and  motives  which  led  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  make  that  generous  aacrince  of 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Spain ;  but  what 
he  urged  was,  that  if  they  would  have 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
they  must  be  content  to  be  bound  by  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  determinations 
of  government ;  nor  ought  they  to  expect 
to  be  allowed  individually  to  carry  on  war 
against  a  government  with  which  their 
own  was  in  amity ;  and,  in  doing  so,  com« 
pelled  their  own  government  to  go  further 
than  they  otherwite  need  to  go  from  the 
strict  line  of  neutrality,  and  to  say  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  occasion 
to  say,  m  order  to  set  the  balance  once 
disturbed  again  even. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  question 
upon  which  he  diflered  from  the  noble  lord 
whose  motion  they  were  now  discussing. 
The  noble  lord  insisted,  that  if  while  Spain 
was  in  the  occupation  of  France,  any 
Spanish  force  should  be  raised  to  send  to 
South  America,  that  ought  to  be  considered 
in  all  respects  as  a  French  force,  and  be 
treated  as  such  by  Great  Britain.  Now,  so 
fur  he  would  concede  to  the  noble  lord-*- 
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that  this  would  be  a  qdestion  of  degree.' 

He  could  imagiae  such  an  occupatioo  of 

Spain  by  France,  as  would  lead  him  to 

conjecture,  that  it  was  for  other  purposes 

thJEUi  those  professed  by  France ;   and  he 

could  imagine,  that  if,  under  such  an  oc- 
'    cupation,  any  very  considerable  levies  of 

Spanish  troops  were  raised  to   be  sent 

against  Soutn  America,  it  would  be  a 

strong  indication  of  that  disposition  on 

the  part  of  France.     But,  they  wereto 

look  at  things  as  they  now  stood :  and  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  French 
forces — nothing  in  their  distribution— no- 
thing in  the  quality  of  their  occupation- 
nothing  in  the  mode  and  conduct  hitherto 
employed  as  to  them— nothing  in  the 
councils  or  the  practice  of  the  French  go- 
vernment—nothing in  the  declarations  of 
the  Spanish  government — to  lead  to  any 
inference  that  the  French  government 
bad  that  intention.  He  could  not  argue 
upon  any  case  which  stood  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
French  government.  His  answer  would 
be— look  at  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
it  would  there  be  seen,  that  the  French 
government  closely  approximated  to  the 
views  of  the  English,  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  With  those 
who  would  say,  <<  I  can't  trust  the  French 
—1  done  believe  a  word  of  their  assuran- 
ces,**^ there  could  be  no  argument  of  any 
kind:  no  assurances  of  any  sort  could 

frevail  with  them.  He  was  sure  that  the 
rench  government  looked  at  the  question 
not  precisely  in  that^  point  of  view  in 
which  it  was  considerea  by  the  English 
government,  because  the  relative  interests 
were  different ;  but  they  viewed  it  more 
nearly  in  the  same  light,  than  any  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  As  to  the  other 
<  apprehension  entertained  by  the  noble 
lord,  it  was .  useless  to  discuss  it.*  That 
any  other  member  of  the,  European  con« 
federacy  could  be  put  in  dange'r  by  the 
present  occupation  of  Spain,  was  a  vain 
dread.  It  was.  not  pouible,  frpm  their  situ- 
ation or  circumstances,  that  they  could 
by  that  circumstance  be  placed  in  greater 
danger  from  the  power  of  France  :— 

*  Stabant  orantes  primi  trantmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  numus  ripa'ulterioris  amore.'' 

If  the  noble  lord's  motion  were  carried, 
be  would  find,  from  the  papers  produced, 
the  accuracy  of  every  thing  which  he 
(Mr.  C.)  had  now  advanced.  Nor  could 
there  be  any  immediate  objection  to  it,  as 
far  as  the  negative  assurances  of  the 
French  government    were    in   question. 


The  real  obstacle  with  the  -ooblt  lord 
that  he  had  not  laid  any  parliamentary 
grounds  for  his  motion.     His  hon.  friend 
near  him,  who  had  moved  the  amendment, 
had  pursued  a  course,  in  opposing  the 
motion,  which  was  Mrfectly  just  towards 
the  government,     whenever  a  question 
of  suspicion  was  mooted  unjustly,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  injustice  done  to  the  mo. 
tives  of  government,  so  much  the  stronger 
ought  to  be  the  declaration  of  confidence 
by  the  House.     If  the  reasons  of  that 
confidence  did  not  warrant  so  strong  aa 
expression  of  it,  that  was  a  subject  which 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing :    if  the  conduct  of  the' govern- 
ment did  justify  the  confidenqe,  it  was 
only  fair  and  honourable,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  bring  it  to  the  proof,  and 
make  it  known  by  a  direct  declaration  pf 
that  confidence.      If  the  fears  of  the  no- 
ble lord  were  groundless—if  there  waa. 
no  probability  that  tlie  French  government 
intended  to  push  the  military  occupatioo, 
of  Spai^i  into  political  possession— if  the 
British  government  had  left  no  steps  un-, 
tried  to  assure  themselves  of  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  French,  and  found  no  ground, 
whatever  for  apprehension ^and  if  the 
House  found  all  this  upon  the  papers  al- 
ready before  them,  they  were  bound  to 
vote  .against  the  noble  lord ;  and  further* 
if  they  found,  that  being  assailed  bv  sus-. 
picion,  they  were  entirely  without  blame 
upon  the  ipatter  in  question,  he  hoped, 
they  wQuld  do  the  governoieat  the  justice 
to  say  openly  to  the  country,  that  as  they 
had  nothing  to  allege  against  their  past 
conduct,  so  they  still  h^  undiminished 
confidence  in  them  aa  |o  the  future. 
'  Sir    R.    fVUiom  said,  in  explanation* 
that    he  had  aent  his  papers,  unsealed 
through  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary, because,  as  he  was  communicating 
with  one  who  was  then  a  minister  of  the 
Spanish  court,  he  thoqght  it  not  only 
properjt  but  highly  necessary,  that  thik 
officers  of  the  British  goveriieiant  sboilGl 
be  acquainted  with  the  transaolion. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  hia  remark  as 
to  the  inviolable  secrecy  observed  by  his 
office  in  transtnitting  the  papers  of  the 
hon.  eentleman,  referred  chiefly  to  letters 
to  private  indifiduals,  which  were  also  for«. 
warded  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  began  by  remark- 
ing upon  the  constitutional  functions  of 
parliament,  the  duties  due  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  as  advisers  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nationi  and  tl^  propec 
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•serctsa  of  them  fo  retpeet  t^  tlie  pMttnt 
question.     He  amd.  he  would  not  have 


men,  but  for  an  obtenration  or  two  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  done  hia 
tile  honour  to  address  to  him  upon  the 
abbject  of  the  law  of  nations.  And 
first,  he  must  observe  upon  the  asto- 
nishing ioaccuracyy  and  want  of  inform- 
ation as  to  the  writings  of  the  Jurists,  under 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
labour.  For  he  had  actually  quoted 
Yattel  in  answer  to  what  he  termed  the 
more  modem  authority  of  Bynkershoek, 
when»  in  tact,  Vattel's  book  did  not  ap- 
pear until  nearly  15  years  after  the  death 
of  BynkershoeL  As  to  the  defect  of 
Bynlcershoek^s  authority,  the  judgment 
which  he  had  read  from  his  work  was  no 
light  and  inconsiderate  opinion ;  but  so- 
lemnly written  down  in  a  letter  sent  In 
miswer  to  the  letter  of  a  minister  of  state 
of  one  of  the  chief  courts  of  Europe,  de- 
manding information  upon  the  question 
attbmitted.  But  Vattel  had  nothing  to  do 
#ith  the  question  before  the  House.  The 
quotation  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  wholly  impertinent  to  his  de- 
apatches.  Vattel,  in  the  passage  which 
md  been  read,  declared  against  any  per- 
aons  going  to  war  in  the  character  of 
<MctT9,  soldiers,  er  subiects  of  the  state; 
but  it  did  not  forbid  ▼olunteers  from  en- 
ftring  into  a  war  profetsediy  and  avow- 
ddly  disowned  and  deprecated  by  their 
own  goverament.  So  that,  aa  the  rif^t 
hon.  gciitleman  prepoaed  to  style  evert 
blunder  ef  Ma^  g  Bynkershoek,'^  be  should 
be  Justified  in  calling  trery  blunder  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  ••  a  Yattel,'*andtha8 
be  beKered  that  ho  had  furniiAied  the 
rijght  hon.  gentleman  with  a  Rowland  for 
his  Oliver.  He  congratulated  the  right 
hon.  -ffentlenMin  on  the  variance  between 
his  doctrines  and  the  reaHv  excellent 
practice  of  the  government  in  ibis  case; 
tfnd  he  congratulated  his  hen.  and  gallant 
friend  near  him  on  tlie  Justice  which 
bad  been  done,  in  the  eloquent  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  ff  the 
hon.  Bsember  forStafibrd,  to  his  generous, 
brave,  and  fioMe  sentiments  In  the  cause 
of  Spain,  and  on  the  sympathy  which  bad 
been  displayed  by  the  House  towards  him 
on  account  of  those  sentiments.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  dwelt  upon  the 
coiiduot  (Bf  his  noble  friend  (lord  Nugent) 
near  him,  in  a  manner  not  quite  so  fair. 
He  had  drawn  a  description  of  some  part 
df  his  noble  friend's  conduct  facetiously, 
beoauae  it  was  capable  of  behtg  aa  treated ; 


bvi  ha  hiad  paiatJ  ovar  dther  paiCs  winrii 

wei«  of  a  more  serious  kind,  and  whidh 
redounded  to  his  honour,  evinciKaa  thejf 
did  those  geaerooa  faetings  whidn  cbal'ao-v 
tensed  everr  pirt  of  hi  oe^Ia  fraend'h 
eonduct,  and  every  aentuaeplof  his  heart. 
The  right  hoo.  gentfemeii  wfNtld  not  prp« 
nounce,  that  tira  Draaenca  of  hia  nobki 
friend  in  Spain  haa  beea  either  uaseciA«t 
It  or  unimporunt,  much  less  iaglorioua 
if  he  eonsiderad  that  during  h»  sharl 
residence  In  Cadis,  his  nobia  frfend  .had 
been  iostniaseotal  hi  saving  brava  aiiA 
mifsrtunata  meo,  whose  on^  erima  waa 
the  love  of  their  eoaatr^ ,  from  the  duiw 
Mona  and  acaiFoldsof  an  uiaxoraUe  tyrant. 
Surely,  he  who  had  contribnted  to  the 
rescue  of  those  estiaaable  man,  aaighl 
claim  a  little  iodulgeaca  from  the  Home, 
even  though  he  might  have  violated  aomeof 
the  tax  ta  <?  Vattel,  or  have  broken  thraB|^ 
some  of  the  precepts  of  hia  asore  learhad 
friend  Bynkershoek.  Thia,  at  least,  might 
be  boldiy  averred,  that  his  noble  friead 
had  not  don9  any  thing  which  would  die* 
grace  the  English  charapter  which  coidd 
sdly  the  high  character  of  the  flioatrioua 
fiuuhr  to  which  he  belonged,  or  tfaf 
aqauly  high  iadividnal  character  which 
the  aoble  lord  luaaaelf  maintalDed— ^>|it 
la  return  to  the  question,  hia  Kgbt  hoo. 
friead  had  talked  a  great  deal  of  having 
tha  oaDfidenae  of  the  House  of  Cemnfiont. 
Ha  €Oi4A  9imre  hia  rigfal  hon.  frihnd^ 
dbat  an  daauaace  much  leas  hMcimtlnf 
and  ifreaiatible,  than  that  whioh  he  pear 
aesaad  in  so  auHnaat  a  degraeb  would 
be  aoflk^ieat  to  sectuv  the  pkodiu  of 
the  mmerity  of  the  House  orCoauDona» 
What,in  fact,  waa  he  doing,  but  aafctng 
them  to  aoofirm  their  own  deckratioa} 
what  but  appealiw  to  the  jury  who  acsp 
quitted  him,  to  ap^aud  their  owa  verdict } 
or,  in  move  measured  phraae,  asking  dit 
tribunal  before  whom  .ha  had  gone,  ta 
praise  the  judgment  which  they  had  giYOiif 
It  required  but  a  very  modisrate  E»ai<e  of 
oratorical  power  Co  prevail  apoa  the  Atfaa* 
niana  to  bestow  the  pahn  of  eloqiioBca 
aa  the  man  who  proeaunced  a  paaegyria 
on  Athens.  But  tf  1  this  vras  nd  auflkiant 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Ha  thought 
however,  that  it  waa,  to  9&y  the  least 
of  it,  precipitate  in  the^  r^  hMDQ. 
gentlemaa,  to  call  for  praises  upon  i 
subject,  the  merits  of  which  had  yet  to 
undergo  solemn  deiiberatioB.  At  to  tba 
boasts  of  the  right  hon.  getitleaaan,  thev 
were  victories  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all* 
in  imaginary  hostilities.    He  f^  talked 
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jiW«t  the  boakU  vluoli  w^re  roUt  httt 
•esnoBy  OQ  that  nde  of  ibe  House^  mad 
the  astidpitioas  which  vert  Hek  of  ane- 
ctis*  But  hm  oDdd  aaauvt  the  rtght 
hoiu  geademaoi  that  he  and  hk  "frienda 
knew  too  weli  of  irhat  stuff  the  majoritaas 
of  that  Home  were  compoaed,  to  enter- 
taia  otiy  aech  exneotaitioBa.  He  weM 
atate  the  reaaon  why  duty  had  not  ditlded 
the  House  on  the  ooeawB  olluded  to;  k 
iraa,  heeaoae  the  amaodaient  popoaed  by 
Ibe  boa.  Member  for  Yorkshire  (Mr.  fi. 
Wortiey)  differed  so  littie  firom  the  pro* 

Kskion  which  had  been  anbaMtted  nmn 
laide  of  the  Hoose»  thai  it  would  have 
been  inadviaeabie  to  have  p;one  to  o  dtvi* 
aion,  lest  an  impression  mi^ht  be  created 
abroad  anfinrourabk  to  Spaia.  Thej  had 
the  cause  of  Spanish  tedependeace,  which 
waa  then  just  dawning,  too  dearly  at  hearty 
10  ran  tms  riak  of  injuring  it  even  in  the 
aiighieat  degree*  Iney  ooqaidered  tiiat 
aacred  cause  auaerior  to  any  contentieo 
obout  paities  ataoase.  They  nisht  have 
divided  aa  osual,  there  was  noiaing  te 
pnevent  4heai.  They  had  lost  nokie  of 
their  okl  friends^— Tlieir  numbers  were 
undiminished.  It  had  been  asked  triumpl^ 
autly  by  the  right  hen.  gentlemao,  why 
nobody  had  risen  on  the  preseut  occasion 
on  the  Opposition  aide  of  the  House  ?  The 
reaaon  was  this-*  that  no  answer  had 
been  given  to  the  apeedi  of  his  no* 
ble  friaid,  end  the  right  hoo.  jrentleman 
aeemed  anxious  to  court  hesiuity,  as  if 
he  were  not  satisfied  with  the  celebration 
of  his  three  imaginary  viotories ;  and, 
falling  in  his  purpose,  he  ascribed  hostility 
to  those  who  altogether  diackumed  it. 
His  right  hon.  friend  told  the  House  that 
France  was  solicitous  to  evacuate  Spain. 
Mow,  would  his  right  hon.  friend  be  able 
to  persuade  the  House  that  such  was  the 
factf  Certainly,  iiia  right  ban.  friend 
night  do  so;  for  his  eloquence  was  great-^ 
his  authority  was  great'  his  influence  was 
great.  But,  if  hn  right  hoo.  fnand  suc- 
ceeded in  perauading  the  House  that 
France  was  anxious  to  aunrender  the  aa- 
ceudancy  ahe  had  obtained  in  Spain^  that 
ahe  waa  anxious  to  nmke  Spain,  at  preaent 
dependent  on  her^  indepesMfent*  he  would 
perform  a  ndrade  of  conviction  greater, 
mriiapsf  dum  any  p<dstical  minister  bad 
4iitherto  achieved.  Hie  riaht  hoo.  gen- 
llamao,  thoimh  he  denied  ttat  there  was 
iaaf  oaae,  4:euld  not  bail  adadtthat  there 
Waa  oad  portion  of. a  oaae;  which  was  that 
^sending  Spanish  troops  ngasost  the 
<aatfiAmorioan<iaeiisai,wtaetheRonoh 
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were  iaoccuoationof  Spaifl«  What>if  Spasn 
were  enabled  to  send  the  troepa^inerely  bop 
cause  France  waa  in  occupation.  Wbat»  ^ 
at  the  very  same  Juncture  of  time  thaft 
Spain  was  overrun  by  French  troops,  the 
Spanish  government  ahould  be  feuad 
issuiog  prockmationsi  on  which  the  olaim 
of  sovereignty  was  again  set  up  with 
thieata  of  its  extrcsae  against  those  fpuad 
in  rebeilien.  Must  k  not  then  be  cour 
eluded,  that  the  presence  of  the  French 
Art^y  aloae  enabled  Spaia  to  send  om; 
forces  against  South  Amerieaj  Must 
they  not  coosider  that  aa  the  aame  thiiw 
with  aeading  out  Frendi  troops  to  Sou£ 
America?  Was  not  this  a  case  really 
exiatiiw^  And  was  not  the  object  of  hia 
noble  wiend,  in  wishiug  to  know  what 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  govemment 
ta  avert  that  danger,  a  preper  one?  It  waa 
aaid,  that  this  was  abowing  teo  much 
jealousy  of  France^  He  would  not  say 
that  tins  was  the  coadition  naturally  ef 
the  two  powers ;  but  certainly  jealousy 
became  them  as  antagonist  powers  in  tfao 
system  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  asked 
why  call  for  the  papers,  if  you  distrust  tho 
aasuranoea  of  France?  But,  how  couU 
the  House  Icnow  that  the  papers  might  not 
contain  direct  reluaals  of  any  assurance^^ 
that  they  might  certify  an  intention  to 
continue  the  occupation  of  Spain;  or  at 
least  furnish  strong  evidence  of  such  a 
disposition?  Tbese  wore  good  grounds 
for  the  motion,  without  any  refiirenoe  to 
the  conduct  of  government;  to  which  no 
part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  re- 
f^red.  If  every  inotion  Ibr  papers  waa 
to  be  construea  into  a  design  of  throw- 
ing auspidon  on  the  government,  then* 
to  be  aure,  with  the  assistanoe  of  a  wellw 
disciidined  majority,  there  UrouU  be  a 
short  answer  ready  for  every  question  in 
which  the  conduct  of  goNrecnment  could  be 
iovoived.  That  waa  not  the  wnv  in  whiob 
he  had  read  the  oenadttitiOn.  Asking  .for 
inCbrmation  used  not  to  imply  censure^ 
the  suspicion  of  which  ooidd  be  set  up  aa 
a  sufficient  ground  of  refusal.  In  the 
better  aense,  parliament,  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  national  council,  among  ila 
other  duties  had  to  inform  itself  of  what 
was  doing  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relah 
tions,  to  offer  its  advice  if  it  thought 
proper,  to  be^adopted  inr  not  aa  tbe  go- 
vemment might  tbink  proper,  without 
implying  of  necessity  censure  or  suspiciob 
aa  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  hia 
m^esty's  government. 

Lord  J4m  SumU  made  «  ahort  nfty. 
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*He  reprobated  the  practice  of»  day  after 
day,  converting  such  motions  as  that  which 
•be  had  done  himself  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  House,  into  regular  panegyrics  on  his 
majesty's  government,  and  thereby  pledg- 
ing the  House  to  the  support  of  every  act 
■of  that  govemmetit.  With  respect  to 
the  course  which  the  right  ho*n.  aecretary 
for  foreign  affiurs  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt  on  this  occasion,  he  must  say,  that 
•the  right  hon.  gentleman,  by  the  tone 
and  manner  whieh  he  had  assumed,  had 
■ought  a  species  of  applause  which  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  him.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  much  better  have  employ- 
ed himself  in  endeavouring  to  shew  why 
the  ancient  jealousy  of  this  country,  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  France  on  the 
continent,  and  more  especially  in  Spain, 
was  no  longer  to  exist, — The  amendment 
waa  of  very  little  consequence,  and  he 
was  not  so  curious  about  the  numbers,  as 
to  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  He  could 
not  but  remark,  however,  that  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  views  of  English  policy, 
■omathmg  very  dangerous  in  the  eulogium 
of  an  English  minister  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  army  of  France,  engaged  in  an 
act  of  unquestionable  aggression,  when 
they  ought  rather  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  French  army  would  go  home; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the 
course  pursued  in  better  times. 

The  original  motionwas  negatived ;  after 
which,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
without  a  division. 

Prisons — Select  Committee  on  the 
Laws  relating  to,]  Mr.  Secretary 
J^eel  said,  he  would  not  preface  his  motion 
with  any  observations,  as  he  was  satisfied, 
that  the  subject  might  be  discussed  more 
advantageously  in  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  than  in  the  House  itself.     The 

Erincipal  object  of  that  Committee  would 
e,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  facilitating 
.the  union  of  prisons  of  local  jurisdictions 
with  the  county  gaols.  He  would  at  once 
move,  <<  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
'pointed  to  consider  the  Laws  relating  to 
•Prisons,  and  to  report  their  obseryations 
thereupon  to  the  House." — The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 

Public  Buildings  in  Westminster.] 

Mr.  BankeSf  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  I 

on  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  inter- 

.ference  on  this  subject,  moved,  "  that  the 

account  of  the  expense  incurred,  and  an 

.estimate  of  the  expentie  remaining  to  be  I 


incurred,  in  the  building  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Su  Margaret'a  Street  and  Palace 
Yard  accompanied  with  a  plan  thereof, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  exa- 
mine the  same  and  report  their  obeenra- 
tions  thereupon  to  the  Hoose.** 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  btention  of 
his  hon.  friend  to  rooye  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether, 
there  appeared  to  be  ground  &r  the  ap- 
pointment .of  such  a  Commit  t«e ;'  and  be 
wished,  therefore,  that  his  boo.  friend 
would  have  the  kindness  to  withdraw  bis 
motion  until  he  had  informed  hixnselfbetter 
respecting  it. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  comply  with  his  hon.  friend's 
wishes  ;  but  the  (act  was,  that  in  the  erec- 
tion of  thebuildiogs  in  question,  they  were 
at  tliat  momeDt  hastening  the  completioQ 
of  those  very  parts  which  wete  the  most 
contrary  to  every  prindple  o€  sound  and 
l^itimate  taste.  If  he  eonaented  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  that  part  of  the  works 
bom  proceeding.  He  had  lost  notkne  in 
bringmg  the  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  When  the  estimates 
were  originally  moved,  he  had  freely 
spol^en  bb  mind  upon  them*  He  had  then 
moved  for  the  papers  which  were  neces- 
sary to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject. 
Those  papers  had  been  presented  only 
yesterday,  and  he  had  immediately  given 
notice  of  the  motion  which  he  had  just 
made. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
was  far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  his 
hon.  friend.  He  could  assure  his  hon. 
friend,  that  no  particular  mstructions  bad 
been  given  to  accelerate  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  building  to  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  adverted.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  want  of  these  couruoccasion- 
ed  a  very  graye  inconvenience  to  all 
persons,  whether  administering  or  desirinff 
justice,  interested  in  them.  There  had 
therefore  been,  in  the  first  instance,  s 
general  order  to  expedite  them  as  much 
fts  possible ;  but  there  had  been  no  recent 
order  to  accelerate  their  compfetioo.^  If 
his  hon.  friend  would  postponeois  inotioa» 
he  would  give  directions  that  the  proeeed- 
ing  with  the  building  should  be  suspended 
for  two  or  three  days.  If  his  hon.  friend 
pressed  his  motion  at  present,,  he  must 
vote  against  it ;  because,  whatever  obje^ 
tions  be  might  b^Te  to  the  builiUqg»  faeWii 
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■ot  aware  that  there  were  grounds  for  ihe 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  by  which  it 
might  be  recommended  to  pull  it  down. 

Mr,  Bankes  coincided  in  the  proposition 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  part  to  which 
he  objected  consisted  of  two  Venetian 
windows ;  the  one  smally  and  the  other  put 
on  a  cut-off  comer,  like  the  table  of  the 
House.  As  to  expedition,  he  would  engage 
to  find  a  place  on  the  other  side,  where, 
with  the  workmen  which  London  was  com- 
petent to  furnish,  he  would  build  a  Court 
of  King's  Bench  as  speedily  as  the  one  now 
building  could  bf  Completed. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Friday ^  March  19. 

Silk  Tradb.]  Mr.  Haldimand  rose 
to  present  a  petition  from  some  of  the  most 
respectable,  and  he  might  add  most  inteU 
ligent,  silk  manufacturers  in  England.  It 
related  to  the  arrangements  which  it  waa 
understood  were  to  be  made  for  carrjing 
into  effi»ct  the  propositions  of  the  chancef 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  in  respect  of  this 
trade;  and  it  prayed  that  no  alteration 
inight  be  made  in  those  fAraogements.  The 
petitioners  especially  prayed  that  there 
might  be  no  delay  in  their  execi|tion ;  and 
they  added,  that  if  this  question  of  delay 
had  not  been  agitated  iifresh,  the  whole  of 
their  hands  would  have  been  hy  this  time 
in  active  employment.  They  also  expres- 
sed their  -perfect  satisfkction  with  the  in* 
tention  which  had  been  avowed,  of  allowing 
them  a  drawback  upon  manufactured  ar- 
,  tides.  With  regara  to  the  suggestion  as 
to  spreading  the  operation  of  the  new  ar- 
rangements over  acertain  number  of  years, 
be  really  thought  it  could  have  no  other 
effect  but  to  paralyze  the  trade,  and  repress 
the  energy,  which,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  propositions  were  at  once 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  manifest* 
He  had  seen  that  morning  some  silk  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  and 
had  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  a  peti- 
tion from  them.  He  was,  however,  ena- 
bled to  say,  that  the  silk  merchants  were 
favourable  to  the  new  arrangements. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  from  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  House  mignt  be 
induced  to  suppose,  that  he  was  holding  it 
up  as  the  petition  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  in  favour  of  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
.Np  tucb  tbiog.    Hia  boo.  friend  baviog 


favoured  him  with  a  sight  of  this  petition, 
he  was  enabled  to  state,  that  there  was  in 
it  no  recommendation  of  the  measure. 
What  he  meant  by  **  the  measure*'  was,  the. 
free  trade  of  silk  man  ufactured  goods,  of  the 
goods  of « France  coming  into  competition, 
with  the  goods  of  this  country.  Now,in6up-. 
port  ofthis  proposition,  the  petition  contain- 
ed not  a  single  word.  The  &ct,  he  believed 
was,  that  there  were  some  gentlemen  in 
the  trade  who  had  large  stocks  on  hand, 
and  who  were  therefore  very  willing  to  put 
their  hands  deep  into  the  public  purse* 
But  he  would  repeat,  that  neither  had 
this,  nor  anv  other  petition,  yet  presented, 
proceeded  from  any  body  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  silk  trade,  who  approved  of 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
House  was  in  this  case  legislating. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  House  would, 
know  how  td  estimate  the  argument  of  hia 
hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  when  it  re« 
membered  the  petition,  signed  by  twelve 
penTons,  which  his  hon.  friend  had  presen- 
ted on  the  preceding  nisht*  Twelve 
persona,  he  believed,  were  allthat  could  be 
found  in  the  city  of  London  to  subscribe  it* 
Those  individuals  (at  the  head  of  whom 
he  observed  the  respectable  name  of  Hale) 
wiftlied  to  keep  up  the  Spitalfields  mono- 
poly. Now,  the  petition  which  had  just 
been  presented  was  signed  by  tbirty-three. 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  trade  ia 
London,  in  the  snort  space  of  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  so  far  from  their  not  being 
favourable  to  the  principlea  upon  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pro- 
ceeding in  this  business,  they-  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  measures  proposed  bj  the 
right  hon*  gentleman  might  be  acted  on 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  very  first 
houses  in  London,  that  of  Messrs*  Wilson, 
Mobre,  and  Robinson,  in  which  they  ex« 
pressly  said,  that,  with  the  time  which, 
was  now  allowed  for  the  arrangements, 
the  silk  trade  in  London  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  competition  with  the  manu* 
factures  of  Franee. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  that  any  person  who 
had  read  the  evidence  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords — evidence  not  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  plans  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  not  the  less  appli- 
cable to  his  views — must  feel  convinced, 
that  the  English  manufacturer  had  no*, 
thing  whatever  to  fear  from  a  competition 
with  Fran(;e.  The  very  man  who  now  pe- 
titioned against  the  arrangements  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer/  bad  stattti 
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before  that  oonmittee,  thai  in  no  one  ar- 
ticle of  raanufadure  had  the  French  any 
auperiority  oter  oa.  The  hon.  gentleman 
Beat  adferted  to  the  Eaal  India  BM>nopoly, 
which  he  eoaaidered  deaenrins  of  immedi- 
ate attention.  Saeh  waa  lhe*jeahMMy 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  the 
Bast  Indies,  that  no  clerk  or  manager, 
kofrever  hie h  in  the  confidence  of  his  em* 
ployers  in  £eodon,  would  be  permitted  to 
go  out  to  India,  to  aoanage  tne  concema 
3iere.  Much  apprehension  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  tne  injury  which  the  siHc 
trade  might  suftain,  if  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  pertevered  in  his  plans. 
Now,  he  was  dearir  of  opinion,  that  theae 
fears  were  unfounMd,  and  that  before  two 
tears'  had  expired,  the  trade  would  be 
found  to  have  extended  and  improved. 

Mr.  Efltce  satd,  he  had  received  letters 
ftom  various  parts  of  the  country,  embra* 
Crog  tlie  same  opfnions  as  those  which  the 
l^etitroners  had  expressed.  The  manufac- 
nirers  of  Coventry  were  anxiooa  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  not  make  any 
illteration  in  his  measures.  Indeed,  those 
measures  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  it 
Would  be  difficult,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  go 
back.  Having  said  so  much,  he  felt  him- 
ablf  bound  to  take  notice  of  an  assertion 
whidi  be  had  heard  that  night  It  was 
nid,  tliat  the  silk  manufiictttrera  of  this 
country  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  of  France.  This  he  must 
deny.  The  English  manufhcturer  was 
not  able  to  do  so  in  the  article  of  dyeing, 
nor  had  he  machinery  of  equal  ezceHence. 
A  number  of  looms  had  been  aome  time 
Aice  imported  from  France,  and  French- 
nen  had  even  been  brought  over  to  work 
at  them. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  remind  the 
House,  that  with  every  dhposiiiofi  to  ob- 
tain and  get  up  petitions  on  this  subject, 
not  one  had  yet  been  laid  upon  the  table 
approving  of  the  whole  of  the  project  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
bon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  indeed 
ited  a  letter  from  one  house  in  London, 
biit  that  firm  had  been  the  advisers  of  the 
(diancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  were  of 
cotirse  anxious  that  the  scheme  should  be 
carried  speediljr  into  effect,  as  they  had  so 
conducted  their  speculations  as  to  be 
largely  benefited  by  the  change. 

Mr.  HaltHmand  addedf  that  the  petition 
had  been  prepared  and  signed  in  an  hour 
and  an  half  that  morning.  The  petitioners 
didmit  aay»  tiiat  they  were  aatisfied  wMr 
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the  mti— It  itaM,  but  with  tbe  avwange^ 
■lents  te  carry  it  into  efiect» 

Sir  7*.  Lakiridge  expreaaed  a  wish^  that 
die  chancelhw  of  the  Exchequer  ahonld 
state  to  the  House  the  exact  sum  wbick 
the  country  waa  likalv  te  laaa  by  the 
asneunt  of  the  drmwbacka»  Soaoehad  fix* 
ed  it  at  100»00(M.,  while  ockera  had  stated 
that  it  would  amount  So  I  ,S0OfiM.  He 
waa  anxioua  that  the  tea)  aum  to  be  lost 
by  the  ceontry  should  be  known.  He 
had  been  applied  toby  the  doth  mannftir  i 
tavars,  who  weie  aasiaaa  that  the  d«tj  oo 
their  stock  en  hand  shoaM  aiae  be  taken 
oK  It  would  be  unfiiir  not  to  put  both 
parties  on  a  footing  with  respect  to  a 
remission  of  duties. 

Mr.  Brigki  feared,  diat  ahbougb  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exdieouer  was  disposed 
to  be  very  liberal  to  the  aealers  in  silk,  die 
dealers  m  wool  would  auier  aa^erely  by 
the  propoaed  changes  in  onr  systena*  R»^ 
pofts  had  gone  abroad,  that  it  waa  net  m- 
tended  by  government  So  allow  any  draww 
back  upon  wool,  and  be  IumI  called  the 
attention  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  point  en  a  fermer  dby.  The 
two  trades  were  of  equal  importance  to  the 
weMkre  of  the  atate,  and  ought  to  be  treat* 
ed  aritb  equal  }nsiice.  fbt  weofien  aa»- 
nufecturers  were  in  a  state  of  the  rreateat 
alarm,  in  conseqnence  of  aa  apprraenaion 
that  they  weiwte  be  dealt  wkh  nMst  ua- 
fidrly  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Esche* 
qner. 

The  CkaneM&f  of  the  Bmekemter  saidP, 
that  aa  the  petition  before  the  nonse  re- 
lated to  silk  and  not  te  weel,  e  more  con- 
venient time  might  be  fbund  fer  dSscuasing 
the  claims  ef  the  mannfbctartn  of  the  lat- 
ter. That  time  waa  necessarily  near  at 
hand,  when  he  ahonld  be  quite  ready  to 
enter  fuHy  Into  the  subject ;  and  he  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate,  even  to  the 
satfsfactien  of  tbe  hon.  member  fer 
Bristol  that  die  course  he  intended  to 
pursue,  was  identically  that  which  the 
woollen  manufacturers  themaeWee  had 
proposed.  As  to  tbe  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  bon.  baronet, 
he  must  be  aware  ef  the  entrease  difll- 
cofty  oi  arrifiny  at  any  calculatieii,  as  ta 
the  cost  ef  this  measure,  within  a  fbw> 
thottsand  pounds;  Thaa  moch  be  wenld 
say,  that  of  all  the  exaggeratioas  Aat  had 
ever  entered  into  the  nmd  ef  anm,  that 
which  had  been  propagated  aa  indnatri-* 
ously  on  this  subject  was  the  groaseat.  It 
had  been  stated  in  some  qnartera,  that  the 
dianbacka  would  ametmt  tn&net 
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§t0vi  m  milKoB  to  hSOOfiM.^bmthmwoM 
venture  to  ateeri  that  Ihey  woski  not  even 
dittantly  apptoieh  any  such  sum*  Tiie 
enkolattotty  if .ench  it  wefe,  seemed  fbumU 
cd  upon  a  suppositien,  that  there  was  a 
larger  quantity  of  manufactured  silk  uncut 
en  hand  than  was  peesftile,  in  the  wsj  in 
which  the  trade  was  carried  eo ;  for  the 
conimbton  to  attend  to  the  flactostiona  of 
iuhion  and  ether  cireunistsneee»  rendered 
il  intpossibie  dMt  there  should  at  any  time 
be  a  very  Iwrge  stodc  eo  hand*  Besides, 
the  bounty  to  be  returned  was  only  half 
the  dnt?  paid  on  the  raw  nsaterial ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  that  bouaty,  wae  only 
to  nppty  to  goods  uncut.  The  expense, 
in  the  whole,  might  perhapa  bo  fiOO,QOO(., 
or  even  dSO,OOQL  If  this  expei»ditare 
were  attended  with  immediate  and  increas- 
ed aetivi^  on  the  part  of  the  maaufaeto* 
ries  it  woirid  soon  be  more  than  repaid, 
not  only  in  the  empleyment  for  the  indus- 
try el  the  pec^,  but  m  the  asoney  actu- 
ally paid  into  the  Exchequer*  The  more 
he  had  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  was  con- 
voiced  that  the  cakmlatioB  was  founded 
upon  a  gross  esaggorataen. 

Mr.  Aldermen  Wood  said,  diat  he 
was  anxioos  that  the  drawback  should 
be   allowed   on  cut  as  well    as   oacut 
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Mr.  Evan$  stated,  that  his  coastitoents 
were  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Muiufy  admitted^  tMt  the  alarm 
fbroierly  prevailing  In  Derbyshire  had  sub- 
sided. The  iiik  ssanaAicturefa  were  now 
oontent  with  wlM  had  been  conceded.  He 
hoped  the  chancelkir  of  iho  Exchequer 
would  persevtrew 

>  Mr.  Bwrimg  rsmarked,  that  the  roaao- 
iacturers  of  Derbyshire  might  very  reason- 
ably  be  cooteated,  because  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  given  them  a  spe- 
cial protection  and  exemption.  They 
wore  silk-throwslers,  and  mid  an  advsn- 
tiffe  ever  the  rest  of  the  tradb,  in  oppo- 
mon  to  all  the  flno  princl|4es  of  poktical 
eoonoosy. 
*  Mr.  Alderman  Tii%nmon  presented  a 

Cieioo  from  the  retail  silk-mercers  of 
sdon,  prayhi^  that  the  drawback  may 
extend  to  cut  pieces  of  silk  goods^  They 
staled,  that  ntnety-ninehnndredths  of  their 
stock  consisted  of  cut  goods,  and  contend- 
ed that  they  were  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, as  they  should  otherwise  be  losers  to 
the  extent  of  WdfiOQL 

Mr.  jf.  Wihon  supported  the  prsver  of 
the  petition,  and  contended  that  the  re- 
arf»denleia-i»#iiliwefo  better  entitled  H 


6mipensatioa  than  the  wholesale  mano- 
iacturers,  becaose  they  could  least  afcrd 
the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  this  mesH 
sore.  He  recommended  their  case,  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  chsooellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  « 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablei 

Silk  Tbadk  Bui.}  On  the  wt^^st.^ 
the  day  for  going  into  a  committaa  on  this 
bUl, 

The  Chaneeiior  qfik§  Emhtq^  sai^ 
that  as  he  understood  that  the  counsel 
who  was  to  have  been  heard  to^y  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  iadispositioa^ 
be  propooed  now  to  go  into  the  oommitteo, 
merely  to  fill  op  ^e  bleaks,  that  it  might 
bo  out  into  an  mteUigible  shape,  and  tnnt 
on  Monday,  when  the  counsel  hoped  to  be 
able  to  attend,  they  might  go  into  the 
committee  again. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  represent  to  the 
diaacellor  oi  the  Exchequer  the  secsooa 
hardship  upon  individuals  in  thia  trad^ 
who  had  large  stocks  of  silk,  which  thoogh 
not  strictly  uncut,  were  in  piecea  of  90  or 
40  ysrds  ia  length.  These  dealera  woidd 
suTOr  great  loss ;  becsuse,  if  simply  a  potk 
tern  was  cut  off,  the  drawback  could  not 
be  obtained  on  it.  He  had  heard  of  an 
mdividual  who  had  a  stock  of  50,0002.,  of 
which  SO,00M.  consisted  of  cot  pieoes^ .  : 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  ceasmittee. 

The  Ckmnedhr  ofAe  Enrfsyosr  mored 
to  fill  up  the  blanks,  with  tlio  inteation,  on 
Monday,  to  hear  counsel  on  the  Bill,  and 
afterwards  to  propose  the  anmndmenta  ho 
bad  himself  to  oftr,  and  to  heor  any  that 
might  bo  eiered  bjF  other  gentlemen.  Ho 
suggested  this  as  the  preferable  ooursevap 
if  was  quite  unneeessary  to  have  two  dl^ 
cosstone  in  committee^ 

Mr.  Eliiee  Mdf  he  wss  periscdy  toady 
to  coacur  in  the  suggestion  of  tho  chaw- 
celler  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but  he  wae  aia> 
xious  that  the  right  hen.  gentlemen  shonid 
ffive  some  explanation  to  prevent  what  he 
bad  now  thrown  out  firom  being  loisondesw 
stood.  From  tho  anxiety  which  prevailed 
on  tho  safaject,  he  hoped  he  would  now 
state,  thst  he  did  not  intend  to  vary,  in  any 
asaterial  degree,  the  measure  now  before 
the  House. 

The  ChtmeeOor  6f  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  was  quite  ready  to  state  again,  that  it 
would  not  bo  expedient  to  introduce  into 
the  bill  any  changei'  other  than  thoee 
whldt  he  hod  ahready  mentioned  to  tho 
Houiir   ThoMU  with  the  i>lanha  Wed 
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-■p  and  thote  •mendmenti  introduced, 
would  be  in  the  tute  in  which,  according 
to  his  view,  it  ought  to  pats. 

Mr.  Hume  wisfu'd  to  know  whether  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  to 
exclude  the  consideration  of  the  quettion 
of  cut  goods?     He  hoped  not.  As  the 

Sublic  would  pay  so  much  in  the  way  of 
rawback  he  trusted  that  injustice  would 
BOt  be  done  to  a  few  individuals,  by  a  re- 
gulatioD  which  would  prevent  them  from 
faoeivine  the  compensation  on  their  stock 
wbkdi  oUiers  received.  He  thoucht  some 
rale  ahoudd  be  adopted  to  give  the  draw- 
back to  all  cut  pieces  of  not  less  than  a 
certain  number  of  yards,  say  30  or  40. 
The  rule  had,  in  fact,  been  already  laid 
down  in  respect  to  ribbons ;  all  pieces 
exceeding  1 8  yards  receiving  the  draw- 
back. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ahould  go  into  the  committee,  unshackled 
by  any  such  pledge  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  wished  to  exact 
from  him.  Let  them  go  into  a  committee 
<m  Monday,  and  llien  do  what  aeemed 
just. 

Mr.  ElUce  explained,  that  it  was  by  no 
Beans  his  intention  to  prevent  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  from  yielding  in 
aay  particular  point  on  which  reasons 
ahoula  be  offered.  He  merely  wished  it  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  the  chancellor 
ef  the  Exchequer  did  not  intend  to  give 
ap  his  measure  in  any  material  point. 

Mr.  Barinff  said,  he  perfectly  under- 
atood  the  declaration  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  go  to  that  extent  only. 
It  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  say  to  any 
petitioner  *'  you  shall  not  convince  me  ;'* 
though  be  was  persuaded,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  they  would  not  persuade  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cut  goods,  he  knew  that  the 
•Uowing  the  drawback  upon  them  would 
augment  very  considerably  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  public;  but  the  more  he  look- 
ed at  the  question,  the  less  he  saw  any  rea- 
aon  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  holders  of 
tbia  species  of  goods.  The  small  dealer 
who  had  a  few  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  silk,  consisting  of  cut 
piece*},  was  injured  as  much,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means  and  fortune,  as  the  great 
manufacturer,  and  was  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  compensatioo.  The  shopkeepers 
aeldom  had  whole  pieces  of  silk,  because 
oil  fancy  goods,  large  quantities  of  one 
kud  would  li9  incdnvenieut.    To  say  that 
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the  drawback  should  not  be  allowed  to 
them,  therefore,  was  to  say,  that  the  large 
dealers  should  have  compenaation,  and 
the  small  ones  none  at  ail.     The  abop- 
keeper,  as  tlie  bill  now  ttqod,  would  have 
the  cheap  ffooda  of  the  manafiurturer,  to 
whom  the  duty  had  been  remiued,  poured 
forth  in  coiapetition  with  his  goods,  on 
which  the  duty  had  not  been  remitted. 
A  question  which  he  wished  to  put,  aa  to 
the  words  of  the  resolution,  was— aa  to 
the  meaoinff  of  the  term   <<  new  and  un- 
cut," whicn  had  pusxied  tome    of  the 
manofacturera.    [Mr.  Herriea  said  acroM 
the  table,  **  Uncut,  merelv**].    In  that 
sense,  all  the  old  and  unsaleabVe  rubbish, 
lying  in  the  comers  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, would  be  poured  tin  td  receive  the 
drawback.    As  to  the  term  uncut,  too, 
there  were  some  difficulty ;  for  all  piecea 
of  silk  were  cut  out  of  the  loom. 

Mr.  Hemes  aaid,  the  term  was  under- 
stood by  the  dealers  to  mean  silks  made 
up  in  the  original  packages  in  which  the 
wholesale  dealers  nad  supplied  them,  and 
not  used.  He  had  beard  no  complaint  o£ 
the  term,  which  was  generally  well  enough 
understood. 

Mr.  ElUu  said,  there  need  be  no  appre- 
henaion  of  the  old  and  nniasbionable 
pieces  of  silk  being  sent  in  to  receive  the 
drawback,  because,  as  soon  aa  the  fitthioa 
changed,  they  were  usually  exported. 

Mr.  J,  Smhh  said,  there  seemed  a  great 
injustice  in  the  treatment  of  the  holders  of 
uncut  gooda*  The  regulation  was  ex- 
tremely hard  upon  many  who  held20,000f. 
or  30,000^  worth  of  silk,  of  which  sreat 
part  were  cut  pieces.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  their  repcesentationa  had  been 
heard. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nmd, 
that  though  he  had  not  himself  seen  the 
individuah  interested  in  the  drawback  on 
cut  silk,  their  case  had  been  fully  stated 
to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskiason) 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  without  now 
going  into  the  case,  he  would  aay,  that 
they  did  not  teem  to  him  to  have  esta- 
blished their  claim  to  have  the  drawback 
returned  on  all  their  remnants  ;  for  to 
that  extent  must  their  claim,  if  admitted, 
go.  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  principle 
usually  acted  upon  in  the  return  of  dutie8» 
nor  was  it  morally  possible  for  the  govern* 
ment  to  receive  all  the  remnants  that 
might  be  sent  in  by  the  little  abopkeepera 
in  country  towns. 

Mr.  LiUleion  thought  it  would  be  im* 
practicatric  -io  aUow  the  duties  ffk  ii» 
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cut  piecei.  The  holdera  of  mixed  goods 
would»  however,  be  considerable  %\xU 
ferers  by  the  cbaDge  of  duties.  One  of 
his  constituents,  for  instanpe*  was  a  large 
bolder  of  silk  twist ;  on  which  the  duty 
was  not  returned,  though  twelve  parts  of 
thirteen  of  its  composition  waslkilk,  the 
other  thirteenth  being  mohair.  If  it  was 
practicable,  surely  an  allowance  should 
be  made  to  persons  similarly  circum- 
stanced. 

Mr.  Alderman  ^ooif  called  the  attention 
of  theconunittee  to  the  case  of  those  whole* 
Bale  dealers  in  silk  who  sent  travellers 
roond  the  country,  and  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  off  small  pieces  as  pat- 
terns to  shew  the  colour.  Now,  these 
persons,  though  they  might  not  have  sold 
a  yard  of  their  goods,  could  not  get  a 
return  of  the  duty,  because  they  were 
*<  cut.'*  Many  of  his  constituents  were  in 
this  situation,  and  had  from  ten  to  25,000/. 
of  stock  in  this  condition.  As  to  the 
country  shopkeepers,  there  need  be  no 
alarm  on  tneir  account,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  stock  in  their  shops,  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Even  if  the 
return  of  duty  were  offered  them,  they 
could  not  send  much  of  their  goods  to  the 
warehouses. 

The  blanks  were  filled  up,  and  the 
House  resumed.  • 

•  Irish  Miscellaneous  Estimates.] 
The  Hoiise  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Groulbum  mov- 
ed, '<  That  2000/.  be  granted  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  RoyalCork  Institution, 
for  the  year  1824." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  repeat  the 
question  he  had  put  last  year— why  should 
a  sum  be  voted  to  a  scientific  Institution 
at  Cork  more  than  at  Liverpool,  or  any 
other  city  ?  Certainly  some  reason  should 
be  given  why  the  government,  afler  hav- 
ing set  the  Institution  a-goio^,  should  not 
withdraw  its  aid,  and  leave  it  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inha- 
bitants ?  Were  there  any-  funds  from 
that  source  ? 

Mr.  GouUmrn  said,  there  certainly  were 
funds ;  but  the  reason  why  he  proposed  a 
vote  for  Cork,  and  should  not  do  so  for 
Liverpool,  was,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  a  town  aboundinff  in  capital,  such 
as  Liverpool,  and  a  much  less  opulent  one, 
such  as  Cork 

'^  Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  it  was .  proposed 
in  1806,  when  this  vote  was  first  made, 
thai  Ibis  should  be.  a  circulatijig  grant ; 


that  was  to  sajr,  that  afler  having  esta- 
blished the  Institution  at  Cork,  the  grant 
should  be  transferred  to  some  other  city. 

Mr.  Huichinsonsaidf  the  ^rant  had  been 
a  great  boon  to  Cork  and  its  neighbour- 
hood :  and  he  doubted,  though  uie  sup- 
port from  private  subscriptions  was  con- 
siderable, whether  tlie  Institution  could 
survive  the  cessation  of  the  grant. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  this  country  and  every  where  else, 
the  moment  the  government  gave  itsfundsy 
private  subscriptions  were  withdrawn. 
The  subscriptions  when  the  grant-  was 
first  made  were  now  called  considerable. 
They  amounted  to  siity  pounds  a  year  i 
This  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Cork  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Were  there  lectures,  and  bow 
many  students  attended  them  ? 

Mr.  GouUfurn  said,  he  should  be  pre* 
pared  from  the  advantages  conferred  by 
the  Institution  on  Cork  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  support  the  grant,  even  if  the 
subscriptions  were  smaller.  There  were 
lectures  and  they  were  attended  ;  though 
he  could  not  say  by  what  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  object  was,  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation among  the  middle  classes,  and  in 
that  way  the  lectures  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful. 

Sir  J.  Neioport  said,  that  the  original 
object  of  this  Institution  did  not  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden. 
The  grant  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
Cork,  but  «ho(ud  be  extended  in  .succes- 
sion, to  other  provincial  towns.  Belfast, 
for  instance,  would  have  good  reason  to 
complain,  if  Cork  enjoyed  this  parlia- 
mentary bounty  exclusively. 

Mr.  IV.  WiUiami  dotibted  the  poliq> 
of  such  votes  as  this.  As  long  as  parlia- 
ment defrayed  the  expenses  of  such  insti- 
tutions, pnvate  munificence  would  not 
flow  in  iu  natural  channel.  The  greatest 
benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on  Ireland 
would  be,  to  diffuse  education  throughout 
that  unhappy  country  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  which  was  involved  in  the  grossest 
bigotry  and  ignorance.  The  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  could  derive  no  advan* 
,tage  from  a  botanical  institution.  If  the 
sense  of  the  House  were  taken,  he  should 
vote  against  the  grant ;  not  that  he  thought 
the  Institution  idisolutely  useless,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  money  might  be 
more  usefully  employed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  af^reed  with  the 
hon.  member,  that  the  prmciple  of  these 
perliamentfury  grants  wes  objecttOQable, 
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liwjr  Middl  «>  liiKourag*  locdi 
Uedid  Bot  think  it  fldviteible  to 
withdrftir  the  •xiMuig  grant,  but  he  cer» 
teialy  sheokl  object  to  any  extestion  pf  it. 
Oa  the  reeoltttioD,  <<  That  7.00(tf.  be 
graoted  to  defray  die  ezpeaee  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  for  the  year  IS^V* 

Mr.  Ummg  iaid»  he  obaerted  that  the 
expense  of  thit  eiUMithoMot  cooMderably 
•aoeeded  tlie  sam  which  appeared  in  the 
estimalca.  He  wished  to  ksow  how  thie 
diivffenoe  was  oiadeup. 

Mr.  Gmtibum  Mid,  that  the  diflbrence 
made  op  by  the  mcoBbers  of  the 
ty,  who  ooDtributed  BMUeriaUy  to* 
wards  the  support  of  the  Institutieo  t  each 
■seinber  oa  his  admissioo  paying  a  sum 

efSCM. 

Mr.  Hmme  eaid,  he  doubted  very  mudi 
whether  any  beoefitwas  deriTed  from  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Dublin,  He  believed  the 
member  for  Limerick  and  some  other  hoo. 
members  had  lately  visited  the  Instttutioo 
and  had  expressed  their  satisDEtctioo  at 
indtng every  thing  nice  and  neat:  but 
for  his  part,  he  remly  believed,  the  whole 
aeciety  was  a  kunifitf.  There  was  a 
ohaige  for  a  school  ol  design.  In  what 
way  die  sums  charged  for  that  purpose 
were  applied  be  knew  not.  There  was 
aJsoa  charge  for  sending  pupils  to  Home. 
Be  had  asked  Isst  year,  whether  any 
pupils  bad  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  had 
been  told  that  there  were ;  but  be  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  in- 
foimatioa.    lliere  were  at  preseat  two 

Cpils  in  London  ;  but  if  any  pupils  had 
so  sent  to  Reme^  he  should  be  gfatd  to 
know  their  names,  and  when  they  were 
sent.  It  appeared  that  300^  was  distii* 
botod  in  prenumna  to  such  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Irdaad,  as  might  ssake  any 
scientific  discoveries,  or  improvements  in 
agricultnre.  The  Society  of  Aru  in  thit 
country  gave  medals  and  rewards,  withovt 
ealliog  upon  the  public  to  defi'ay  the 
ehargo.  Why  was  net  the  Roysl  Society 
of  Dublin  put  upon  the  same  footing  i 
The  people  of  Bngiand  were  chsrged 
wMi  the  expenses  of  an  Institution  which 
was,  in  foet,  nothing  more  thad  a  plaee  of 
mnlisfment  where  the  gentlemen  rend  the 
newspapers,  while  the  ladiee  promenaded 
en  the  lawn ;  which  he  understood  was 
very  pretty.  A  sufirof  730L  was  charged 
for  ofpeoing  collieries,  and  takine  mineral- 
ogical  surveys.  Thia  mm  sorelv  an  nn- 
necessary  espenae.  He  trusted  oiat  aome 
inquiry  woiUd  be  made  without  di^y  Into 
Umwhoto  monagmnaat  «id  expoMllan 
of  thjfliiflitution* 


CisBe 


Mr*  Spntfg^  BioB  aafid,  the  hon, 
had  been  aassinformed  as  to  the  object  of 
his  recent  vimt  to  the  Hojr^l  Somety  of 
DnbMn.  His  object  in  visiting  the  Iasc»* 
tution  wns  not  one  of  nmre  curiosity  i  b«a 
as  a  plan  was  at  that  time  on  foot,  amony 
a  numbed  of  gentieasen  in  Dubnn,  for  em« 
barkiag  a  considerable  capital  in  opening 
mines,  he  had  viaitad  the  instkutian  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  with 
a  view  to  that  objecL  He  had  suceeeded 
in  obtaining  soase  vcnr  valuable  laforasa- 
tion,  and  Uie  result  bad  been  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  half 
a  million,  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  into 
efcot  eonw  of  the  plans  which  had  been 
suggested.  The  school  for  design,  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  advened, 
had  been  eatablished  with  a  view  to  the 
coltivatioQ  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  object  had  been  prosecuted  with  a 
ooosiderable  prospect  of  suooeas.  He 
was  happy  to  add,  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  held  an  ofloe  in  the  Board  of  Workai 
Mr.  Johasoa,  had  munificently  devoted 
from  10  to  li,OOOL  out  of  his  private  for« 
tune,  for  the  purpose  of  bm'Jdiog  a  gallery, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Irish 
artists. 

Mr.  Gimlbum  said,  that  the  ntiUty  of 
the  Institution  consisted  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  access  which  it  afforded  to  vnriooa 
materials,  for  those  who  were  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  arts  and  seieaces.  The  lec- 
tures delivered  there  had  been  productive 
of  great  advantage,  and  were  well  attend- 
ed. He  waa  satisfied  that  the  society 
would  be  more  justly  apprecinted  if  its 
objects  were  more  fully  understood. 

Mr.  T.  JElUs  said,  he  folly  ooncorred 
with  his  ri|^t  hon.  friend  ns  to  ifae  utility 
of  the  InsUtution. 

Mr.  Hmme  said,  that  ail  the  good  wbick 
he  could  discover  had  arisen  from  the  so- 
ciety, was  an  improvement  in  carpentry. 
No  doobt  the  cabinet-omkers  wens  grent- 
ly  improved  in  their  trade,  ia  cenaequenoe 
ef  the  lectures,  dot  his  real  opinion  wns^ 
that  politics  were  mom  attended  to  tfaovn 
than  matters  of  science.  He  Awold  like 
to  know  how  many  mmes  had  been  open- 
ed, and  what  was  done  with  tho  JfitMkL 
annually  voted.  There  mat  more  of  the 
public  money  expended  onnnaDy  en  dm 
Dublitt  Sociecy,  than  npM  any^Hteeanr  m^. 
siittttion  hi  Europe.  JBonapmtw,  in  att  ^ 
extravagance,  never  lavished  MOMgT  ■torn 
wantonly.  There  nover  waa  an  anstitntion 
upon  whitA  to  much  had  been  expendoA 
ai^aolittiodone.    Ho  AmiU.tfNnfoo 
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be  incKned  to  move  a  redoetion  from  the 
▼ote  of  S0002.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  'than  the  practice  of  felling 
seeds  in  this  society.  Upon  the  part  of 
the  seedsmen  of  Dublin  he  protested 
against  its  continuance.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  that  Timo- 
thy Wilson  should  be  allowed  to  under- 
sell  the  ordinary  dealers. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  pro- 
posing the  reduction  of  this  vote,  would 
do  well  to  go  over  to  Dublin  and  sub* 
scribe  50/.  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
become  a  member  of  it.  From  the  por- 
ters of  the  establishment,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  no  doubt  collect  some,  very 
valuable  suggestions;  wherewith  he  would 
be  able  to  make  out  a  most  excellent 
new  ease»  if  he  should  be  defeated  in 
this. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  be  most  hap- 
py to  attend  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  if  he  would  promise 
to  allow  him  a  committee  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  suraested  to 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
propose  the  admission  of  his  hon.  friend 
as  an  honorary  member,  at  soon  as  he 
returned  to  that  country.  His  hon.  friend 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  Institution,  and  with  ail  its  proceed- 
ings, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  whether 
admitted  as  an  honorary  member  or  as  a 

Eecuniary  subscriber,  his  presence  would 
e  productive  of  great  advantage. 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  thought  that 
the  right  -  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
should  convince  himself  of  the  public 
utility  of  the  vote,  before  he  called  for 
the  vote  of  next  year.  The  Horticultu- 
ral Society  was  not  supported  by  public 
subsoription ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Dublin  Society,  as  well  as  all  others, 
should  not  be  supported  by  individual 
contributions. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  looked  upon  this 
Institution  as  a  national  museum.  It  was 
the  fashion  now.««days  to  have  museums. 
Paris  had  her  museum,  Londoniiad  hers, 
and  he  coidd  see  no  reason  Wny  Dublin 
should  be  without  one. 
.  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  by  the  measure 
of  the  Union,  England  had  withdrawn 
from  Irehmd  her  wealth  arid  capital ;  and 
H  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  many  of 
the  •  htstitutions  in  this  country,  which 
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dent  here.  At  the  time  of  the  Union,  a 
promise  was  specifically  held  out,  that 
these  grants,  instead  of  being  diminished^ 
should  be  augmented,  according  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  required  them. 
He  referred  gentlemen  to  the  committee 
which  sat  in  1815,  on  the  expenditure  of 
the  united  kingdom.  They  would  find 
that  the  exertions  in  Ireland  to  raise  those 
contributions  had  been  far  great<^r,  in 
proportion,  than  in  this  part  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  unwise  to  press  upon  a 
country  for  more  contributions  than  they 
were  able  to  pay ;  they  were  then  driven 
to  subscribe,  not  from  income  but  princi- 
pal. His  only  objection  to  these  grants 
was,  that  they  were  not  all  united  in  one 
common  fund,  instead  of  beine  divided  as 
at  present.  The  funds  voted  by  parlia- 
ment might  then  be  distributed  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  fViUiams  said,  he  was  more 
and  more  CQofirmed  in  his. opinion  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  supporting  these  institutions 
by  the  public  money.  T)^lt  Irishmen 
contributed  largely  to  the  institutions  in 
this  country,  it  would  ill-become  him  to 
deny.  That  assertion  was  well  founded ; 
and  upon  that  alone  he  would  found  his 
opinion,  that  parliament  should  not  inter- 
fere. That  the  Irish  gentry  should  be  so 
insensible  to  national  pride  and  national 
fai>nour,  as  to  neglect  the  institutions  of 
their  own  country  whilst  they  supported 
those  of  another,  was  what  he  could  never 
believe  would  be  done  without  some  good 
cause.  The  cause  appeared  to  him  to  be 
this — that  they  thought  their  money  would 
be  better  expended  on  institutions  whic(r' 
were  supported  by  individual  contributors 
than  on  establishnients  which  were  sure 
to  be  lavishly  supplied  with  money  from 
parliament.  He  had  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  be  acquainted  with  many  Irlsn- ' 
men;  and  he  was  persuaded,  from  their 
national  feeling,  that  if  this  grant  wfere 
withdrawn,  they  would  at  once  come  for- 
ward to  support  the  institutions  of  their 
own  country.  Once  give  them  this  sti- 
mulus, and  the  institutions  in  Ireland 
would  soon  vie  in  splendor,  and  vigour 
with  the  most  favoured  establishments  of 
this  country. 

■  Mr.  GoMum  said,  he  could  not  hear 
the  people  of  Ireland  accused  of  any  indis- 


boasted  of  their  ability  to  exist  without  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  suppoit  of 

Sublic  grant,  'received    large    donations  the  charitaUe  or  literary  institutions  of  the 

oflifc  Irish  nobIemto..and  gemlemep'reai^  couptry. .  There  wai  not  a    d^pease   to 
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which  the  human  frame  wat  subject,  for 
ihc  remedy  oftvhich  some  establi^hmeot 
did  not  exist  in  Dublin.  There  wat  no 
city  in  the  world  in  which  there  were 
more  liberal  contributions  and,  connected 
as  he  was  officially  with  Ireland,  he  should 
be  nio8t  inattentive  to  his  duty,  if  he  failed 
to  repel  such  a  charge ;  for,  in  the  great 
cause  of  charity,  Ireland,  if  not  superior, 
was  Rt  least  equal  with  England.  His 
only  object  in  rising  was,  to  correct  the 
impresbinn  which  had  been  erroneously 
made.  If,  by  the  measure  of  the  Union 
we  had  compelled  a  portion  of  the  Irish 
gentry  to  reside  in  England,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  contribute  to  the 
support  of  institutions  from  which  they 
derived  advantage. 

Mr.  IV.  WUiiams  said,  he  roust  have 
been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  meant  to  make  the  slightest 
charge  either  against  any  individuals  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  or  the  body  of  the 
people  at  lar^e.  His  object  was,  not  cen- 
sure, but  praise.  His  great  objection  to 
the  grant  was  founded  upon  the  impolicy 
of  supporting  these  institutions  by  the 
public  money* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  also  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  casting  any  reflection 
on  the  Irish  people.  If  he  were  asked, 
whether  he  would  withdraw  these  grants, 
he  should  answer  no ;  but  bis  objection 
to  them  was,  that  he  could  not  learn  how 
the  money  wat  applied.  Only  once  point 
out  to  him  bow  the  people  of  Ireland 
could  really  be  benefited,  and  he  would 
vote  double  or  treble  the  sum  proposed. 

On  the  resolution  ><  That  10,000/. 
be  granted,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets  in  Dublin, 
for  the  year  1824,*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  they  want  with  wide  streets  in  Dub- 
lin. If  the  people  of  London  widened 
their  own  streets,  why  should  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Dublin  do  the  same?  He  saw  here 
a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  interest  of 
the  funded  debt.  Now,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  go  beyond  their  means, 
or  get  in  debt  at  all.  This  must  have 
been  done  by  the  corporation  |  no,  no,  no, 
from  Mr.  Ellis  and  someothers !].  Well, 
he  thought  the  corporation  were  the  only 
people  who  could  have  acted  to  foolishly, 
fioally,  to  call  upon  the  English  people 
to  pay  for  widening  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
exceeded  any  tiling  that  ever  came  to  his 
knowledge.  f^otwithstandini^  all  that 
was  said  about  the  poverty  of  Dubiini  he 


bad  been  informed,  that  witbin  a  short  pe- 
riod two  compoDiee  had  been  ettablbbed  ia 
that  city  with  a  capital  of  2,  or  300,000/. 
each.  If  the  Irish  metropolia  required 
these  improveroenu,  let  those  who  wanted 
them  provide  the  meant ;  but  why  should 
the  people  of  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  be 
taxed  for  this  purpote. 

Mr.  John  Smith  taid,  hit  kon.  friend 
ought  to  have  known,  that  to  much  of  the 
dittrett  which  had  existed  from  time  tr 
time  in  Ireland,  thit  country  bad  been 
instruroentaL  His  boo.  friend  was  con- 
stantly objecting  to  the  votes  for  Ireland, 
but  we  grant  money  for  the  purchase  of 
|>icturet  and  workt  of  art  in  thit  country, 
and  why  thoiild  not  Ireland  have  the  tamo 
advantages?  As  to  the  wideiung  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  he  could  not  say,  whe- 
ther it  was  necessarv  or  not;  but  he  would 
tell  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  had  as  good  a  right  to  public 
money  for  this  purpose  as  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  for  the  making  of  theCldedo- 
nian  canal,  or  for  the  repairing  of  their 
roads.  He  regarded  this  subject  in  jjuite 
a  difierent  light ;  and  the  only  objection 
be  had  to  the  present  vote  was.  Jest  il 
might  be  converted  into  a  job.  He  should 
be  happy  to  see  a  much  more  liberal  and 
extensive  grant  proposed.  England  eweda 
long  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland,  for  daucb 
of  her  present  splendor  and  prosperity  bad 
been  derived  from  the  humiliation  of  Ire« 
land.  Upon  that  subject  he  would  not  now 
enter ;  but  as  an  Englishman,  having  na 
connexion  or  interest  with  Ireland  further 
than  the  dictates  of  hit  own  conscience^ 
he  would  say,  that  if  the  grant  were  infi- 
nitely more  liberal,  it  shoidd  have  his  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Secretary  Per/ said, that  in  addition 
to  the  general  principles,  so  strongly  and 
laudably  urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and  who  had  taken  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
there  were  lo6al  reasons  which  made  it 
necessary  to  ex-tend  the  grant  to  Ireland. 
No  part  of  the  empire  had  suffered  more 
than  Dublin  in  consequence  of  the  remc-r 
val  of  the  pariiament.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment had  always  been  liberal  in  their 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  Dublin, 
and  it  would  ill  become  them  to  be  nig- 
gardly. Let  the  bon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen only  look  at  the  monej  voted  for 
improving  the  avenues  leading  to  tVuife 
House ;  for  the  improvements  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  other  places ;  and  he 
woitkl  find  that  it  was  oidy  jttstioe  to  do 
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the  same  for  Dablin*  All  this  money 
had  been  contributed  by  the  people  of 
Irelandy^as  well  as  of  England  ;  and  if  the 
irish  people  were  to  pay  for  the  local  iai- 
provements  of  London,  be  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  sacrifice  should  not 
be  made  by  the  people  of  England  for  the 
improvement  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  grants  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  allu- 
ded,' by  no  means  justified  the  present 
grant.  He  considered  the  grant  to  West- 
minster Abbey  to  be  very  ill  bestowed, 
especially  as  the  public  were  now  exclu- 
ded from  entering  it,  unless  they  paid  a 
heavy  fee  to  the  Uean  and  Chapter.  No 
grants  had  ever  been  made  to  the  citizens 
of  London  for  the  improvement  of  their 
city. 

■    A  Member, — «•  London     Bridge     to 
wH." 

Mr.  Hume  allowed,  that  150,000/.  had 
been  granted  for  the  purpose ;  but  con- 
tended that  it  made  no  difference  to  his 
argument,  as  he  had  been  one  of  ten 
members  who  opposed  it.  Besides, 
it  was  only  a  payment  to  the  city  out  of 
the  funds  which  it  had  set  aside  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne  for  the  building  of 
new  churches,  and  which  for  the  last 
seventy  years  had  been  diverted  into  the 
publio  exchequer.  The  proposed  grant, 
in  his  opim'ou,  was  perfectly  unjustifiable. 
Sir  'John  Newport  rose  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  diminishing  this  grant.  A 
funded  debt  had  been  created  most  im- 
properly ;  and  now,  instead  of  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  they 
might  raise  an  advantageous  loan,  by 
which  means  a  considerable  saving  might 
be  effected. 

On  the  resolution,  <*  Tliat  16,00M.  be 
granted,  to  defray  the  expense  of  print- 
ing, stationery,  and  other  disbursements 
of  the  chief  and  under  secretaries  offices 
and  departments,  and  other  public  offices 
in  Dublin  Castle,  &c." 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  inquire,  if  the  reform 
which  had  last  year  been  promised  as  to  the 
stationery  department  had  been  carried 
into  effect  ?  \ 

•  Mr.  Ooulburn  was  not  aware  that  any 
promise  had  been  made  to  effect  a  reform, 
or  that  any  refor4n  was  necessary.  For- 
merly, there  were  complaints  that  the 
price  of  the  stationery  was  too  high,  and 
tin  arrangement  had  in  consequence  been 
made  with  the  person  who  held  the  pa- 
tent for  supplying  the  stationery,  that  he 
ihoiild  supply  ii  at  the  Mune  mte  «•  other 
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persons  would  do.  On  his  observing  that 
condition,  the  paper  was  still  supplied  by 
him. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  had  been  understood 
that  the  prices  of  statbnery  in  Ireland 
were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
those  in  England. 

Mr.  Goulourn  replied,  that  the  prices 
could  not  be  brought  down  to  that  level, 
becsuse  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  was  English  paper. 
The  course  now  taken  was  this — a  list  of 

f trices  was  furnished  every  year  from  Eng- 
and,  and  upon  those  prices  10  per  cent 
additional  was  allowed  in  Ireland  to  the 
patentee,  besides  6^  per  cent,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  supplying  the  stationery 
retail,  which  saved  the  expense  to  go>« 
vernment  of  a  separate  establishment. 

SirJ.  Ncxoport  thought  it  more  than 
tjucfttionable  whether  the  Crown  had  the 
power  to  grant. patents  for  the  supply  of 
articles  for  the  public  service.  The  effect 
of  this  system,  which  was  a  remnant  of 
the  monopoly  abuse  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was,  that  we  were  paying  \6\  per 
cent  for  stationery  in  Ireland,  more  than 
we  paid  for  it  in  England.  What  advan- 
tage it  was  to  Ireland  that  the  paper  con- 
sumed there  should  come  from  England* 
he  did  not  well  understand.  If  the  clerks 
in  Ireland  made  shift  to  write  upon  Irish 
paper,  it  would,  be  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
quite  as  welL 

Mr.  Gouibum  said,  the  paper  was  fur- 
nished at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the 
public  could  possibly  be  served.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  asked,  why  persons  in 
the  different  offices  could  not  write  on 
Irish,  instead  of  English  paper.  Now  he 
believed  the  right  hon.  baronet  himself, 
when  he  was  in  office  never  wrote  on  Irish 
paper.  He  was  convinced,  if  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  as  many  letters  to  write 
as  fell  to  his  (Mr.  G.'s)  lot,  he  would  be 
anxious  to  use  English  paper,  on  account 
of  its  superior  smoothness.  He  was  sure 
the  committee  would  agree  with  him,  that 
it  was  true  economy  to  procure  a  good 
article  at  an  advanced  price,  rather  than 
a  bad  one  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  he  had  last 
year  proposed  that  the  printing  of  certain 
public  documents,  should  be  executed  in 
England,  by  which  a  saving  of  %5Q0L 
might  have  been  effected,  the  right  hon* 
secretary  exclaimed  *<  Oh !  how  can  you 
think  of  injuring  Ireland,  by  taking  from 
her  this  branch  of  the  public  printing  ?'* 
NoW|  iie  wished  tolearB>  why  the  nght 
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faon.  secretary  did  not  adopt  the  tame  I  to  publishing  proclamations,  was  adopted 
principle  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  a  great  part  of 
paper?  As  to  the  inferiority  of  the  '  '  * 
paper,  he  would  only  say»  that  if  they 
gave  a  fair  price,  they  would  procure  as 
good  an  article  in  Ireland,  as  they  could 
elsewhere.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  supply  the  go- 
vernment oflBces  of  Ireland  with  paper  ; 
but,  did  not  gentlemen  recollect  that  sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  patent  I  And 
why  should  they  countenance  this  mono* 
poly  in  the  person  of  such  a  roan  as  sir 
Bradley  King?  Could  any  man  place 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that 
the  transactions  which  had  been  brought 
before  parliament,  in  which  this  sir  Brad- 
ley King  had  taken  a  prominent  part, 
were  fair  and  just?  Many  an  individual 
had  been  discharged  from  his  situation, 
who  had  not  done  half  so  much  as  he  had 
been  proved  to  have  done. 

Mr,  Goulbum  said,  that  as  to  the  incon- 
sistency imputed  to  him,  of  having  the 
printing  done  in  Ireland  and  procuring 
the  paper  from  England,  the  printing 
£Ould  be  done,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in 
£ngland  ;  but  the  paper  could  not  be  got 
^o  good  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. If  the  patentee  supplied  the  paper 
as  cheap  as  it  could  be  sot  elsewhere, 
there  was  economy  in  alktwing  him  to 
continue  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  appeared,  from 
papers  which  had  been  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, that  the  public  had  been  defrauded 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  stationery 
department  in  Dublin.  What  was  the 
excuse  which  was  made  on  that  occasion? 
Why,  they  were  told,  that  though  the 
money  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  master 
it  was  totally  without  his  knowledge  that 
the  fraud  was  committed  by  his  servant. 
There  ought  in  his  opinion,  to  be  2,000/. 
struck  from  this  vote,  which  was  paid  in 
the  way  of  commission. 

On  the  resolution,  "  That  6,500/.  be 
granted  to  defray  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing Proclamations,  and  other  matters  of  a 
public  nature,  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and 
pther  newspapers  in  Ireland,  for  the  year 
J824, 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  grant.  He 
(POuld  see  no  reason,  why  a  mode  of  pro- 
mulgating proclamations  should  be  ad- 
opted in  Ireland,  different  from  that  which 
wras  followed  in  this  country.  It  had 
^een  over  and  over  again  stated,  that  the 
^^\^m  porsi)^  JA  IreJondi  vrith  fespect 


the  public  press  in  that  country.  Those 
who  were  thus  bought  over  were  ready  to 
argue  that  black  was  white,  or  wh.'te  was 
black.  It  sometimes  happened,  when 
there  was  not  one  of  those  convenient  in- 
struments in  a  county  in  which  an  out- 
rage—-calline  for  a  proclamation  was 
committed,  that  that  proclamation  scarce- 
ly appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  distur- 
bance, though  it  was  profusely  published 
every  where  else.  Thus  the  charge  to 
the  public  was  increased,  whilst  the  effect 
of  the  proclamation  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed.  He  had  before  shown 
the  absurdity,  partiality,  and  injustice  of 
this  system.  It  was  proper  that  it  should 
be  altered,  and  therefore  he  should  move 
that  the  sum  of  3,250/.  be  substituted  for 
6,500/. 

Mr.  Hutchimon  could  not  conceive 
why  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  call 
for  precisely  the  same  sum  this  year  as  he 
had  done  in  the  last.  What  reasoti  had 
he  to  suppose  that  the  proclamations 
would  be  eoually  numerous  ? 

Mr.  Goulbum  defended  the  grant,  the 
amount  of  which,  he  observed,  was  calcu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  probable  ex- 
penditure. Of  course,  if  there  were  any 
surplus,  it  would  be  accounted  for.  He 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
notices  of  commutation  under  the  tithe 
bill,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  clause  in- 
troduced into  that  bill  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  must 
be  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  had  last  year 
created  an  expense  of  2,000/. ;  so  that, 
taking  this  into  consideration,  the  grant 
was  by  no  means  a  large  one. 

Mr.  S,  Rice  thought,  that  this  explana- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  only 
made  the  matter  worse.  For,  if  6,000/. 
were  enough  notwithstanding  this  addi- 
tional expense  of  2,000/.  which  the  right 
hoa.  gentleman  said  he  had  occasioned, 
how  was  it  that  he  had  required  the  same 
sum  before  that  additional  expense  was 
incurred  i 

Sir  J.  Netoport  was  also  at  a  loss  to 
know  why,  because  this  item  of  expendi- 
ture had  amounted  to  a  certain  sum  in  the 
last  year,  it  was  to  be  estimated  aa 
amounting  to  exactly  the  same  sum  in  the 
present. 

Mr.  Goulbum  observed,  that  if  there 
was  any  surplus  remaining  of  the  grant,  i( 
firould  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Mr,  Sennet  9llud?d  to  soqi^  nbysM 
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that  hid  been  ditco?ered  on  thig  subject 
a  few  y^ars  ago.  It  then  appeared,  that 
these  proclamations  were  given  to  the 
Editors  of  certain  country  papers,  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  them  to  support  the 
tneasures  of  Government ;  although  their 
circulation  was  so  small  as  not  to  render 
the  insertion  at  all  advantageous  to  the 
public.  Why  not  confine  the  publication 
of  the  proclamations  to  the  Gasette,  as  in 
Xhw  country* 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  the  proclama- 
tions in  question  were  frequently  inserted 
to  fill  up  the  country  papers,  without 
beihg  paid  for  by  government. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  country  pa^ 
pers  did  not  want  money  for  the  mser- 
tion  of  the  proclamations,  why  vote  this 
grant  ? 

The  committee  divided:  for  the  Amend- 
ment 27*    Against  it,  51. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Althorp,  vise.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Allen,  J.  H.  Palmer  C.  F. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G.  Faraell,  sir  H. 

Calcraft,  J.  Robarts,  G. 

Calvert,  C.  Rumbold,  C. 

DuncannoD,  vise.  Rice,  S. 

Evans,  W.  Rickford,  W, 

Hamilton,  lord  A.  Robinson,  sir  G. 

Hobhouse,  J..  C.  Smith,  J, 

Hume,  J.  Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hutchinson,  hon.C.  H.    Webb,  Ed. 

James,  W.  Wood,  alderman. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 

Leader,  %,  «^"»- 

Monck,J.  B.  Gordon,  R. 


On  the  resolution,  « That  27,000/.  be 
sranted,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
rolice  and  Watch  Establishments  of  Dub- 
Jin,  for  the  year  1824,'* 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  observed,  that  the 
Dublin  aldermen,  who  received  salaries 
for  attending  at  the  Police  offices  as  jus- 
tices, '  did  not  devote  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  those  offices,  but  carried  on  bu- 
siness in  Dublin. 

Mr.  T.  Ellis  defended  the  aldermen. 
He  said,  that  the  barristers,  who  were  also 
justices,  gave  as  much  of  their  time  as 
was  necessary,  to  the  business  of  the  po- 
lice offices. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  member  for  Dublin  was  the  best  pos- 
sible judge  of  the  mode  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  public  officer.  That  hon.  mem- 
ber received  an  enormous  salary,  for  act- 
ing as  master  in  Chancery  in  Dublin— an 
office  supposed  to  have  responsible  and 
jfffaiooB  duties  attached  to  it,  untiJi  to  the 


surprise  of  every  body,  the  hon.  member 
had  entered  that  House.    He  would  wish 
to  put  a  question  to  the  hon.  gentleman* 
Had  he  any  duties  to  perform  as  master 
in  Chsncery  ?     If  he  had  not,  how  could 
he  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  take  a  large 
sum  of  the  public  money  every  year  for 
doing  nothing  i    If  he  had  duties  to  per* 
form  in  his  office  in  Dublin,  what  brought 
him  into  that  House  ?    How  could  he  with 
propriety  remain  during  the  session  in 
London,  when  he  ought  to  be  attending 
to  the  business  of  his  office  in  Dublin  ? 
With  respect  to  the  corporation  of  Dub- 
lin, and  the  aldermen  of  that  body,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  that  he  or  any  other 
person  on  earth  could  feel  any  thing  but 
profound  respect  for  them;  but,  was  h 
not  somewhat  disparaging  to  their  dignity 
to  see  those  worthy  aldermen  take  pay  for 
performing  certain  duties,  whilst  the  alder- 
men of  London  discharged  similar  dutiea 
as  zealously  and  actively,  without  ever 
thinking  of  fee  or  salary  i    Were  the  cor- 
poration  of  Dublin  to  be  considered  a  bep^- 
garly  set,  meanly  receiving  money  rar 
doing  certain  acts,  which  the  corporation 
of  London  did  as  efficiently  without  any 
charge  to  the  public  ?     God  forbid !    H!e 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would    free    the  corporation  of 
Dublin  from  this  embarrassment,  aiid  do 
away   with  a  pecuniary    reward,   which 
must  be  not  less  injurious  to  their  dignity^ 
than  it  must  be  unpleasant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  body. 

Mr.  Ellis  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the 
corporation.  There  were  but  a  few  alder- 
men who  received  salaries  as  police  ma- 
gistrates. The  great  body  of  the  aldermen 
did  not  receive  salaries. 

On  the  resolution,  <' Thst  19,93a/.  9s.2ii/ 
I  be  granted,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
linen   board    of  Ireland,    for    the   year 
1824," 

Sir  H.  Pamell  said,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  numerous  laws  for  regulatmg  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. There  were  upwards  of  three 
hundred  regulations  for  the  managing  of 
the  making,  packing,  and^sellingofyarn  and 
linen.  Similar  laws  had  existed  in  Scot- 
land, but  were  repealed  last  year;  and  every 
one  concerned  in  the  Scotch  manufacture, 
allowed  that  the  repeal  had  been  attended 
with  advantage  to  the  trade.  These  nu- 
merous laws  were  not  only  attended  with 
vexation  to  the  weavers  and  spinners,  but 
were  the  source  of  frauds  being  practised 
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jiyiaipectorfandseftl-oiaiters.  They  were 
the  cause  of  the  linen  manufacture  not  be- 
ing extended  to  the  South  of  Ireland;  for 
the  numerous  penalties  deterred  strangers 
from  exposing  themselves  to  their 
operation.  Much  more  would  be  done  to- 
wards establishing  this  trade  in  the  south, 
by  repealing  all  these  laws,  than  by  the 
continuance  of  the  bounties. 

Mr.  Snriue  Rice  was  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
cases  ot  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  not 
analogous,  lie  strongly  urged  the  new 
modelling  of  the  Linen  Board. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  linen  trsdc  was 
carried  on  in  Scotland  exactly  in  the  same 
way  at  in  Ireland;  that  the  weavers  lived 
over  the  country  ;  that  the  laws  about  aeal- 
maaterSy  inspectors,  and  roaking-up  yarn 
BMhd  linen,  bad  been  exactly  the  same  in 
Scotland  as  they  are  in  Ireland ;  and  chat 
4lie  greatest  advantages  luid  been  derived 
fivHn  the  repeal  of  those  lawa.  There 
•wai  no  second  opinion  ou  the  subject  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  DauisoH  conteiidetl,  that  the  pur- 
•chasers  of  linen  in  Ireland  were  perfectly 
aatistied  with  the  laws :  and  that,  as  the 
weaving  was  carried  on  by  poor  people, 
there  would  be  endless  frauds,  were  it  not 
for  the  inspection  and  measuring  of  the 
'  linen. 

Sir  G.  Hili  referred  to  the  report  of  tlie 
iileot  committee  of  1822,  which  expressed 
.cn  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  these 
laws.  He  denied  that  the  repeal  of  the 
bounties  would  injure  the  Irish  trade. 
'  Mr.  Vese^  Fitzgerald  animadverted 
strongly  upon  the  observations  of  the  last 

riker  upon  the  bounties,  and  justified 
laws  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
the  trade.  He,  however,  fully  agreed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  some  alteration  ia  the 
constitution  of  the  Linen  Board.  He 
strongly  objected  to  the  opinions  of  the 
hon.  baronet  (sir  H.  Parnell)  concerning 
the  repeal  of  the  bounties. 

Sir  John  Newport  urged  the  necessity 
cf  making  the  Linen  Board  a  more  efficient 
-body. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  many  vexatious  and  useless 
regulations  which  fettered  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland.  He  could  not  feel  at  all  satis- 
fied with  the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. He  wondered  how  any  trade  could 
have  prospered  under  these  regulations. 

•  This  code  of  laws  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence for  a  century,  had  been  varied 
almost  every  ten  years,  thus  keeping  the 

I  trade  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty. 


He  beliered  that  no  re^latioa  cculd 
exist  without  a  corresponding  injnrj  and 
that  every  sound  view  of  this  important 
branch  of  industry  called  for  the  repeal  of 
all  the  regulating  laws.  The  case  of 
Scotland  was  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  case  of  Ireland  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  successful  than  the  measure  of 
last  session,  for  repealing  all  the  ^otch 
Linen  laws  liad  been.  All  parties  agreed 
in  this,  both  buyers  and  sellers  s  and  if 
the  same  course  were  pursued  in  respect 
to  the  Irish  laws,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
attended  with  the  ssme  eifect. 

Sir  H.  ParntU  begged  to  asstire  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  V,  Fitzgerakl),  that  he 
had  not  formed  his  opinions  QVM>ut  the 
Linen  bounties,  merely  upon  theory.  He 
believed  that  all  the  acknowledged  gene- 
ral principles  of  trade  could  be  sustained 
by  reference  to  &cts  and  experience.  Bj 
such  a  reference  he  was  ready  to  con- 
tend, that  the  bounties  could  not  do  what 
the  advocates  of  them  said  they  would 
do  ;  nsmely,  increase  the  employment  of 
the  people*  The  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple could  not  be  increased  withoiu  an  in- 
crease of  capital.  But  how  would  the 
bounties  increase  capital  ?  The  fact  was, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  bounties  brought 
capital  into  employment  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  to  make  linen,  they  would  take 
it  from  some  other  occupation,  and  thus 
throw  as  many  people  out  of  employ  in 
one  way,  as  they  gave  employment  to 
in  another.  The  justification  which 
had  been  set  up  for  the  linen  laws  by 
the  member  for  Derry  (Mr.  Dawson), 
that  they  were  necessary  to  prevent 
frauds,  was  the  same  that  had  been  regu- 
larly advanced  in  support  of  the  policy 
of  all  regulating  laws.  It  was  right  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  weavers  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  buyers ;  but  he 
could  not  approve  of  so  many  penal  regu- 
lations. This  doctrine  of  protecting  pur»- 
chasers  was  founded  on  the  mistaken 
views  of  the  motives  that  influenced  all 
men  who  depended  upon  their  industry 
for  their  bread.  The  necessity  of  secur* 
ing  purchasers,  was  a  certain  inducement 
to  fairness  and  honesty,  and  was  quite  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  all  frauds. 
Purchasers  had  it  always  in  tbehr  poweir 
to  protect  themselves  against  dishonesty  ; 
and  no  better  course  could  be  taken  by 
the  legislature  than  leaving  every  thing 
upon  the  wholesome  saying  of  ^  caveat 
emptor.'* 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  tt^ 
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.  LiNBN  Bounties.]  Mr.  A^ar  EUu 
pretented  a  petitioQ  from  Tipperary, 
agaiDst  iLe  proposed  plan  for  taking  away 
the  Bounties  upon  Linen.  Seeing  the 
chi^ncellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  hia  piace^ 
he  wished  to  ask  .him  whether  it  was  fM>t 
possible  to  defer  the  measure  in  contem- 
platiotf  for  ten  years  ?  Nobody  was  more 
m  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of  trade  than 
he  was  ;  but  there  was  an  obvious  difev* 
ence  between  the  situation  of  England 
and  Ireland,,  and  in  legislating  for  both 
countries  that  difference  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  There  was  little  or  no  capi» 
tal  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  slightest  check  to- 
the  coarse  linen  trade  would  be  fatal 
to  it»  in  its  present  comparatively  infaot 
atate. 

The  ChanciUor  of  the  Exchequerrei^Xiedy 
that  if  he  could  persuade  himself,  that  the 
course  recommended  would  promote  the 
real  welfare  of  Ireland,  he  should  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  a  rigid  adherence  to 
sound  principles  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  could  not,  however,  bring  himself  to 
believe,  tliat  any  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  government  in  dealing  with  these  boun- 
ties would  be  productive  of  advantage  to 
Ireland.  The  announcement  of  the  inten- 
tion of  ministers  in  this  respect  might 
have  produced  some  alarm  and  inconve- 
nience ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
was  more  likely  ultimately  to  prejudice 
the  extension  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ire- 
land, than  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
bounties.  His  proposition  was,  that  they 
should  be  reduced  gradually,  at  the  rate 
of  one  fifth  every  year ;  thus  accommodat- 
ing his  plan,  in  a  degree,  to  the  wishes  of 
the-  petitioners.  The  reduction  was 
to  commence  in  January  1825. 

.  Mr.  Agar  Ellis  observed,  that  what  was 
contemplated,  was  rather  a  hard  measure 
upon  the  Soutb  of  Ireland.  In  the  north, 
the  bounty  had  operated  for  thirty  years, 
and  had  been  most  beneficial  ;  and  it 
was  still  required  in  the  South,  to 
encourage'  a  growing  manufacture. 

•  Sir  John  Netoport  objected  to  any  thing 
Hk^  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  bounties* 
They  ought  to  be  preserved  as  long  as 
possible. 

•  Mr.  Hutchtniofi  called  the  attenttoi^  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
strong  impression  made  l^  this  measare 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  Ck)rk.     Those 
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hitherto  eonnected  with  govenM&ent^  aoA 
DM>st  anxious  to  support  its  measures, 
were  alarmed  at  the  proposition,  and  de» 
iermined  to  resist  it.  The  bounty  had 
been  extremely  beneficial  iiv  fostering  an 
infant  manufacture;  the  partial  success 
of  which  had  spread  comfort,  though  not 
prosperity,  through  a  district,sformerly  the 
scene  of  much  disturbance. 

Sir  JL  Fergusson  trusted,  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Excliequer  would  perseyero 
in  his  intention  with  respect  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  bounties.  The  manufactu* 
rers  of  Scotland  were  persuaded  that  die 
linen  trade  could  support  itself  withoull 
the  boOAties. 

Mr.  Calcrqfl  said,  that  in  Scotland  ibe 
manufacturers  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  df 
the  bounty  so  long,  tiiat  they  were  now: 
out  of  danger ;  but  the  question  was,  had 
not  the  bounty  contributed  to  the  placing 
them  in  that  state  ?  How  long  had  thai 
manufacturers  of  Scotland  been  io  such  m 
state,  that  they  could  disregard  She 
botmty  ?  Bounties,  no  doubt,  were  bad 
in  principle ;  but,  when  persons  hid 
been  induced,  under  the  faith  of  them,  to 
invest  their  capital  in  an  infant  manufao' 
ture— >when,  by  means  of  the  manufae-* 
ture  sa  encouraged,  districts  had  beenf 
preserved  in  tranquillity  in  the  midst  cf 
disturbed  counties,  and  when  it  was  most 
important  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  to 
provide,  even  at  some  expense,  for  the 
occupation  of  its  large  population,  it  wae 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  they 
should  reped  them  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  F.  Fiixperald  said,  that  the  sim« 
porters  pf  the  bounty  did  not  contend  for 
Its  indefinite  continuance,  but  for  its  con- 
tinuance at  the  present  time,  on  account 
of  the  infant  state  of  the  trade,  and  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  part 
of  Ireland  where  it  was  fostered. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

WiKB  Duties.]  Mr.  T.  Wilson  pre* 
sented  a  petition  from  the  importers  and 
dealers,  praying  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Duties  on  Wine.  In  doing  so,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  move  at 
ril  in  the  question  during  the  present 
session;  because,  from  the  uncertainty 
prevailing;  on  the  subject,  no  business  at 
all  waa  doing  in  this  commodity  ? 

iMr.  FFamf  said,  he  did  not  ask  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  look  at 
the  subjetiT  with  a  view  to  any  relief  to 
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the  coniumer,  but  be  be^ed  him  to  con- 
sider, whether,  from  a  reduclion  of  the 
mte  of  duty,  he  might  not  fairly  expect, 
through  an  increased  consumption,  a 
benefit  to  the  revenue  ?  The  increase  of 
the  rate  of  duty,  it  was  well  known,  had 
actually  lessened  the  revenue ;  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  was  greater  in  1801,  with 
the  lower,  than  it  now  was  with  the  higher 
duty.  He  wished  also  to  ask  whether  the 
right  hon.  the  Master  of  the  Mint  was  dis* 
posed  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  com- 
nittee  on  foreign  trade  ? 

The  Chanceuor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
Uiat  by  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  he  was  placed  in  the 
dUScuIt  situation  of  having  his  silence  and 
Ilia  declarations  alike  misconstrued*  If, 
however,  there  had  been  any  inconve- 
nience resulting  to  the  trade  from  the  ex- 
pectations existing  respecting  the  remission 
€f  the  Wine  duties,  he  could  say  that  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  that  trade  had  gratui- 
tously and  entirely  brought  the  inconveni* 
ence  on  themselves.  Nothing  which  he  had 
aaid  in  that  House,  nor  in  his  communica- 
tion with  those  gentlemen,  from  whom  he 
bad  derived  most  valuable  information, 
could  have  justified  an  expectation  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  taken  up  by  him,  at 
least  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  had,  it 
was  true,  never  disguised  the  opinion 
which  he  entertained,  that  the  productive- 
ncM  of  the  duties  was  not  commensurate 
with  the  ratp  of  them,  and  that  therefore 
a  prim&  facie  case  was  made  out,  why  those 
duties  should  be  reduced  ;  but  he  bad 
always  persevered  in  reserving  the  ex* 
pression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  fit  time 
for  altering  them.  It  was  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  touching  these  duties, 
they  were  affecting  a  very  material  branch 
of  revenue ;  and  though  in  time  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  might  make  up  the 
loss  to  the  revenue,  there  was  no  doubt, 
that,  from  the  allowance  that  would  be 
necessarily  made  on  stock  in  hand,  there 
would  be,  for  the  time,  a  considerable 
loss.  At  that  moment,  therefore,  when 
they  were  dealing  with  other  branches  of 
the  revenue,  and  making,  in  various  ways, 
a  considerable  sacrifice,  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  withholding  any  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Go- 
vernment could  not  do  every  thing  at 
once ;  and  even  if  they  could  suffer  the 
loss  arising  to  the  revenue,  it  would  not 
be  desirable,  by  so  general  a  change,  to 
throw  all  trade  into  confusion. 
Mr.  fVallace  said,  that  if  the  subject 
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were  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
trade,  it  would,  of  course,  occupy  itself 
with  the  subject.    But  he  begged  to  alate, 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  it  could  do 
so  in  the  present  session ;   as  the  commit- 
tee was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
several   points    affecting    eeneral    trade^ 
which  would  fully  occupy  its  attention* 
Ordered  to  be  printeo. 

Silk  Trade.]  Mr.  FtMoell  Buxton 
presented  a  netiiion  from  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  where  there  was  the 
most  condensed  population  employed  m 
manufactures— the  parish  of  Bethnal- 
green.  That  parish  contained  50,000 
people,  dependent  on  the  silk  manufac- 
ture for  support.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  7»000  persons  all  housekeepers,  who 
stated  that  they  apprehended  their  entire 
ruin  from  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions 
OM  the  importation  of  Foreign  silks.  They 
expressea  themselves  in  temperate  lan<- 
g^age,  thanked  the  House  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  postpone-' 
ment  of  the  day  of  their  destruction  till 
1826,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  further 
postponed  till  1 829* 

Mr.  Cakrafi  presented  a  petition  from 
the  retail  nik  dealers  of  Westminster, 
praying  that  their  claims  for  compensation 
might  be  considered.      These  petitioners 
stood  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  hardship^ 
and  he  trusted  their  claims  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite.      Most    of    these    retail 
dealers  had  large  pieces  of  silk  on  band^ 
to  the  extent  of  160,  170,  or  180  yards, 
from  which  what  was  technically  called 
the  fag-end,    consisting   of  a  piece  of 
two  or  three  inches  appended  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  silk,  had  been  cut,  as  a 
pattern  to  show  their  customers.      Now, 
whatever  might  be  the  dimensions  or  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  silk,  if  a  small  portion 
at  the  fagg-end  were  cut  off  in  this  way, 
the  whole  was  considered  as  a  cut  piecer 
and   the  holder  was   consequently    pre** 
cluded  from  availing  himself  of  the  draw- 
back to  which  he  was  entitled  for  uncut 
pieces  of  silk.      In  many  cases,   retail 
traders  would  not,  from  this  cause,  receive 
one-fourth  of  the  allowance  to  which  they 
were  equitably  entitled.    The  only  answer' 
which  nad  been  urged  against  granting* 
compensation  to  the  petitioners  was,  that^ 
it  was  not  usual  to  make  allowances  to  re- 
tail dealers,  but  it  should  be  recollected^^ 
that  it  was  competent    to    these  retail* 
dealers  to  deliver  thei^  goods  .into  Xh^ 
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ivarebouse  and  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
that  portion  of  silk  which  was  uncut. 
>The  hoD.  member  for  Coventry  had,  with 
his  accustomed  zeal  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  obtained  a 
•compensation  for  the  holders  of  such  a 
piece  of  ribbon  as  he  (Mr*  C.)  now  held 
jn  his  band,  consisting  of  18  yar^  at  2<2. 
a  yard.  Now,  if  the  holders  of  a  piece 
-of  ribbon  of  18  yards,  of  the  value  of  35. 
Iiad  been  considered  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance, surely  the  holders  of  pieces  of  silk 
of  the  value  of  10/.  or  151.  ought  not 
to  be  precluded  from  compensation, 
merely  because  a  small  portion  at  the 
fag-end  had  been  cut  off  by  way  of  pat- 
tern. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  that,  as  the  House  was  shortly 
going  into  the  committee  on  the  silk 
trade,  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  for  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hohhouse  said*  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  that  part  of  his  constituents 
interested  m  this  measure,  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  Be  begeed  to 
observe  that,  up  to  Friday  last,  tne  pe- 
titioners were  wholly  unaware  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  would  have  such  an 
operation.  They  were  anxious  that  the 
wtiole  subject  should  be  discussed,  and  he 
was  quite  sure,  that  when  that  discussion 
took  place,  the  right  hon.  ffeotleman 
would  see  the  fairness  of  their  claims, 
and  be  re^y  to  accede  to  them.  As  two 
classes  of  traders  had  received  compen- 
sation, it  would  be  extremely  hard  on 
these  petitioners,  if  an  allowance  were  not 
exttnaed  to  them.  He  approved  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  the 
claims  of  these  petitioners  justly  entitled 
t»the  eoui table  consideration  of  the  chan- 
cellor or  the  Exchequer. 
•  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
^  <  The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  Silk- trade  bill,  and 
counsel  were  called  ip,  and*heard  at  the 
bar,  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison  opened  their  case.  He 
recited  the  various  acts  of  parliament  by 
which  the  trade  had,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  regulated  and  maintained 
that  the  present  was  not  a  proper  period 
for  altering  the  laws  by  which  th«  silk 
manufacture  was  protected,  because  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  possessed 
oonaof  the  advantages  which  were  essen-' 
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tially  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In  the 
6rst  place,  labour  was  not  free  from  re- 
striction  in  this  country :  the  committee 
were  aware,  that  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  last  session  to  repeal  the  ISth 
Geo  3rd.  c  68,  had  not  been  successful* 
and  that  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
silk  manufacture  was  consequently  still 
confined  to  a  particular  district.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  France,  for,  io  theyear  1786, 
the  regulations  of  a  similar  description  at 
Lyons  were  repealed,  and  labour  was 
now  subject  to  no  restrictions  in  that 
country.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
English  manufacturer  would  be  wholly 
unable  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 
He  humbly  submitted,  on  the  part,  of 
bis  clients,  that  some  protection  was  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  throvi'stcrs,  that 
they  might  not  be  left  at' the  mercy  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  material  whicti 
they  required  in  their  manufactures. .  It 
was  generally  admitted,  that  our  mills 
were  superior  to  those  in  Italy,  and  yet 
such  was  the  difference  of  the  price  of 
labour  between  the  two  countries,  that 
the  article  which  it  would  cost  eight  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  to  produce  in  this 
country,  the  Italians  could  furnish  for 
four.  Now,  France  grew  the  article, 
and  she  could  come  mto  this  country, 
purchase  Bengal  silk,  carry  it  duty  free 
to  Italy,  and  change  it  into  organzinei  and 
actually  place  it  in  the  loom  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  cheaper  than  Eneland.  The 
question,  then,  to  be  considered  was  thisr^ 
would  the  material  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  under  the  new :  re- 
gulations, upon  such  terms  as  would  en- 
able him  to  meet  the  competition  whioh 
would  be  opposed  to  him  ?  He  submitted 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  throwsters  were  entitled  to  some  pro- 
tection, until  such  time  as  the  improve- 
oient  in  our  manufactures  would ,  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  ari- 
sing from  the  low  rate  of  labour  m  other 
countries.  He ,  would  beg .  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  examined  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  stated,  that  he 
had  been  at  Lyons,  and  had  there  seen 
a  machine,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
manufacture  of  the  article,  and  on  his 
return  to  this  country  it  obtained  the 
approbation  of  many  persons  in  the  trade, 
and  shortly  afier  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  improvement.  Considerable  ef-. 
forts  were  since  made  to  increase  the  use 
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had  b\i^cn  instructed  lo  solicit  their  serious 
attention.— The  learned  gentleman  then 
withdrew  from  the  bar. 

The  five  first  clauses  of  the  silk-trade 
bill  were  then  read  and  agreed  to,  without 
aoy  aaiendments. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  then 
infprnied  the  committee,  that  the  next 
clause  was  that  to  which  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  member  for  Wareham 
particularly  adverted.  The  clause  was 
as  follows : — **  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
bring  and  deposit,  on  or  before  the  said 
5^5 til  day  of  March,  1824*,  in  any  ware- 
house to  be  approved  of  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Customs,  any  raw  silk,  or  any 
thrown  silk,  on  which  the  duties  of  Cus- 
toms shall  have  been  paid  ( not  being  less 
in  quantity  than  three  hundred  pounds 
ifeight),  there  to  be  kept  and  received  in 
such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of 
Customs  shall  direct,  until  after  the  said 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  1824."  Such 
was  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stood.  The  committee  therefore  perceiv- 
edg .  tl^at  there  was  no  specific  provision 
between  cut  and  uncut  <;oods,  and  that 
DO  quantity  under  SOOlbs.  weight  would  be 
received.  He  had  already  stated  it  to  be 
his  view  of  the  Question,  tliat  some  distinct 
line  should  be  drawn,  and  his  original  im- 
pression was,  that  the  natural  line  should 
be,  to  confine  the  bounty  or  draw-back  to 
uncut  silk  gopds.  He  felt,  however,  that 
any  such  line  of  distinction  would  be  ac- 
companied with  difficulties.  Amongst  these 
he  admitted  the  case  put  by  the  hou. 
viember  for  Wareham,  namely,  that  pieces 
of  silk  large  in  quantity  were  cut,  but 
merely  cut  for  the  exhibiting  of  patterns 
and  not  for  sale.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  words  into  the 
clause  that  he  had  read  to  meet  that  case; 
and  in  expressing  his  willingness  to  pro- 
vide for  that  case,  he  trusted  that  the 
House  and  tlie  parties  interested  would 
admit,  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  reason 
and  fairness  claimed.  If  the  draw  backs 
were  to  be  granted  on  every  piece  of 
goods  merely  because  it  amounted  to 
loirty  ^rds,  the  committee  must  feel  that 
the  pnnciple  would  go  further.  On  pieces 
cut  for  sale,  no  matter  what  number  of 
yards,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
dealer  had  already  sold  at  a  profit.  In 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  every  case, 
the  reasonable  course  was,  to  adopt  some 
definite  principle.  Acting  upon  that  im- 
l^esdoDi  he  iSad  no  objection  that  after 
■   .     .  '      ■     '  .■      f 


ihcAvords  ^'  three  hundred  poimds  weigiu,": 
iu  the  clause  recited,  there  should  he  in- 
troduced the  worils  '*  and  in  entire  pieces, 
or  such  as  have  been  only  cut  for  exhi- 
biting patterns  therqof." 

Mr.  Caigrqft  expressed  his  satis(kctiQn. 
at  the  very  frank  oianner  jn  which  the; 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  met  the 
objection  to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  when; 
he  presented  the  petition  from  the  Qier-. 
cers  of  Westminster  that  evening.  That 
attention  and  promptitude  were  in  unison, 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  general 
conduct  whenever  tlie  interests  of  any 
part  of  the  community  were  concerned,' 
and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon 
him.  He,  therefore,  did  not  despair,  thati 
having  gone .  so  far  to  relieve  the  great 
body  of  the  trade  in  question,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  proceed  a  step  f^r- 
ther.  If  he  would  grant  the  drawback  to' 
cut  pieces  of  silk  of  thirty  yards, -he  would 
afford  great  relief  to  the  dealers,  and  by: 
so  doing  put  an  end  to  every  complaint. 

Mr.  IVallacc  apprehended,  that  if  th& 
committee  once  departed  from  the  definite 
principle,  as  laid  down  in  the  suggesUon, 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  namely,  to  limit 
the  drawback  to  pieces  uncut,  or  such  aa 
were  cut  merely  for  the  exhibiting  of  pat- 
terns, a  very  undue  preference  would  b^ 
given  to  the  dealer  in  Londout  and  denied 
to  the  dealer  in  the  country.  With  th« 
latter  description,  the  stock  on  hand  con- 
sisted of  cut  pieces  under  thirty  yards} 
and  on  what  principle  could  relief,  if  af- 
forded to  the  London  mercer,  be  denied 
to  them?  The  best  principle  was,  to  re- 
fuse the  bounties  altogether  to  pieces  cut 
fbr  the  purposes  of  sale. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  hoped,  that  the 
relief  would  be  general,  and  extend  to  tho 
whole  of  the  retail  trade,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  He  suggested  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  tho 
practice  of  the  silk  trade  to  get  pieces  cut 
from  the  loom,  and  that,  as  the  provisioa 
now  stood,  the  relief  of  drawbacks  would 
not  be  applicable  to  such  pieces. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  adverted  to 
the  exaggerated  impression  that  had  been 
circulated  abroad  with  respect  to  the  a- 
mount  of  these  drawbacks.  It  had  bopn 
stated  most  erroneously  at  a  million.  ^  Ha 
had  been  informed  by  a  very  eminon^ 

Eerspn  in  the  silk  line,  on  whose  veracity 
e  could  repose  the  fuU^t  confidence* 
that  it  would  not  exceed  from  ^,000/. 
to  290,000/.  Indeed,  he  believed  be  migh^ 
take  upon  t^myelf  to  say,  th^t  u  the  itllpwr 
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dhiwback  to  inch  piecei  at  had' only  been 
cut  for  exhibiting  the  patterns  thereof, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing words,  *<  or  to  pieces,  being  cot, 
of  not  less  than  thirty  vards  in  length./' 

Mr,  Baring  professeid  himself  at  a  lots 
to  comprehend  what  the  hen.  member  for 
Weymouth  meant  by  advising  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer  to  make  a  stand. 
The  only  object  which  any  man  could 
have  in  view  on  this  subject  was,  to^endea- 
vour  to  do  his  duty  to  all  parties  concer- 
ned.  With  respect  to  cut  pieces,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  country  dealer  consisted 
of  cut  pieces.    *  And  where   would    be 
the  greater  difficulty  of  making  a  return 
of  the  duty  on  cut  pieces  of  thirtv  yards 
in  length,  when  sent  to  the  warehouses, 
than  on  whole  pieces?    To  limit  the  mea- 
sure to  cut  pieces  of  that  length  would 
exclude  all  scraps,  remnants,  &c    He 
hoped  the  right   hon.  gentleman  would 
not  adhere  so  rigidly  to  his  principles  as 
t^  deny  this  concession.    He  strongly  re- 
commended also,  that  the  valuation  of  the 
duty  to  be  allowed  at  drawback  might 
take  place  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers  in 
silk.    The  country  dealers  declared  tliat 
i()othing  could  be  more  eaty  than  for  the 
excise  officers  in  the  diffisrent  towns  to  take 
the  stock  of  the  dealers  in  silk  at  their  re- 
spective shops.    Such  a  proceeding  would 
save  much  of  the  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence that  must  result  from  sending  the 
goods  to  the  warehouses. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  paramount  difficulty  in  this  case 
had  been,  to  carry  the  principle  into  effect 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to 
the  dealers.    If  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman    were   adopted,  ,  government 
would  be  obliged  to  send  Custom-house 
officers  to  every  town  io  the  kingdom, 
and  heaven  knew  where  they   were   to 
find  them?     9fficers  had  been  sent  to 
Nottingham,  because  the  silk- manufacture 
was  carried  on  there,  and  they  had  also 
been  stationed, at  all  the  sea-ports.     Per- 
sons, therefore,  who  were  included  in  his 
amendment,  would  naturally    find    their 
way  to  the  officers  at  the  nearest  station. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  it  was 
quite  dear  that  4he  further  the  principle 
of  ^emittinff  duty  was  pushed,  the  more 
would  the  difficulties  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure into  execution  be  multiplied.    He 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 
Mr.  Philips  tupported  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  it.  Smiih  expressed  his  doiditt^ 
how  fax  it  would  be  practicable  to  ascer^- 
tab  that  pieces  professing  to  be  cut  mere- 
ly for  Exhibiting  patterns,  had  not  been 
cut  for  tale. 

Mr.  Herrifii  observed,  that  in  the  first! 
place  there  was  the  declaration  of   the 
dealer ;  from  which,  if  doubted,    there, 
would  be  an  appeal  to  the  officer.    But 
the  fact  was,  that  the  general  length  of 
the  pieces  was  well  known.    If  the  arnen^- , 
meni'  were  adopted,  every  piece  must  be 
measured,  which  would  be  productive  oif. 
the  greatest  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
.  Mr.  Calcrqft  remarked,  that  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  would  be  on  the  part, 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods.    If  he  thought, 
they  would  not  be  compensated  by  the 
allowance,  he  would  not  undergo  them. 

The  Committee  divided,  for  tha! 
Amendment  SO ;  Against  it  76 :  Major-, 
ity  46. 

On  the  clause  being  read  which  fixed 
the  5th  Jul^r,  1826,  as  the  period  at  which 
the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign silks  was  to  cease, 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
tay  a  few  parting  wordt.    The  committea 
had   heard,   in   a  speech  from  countel, 
which  to  him  teemea  to  be  mott  tatisfac- 
tory  and  impressive,   although   he   was 
sorry  to  observe  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  produced  much  effect  on  tne  com*, 
mittee,  that  the  manufacturers  were  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  period   at 
which  the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers was  to  be  admitted  was  much 
too  early.     With  a  view  of  recording  hia 
opinion,'  rather  than  with  any  hope   of 
inducing  the  committee  to  adopt  his  pro- 
position, he  should  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  substitute  <*  the  fifth  of  July 
1829,"  for  the  words,  <*  the  fifth  of  July 
1826 ;"  thereby  complying  with  the  wish 
expressed  to  that  House  by  a  number  of 
petitioners  on  the  subject.     Even  suppos* 
ing  the  measure  a  right  one,  those  who 
were   deeply  interested  in  it  conceived 
that  five  years  were  indispensable  to  ena- 
ble them  to  meet  (if  meet  thev  could), 
the   competition  with  which  tbey  were 
threatened.    With  regard  to  the  policy  of 
choosing  the  silk  trade  as  thtt  on  which 
this  first  experiment  of  liberal  commercial 
policy  was  to  b8  tried,  he  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  it  seemed  somewhat  ex« 
traordinary,  while  the  linen  and  woollen 
and  other  "trades  were  allowed  to  remain 
untouched,  that  his  majesty's  government 
should  telccti  for  the  purpose  of  making 


ifikee  had  ddubtf  at  to  ikfae  pdaiibiiily  of 
-maintaining  a  conpetition  with  the  French, 
^ey  were  all  rtedy  and  willing  to  make  the 
^trial  at  the  time  ateisned  by  government, 
approving  as  they  did  of  the  principle  upon 
-which  the  measure  was  founded.  He 
^as  also  desirous  to  allude  to  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  silk  trade  in  Man- 
chester, where  there  existed  as  sound  a 
-knowledge  upon  such  subjects  as  in  any 
]>art  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  stated  by 
those  persons  in  themost  distinct  manner, 
that  they  approved  of  the  reduction  of  the 
^duties alluded to,btttfelta]iTelyalarm at  the 
opposition  which  themeasure might  eiicoun- 
ter  in  psrliament.  They  moreover impres- 
"Sed  upon  government  the  importance  of 
-persevering  in  it,  as  a  measure  fraught  with 
the  most  Voided  advantages  to  the  ailk 
trade  of  this  country.  These  facts,  he 
submitted,  were  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  objections  among  the  trade  were  not  so 
•general  as  the  hon.  gentleman  would  seem 
•to  insinuate.  As  to  the  duty  on  organ- 
Bine,J)e  would  allow  that  it  was  higher  than 
msM  consistent  with  the  principle  applied 
to  the  dtttr  on  raw  silk ;  but,  whatever 
alarm  might  be  felt  in  this  country,  he 
understood  that  the  manufscturers  in 
IFrance  were  still  more  alarmed,  when 
they  considered  tba  advantage  which  the 
adoption  of  this  free  principle  was  likely 
to  aAyvd  the  British  mannfactorer  4n  the 
foreign  markets.  He  did  not  mean  to 
aay,  that  the  alarm  was  well  foiioded  on 
the  part  of  France :  it  might  or  it  might 
hot,  but  the  existence  of  it  wtas  a  proof 
of  the  different  opinions  entertained  on 
the  subject  at  least. 

-  Mr.  Baring  repeated,  that  those  who 
consented  to  the  measin-e  were  mided  by 
a  desire  for  the  present  bounties. 

Mr.  Potoell  Buxton  said,  he  was  ready 
to  take  his  share  of  the  obloquy  which 
tnight  atfacch  to  those  who  opposed  the 
present  roeflsure.  In  the  reply  of  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
<)uer,  he  had  not  heard  one  word  as  to  the 
essential  point,  whetlier  the  period  was  to 
be  postponed  from  the  year  18S6  to  the 
year  1829  or  not.  He  looked  at  this 
t]aestion  principally  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  who 
Were  the  people  most  ooncemed.  This 
experiment  of  a  free  trade  had  been 
already '  tried.  In  1761  the  prohibitions 
had  been  repealed  for  five  years;  but, at 
the  end  of  that  thne,  suoh  a  qnadtity  of 
triisery  had  resuhed  therefrom,  that  they 
^rarragvin'iwposedi  and  were  srfkerwards 


froifi  .five  yeltfa.l6  sik  jaaci» 
until  the  year  1780,: when  thiy  were  iis- 
posedfor  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and 
then  they  were  found  so  advaiitageoua 
that  they  were  made  perpetual,  .fie  wish- 
ed that  the  persona  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade  should  at  least  have  a  period  of  five 
years  allowed  them  to  make  prepaiationa. 
if  they  were  not  entitled  to  this  as  a  matter 
of  right,  they  were  as  a  matter  of  indoU 
gence.  He  highly  respected  the  motivea 
of  tde  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
had  no  doubt  he  propoaed  the  presents 
measure  with  the  best  intentions  for  the 
public  service;  but  it  was  a  most  onpoi* 
pular  mea8ure,and  would  lead  to  a  revwu- 
tion  in  a  trade  which  now  gflve  employment 
to  many  thousand  people.  He  thouafat 
more  time  should  be  granted,  that  preW 
dices  might  be  removed  if  the  opposition 
was  founded  in  error,  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  of  detecting  the  fallacy  of  the 
measure  before  it  led  to  ruin,  if  it  shodi 
turn  out  to  be  founded  on  false  principleal 
He  was  not  a  convert  to  those  principlea 
of  political  eeoaomy  which  were  at  present 
prevalenti  bot  qne  thing  was  quite  clear, 
that  if  the  House  werenowso  enlightened, 
our  anceatora  must  have  been  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant  [hear,  hear  1  firom  If  r. 
Humej.  The  hon.  member  called ^<beerl'' 
but  under  thia  ignorance  the  country  hai 
net  ^ne  to  ruin;  dn  tfie poiHrary, the 
principles  which,  were  now  sought  to  be 
set  aside  had  conducted  the  country  to  a 
pitch  of  commercial  greatness  which  no 
other  nation  had  ever  attaiBed.  The  ma* 
nufactorers  he' understood^  had  propoaed 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he 
woqld  extend  the  period  to  five  years, 
they  would  resign  the  'drawback,  whidi 
woatd  probably  amount  to  500,000/.  By 
extendiag  the  period*  too,  the  country 
woukl  gain  750,000/.  of  revenue,  making 
a  total  of  1,1250,000/.  which  the  country 
would  save  by  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
manofaetufers.  This  was  an  argament 
which  he  thought  should  have  some  weiffbt 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  The 
measare  woukl  also  give  satisfaction  to 
all  classes;  and  therefore  he  thought  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  PhUips  said,  that  the  silk  trade  had 
not  been  improved,  in  point  of  machinery 
like  other  trades  ,because  it  had  wanted  tho 
stimulus  of  competition.  He  had  observed, 
that  up  to  a  veiy  late  period,  the  towits  hi 
Cheshire  and  Stafl^Miire,  where  thia 
toan«fhctory  waa  esfabliihed,^adDOt  Hi* 
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Tlie  ChaneeUor  o/*  the  Exchequer  repli- 
ed, that  ^rat  of  all  he  had  intended  that 
the  5th  of  January  1826,  should  be  the 
period  ;  but,  on  communicating  with  the 
frade,  they  had  suggested  the  5tb  of  July, 
to  which  he  bad  acceded,  and  they  had 
expressed  themselves  satisBed.  Now  they 
asked  for  three  months  more;  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  if  that  were  granted,  that  they 
would  then  wish  for  another  three  months 
to  get  rid  of  their  winter  stock,  as  they 
now  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tbeir  summer 
stock.  The  hon.  member  had  stated  no 
sufficient  reason  why  his  request  should  be 
Acceded  to;  and  he  therefore  should 
adhere  to  the  period  now  fixed. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  March  23. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  bill.]  Mr- 
James  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  Mr. 
William  Cobbett,  against  this  bill.  The 
hon.  member  observed,  that  this  new 
Game  bill  made  a  species  of  property  of  a 
vast  variety  of  wild  fowl,  which  were  never 
before  considered  to  be  property.  The  hon. 
member  for  Yorkshire  seemed  to  have 
emitted  scarcely  a  single  bird  except  the 
wild  goose ;  which  it  was  to  be  presumed 
he  had  left  out  from  reverence  to  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare,  who  had  said,  that 
^*  the  wild  goose  soars  aloft,  unclaimed  of 
any  man."  The  petitioner  prayed,  not 
•nJy  that  the  pendine  bill  mieht  be  re« 
pealed,  but  that  Uie  House  might  be  radi- 
cally reformed.  « 
•  The  petition  was  then  read,  settingforth, 
"  That  there  is  in  the  county  of  Sussexi  a 
chain  of  land  called  forests,  extending, 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  from  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Rye,  on  the  borders  of 
Kent,  to  that  of  Petersfield  in  Hampshire ; 
that  these  forests,  which  thus  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  county,  are  upon  an 
averageequal  in  width  to  a  third  part  of  the 
county  ;  that  the  farms  on  the  borders  or  in 
the  interior  parts  of  these  forests,  consist  on 
an  averaee  of  about  one  sixth  part  of  arable 
and  meaaow  laud,  two  sixth  parts  of  un- 
derwood, and  three  sixth  parts  of  heath 
and  scrubby  coppice,  generally  called  for- 
est land ;  that  these  farms  are  in  general 
rented  by  men  of  moderate  pecuniary 
means,  who  mix  with  their  farming,  char- 
coal-making, hoop-making,  and  the  like ; 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of 
these  farms  consists  of  cabbits,  which 
abemid  exceedingly  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  forests ;  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
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these  fiirmers  to  have  a  number  of  rabbit 
traps  constantly  set  on  their  farms  ;  that 
the  rabbits  yield  a  considerable  part,  per- 
haps a  full  third,  of  all  the  meat  expended 
in  the  farm-houses  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  that,  besides  this  the  farmer  looks 
to  the  rabbits  which  he  sells  to  the  big* 
glers,  who  supply  the  London  markets,  for 
a  part  of  the  means  of  paying  his  rent, 
tythCf  and  taxes ;  that  when  a  farm  is  ta- 
ken in  these  parts  the  tenant  counts  much 
more  upon  rabbits  than  be  does  upon  sheep, 
and  that  without  full  power  to  take,  kill, 
and  consume,  or  sell  the  rabbits,  and  to 
use  nets  and  traps,  in  order  to  catch 
them,  no  man  can  pay  either  rent  or  rates 
upon  one  of  these  farms,  and  indeed  can- 
not live  upon  it  at  all,  seeing,  that  unleu 
the  rabbits  be  kept  down,  no  corn  or  un- 
derwoods can  be  grown ;  that  a  bill- now 
before  the  House  will,  if  it  become  a  law, 
totally  ruin  this  whole  body  of  farmera  ; 
that  that  bill  purposes  to  violate  all  exist- 
ing leases ;  that  it  proposes  to  take  from 
these  farmers,  and  to  give  to  the  landlord, 
the  right  to  kill  and  use  and  sell  the  rab- 
bits ;  that  in  cases  when  the  ownership  of 
the  land  is  in  the  occupier,  he  must  never- 
theless be  ruined  unless  he  be  a  man  of 
great  estate,  seemg  that  none  can  use  nets 
or  traps  but  a  gamekeeper,  aeeing  that 
none  but  men  of  great  estate  are  to  have 
power  to  appoint  gamekeepers,  and  seeing 
that  unless  the  farmer  can  freely  use  nets 
and  traps  to  catch  rabbits,  his  land  in  the 
parts  above-mentioned  must  be  overran, 
and  he  can  grow  no  corn,  no.  underwood, 
and  cannot  turn  the  rabbits  to  account ; 
that  the  petitioner's  reluctance  to  take  up 
any  portion  of  the  precious  time  of  the 
House  would  naturalhr  suggest  to  him, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  bill  to 
pass,  but  that  experience  has  taught  the 
humble  petitioner  to  listen  with  great  caa« 
tion  to  such  suggestions,  and  that,  besides, 
he  can  sec  no  reason  to  conclude  that  a 
bill,  which  has  been  not  only  received  but 
read  a  second  time  by  the  House,  may 
not  also  be  passed  by  that  same  House ; 
that  the  petitioner  therefore  prays,  \  that 
the  House  will  not  pass  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  that  believing,  as  he  sincerely  does, 
that  a  bill  so  unjust  and  revolutionary 
never  could  have  been  presented  to  a  re« 
formed  House  of  Conamons,.  he  most 
humbly  prays,  that  the  House  may  be 
speedily  aocl  radically  reformed*'' 

Mr.  ShutH  fVortley  thought,  from  what 
had  been  stated  about  rabbits-inthe  peti- 
tion,, that  the  petitioner  could  not  have 
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He  b6|;{;^d|  in  the  Bret  instance,  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Alien  act,  passed  in 
18]6f  which  contained  material  modificaF- 
-tions  of  the  act  which  was  in  force  during 
the  war.  The  act  of  1816,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  continue,  provided,  that  every 
alien  should  give,  at  the  pert  where  he 
disembarked,  a  description  of  his  name 
and  profession,  and.  or  the  country  from 
whence  he  came,  to  an  officer  appointed 
there  to  receive  it ;  and  a  penalty  was  at- 
tached to  a  wilful  disregard  of  that  pro- 
"nsion.  With  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  measure,  he  apprehended  there  would 
Ibe  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  could 
not  be  considered  at  all  unreasonable 
that  aliens,  who  owed  no  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  this  country,  should  be 
Irequired  to  give  such  a  description 
of  themselves  as  was  required  by 
the  act.  The  more  material  provisions 
of  the  act,  however,  were  certain- 
ly of  another  description.  They  em- 
powered the  Crown,  by  proclamation  6t 
oy  order,  to  direct  an  alien  to  leave  this 
country;  and,  incases  of  non-compliance 
with  such  order^  they  authorized  the  in- 
fliction of  penalties  which  he  considered 
by  no  means  exorbitant.  For  the  first 
.«>fience,  the  penalty  was  imprisonment,not 
exceeding  one  month.  If  the  offence 
irere  repeated,  the  alien  was  subject  to 
Imprisonment  for  any  period  not  exceed* 
ing  twelve  months.  That  was  the  maxi- 
mum of  punishment.  In  cases  where  the 
aecretary  of  state  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  alien  would  not  pay  obedience  to 
theproclamation  of  the  Crown,  he  was  em« 
powered  to  give  him  in  charge  to  a  messen- 
ger, and  send  him  out  of  the  country.  It 
#as,  however,  provided,  as  a  check  upon 
thit  power,  that  if  the  alien  shoold  signify 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  he  had  rea- 
sons to  assign  why  the  proclamation  of  the 
Crown  should  not  be  obeyed,  the  secretary 
of  state  should  be  compelled  tq  suspend 
the  execution  of  his  order,  until  the  alien 
■hould  state  his  case  before  the  privr 
council,  and  that  tribunal  came  to  a  deci- 
aion  with  respect  to  it. 

He  believed  he  had  given  a  tolerably 
correct,  though  a  very  summary,  detail 
•f  the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  would 
now  briefly  advert  to  the  objections  which 
had;  at  ibrtaer  periods  been  urged  against 
devolving  such  powere  on  the  ministers 
^the  Cn>WD^  He  would  not  do  this  for 
the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  Just 
Area  ofttose  objeelianSf  biK  oaly  to  C9a^ 


aider  what  real  weight  thqr  possessed. 
The  first  objection  to  the  act,  and  that 
which  had  been  put  forward  in  the  most 
prominent  manner,  was,  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  country  with  r^ard  to  aliens,  whidi 
it  was  said  had  always  afforded  them  a  hos- 
pitable reception  into  this  country,  andlibe- 
ral  treatment  whilst  they  remained  in  it.  He 
did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter which  this  country  had  justly  obtained 
for  the  hospitable  conduct  which  it  had 
manifested  towards  strangers.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  proud  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  country,  that  an  aliens  on  arriving  in 
it,  had  always  found  an  asylum  firom 
persecution,  and  had  been  treated  with 
every  degree  of  kindness  and  liberalitj, 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try itself  s  but  he  would  say  confidently, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  prove,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  policy  now  punued 
with  regard  to  aliens,  which  would  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  at  any  other  period  of 
our  history  ;  and  that  this  oount^  was  as 
much  entitled,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
the  noble  praise  of  affording  an  asylum  to 
the  oppressed,  and  a  refuge  to  those  who 
Were  unable  to  find  ref\igeany  where  else^ 
as  it  was  at  any  former  time.  It  would 
be  a  great  fallacy  to  contend^  that  at  any 
former  period  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  admit  aliens  indiscrimi** 
nately,  and  yet  some  argument  very  like 
this  had  been  advanced  in  that  House. 
From  what  had  been  said  on  former  occa« 
sions,  one  would  really  be  inclined 
to  snppose,  that  the  interest  of  aliens 
was  tno  paramount  object  of  the  poll- 
cv  of  this  country.  A  reference  to 
histoi^,  however,  would  prove,  that  a 
proposition  of  that  nature  could  not  bO 
maintained  for  a  moment.  At  no  period 
of  our  history  had  there  existed  an  in- 
discriminate admission  of  aliens.  He 
would  show,  by  a  reference  to  historical 
documents,  that  there  had  always  been 
restrictions  imposed  upon  foreigners,  aa 
binding  as  those  which  existed  at  the 
present  moment.  On  aformer  discossion 
the  opponents  of  the  Alien  act  had  placed 
much  reliance  upon  that  enactment  of 
Magna  Charta,  which  provided,  that  aliens 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom' 
<*  nisi,  publico  prohibiti  sint,**  which  lord 
Coke  had  interpreted  to  mean,  **  unlesa 
prohibited  by  act  of  pariiament."  Bot 
that  passagCf  he  must  think,  applied  to 
merchant*etraflgers  exeksively^  and  iMH' 
to  aliens  genenuly. 
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He  wouki  now  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  lituation  in  which  aliens 
stood  in  this  country,  at  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  and  he  begged  to 
obscrre,  that  he  would  only  allude  to  those 
period*  of  our  history,  when  this  country 
was  in  a  state  of  peace,  because,  if  he 
referred  to  a  period  of  war,  he  should  be 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  policy  of 
the   government,  with  regard  to   aliens, 
was  materially  different  in  time  of  war,  from 
what  it  was  in  time  of  peace.     Henry  4th, 
then,  not  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by 
his  own  authority,  issued  an  order  to  the 
Jcecpcr  of  the  port  of  Dover,  in  which  he 
recited  the  inconveniences  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  indiscriminate  admission 
of  aliens  in  England  through  that  port — 
*'  Considerantes  damna  ct  incommoda  quae 
pobis  et  regno  nostro,  per  subitos  et  cre- 
bros  adventus  alienigenarum,  nobis  incon- 
aultis  evenerunt  et  poterint  evenirc,  vobis 
pra^cepimus.*'     The  order  then  went  on 
to  direct,  that  the  keeper  of  the  port  of 
Dover  should  not  allow  the  aliens  who 
were  there,  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  town; 
but  detain  them  there,  until  his  majesty 
should  know  the  reason  of  their  coming, 
and  signify  his  pleasure  thereupon.    At 
the  same  time  Ling  Henry  sent  another 
order  to  the  keeper  of  the  opposite  port, 
Calais,  directing  him  expressly,  not  to 
allow    any    foreigners    to    depart.    The 
phrase  employed  m  the  order  was  certainly 
not  very  classical  or  Ciceronian,  namely, 
<<  escapare*'  from  that  place  to  Enghmd. 
In  the  Calais  order,  however,  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  *<  mercatores,**  and 
this  tended  to  support  the  opinion  which 
be  had  ventured  to  state  above.    The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  always  been  refer- 
red to  as  the  period  of  our  history  which 
contained  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  libe- 
rality which  had  uniformly  been  exercised 
towards  aliens  in  this  country.  He  should, 
however,  be  able  to  show,  that  even  in 
that  reign  the  liberal  treatment  of  aljens 
had  always  been  a  consideration  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
In  her  treatment  of  the  Spanish  exiles, 
Elizabeth   was    certainly    liberal  in  the 
extreme ;  but  she  was  far  from  extending 
the    same    degree    of  liberality    to    all 
foreigners  indiscriminately.  Shehad,how- 
ever,  motives  for  granting  indulgence  to 
Protestants ;  but  she  granted  no  such  in- 
dalgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  in 
bis  opinion,  she  was  very  right.    The 
first  document  to  which  he  would  refer  in 
tbt  rt ign  of  Elizabcith  was  a  )euer  to  the 


Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Londoo,  and 
the  officers  of  the  libeKies  about  it,  fron 
the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  27th   of 
September,  1573,  to  the  following  effect: 
"  And  whereas  their  lordships  were   in- 
formed that  moche  infection  grewe,    by 
reason  that  many  families  of  the  said 
straungers  dwelt  pcstred  up  m  one  place, 
that  they  shold  cause  such  inmates  to  be 
seperate,  and  no  more  to  remaine  together 
then  they  shold   see  convenient  to  be 
suffred  in  the  place  of  the  abode ;    And 
further,  where  it  was  informed  that  divera 
straungers  were  there,  that  professing-  no 
religion  nor  frequenting  any  divine  service 
used  in  tliis  realme,  her  Majestie's pleasure 
was  they  shold  be  dispatched  out  of  their 
iurisdictions  by  such  a  tyme  as  shold  be 
by  them  prescribed.'*    On  the  21st  of 
February,  1573,  another  letter  was  written 
from    the    Privy   Council  to   the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  others  of  her  Mar 
jesty's  officers  within  the  liberties  adjoining 
the  city  of  London,  which  wasas  follows  :— 
*^  That  whereas  upon  a  viewe  of  straungerf 
remayninge  thereabout,    their  lordshipf 
were  informed,  that   there  were  1,500^ 
irhich  being  repaired  under  colour    of 
religion,  were  of  no  church,  nor  registred 
in  any  boke.    Her  Majestie^s  pleasure  i^ 
they  shpld  be  commaunded  to  departe  thi^ 
realme  within  a  tyme  to  be  by  them  pre- 
scribed«  and  in  case  any  upon  notice 
hereof  wold  not  associate  himself  to  any 
churche,  for  that  it  could  not  be  tbou|^bjt 
but  that  this  proceeded  rather  of  collusioi^ 
than  otherwise,  he  shold  not  be  admitted^ 
but  commaunded  to  departe ;  and  for  the 
execticion  of  the  premysses  they  shold 
conferre  tPgather,  and  with  the    Lord 
Bysshopp.*^ 

After  haying  read  those  documents,  be 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  anjr 
one  to  argue,  that  foreigners  were  never 
placed  under  restraints  in  England  until 
the  introduction  of  the  Alien  act.  Here 
was  proof,  that  in  the  reign  o£  Elizabeth, 
the  boasted  period  of  liberality  to  strange 
ers,  aliens  were  subjected  to  restrictions 
much  more  grievous  than  any  which  the/ 
now  endured ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  even  Elizabeth's  favourite  Fle- 
mish exiles  were  not  exempted  from  those 
restrictions.  Again,  on  the  20thof  October* 
1574,  the  Privy  Council  wrote  to  lord 
Cobham,  who  was  then  lord  Warden  pf 
the  Cinque  Ports,  stating  that  the  council 
were  given  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
far  neater,  number  of  strangers  in  Sand* 
wichthaDy>y  b«r  B»|jiitj  a  giaiiCi  weiy 
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ftllowedy  tnd  direoting  inquiry  therein ;  and 
that  if  such  were  found  to  be  the  case»  the 
overplus  should  be  removed  to  other 
places  more  remote  from  the  sea.  On  the 
Bth  of  November,  1574»  the  Privy  Council 
^nt  an  answer  to  a  letter  which  had  been 
xeceived  from  Sir  Christopher  HeydoUi 
the  mayor  of  Lynn,  stating  that  the 
foreigners  in  Norwich  wished  to  depart 
and  dwell  in  Lynn.  In  the  answer  it  was 
declared  .^hat  "  the  Queen  will  in  no  wise 
permit  it ;  but  if  they  will  remain  where 
ihey  are»  and  conform  themselyes  to  order, 
the  Queen  is  pleased  to  suffer  them ;  if  not, 
ihey  may  depart  the  realme,  and  have 
passports  accordingly.''  A  letter  of  a 
similar  purport  was  at  the  same  time 
written  to  the  Mayor  of  Norwich. 
.  In  the  reign  of  James  Ist,  precisely  the 
same  policy  was  pursued.  Nay,  at  that 
period,  aliens  were  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise any  handicraft  profession,  or  to  sell 
by  retail.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
state,  how  greatly  improved  the  situation 
of  foreigners  was,  in  tnefre  respects*  at  the 
present  day.  In  consequence  of  various 
applications  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Qrown  respecting  the  treatment  of 
foreigners,  James  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration. The  directions  which  the 
l^ing  gave  to  the  commission  were  as 
ipUows  : — <<  We  therefore,  entering  into 
due  and  serious  consideration  hereof, 
being  boiind  in  our  kingly  office  in  the 
first  place  to  be  vigilant  and  careful  of 
the  welfare  and  prosperous  estate  of  our 
own  people,  haying  been  informed  that 
strangers  use  much  more  liberty  than  is 
allowed  unto  them  by  the  atatujtOt 
especially  in  the  using  and  exeroiiiiig  »io^ 
handicralt  and  maniud  trades,  ana  in 
selling  by  retail :  Our  purpose  is,  that 
the  marchant  of  foreign  nations  resorting 
hither  for  trade  of  marchandise  be  freely 
entertained  and  used,  and  that  the  stranger 
vho  selleth  by  retail,  or  useth  any  handi- 
.critft  or  manual  trade,  be  moderated  as  m 
jour  wisdom  ye  find  to  be  most  con* 
yenient.  Ye  snail  once  in  every  year 
cause  a  true  survey  to  be  taken  in  wnting 
•f  the  names,  qualities,  and  professions, 
and  places  of  habitation,  of  all  strangers 
bom.  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  such 
strangers  horn,  put  themselves  under  our 
royal  protection,  whereas  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm  they  ought  not  to  work  at  all 
or  use  such  trades  )>ut  as  servants  to  the 
Sn^iish.    But  they  are  nojt  to,  draw  hither 
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of  handicraft  trades,  to  the  extreme  hurt 
both  of  English  and  stransers,  but  that 
such  either  speedily  return  mto  their  own 
countries,  or  put  themselves  to  work  at 
hired  servants,  according  to  the  tnw 
meaning  of  the  laws.*'  He  thought  h» 
had  now  done  enough  to  show,  that  the 
policy  which  the  country  at  present 
pursued  with  regard  to  aliens,  was  not,  to 
say  the  least,  more  severe  than  that  which 
hacl  been  pursued  at  former  periods  of  our 
history. 

Another  objection  which  had  been 
made  to'  the  act  was,  that  the  powers 
which  it  gave  to  the  executive  were  liable 
to  abuse.  It  was  impossible  to  deny,  that 
that  objection  applieo  with  some  degree  of 
force.  But  he  would  ask,  whether  there 
were  not  securities  against  the  abuse  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  Uie  bill  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  alien  possessed  the  power 
of  appealing  from  the  order  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  to  the  privy  council.  But 
there  was  a  atill  more  effectual  check 
against  abuse  in  the  account  which  the 
secretary  of  state  must  render  of  his  pro- 
ceedings  to  parliament.  If,  from  any 
personal  motives,  or  to  gratify  the  passions 
of  another,  he  bad  abused  the  powera 
^hich  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  would 
he  dare  to  come  down  to  that  House  that 
night  and  ask  for  a  continuance  of  those 
powers  ?  When  it  was  ureed,  that  the 
powers  which  he  now  called  for  might  be 
abused^  he  would  appeal  to  facts,  and  say, 
^  Look  at  the  past,  and  judge  from  that 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  case  vnth  re- 
spect to  the  future."  He  wished  the 
House  to  understand  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say,  because  there  had  been  no  abuse 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act,  that 
was  a  reason  why  the  act  should  be  con- 
tini^ed. .  He  merely  wished  to  show,  that 
there  had  been  no  abuse  of  those  powers ; 
because  he  felt  that  if  an  instance  of  that 
nature  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  an 
insurmountable  impediment  in  his  way  oo 
the  present  occasion. 

It  appeared  from  a  return  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  at  the  instance  of 
a  nol)le  lord  opposite,  that  the  whole 
number  of  aliens  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  smce  tM 
year  1816,  amounted  to  only  seventeen; 
of  these,  eleven  or  twelve  were  individuals 
connected  with  Buonaparte,  and  of  coorae 
their  banishment  from  the  country  rested 
on  peculiar  grounds,  exclusively  af^licaUA 
to  their  casew  The  number  of  persons, 
therelbiiisi  ifho  had  been- vent  wtoftlif 
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whidi  he  callecil  for,  was  extrtKNrdioaiy*^ 
that  it  was  novel— 4hat  it  was  in  principle 
a  new  measure,  and  one  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  establiriied  law  and  policy 
of  this  country.  He.  was  bound,  therefore, 
to  giye  some  proof,  not  only  tbat  this  was 
a  power  not  &irly  liable  to  abuse,  but  else 
that  the  neoessity  for  its  enactment  pre* 
ponderated,  beyond  the  Talue  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  must  be  considered,  in 
some  degree,  a  departure.  It  was,  he 
knew,,  very  difficult,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  give  wliat  might  be  caUed  mathematical 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  measure^ 
and  of  the  precise  amount  of  danger  arising 
from  the  uncontrolled  residence  of  aliens 
in  this  country.  He  could  however  de* 
dare  to  the  House,  that  he  was  peHectl^ 
satisfied,  from  all  the  inquiries  which  his 
official  situation  enabled  him  to  make, 
frx>m  all  the  information  which  the  present 
circumstances  of  Europe  affinrded,  from 
every  view  which  his  most  matured  ob« 
seryation  could  suggest,  that,  if  this  povrer 
were  now- withdrawn,  three  months  would 
not  elapse  before  parliament  and  the 
country  would  have  reason  to  regret  that 
abandonment,  and  feel  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  resorting,  under  the  emer- 
gency of  toe  occasion,  to  some  equally 
summary,  perhaps  more  severe  measure, 
for  the  attabment  of  the  same  object. 
There  were  in  this  countvy  at  present^ 
26,500  aliens :  of  these  nearly  20^000  re* 
sided  in  London.  The  ordinary  number 
of  aliens  resident  in  the  metropolis  had 
been  of  late  much  increased,  by  the 
troubled  times  upon  the  contment,  which 
bad,  under  various  circumstances,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  troubles,  augmented, 
within  the  present  year,  the  number  by  at 
least  1,900.  In  alluding  to  this  hitter 
augmentation,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say  one  word  which  was  calculated  to 
give  offence  to  the  most  ardent  and  enthu^ 
siastic  lover  of  liberty  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  was,  however,  probable,  that 
among  the  aliens  who  had  recently  sought 
aa  asylum  in  this  country,  were  men  of 
ardent  spirits,  warm  feeling,  and  excited 
nassions.  Did  he  complain  of  such  men  ? 
No ;  he  rejoiced  that  this  country  was 
able  to  affiwd  them  that  asylum  which 
their  condition  required ;  and  as  long  as 
they  used  their  domicile  here  for  their 
own  peace,  and  safety,  and  subsistence,  so 
kmg,  he  hoped,  would  they  receive  a 
hospitable  protection.  But,  was  it  un- 
reasonable for  the  government  to  say  to 
suek^nien,  «;We  give  you  an  aiylum  here, 


and  while  we  give  it  to  you,  and  secure  to 
you  the  peace  and  repose  which  it  is  cali. 
eulated  to  afford,  so  long  we  are  eotideA 
to  expect  in  return  from  yon,  the  dbservk 
anoe  of  peaceable  conduct,  net  calculated 
to  disturb  Uie  pc^cy  of  this  country,  or 
commit  it  clandestinely  with  foreign 
powers  V*  The  insular  situation  of  thia 
country  affi>rded  peculiar  facilities  to 
perturbed  spirits,  to  foster  and  prepare 
their  machinations  against  the  states  trom 
which  they  may  have  emigrated.  Was  it 
right  that  they  should  ht  permitted  to 
concoct  or  mature  such  plans  here  ?  Was 
it  right  that  th^  should  be  permitted  to 
take  such  hostile  steps  towaras  powers  in 
aauty  with  England— ^the  country  afford^ 
ing  them  an  asylum— as  would,  of 
necessi^,  disturb  the  neutral  policy  which 
tills  country  had  judged  it  expeoient  to 
Bsaintain  ?  Was  it  right  that  such  aliens 
should  be  aoietly  permitted  to  arm  thes»- 
selves  for  tutnre  experiments  upon  ^enr 
own  governments  while  reposing  undet 
the  protection  of  British  law  ^  He  would 
suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  who  had 
fled  from  his  native  country,  and  obtained 
an  asylum  in  this,  availing  himself  of  th^ 
facilities  which  were  here  within  his  reach^ 
to  plot  against  the  colonia]  government  of 
a  natioD  with  which  Great  Britain  was  in 
amity ;  was  it  fit  that  such  a  person  should 
make  London  the  place  in  which  he  was 
to  erect  a  machine  to  disturb  the  country 
from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  to  do  se 
by  violating  the  peaceftil  demeanour  which 
he  was  bound  to  observe  in  the  country 
which  had  received  him  ?  Was  the  case 
be  supposed  an  imaginary  one  ?  No,  it 
was  not  fency,  but  foct ;  and  cilxumstanceS 
of  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  take 
cognisance  warranted  him  in  stating  to  tlie 
House,  that  this  country  was  selected  al 
the  spot  best  calculatea  to  be  made  the 
scene  of  such  a  plot,  for  disturbbg  another 
government.  What  did  the  nunisters  of 
this  country  do  upon  the  discovery  i 
They  saw  the  parties,  thejr  reminded 
them  of  the  existence  of  the  Alien  act-^^nd 
of  its  powers,  and  warned  them  against 
putting  government  to  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  enforcing  them ;  they  took 
the  mildest  course ;  tbey  did  not  send  the 
parties  out  of  the  country,  but  they  cor- 
rected their  conduct  by  remonstrances; 
such  as  he  had  described,  and  infoml^ 
them,  that  however  willing  the  govenii^ 
ment  always  was,  to  afford  an  asylum  U$ 
foreigners,  it  could  not  permit  that  shelter 
to  be  vaekitcHd,  hf  being^emverted  fntoiai 
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9(1  to  hnre  itidt  inlba  debaleof  18ie» 
that  <<  to  this  bill  he.  woold.  oppose  his 
physical  force,  and  bodily  resistance.'' 
Those  were  the  riffh^hoD•  gentleman'^ 
reported  words.  They  had  been  ouoted 
Ust  year,  and  remained  uncontraaicted« 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  probably 
absent  at  the  time,  but  a  gentleman  filling 
his  situation  in  the  government  could 
never  be  away  from  his  sest,  without 
having  some  friend  remaining,  who  could 
have  corrected  any  mis-statement  which 
might  have  been  made  respecting  him 
during  bb  absence.  He  therefore  felt 
authorized,  on  the  present  occasion*  in 
assuming  that  the  words  were  correctly 
reported,  and  to  point  out  to  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  right  non.  gentleman,  the  ar- 
gument which  he  had  then  used*  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  vote  which  he  was  afraid 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  come  down 
to  give  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sefore  he  did  8o»  however,  he  would 
advert  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  mo- 
ver of  the  present  bill.  The  right  hon. 
secretarvhad  explained  to  them— what 
had  unfortunately  become  proverbiallv 
notorious;  namdy,  the  powers  which 
ministers  could  wield  under  the  authority 
of  this  bill.  He  would  not  now  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  those  powers.  His  ob- 
jection was .  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
itself,  which  went  tosubvert  thefoundation 
upon  which  the  British  constitution  rested. 
And  to  do  so  for  what  purpose  ?  For  a 
paltry  and  base  oompltance  with  that 
odious  system  which  bound  Europe  to 
perpetual  chains*  He  detested  this  sub- 
serviency ;  and  he  knew  not,  if  it  were 
continued,  to  whom  the  people  of  Europe 
could  look  up  for  the  final  punishment 
of  those  who  had  shewn  themselves  to  be 
unworthy  of  that  dominion,  with  which 
the  Almighty  had  intrueted  them  fbr 
wise  purposes,  hot  which  they  had  con- 
verted to  gross  uses*  Although,  if  Eng- 
laiid  pursued  her  policy,  the  suffinrers 
under  this  tyranny  might  have  to  wait  a 
loog  time  for  their  retribution,  still  he 
w«uld  predia,  that,  if  the  ris^t  hon.  se- 
cretary did  not  live  to  see  the  £ij,his  sucf- 
cessor  certainly  would,  when  his  govern-^ 
moot  would  have  reason  to  repent  the  in- 
cessant renewal  of  this  odious  act,  which 
bound  JGreai  Britain  in  a  common  cause 
with  the  tyramie  aevereigpt  of  Europe 
«gatast  their  oppressed  people,  sovereigns, 
iroo  were  unworthy  or  the  success  whidi 
bad  aefortunatdy  attended  tfaeirschesaes, 

id  who  had  devoHsed»  oa^btooew  every 


free  state  which  had  opposed  their  base, 
dominion  ;#nd  who  would,  no  doubt*  cent 
elude  their  acts  by  endeavouring  to  sub* 
vert  the  liberties  of  that  country,  wbioti 
they  had  made  the  dupe  of  thtf  r  praoticei« 
The  right  hon*.  gentleman  had  mluded.  te^ 
what  nt  called  ^Mhe.ancieot  poller^*  e( 
thi«  country ;  and,  in  doing  so,  had  Mlea 
into  tlie  often-refuted  blunders  of  those 
who  had  previously  embarked  in  ibesame 
line  oi  argument,  aod  had  quoted  fronik 
Magna  Charte,  the  wocds  *<  nisi  ante  pro- 
hibiti  fuerunt,''  referring  them  to  some 
previous  law,  and  fiargetting  sir  Edward 
Coke's  explanation,  that  the  words  did  not 
refer  to  e  law,  but  a  mere  declaration 
of  council.  So  that  really  the  right  hoOii 
gentleman  had  by  bis  Munder,  fallen  into 
the  same  pit  whichihadbeen  already  nearly 
filled  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors..  The 
riffht  honourable  gentleman,  too,  forgot^ 
when  he  talked  of  the  '^oerchantstrenger*' 
being  only  alluded  to  ia  Magna  Chartai 
that  at  thist  period  there  were  no  gentle* 
men  going  the  grand  tour  in  those  day» 
and  that  the  words  **  merchi^nt  stranger** 
comprehended  every  class  of  persons  who 
could  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  two 
cases  of  interference  with  foreigners  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  existence  oC 
those  cases ;  but  let  the  House  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  period  of  our  history 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  selects 
ed— a  period  in  whidi  not  only  the  privi-* 
leges  of  foreigners  were  not  secured,  but 
in  which  there  was  no  law  even  for  the  nsh 
tives  of  this  country.  He  need  scarcely 
remind  the  right  hon.  gendeman,  by 
what  means  Hairy  the  Fourth  ascendeq 
the  throne.  He  need  seareely  remind  him 
that  there  was  a  disputed  succession  at 
that  time,  and  that  there  were,  a  number 
of  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  ChaiMiel 
ready  to  ospouse  the  cause  of  Btchard  the 
Second.  This  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in  council 
against  these  fereigeers;  for  they  were 
only  orders  in  council.  The  constitutioo 
had  not  been  invaded,  bv  en  act  of  parlia* 
ment  even  inthat  unsettled  reign.  Surely 
the  right  hon.  gent&emen  must  know,  that 
that  was  no  time  in  which  to  seek  for  a 
constitutional  pseoedent,  and  that  when  ho 
wis  andting  it,  he  was  pressing  an  unpa« 
httable  prepeskioe,  by  arguments  alto* 
gather  ueteesble.  The  right  hon.  ffentlo- 
man  hadreferred  alao  to  the  reign  of  queen 
EUsabetb*  One  «f  htir  pr9cliaiatiQiis»  il 
4  R 
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pvetected  in  the  Mme  manner  ?  Was  it 
not  laid,  that  they  were  only  issoed  by 
the  secretaries  of  state?  And  yet,  they 
were  ultimately  upset  and  abandoned,  not 
because  they  were  palpably  abused,  but, 
because  the  power  which  they  assumed 
was  so  liable  to  abuse,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  state; 
but  really,  without  meaning  to  sa^  anv 
thing  uncivil,  he  was  auite  astonished, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  knowing, 
as  he  did  full  well,  how  that  House  was 
constituted,  could  have  the  face  to  talk  of 
his  responsibility.  Do  they  not  all  know 
right  well  how  that  House  had  given  its 
sanction  to  measures  of  all  descriptions  ? 
What  was  the  course  that  haa  been 
generally  resorted  to?  The  invariable 
practice  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  was,  to 
move  for  an  indemnity  to  save  his  majesty's 
ministers.  To  indemnify  them  for  what  ? 
Not  for  their  own  act,  indeed,  but  for  the 
act  of  the  parliament  itself.  Parliament 
granted  the  power,  and  if  any  complaint 
should  be  made  of  abuse,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  only  have  to  come  down 
to  that  House,  and  say,  *<  You  have  con- 
ferred this  power  upon  me,  and  you  must 
now  ratify  it:  it  is  rather  hard  for  you 
to  complain  of  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  you  yourselves  have  concedea." 
i  He  was  ashamed  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House,  in  replying  tu  these  thread- 
bare arguments,  and  he  feared  as  he  was 
much  indisposed,  that  he  should  be  very 
imperfect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
we  afforded  a  shelter  to  foreigners,  and 
they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  Why, 
the  other  day  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
afforded  protection  to  some  unfortunate 
Spaniards — and  that  too,  let  him  remind 
the  House,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most 
desirable,  for  it  was  when  they  had  been 
refused  an  asylum  in  a  British  colony. 
At  a  time  when  a  party  of  constitutional- 
ists, flying  before  the  triumphant  French 
armies,  had  sought  a  shelter  at  Gibraltar, 
they  had  been  refused  admission  and  were 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco,  and  they  had  obtained 
it.  Now,  the  emperor  of  Morocco  had 
just  as  much  hospitality  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  He  eave  them  per- 
mission to  remain  in  his  dominions,  and 
he  allowed  them  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
conceived  to  be  sufficient  for  one  country 
io   grant  to  the   aubjects  of  another; 


namely,  just  to  put  their  foot  upon  6<ir 
soil,  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  and, 
if  Uiey  conducted  themselves  properly,  to 
linger  out  an  existence  amongst  us  [hearj. 
He  now  came  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called  a 
great  concession.  He  said,  that  there 
were  ten  thousand  foreigners  resident  in 
this  country,  whom  he  meant  to  exempt 
from  its  operation.  Why,  to  be  sure,  *ne 
was  glad  to  get  any  thing ;  but  he  well  re- 
membered that  when  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  proposed  the 
very  clause  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
now  brought  forward,  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  proposed, 
that  all  persons  who  had  resided  for  a  cer- 
tain period  in  this  country,  should  not  be 
liable  to  the  effects  of  the  measure,  and 
now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
came  down  and  propo^  the  very  altera- 
tion which  he  then  so  strenuously  opposed. 
If  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
assent  to  this  bill  in  any  shape  whatever, 
he  should  applaud  even  this  tardy  consent 
to  an  improvement,  which  never  should 
have  been  denied.  But  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  grand  objection  which  he 
felt  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  There 
would  still  be  in  this  country  a  number  of 
persona  subject  to  the  control  and  abso- 
lute will  of  a  single  minister.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  come  down  and  said, 
**  Grant  this  measure  for  the  present,  and 
for  a  limited  time  only,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  it  shall  expire ;  but  there  is  now 
a  strong  necessity  for  its  enactment," 
then,  perhaps,  one  might  be  induced  to 
give  it  a  reluctant  assent ;  but,  if  the  mea- 
sure was  to  be  passed  now,  he  really  could 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
for  ever.  It  is  true  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  not,  on  .'this  occasion,  treated  the 
House  with  that  fanfaronnade,  which  it 
had  heard  on  a  former  one.  He  had  not 
talked  of  that  **  revolutionary  demon*' 
and  he  knew  not  what,  spoken  of  by  the 
Irish  attorney  general,  that  was  not  yet 
plunged  deep  enough  in  the  Red  Sea.  In 
1802,  the  measure  had  been  defended  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  Bonaparte 
in  his  power ;  in  1814  the  *'  revolutionary 
demon '  was  still  abroad ;  in  1818  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  fortresses  was 
the  necessity,  on  account  of  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  Bourbons;  and,  in  1820,  lord 
Londonderry  had  argued  for  its  -enact- 
ment, on  account  of  certain  elements  of 
mischief  which  he  bi(d  ptated  were  at  work 
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tlowy  he  flit  4faift  qiiestm  te  the  iigbl 
hoo*  secretary  for  Tereigii  tffiurt  — -wbe- 
tlisr  be  was  nuMt  afraid  at  this  memeat  of 
tJie  people  of  Europe^  or  ;the  power  of 
their  legiiimate  despots  ?  He  gave  the 
tight  hoo,  secretary  cradk  for  feaviof  the 
despotic  and  monarohicd  spirit  of  the 
tyraats  of  Europe  mudi  more  than  ha 
did  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  oppressed, 
subjects;  and.  if  he  was  correct  in  ih»t. 
opioioo,  he  thought  that  it  wai  do  lens 
the  interest  than  it  was  the  duty  of  ihe 
tight  hoo.  secretary  to  change  the  policy 
which  ibe  country  for  some  years  past 
bad  heen  pursuing,  and  to  show  the  dlied 
aovereigns,  peaceably  though  distinctly^ 
that  he  saw  through  their  designs,  and 
was  no  longer  disposed  to  giTe  them  the 
aupport  and  ceuntenanoe  of  England. 
For  his  own  part»  he  had  hoped,  that 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  fdt  hiaMelf 
in  fuUpdsiession  of  the  powers  of  govern* 
aent,  ne  would  have  adopted  a  new  ays- 
tem  upon  this  particular  point,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  continued  to  compromise 
the  national  honoor  by  a  base  servility  to 
the  wishes  of  the  allied  monarcfaa.  The 
ijght  hon.  secretary  nigbt  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  we  contintiiad  much  longer  in  our 

g resent  track,  it  would  not  be  our  allies^ 
ut  ourselves  that  would  suffer ;  for  ao 
state  that  oompromisad  its  honour  was 
ever  long  able  to  maintain  its  interests. 
He  was  gfaMi  to  find,  in  the  papers  -which 
had  been  leceatiy  laid  on  toe  table,  that 
the.  fight  hoa.  gentleman  had  dechured 
his  determination  not  to  suffer  this  unhdy 
eembination  of  kings  to  extend  their 
principles  to  the  provinces  of  South 
Amenca*  He  had  now  another  opportu- 
ni^  of  abstracting  his  country  from  ibe 
yoke  under  which  it  had  been  for  some 
time  placed;  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
ehai^e  its  palicy  with  regard  to  them  ; 
first  of  all  by  discontinuing  the  Alien  bill, 
and  next  by  repealing  the  foreign  enlist* 
ment  bill  By  taking  those  roeasnfes,  he 
would  show  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
that  anew  era  had  arisen  in  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  We  bad  not  stipulated— 
at  least  we  was  not  aware  that  we  bad  sti- 
pulated^^te  continue  those  bills  so  long  as 
their  continuance  should  he  demanded  of 
ns.  lie  knew,  indeed,  that  they  had  been 
introdnoed  into  parliament  under  certain 
arrangements,  and  with  a  view  of  further* 
ing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  plans  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  ;  but,  he  would  ask,  bad 
not  a  eseat  and  smgidar  change  taken 
place  since  tijat  time,  not  enly  m  their 


priadplea,  bat  also  in  their  proeeediiMpsi 
Even  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  bad 
found  himself  compelled  to  disclaim  the 
principles  which  tbey  avowed  at  Troppaup 
be£»re  they  proceeded  to  march  against 
Naples  (  and  the  right  hon.  secretary  and 
bis  mioifter  had  remonstrate  at  Verona 
i^aiast  the  doctrines  which  thev  promu^ 
^ated  before  they  conuneneed  thak  in* 
tasaeus  aggression  upon  Spain.  Suppoa* 
iog,  however,  that  they  had  npt  spdcea- 
a  irojid— -supposing  that  they  had  never 
ventured  asyllable  in  justification  .of  deeds 
which  called  the  blush  of  abame  into  everv 
manly  and  ingenuous  eounteaance^i-stiU, 
the  oeeds  themselves  would  be  suficieati 
to  induce  us  to  make  some  change  ie  our 
line  of  policy.  Sufficient,  did  he  say{ 
Did  Englishmen,  in  that  parliameat— ia 
which. liberty  was  yet  able  to  elevate  bet 
voice,  and  in  which  she  sometieies 'spoke 
in  tones  that  astounded  and  alarmea  the 
tyranU  of  the  world-v-Klid  Englifbmee 
want  any  excuse  for  either  proposing  or 
advocating  auch  measures  as  were  cmoit* 
lated  to  promote  their  own  freedom,  and 
along  with  it  the  general  freedom  of  man« 
kind  ?  Was  there  any  man  in  the  House 
so  pusillanimous  as  to  suppose,  that  the 
alKed  sovereigns  woidd  dare  to  remoo* 
strate  with  tl^  right  hon.  secretary  fiv 
foreign  affairs,  if  he  should  propose  to 
give  up  the  Aiiee  bill  now  aad  for  ever  ? 
Nofi  though  they  might  feel  acutely  upon 
the  si|bject»  tbey  womd  never  dare  to  utter 
a  word  ia  the  shape  of  lemoostranoe  i 
their  would  only  aee  that  tbeir  .conduct 
had  taught  England  to  detest  their  deaigna 
and  to  follow  a  better  and  a  wiser  policy* 
He  therefore  tr«istad  that  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  would  show  the  Holy  Allianoe, 
Uiat  he  would  no  longer  be  even  consider^ 
ed  i^  their  accomplice.  The  British  go^ 
vernment  ought  to  be  .like  Csssar's  wifit, 
beyond  suspicion,  both  as  te  its  internal 
aod  its  foreign  policy.  The  present  bill 
affected  iu  character  in  both  relations; 
it  affected  it  in  its  internal  policy,  because 
it  did  away  with  thst  ancient  consiitu* 
tional  regtuation  that  no  man's  liberty 
should  be  placed  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
any  minister,  responsihle  or  not :  it  afect^ 
ed  it  in  its  foreign  policy,  because,  it  fur* 
thered  the  attempts  of  the  Hdy  Alliance 
to  leave  no  xesting-place  for  tlw  sole  of « 
^reeroan-r^no  asylum  in  which  he  eoidd 
exalt  his  voice  againat  the  abettors  «f 
ty^n»y« 

-   The  right  hon.  secsatary  fisr  the  home 
dapaatfljoBt  had  asked^  mhellMr  ana  pmdd 
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delivered  in  the  year  1S16»  upon  which  he 
bad  eouffht  to  fasten  a  charge  of  incontift- 
ency.  Now,  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  any  Representation  that  might 
be  sent  forth  of  his  sentiments.  Where 
the  hon,  gentleman  had  found  the  state- 
ment he  had  referred  to»  he  could  not  tell ; 
but  he  had  himself  never  seen  any  repre- 
sentation that  could  at  all  justify  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member ;  namely, 
that  he  had  expressed  his  determination  to 
oppose  the  measure  **  by  physical  force 
and  bodily  resistance.**  He  perfectly  well 
remembered  when  the  question  was  under 
discussion,  that  at  three  in  the  morning, 
on  the  motion  for  brineine  up  the  report, 
an  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh)  proposed  a  clause  similar  to 
one  which  was  introduced  in  the  presoit 
bill ;  and  he  had  felt  it  his  doty»  in  urg- 
ing the  propriety  of  having  a  satisfactory 
discussion  on  the  clause,  to  atate,  that  he 
certainly  should  avail  himself  of  the  forms 
of  the  House,  in  order  to  procure  the  sub- 
ject the  full  consideration  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  His  hon*  and  learned  friend 
would  probably  recollect  what  had  passed 
on  that  occasion  ;  and  it  would  be  found 
to  be  materially  diferent  from  that  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster.  With  regard  to  the  present 
bill ;  be  confessed  he  did  not  vote  for  it 
from  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  machinations  of  foreigners  against  our 
domestic  tranquillity,  but  ^om  a  wish  to 
prevent  this  country  from  becoming  a  fo- 
cus for  foreign  agitators  to  devise  ma- 
chinations against  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  their  own  countries.  He  consider- 
ed that  our  government  would  be  guilty 
ofa  breach  of  neutrality,  were  it  to  per- 
mit soch  machinations  to  be  carried  on 
with  impunity  within  its  territories ;  and 
he  therefore  contended,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  power  should  be  vested  in 
h,  whereby  it  could  check  such  plots*  as 
soon  as  they  should  come  within  tne  scope 
of  its  knowledge. .  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
aervations  which  the  hon.  member  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar  towards  the  Spanish  refugees, 
he  would  merely  observe,  that  their  dis- 
missal was  absolutely  rendered  necessary, 
by  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  garri- 
son, which  had  of  late  years  been  very 
small,  in  consequence  of  the  raieral  wm 
for  reduction  that  ejusted  at  home.  The 
Alien  bill,  qualified  as  it  was  by  the  clause 
which  exempted  from  its  operation  those 
fofoignen  who  bad  taken  up  their  domicile 


in  this  country,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
measure  sanctioned  by  a  wise  and  cautious 
foWcj ;  and  he  must  say,  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  executed  during  the 
last  eight  years,  had  quieted  many  of  the 
apprehensions  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
tertained, with  respect  to  its  practical 
operation.  He  should  therefore  give  it 
his  cordial  support. 

Sir  «/.  Mackinto^  said,  he  rose  thus 
early  on  the  presient  occasion,  because 
the  state  of  hb  physical  strength  was  at 
present  such  as  wouki  not  permit  him  to 
wait  for  a  later  hour  in  which  to  address 
the  House.  He  would  temroence  the  few 
observations  he  had  to  make,  by  bearing 
bis  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
just  made,  respecting  the  words  which  he 
bad  used  in  opposing  this  measure  in  the 
year  1816.  He  recollected  his  right  hon. 
friend's  speech  well ;  and  without  enter- 
ing into  the  merit  of  it  more  particularly* 
would  simply  observe,  that  he  should  avail 
himself,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  the  as- 
surance which  his  right  hon.  friend  then 
madOf  and  had  since  repeated,  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  Crown  ever  pos- 
sessed the  prerogative,  for  which  another 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  now  contending 
--4ie  meant  the  prerogative  of  sending 
foreigners  out  of  the  kin^om  at  its  sole 
will  and  pleasure.  His  right  hon.  friend 
said,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  country  in 
1816»  and  its  present  situation  in  1824. 
He  acknowledged  that  there  was ;  but  be 
lefl  it  to  the  House  to  decide*  which  of 
the  two  years  formed  the  more  specious 
defence  for  passing  an  Alien  bill;  tne  year 
1816  being  the  first  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  which  had  convulsed  Eu- 
rope to  its  centre,  the  year  \H24i  being 
the  eighth  year  of  an  uninterrupted  peace. 
As  he  had  not  seen  his  right  hon.  firieod 
in  his  place*  when  this  measure  was  under 
discussion  in  18^,  he  supposed  it  had 
then  met  with  his  disapprobation.  And 
if  it  had  then  met  with  his  disapprobation* 
he  should  like  to  know,  why  his  right  hon. 
friend  anticipated  more  danger  from  revo- 
lutionary principles  In  1824?,  thsn  he  had 
anticipated  from  them  in  1822?  The 
right  non.  secretary  who  had  introduced 
this  bill,  bad  put  forth  a  defence  of  it* 
which  he  had  conducted  with  much  dex- 
terity and  no  little  conciliation.  He  had 
made  great  use  ofa  fisure  of  speech  call- 
ed <* euphemismus"  ^grammarians,  a 
figure  wweh  comifted  wpviiig  agreeable 
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Jameg  1ft,  tnd  fironk  that  time,  dowowardi 
'^ipsiuimuQi  tilentiam.*'    The  same  argu- 
ments which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
urged  to  prore  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
rogative in  the  drowns  had  been  previously 
urged  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Crowd 
to  levy  ship  money,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  laws — questiooss  of  which  one  had 
brought  the  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and 
the  other  bad  driven  his  son  from  the 
throne.    The  judges  of  both  periods,  rest- 
ing upon   some  stray  instances,  in  bad 
times,  in  which  those  prerogatives  had 
been  exercised,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
monarch  against  all  the  sscred  principles 
of  government ;  and  by  so  doing  betrayed 
the  governments  which  they  served,  and 
plunged  them  both  into  the  abyss  of  ruin. 
lie  held,  at  that  moment,  in  his  hand  an 
opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  taken  in 
1792,  as  to  the 'right  of  the  Crown  to  re- 
fuse admission   to  aliens  into   England. 
He  should  not  read  it  to  the  House,  but 
should  confine  himself  to  stating  its  sub- 
stance, merely  asking  the  House  to  con- 
aider  what  sort  of  Uwyer  he  ought  to  be, 
whose  opinion  would  be  of  the  greatest 
weight  when  given  against  the   Crown. 
First  of  all,  ought  he  not  to  be  a  person 
whose  feelings  were  not  in  favour  of  the" 
people  ?   Then,  ought  not  he  to  be  a  per- 
son whose  bias  was  strong  in  favour  of 
the  Crown  ?   Then,  ought  he  not  to  be  a 
person  whose  learning  was  undisputed, 
and  whose  knowledge  was  unrivalled  in 
those  early  periods  of  our    history,  in 
which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were 
shaped  into  form  by  the  interposition  of 
parliament?  Having  described  a  lawyer 
of  this  description,  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  summon  before  them  the 
image  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill.    That  dis- 
tinj^uished  lawver  had  said,  **  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  which  entitles  it  either  to  ex* 
1  foreigners  from  the  country,  or  to  ro- 
se them  admission  into  it«    All  prero- 
gatives rest  on  the  common  law,  and  the 
common  law  rests  upon  usage ;  and,  so 
far  from  the  usage  being  in  favour  of  such 
a  prerogative,  there  is.  even  usage  against 
it ;  as  may  ba  seen  in  a  statute  ptaSed  in 
the  third  year  of  Henry  5th.  enabling  him 
to  exclude  certain  subjects  of  the  duke 
pf  Britanny  from  the  country.''    Now,  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  when  that 
atatute  was  passed.    Was  it  passed  when 
Ihe  kind's  power  was  weak  i    No ;  it  was 
passed  m  the  same  year,  in  which  he  return- 
ed victorious  from  Agtncottrt>  and  in  which 
VOL.X. 
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the  emperor  of  Germany  came  to  visit 
him,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  the  greatest 
and  the  bravest  hero  of  his  age.    Let  it 
be  recollected,  that  this  was  not  his  opi- 
nion,  «  non  mens  hie  sermo  i*  but  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill,  who  was  not 
a  declaimer,  who  was  not  a  revolutionist, 
who  was  not  an  incendiary,  who  was  not 
even  a  Whig.    [A  laugh  J.    The  right 
hon.  secretary  had  said,   **  It  mattered 
little  what  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was,  since  it  had  at  present  no  power  but 
that  which  it  received  from  parliament.** 
If  that  were  the  case,  why  did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  contend  so  strenuously 
that  it  was  not  an  innovation  in  1793  that 
had  placed  the  king's  subjectsin  a  different 
situation  from  that  in  which  they  were 
placed  two  centuries  ago  ?  After  such  an 
admission,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
lay  aside  all  further  legal  consideration  of 
the  subject.    Another  objection  which  he 
had  to  this  bill  was,  its  extreme  liability  to 
abuse.     He  left  out  of  consideration  the 
promises  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  of  the  future,  and  looked  only 
to  the  past ;  and  he  saw  that,  under  this 
peace  Alien  bill,  nine  persons  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country.    The  war  Alien 
bill,  it  should  be  observed,  was  essentially 
different  from  this ;  and  those  who  had 
voted  for  the  former,  might;  with  perfect 
consistency,  vote  against  that  which  was 
now  under  consideration ;  'because  it  was 
a  peace  Alien  bill,  it  gave  to  ministers  the 
most  absolute  power  over  all  the  foreigners 
of  the  kingdom,  who  mieht  be  deprived 
with  impunity  of  the  privilege  of  the  Ha« 
beas  Corpus  act,  and  of  the  blessings  of 
trial  by  Jury.    This  act  placed  all  Uiose 
who  visited  our  shores  at  the  mercy  of 
government,  who  might  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  without  assigning  any  reason, 
send  out  of  the  kingdom  every,  foreigner 
they  pleased*    But,  it  waa  said  **  This 
power  has  long  existed,  and  has  never 
been  abused.'*    The  argument  then  came 
to  this — that  arbitrary  power  might  be 
tolerated  by  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
provided  it  was  not  called  into  action  for 
unworthy  purposes.    Such  an  argument 
was  more  dangerous,  and,  if  it  were  per- 
severed in,  would,  at  length  produce  the 
effect  stated  by  Mr.  Burke— he  believed 
in  his  speech  at  Bristol— when  he  said, 
**  I  believe  we  shall  all  come  to  think,  at 
last,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  an  absolute 
monarchy  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  as  we  sup- 
posed.*'   The  right  hon.  secretary  had 
said,  in  defence  of  this  measure,  that  no 
4S 
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tolerated  the  eiefcite  of  arbitrary  power, 
without  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
tjranny.  It  was  a  weak  argument  to 
fN>int  to  the  virtues  of  thote  who  at  any 
time  were  intrusted  with  unbounded  au- 
thority. Very  often  the  worst  men  suc- 
ceeded the  best,  as  if  to  shew  that  their 
holding  this  power  could  not  conduce  to 
any  beneficial  end ;  and,  possibly,  that 
their  very  virtues  had  wrought  evil,  by 
reconciling  the  people,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  an  authority,  which,  had  it  fallen  into 
other  bands,  they  would  have  resisted.  It 
had  been  once  said  to  the  emperor  of 
Aussia  by  an  hon.  friend  of  Um  diatin- 
guifhed  for  his  taste,  and  a  disposition  to 
compliment*  that  the  beneficence  of  his 
character  stood  in  the  stead  of  a  fixed 
constitution  for  his  people :  to  which  the 
emperor  was  reported  to  have  answered 
in  a  manner  which  doubtlesa  befitted  him, 
'*  Even  if  what  you  say  be  true,  I  am  only 
a  happy  accident.''  Now,  he  (sir  J.  M.) 
would  rather  ^y  <*  an  unhappy  accidenty*' 
if  his  beneficence  of  character  hindered 
fh9  Muscovitea  from  doing  that  which 
would  eflectually  prevent  such  happy 
•ccideots  in  future ;  if  it  prevented  them 
from  establishing  a  limited  sovereignty, 
and  withdrew  their  attention  from  the 
formation  of  free  and  liberal  institutions. 

Mv.  WitiiamLamkt  after  adverting  to  the 
policy  of  this  country,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  seven  y#ars*war,during 
which  entire  period  so  little  favourable  was 
ahe  to  the  indiscriminate  visit  of  foreigners, 
that  her  great  object  was,  to  set  alkhe  Pro* 
lestanta  of  Europe  in  a  league  against  the 
Catholics-^a  measure  which,  he  contend- 
ed, was  reasonable  in  itself,  and  founded 
on  a  policy  which,  though  necessarily 
Uable  to  fluctuate  with  circumstances,  had 
ill  view  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
•^proceeded  to  advert  to  the  argumenu 
against  the  present  bill,  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough 
bad  derived  from  historical  analogy,  no- 
thing,  ho  observed,  was  so  unsafe,  nothing 
ao  uncertain*-in  reasoning,  as  analogy; 
but,  if  any  one  thing  could  be  more  unsafe 
and  more  uncertain  than  another,  it  was 
historical  analogy.  It  was  impossible  to 
)iiK>w  the  circumstances  precisely  as  they 
existed ;  and  therefore  it  became  very 
easy  to  depreciate  what  was  done  at  this 
time,  or  what  was  done  at  that  time, 
and  to  scatter  sarcasm  and  invective 
M  affiurs,  that  probably  were  entitled  to 
be  very  differently  treated.  The  hon. 
mmbcr  for  WeitmuMier  had  takena  my 


extensive  view  of  the  oocurrencee  of  late 
years,  and  had  made  k  number  of  observ- 
ations on  the  present  situation  el  Europe* 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  had  been 
exceedingly  libera)  in  densuring  and  re- 
probating the  continental  governmenfi^ 
as  not  coming  up  to  his  ideas  of  hberalit]^ 
Now,  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  looking  at 
the  present  sitUBtioR  of  Europe— lament- 
ing as  much  as  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
do^  thai  civil  and  Religious  liberty  did  not 
flourish  as  he  could  wish  il  (and  he  un- 
doubtedly wished  that  evesy  nation  should 
obtain  liberty,  suited  to  his  own  habits» 
manners,  and  character) — he  begged 
leave  fo  ask,  whether  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  degraded  a$  it  was  de- 
scribed to  be,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  continental  sovereigns,  to 
the  wickedness  of  their  ministers,  or  to  the 
impracticable  designs  of  that  very  liberal 
party,  who  now  lamented  over  the  evila 
by  which  the  continent  was  afflicted? 
Surely,  those  who  wished  the  people  of 
the  continent  to  resist  the  measures  of 
their  governors,  ought  to  know,  that  to 
attempt  to  relieve  a  country  from  arbi- 
trary power,  without  the  least  chance  of 
success,  was  in  fact  a  folly.  France,  he 
presumed,  was  one  of  the  nations  to  which 
the  hon.  member  had  adverted,  as  groan^f 
ing  under  arbitrary  authority.  Now,  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  whether, 
when  on  his  restoration,  the  king  of 
France,  prejudice  as  he  must  hove  been 
in  favour  of  those  who  had  followed  him 
into  exile,  and  had  faithfully  attached 
themselves  to  his  family,  neverthelesa 
threw  himself  magnanimously  on  the 
country  at  large,  and  attempted  to  form 
a  midd[le  and  moderate  system  of  ^overn^ 
ment,  tlie  liberal  par^  so  eulogised  by 
the  hon.  member,  nad  not  acted  on  thei 
principle  of  combining  against  his  majes- 
ty, and  resisting  all  the  efforts  which  ho 
was  anxiously  making  for  the  benefit  of 
their  general  country?  The  king  of 
France  experienced  that  which  Mr.  Fox 
once  comploined  of,  as  the  greatest  poli- 
tical difficulty  that  had  ever  occurred  to 
him ;  namely,  that  *<  the  violenoe  of  party 
spirit  threw  every  thing  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  rather  than  make  the  least  con- 
cession to  a  friend."  He  lamented' to 
say  that  these  injurious  efforts  of  the  libe-» 
ral  party  on  the  continent,  were  secoindc^cl 
by  the  violent  and  indefensible  kuiguago^ 
that  had  been  used  towards  the  varipua 
sotereigns  of  Eufope  in  that,  and  In  the. 
ethet  Housf  of  parlianentt    Such  Ian- 
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violent  speeches  uttered  in  or  oat  of  this 
House?  And  yet,  his  bon.  friend  bad  re- 
presented such  to  be  the  way  in  which  the 
Spaniards  had  been  excited  to  insurrection. 
Such  a  representation  was  a  complete  per- 
version of  the  fact*  He  had  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  illustrious  of  the 
Spanish  lovers  of  liberty^  who  had  made 
aome  observations  on  the  subject,  that 
must  have  produced  an  impression  on  the 
heart  of  every  generous  man  who  had 
heard  him.  That  noble  individual  had 
said,  that  lie  and  his  friends  had  not  been 
•incited  to  those  efforts,  unhappily  frustra- 
ted, by  any  thing  that  had  recently  occur* 
red  in  the  world ;  that  they  had  not  been 
incited  to  them  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
French  Revolution,  or  by  the  publications 
of  Mirabeau  and  the  other  French  philo- 
sophers; but  that  it  was  the  speeches 
made  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  which  had  produced 
BO  powerful  an  effect  on  their  mmds,  that 
thev  could  not  help  endeavouring'  to 
realize  for  their  own  countnr  the  benefits 
which  -they  found  were  enjoyed  by  this. 
His  hon.  friend  had  tauntingly  asked, 
**  What  good  do  your  dinners  and  your 
gifts  do  to  the  Spaniards?''  He  would 
answer,  <*  We  would  do  more  if  we  could. 
What,  however,  we  have  done  has  not 
been  done  with  the  intent  to  excite 
insurrection,  or -to  produce  a  revolutionary 
war ;  but  as  a  testimony  that  there  are  still 
«ome  hearts  among  the  people  of  England, 
who  cherish  the  love  of  liberty,  in  common 
with  all  the  free  souls  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.-*  Thus  much  he  would 
say  in  defence  of  thoie  who  were  accused 
fur  what  they  had  done  in  respect  to  Spain, 
sind  for  what  they  had  said  against  the 
Holy  Alliance.  He  wished  now  to  address 
himself  briefly  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  Allusion  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  president  of  the  Bourd  of  Con- 
iroul  to  the  events  of  the  year  1798,  when 
our  own  constitution  was  threactened,  and 
when,  in  support  of  that  constitution,  the 
Alien  act  was  passed.  In  1816,  though  the 
same  case  could  not  be  made  out  for 
adopting  strong  measures,  yet  it  might  be 
said,  and  it  was  said  by  lord  Londonderry, 
in  defence  of  the  bill,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  not  extinguished,  and 
ihat  it  would  be  improper  to  part  with  the 
anchor  which  had  secured  us  from  the 
storm.  The  bill,  however,  was  only  re« 
Dewed  for  two  years  at  that  time ;  which 
proved  that  il  was  only  intended  finr  a 


temporary  purpose.  It  was  what  was 
termed  in  law  **  an  exception"  to  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  the  country.  It  was 
supported  on  the  ground  of  emergency. 
Now,  he  would  try  the  present  bill  on 
this  principle  of  emergency.  How  was 
thecountry  situated  atthe present  moment? 
She  was  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
The  government  of  France,  which  was  said 
to  have  wanted  support  in  1816,  was  now 
perfectly  established ;  and  Spain  had  fallen 
before  the  Holy  Allies,  let,  the  right 
hon.the  president  of  the  Board  of  Controul, 
who  opposed  the  bill  in  1816,  actually 
finds  reasons  for  supporting  the  measure 
in  1824!  But,  it  was  contended  by  the 
right  hon.  secretary  of  state,  that  although 
the  bill  might  not  be  called  for  by  our 
domestic  situation,  it  was  required  by  the 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  foreign  states. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  argued,  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  this  country  to  be  the 
focus  of  continental  revolution :  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  plots  and  conspiracies 
■gainst  foreign  governments  to  be  con- 
cocted  in  this  country  by  foreigners.  But, 
bow  would  this  bill  operate  to  prievent 
them?  Did  the  right  hon.'  gentleman, 
whose  mildness  in  the  exercise  of  tlie 
functions  with  which  he  was  invested  no 
one  admired  more  than  he  did,  order  spies 
to  be  set  upon  all  foreigners  coming  mto 
thiS'COuntry?  If  so,  it  was  a  most  intole- 
rable tyranny.  But  he  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  no  such  thing :  he  wai 
sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  abstained 
from  all  interference  with  private  affairs ; 
he  was  sure  the  nght  hon.  genflemaii 
would  not  order  a  police  officer  to  watch 
whither  the  carriage  of  a  foreigner  was 
driven  in  the  evening,  or  who  called  to  ask 
him  how  he  did  in  the  morning.  To  all 
this,  he  was  sure,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  never  descend.  But  if  he  did  not, 
how  could  any  imputed  plots  be  detected  ? 
And  see  the  state  into  which  things  might 
thus  be  thrown.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man maintained  that  the  English  govern- 
ment were  bound  to  declare  to  foreign 
governments,  that  no  conspiracy,  menacing 
their  safety,  existed  in  this  country.  But 
should  such  a  conspiracy  be  discovered  by 
those  foreign  powers,  they  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have 
a  right  to  reproach  the  English  govern- 
ment for  not  having  informed  them  of  it, 
and  to  make  the  omission  a  subject  not 
only  of  remonstrance,  but  of  was.  The 
French  government,  when  it  collected  any 
infomiatioof  might  say^  <*  We  have  been 
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eught  ta  teTntnisled  with  taclifiowtny 
the  present  was  not  the  time  in  wliich  any 
man  whe  wished  well  to  the  cause  oi 
liberty  could  desire  it.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  when  people  were 
driven  firom  their  homes  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  despot*,  Enelaod  was  the  place 
to  which  they  shouhl  naturally  look  for 
shelter  and  security.  To  pass  this  bill 
would  be  to  repel  them,  to  refuse  them 
the  rights  of  hospilulity,  and  thereby  to 
further  the  projects  of  tyranny.  Nor 
could  it  be  fairly  said,  that  the  power 
created  by  the  bill  had  never  been  aibused 
by  ministers*  How  could  it  be  so  said, 
when  they  remembered  the  cases  of 
general  Gour^ud,  of  madame  Montholon, 
and  of-  Buonmrte's  Italian  physician? 
Madame  Montholon,  it  was  well  known, 
had  been  refused  to  land  with  her  sick 
child,  who,  if  he  was  rightly  informed, 
died  before  they  could  reach  the  opposite 
shore.  The  ItalhUi  physician  had  been 
refused  in  the  same  w^,  though  he  was 
sick  rand,  instead  of  being  sent,  as  he 
requested,  to  the  south  of  Europe^  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  north,  under  the 
provisions  oi  the  Alien  bill.  But,  whether 
the  power  had  been  abused  or  not,  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  eapa* 
ble  of  fibiise,  in  order  to  justify  his  deter^ 
mination  to  refuse  it;  and  ne  trusted 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  would  be 
of  the-same  opinios. 

Mr.  Wkrre  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  vote  fbr  the  resolition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Westoolnster,  though  he  coa* 
curred  with  hb  noble  friend^  in  the  regret 
he  had  expressed  at  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfbrd- 
snire,'  whjrch  alluded  to  what  he  had  called 
the  democratic  p^ty  in  Europe.  He 
would  ask  ike  hon.  gentleman,  whether 
it  was  not  that  very  democratic  party 
which  had  Ki^mi  sfiirit  and  efficiency  to 
the  army  of  Europe  in  1813,  and  to  the 
series  of  ezploiu  which  led  to  the  M\  of 
Paris  ?  He  would  further  appeal  to  facts, 
whether  the  democratic  spirit  had  taken 
the  mischievous  turn  ischDed  to  it,  uatil 
the  allied  soveveiffns  had  maniibsted  a 
disposition  to  break  faith  with  the  people 
to  wliose  energies  ths^  had  been  indebted 
for  victory?  If  the  hon.  j^ntleman 
wanted  hislorieal  Ihets,  he  would  refin* 
him  to  the  ediots  of  IVtissia,  in  whidh 
the  divine  right  of  kings  had  been  openly 
asserted,  and  to  the  nanifestoes  of  the 
eombjaedsovefoigqi,  in  ^liiic^  the  saiQe 


principle  bad  Imou  as  openly  avowed.* 
The  barbarous  murder  of  the  German - 
writer  he  was  as  far  from  approving  as 
aa^  inan,  but  it  was  a  contest  of  extreme 
prindple  between  the  popular  and  the 
sovereign  parties  ;  and  he  wu  persuaded 
that,  if  the  combined  sovereigns  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  maintain  Uieir 
pledges,  and  preserve  good  faith  with' 
the  people,  Europe  would  not  since 
have  exhibited,  either  the  violence  ot 
anarchy,  or  the  *•  drmi  repose"  of  des* 
potismi 

Lord  Aitkorp  maintained,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  necessity  eoula- 
justify  the  House  in  granting  such  a* 
power  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  waa* 
given  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Thn 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  secreuiTf  was 
an  answer  to  what  had  been  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  whst  he  seemed  to- 
think  was  likely  to  be  repeated  on  ihn 
present.  But  what  reason  had  the  rinfat 
Immi.  gentleman  assigned  fbr  bringing  fof^- 
ward  the  measuns  aow?  Morel  v  that 
the  secretary  for  foreign  afbirs  might  pre- 
vent plots  from  being  formed  in  this  coun- 
try against  foreign  governments.  The 
sole  ground,  therefore,  upon  which  the 
House  was  required  to  legislate,  was  the 
danger  to  which  foreign  countries  migbl 
otherwise  be  exposed.  But  if  the  law, 
as  it  stood,  was  not  suiicieat  to  prevent 
such  plots,  whr  did  not  ministers  bring  in 
a  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of  tiie  exist- 
ing law,  instead  of  eiaiming  to  be  invested' 
with  arbitrary  power  ?  That  would  have 
been  the  constitutional  mode  of  pre- 
ceedinff.  He  should  vole  certainly  against 
the  'bill,  and  for  the  amendment,  if  it  was 
pressed  to  a  division ;  althou^  he  con- 
fessed he  would  rather  it  had  not  been 
proposed.  He  agreed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ameadment  entirely  ;  but  he  thought 
that  some  members  might  be  inimical  to 
it,  who  nevertheless  were  disposed  to  give 
their  votes  against  the  general  measure. 
For  this  reason,  he  could  rather  have 
wished  that  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster had  been  contented  to  record  his 
optnron  of  the  conduct  of  the  Holr 
Alliance  fai  some  Ister  stage  of  the  bill, 
and  suffered  the  short  question  of  **  Ay, 
or  no,"  to  be  put  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Seoreiary  Peel  said,  he  fih<Hdd  not 
avail  himself  to  any  extent  of  Che  privi- 
lege of  reply.  There  were  now.  two' 
i^uestionsbOTore  the  House :  hisown  propo-^ 
sftion  for  leave  to  brine  ki  the  bill  as  al-*' 
ready  deseribad,.  and  Sm  atoendment  of 
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■lefinBt  mddog  themselves  partieB  la  this 
odious  Boi  abominable  views  of  the  mili- 
tary tjrranif  of  Europe,  in  their  anxiety  to 
extirpate  every  thing  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed.  He  waa  quite  surprised  to  hear  £ng- 
lishraett  irbo  had  received  the  education 
of  gentlemen,  talk  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertfordshire  had  done*  of  men  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  being  pursued  by 
tyranny  and  expression.  There  were  acts 
of  parliament  m  this  coantry,  which  pre- 
ventedi  in  some  measurei  free  discussion 
out  of  doors  ;  JMit  as  kwg  as  the  privilege 
of  speaking  Uieir  sentiments  was  reserved 
to  the  members  of  that  House>  he  should 
think  no  language  strong  enough  to  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of 
those  military  tyrants  of  the  continent, 
who*  not  satisfied  with  exercising  despot" 
ism  in  their  owta  countries,  extended  their 
power  to  Switzerland,  and  other  territories. 
In  their  career,  they  had  violated  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  held  nothing  sacred 
on  earth.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
a  party  to  this  bill,  when  he  knew  that  it 
bad  been  enacted  according  to  their 
wishes  ?  that  it  was  passed  in  consequence 
of  repeated  applications  which  they  had 
made  to  us ;  and  that  its  intention  was,  to 
deprive  their  subjects  of  the  last  asylum 
tbey  possessed  in  Enrope.  He  had  heard 
th^  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertfordshire  with  deep  regret,  and  al- 
Biost  wondered  at  what  he  could  mean  by 
blaming  those  who  assisted  the  Spaniarcfs 
for  exciting  discontent  and  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Did  that  hon.  member  not  know, 
that  the  constitutional  system  was  the 
system  under  which  Spain  had  before  been 
ruled-^that  the  Spsnish  constitutioo, 
which  recognized  the  common  and  inalien* 
able  rights  of  the  people,  had  been  albw** 
ed  by  the  sovereign,  recogniaed  by  tlic 
powers  of  Europe  in  alliance,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  succession  of  ministers-in  this 
oouotry.  Aild,  if  the  hon.  member  knew 
all  this,  would  he  persist  in  blaming  the 
Opposition  for  supporting,  what  he  <^led 
the  designs  of  a  faction,  and  say,  that 
those  designs  ought  to  be  put  down  as 
dangerous  to  the  European  communities  ? 
He  blushed  to  think  that  any  English 
gentleman  could  allow  himself  to  apply 
this  language  to  the  noble-minded  Spa- 
niards who  had  ventured  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  with  a  view  to  establish  perma- 
nently the  liberties  of  their  country.  As 
to  his  deprecation  of  the  terms  applied  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  such  deprecauon  was  a 
VOL.X. 
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misapplication  of  all  the  notions  of  consti*- 
tulional  liberty^  which  an  English  gentle- 
man, from  the  course  of  education,  must 
be  supposed  to  imbibe.  He  did  not  com^i 
plain  of  those  who  were  ready  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  »o  much  as  he  complained  of  the 
want  of  all  assignable  reasons  to  countenk- 
ance  the  passing  of  the  bill.  Ministers 
had  offered  none  whatever,  though  the 
hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  had  cont* 
trived  to  give  them  one.  Did  that  hon.  mem- 
ber ever  know  any  ministers  who  did  not 
wish  for  more  power  than  they  possessed ; 
or  who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  portion 
of  any  power  they  had  once  acquired  ? 
The  hon.  member  was  afraid  that  without 
this  odious  bill,  the  ministers  would  have 
no  power  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  possessing  it,  they 
would  not  abuse  it.  He  (Mr.  H.)  said,as  a 
general  principle,  give  no  more  power  to 
ministers  than  is  necessary,  because  all 
power  may  be  abused.  He  could  see  no 
circumstance  whatever,  which  should  at 
present  induce  the  House  to  entrust  the 
ministers  with  any  extraordinary  power. 
He  would  maintain,  that  all  strangers  had 
a  right  to  remain  in  this  country,  as 
long  as  they  were  obedient  to  its  laws. 
We  had  no  right,  neither  was  it  just  in 
us,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any 
measures  not  inconsistent  with  an  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws,  to  regain  that  liberty 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
continental  tyrants.  Nothing  in  the  con»- 
duct  of  his  majesty's  present  government 
had  disappointed  *  him  more  •  than  th» 
measure.  He  had  expected  better  things, 
from  the  accession  of  the  right  hon.  the 
foreign  secretary,  whose  influence  was 
supposed  to  prevail  in  the  cabinet.  Pef- 
haps  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  tlie 
riglithon.  gentleman;  but,  supposing  him 
to  possess  those  sentiments  fbr  which  he 
gave  him  credit,  he  would  put  it  to  him  td 
say  whether  tiiis  bill  was  congeniil  with 
the  British  constitution,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  all  men ;  and,  the  more  unfortu- 
nate they  were,  the  better  they  were  re- 
ceived. He  did  thick  that,  as  a  very 
materisi  change  had  been  brought  about 
in  our  foreigpi  policy,  the  right  hon. 
secretary  was  bound  to  explain  his 
views  with  regard  to  tiiis' '  bill.  ^  He 
was  aware  that  it  was  to  bo  passed  but 
for  a  limited  period,  ani  that  upon  avow- 
edly special  reasolu^  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  outlive  the  next,  as 
he  Imd  done  the  preceding  terms  for 
which  it  had  passed;  but>  in. the  mean- 
4  T 
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#f  it  uAtil  the  next  stage.  He  would, 
bowever,  JQBt  remark  that,  whether  that 
power  were  ancient  or  modern  in 
the  practice  of  the  constitution — whe- 
ther inherent  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  or  conveyed  oy  statute,  it  was 
aabnstrous  to  deny,  that  the  power  of  re- 
gulating or  refusing  the  residence. of  aliens 
must  abide  somewhere  in  the  constitution 
—either  .in  the  executive  by  inherent  pre- 
vogativoy  or  in  the  legislature,  to  be  pla- 
cedi  as  occasion  might  require,  at  the 
discretioa  of  the  executive  government 
How  it  should  be  exercised,  or  in  what 
bands  it  ought  for  a  contmuance  to  be 
placed,  he  admitted  to  be  a  question  of 
very  nice  discussion.  But,  to  say  that 
there  was  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  the  power  of  preventing  the 
settlement  of  aliens,  was  to  say  that  there 
existed  a  nation  stripped  of  all  its  natural 
lights.  The  question  might  arise,  as  to 
the  liberal  or  strict  exercise  of  that  power. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  the 
use  of  such  a  power  ought  to  be  of  as  li- 
beral extent  as  was  consistent  with  safety 
at  home,  and  the  duties  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  states  abroad.  In  the  usoal 
^urse  of  human  events,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  cases  might  arise  in  which 
auch  extraordinary  powers  as  were  confer- 
red by  this  bill  might  be  necessary.  Such 
a  state  of  circumstances  could  not  be  per- 
manent, and  must  pass  away.  A  crisis 
of  this  Idnd  had  existed  in  this  country, 
and  it  had  not  yet  wholly  passed  away. 
When  that  time  shouH  come,  no  person 
would  more  gladly  than  himself  allow  this 
bill  to  sink  into  oblivion.  In  what  he  had 
now  said,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
complied  with  the  wish  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber ;  but  when  he  had  more  strength  he 
would,  in  some  future  stage  of  the  bill, 
take  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House 
his  reasons  for  thmking  it  necessary. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
amendment  69;  against  it  129;  Majority 
60.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  timet 

.  Westminstek  Hall— New  Courts.] 
Mr.  BankeSf  rose,  to  move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Courts  now  erecting  in  Westmmster  halL 
Whoever  brought  forward  a  proposition 
in  parliament,  was  bound,  not  only  to 
support  his  own  reasons,  but  to  anticipate 
those  of  his  opponents.  In  the  first  place, 
tbe  present  was  only  a  motion  to  inquire. 
If  the  objections  which  he  took  to  the 
fast(d  and  order  of  those  buildings  should 


not  be  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the 
committee,  the .  House  would  hear  no* 
more  of  them.  He  justified  his  earnest* ^ 
ness  on  behalf  of  the  style  of  public 
buildings,  by  the  honour  and  renown 
which  had  accrued  to  small  cities  by  one 
or  two  well-proportioned  and  judiciously 
decorated  buildings.  If  the  committee 
which  he  asked  for  were  granted,  it  would 
not  incur  any  considerable  expense.  He 
was  quite  aware  how  material  it  was  that 
courts  of  justice  should  be  provided  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  he  thought 
that  the  committee  woidd  have  no  diffi* 
culty  in  finding  a  site  for  their  erection 
on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  hall, 
where  a  number  of  old  bmldings  stood, 
and  where  the  Exchequer-office  was  at 
present.  He  would  conclude  by  moving, 
that  the  estimate  and  plan  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  examine  the  same,  and 
to  report  such  observations  thereon  to  the 
House  as  they  should  think  fit. 

Mr.  jlgar  Ellis  seconded  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer ^  said, 
he  found  himself  on  the  present  occasion 
in  rather  a  novel  situation.  It  was  usually 
his  lot  to  have  to  propose  to  the  House 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ;  but 
now  it  became  his  duty  to  state  the  reasons 
for  not  thinking  it  expedient  to  acquiesce 
in  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by 
his  hon.  friend.  In  the  first  place,  he 
thought  the  individual  bv  whom  the 
building  was  executed  had  been  severely 
dealt  with.  That  gentleman  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  design,  and  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  under  circumstances 
which  left  him  little  latitude  for  the  display 
of  his  taste.  It  would  be  remembered, 
that  some  years  ago,  the  decoration  of  the 
metropolis  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
House.  £ven  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
vote  for  the  purchase  of  that  ma^ficent 
collection  of^the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
which  was  now  confessed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  valuable  ornaments 
of  the  country,  great  opposition  was  mani* 
fested.  It  was  said,  that  the  burthens  of 
the  people  should  be  relieved,  before  the 
public  money  should  be  applied  to  any 
such  purpose  That  feeling  bad  by  no 
means  ceased  to  operate,  when  the  desig^ii 
for  the  new  courts  was  ordered,  and  it 
was  therefore  too  much  to  assume  that 
either  the  government,  or  the  individual 
by  whom  the  design  was  made,  were  to  be 
blamed  for  what  had  been  done  under 
circumstance    wbi(di    prevented    them 
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but,  in  the  execotion  of  any  of  his  under- 
takingB,  no  roan  was  more  laboriously 
atteniive.  He  objected  to  the,  style  of 
his  httildiagSy  and  would  have  preferred 
to  hate  seea  them  in  unison  with  the 
beautiful  Gothic  style  of  Westminster^ 
hsll,  which  should  have  been  like  the  aisle 
of  a  large  cathedral »  while  the  courts 
might  have  formed  small  chapels  around 
it.  Whether,  however,  the  present  build- 
ings should  be  pulled  down,  was  quite 
another  question ;  and  the  affirmative  of 
this  he  was  not  prepared  to  support. 

Golpnel  Trench  insisted,  that  the 
building  in  question  wss  odious  and  ob- 
noxious,  and  for  this  reason  he  would  sup- 
port the  motion. 

The   House  divided :    For  the  com- 
mittee   43;    Against    it  30.    A    c  o- 
mittee  was  accordingly  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Wednesday^  March  24. 

MoNOPOLT  OF  Tea— -East  India 
Company.]  Lord  CUfden  presented  a 
petition  from  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  for 
Ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  which  he  stated 
was  signed  by  all  the  inhfibitants,  some  df 
the  clergy  excepted.  The  noble  lord 
said,  he  concurred  in  the  object  of  the 
petition,  which  was,  to  bring  about  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labour ;  and, 
as  sugar  was  germane  to  tea,  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  enormons 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  latter 
neceseary  of  life.  The  extortion  occasion- 
ed by  the  monopoly  of  the  East-India 
Company  had  been  well  exposed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
he  hoped  that  Mr.  Hume,  or  some  other 
active  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  speedily  take  up  the  subject, 
and  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Thursday^  March  25. 

Irish  Titrks.]  Lord  Clifden  said,  he 
had  sevend  petitions  to  present  against  the 
Irish  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  all  those 
petitions  coocm>red  in  one  point,  that  of 
objecting  to  any  commilsory  clause.  He 
might,  perhaps,  on  this  subject  be  per- 
mitted to  sa^r  a  few  words  to  their  lord- 
ihips,  as  he  it  was  who  last  year  had  pro- 
iposed  a  compulsory  clause ;  and  he  was 
now  most  haopy  that,  on  that  clatise,  he 
had  been  demted.  *The  averages,  as  he 


had  before  sUted  to  tlieir  lordships,  had  ^ 
been  fixed  much  too  high  by  the  bill,  and  w 
if  the  compulsory  clause  had  passed,  its  \ 
operation  would  have  been  dreadful* 
Tithes,  he  thought,  were  a  necessary 
evil;  at  lessti  some  mode  was  requisite 
for  paying  the  clergy,  and,  therefore,  the 
levying  them  should  be  made  as  little  dis- 
agreeable as  possible.  His  lordship  then 
presented  a  petition  from  Durragh,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  which,  among  othelr 
things,  complained  of  the  rector  of  that 
parish  not  living  in  it,  and  that  the  parish 
reaped  no  benefit  from  his  exertions ;  a 
petition  from  another  parish,  which  set 
forth  that  the  church  i^as  in  ruins,  and 
tlie  parishioners  had  no  benefit  from  the 
clergyman  they  were  obli^d  to  pay ;  and 
a  petition  from  Kilderry,  m  the  county  of 
Cork,  also  against  any  compulsory  clause. 
This  was  a  very  old  town,  and  it  had 
also  only  the  ruins  of  a  church. 

The  Earl  of  Kingtton  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  parish  of  Bregaun,  against 
introducing  any  compulsory  clause  into 
the  bill ;  and  also  a  petition  from  Bailey- 
loch,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  same 
subject.  On  the  question  having  been 
there  agitated,  a  meeting  of  the  vestry 
had  been  called  to  take  me  composition  * 
for  tithes  into  consideration.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, the  rector  of  the  parish,  had  de- 
manded 2,000^.,  which  was  considerably 
more  than  the  parish  had  averaged  for 
five  years,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
people  were  under  no  necessity  to  par 
more  than  the  average.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  stateil,  that  the  doctor  had  made  an 
offer  of  taking  1,G0(V.,  but  he  (lord  K.), 
who  was  present  in  the  vestry-room,  had 
heard  no  such  ofier.  In  1809,  the  reve- 
rend doctor  had  let  the  tithes  for  1,60(¥., 
and  the  persons  who  had  hired  them  of 
him  lost  300/.  by  the  business.  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward to  accept  2,(XX)/.  was  rejected.  The 
parish  necessarily  objected  to  pav  more 
than  the  tithes  were  worth,  and  t^  year 
that  Dr.  Woodward  let  them  they  only 
netted  1,4001.  The  reverend  doctor, 
was  not  more  moderate  than  the  people 
who  brought  forward  the  bill ;  and  who 
seemed  to  have  had  an  idea  of  enriching 
the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
So  thought  Dr.  Woodward,  and  because 
his  proposititm  was  not  acceded  to,  he 
had  appointed  to  the  parish  the  most  ra« 

Sacious  tithe-proctor  in  the  whole  king- 
om,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
••  Ae  cruel  Delaney.''  - 
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Dor  bad  hOi  in  fiicti  any  local  knowledgie 
whatever  to  entitle  him  to  offer  himself  to 
their  lordships'  notice  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  he  was  induced  to  rise,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  re¥«  prelate  in  the  course  of  his 
observations*  He  did  this  out  of  no  dis- 
respect to  that  right  rev.  prelate,  for 
be  had  the  highest  respect  both  for  his 
situation,  and  for  his  personal  character, 
which  intitled  him,  ne  had  iiBason  to 
believe,  to  respect  in  his  own' country ;  but, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
right  rev.  prelate's  observations.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  had  alluded 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  land- 
owners to  prevent  a  composition  for  tithes; 
and  the  right  rev.  prelate  had  stated 
this,  as  if  it  were  a  blameable  use  of  this 
influence,  and  intended  to  cast  the  burthens 
from  their  own  shoulders  on  those  of 
others.  Now,  their  lordships  would 
remember  what  had  passed  on  this  subject 
last  year.  He  had  then  shown,  that  dis- 
putes of  this  kind  would  arise,  when  Uiat 
just  influence  to  which  the  (uurties  were 
entitled  was  exercised.  If  it  were  supposed, 
that  this  act  was  intended  to  prevent 
persons  from  exercising  that  just  influence 
wbibh  the  law  and  the  constitution  gave 
them— «nd  God  forbid  that  he  should 
defend  any  unlawful  influence— <then  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  monstrous  laws 
ever  passed  bv  a  legislative  assembly.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  they 
were  not  aware  what  the  object  of  the  act 
was?  Was  it  not  to  divide  the  burthen 
equally  ?  He  was  one  who  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  point  out  the  intended  compulsory 
measure,  as  one  of  the  greatest  inter- 
ferences with  the  right  or  property  ever 
attempted.  To  call  on  persons  who  held 
property  tithe-free  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament  (an  authority  equal 
to  that  on  which  the  claim  of  the  church 
was  founded),  to  part  with  their  property, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  most  unreasonable ; 
and  so  he  had  at  the  time  stated  it  to  be. 
The  answer  given  was,  that  the  compulsion, 
as  applied  to  those  persons  exclusively, 
would  be  unjust ;  and  therefore  the  means 
0f  making  effectual  resistance  was  to  be 
given  them  by  a  number  of  votes.  On 
this  ground,  then,  he  was  warranted  in 
saying,  that  these  persons  only  exercised 
a  right  of  Voting  to  which  they  were 
legally  entitled.  Calls  might  be  made  on 
them  for  sacrifices,  and  he  himself  might 
b6  disposed  to  advise  such  sacrifices  ;  but 
Ibijr  were  to  be  made  only  at  their  own 
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discretion,  and  for  making  them  or  not, 
they  were  accountable  solely  to  thenw 
selves.  To  make  individuals  m  the  situa-^ 
tion  he  had  described  liable  fo  absolute 
compulsion,  would  be  most  unjust ;  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  all  the  rights  of 
propertv,  and  a  violation  of  principle,' 
which  their  lordships'  House,  as  the  cnief 
guardian  of  property,  never  could  sanction.* 
There  were,  he  hoped,  many  instances  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to 
make  sacrifices  without  any  necessity  for 
the  esaercise  of  compulsion.  He  had  said 
this  much,  because  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  arrangement  contemplated  by  the 
bill  should  be  fairly  carried  into  effect ; 
but  he  deprecated  amr  thin^  like  partiality^ 
or  the  appearance  of  injustice. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  said,  their 
lordships  must  be  aware,  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  himself  to  impute  any  illegality 
or  criminality  to  those  landlords  who 
opposed  the  arrangement  intended  by  the 
act  of  parliament.  As  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  opposition,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  however  questionable  its  pru- 
dence might  be.  However,  he  certainly 
had  not  meant  to  say  any  thing  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland. 

Lord  King  said,  that  afler  hearing  hcfth 
sides,  he  could  rc»dily  believe  both  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said,  and  what  the 
right  reverend  prelate  had  stated  of  Dr. 
Woodward.  But,  if  this  conduct  had  beets 
practised  by  a  person  who,  according  to 
the  right  reverend  prelate's  description^ 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Irish  parson,  what 
might  not  be  done  by  the  ordinary  run  of 
Irish  parsons  ?  What  had  been  tmit  night 
statea  in  the  petition,  was  well  worthy  of 
their  lordships'  notice.  The  pulpits  nad 
resounded  with  recommendations  to  com- 
pound ;  the  vestries  had  exhorted  the 
parishes  to  compound  with  the  Clergy ; 
and  the  Clergv  had  threatened  the 
parishioners,  <<  if  you  do  not  compound, 
we  will  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  shall  give  you  up 
to  the  tormentors."  There  was  in  Ireland, 
then,  a  new  species  of  tormentor,  brought 
forward  to  work  on  the  imaginationa 
of  the  people.  He  should  like  to^  see 
as  a  great  curiosity,  or  as  a  specimen 
of  natural  history  worthy  ot  behap^ 
preserved,  this  new  Gorgon,  this 
modem  Chimera,  **  the  cruel  Delaney,** 
who  was  thus  employed  by  the  most  ex* 
cellent  of  the  whole  of  those  divines  who 
formed  the  most  admirable  of  all  Churches, 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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1r»re  two  ohnrdi  oiUMkhoMoU  lying 
heavy  on  the  people  of  Ireland;  and  the 
whole  of  tfail  tithe  tjstem,  with  all  lu 
inja«tice,  was  kept  up  for  the  support  of 
mt  Protestant  chiirch»  though  not  more 
than  half  a  million  ont  of  a  population  of 
seven  millioos  three  hundred  thousand  in 
that  country  were  Protestants.  Ha  would 
ask  the  reverend  bench  of  btshopSy 
whether  they  could  delend  this— whether 
they  could  match  it,  by  any  example 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  world? 
Ireland  was  in  a  situation  simihur  to  that 
of  Scotland  before  the  ftevolution.  In  that 
coontry  there  had  been  assassinations  too. 
Archbishop  Sharp  was  assassinated;  and 
the  people  fought  lip  to  their  knees  in 
blooQy  in  resistance  to  the  church  which 
was  imposed  upon  them.  But  king  Wil- 
liam settled  the  question  in  Scotland,  and 
that  country  had  since  continued  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  peace.  The  great  mis- 
fortune of  Irekind  was»  that  she  had  twp 
ohurches  to  maintain.  This  was  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  often  alluded,  and  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  continually,  he 
repeated  it,  to  ring  in    their  lordships 


Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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SovTR  Ambricak  States].    Sir  J. 
MaMwtoikt  in  rising  to  dispose  of  a  notice 
of  a  motion  which  lie  haa  caused  to  be. 
^aced  on  the  order-book  respecting  the 
States  of  South  America,  hoped  that  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  premise  a  very 
few  sentences.    Since  he  had  given  notice' 
of  his  motion,  he  had  heard  two  important 
declarations  made  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.    It  would  be  unparliamentary  to 
flsention  the  occasion  upon  which  those 
declarations   were   made,  the  places  in 
which  they  were  made,  or  the  parties  from 
whom    they   proceeded;   and    he    roust 
therefore  be  excused  for  not  bemg  more 
explicit  on  those  points.  According,  how- 
ever, to  the  best  of  his  recollection  and 
understanding*  the  second  of  those  decla- 
rations dfd  expressly  state  (he   did   not 
aSict  to  m^  the  precise  words)  that  any 
oonsidenmie  armament  from  the  ports  of 
Spain,  'during   the   occupation    of  that 
couiiliy  by  the  IVench  army»  against  the 
Soolfa  Amerksan  States  wbofd  be  regarded 
as  not  being  a  Spanish  iszpedition,  and 
consequently  as  coming  witnin  the  prin- 
d]^  Jaid  down  bi  the  doabg  despatch  of 


the  right  boo.  secreUry  for  forekpi  affliirf 
to  sir  Charlesi  Stuart  last  year.    He  hiid  po 
difficulty  in  stating,  that  after  having  mSk 
considered  that  declaration,  H  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  his  mind;  it  hid  sup* 
plied  what  he  had  considered  an  omission ; 
and  had  explained  what  had  appeared  to 
him  to  be  amb^uous  in  the  papers  whidi 
had  been  laid  before  the  House.    That 
declaration  had  so  much  narrowed  the 
ground  on  which  any  immediate  and  prac- 
tical measure  could  rest,  as  to  render  tt^ 
in  his  opinion,  very  unadviiable  at  the 
present  moment,  to  persevere  in  a  motion, 
which  might  be  understood  in  Europe,  and 
in  America,  to  imply  that  the  intentiona 
of  the  British  government  were  mistrusted; 
Another  cu'cnmstance  had  iJso  influenced 
him,  with  resard  to  the  determination  to 
which  he  had  come.    He  had  heard,  from 
a  quarter  which  he  considered  as  trust- 
worthy, but  which,  bein^  of  a  private 
nature,  did  not  carry  with  it  the  weisht  ot 
the  official  character  which  was  attached 
to  the  declarations  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded,  that  a  great  power  of  the  conti- 
nent had  declh^  to  be  a  party  to  the 
threatened  congress  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
South  American  States.    He  could  not 
say  that  he  had  been  influenced  by  the 
ambiguous  language  which  the  ministers 
of  France  had  thought  fit  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  their  monardi  in  his  late  speech  { 
nor,  indeed,  if  the  language  of  that  docu« 
ment  had  been  much  more  explicit,  would 
he  have  placed  the  least  reliance  upon  it^ 
when  he  recollected  the  striking  contrast 
which  existed  between  the  pubhc  profes- 
sions and  the  secret  policy  of  the  French 
government  in  the  year  1829  and  1BS9. 
^n  account  of  the  circumstances  he  bad 
mentioned,  all  of  which  had  occurred  since 
he  had  given  his  notice  of  motion,  he  now 
hegged  leave  to  withdraw  it^    He  might 
have  postponed  it  to  a  future  day ;  but  iie 
considered  it  the  fairer  and  more  .manly 
course  to  withdraw  it  altogether ;  still,  how^ 
ever,    holding  mmisters.  responsible  for 
every  moment  of  unnecessary  delsy  in 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South   Amencan    States,  and  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion forward,  if  he  should  see  cause  here* 
afker. 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  he  mi^  be  allow* 
ed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  .the  present 
occasion,  though  such  a  proceeding  mi^t 
not  bo  strictly  regular.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  make,  or  to  postpone,  or  to  .withdraw 
4U 
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the  conduct  of  his  coyesgooB  was  as  de^ 
coroos  as  his  own^  he  cooid  not  assent  to 
such  an  observation,  for  he  would  again 
assert^  that  the  right  hon*  gentleman's 
colleagues  on  the  Treasury  bench  did 
laugh  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

Mr.  Hume  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  as  well 
as  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  silk  and 
wool. 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  hoped  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  take  into  his 
serious  consideration  the  propriety  of  re* 
liering  the  country  from  that  roost  bur- 
then^ome  assessment,  the  window  tax.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  determined 
not  to  relieve  the  country  by  repealing 
the  window  tax  this  session,  he  begged 
leave  to  suggest  to  him  a  mode  of  reliev- 
ing the  country  without  taking  off  the  tax. 
What  hiB  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
j^entleman  was,  that  he  would  allow  all 
windows  which  hsd  been  stopped  op,  in 
consequence  of  this  tax,  to  oe  opened. 
This  would  create  a  large  demand  for 
glass ;  and  would  thus  give  employment 
to  a  number  of  useful  and  idustrious  indi- 
viduals who  were  now  out  of  employ, 
without  any  way  interfering  with  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Mr.  N.  Calveri  thought  those  taxel 
moat  .objectionable  which  affected  the 
price  of  labour,  such  as  the  tsxes  on  malt, 
coals,  and  candles.  If  these  taxes  added 
Ss.  a  week  to  the  expenses  of  the  poor 
man,  they  made  the  price  of  labour  dearer 
in  that  proportion. 

Sir  Joieph  Yorke  said,  thst  if  his  hon. 
friend  would  pledge  his  word  of  honour, 
that  he  thought  a  reduction  of  duty  upon 
the  articles  he  had  named  would  reduce 
their  price  to  the  poorer  claMCS  one  half- 
penny, he  would  go  hand  in  hand  with 
liim  in  proposing  their  repeal. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Turnpike  Roads  Bill.]  Mr.  Cripp$ 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Turnpike 
Acts.  The  House  would  recollect,  that 
a  highway  and  turnpike  act  of  enormous 
length,  the  latter  containing  150  clauses, 
were  enacted  In  the  year  1822.  So  com- 
plicated were  the  clauses,  that  it  was  es- 
sentially neoessary  they  should  be  ex- 
plained, to  enable  mi^istrates  properly  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Ja#.  There 
at  present  the  greatest  difficulty  upon 


the  executive  part  of  the  subject,  and  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  clause 
altered,  which,  for  one  offence,  affixed  a 
maximum  penalty  of  5/.,  but  no  minimum 
sum.  This,  he  thought, .  ought  not  to  bo 
left  to  the  discretion  of  magistrates.  There 
was  an  appeal  to  the  sessions,  if  the  pet 
halty  exceeded  40f. ;  1)ut,  to  evade  that 
appeal,  there  prevailed  a  practice  of  fining 
only  S95.  One  evil  of  these  acts  ^os, 
their  inordinate  length ;  and  the  consoli* 
dation  which  he  proposed  would,  by  f bort- 
iening,  obviate  that  serious  inconveniences. 
If  the  hon.  member  below  bim  (Mr.  F. 
Lewis)  meant  to  pursue  the  subject,  he 
would  not  himself  press  the  matter  any 
further.  If  not,  he  would  move,  '*  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  con« 
solidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  Turnpike  Roads;  passed  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  years  of  Geo.  4th. " 

Mr.  F.  Leims  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
take  the  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
hon.  member,  but  he  should  be  extreme* 
ly  happy  to  give  him  any    information 
which  nc  might  be  able  to  communicate; 
The  acts  which  he  (Mr.  F.  L.)  hod  ua* 
dertaken  to  carry  ihrough  the  House,  at 
the  expreu  desire  of  the  committee  which 
sat  on  this  sut)ject,  contained  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  clauses.    If  they, 
were  imperfect,  it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  attention  which  had  been  given  io  the 
subject;  they  had  occupied  his  (Mr^  F* 
Lewises)  tinoe  and  attention  durrog  three 
sessions.*    He  thought  the  hon.  member 
would  h\\  in  his  object,  if  he  attempted 
to  combine  the  Highway  acts  with  the 
Turnpike  road  acts^    He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  that  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
solidate acts  for  the  purpose  of  shorten* 
ing  them;  but  the  highway    acts    were 
themselves  extremely  long  and  complica- 
ted, and  the  hon.  member  would  find  the 
difficulty  of  legislating  on  this    subject 
greatly  increased  ;  by  attempting  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  turnpike  road  aets.- 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  advised 
the  hon.  member  to  wilhraw  his  motioo. 
Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  said,  that  considera- 
ble improvements  had  been  already  made 
in  the  turnpike  laws.    One  vei^  material 
alteration  was  that  of  consolidating  all 
the  laws  on  the  subject  into  two  acts ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  still  further  improve- 
ment if  they  had  been  all  comprised  in 
the  act  of  last  session.    A  considerable 
portion  of  practical  information  had  been 
ahready  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the 
ioquines  wbjcb  bad  been  s^t  on  foot  ^  -wkd 
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ittODlion  to  the  tubject,  made  uie  of  these 
words :— ^<  And  I  hope  that  some  liberal 
and  extensive  plan  for  the  geoeral  im- 
provemeot  of  education  will  be  matured 
for  an  early  executioo/'  Accordingly,  on 
the  16th  of  April  afterwards,  the  subject 
was  taken  hito  oonsideration,  and  an  act 
w|»pa8sed»  appointing  a  commisaion  to 
take  into  consideration  **  the  general 
condition  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland» 
the  funds  thereof,  together  with  all  the 
abuses  that  had  taken  place  in  the  govern* 
nent  and  management  thereof."  How^ 
ever,  down  to  tlra  year  1796,  no  further 
steps  were  taken,  and  thus  the  measure 
of  inquiry  proved  abortive ;  and  he  really 
was  surprised  how  a  subject  which  had 
been  taken  up  so  warmly  could  have  been 
ao  easily  abandoned.  He  believed  the 
troth  was,  that  such  was  the  state  of  par- 
ties, and  with  so  many  difficultiea'was  the 
question  beset,  it  was  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  proceed  further;  bot»  if  the 
commissioners  had  gone  on  with  the  eza- 
nination,  he  believoi,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  great  abuses  had  taken  place. 
However,  nothing  was  done,  and  naatters 
continued  in  this  state  until  the  year 
1806. 

He  trusted,  in  what  he  was  now  going 
to  state,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  assimie  to  himself  any  merit  for 
the  course  he  had  pursued  :  for,  had  any 
other  person  been  placed  in  the  situation 
whidi  he  then  filled,  the  subject  might 
have  been  taken  up  in  the  same  manner. 
However,  previous  to  his  coming  into 
office,  in  1806,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  act  of  parliament  had 
fiillen  into  his  hands,  whicn  contained  an 
account  of  great  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  which  were  supported 
by  royal  donations,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  maintained  by  private  fundi, 
and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  state- 
aieot  before  the  lord  lieutenant.  His  ex- 
eellency  considered  the  subject  of  para* 
mount  importsnce,  and,  accordingly,  a 
bill  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  ;  six  to  be  nominated  by  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  five  hy  the  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  donations,  who  con- 
sisted of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Ireland  and  other  Ecclesiastics;  and  it 
was  considered,  that  a  mixture  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  commissioners  would  be 
the  most  prudent  cousse  to  adopt ;  at  the 
bead  of  tbelav  commissioners  stood  first 
ia  ordoTi  u  ne  alwaft  stood  foremost 


on  all  occasions,  in  which  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  Ireland  were  concerned,  he 
meant  his  late  lamented  and  never  to.  be 
forgotten  friend,  Henry  Grattan  [Loud 
ch^rs].  It  was  only  necessary  to  mention 
his  name  to  convey  to  the  House  anidea  of 
the  character  of  those  who  were  selected  for 
the  inquiry.  Several  reports  were  drawn 
op  from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  all  de- 
Uvered  in  between  the  years  1809  andl8l2t 
and  considerable  labour  was  bestowed  in 
drawing  them  up,  as  well  as  receiving  evi- 
dence ;  for  they  contained  twelve  appen- 
dixes. They  developed  considerable 
abuses,  and  recommenaed  various  reme- 
dies. 

But,  it  was  to  the  fourteenth  report 
that  he  principally  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Uie  House,  because  it  con- 
tained the  real  principles  upon  which,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  the  educatioo  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  founded, 
ilie  right  hon.  baronet  then  read .  several 
extracts  from  the  fourteenth  report,  slat- 
ing, that  the  commissioners  had  applied 
their  efforts  to  frame  a  system  of.educa-: 
tion  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  keeping 
clear  of  the  religious  tenets  of  any ;  and 
that  the  true  system  was,  to  tceat  them  all 
as  one  undivided  bod  v.  It  certainly  waa 
most  desirable,  and  the  reasons  would  at 
once  strike  the  House,  that  such  a  course 
should  be  adopted.  They  should  keep 
dear  of  tie  religious  tenets  of  all  claries, 
and  avoid  not  only  the  reality,  but  even, 
the  appearance. of  proselytism.  It  was  o£ 
the  firf  t  importance  that  education  should 
be  free  from  all  interference  on  religioua 
subjects ;  and  when  the  minds  of  men 
had  been  formed  by  educstion,  they 
would  best  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  any  particular  creed  [hear  hear  ]• 
Now,  it  was  quite  manifest  that  educa- 
tion should  be  had  on  the  most  moderate 
terms.  Any  person  who  had  turned  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  must  have  found 
how  indisposed  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  to  receive  gratuitous  Instruction. 
The  poorest  labourer  in  that  Country; 
would  rather  pay  for  the  education  of  his 
child  out  of  his  own  hard  esrnings,  than 
accept  the  benefit  of  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. If  then,  that  was  the  honourable 
feeling  of  the  people  of  that  country,  surely. 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to 
secure  to  them  the  opportunity' of  receiv- 
ing the  education  which  they,  recjuired, 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  it  was 
quite  obvious  how  great  4n  anxiety  pre- 
vailed 00  the  part  of  the  people.to  receive 
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wa»  an  iDdividoal  who  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise,  for  his  exertions  on  this 
subject.  He  had  been  originally  a  butcher, 
and  aflerwards  became  a  drover,  and 
having  realised  a  considerable  propertj^, 
devoted,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  his 
income  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion—[cheers].  The  rij^bt  hon.  baronet 
then  went  into  some  details  respecting  the 
Eoman  CaUiolic  schools  in  the  dioceses  of 
Clojroe  and  Tuam,  and  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  had  entered  into  these  particulars, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  had  been 
dione.  •  lliat  much  remained  still  to.be 
done,  all  were  agreed ;  and  that  in  any 
further  steps  that  might  be  adopted,  all 
collision  of  religious  feelings  should  be 
studiously  avoided,  was  a  desideratum 
which  he  trusted  the  legislature  would 
attain.  With  that  view  he  meant  to  con- 
clude the  observations  he  had  to  make, 
with  propo8iog  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
for  the  appointment  of  a  coomiission  to 
proceed  to  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  system 
of  Education  in  that  country.  There 
were  two  modes  that  might  have  been 
adopted :  the  one  was  the  appointment  of 
a. committee  of  that  House;  the  other  a 
commission  to  examine  the  subject  on  the 
spot^  and  report  their  opinion,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  mto  effect  the  in- 
tentions of  tlie  legislature.  That  Uiere 
were  advantages  aM  disadvantages  atten- 
dant upon  either  course,  no  man  would 
deny ;  but  you  cannot  purchase  any  great 
advantage  without  also  taking  the  disad- 
vantages with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
A  committee  of  that  House  would  cer- 
tainly excite  more  attention  than  a  com- 
mission. Commissioners  on  the  spot  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  investigating 
into  all  the  details  much  more  fully  than 
any  committee  of  the  House.  On  a  ques- 
tion so  deeply  involving  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  tne  community,  it  appeared  to 
him  impossible  that  any  government  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  those  iute* 
rests  should  feel  indisposed  to  give  its 
support  and  sanction  to  such  an  inquiry. 
When  he  recollected  what  had  been 
efteted  by  the  two  commissions  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  abuses  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  in  IreUnd, 
he  felt  the  fullest  conviction  that  a  com- 
mission iimilaHy  eoMdkvted  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  essential  benefits  to 
the  public  The  abuses  developed  by  the 
commission  on  the  Irish  revenue  proved 
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what  could  be  effiscted  by  energy  and 
perseverance     The  commissioners    had 
probed  the  existing  abuses  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  their  reports  were  the  best 
proofs  of  their  unremitting  industry  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  as  those  evils . 
were  deeply  rooted  in  the  system.    In 
drawing  up  these  reports,  and  carrjring 
the  whole  proceeding  to  its  completion, 
they  had  fulfilled  the  object  of  thqir  sp- 
pointment,  in  a  manner  that  reflected  the- 
highest  credit  on  themselves,  and  impart- 
ed a  permanent  service  to  the  country.— 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  return  to  the 
House,  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind, 
attention  it  had.  given  to  his  statement, . 
which,  under  the  deepest  sense  of  its  im- 
portsnce,  hehadfeltit  his  duty  to  submit|to 
Its  consideration.    The  right  hon.  baronet,  • 
amidst  loud  cheers,  concluded  with  mov- 

iogf 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  commission  under  the* 
great  seal,  for  in<}uiring  into  the  nature- 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  afibrded  by 
the  several  institutions  in  Ireland  estab^ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  Education,  and 
maintained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
the  public  funds;  for  inquiring  into  the^ 
state  of  the  diocesan  and  distcict  schools,  • 
and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  there 
given ;.  for  ascertaining  whether  any  and 
what  regulations  may  be  fit  to  be  estab- 
lished   with    respect   to    the    psrochisl 
schools ;  and  for  reporting  as  to  the  mea- 
sures which  can  be  adopted  for  extending 
generally  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the 
benefits  of  Education  ;.and  that  his  Majesty . 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  proceedings 
of  such  commbsion  to  be   laid  before 
parliament.*' 

Mr.  Goulbum  observed,  that  there  was 
so  much  of  candour  and  temperance  in ' 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet ;  he 
had  introduced  his  most  important  motion 
in  such  a  judicious  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner,- that  he  only  wished  that,  in  returning 
his  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  bisronet,  those 
thanks  proceeded  from  an  individual  pos- 
sessing a  more  prominent  station,  and 
higher  influence.  Most  sincerely  he 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  baronet 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
as  to  the  great  value  of  building  up 
a  system  of  amelioration  and  improve- 
ment in  Ireland,  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  general  system  of  public  education, 
and  by  such  an  exertion  placing  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  Irish  community  on  a 
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tibn.  How  fkr,  under  existing  circum- 
•tancesy  it  was  practicable  to  extend  edu- 
cation amongst  the  poor  of  Ireland  he 
ahould  not  say,  without  further  informa- 
tion. But  he  feared  that  inquiry  would 
furnish  such  proofs  of  existing  ignorance 
and  wretchedness  amongst  the  poor  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  as,  if  clearly  exhibit- 
ed to  that  House,  would,  he  was  persuad- 
ed, render  it  the  earnest  wish  and  imroedi- 
mte  employment  of  etery  member,  no 
matter  on  which  side  of  the  House  he  sat, 
to  provide  an  effectual  remedy.  We  were 
actively  and  creditably  engaged  in  ex- 
tending our  benevolence  far  and  wide. 
The'^black  population  of  the  West-India 
colonies  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
.therefore  the  more  inexplicable,  that  we 
had  so  long  overlooked  the  condition  of  a 
.people  with  whom  we  were  so  closely  and 
intimately  connected  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  In  the  present  state  of  the  worlds 
it  was  impossible  that  we  could  get  on 
without  some  real  and  comprehensive  re- 
medy for  the  evils  that  so  long  afflicted 
that  country.  The  first  great  feature  in 
that  system  of  amelioration  should  be 
a  general  system  of  education.  After 
the  benefits  of  such  a  course  began 
•to  deveiope  themselves*  other  mea- 
sures must  follow,  which  should  impart 
to  the  people  a  full  participation  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con* 
ititotion.  He  should  not  at  the  present 
moment,  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  commission,  but  the  House  must 
feel  that  every  thing  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  constituted.  He 
sincerel^jT  hoped  that  it  would  be  composed 
of  individuals,  selected,  not  because  they 
possessed  the  confidence  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  only,  but  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  whole 
House.  They  should  be  persons,  who 
were  disposed  to  sifl  the  subject  tho- 
rouffhly;  who  would  ascertain  how  the 
funds,  destined  for  education,  were  appli- 
ed; and  who  were  competent  to  report 
to  the  House  their  views  of  a  full  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education.  ' 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  though 
there  .was  no  liiember  in  that  House  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
question,  as  it  related  to  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  people  of  Ireland,  yet,  after 
the  speeches .  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  of  his  honourable  friend  the  secretary 
for  Irdand,  he  should  not  have  offered  a 
i^Bgle  observation,  had  it  not  been  for 
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what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
opposite.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  allu- 
ded to  a  speech,  made  by  him  several 
years  ago,  recommending  to  that  House 
the  pressing  necessity  of  education  in 
Ireland.  He  could  assure  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  thesentiments  he  then  uttered 
he  felt  most  sincerely,  and  the  same  sen- 
timents he  now  entertained.  The  hon. 
member,  however,  had  observed,  that  he 
recognized  no  measures  in  consequence 
of  that  speech ;  at  least  that  the  fruits  of 
such  a  system  were  not  to  be  traced,  in 
the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish  population. 
Now,  even  if  it  were  true  that  no  improvc-!- 
ment  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1814, 
be  still  thought  that  such  a  result  should 
not  induce  the  advocates  of  education  to 
despair.  But,  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
Education  had  not  been  neglected,  and 
its  progress  had  been  considerable.  And, 
without  assuming  to  himself  any  undue 
credit,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  add, 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  act  upon  the 
opinions  which  he  had  supported  in  1814. 
In  the  next  year,  he  had  introduced  a  bill, 
having  for  its  object  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion fcr  the  avowed  purpose  of  correcting 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  endowed 
schools  in  Ireland.  That  commission 
made  fourteen  reports ;  the  first  thirteen 
referred  to  the  abuses  that  were  found  to 
exist ;  the  fourteenth  gave  a  new  plan  of 
education,  calculated,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  comi^issioners,  to  meet  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  population. 
That  he  had.no  wish  to  disguise  the  ex- 
isting evils,  but  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
them,  was  evident  from  the  very  preamble 
of  the  act  itself.  He  was  free  to  confess, 
that  with  respect  to  any  general  plan, 
whatever  bis  wishes  were,  the^  were  quali- 
fied by  the  fear,  that  the  solicitude  to  do 
too  much  might  be  productive  of  mischief. 
He  was  afraid  that  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  to  attempt 
by  any  broad  legislative  measure,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  education  of  the  people 
would  have  been  attended  with  considera- 
ble irritation ;  that  alarmi  anxiety,  and 
jealousy,  would  have  been  the  result. 
Dut,  within  one  year  after  the  speech  al- 
luded to,  the  subject  of  education  was 
taken  up  unostentatiously  by  himself  and 
his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  V. 
Fitzgerald),  then  filling  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland.  An 
association  of  men  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  of  all  religious  persuasions,  was 
4X 
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neutral  grouDd  could  be  taken  on  which 
i>Qth  parties  nii^ht  amicably  meet.  For 
.hi#  own  part,  he  desired  no  concession : 
lie  desired  no  proselytism.  He  had 
often  said,  that  he  believed  a  Roman  Ca- 
tbolic  subject  was  just  as  good  as  a  Pro- 
testaot  subject.  He  could  not  sit  down 
withot  uexpreasing  his  acknowledgments 
to  thehon.  1>aronet  by  whom  the  pre- 
AQAt  motron  had  been  made.  The  right 
t^on.  baronet's  exertions  that  night  were 
only  a  part  of  the  long  train  of  efforts  by 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  bis 
beloved  country.  Approving  as  he  did 
of  the  right  bon.  baronet's  views  on  this 
aubject,  he  trusted  that  the  mode  in  which 
those  views  would  be  carried  into  execution 
.  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  Ireland. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Labourers    Wages.]       Lord  John 
.Russdly  after  having  presented  a  petition 
from  Matthew  Phillips,  civil  engineer  and 
aurveyor,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor^  proceeded  to 
mak^  his  promised  motioi^on  this  subject. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  a  committee  had 
.aat  upon  the  subject  some  years  ago,  of 
which  committee  a  right  bon.  gentleman 
opposite  was  chairman.    In  consequence 
w  the  report  of  that  committee,  a  bill 
had  been  brought  into  parliament,  and  he 
.was  free  to  confess,  that  in  that  bill  a  right 
.course  of  legislation  bad  been  commenced. 
But)  although  a  right  course  of  legislation 
;was  commenced,  yet  much  remained  to 
ht  done ;  and  more   especially   with  re- 
jtpect  to  that  which,  in  his  present  view, 
'Ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
.celect  committee  for  which  he  was  about 
to  mpve ;  namely,  the  practice  which  pre- 
'vailed  in  some  parts  of  the  country   of 
paying  the  wages  of  the  labourer  out  of 
.the  poor-rates.    This  was'  a  practice  in 
every  way  so  indefensible,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly  dei>irable  that  some  measure 
should  b|3  devised  to  stop  such  a  vagrant 
.aystem^      One  of  the  resdlutions  which 
'4le  should  have  to  propose  in   that  com* 
mittee  was,  a  recommendation  to  magis-* 
•  tmtes  not  to  allow,  for  the  future,  any 
.  portion  of  the  wages  of  labour  to  be  paid 
:  out  of  the  poor-rates  by  the  overseers. 
.  There  were  two  modes  of  proceeding : 
.  that  of  stopping  the  evil  at  once,  by  le- 
gislative prohibition ;  the  oth/sr  mode  was 
.  that  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  brought  in  some  time  ago  by  the 
.right  hon.  gentleman  for  making  a  dis- 
4^naion  bptw^ea  fbo  iudustrious  and  dc- 
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serving  poor,  and  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  He  would  now  move,  '*  Time 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition -of  the  labouring  classes, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of 
paying  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  out  of 
the  poor-rates ;  and  to  report  their  opi- 
nion thereon  to  the  House." 

Mr,  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  no 
wish  whatever  to  discourage  the  nobl^ 
lord,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view ;  but  he  really  thought  that 
the  noble  lord  had  better  limit  his  motion 
to  the  particular  object  which  he  desired 
at  present  to  attain.  The  noble  lord  now 
proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  coruliiion  of 
the  labouring  poor,  generally^  It  would 
surclv  be  much  better  to  draw  a  line, 
which  should  define  the  points  to  which 
the  committee  were  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion. For  let  the  noble  lord  consider  into 
what  a  number  of  classes  the  labouring 
poor  divided  themselves.  First,  there 
were  the  agricultural  classes :  then,  there 
were  those  connected  with  mechanics; 
then,  there  were  the  labouring  classes, 
belonging  to  towns,  not  manufacturing ; 
then,  there  were  the  manufacturing  classes 
of  labourers.  As  the  noble  lord^s  motion 
now  stood,  the  committee  must  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  all  these  classes; 
although  it  was  clear,  from  the  noble 
lord*s  own  statement,  that  his  object  was, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  of  paying  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates ; 
and  to  consider  what  measures  mi^ht  be 
effectually  adopted  for  the  abolition  of 
such  a  practice.  If  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion were  to  be  agreed  to  as  it  stood,  tlie 
committee  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  multiplicity  of  its  business.  Now, 
nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  de- 
volve on  any  commiitce  of  that  House 
too  extensive  a  labour.  It  was,  of  all 
others,  the  worst  mode  of  obtaining  any 
advantageous  result.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  powers  of  a  committee  were  found  to 
be  too  limited,  it  was  very  easy  to  extend 
them.  If  the  noble  lord  accepted  the 
words  which  he  had  suggested,  or  would 
substitute  others  of  similar  import,  he  as- 
sured the  noble  lord,  that  he  would  not 
throw  any  difficulty  in  his  way ;  and  that 
he  would  not  hereafter  object  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  o^  the  committee, 
should  such  an  extension  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Lord  Johji  Russell  said,  he  had  no  ub 
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In  some  other  miy,  could  not  &fen  shoot 
oh  his  own  land.  What  reason  could  he 
fairly  given;  why  it  was  improper  that  a 
man  should  be  permitted  to  shoot  the 
game  which  he  fed,  and  to  let  his  friends 
shoot  it  toD»  if  they  wished  ?  For  his 
own  part,  being  as  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  preserver  of  game,  he  knew 
there  was  no  return  he  could  make  so 
agreeable  to  many  persons  on  whom  he 
was  inclined  to  bestow  a  small  civility,  as 
to  give  them  a  day's  shooting.  It  was 
not  by  giving  them  game,  for  that  they 
could,  and  Would,  and  did  bu^jr,  as  the 
House  well  knew;  but  by  letting  them 
come  and  kill  it  for  themselves ;  and  yet, 
however  he  might  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
he  was  not  permitted,  unless  such  persons 
were  flualined.  If  one  of  his  tradesmen 
had  behaved  well,  in  waiting  patiently  for 
his  bill,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  he 
wished  to  express  his  sense  of  the  man's 
civility,  by  giving  him  a  little  sport,  he 
could  not  do  so,  because  the  honest 
tradesman  was  not  qualified ;  while  a 
squire*^  son,  who  might  be  a  pauper  in  the 
workhouse,  could  shoot  over  all  the  manors 
in  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  game  laws ;  and  it 
was  because  there  was  one  and  not  ten 
lords  of  manors,  that  the  jealousy,  which 
was  a  very  proper  one,  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Men  who  were  not 
qualified  durst  not  take  their  guns  in  their 
hands « they  were  not  only  debarred  from 
shooting  game,  even  on  their  own  lands, 
for  their  tables,  but  they  were  absolutely 
prohibited  from  shooting  a  hare  in  their 
own  defence.  He  disliked  all  such 
privileges,  and  thought  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing game  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
proprietors  of  land ;  and  that  they  who 
produced  the  game  should  have  a  right 
to  do  with  it  whatever  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Shutrt  fTor/Zry  entreated  the  House 
to  confine  its  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  clause  before  them,  and  not  to  sufier 
•questions  upon  the  general  principle  of 
the  bill  to  be  discussed,  until  the  clause 
should  be  disposed  of.  His  noble  friend's 
objection  hacl  been,  he  thought,  founded 
in  a  mistake,  because  he  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  there  was  a  penalty  attached 
lo  killing  those  animals  which  were  now 
iirst  to  be  called  game.  It  wu  not  so  ; 
but  the  property  of  such  animals  was 
vested  in  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  w|^ch 
they  were  grown  or  should  be  found,  and 
persons  unlawfully  killing  them  incurred 
DO  penalty,  but  were  liable  to  the  copse- 


quences  of  the  trespass.  No  unqualified 
man  could  go  on  the  land  of  another  and 
kill  any  of  this  game ;  but,  if  be  killed  an  j 
of  that  which  had  before  been  called  game, 
then  he  incurred  the  penalties  which  had 
been  before  provided  for  that  ofience.  If 
a  man  had  only  a  foot  of  land,  he  might 
kill  all  the  game  he  could  find  on  it. 

Mr.  Bemal  wished  to  know  whether; 
as  the  bill  declared  these  animals  to  be 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soiH 
persons  killing  them  were  to  be  considered 
as  committing  a  (elony  ? 

Mr.  Monck  objected  to  the  words 
<<  rabbits,  wild  ducks,"  and  others^ 
describing  animals  which  were  not  before 
considered  as  game.  He  thought  they 
extended  the  bill  too  far ;  but  if  they 
were  omitted,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
clause. 

Mr.  <S.  Woriley  wished  the  word  <<  rab- 
bits" to  be^  retained,  because  the  common 
pretence  under  i\hich  poaching  was 
extensively  carried  on  was,  that  the 
persons  committing  it  were  in  search  of 
rabbits. 

Mr.  A.  SmUhf  thinking  that  the  notions 
about  game  were  so  loose  and  unsettled^ 
that  people  did  not  regard  it  in  the  same 
light  as  other  property,  objected  that  any 
ouier  penalty  should  be  annexed  to  the 
violation  of  it  than  attached  to  ordinary 
trespassers. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  was  d'spoied  to  give 
up  the  words  after  <<  grouse." 

Mr.  Bemal  repeated  his  wi^  to  know» 
whether  the  carrying  away  such  game 
as  was  mentioned  m  the  bill  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  felony  against  the 
owners  ? 

Mr.  S.  fFbff/^said,  that  the  penalty 
.of  4!0f.  provided  By  the  act  was  the  only 
one  which  it  was  intended  to  inflict ;  but 
to  prevent  all  misconstruction  on  this 
head,  he  proposed  to  add  a  clause,  declare 
ing,  that  no  other  peiuilties  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  bill  should  attach. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GouWum  objected  to  the  clause, 
which  transferred  the  right  to  the  game 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  and  instanced  his  own  case. 
He  was  lord  of  a  manor,  in  which  he  had 
no  land,  but  was  in  possession  of  the 
tithes,  and  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  with 
the  permission  of  the  occupiers,  the  right 
of  sporting  over  the  whole  of  the  manor ; 
but,  by  this  clause,  his  situation  would 
be  materially  altered,  and  that  greatly  to 
his  disadvantage.    He  knew  the  Hou$e 
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Sir  J.  Wrottedef  was  eyceedJngly  am* 
ions  that  ifae  sale  of  game  ahouhi  be  perr 
mitted,  because  he  well  knew  k  oould  not 
be  prevented.  He»  liowever,  only  aiJced 
that  the  permifisive  rights  which 


now, 


wdrse  aitnation  by  Ail  UU  than  he  ii^ 
before ;  faat  that  was  no  reaaon  for  retaipn, 
log  tiie  clauae. 

Mr.  GoMum  sgpportad  the  righu  qC 
the  lords  of  manors,  which  the  hill  fX  pj^e*- 
sent  did  not  sufficiently  pr4Uect. 

Calonel  Z)avfef. thougnt. there  could- bc^ 
ao  good  in  holding  out  any  inducequml; 
to  tenants  to  quarrel  with  their  JaocU^dff«i 
Tenants  night  as  arell  be  at  OQae  ppr^ 
Diitted  to  sport  o?er  the  lapda  thav  o.c^iir 
pied,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  landi^ni)  ^ 
iandlorda  be  left  in  tbe  prejudiced  iiitua? 
tion  which  this  proposition .  would  1^«[6 
them  in. 

Mr.  jF.  Lemu  suggested,  that  ifata^ 
pant  were  legally  qualified  lo  kin  gain?> 
be  aught  to  be  awwed  to  posaeis  the 
right,  notwithstanding  this  bill,  in  .any 
case  where  it  was  granted  by  bis  lea9e. 


land-owners  at  preseat  possessed  of  ap^ 
pointing  game-keepers,  &c.,  should  be 
reserved  to  them. 

Mr.  ^ouUmm  thought  the  lion,  baro- 
net's proposition  would  defeat  the  general 
objects  of  lords  of  the  manors  as  to 
game. 

The  committee  then  divided :  For  the 
clause  as  amended,  -82.  Agamst  it  29. 
Majority  53. 

•  Mr.  Bernal  objected  to  the  aext  clause, 
as  authorizing,  in  very  aoany  caees,  a  vio- 
lation of  existing  contracts  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  where  a  right  oi  kil- 
ling game  had  been  reserved  to  the  hittar. 

This  clause  enacted,  '^  that  it  should  he  \  The  lonl  of  the  manor  ouglit  io  enjpy«a 
lawful  for  the  person  entitled  aa  owner  in  ,  concurrent  right.  A  clauae,  he  thought* 
fee  of  any  enclosed  lands,  tha^ame  not  miffhtbejo  worded,  aa^to  o^id  tbejdift* 
being  in  his  own  possession,  but  let  to  cuuy- at  present  atartcMl. 
others,  icnants  or  tenant,  to  puraue,  kill  ^  .  Sn* «/.  Shelley  instanced  his  own  case^ 
end  destroy  game,  over  such  lands,  with-  and  argued,  that  if  the  clause  passe^*  ta 
out  asking  permission  of  the  owner  |  it  was  .now  worded,  he  should  be  ousted 
thereof."  He  should  proposeto  omit  the  of  an  important  right,  for  which  be  had 
latter  part  of  it.  ;  paid  a  ooBsiderahle  aum. 

Mr.  J,  ^miM'SUpported'theamendment.  j      Mr.  Bernal  could  not  consent  to  any 
If  tenants  were  thus  deprived  of  vested  |  compromise  like  th^prpppsadrby^^^on. 
liglits,   some  compensation  ought  to  be   member  for  Beaumaris, 
given  to  them.  |      Colonel  Wood  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 

Mr.  iS,  fVariley  thought  there  might  be  kmcttord  possessed  the  Jigbt  of  shooting 
^me  force  in  tlie-  objection  taken,  if  k  :  now,  be  ought  not  to  be  depnyod  af  it. 
were  assumed^  that  Iandlorda  were  neoea- 1  Nevertheless,  ha  sup|KiDled  thf  .amend* 
Mrily litigious.  -But  he  could  not  oonsctit '  ment,  because  4t  was  only  just  lo.pteseiare 
•to  such  an  amendment ;  for  it  was  taking   equally  the  right  of  the'tenaat 
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•the  right  of  shooting  from  the  landlord, 
-and  giving  it,  in  effect,  -to  the  tenant 
'Solely.  The  landlord  would-be  placed  by 
'it  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  he  stood 
at  present.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  this  clause  were  passed,  without 


Lord  JBiitntit^.said,  that  aathe  qaaatioa 
was  intricate,  it.  ought  to  he  left  for. de»> 
oision  on  a  future  day. 

Sir  J.  Wr^leda^  maintained,  that  there 
m^  no  intricacy  at  all  in  the  point.  Ha 
was  of  opinion,  that  to  retain  :tha  aronia 


the  words  objected  to  being  retained  in  it,  j  would  be  virtually  to  give  the  landlords 
fie  should  be  kept  off"  his  own  land  for  all  '  a  power  of  altering  half  the  leases  in  the 
*purposes  of  sporting,  'for  aeveral  years  to  kingdom ;  for  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
*€ome.  coarse,  where  there  was  no  express  stipu* 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygaie  was  satisfied  i  lation  in  the  lease  to  the  contrary,  for  the 
•of  the  monstrous  injustioe  which  the  j  landlord  to  concede  to  the  tenant  a  right 
clause  in  its  present  state  was  calculated  ,  of  ehooting  over  the  land,  as  of  growing 
*to  produce^^  What  security  had  tenants  ,-upon  it  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  other 


'that  landlords  would  behave  in  so  gentle- 
manly a  nranner,  or  in  a  way*  so  little 
'litigious,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
ihire  seemed  to  suppose?  Inasmuch, 
indeed,  as  this  bill  would  enable  all 
•tenants,  whether  qualified  or  unqualified, 
•to  sport  over  the  landjn  their  occupation, 
«so  far  the  hmdlord  would  be  phiced  is  a 


rorn,  or  of  fishing  in  any  waters  that  ran 
through  it. 

Sir  7*.  Acland  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  give  landlords  some  protection,  other* 
wise  they  would  oot  be  in  a  better,  but  ia 
a  worse  situation.  He  was  inclined  to 
leave  the  parties  as  nearly  ^»  possible  in 
the  state  m  "which  4hey  at  -that  aMNaant 
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aikd  now  the  trader  in  slaves  was  justly 
l)eld  4ip  to  the  execration  of  the  civil ieed 
World.  The  crime  of  man^tealing,  which 
had  stood  without  punishment  in  any  Eu*- 
topeancode,  was  now  Justly  classed  amongst 
those  which  were  to  be  vi^tited  with  the 
Severest  punishments ;  and  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  his  hon»  and  learned  friend »  the 
member  for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham) 
that  he  was  the  first  man  by  whose  exer** 
tfons  that  crime  had  been  so  classed  ;  and 
though  the  versatility  of  the  mind  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  fitted  him  for 
ahnost  every  kind  of  public  business,  and 
his  genius  had  qualified  him  to  undertake 
those  of  the  most  ardfious  nature,  yet  he 
beKeved  there  was  no  act  of  his  public 
life  which  would  reflect  greater  credit  on 
his  memory  than  this.  It  was  also  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  hhn  to  per- 
ceive, that  by  the  treaty  about  to  be  fi- 
nally concluded  between  the  two  British 
aations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
would  shortly  enter  Into  such  arrange^ 
hients  as  would  be  likely  to  shame  man* 
kind  out  of  this  horrid  traffic.  It  was 
Satisfactory  to  perceive  that  while  the 
Americans  were  emulating  the  maritime 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  not  less 
Jealous  of  their  national  honour,  they  had 
yielded  on  two  important  points  to  the 
.cavise  of  humanity  [The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  proceeding,  when  Mr. 
Canning  intimated  to  him,  that  the  other 
House  were  waiting  to  have  the  bill  sent 
up  to  them].  He  then  observed,  chat  in 
consequence  of  what  had  been  commnni* 
cated  to  him,  he  would  not  delay  the 
House  any  longer. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COMPEKSATIOK       TO      OFFICERS      l)f 

CouKTs  ov  Justice.^  Tlie  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  comtnfttee,  to  con- 
sider of  thepropriely  of  gnintiitg  Compen- 
sation to  officers  for  losses  in  consequence 
of  tlte  County  Couns  bill. 

The  Attorney  Genernl  saidi  that  com* 
pcDsation  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  noble  lord 
opfTOSite  (A) thorp),  fbr  the  regulation  of 
County  Courts.  He  had  no  intention  to 
throw  obstructions  in  tlie  way  of  that  mea- 
sure: but  ifanimportant|mblicbenefitwere 
to  be  confer^ed,  it  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  private  indtvidoals.  Offices 
hi  courts  of  justice  were  not  saleable, 
Mterally,  by  several  ancient  statutes ;  but 
mere  were  exceptre/kis,  tind  by  an  act  of 
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Henry  6th,  places  in  the  gifl  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  were  allowed 
to  be  sold.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  therefore,  they  had  been  purcha- 
sed, and  even  so  lately  as  the  year  180P, 
the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
6th,  was  recognised  and  conEnned.  In 
tl>e  report  of  the  commissioners,  on  the 
fees  of  courts  of  justice  in  England, 
printed  in  1818,  special  mention  was  made 
of  the  office  of  chief  clerk  of  the  court  of 
King^s  Bench,  as  a  saleable  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Whether  that  judge 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  derive  a  part  of  his 
salary  from  such  a  source  was  not  now  the 
question.  The  office  of  chief  clerk  was  A 
very  valuable  place,  returning  about  7,00(y. 
per  annum.  Shortly  after  the  appointment 
I  of  the  late  lord  Ellenborough,  the  chief 
!  clerk  of  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  died, 
;  and  his  lordship,  as  the  eppointtnent  vested 
I  in  him,  was  offered  no  less  a  sum  than 
;  80,000/.  for  the  office,  but  his  lordship 
preferred  making  a  grant  of  it  to  his  son. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  almost 
the  whole  patrimony  of  the  noble  lord  who 
now  held  the  place  was  derived  from  this 
source.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  refer 
to  the  eminent  services  of  tl>e  late  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ;  for, 
if  the  sale  of  this  place  were  looked  uporf 
as  part  of  the  just  and  legal  emoluments ' 
of  that  high  station,  it  would  be  extremely 
unjust,  not  to  ssy  ungenerous,  tu  pass  a 
bill  deprivmg  the  present  ptyssessor  of  the 
office  of  chief  clerk  of  his  patrioHiny, 
without  making  him  an  adequate  compen* 
sation.  The  three  prothonotaries  «f  the 
court  of  Common  neas  were  in  the  same 
situation.  Those  offices  were  coeval  willi 
the  establishment  of  t\re  con-t,  and  they 
had  been  always  sold  by  the  <^ief  justice 
for  the  time  being.  Tlie  general  amount 
of  purchase  money  was  about  10,000/t 
llie  prothonotaries  wereobliged  to  provide 
clerks,  and  regularly  and  personally  to 
attend.  Though  on  the  first  impression 
it  might  appear  injurious  to  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  that  such  offices  should 
be  saleable,  yet  it  had  not  been  found  so 
m  point  of  practice.  He  would  undertake 
to  say,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  ot»- 
servation,  that  the  duties  of  these  officotT 
had  been  discharged  with  the  samefidelity, 
puttctuality,  andoiligence,  as  the  functions 
of  Other  offices  in  the  gift  of  individuals, 
and  which  by  law  could  Mt  be  sold.  It 
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the  officers  from  being  injured  by  the 
change.    The  preamble  of  that  clause  of 
the  bill  might  be  without  alteration  appli- 
cable to  the  present  bill ;    it  declared, 
that  whereas  the  lawful  fees  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  parties  might  be  reduced,  it 
was  just  and  reasonable  that  compensation 
should  be  made.    There  was  another  case 
-^that  of  the  court  of  Ke(][uests  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark — which  was   ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  present  bill.     The 
court  of  Requests  had  only  jurisdiction 
at  first  to  the  extent  of  2^»  but  it  was 
raised  to  5/.9  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
extension  of  jurisdiction  would  diminish 
the  amount  of  Dusiness  of  the  court  of  Mar« 
shalsea»  and  accordingly  it  was  directed, 
that  50/.  a  year  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
fees  of  the  court  of  Requests  to  each  of 
the.four  Counsel  of  the  court  of  Marshal- 
sea.     Now,  this  was  precisely  parallel  to 
the  noble  lord's  bill.     The  transfer  of 
busineis  effected  by  this  bill,  would  carry 
fees  from  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall 
to  the  County  Rates  or  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  according  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion directed  in  the  noble  lord's  bill,  and 
out  of  one  of  those  funds,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  the  Southwark  court  of  Re- 
quests' bill,  compensation  should  be  made 
to  the  officers  who  suffered  by  the  change. 
There  was  another  case  in  the  granting 
of  leases  under  the  Crown.    It  was  for- 
merly the  practice,  that  leases  granted  by 
the  Crown  should  be  issued  from  the  Ex- 
chequer.   It  was  deemed,  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue,  if  the  leases  were 
granted  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but,  in  effect- 
ing that  public  benefits  it  was  not  thought 
fit  that  individuals  should  suffer,  and  lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  held  the  office  of 
engrosser  of  writs  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
who  was  injured  by  the  change,  received 
compensation  under  the  same  act.    In  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  the  prothonotaries,  who 
are  sinecure  officers,  received  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  fees ;  and,  in  an  act 
of  parliament  as  recent  as  the  last  session, 
the  same  principle  was  established ;  for, 
in  that  act,  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  fees  of  courts  of 
justice,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  were  authorized 
to  regulate  the  fees  of  their  courts ;  but  it 
was  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  it. 
was  possible  that  officers  of  the  courts 
might  suffer  loss,  they  should  report  what 
compensation  should  be  made.    The  bon. 
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and  learned  gentleman,  after  recapitulat- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  he  urged  the 
motion,  moved  a  resolution, 

<*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant 
an  annual  sum  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, to  be  paid  to  the  present  chief  clerk 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England,  the  clerk  of  the  rules* 
and  the  clerk  of  the  papers  of  the  said 
court;  the  present  prothonotaries,  se- 
condaries, and  filacers  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  England ;  the  present 
master,  senior  attorney,  and  secondary  ot 
the  plea  side^of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
in  England ;  and  the  present  prothonota- 
ries of  the  courts  of  Great  Sessions  in 
Wales ;  for  any  deficiency  in  their  lawful 
fees  and  emoluments  that  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  any  act  that  may  be  passed 
in  the  present  session  for  the  more  easy 
and  speedy  recovery  of  Small  Debts  in 
England  and  Wales.^' 

Lord  Althorp  wished  he  had  been  con- 
vinced by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  not  only  because  it 
was  unpleasant  for  him  to  stand  up  to 
oppose  a  claim  for  compensation  made  in 
behalf  of  gentlemen  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  but  because  he  was 
aware,  that,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  his  bill,  it  would  be  good  policy 
for  him%to  accede  to  the  motion.    But  he 
thought  this  principle  of  granting  com- 
pensation for  losses  indirectly  occasioned, 
could  not  be  too  strictly  watched ;  and  he 
thought  the    House  should  have  more 
direct  precedents  than  those  adduced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  before 
they  saddled  the  country  with  the  burthen. 
The  only  precedent  in  favour  of  the  hon. 
and     learned     attorney-general,     which 
could  be  at  all  considered  as  a  direct  one 
was,  that  of  the  compensation  made  to 
the  counsel  of  the  court  of  Marshalsca. 
But  this,  if   not  technically,    was  sub- 
stantially a  private  measure.    The  com- 
pensation was  not  made  out  of  the  con- 
solidated-fund.    The  officers  of  the  court 
of  Requests,  who  received  more  fees  in 
consequence  of  their  extension  of  juris- 
diction, undertook  to  pay  SOt-  a  year  to 
the    counsel    of    the    A^rshalsea,    who 
suffered  by  that  change.    The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  referred  to  Ireland, 
but  he  would  find  in  that  country  a  pre- 
cedent directly  against  the  principle  for 
which  be  contended.    When  the  mode  of 
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Ml*  £•  Ftiten  supported  tlie  amend** 
nent. 

Mr.  IL  Smith  laid,  that  if  compentation 
were  not  granted  to  these  officers,  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than 
if  the  offices  were  wholly  abolished.  In 
the  latter  case,  they  would  be  able  to 
turn  their  talents  into  a  diffi^rent  channel, 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  they  were  left 
sticking  in  their  offices,  while  half  their 
emoluments  were  taken  away. 

Mr.  Banker  thought,  that*  in  point  of 
priociploy  it  was  just  that  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate compeniation  should  be  made  to  the 
holders  of  patent  offices,  whose  incomes 
might  be  deteriorated  by  th^  eftct  of  any 
legislative  measure.  Among  the  oases, 
however,  which  had  been  cited  by  his 
bon.  and  learned  (Hend,  the  compensation 
which  had  been  granted  in  Ireland  appear- 
ed to  him  particularly  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  terms  on 
which  it  had  been  made.  He  considered 
that  case  as  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of 
the  principle  of  compensation  which  had 
taken  place  even  in  Ireland ;  where  there 
had  been  so  many  instances  of  improvident 
compensations  granted  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.  Admitting  the  principle  to  be 
just  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  holders  of  patent  offices,  if  the 
value  of  the  offices  were  affected  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  he  thought,  at  all  events, 
they  ought  not  to  legislate  before  it  was 
ascertained  to  what  extent  the  profits  of 
offices  would  be  diminished,  or  wnether  in 
pointoffaot,  they  would  bediminishedatalK 
The  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Bttomey*general  was  altogether 
premature.  It  would  be  bettcur  to  allow 
the  aet  to  continue  in  operation  for  twelve 
months  t  by  which  time  its  eflbct  on  the 
value  of  these  patent  offices  would  be  as- 
certained, and  the  House  would  be  in  a 
condition  te  grant  a  fair  and  adequate 
compenBation. 

The  Soliciiar  General  agreed  with 
the  lion,  member  for  Corfe  Castle, 
that  the  amount  of  compensatioo  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  anticipation  ;  but, 
they  were  now  discuflsing  the  preliminary 
question,  whetherany  compensation  should 
be  granted  ?  He  should  be  ever  rendy  l  o 
give  his  support  te  any  measure  which 
was  calculated  to  effect  a  reform  and  an 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice,  but  it  was  necessary,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  most  scrupulously 
the  rights  of  property.  That  House  was 
the  ai^um  for  reform ;  but  it  was  also  the 


sanctuary  for  the  principles  of  property. 
The  principle  of  compensating  individuals 
who    held    offices,  the  value  of  which 
might  be  affected  by  a  change  of  the  law, 
had    always    been    recognised    by    that 
House.    Suppose  the  mode  ofauthenti-' 
eating  wills  were  abolished,  would  not  the' 
persons  who  held  offices  of  profit  in  the* 
ecclesiasticai  counts'  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation ?     If  the  form  of  passing  real 
property  by  fines  and  recoveries,  or  if  the' 
registration  of  deeds  in   the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and    York    were    abolished,' 
would  not  the    persons    holding    those' 
offices  be  entitled  to  compensation  ?  The 
principle  of  compensation  ought  certainly 
to  be  circumscribed  within  just  limits  ; 
and  he  thought  the  office  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Durham,  to  which  the  hon.  gentle-' 
man  opposite  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  came  within  those  limits. 
Mr.    Abercromhy  said,  he  should  be 
happy  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  accede' 
to  this  principle  of  compensation,  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion.    It  had  occurred  to  him  at  first, 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  distinction  be- 
tween those  offices  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  porchase,  and  those  which  we^e 
not ;  but,  upon  further  reflection,  he  saw* 
no  sound  reason  for  thst  distinction.    His 
hon.    and    learned  friend  had  ssid   that^ 
there  was  an  implied  compact  between 
the  officers  and  the  public.     He  admitted 
that  there  was  such  an  implied  contract, 
tea  certain  extent;  for  instance,  they 
had  no    right  absolutely  to  abolish  a«i 
office  without  compensation  during  the 
holder's  life,  or  if  a  man  had  been  accus- 
tonned  to  receive  2«.  6^/,  as  a  fee,  they 
had  no  right  to  reduce  it  to  l5.    It  would 
be  a  great  public  evil,  however,  if  no 
measures  could  be  taken  to  effect  an  im- 
provement in|the  administration  of  justice 
because  the  indirect  effect  of  those  mea- 
sures might  be  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
business  brought  to  the  offices  of  those 
individuals.    If  such  were  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
giving  notice  to  all  future  purchasers,  that 
such  a  claim  would  not  hereafter  be  recog- 
nized.    The  holders  of  these  offices  were 
not  the  only  persons  whose  interests  would 
bo    indirectly   affected.     His    hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  attorney-general,  was ' 
aware  that    there   were    a  great    num-  '• 
ber  of  individuals  who  had  embarked  a 
considerable  capital  in  the  expenses  of  a 
legal  education,  under  the  supposifioil, 
that  the  «couct  of  KJi^g's  Bench  would 
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intention  to  confine  the  compensation  to 
the  lives  of  the  present  holders  of  the 
officeS)  and  not  to  extend  any  remunera- 
tion to .  any  beyond  those  with  whose 
lives  the  interest  should  expire.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  point,  there  was  a 
precedent  by  which  he  mean(  to  be  guid- 
ed. A  question  had  arisen  some  years 
back,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  selling 
the  office  of  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland. 
It  bad  been  doubtful,  whether  such  a 
right  did  in  reality  exist ;  but  it  was  found 
to  have  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage. 
And  what  did  Mr.  Ponsonby  propose  to 
do  ?  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
aale  of  the  office  in  future,  only  allowing 
those  who  had  purchased  the  office  the 
privilege  of  selling  it ;  because  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  prevent  them  from  so 
doing.  So  that  here  he  had  a  precedent,  by 
which  he  was  justified  in  stopping  at  the 
precise  point  be  proposed. 

Mr.  M,  A,  Taylor  then  proposed  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  county  clerk 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  if  compensation 
were  to  be  granted  to  any  man,  no  one 
had  a  better  right  to  it  than  this  gentle- 
man ;  since  a  considerable  portion  of 
business  would  be  taken  out  of  his  court 
by  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

The  proposed  addition  was  agreed  to. 
After  whicliy  the  amendment  moved  by 
lord  Althorp  was  negatived^  and  the  origi- 
nal resolution  agreed  to. 

County  Courts  Bill.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  then  rose,  and  proposed 
an  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
assessors  to  the  sheriff.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  the  right  of  appointment  was  vested 
in  the  Custos  Rotulorum,  and  the  amend- 
ment which  he  meant  to  propose  was, 
that  the  appointment  should  belong  to  the 
Crown,  This  amendment,  he  proposed, 
as  the  best  mode  of  preventing  any  vexa- 
tious contest,  wherever  a  vacancy  occurred , 
red,  and  an  appointment  became  necessary. 

Mr.  Sykes  objected  to  the  amendment, 
and  proposed  that  the  appointment  should 
be  vested  in  the  sheriff,  or  the  going  judge 
of  assize. 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  appointment  of  the 
assessors  vested  in  responsible  Jiands. 
The  office  of  sheriflT,  annual  in  the  person 
igrbo  held  it,  was  not  one  to  which  the 


House  should  attach  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  appointment.  \\  was  equally  objec- 
tionable to  make  the  judges  of  assize 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  others.  Was 
it  politic  to  make  the  bar  dependent  on  a 
judge  of  assize  ?  It  was  of  importance  to 
provide  that  these  assessors  should  be  men 
of  learning,  and  above  suspicion  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Even  a  few 
inefficient  appointments  would  throw 
odium  on  the  whole  establishment.  He 
recommended  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
number  of  assessors,  and  extending  their 
labours  over  a  greater  space.  In  the 
place  of  seventy  individuals  in  the  coun* 
ties,  the  establishment  might  be  limited 
to  seven  or  eight,  receiving,  no  doubt, 
larger  salaries,  but  possessing  the  requi- 
site knowledge  and  character,  to  ensure 
an  efficient  and  unsuspected  discharge  of 
the  duty. 

Lord  AUhorp  considered  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  impracticable. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  the  sherifis'  courts  four 
times  a  year  in  different  towns  in  each 
county,  in  such  counties  as  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  such  an  arrangement  would 
give  the  assessor  full  employment  for  the 
whole  year. 
'  The    Attorney  General   defended  the 

f)raclicability  of  the  suggestion  of  his  right 
ion.  friend.  Persons  competent  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  could  not  be  procured 
under  500/.  per  annum.  If  the  number 
were  to  consist  of  seventy  assessors,  that 
would  entail  an  expense  upon  the  county 
rate  of  25,000/.  It  could  be  so  managed, 
that  a  much  less  number,  by  dividing  the 
county  into  circuits,  might  discharge  all 
the  duties. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  suspected  that  the  at- 
torney-general under-estimated  the  la- 
bours of  these  appointments.  He  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  the  postponement 
of  the  clause,  in  order  to  allow  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  to  give  it  further  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  favourably  inclined  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  secretary. 
He  thought  it  would  be  destructive  of  the 
independence  of  the  bar,  to  divide  seventy 
places  of  500/.  a  year  each  among  its 
members. 

Lord  Eastnor  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  these  places  should  be  filled  by  bar- 
risters exclusively.  There  were  many 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  country,  whose 
education  fully  qualified  them  to  perform 
any  dut;ies  which  the  office  might  require. 
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Lord  AUkorp  dbsenred,  that  as  the 
•amt  which  would  be  paid  into  those 
eourts  Were  not  likely  to  be  great,  mode- 
rate siecurity  troold  be  sufficient. 

The  clause  iras  then  agreed  to« 

Mr.  Hodhouse  objected,  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents,  to  the  clause  which 
went  to  contract  the  period  assigned  in  the 
statute  of  limitation. 

The  AHomeu'Geitcrttl  said,  that,  in  his 
Opinion,  the  bill  as  then  framed  would  by 
no  means  answer  the  purpose  intended  ; 
namely,  that  of  creating  courts  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  for  small  debts.  In  the 
first  place,  it  precluded  reference,  by 
which  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall  con- 
trived to  set  rid  of  the  most  perplexing 
cases  of  disputed  accounts.  The  process 
was  to  be  by  plaint,  instead  of  the  decla- 
ration used  in  the  higher  courts,  which  was 
to  be  answered  by  a  plea ;  and  both  plea 
and  plaint  were  to  be  professionally  drawn; 
the  suit  was  to  be  prepared  by  solicitors, 
•f  course  of  very  low  rank  and  practice, 
and  conducted  by  counsel.  Each  case 
would  thereforebeopen  to  all  theartificesby 
which  causes  were  perplexed  and  length- 
ened in  the  superior  courts,  and  this  bv 
the  very  lowest  practitioners.  The  bill 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  the  end,  un- 
less the  noble  lord  consented  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  to  prevent  solicitors 
and  counsel  from  interfering  with  the 
process,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  a 
power  given  to  the  assessors  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses,  and  then  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  Che  jury. 

Lord  AUhorp  did  not  know  bow  he 
could  meet  the  views  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  because,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  Inm,  if  parties  could  not  appear  by 
solicitors,  they  must  be  required  to  ap- 
pear in  person.  If  tliis  were  to  be  the 
rule,  there  would  be  danger  of  unprinci- 
pled plaintiffs  suing  gentlemen  wrongfully, 
with  the  certainty,  that  they  would  not 
think  it.  worth  while  to  appear  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  fines.  However,  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  frame  a  clause 
to  meet  this  as  well  as  his  own  view  of  the 
subject,  he  would  gladly  support  it. 

Colonel  Trench  mentioned  a  case  of 
two  solicitors  in  one  of  the  counties,  who 
h{td  contrived  to  swell  the  number  of 
suits  since  1815,  from  an  average  of  82 
per  annum,  at  which  it  stood  before,  to 
upwards  of  400,  preying  upon  their  own 
clients  in  caseof  defeat  or  loss  of  costs;  and 
out  of  1,300  or  1,400  cases,  they  had  not 
press^  more,  than  15  to  final  judgement. 

VOL.X. 
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The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

Wool  Duties.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Customs  acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
that  at  that  period  of  the  night,  fie  should 
not  detain  tlie  House  for  any  length  of 
time ;  but,  as  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  the  precise  nature  of  the  proposition 
he  had  to  make  with  respect  to  these 
duties  should  be  before  the  House,  and 
as  he  could  not  make  that  proposition  but 
in  a  committee,  he  would  avail  himself  of 
the    present    opportunity  of  so    doing. 
Afterwards,  when  a  bill  should  have  been 
founded  upon  the  resolution  which  he  had 
to  propose,  it  would  be  competent  to  gen- 
tlemen to  discuss  the  subject.     What  he 
had  then  to  propose  was  this ;  that,  instead 
of  repealing  the  existing  duties  on  wool 
immediately,  or  on  the  5th  of  July  next, 
as  he  had  originally  intended,  the  reduc- 
tion should  take  place  by  degrees.     He 
had  submitted  the  proposition  to  some  of 
those  persons  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  measure,  and  they  considered  that 
it  would  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
effecting  the  object  he  had  in  view.    He 
should  move,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  should  be  reduced 
to  one  penny  in  the  pound,  but  in  the 
following  manner :— >that  it  should  be  re- 
duced on  the  10th  of  September  next 
from  sixpence  to  threepence ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  December  next  from  threepence 
to  one  penny.    He  should  also  move,  that 
on  the  latter  day  the  present  prohibition 
on  the  exportation  of  raw  wool  should  be 
entirely  removed,   as  well  as  that  upon 
certain  articles  of  wool,  which  were  so 
loosely  manufactured,  that  they  could  be 
easily  converted  again  into  wool,  and  ulti- 
mately into  cloth.    By  way  of  protection, 
however,  to  the  trade  in  .these  articles, 
he  proposed  to  place  a  duty  of  2d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  exportation  of  raw  wool, 
which  was  more  than  he  had  originally 
intended ;  and  upon  those  articles  whicii 
were  loosely  or  partially  manufactured,  s 
duty  of  16  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of 
their    value;    which    would,    upon    the 
average,  be  about  the  same  as  2d*  in  the 
pound  upon  the  raw  article.     As  he  did 
not  intend  .to  take  ofi*  the  duties  instan- 
taneously, he  thought  it  would  bei  unne- 
cessary to  return  any  part  of  the  present 
duties  to  the  holders  of  wool,  because 
they  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
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Aough  oould  hot  now  be  said  to  allay  it 
Maliy  of  his  constituents  were  matenallj 
kterested  in  the  question,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed long  wool ;  and  they  would  certainly 
tbifik  it  most  extrabrdinary,  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  such  consequence  ImuI  been  brought 
fbrwird  after  miclnighty  and  when  there 
werenoty  forty  members  in  the  House. 
Whaterer  was  now  stated  ought  to  be 
only  in  the  way  of  exposition,  and  not  in 
the  way  of  debate ;  for  it  was  impossible 
properly  to  discuss  the  subject  at  present. 
-    Mr.    Calcraft  explained   why  he  had 
eommenced  the  discussion.    The  question 
was  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  pubh'c  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
to  it  in  the  first  instance,  however  late  the 
hour,  and  however  thin  the  attendance. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was,  to  give 
the  resolution  the  utmost  publicity;  and 
he  trusted  that  enough  had  been  done  not 
to  create  alarm,  but  to  call  attention  out 
()f  doors  to  the  measure,  and  to  let  the 
public  know  that  the   preliminary  stage 
iiad  been  passed  through.    It  seemed  that 
She  manuncturers  were^  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, satisfied  with  the  change  of  duty 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer: at  least  honourable  members  ex- 
pressed  themselves  tolerably  well  con- 
tented on  the  part  of  their  constituents. 
It  was  necessary  that  tlie  matter  should 
be  distinctly  understood,  and  he  wished, 
therefore,  to  hear  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,   whether  the  two-pence 
per  pound  was  to  be  considered  a  perma* 
nent  or  a  temporary  duty.    At  first  the 
right  hon.  i^tleman  had  spoken  as  if  it 
were  to  be  permanent,  yet  u^erwards,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  he 
had  appeured  to  intimate,  that  it  was  only 
to  be  temporary,  in  order  to  try  the  expe- 
riment* 

The  Chanceliar  of  the  Exchequer  ad- 
mitted, that  no  doubt  ou|;ht  to  be  left  up- 
on the  point.  The  footmg  on  which  he 
put  it  was  thus  :-^if  the  export  of  wool 
were  to  be  allowed,  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
clogp»ed  by  a  duty  as  to  render  the  per- 
mission inoperative.  He  proposed  the 
^oty  of  two-pence,  because  it  was  fair  and 
reasonable  towards  those  who  were  inter- 
ested, and  whose  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited. It  was  not  his  intention  to  limit 
the  time  during  which  Uiat  daty  should 
'continue,  nor  would  he  undertake  to  say, 
4haft  it  should  be  lowered  at  any  given 
:date ;  if  mdeed  it  were  lowerea  at  all. 
What  he  said  was  this,  that  if  it  should  be 
<fiM»d  m  pcaotioe  that  the  du|y  of  fwo- 
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pence  per  pound  operated  as  an  absolute 
prohibition  upon  the  export,  utterly  in^ 
consistent  with  the  principle  on  which 
these  measures  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
fit  that  it  should  be  taken  off,  because 
it  was  unfit  that  the  prohibition  should 
exist. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  March  29. 

Silk  Trade.]  The  Lord  ClianceHor 
said,  he  had  been  requested  to  present 
a  petition  to  their  lordships  from  persons 
connected  with  the  Silk  trade,  and  against 
the  bill  Jiow  before  their  lordships.  It 
was  signed  by  25,750  persons,  all  living 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  it 
expressed  their  fears,  that  this  bill  would 
be  ruinous  to  them  if  passed  into  a  law. 
He  could  see  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
petition,  and  had  therefore  thought  it  his 
duty  to  present  it  to  their  lordships. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  bill,  to  enter  into  discussion  concern- 
ing it ;  but  he  wished  to  state,  that  the 
opinions  which  he  and  several  of  their 
lordships  had  embodied  into  a  report,  and 
laid   on  their  lordships'  table,  remained 
unchanged,  and  were  consonant  to  the 
views  on  which   his  majesty's  ministers 
appeared  at  present  to  be  acting ;  though 
he  would    have,  no    objection    to  hate 
changed  that  opinion,  and  expressed  tiiat 
change,  had  he  seen  any  good  ground  for 
doing  so.    As  this  was  the  first  time  the 
question  was  brought  before  their  lord- 
ships, he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  one  witness  who  had 
been    examined    before  their  lordships' 
committee ;  and  who  was,  by  his  moat 
respectable  cliaracter,  as  well  entitled  as 
any  man,  that  justice  should  be  done  him. 
The  individuaJ  to  whom  he  alluded  was 
Mr.  William  Hale ;  and  he  wished  now  to 
make  it  known,  that  a  part  of  that  gentle- 
man's   evidence    had    been    purposely 
omitted,  thereby  making  it  appear  that 
he  was  more  friendly  to  the  alteration 
now  proposed  than  he  really  was.    The 
mistake  arose  in  this  way :  on  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  facilities  which  would 
exist    for   the    introduction    of  foreign 
silks,  if  certain  regulations  were  dispensed 
with,  Mr.  Hale  said,  that  great  fadlitiea 
would  in  that  case  exist;  and  he  mentioned 
the  names    of  several   ladies  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  certaia 
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met  that  pmsed  more  generally  ought 
fim  to  be  i^emoTed. 

Mr.  Gren/eU  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
as  to  the  general  principle  of  taxation. 
He  had  no  hope  that  the  tax  on  aea-bome 
coals  would  be  repealed  this  year;  but  the 
attention  of  ministers  to  it  ought  to  he 
kept  constantly  alive  by  petitions. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  argued,  that  no  tax 
could  be  more  unjust  than  one  upon  a 
necessary  of  life,  which  fell  upon  a  portion 
pf  the  country  only. 

Mr.  Wn  Smkh  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  contending  that  the 
tax  was  most  unjust  and  partial.  The  city 
of  Norwich  suffered  severely  from  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  have 
troubled  the  House  at  all  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  orald  not  withhold  a  few  observa- 
tions after  the  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  him.     He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  hon.  gentlemen  were  mistaixen,  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  proceeded 
with  regard  to  coals.    First,  he  had  never 
maintained,  nor  affected  to  maintain,  that 
the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals  was  not  very 
janequal  in  its  operation,  and  pressed  with 
peculiar  severity  on  different  parts  of  the 
country.    It  was  a  duty  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  present  generation  was  not  at  all 
responsible.    It  luui  existed  for  a  century, 
imd  he  had  always  thought,  that  before  any 
step  was  taken  to  remove  it,  some  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  those  interests 
that  had  grown  up  under  it.    He  could 
pot  repeal  the  whole  duty  on  coals,  without 
•erious  prejudice  to  the  mterests  of  parties 
who  ought  to  be  considered ;  but  he  had 
pever  gone  the  length  of  saying,  that 
those  interests  were  such  as  to  render  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  tax  impossible. 
Looking  at  the  various  items  composing 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  he  had  not 
thought  that  the  duty  on  coals  was  one 
.which  ought  to  be  repealed  to  the  whole 
extent,  or  prior  to  other  taxes  pressing 
.with  greater  severity.    He  had  proposed 
the   repeal  of  taxes  this  year,  to  the 
jamount  of  a  million,    conceiving  that, 
.taking  the  country  generally,   he    was 
consisting  iu  intci^ests  better,  than  if  he 
jiad  reliqqvished  the  whole  of  the  duty  on 
coals.    At  the  same  time,  it  had  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  coal  tax  was  not  only 
junjust  in  itself,  but  pressed  with  peculiar 
severity  on  a  paiticiMar  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;   namely,  the   metropolis   and  its 
neighboorhood,  because  there  the  duty 
jfU  coDsideffablj  inore.   He  had  never 
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been  able  to  see  any  justice  in  the  argu-« 
ment,  that  the  tax  there  ought  to  ba 
retained,  because  the  citizens  of  London, 
from  being  more  wealthy,  were  better  able 
to  pay  it.  On  such  nice  calculationa  aa 
that,  taxation  could  not  be  regulated.  In 
what  he  had  done,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  begun  at  the  right  end,  when  be 
commenced  by  remedying  the  aggravated 
injustice  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
assumed,  that  the  utmost  he  could  spare» 
for  the  reduction  of  this  duty,  waa 
100,000^ ;  and  if,  instead  of  repealing  Sf. 
^9  as  he  had  suggested,  he  had  repealed 
Is.  generally,  upon  sea-borne  coals,  it 
would  have  given  no  relief  that  would  be 
at  all  felt  by  the  consumer,  and  he  could 
not  go  beyond  the  Is.  without  giving  up 
more  of  the  revenue  than  he  could  spare. 
It  seemed  impossible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  consumers  in  London  and  ita 
neighbourhood  should  not  be  benefitted  by 
the  sum  per  chaldron  that  he  had  con* 
sented  to  relinquish,  as  applied  to  that 
district. 

Sir  Af .  W.  Ridley  said,  that  when  the 
right  hon.  eentleman  talked  of  relieving 
the  poor  of  London,  he  should  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  which 
went  to  continue  a  tax  of  6f.  on  coals 
carried  coastwise,  and  a  tax  of  only  X<.  a 
ton  on  inland  coals.  This  plan  was  cer- 
tainly most  adverse  to  those  principles  of 
equality  of  taxation  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  advocated.  The  coal-owners 
of  the  north  wished  for  no  change  in  their 
relative  position  with  respect  to  the 
owners  otinland  coals :  The  duties,  before 
the  dianceUor  of  the  Exchequer  touched 
them,  had  been  9«.  4</.  per  chaldron  on 
sea-borne  coals,  and  75.  per  ton  (which 
was  equal  to  98.  4kL  per  chaldron)  on 
inland  coals,  and  now  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  came  with  his  principles 
of**  just  and  equal  taxation,'f  and  reduced 
the  duty  on  one  to  6f.  per  chaldron,  and 
on  the  other  to  Is.  per  ton.  He  would, 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess,  submit  a 
motion  to  the  House  for  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  coal  carried  coastwise* 

Mr.  LUtletm  said,  tliat  when  the  ques-^ 
tion  came  to  be  argued,  he  should  be 
ready  to  maintain  the  justice  and  policy 
of  the  plan  of  reduction  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  or  he 
should  rather  shew,  that  the  duty  of  la. 
per  ton  stiU  continued  on  inland  coals, 
was  a  shilling  too  much«^  Where  was  the 
justice  of  impoiiog,  iqy>n  inland  coals  a  tas^ 
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Qould  object  io  iho  rvdiiGtioik  There  had 
heeD  ten  milUoiM  of  money  levied  unjustly 
on  the  people  of  Ixmdon  under  this  tax» 
^hich  origioally  had  been  impoaed  for  a 
special  purpose,    : 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridie^  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Hiursday  as  the  day  for  re-commit- 
ting the  resolutions.  He  begged  again  to 
say>  that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  any  ad» 
ditional  tax  on  inland  coals.  He  only 
lyiabed  the  two  descriptions  of  coal  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  relativo  situations  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  stood. 
■  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Burials  in  Irslamd  Bill.]  Mr. 
PhinktU  rose  to  move  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Burials 
in  Iroland  bill.  The  right  bon.  and  learned 
oentleman  observed,  that  he  would  not 
have  brought  it  forward  at  that  moment, 
if  he  had  not  had  some  reason  to  flatter 
himself,  from  the  general  opmion  which 
be  had  collected  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  on  the  measure,  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  any  material  objection  being 
QflBered  to  it,  nor  of  any  discussion  arising 
that  would  be  at  all  calculated  to  pruduce 
a  protracted  debate.  The  House  was 
already  aware  of  the  general  scope  and 
object  of  the  bill.  It  related  to  the 
burials,  in  Ireland,  of  persons  dissenting 
from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  those  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
lieligion  professed  by  them.  Every  one 
must  feel,  that  this  was  a  subject  of  ex- 
treme importance,  as  it  related  to  the 
moral  feelmgs,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
Ibe  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  they  must  also  perceive,  that 
it  was  a  question  of  the  greatest  delicacy, 
because,  as  it  referred  to  circumstances 
which  must  occur  in  the  precincts  of  pro- 
testant  church-yards,  it  would  naturally 
excite  the  attention  of  those  who  felt  an 
ipterest  in  the  security  of  the  protestant 
establishment.  He  therefore  approached 
the  subject  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
caution,  he  would  not  say  of  alarm ;  be- 
cause the  measure  had  been  so  maturely 
considered,  and  so  nicely  prepared,  with 
reference  to  both  aides  or  the  question, 
that  while  it  would  make  the  law  easy,  as 
to  the  burial  of  dissenters,  it  would  not 
create  any  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  £s» 
tablished  Church.  But,  when  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  great  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  he  begged  to  observe^  that 


irwas  not  on  that  account  that  he  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  had 
been  previously  placed.      Whether  he 
cousi4ered  the  question  with  a  view  to  its 
importance,  its  difficulty,  or  its  delicacy* 
he  knew  of  no  hands  better  suited  to 
bring  it  forward  effisctually  than  thoso  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  (sir  J.  Newport). 
The  course  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
taken  in  die  debate  relative  to  Education 
in  Ireland^  which  occurred  a  few  evenings 
siace*-the  tone  of  temper  mid  moderation 
with  which  he  had  introduced  that  delicate 
subject,  proved  clearly,  that  no  man  was 
more  fit  to  conciliate  the  opinions  and 
sooth  the  passions  of  all  parties.    8till# 
however,  he  thought  it  would  be  felt,  that  is 
wasbetterthatthisquestionshould  be  taken 
up  by  one  who  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  rather 
than  by  any  individual  unconnected  with 
the  government.    Many  reasons  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  position.    It 
was  right,  m  the  first  place,  that  the  public 
should  know  the  anxious  solicitude  which 
the  government  entertained,  with  respect 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland  9 
and  next,  it  was  important  that  the  ques«^ 
tion  ahould  be  now  brought  forward  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  all  clasaea 
to  it.    This  end  could  be  much  bettei 
attained  by  the .  government,  than  if  the 
measure  were  introduced  by  any  indi-i 
vidual,  however  respectaUe^^-Having  said 
thus  much  to  excuse  the  government  of 
the  country  for  entertaining  thiamcasurey 
it  would  pefhspa  be  expected  that  he 
I  should  state  some  reason  fer  its  not  hav- 
ing been  taken  up  sooner*    Many  cir-i 
oumstances  csuated  .in    Ireland,    which 
would  have  made  it  unwise  in  government 
to  have  interfered  with  a  question  of  thia 
kind  at  an  earlier  period.    Whatever  in« 
cpnveoiencies  existed  in^  the  actual  state 
of  the  law— and  he  admitted  those  incon*^ 
veoiencies  to  be  many  and  considerable^^ 
,  yet  still  it  waa  found  that  very  few  of 
them  were  of  a  practical  nature.    Go^ 
i  vemment,  therefore,  had  not  thought  il 
necessary  to  legislate  on  theoretical  prin-i 
ciples,  so  long  as  the  existing  law  ap« 
peered  to  work  well.    But  a  new  state  06 
things  had  sprung  up,  and  it  was  now 
found  expedient  to  make  some  change  in 
the  law.    The  first  thing  it  was  proposed 
to  do  was,  to  repeal  the  act  ef  the  9th 
William  3rd  cap.  7.    He  believed,  with 
respect  te  this  point,  there  waa  an  univer^ 
sal  consent  on  the  part  of  every  persoa 
concerned.    He  would  now  state  what 
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gioOf— Before  he  proceeded  Anther,  it 
was  neoetiary  that  he  should  deteribe 
Wluit  was  the  state  of  the  law  on  this 
aobject  as  it  dow  existed.    In  the  first 

eice,  he  would  endeavour  to  put  the 
oiise  in  possession  of  what  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  parson  as  to  the 
right  of  burial.  Gentleoieny  doubtless, 
knew,  Uiat  the  freehold  of  the  church- 
yard was  vested  in  the  rector.  The 
church-yard  wis  his  freehold,  and  no 
person  could  eftter  it,  unless  by  his  leave, 
without  comibitting  a  trespass.  But, 
besides  the  rijght  which  belonged  to  him 
as  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  he  was,  as  the 
parson,  empewered  by  law  to  superintend 
the  mode  cf  granting  Christian  burial  in 
the  church»yard.  He  was  to  crant  the 
right  of  ihterment ;  and,  by  the  act  of 
Uniformity,  he  was  to  read  the  burial 
service  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  as  by 
law  established,  and  no  other.  He  could 
not,  himself,  read  any  other  service ; 
neither  could  he  depute  any  person  to, 
read  a  different  service  in  the  church- 
yard. He  could  employ  another  gentle- 
man in  orders  to  read  the  service  of  the 
church  of  Ireland;  but  he  could  not  allow 
any  layman,  or  a  member  of  any  other 
community,  to  read  it.  If  this  law  were 
acted  on,  and  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
in  every  instance  to  insist  on  reading  this 
service,  and  going  through  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  church  of 
Ireland,  it  would  virtually  deprive  the 
preat  body  of  the  people  of  the  ri^ht  of 
interment.  Considering  what  theur  re- 
ligious opinions  were,  such  a  practice 
would  amount  to  actual  exclusion.  He 
did  not  mean  to  argue,  whether  their 
feeline  on  this  subject  was  a  right  one  or 
not :  It  was  his  duty  merely  to  state  the 
fkct.  The  opinions,  feelrags,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  such, 
that  if  the  principle  were  insisted  on,  it 
would  actually  amount  to  an  exclusion 
fif^m  the  right  of  interment  of  all  the 
Catholics,  at  least,  if  not  of  all  the  Dis- 
senters.-—This  was  the  situation  of  thtf 
^aw,  on  one  side :  now  let  the  House 
mark  what  it  was  on  the  other.  Accordine 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  every  person  had 
a  right  .to  interment  in  the  Protestant 
church-yard  of  the  parish  where  he  died. 
His  relatives  had  a  right  to  claim  it:  but 
they  were  entitled  to  claim  it,  subject  to 
that  right  of  the  Protestant  parson  which 
he  haa  just  mentioned.  But,  suppose  he 
performed  the  rites  of  the  Protestant 
charcb,  or  that  he  waved  their  periTorm- 
VOL,  X. 


ance,  there  was  no  law  which,  in  either 
case,  prohibited  the  performance  of  dis- 
senting rites  \n  a  Protestant  church.yard. 
There  was  no  law,  where  the  Protestant 
parson  had  discharged  his  functions,  or 
waved  them,  to  prevent  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies  firom  being  performed  in  the 
church-yard,  however  ostentatiously  ce- 
lebrated, or  however  calculated  to  produce 
feelings  of  pain  in  the  mind  of  the 
Protestant  clergyman.  There  were  -a 
number  of  laws  passed  in  Ireland,  afler 
the  Reformation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  priests.  By  those  laws,  besides 
inflicting  penalties  on  priests  coming  from 
abroad,  there  were  others  which  also 
imposed  penalties  on  all  priests  who  were 
not  registered  in  a  regular  manner.  By 
the  21st  and  22nd  of  the  late  king,  the 
greater  part  of  these  penalties  were  re- 
moved, under  certain  restrictions  and 
conditionit.  One  of  them  was,  that  the 
benefit  of  those  acts  should  not  extend 
to  any  Catholic  priest  who  officiated  in  a 
Protestant  church-yard.  It  was  supposed, 
that  under  this  clause  it  was  a  criminal 
or  penal  act,  for  a  priest  to  perform  the 
bunal  service  in  a  Protestant  cHiurch-yard; 
but  the  supposition  was  entirely  erroneous: 
it  had  no  other  effect  than  saying,  that 
the  Catholic  priest  'who  performed  the 
service  in  a  Protestant  church-yard,  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  that  particular  law. 
He  was  liable  to  be  indicted,  not  for  hav- 
ing performed  the  service,  but  for  not 
having  duly  registered  himself  under  the 
former  act;  which  he  was  not  required  to 
do,  provided  he  obeyed  the  restrictions 
enumerated  in  the  21st  and  22nd  of  Geo. 
3rd.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  growing 
out  of  the  21st  and  22nd  of  Geo.  Srd,  all 
difficulty  was  remoted,  in  Ireland,  by  the 
law  of  1793.  By  that  law,  it  was  not  an 
illegal  act  for  the  Catholiq  priest  to  officiate. 
He  could  not  be  indicted  for  it :  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  doing  it.  If  the 
contrary  were  admitted ;  if  the  Protestant 
clergyman  had  a  right  to  insist  on  per- 
forminff  the  service  of  the  church  of 
Ireland;  it  would  totally  exclude  tho 
whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
interment  If  the  Protestant  clergyman 
chose  to  come  in  and 'perform  his  service, 
or  if  he  waved  his  right  to  officiate,  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  the  Catholic  priest 
from  exercising  his  functions.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  law  ;  and,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  it  was  fraught 
with  all  the  seeds  aind  eianents  of  discord 
5  A 
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Plrotettant  clergjman,   **  I  am  doing  this 
"by  the  antboritv  of  the  government,  who 
have  told  me  what  the  law  is  on  the  sub- 
ject,** it  would  be  the  cause  of  constant 
ftuds.  Thii  pernicious  knowledge  of  their 
rights  must  end  in  continual  conflicts  be- 
tween the  parties;    and  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  that  the  law  should  not  remain 
in  its  present  situation.    Heretofore,  the 
law  had  not  bean  insisted  on — the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Catholic  clergy  had  been 
little  interfered  with.     Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  Catholics  of  Irelieind  would  be 
driven  from  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
It  was  not  a  claim  of  ambition  which  they 
put  forward — ^it  was  not  a  political  pn- 
vilege  which  they  demanded.    What  they 
contended  for  was  the  offspring  of  those 
feelings  of  devotion  and  piety,  which  were 
Inherent  in  the  nature  of  roan,  which  were 
m^holly  independent  of  adventitious  cir- 
•cumstances.    There  was  no  crime  so  bar- 
"harous,  no  ignorance  so  profound,  no  phi- 
losophy so  arrogant,  as  to  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  that  feehng  which  was  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  man,  and  which  induced 
him  to  look  with  affectionate  regret  to  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  his  ancestry 
were  deposited.    It  was  not  the  creature 
'Of  philosophy:   it  was  the  voice  of  that 
Being,  who,  when  he  liad  doomed  us  to 
the  grave,  inspired  our  hearts  with  the 
conC^ent  hope,   that  our  affections  and 
feelings  would  exist  beyond  that  goal. 
If,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
^ere  openly  told,  that  he  might  perform 
his  ceremonies  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner,   such  a  proceeding  would  give 
alarm,  and  not  ui^ustifiably,  to  the  Pro- 
testant.   It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
law ;  and  the  question  was,  which  was  the 
/best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject? 
There  were  three  modes,  in  which  the  ex- 
isting law  might  be  altered.      Firsts  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  separate  burial- 
grounds  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants;  and  this  idea  had,  in  fact, 
occurred  to  some  Catholics  of  influence; 
but  he  thought,  for  his  own  part,  and  he 
^an  convinced  the  House  would  go  along 
^ith  him  in  the  feeling,  that,  or  all  re- 
medies for  the  present  evil,  m>  other  so 
objectionable  could  be  found.    The  allot- 
ment of  separate  burial-places  would  not 
«nly,  like  the  giving  separate  places  of 
education,  tend  to  strengthen  the  line  of 
4lemarcation  already  subsisting  between 
the  two  religions, and  to  preclude  forever 
4lR1iope  of  tbit  iraioB  iir  heart  and  poli- 


tical opinion  which  every  sincere  lover  of 
Ireland  most  hopefor,  whatever  he  might 
think  as  to  its  immediate  probability,  but 
it  wouId,j0R)  outrage  the  very  common- 
est and  yet  most  sacred  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. It  would  have  the  effect,  the 
House  would  see,  in  many  cases,  of  se- 

Earating  families    as  to    tneir  place  of 
urial.    A  husband  could  not  be  buried 
with  his  wife,  a  brother  near  his  brother, 
a  father  by  the  side  of  his  son.     It  woufd 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  upon  the 
impracticability  of  introducing  sucn  an  ar- 
rangement.   The  next  proposition  then, 
he  would  suppose  to  be  this — to  make  the 
right  of  interment  to  the  dissenter  in  Ire- 
land an  absolute  right — to  have  it  a  stehi 
and  unbending   mandate  upon   the  Pr<^- 
testant  parson,  to  admit  him  to  burial, 
and  then  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  this 
absolute  right,  so  as  to  prevent  its  beinji; 
used  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Protestant.     This  plan  certainty 
did  not  carry,  upon  the  face  of  it,  so  mucii 
positive  unntness  as  the  forVner;  but  still 
the  House  would  hardly  find  it  to  be  a 
wise  one,  even  if  it  was  practicable,  which 
he  doubted  :  for  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  regulation  would  be,  not 
the  unwiUingness  of  the  Protestant  parson 
to  give  up  the  absolute  right,  but  his  dis- 
abilitv  to  do  so.  By  the  act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  canon  law  of  the  country,  he  was 
bound  to  perform  the  rite  himself,  and 
could  not  makeover  absolute  power  to  ano- 
ther tojdo  it.  This,  however,  was  as  the  law 
now  stood ;  the  new  act  authorized  the 
parson  to  give  tlie  desired   permission* 
but  if  it  was  said,  that  the  spirit  and  the 
terms  of  the  act  ought  to  be — not  he  mau 
give  permission,  but  he  shall  give  per- 
mission, he  (Mr.  P.}  denied  the  fitness 
of    that    course,     because    the     Hou^jc 
would  be  aware,  that,  even  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Protestant  to  burial,  there  was 
nothing  upon  the  parson  mandatory.  The 
Protestant  himself  could  not   be  buried 
without  permission  from  the  parson.  TruC| 
the  parson  might  not  withhold  his  pormi^- 
sion«  unless  upon  some  satisfactory  rea^^on; 
but,  even  if  he  did  withhold  it  wrongdillyi 
he  could  not  be  indicted,  or  made  liable 
to  a  civil  action  for  so  doing;    he  cou!(( 
OBiy  be  censured  in  the  SpirituaJ  Courti 
Cases  might  be  put,  however,  in  a  mo* 
ment,  in  which  the  parson  was  entitled  to 
refuse.  He  was  not  bound  to  bury  a  persbiit 
who  died  excommunicated;    or  who  had 
never  been  baptized ;    or  on^  who  had 
committed  sutcule.  'In  fact,  he  was'^o-' 
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ihat  the  P^ote^tant  parson  had  only  ab* 
alaioed  from  using  his  riglit*  becaote  the 
ceremony^  performed  had  been  performed 
in  the  private  house  of  the  Catnolic,  and 
not  opeolyi  as  it  would  be  now,  in  the 
Protestant  church-jrard'^— this  might  be 
4Mid,  and  the  case  still  would  be  exactly 
where  it  was  before  ;  for  the  very  avowal 
conceded  a  principle  just  as  strong  as  that 
he  now  contended  for.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  private  house  ? 
True;  but  the  Protestant  clergyman 
knew  that  it  was  performed  there.  He 
not  only  knew  it,  but  he  must,  of  neces* 
aity,  be  taken  by  his  o#n  act,  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  it ;  because  he  could  never  be 
supposed  to  be  permitting  bodies  to  be 
interred  without  any  ceremony  of  chris- 
tian burial.  We  could  not  bear  that  the 
Protestant  parson  had  been  permitting 
hunum  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the 
ground  like  so  many  dogs;  he  could  only 
stand  justified  in  ms  forbearing  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  christian  burial  according 
to  his  own  religion,  by  the  knowledge 
Ihat  those  rites,  according  to  another 
form,  had  been  performed  already ;  so 
that,  in  fict,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Catholic  faith,  gave  a 
body  that  title  to  come  into  his  Protestant 
church-yard,  which,  without  those  rites, 
it  could  not  have  had.  The  act  before 
the  House  went,  in  principle,  no  further 
than  this.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
effect  of  what  it  did,  the  novelty  was  only 
in  the  form.  No  rational  Protestant  par- 
son would  complain  of  being  permitted 
by  law  to  wave  that  right,  which  he  had 
been  all  along  accustomed  to  wave,  with 
the  law  against  him  in  so  doing.  In  the 
confidence  that  his  measure  would  satisfy 
all  parties,  he  should  sit  down  by  moving 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time* 

Milton's  Manuscript.]  Mr.  W. 
WilUamt  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the 
right  hon.  the  hone  secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  a  manuscript  lately  discovered, 
aind  said  to  be  the  undoubted  work  of 
the  immortal  Milton.  He  understood 
that  there  was  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  that  it  was 
Dartly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Philips, 
Milton's  nephew,  and  bore  otherwise  suf- 
fieient  marks  of  authenticity.  He  was 
desirous,  therefoi^,  of  knowing  how  it 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  whether  it  was 
to  be  given  to  the  pnUic* 


Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  true  that  the  iiia« 
nuscript  in  question  had  been  found  anKMig 
some  state  papers.  It  was  a  Hieologi^ 
work  entitled,  '*  de  Dei  Cultu,"  treating 
of  the  truths  of  the  christisn  religion,  sttid 
no  doubt,  as  far  as  evidence  could  go,  it 
was  authentic.  How  the  manuscript  bad 
come  into  the  situation  where  it  had  been 
discovered;  it  was  impossible  to  guess ; 
but  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  kins, 
who  at  once  had  said,  that  it  was  fit  it 
should  be  given  to  the  public.  Accord- 
ingly, it  had  been  placed  in  competent 
hands,  and  would  shortly  be  printed, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  ma|e8ty. 

British  Museum.]  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
On  the  resolution,  <<  That  4,847/.  be 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  year  1824,'' 

Mr.  Gretf  Bennet  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention otthe  House  to  the  distressing 
account  of  the  state  of  the  various  sub- 
jects of  natural  history  in  the  British 
Museum,  contained  in  an  article  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  for  May  1823.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  understood  the 
observations  in  that  article  were  strictly 
just.  Generally  speaking,  the  statements 
of  the  publication  in  question  were  very 
correct;  but,  so  great  a  clamour  had 
been  raised  by  the  remarks  to  which  he 
had  adverted,  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  inquire  into  their  foundation,  and  had 
been  informed  that  they  were  grounded 
in  fact.  By  that  article  it  appeared,  with 
reference  to  the  immense  collections  of 
sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  which  the  Museum 
might  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin,  that 
those  collections  were  nearly  all  gone. 
The  birds  and  beasts,  which  formra  so 
large  a  part  of  these  jcollections,  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Of  nearly  2,000 
specimens  of  mammalia,  all  had  been  an- 
nihilated. It  was  the  same  with  the  m- 
sects.  Of  above  five  thousand  of  the 
latter,  all  in  a  state  of  tlie  best  preserva- 
tion, not  above  three  or  four  hundred  re- 
mained. Of  an  immense  and  valuable 
herbarium,  occupying  834  volcuoes,  but 
fifty  or  sixty  were  now  visible,  and  those 
were  covered  with  dust  and  penetrated  by 
worms;  threatening  the  whole  with  de- 
struction. The  various  gifts  of  distin- 
guished travellers  to  the  British  Museum 
were  all  sharing  a  similar  fate.  The 
trustees  declared,  Uiat  they  wanted  room. 
Whvy  then,  did  they  not  come  to  parlia- 
mei^  aoooer,  and  make  that  statement  ? 
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ttiat  that  was  one  of  the  complaiat«  in  the 
^inborgh  Review.  But,  did  not  the 
hoo.  gentleman,  know  that  in  vieri  mo- 
aeum  only  a  few  of  the  entomological 
apecimens  were  publicly  expoied,  because 
the  colours  of  many  descriptions  of  moths, 
htutterfliesp  &c.  faded  when  constantly 
exposed  to  the  light  ?  In  the  present  day 
there  were  abM>  great  improvemenu  in 
the  preparation  of  insects*  as  compared 
with  sir  Hans  Sloane*s  time.  The  hon. 
gentleman  also  talked  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  mammalia*  as  having  been 
derived  from  sir  Hans  Sloane.  .  The 
£dinburgh  Review  stated  the  number 
at  1,886.  It  was  no  such  thing.  There 
were  only  1,886  parts  of  animals ;  some 
the  teeth,  others  the  hair,  &c.  Yet  they 
were  described  in  the  Edinbqrjjh  Review 
as  so  many  animals  belonging  to  sir 
Hans  Sloane— a  tolerable  proof  of  the  ac« 
curacy  of  the  reviewer.  The  hon.  mero« 
ber's  next  charge  related  to  some  roost 
valuable  quadrupeds,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Burdiill,  the  Arirican  Traveller*  £Mr. 
Bennett  denied,  across  the  table,  having 
n)ade  such  a  charge.]  It  was  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  however,and  he|would 
notice  it  before  he  sat  down.  The  next 
object,  then,  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  adverted  was  sir  Joseph  Banks's  col- 
lection. He  thought  he  could  give  a 
complete  answer  to  the  hon.  gentkman'a 
statement  on  that  subject.  Mot  a  sincle 
step  had  been  taken  witli  respect  to  this 
collection  (which  was  supposed  by  the 
lion,  gentleman  to  have  totally  disappear- 
ed) except  under  the  direction  of  sir 
Josepli  Banks  himself.  He  /sir  C.  L.)  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  certainly  looked  up 
to  sir  Joseph  Banks  as  the  individual  who 
could  best  direct  the  mode  of  depositing 
the  collection  he  had  presented  to  the 
museumi  and  his  directions  on  the  subject 
had  been  strictly  obeyed.  With  re^srd 
to  the  subsequent  proceedinj^,  the  ac- 
count in  the  JEdmburffh  Review  was  en- 
tirely incorrect.  The  Review  stated,  that 
the  p^kages;containing  sir  Joseph  Banks  s 
collection,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
ever  came  to  England,  filled  a  larse  wag- 
gon when  sent  to  the  British  Museum; 
that  when  the  college  of  surgeons  com- 
menced furnishing  their  museum,  tluj 
obtained  an  order  from  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Mnseuip,  for  such  objects  of 
natural  history  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  latter  collection;  that  in  consequenoe, 
sir  Joseph  Banba'a  cases  were  sent  to  the 
College;  that  it  was  afterwards  deemed 


prudent  by  the  college  to  confine  thei^ 
coUections  to  subjecu  of  human  and  oom« 
parative  anatomy;  that  a  well-known  .coU 
lector,  having  in  his  possession  many 
skeletons  and  other  articles  suited  to  thtf 
purposes  of  the  College,  agreed  to  jOz^ 
change  them  for  specimens  more  adapted 
to  his  already  ma^ifioent  collectioQ; 
that  the  cases  containing  sir  Joseph  Banks's 
collection,  which  had  remained  unopened 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  were  en  mdsttf  con- 
signed to  him,  in  exchange  for  his  anato* 
mical  preparations;  that  he  found  tbes» 
cases,  admirably  secured  and  pitched 
over,  to  contain  the  greatest  varieties.  Id 
the  most  perfect  preservation;  that  thus 
a  private  individual  became  liurly  posses- 
sed of  the  largest  collection  of  uncommoB 
and  aplendid  birds  which  was  ever  at  onw 
time  imported  into  Britain;  that  the  mis» 
take  was  discovered  when  too  late;  that 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  anx- 
ious to  re|>air  as  much  as  possible  the  on* 
luckv  accident,  authorised  Dr.  Lndi  ta 
purchase  up  those  very  articles  at  tfae 
subsequent  dispersion  of  the  coUectioQ 
alluded  to;  that  the  conooune  ofdistin- 
ffuished  forei^  naturalists,  whom  the 
tame  of  the  intended  sale  attracted  ta 
England,  made  some  of  the  birds  fetdt 
most  exorbitant  prices;  and  that  near  40QI. 
were  expended  by  Dr.  Leach  in  restoring 
to  the  mtional  Museum  perhaps  but  m 
small  part  of  what  it  had  lost.  He  (sirC. 
Lena)  had  made  an  inquiry  into  the  troth 
of  these  allegations,  and  he  found  tluu 
they  were  siSistantially  erroneous.  Hia 
information  had  been  derived  from  Mr. 
Henry  Ellis,  the  secretary  to  the  British 
Museum,  a  man  universally  respected, 
and  one  of  the  most  active,  useful,  and 
meritorious  officers  that  any  establishment 
could  possess.  From  him  he  found,  tbat- 
the  collection  in.  question  had  never 
been  brought  to  the  Museum  **  in  cases 
pitched  over;"  that  the  articles  sent  to 
the  Colleae  of  Surgeons  were  a  mammoth*a 
head,  and  five  or  six  cases  of  birds;  and 
that  the  re-purchase  was  e£kcted  by  the 
Museum  at  an  expense  of  S7(.  lOt.,  instead 
of  400/.  as  asserted  in  the  Review.  Upoo 
calling  on  Mr.  Bullock,  he  had  confirmed 
that  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  statement  of  which 
he  had  cognisance.  The  spirit  in  whiefa 
the  account  in  the  Review  was  written^ 
manifested  itself  in  the  fact  that,  after  all 
the  allegationa  were  made,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  paragraph^  admitting  that  thosw 
alk^atioos  were  not  coiisisteat  with  tbw 
ka«^ied^  of  the  vriter-*Ths 
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tjr  the  hOB.  meifiber  for  iho  rej^ectlon  of 
tfttt  v0te.  The  right  faon.  m^mbdr  ton- 
dttded  by  taylng^  that  if  he  were  to  go 
kiAi  by  inch  Into  the  ftatement  of  the 
ItevieiTy  be  should  be  able  to  shew  that 
Aat  atateident  bad  very  littfe  foundation. 
Mr.Bankes  raid,  that  att  the  charges 
^fitaifled  in  the  pamphlet,  if  examined, 
li^Duld  be  fbund,  if  not  altogether  false,  at 
least  greatly  exaggerated.  He  would 
nmd  to  the  House  an  extract  from  that 
publication,  in  order  to  shew  the  de^ee 
df  credit  which  was  due  to  the  writer. 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review; — «'To  much  practical  knowledge 
df  zoology,  he  sliould  unite  great  zeal  tor 
the  science,  and  an  intensity  of  application 
for  years  to  come,  before  the  national 
collection  can  be  rendered  respectable. 
In  its  present  ^ate,  it  is  an  object  of 
disgust  and  lamentation  to  native  natural- 
ists, and  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  fo- 
reigners. We  have  heard  hints  of  a 
dermanent  pro? ision  for  an  extra  librarian 
beinff  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Children  from  the  antiquarian  to  the 
sool'ogical  department ;  but  we  are  un- 
willing to  credit  this.''  The  House  could 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing'of  the  writer;  he  referred  to  other 
candidates,  and  evidently  spoke  in  the 
buBguage  of  disappointment. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  defended  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Salt,  a  gentleman  who  was  entitled 
to  the  best  thanks  of  the  country  for  the 
extent  of  his  useful  labours. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  of  43  trustees,  21 
were  efficient,  comprising  the  ministers  of 
state.  Now,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  those  efficient  persons,  who  had  so 
nuMf  duties  to  attend  to,  gave  any  of 
their  time  to  the  consideration  of'^the 
flflbirs  of  the  British  Museum.  There 
were^  then,  eight  members,  who  repre- 
sented the  Sloane,  the  Cotton,  Harleian, 
Townley,  and  Elgin  fkmlHes.  To  those 
be  did  not  object ;  bat  he  cUd  object  to 
tins,  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  science 
to  be  found  in  the  number  of  those  trus- 
tees. If  individuals  were  platied  over  that 
establishment  who  wotild  preside  over 
eooMnittees,  and  attend'  to  its'  genera) 
interests,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  affiiirs 
of  the  institution' wt)ald  be  much  better 
condaoted. 

Mr,  Croker  thought  that  the  library  was 
nretty  well  matiaged,  but  conhplained 
loudly  of  the  state  of  the  catalogue.    The 
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a'  great  degree,  upon  the  catalogue,  and 
the  chief  useflilness  of  it  was,  to  poor 
scholars,  who  certainly  could  not  alTord 
eight  or  nine  guineas,  the  price 'at  which 
the  catalogue  must  be  now  purchased. 
He  thou^t  It  would  be  a  most  desirable 
point  of  mquiry,  for  the  trustees  t<»  ascer- 
tain if  there  could  not  be  a  cheaper  edition 
of  the  catalogue  issued  for  the  use  of  the 
country  at  brge.    If  the  expense  were 
too  great  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  co- 
pies, no  doubt  parliament  would  cheer* 
fully  grant  a  small  sum  in  aid  of  it,  per- 
haps to  the  amount  of  100/.  a  year.     He 
thought  the  present  buildinffs  were  well 
adapted  to  tne  purposes  of  the  library, 
and  the  scientific  collections ;  but  he  oo- 
jected  to  fixing  the  national  gallery  there. 
Works  of  art  were  especially  calculated 
to  civilize  and  humanize  the  public  at 
large,  and  ought  to  be  placed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  eang-way  of  society,  to  be  not  only 
open,  but  of  ready  and  inviting  access  to 
the  pubiilc.    But  chiefly  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  refoiinm^  the  catalogue 
of  the  library,  and  puttmg  it  out  in  a 
cheaper  and  closer  shape.     It  mattered 
little  for  such  a  work  how  coarse  the  paper 
or  how  poor  the  printing:  the  general  use- 
fulness of  it  was  alone  the  cdnsideration. 

Mr.  FT.  SmUh  approved  of  the  institu* 
tion  generally,  and  thought  the  objections 
to  the  catalogue  not  very  sound.  The 
libraky  was  for  reference  more  than  for 
study,  and  poor  scholars,  as  well  as  others, 
might  look  in  the  catalogue  when  there, 
witnout  going  to  the  expense  of  pur« 
chasing  one. 

Mr.  Cromer  said,  that  was  certainly  true; 
but,  if  the  poor  scholar  could  furnish 
hhnself  with  a  catalogue  ^X  a  low'  rate, 
he  would  not  have  to  waite  his  valuable 
time  bv  going  to  the  Museum  to  discover 
that  the  bode  which  he  sought  for  was 
not  to  be  found  there. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought,  that  none  of  the 
objections,  either  to  the  institution  or  the 
management  of  it,  were  well  founded. 
As  to  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of 
admission,  that  could  bardlv  be  alleged, 
seeing  that  in  the  course  of  last  year,  it 
had  been  visited  by  100,000  persons.  Ais 
to  the  want  of  room,  it  was  true  that  they 
had  not  enough  for  all  the  subjects  which 
were  presented,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
build  for  the  reception  of  the  king's  li- 
brary. But,  if  gentlemen  would  only  con- 
sider that  these  collections,  after' the 
completibEk  of  the  new  buildings,  would 
cover  ft  spade  ratlier  larger  tfian  Han- 
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were  open,  on  account  of  the  Scriptures 
being  reacl  in  them  without  note  or  com- 
nent.  This  stipulation  had  induced  many 
persons  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  schools  supported  by  the  Kildare- 
iitreet  society ;  and,  of  those  who  con- 
tinued, the  greater  part  did  so  under  the 
influence  of  fear.  The  hon.  gentleman 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  meddling  with 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  wished  the 
poor  of  Ireland  should  be  taught  only  to 
read,  and  then  be  lef^  to  the  clergyman 
to  be  taught  the  tenets  of  their  respective 
persuasions.  He  did  not  intend  to  oppose 
the  present  motion,  and  hoped,  that,  in 
the  next  session,  the  House  would  be  in 
possession  of  such  information  on  the 
subject,  as  would  enable  it  -to  render  the 
advantage  of  education  in  Ireland  as  ge- 
neral as  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  J,  Lb  Foster  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  few  observations  respecting 
the  eftect  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  by  the 
Kildare-street  society.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  fourteenth  report 
of  that  society,  which,  he  said,  exhibited 
an  interesting  comparison  betwoen  the 
state  of  education  before  the  establishment 
of  that  society  and  since  it  had  been  in 
operation.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  schools  which  existed  previously,  such 
was  their  nature,  and  such  the  method  in 
which  they  were  carried  on,  that,  so  far 
from  education  being  a  blessing,  it  was 
one  of  the  main  springs  of  all  the  evils  that 
prevailed.  The  Irish  peasant  was  not 
the  victim  of  ignorance,  but  of  misdi- 
rected education.  One  of  the  most  per- 
nicious practices  was,  the  introduction  of 
books  of  a  dangerous  tendency  into  the 
schools.  Many  persons  employed  their 
capitals  and  their  industry,  in  disseminating 
books  purporting  to  be  the  histories  and 
adventures  of  rebels,  traitors,  and  enter- 
prisin^r  malefactors.  The  object  of  the 
KildarL -street  society  had  been  to  check 
this  evil  practice;  and  they  had  so  far 
succeeded,  with  the  munificent  assistance 
of  |i:irha:i)cut,  that  the  same  persons  who 
had  foinicdy  been  employed  in  this  trade, 
were  now  engaged  in  furnishing  the  same 
schools  with  books  of  a  more  useful  ten- 
dency, 'i'he  society,  feeling  that  to  pro- 
vide proper  musters  for  the  various  schools 
connected  with  them  whs  another  most 
important  point,  had  established  a  model 
school  in  Dublin ;  which,  beside  the  local 
good  which  it  did  in  educating  300  of  the 
diildrcn  of  the  artisans  of  Dublin^  pre- 


sented an  opportunity  for  qualifying  per- 
sons intending  to  become  masters,  and  <br 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  society.  He  would  meet  the 
statement  which  had  been  made,  that  the 
Catholics  did  not  benefit  by  these  schools, 
by  merely  saying,  that  of  the  number  of 
masters  in  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
society,  one  half  were  catholics,  and  of 
thechildren  three-fourths  were  of  the  same 
persuasion.  It  was  true  that  the  dignitaries 
of  that  church  objected  to  the  society,  but 
he  did  not  know  on  what  grounds;  and 
he  wished  that  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  might  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  on  which  their  objections  were 
founded.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions raised  in  Ireland  for  the  support 
of  the  society  were  only  200/. ;  but  in  fact 
they  amounted  to  10,000/.  In  the  year 
1812,  the  number  of  scriptural  schools  in 
Ireland  amounted  to  239 ;  at  present  they 
amounted  to  4,150.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  800  had  been  added  to  their 
number;  and,  he  was  happy  to  state,  there 
was  every  prospect,  if  the  present  grant 
should  be  agreed  to,  of  adding  ]  ,000  moro 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.-  He 
would  only  add  th^  m  supporting  the 
Kildare-Strect  society,  the  Hou^  would 
most  effectually  aid  the  general  education 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  Any  other  society 
might  send  their  masters  to  the  Kildare- 
street  school,  where  they  would  parti- 
cipate in  all  its  advantages,  and  the  books 
of^  that  society  were  freely  furnished  to 
all  the  other  societips,  however  their  prin- 
ciples might  differ.  The  education  of  the 
female  peasantry,  which  was  known  by  all 
[Msrsons  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  had 
lately  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  society ;  and  the  co-operation  of  sonie 
benevolent  ladies  led  them  to  form  the 
warmest  hope  of  success.  He  trusted  that 
(he  facts  he  had  mentioned  would  at  least 
prove,  that  the  Kildare-street  society 
was  entitled  to  that  confidence  which  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  inquiry  about  to  be  made 
by  the  committee  would  prove  the  utility 
of  their  labours. 

Sir  J.  Netoport  regretted  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  introduced,  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  had  made 
their  report.  He  had  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  until  that  report 
should  have  i'urnishcd'a  more  certain  busis 
upon  which  a  conclusion  might  be  formiMl; 
Some  points  of  the  hun.  .gentleman's 
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pcJincipliB  ivihidi  tJbev  ih«d  W4  doi^j  fnA 
\^  ivbiob  tb#j  faAd  aolenniDeil  tf  rpsiikii^ 

iheuM be .nifiio  ihebMb  #£  tteigF9re«f 
Xbey  iiad  feo  4eal  ynib  ft  iRM^gted  popular 
iM»,mnMUiig  of  Protflite»ctmd(CiMUio* 
lm»  Tbe  law»  btd,  nahftppiiy  i^r  4b# 
Mitecetto  of  Iielaodi  drMp  •  Miie  «f  Abt 
WMOfiUoa  jMnwea  liie  Protaitani  m^ 
Cthriic,  vbich  it  b«d  bpcn  iheir  ttlneo^ 
l»  fiur  at  poMiUOf  to  oUkarate*  Jf»  09 
tba  one  bttd,  it  wim  said,  tim  it  WJ9iAld 
bo  improper  to  pet  tbe  ProieiUini  cete* 
cbiifli  into  tbe  bands  of  the  ebildiw  of 
Catholic  parentit  wonld.itbe  eoftfended 
im  the  omrt  that  it  waa  proper  to  put 
uito  tbetr  banda  books  of  CalboUo  devot 
tion  ?  The  principle  upon  whioh  tbej 
bad  acted  was«  to  cefer  iben  to  the  greai 
noinnoo  (Nrigin  of  tbe  difTereot  persua* 
sions.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say, 
in  how  many  great  essential  partiisulars 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  a^^reed; 
in  how  many  unimportant,  formal  distinc- 
tionsi  they  unhappily  differed.  In  adapt- 
ing a  systeit  vS  eauCatioa  to  the  mingled 
population  of  Irelsnd,  it  was  their  object 
10  endear  each  to  e8d»»  by  tbe  early, 
tender,  sacredi  and,  perhaps,  indelible 
associations  of  a  common  religion ;  to  re? 
cal  to  their  reooliections,  that  they  had 
knelt,  if  the  fieure  were  net  too  bold,  a( 
the  fountain  of  a  coaunon  &ith,  and  that 
they  only  separated  by  following  diYorgVi 
lag  streaaos*  They  bad  not  acted  oa 
theory,  bnt  on  views  of  practical  expe- 
rience. They  bad  seen  a  similar  experir 
ment  tried  in  the  universitv  of  Dublin, 
and  they  bad  witnessed  us  beneficial 
efiects.  In  that  uniyersity,  young  men, 
both  Catholics  and  Protes^aats,  were 
seen  growing  up  together,  forgetting. un- 
happy differences,  while  pursuing  aca^ 
demic  honourv  with  equal  ardour,  and  ap* 
plying  themsehres  with  equal  enthusissm 
to  the  same  enliehtened  philosophy. 
The  system  whtc^  they  had  adopted  was 
founded,  not  merely  on  sound  principles, 
but  upon  an  experience  of  its  utility. 
There  waa  another  essential  point  which 
they  had  not  neglected.  It  would  have 
been  vain  to  expect  success  without  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Protestant 

gmtry.  They  bad  endeavoured,  there- 
re,  to  procure  that  cordial  co-operation, 
and  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  it. 
They  bad  another  asotive  and  another  ob« 
ject,  which  was,  that  of  bringing  tbe 
Arotaalaat  gentrj^  and  tbe  Gathelie  pea- 


anitqr  iple  amire  Mtiiliate#ndMrdW  4l^ 
tvqjMiBie  with  each  ether  Mnis  ifbey  bed 
bidierto  e^jojned.  TlieyfaadfendaaveiwM 
to  apjpvroaHPate  tbe  M^Ak^  fcstweei 
leodleed  and  tenant  in  Ineland,  wbidk  bad 
bitbesto^  be  r^gselted  to  say*  tee  oNasit 
r^emUed  tbe  relatioa  be^reen  master 
a»d  servant.  These  advantages  eoold 
eeeer  have  been  obtained  by  tbe  pla» 
sgggeated  by  ll^  bon.  snember  for  Abee* 
deeq,  who  nropeoed,  tbat  one  set  of 
schools  ali^uld  be  allotted  to  protestanls^ 
and  awetheK  |ye  eatholka :  tbe  proteatant 
gentry  presiding  over  the  ^rst,  and  the 
iJatboUo  prieaihood  over  the  othen 
Such  a  plan  ati^t  be  pbMiaiMe  eoeuffb 
in  tbeivjri  but  in  practice  it  wnuld  be 
wboilv  inefficient ;  or,  what  was  worse,  it 
wnuld  be  efficient  jn  eviL  Nothing  waa 
more  gratifying  than  to  observe  tbe  mmi* 
her  of  beaevcNfaeat  institutions  which  had 
^MTung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
schoob*  Wherever  they  had  been  estab« 
lisbed  were  seen  dispensaries  for  giving 
asedieiae  to  the  poor,  friendly  societies, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions ;  bodi 
tbe  people  and  tbe  gentry  seemed  to  ao4 
quire  a  taste  for  moral  cultivation,  and  tbe 
vicinity  of  these  schools  seemed  a  spot 
separated  from  tbe  other  paru  "of  tbe 
country-— an  Oasis  amidst  a  surrounding 
desert*  It.had  been  said,  that  this  system 
could  never  become  general,  stnoe  tbe 
Catholic  clergy  opposed  it,  because  it  tur 
volvsd  conditions  with  which  they  could 
not  comply.  He  hsd  heard  some  years 
ago  a  similar  argumeat  urged,  which,  if 
it  bad  been  founded  in  fact,  he  should  have 
considered  unanswerable.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  patting  of  the  bible  without 
note  or  comment  into  the  hsnds  of  the 
people,  might  or  might  not  be  useful,  but 
that  the  experiment  could  never  he  tried 
because  it  was  against  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  Catholic  parents 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  children,  or  suffer  their 
children  to  go  to  schools,  where  such  a 
system  of  education  was  adopted.  The  ar.> 
gument  would  be  unanswerable,  if  it  were 
founded  in  fact;  but  the  fact  was,  that  Ca* 
tholic  children  did  come  to  these  schools, 
and  that  their  parents  were  anxious  to 
procure  for  them  the  benefits  of  education. 
The  bible  without  note  or  comment  was 
used ;  nor  wss  any  particular  doctrine  do* 
rived  from  a  particular  interpretation  of  a 
text  of  scripture  attempted  to  be  inculca* 
ted.  That  this  institution  should  have 
met  with  tbe  appqfitkMi  ^f  the  CatboUe 
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this  report  as  a  test  to  try  the  merits  of 
this  bill.  I  shall  examine,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, whether  the  defects  pointed  out 
by  the  report  are  serious  inopediments  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  they  are  at  ail  remedi- 
ed by  the  present  bill.  The  principal 
defects notic^  in  the  report,  relate  to  the 
situation  of  the  judges,  whose  opinions  as 
advocates  may  be  taken  in  those  very 
cases  in  which  they  will  afterwards  decide 
as  judges.  Moreover,  in  the  intervals  be^* 
tween  the  circuiu,  they  must  either  act 
as  counsel,  which  may  give  rise  to  impro* 
per  connQjLions  between  them  and  the 
attorneys  who  practise  in  their  courts  ; 
or  they  must  pass  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  year  unexercised  in  any  legal  employ- 
ment ;  in  which  case  1  perfectly  agree  in 
the  opinion  with  a  king's  counsel  examin- 
ed by  the  committee,  '*  they  w;ould,  in 
a  very  sliort  time,  become  totally 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  their  im- 
portant duties.**  Another  great  in- 
convenience arises  from  the  judges 
never  changing  their  circuits ;  so  that  in 
cases  of  new  trials  moved  for  in  conse* 
quence  of  misdirection  of  judges,  the 
cause  must  be  heard  again  by  the  same 
judges.  None  of  these  defects  are  at- 
tempted to  be  remedied,  or  even  noticed, 
by  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
.  These  three  are  the  whole  proceedings 
of.  the  Welsh  courts  of  equity  :  but,  of 
the  present  eight  Welsh  judges  one  only 
has  had  any  considerable  experience  in 
the  high  court  of  chancery.  The  counsel 
who  attend  are  generally  a  few  of  the  ju- 
nior and  unexperienced  chancery  lawyers 
— (for  the  profits  of  the  chancery  busi- 
ness in  the  principality  arc  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth-while  for  any  man  in 
considerable  business  to  attend) — and  the 
solicitors  have  no  mean»«of  learning  their 
profession  by  the  scanty  equity  practice 
of  the  circuit.  Yet,  in  a  court  so  consti- 
tuted, a  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  prin- 
cipality may  be  obliged  to  defend  the  i 
most  important  interests  of  character  or  ! 
fortune.  The  bill  takes  no  notice  of  these 
great  and  glaring  defects. 

The  report  of  1821  notices  also  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  manner  in 
which  causes  are  hurried  on  to  trial,  in 
what  are  called  the  new  issues :  that  is, 
when  issye  is  joined  after  the  judges 
enter  the  circuit-town,  and  when  the  at- 
tomies  have  only  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  draw  their  pleadings,  summon  wit- 
aessei  and  prepare  briefs,  and  respecting 


which  they  complain,-  that  they  have  not 
time  to  do  justice  to  their  clients.  This 
has  been  sometimes  absurdly  praised,  as 
part  of  the  commendable  expedition  of 
the  Welsh  circuits.  But,  there  was  no 
subject  on  which  the  Welsh  attorneys 
were  more  unanimous,  than  in  condemn- 
ing a  practice,  which  obliged  them  to. 
compromise  causes  afler  all  expenses  in- 
curred, because  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  them  properly  for 
trial. 

The  honourable  member  also  pointed, 
out,  at  some  length,  the  tendency  of  the 
judicature  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
attorneys,  and  multiply  petty  litigation., 
If  (continued  the  honourable  member)  to 
none  of  these  defects  which  1  have  enu«, 
merated,  and  which  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1821, 
the  present  bill  affords  any  remedy,  what 
are,  it  may  be  asked,  its  provisions  ?  It 
calls  upon  the  court  of  Exchequer  to  sum* 
mon  its  witnesses  and  to  punish  contempt 
of  its  authority.  As  far  as  these  provi- 
sions are  calculated  to  give  activity  to  the 
equity  proceedings  of  courts  so  constitu- 
ted as  the  Welsh  courts  of  chancery, 
their  operation  will  be  pernicious.  Those 
courts  are  only  tolerable,  because  they 
are  inefficient  and. inactive,  and  by  con- 
necting them  with  the. court  of  Exche- 
quer, you  will  only  add  to  their  prolixity 
and  expense.  The  bill  alsp  provides,  that 
the  judges  should  make  rules  and  orders, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  cirquits,  but  v 
provides  no  place  for  their  meeting.  The 
only  clause  in  the  bill  which  has  given  it 
any  popularity,  is  that  provision  which 
ordains,  that  the  sums  paid  for  fines  and 
recoveries  should  be  the  same  in  Wales  as 
in  England  ;  and  yet,  so  confused  is  that 
enactment,  that  I  cannot  understand  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  words, 
whilst  an  act  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
31  St  Henry  8th,  clearly  and  intelligibly 
provides,  •<  that  the  king's  silver  and  other 
fees  shall  be  paid,  as  is  used  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Westminster.'*  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality  are  compelled  to  defend  their 
property  from  the  rapacity  of  the  king's 
revenue  officers,  they  will  rely  upon  the 
intelligible  words  of  the  bill  of  Henry  8th, 
and  not  on  the  **  proportions  and  simili- 
tudes" of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  may  be,  Sir,  necessary  here  also  to 
notice,  that  this  bill  admits  the  inferiority 
of  the  Welsh  judicature,  as  compared 
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